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MAWmX  DBTRIOT  OF  FENNBTLVANIA,  to  wUt 

Bb  it  msMBMBBmso.  that  oo  tlM  ttnth  day  of  Aofiut,  in  the  fifty-fourth  tmt  of  the  ladapandflooe  of  tba 
Uaitad  SutM  of  Amoriea,  A.  D.  1889,  Oarer,  Loa  k.  Gany,  of  the  aaid  dittrict,  haro  de|MnUd  in  this  ofiet 
tha  tiib  of  a  book,  the  riglit  whereof  they  claim  aa  proprielora,  in  the  words  following,  to  wit: 

*(Eoeyc1o|MMlia  Americana.  A  Popolar  Dietiooary  of  Arti,  Seienoot^  Literature,  Hlitory,  Ftolitke  and 
Btofraphy,  brought  down  to  the  pieeent  Time ;  inclndtnf  a  copious  Oolleotion  of  Ougfaial  ArtSctoe  in  Ameriean 
Biography ;  on  the  Basis  of  the  eetenth  Edktooof  the  German  Coinwrttkmi  X^wioon.  Edited  by  Fnoois  Lieber, 
asnsted  by  B.  Wlfglesworth.** 

In  conformity  to  the  act  of  the  Ooofreie  of  the  United  Sutes,  entitled,  "  An  Act  for  the  encoorafemeot  of 
leaminf,  by  seenrinf  the  copies  of  maps,  charts  and  books  to  the  authors  and  proprietors  of  such  copies, 
during  the  thpss  therein  mentioned :"  and  also  to  the  aet,  entitled.  **  An  Act  supplemeotary  to  an  act,  entitled, 
'  An  Act  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  by  securing  the  copies  of  maps,  charts  and  books  to  the  authors 
and  proprietors  of  such  oopie«,  during  tho  times  therein  mentioned  :*  and  extending  the  benefits  thereof  to  the 
arts  of  designing,  eograTing  and  etching  hlstorioal  and  other  priate." 

— •     -•  M~  j^  CALDWELL, 

CUth  ^ftkt  EuUm  DittriU  ^  PtmuylivmtiiM. 
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PREFACE. 


It  is  Gufltomaiy,  and  very  prq>eify  so,  to  reserre  the  pre&ee  of  an 
encjelopedia  tiH  the  publicatkm  of  the  concltidiiig  Tohune ;  but  the  char- 
acter of  the  present  work  renders  it  proper  to  state,  briefly,  at  this  timei 
the  particulars  in  which  it  difl^  from  die  numerous  works  of  that  descrqp- 
tion,  with  which  the  pubfic  are  already  acquainted,  ted  to  explain  die  plan 
which  has  been  pursued  by  the  e^tors  in  performing  their  task. 

Tlie  German  work;  which  has  been  adopted  as  die  basis  of  the 
ENCTCLOPJEDIA  AMERICANA,  grew  out  of  the  wants  of  the  age. 
The  last  half  century,  particularly  die  latter  part  of  it,  has  probably  heea 
VDore  fertile  in  memorable  events,  and  important  discoveries  and  mventions, 
than  any  equal  period  m  history.  How  many  extracnrdmaiy  dianges  have 
we  witnessed  in  both  hemispheres,  as  well  in  politics,  in  the  sciences  and 
in  (^Mnions,  as  in  the  individuab  who  have  borne  a  conspicuous  part  m  die 
^ffiiirs  of  the  civilized  worid  during  that  time !  How  important  have 
been  the  results  of  the  numberless  voyages  of  discovery,  the  revolutions 
of  states,  and  the  wars,  which  have  excited  so  intense  an  interest 
during  that  period— «n  interest  vviiich  has  been  die  more  constandy 
kept  up,  as  the  faciliQr  of  commimicatbn  between  all  the  branches  of 
the  great  human  family  seems,  at  the  same  time,  to  have  gone  an  in- 
creasing in  proportion  to  the  multitude  of  events  and  circumstances  which 
have  thus  mfluenced  their  destiny.    Formerly,  years  would  elapse  before 
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tha  most  imporuoit  facts  could  pass  the  barriers  which  an  imperfect  nariga- 
tjon  of  the  ocean,  or  a  diversity  of  languages,  had  thrown  between  nations. 
Now,  even  the  petty  quarrels  and  frofics  of  students  in  a  Grerman  or 
French  university  find  their  way,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  into  the 
columns  of  an  American  newspaper.  Then,  a  century  would  pass  by,  be- 
fore even  a  Shakspeare  was  justly  estimated  beyond  the  confines  ot 
his  native  land ;  while  now,  we  daily  find,  on  title  pages,  the  united  names 
of  publishers  in  three  or  four  different  nations,  and  in  both  continents. 
Thus  rapidly  does  knowledge  of  every  kind  now'diffiise  itself  over  the  globe, 
and  extend  the  circle  of  civilization. 

In  comparison  with  the  present  state  of  the  world,  how  small  was  the 
theatre  on  which  the  gods  of  Grecian  fable  and  the  heroes  of  Grecian  his- 
tory performed  their  parts  in  that  interestmg  drama !  During  the  period 
of  Roma^  bistory,  it  is  true,  the  field  of  civilization  had  become  much 
more  enlarged ;  but,  in  our  own  times,  it  has  extended  over  bodi  hemi- 
spheres, and  science  gathers  contributions  firom  every  quarter  of  the  gk)be. 
It  is  therefore  become  necessary,  that  every  well-informed  man,  who 
would  keep  his  relative  place  during  this  advance  of  society,  should 
possess  himself  of  many  kinds  of  knowledge,  which  might  have  been  dis- 
pensed with  in  former  periods ;  the  different  ^iences  and  arts,  cfosely 
connected  as  they  have  ever  been,  having  now  more  common  bonds  of 
union  than  m  any  preceding  age.  Considerations  of  this  nature  induced 
the  German  editors  to  project  a  work,  which  should  furnish  the  general 
reader  with  all  the  information,  that  should  be  necessary  to  make  him 
acquainted  with  the  events  and  discoveries  of  interest,  which  did  not  happen 
to  fall  withm  (he  range  of  his  particular  studies. 

For  the  plan  of  this  Encyclopedia  we  are  indebted  to  the  late  Mr. 
Brockhaus,  a  bookseller  of  eminence  at  Leipsic,  who  was  the  publisher, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  principal  editor.  He  called  it  the  Corwersati^fi' 
Lesncofij  as  being  a  work  chiefly  designed  for  the  use  of  persons,  who 
jvould  take  a  part  in  the  conversation  or  society  of  the  well-informed 
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drcies.  The  character  of  the  work,  however,  has  been,  to  a  ceitaiD  degree, 
changed  by  numerous  improyements  m  each  successiYe  edition ;  and  in 
original  tide  has  therefiire  ceased  to  be  strictly  appropriate.  But,  as  the 
book  had  become  well  known,  and  gained  its  welMesenred  pqpulariqr, 
under  that  name,  it  was  thought  inexpedient  to  reject  its  original 
appellation  :  it  is  according^  included  in  its  new  title— ^%eiiietii€  ieut$che 
Rtalr  Encifkloptedie  fUr  die  gebiUeten  Stimde.  {Cimvenatiom^Lexikan.) 
Leipzig  :  F.  A.  Brockhaut.  1827—29. 

The  vahie  attached  to  thb  undertaking  of  Mr.  Brockhaus  b  eridenC 
from  the  fact,  that  about  80,000  coj^es  of  the  wori^  now  consisting  of  12 
volumes,  have  been  published  since  1812;  besides  which  two  pirated 
editions  have  appeared  in  Germany.  There  has  also  been  a  Danish 
translation  (published  by  Soldin,  Cc^penhagen),  a  Swedidi,  and  fikewise  a 
Dutch  (published  by  TUeme,  at  Zuqdien).  A  French  translation  is  also 
preparing  at  Brussels.  More  dian  two  hundred  contributors  are  enumer- 
ated in  the  preface  of  die  original,  of  whom  we  will  cmly  mention  a  few, 
whose  fame  is  by  no  means  confined  to  die  limits  <^  dieir  country  >— G.  W. 
Becker,  b  Leipsic ;  CUadni,  in  Kemberg ;  Gruber,  m  Halle ;  Hasset, 
in  Weimar }  C.  H.  L.  von  Jakob,  in  Halle  ;  Niem^er,  in  Halle ;  Oken, 
in  Munich ;  Kurt  Sprengel,  in  Halle ;  von  Aretm,  m  Amberg ;  W.  Gese- 
nuis,  m  Halle ;  F.  Jacobs,  in  Gotha ;  J.  S.  Vater,  in  Halle }  Fauhis,  m 
Heidelberg;  K.  W.  Bessel,  in  Kckiigsberg;  Fr.  Mobs,  m  Freiberg; 
Schubert,  in  Erlangen. 

In  presentbg  this  work  to  the'puUic  in  the  English  language, 
my  intentbn  has  been,  by  making  such  changes  and  additkms  as  the 
circumstances  of  this  country  required,  to  render  it  as  usefid  and  accepta- 
ble to  the  general  reader  here  as  the  <mginal  is  m  Germany ;  and  I  have 
cherished  die  hope,  that  the  circumstance  of  its  being  an  American  ency- 
clopedia, not  merely  in  name,  but  as  constitntmg  an  extensive  repository 
of  information  relatbg  to  America,  as  well  as  to  the  various  branches  of 
geneir«l  knowledge,  would  give  it  a  peculiar  value  with  that  great  European 
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mfiemLf  "wb/tm  language  and  Kteraturo  are  the  oomiiioa  pcopeitf  of  them- 
tehes  and  ihm  daecmdaols  in  die  United  States. 

In  dw  tide  page,  dnt  woik  ia  stated  to  be  formed  upon  the  basis  of  the 
German  drnverBtdiom  Lexieon ;  and  if  the  reader  will  compare  it  widi 
tbe  odginaly  and  considOT  llie  nmnerous  additions  and  corrections  wliieh 
bava  been  made,  I  hope  he  wiU  not  find  cause  to  charge  tUs  tide  with 
being  too  pretending.  Mj  idea  of  a  good  Am'erican  eneyclopedia  has 
been,  diat  it  should  contain,  besides  die  most  valuable  portions  of  the 
En^idi  encfdqpedias,  and  tbe  topics  of  peculiar  value  to  an  Amedcan 
reador,  information  upon  all  subjects  of  general  mterest  on  the  conrinent  of 
Europe.  The  publiAers  have,  widi  great  liberali^,  sufq^ed  all  the  means 
and  fiuuMties  which  were  desired  by  the  editor.  The  trustees  of  die 
Boston  Athenamm  have  oUigingljr  aUowed  free  access  to  their  ample 
Kbrarj,  which  does  so  much  honor  to  the  metropolis  of  New  Englaiwi 
Bitt,  above  aU^  I  ou{^  to  acknowledge  die  zealous  and  able  co-operatien 
of  my  friend  and  associate,  Mr.  Wigglesworth,  who  will  not  permit  me 
here  to  express  n^  obligations  to  him  in  such  terms  as  my  feelings  would 
dictate.  Wkh  him  I  shaD  be  hMfipy  to  share  whatever  approbation  the 
pid^c  may  tiunk  the  woiic  shall  deserve. 

Some  of  the  departments  of  science  and  literature,  which  were  but  ira- 
peifocdy  treated  m  the  original  Grerman  work,  have  been  entirety  re-written 
far  dus  edition ;  for  example,  Zocdogy  (by  Dr.  Godman  of  Philadelphia,  au- 
thor of  the  well-known  American  Natural  History),  Mineralogy  and  Chem- 
istry. The  departments  of  Political  Eccmomy  and  Geo^phy  have  also  been 
much  enlarged.  Numerous  entire  articles  ot  American  and  English  Law 
have  been  introduced,  and  large  additions  made  to  the  original  articles  on 
Jurisprudence,  which,  m  the  German  work,  are  mosdy  confined  to  subjects 
of  Roman,  German  and  French  law.  In  general  Biography,  large  additions 
have  been  made.  The  articles  on  jSmeriam  Biogn^y  are  entirely 
original,  and  have  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Robert  Walsh,  Jr.,  whose  learning 
and  taste  are  a  suflfeient  friedge  of  their  value.    Their  apparently  dis- 
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poportionftte  lengdi  may,  with  a  foreign  reader,  reqotfe  seiM  ^tfjjlhgy,; 
bat  I  persuade  myself,  that,  with  the  American  reader,  the  mw  and 
iatetesting  informatioii  they  contain  mU  be  deemed  a  sofficieiit  reasen  for 
Mat  not  being  farther  abridged.  Such  readers,  too,  w31  i^^reciaie  the 
fahe  oi  many  detaib  of  American  faistory,  which  are  not  jFOt  to  be  found, 
and  could  hardly  be  entMed  to  a  place,  m  a  general  work  ujkmi  that  subject. 
Besides  the  contribuliofis  of  Mr.  Wakb,  many  new  md  ralui^le  wrtides 
have  been  written  by  distinguidied  American  sehdars,  particidn'ty  in 
relation  to  thm  own  country,  and  to  other  partsof  die  American  contment. 
Hie  biography  at  living  chisens  of  the  United  Slates  has,  for  obvious 
seasons,  been  onntted ;  ktt  Ae  reader  wiQ  fnd  an  account  Cif  our  most 
dislingnkhed  KMreign  contemporaries^ 

In  Theology,  and,  indeed,  inifl  Aie  other  departments  <^  the  wcNrk,  die 
leader  will  not  understand  me  as  nMendmg  to  give  anyofuiionsof  my  own, 
eacepi  when  expresidy  so  stated :  my  widi  has  been  not  to  obtrude  opinions, 
but  to  fiimish  focts.  I  have  endeavored,  as  £ur  as  it  was  in  ray  power, 
that  the  articles  relating  to  any  particidar  religious  sect  should  present 
epiniooa  and  tenets  as  that  sect  woidd  exhibit  them ;  and,  in  oases  ifrfiere 
die  same  point  of  doctrine  is  considered  ^Mbrendy  by  ^Kfl^nt.  sects,  diaft 
the  respective  views  of  all  should  be  given. 

The  articles  on  the  ¥1ne  Arts  are,  in  die  origmal  work,  particularly 
complete;  and  I  hope  the  Encyelopadia  Americana  wiD,  therefore,  be 
found  satisfactxHy  m  a  department  in  which  die  English  encyclopedias 
have  hitherto  been  very  defik^ient. 

The  subject  of  Heraldry^  which  occupes  so  large  a  space  m 
English  encyclopedias,  is  wholly  omitted  in  die  ori^al  work ;  and  it  has 
been  tbou^  best  to  foOow  the  example  of  the  German  editors  in  this 
pardcuhr,  in  order  to  make  room  for  other  matter  of  far  greater  value  and 
mterest  m  a  country  where  the  weB-known  sentiment  of  antiquity  b  feh  in 
ito  foD  force- 


Nun  fOBiM  At  proavM  6t  ^pui  Bon  faetarat : 
Viz  Ml  BOftra  voeo. 
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It  is  evident  that  a  work  of  this  description  must  be  unequal ;  deficiencies 
wiO  doubdess  be  observed ;  but  in  what  similar  work  will  they  not  be  de- 
tected? It  has  been  our  endeavor,  however,  to  correct  such  errors  as 
existed  in  the  German  work,  and  in  preceding  English  works  of  this  kmd. 
White  criticismg  the  faults  of  the  jnresent  woric,  it  is  hoped  that  the  reader 
win  not  overlook  the  improvements  made  upon  the  labors  of  past  writers ; 
and  that  he  will  keep  in  mind  the  remaik  of  Scaliger — LexicograpMs,  et 
gramtiuakii  secundus  post  Herculem  labor. 

If  the  present  work  shall  conduce  to  the  difiusion  of  knowledge  in  this 
fortunate  country,  whose  happiness  is  founded  on  its  Uber^,  and  whose 
liberty  is  to  be  preserved  only  by  vridety-siM^ad  inf(»rmation ;  if  it  shall 
contribute  to  make  known  what  has  been  done  or  thought,  attained  or 
suffered,  by  other  portions  of  the  human  family ;  if  it  shall  contribute  to 
enlarge  our  views,  and  to  destroy  prejudices,  to  animate  youth  to  a  per- 
severance b  virtue  and  to  the  pursuit  of  true  gbry,  by  exhibiting  to  them, 
cm  the  one  band,  the  fearless  votary  of  truth  and  patriotism,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  real  character  of  men  whose  perverted  talents,  however  sfdendid, 
cannot  redeem  them  from  the  severe  but  just  sentence  of  impartial  history ; — 
I  shall  receive  the  most  gratifying  reward  for  the  many  laborious  days 
which  have  been  devoted  to  die  jHresent  undertaking. 

FRANCIS  UEBER, 

PkOot.  Dr. 
Botton,  MauachuiettSj 

Jlvgustj  1829. 


For  the  rake  of  compresnon,  the  inititl  letter  of  the  name  of  an  article,  instead  of  the 
whole  name,  is  often  used  in  the  body  of  the  article.  The  other. abbreyiations  used  are 
bat  few,  and  of  the  common  sort,  such  as  e.  ^.,  exemvU  gratia  (for  instance)  ;  t.  e.j  id  est 
(that  is) ;  9.  v.,  quod  vide  (which  see),  si^ifying  see  uuU  article.  For  other  abbreviations 
which  may  be  met  with,  see  the  article  Mbreviations. 

In  the  alphabetical  arrangement  of  words,  the  letter  /  has  been  separated  from  J,  and 
the  letter  U  from  V. 

Words  to  be  found  in  Johnson^s  Dictionary,  which,  according  to  the  plan  of  this  Kncy- 
elopedia,  would  receive  only  a  definition,  have  been  seldom  introduced  into  the  list  of 
articles. 
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Jiy  in  almost  all  languages,  is  the  first  let- 
ter of  the  alphabet,  because,  if  pronounced 
open,  as  in  fathery  it  is  the  simplest  and 
easiest  of  all  sounds.  This  is  the  only 
mode  of  pronouncing  it  in  almost  every 
language  except  the  English.  To  produce 
this  sound,  the  mouth  is  merely  opened, 
without  the  contraction  or  extension  ne- 
cessarily accompanyhiff  the  utterance  of 
either  of  the  other  vowels,  A  is  the  letter 
with  which  children  generally  lyeg'm  to 
speak,  and  it  serves  to  express  many  and 
even  opposite  emotions,  e.  g.  admiration, 
pain,  astonishment,  laugiiter,  (with  the  pre- 
ceding H)  disgust,  pleasiurc,  according  to 
the  mode  in  vmich  it  is  uttered.  For  the 
same  reason,  a  is  found,  in  all  original  lan- 
guages, in  many  words  which  infants  utter 
to  designate  tlic  objects  with  wliich  they 
are  most  nearly  connected,  e.g.  in  tlie 
names  by  which  they  call  their  paix?nts. 
Hence,  in  Hebrew,  am  is  mother,  ab  father ; 
in  old  Greek  and  Gothic,  atta  is  father ;  in 
Latio,  mamma  signifies  the  breast.  Many 
philologists  are  of  opinion,  that  a  (as  in 
jather]  was  the  original  vowel  in  most  of 
those  words  which  designate  objects  ex- 
pressive of  great  strength,  quickness,  &c., 
as  these  first  attracted  llie  attention  of  men ; 
and  it  is  true,  tliat,  in  original  languages,  a 
appears  in  very  many  words  belonging  to 
the  class  just  mentioned,  e.  g.  the  numerous 
ri  vers,  ^a  (pronounced  like  a  as  in  father) 
in  Switzerlaud  and  Germany,  ^aXavra 
{tkalatta,  Grreek  for  aea.)  A  (as  mfaHizr)  is 
very  rarely  the  predominating  sound  in  the 
cries  of  animals.  In  tliese,  Uie  sounds  ee, 
ote, «,  and  a,  (as  mfcAe^)  generally  prevail. 
We  do  not  include  the  sotmds  of  sinking 
Mrds,  which  are  inarticulate  music,  like 
that  of  wind  instruments.  The  regularly 
arched  roof  of  the  human  mouth,  and  the 
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other  fine  organs  of  speech,  with  which 
the  Creator  lias  blessed  mankind  above  all 
lower  orders  of  animals,  are  necessary  to 
pronoimce  the  melodious  sound  a  (open.) 
•A  is,  generally  speaking,  the  fiivorito 
sotmd  of  suigers,  because  it  is  the  most 
musical  and  full  of  those  which  the  mouth 
of  man  can  utter.  Several  diphtliongaJ 
sounds,  as  %  (in  pin£\  are,  in  singing,  to  ue 
resolved  into  ar(^n)and  another  simple 
sound.  The  n^quent  oc^irrence  of  a 
(open)  in  the  Italian  language,  is  one  of  the 
many  causes  which  render  me  Tuscan  dia- 
lect so  favoraUe  for  mumc.  The  English 
language  is  the  only  one  among  tlie  culti- 
\'ated  modem  tongues,  which  has  four  (ac- 
cording to  others  still  more)  sounds  fbi*  the 
single  character  a.  Most  of  the  modern 
languages,  as  French  Jtalian,(jrennan,  &^c., 
have  oidy  the  open  or  Italian  a,  pronounced 
short  or  long.  Other  languages  have  also 
the  sound  of  the  English  a,  as  in  aZ2,  e.  g. 
the  dialect  ofFinland.  In  Greek,  this  letter, 
when  prefixed  to  a  word,  has  the  power  of 
negation,  like  the  syllable  ten  hd  English, 
and  hence  it  was  called  alpha  privatvowa. 
In  many  English  words  derived  from  tlic  • 
Greek,theahasthe  same  power. — ^Amoiig 
tlie  Greeks  and  Romans,  a  was  used  as  an 
arithmetical  sign :  by  the  former^  for  1 ;  by 
the  latter,  for  500.  (See,^66rmaft<ww.>— *^ 
in  music,  the  sixth  diatonic  interval  of  the 
first  or  lowest  octave  of  the  modem  scale : 
a  indicates  the  same  interval  in  the  second 
octave.  As  the  capital  A  is  used  in  tiie 
first  instance,  and  tne  small  a  in  the  next, 
the  fonner  is  called  the  ^tai  octave^  the 
other  the  smaU,  a»  with  a  line  above, 
denotes  the  same  interval  in  the  third,  and 
a,  with  two  lines,  the  same  interval  in  the 
tburth  octave.  The  first  of  these,  from 
each  denomination  of  the  note  in  the  oc- 
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tB:ve  bein^  deaigimted  by  a  fine,  istermed 
the  oneAuted  odavey  the  other  the  hoo- 
Hned,  and  so  on.  A^  major,  is  that  key,  in 
modem  music,  in  which  the  sixth  diatonic 
interval  is  assumed  as  the  iundamental 
tone  of  the  major  key.  To  maintain  the 
natural  characteristic  of  the  major,  f,  e, 
and  c  must  be  made  sharp,  Wf  e^  cl^. 
According  to  Sehvbarfs  ChearadtrkHcs  qf 
Mtuie^  this  key  conveys  the  expression  of 
innocent  k>ve.  content,  and  cheerfiihiesi. 
(See  K^.)  Irany  muneral  figure  is  added 
to  the  letter  A,  when  prefixed  to  a  vocal 
composition,  it  denotes  the  number  of 
voices  for  which  the  piece  is  inl^ded*. 
thus,  A  3  signifies  fi>r  3  voices. 

Aa,  the  name  of  a  great  number  of  riv- 
ers in  Switzerland,  Germany,  France,  and 
HoUand ;  so,  also,  Aach^  which  is,  in  Qer- 
man,  originally  the  same  name  with  Aa^ 
only  pronounced  with  an  aspirated  tenni- 
nation.    (Sec  article  A.) 

Aachen.    (See  Mc  la  ChapeUe,) 

Aaroau,  Argovia,  Aroau,  formeriy  a 
part  of  the  cantons  Berne  and  Zurich,  but 
since  1796  a  separate  canton.  In  1803 
it  received  a  large  accession  of  territory. 
Capital,  Amu ;  population,  132,763.  Sev- 
eral liberals  have  fled,  in  modem  times, 
fcom  Germaif ,  and  lived  for  a  while  in  A., 
protected  bjf  government.  (See  Sunsa 
Corfederacy\ 

Aaron,  (nth,  a  mountaineer,)the  broth- 
er of  Moses,  and  first  high-priest  of  the 
Israelites.    (See  Moats,] 

Aaron,  or  Harun  al  Raschid.  (See 
Harun  and  CcdiphJ) 

Abacus  signified,  among  the  ancients,  a 
kind  of  cup-bDard,  or  buffet.  They  were, 
in  times  or  great  luxury,  plated  with  gold. 
It  also  signified  a  table  covered  with  dust, 
on  which  the  mathematicians  drew  their 
mathematical  figures,  as  the  pupils  of  the 
Lancastrian  schools  do  at  present.  It 
also  si^ified  an  ancient  instmment  for 
fiicilitating  arithmetical  operations,  which 
was,  witli  the  ancients,  very  necessary,  os 
their  way  of  ivriting  numbers  rendered 
any  calculation  very  £fficult.  In  arcliitect- 
ure,  Vitmvius  tells  us,  it  wsa  originally  in- 
tended to  represent  a  square  tile  laid  over 
an  urn,  or  ratlier  over  a  basket  The  fonn 
of  the  abacus  is  not  the  same  in  all  the 
orders  of  Greek  architecture.  Modem 
architects  have  given  diflferent  signifi- 
cations to  the  word  abacus,  (Sec  Jlr- 
ckiUcture,) 

Abatis,  {Fr.)  Trees  cut  down  and  laid 
with  their  branches  turned  towards  the 
enemy,  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  defence 
for  troops  stationed  behind  them.  They 
are  made  before  redoubts,  or  other  works, 


to  render  attacks  ^Bfficult;  or  sometimes 
along  the  skirts  of  a  wood,  to  prevent  the 
enemy  firom  getting  possession  of  it  In 
this  case,the  trunks  serve  as  a  breastwork, 
behind  which  the  troops  are  posted,  and 
for  that  reason  should  be  so  disposed  that 
the  parts  may,  if  possible,  flank  each  other. 
Abatis  may  sometimes  be  of  essential  ser- 
vice by  retardingthe  progressofthe  enemy. 
Abauzit,  Finnin,  was  bom  in  Langue- 
doc,  1679.  In  consequence  of  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  edict  ofNantes,  his  mother,  who 
was  a  Protestant,  took  refii^  with  her  son 
in  Geneva.  He  ensaged  with  such  eager- 
ness in  his  studies,  Uiat  he  made  great  pro- 
ficiency in  languages,  theology,  antiqui- 
ties, and  the  exact  sciences.  At  the  afre  of 
nineteen,  he  travelled  into  HoUand,  vvhere 
he  became  acquainted  with  Bayle  and  Bas- 
nage.  Thence  he  passed  imo  Endand, 
where  he  was  fiivorably  noticed  by  New- 
ton, and  invited  to  remam  by  king  Wifliam 
on  very  advantageous  conditions.  He 
determined,  however,  to  return  to  Geneva, 
and,  devoting  himself  to  study,  he  rendered 
important  assistance  to  a  society  engaged 
in  translatingthe  New  Testament  into 
French.  In  1727,  he  was  appointed  public 
hbrarian  in  Geneva,  and  was  presented 
with  the  fi^edom  of  the  city.  He  died  hi 
1767.  Abauzit  was  a  profound  scholar,  a 
tme  philosopher,  and  a  sincere  Christian. 
His  conversation  was  unostentatious,  but 
instmctive  and  animated.  He  was  simple 
in  his  manners,  independent  and  decicled 
in  his  opinions,  but  a  friend  to  universal 
toleration.  He  defended  the  Principia,  and 
even  detected  an  error  in  that  work,  when 
very  few  men  could  understand  it.  New- 
ton declared  him  "a  fit  man  to  judge  be- 
tween Leibnitz  and  himselP  Rousseau 
describes  him  as  the  "wise  and  modest 
Abauzit  ;**  and  Voltaire  pronounced  him 
"  a  great  man ."  His  knowledge  was  exten- 
sive in  the  whole  chcle  of  antiquities,  in  an- 
cient history,  geography,  and  chronology. 
In  theology  his  researches  were  deep,  and 
his  moderation  enabled  him  to  avoid  the 
violence  oftlieological  parties.  His  works 
are  chiefly  on  theological  subjects.  An 
Essay  on  (he  Apocalvpse,  Reflections  on 
the  Eucharistj  and  On  the  Mysteries  of 
Rdifj^iony  are  his  principal  writings. 
Abbas,  Abbassides.  (See  CalipL) 
Abb£,  before  the  French  revolution, 
was  the  title  of  all  those  Frenchmen  who 
devoted  themselves  to  divinitv,  or  had  at 
least  pursued  a  course  of  study  in  a  theo- 
logical seminary,  in  the  hope  that  the  king 
would  confer  on  them  a  real  abbey;  that 
is,  a  certain  part  of  the  revenues  of  a  mon- 
astery. {See  Mb4s  commandalaires.)   Or- 
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dftmed  ckrgynmt  were  thooe  only  who 
devoted  themselves  entirely  to  the  per- 
fennance  of  clerical  duty^:  the  others 
were  engaged  in  every  kind  of  literary 
occupation.  There  were  so  many  of 
them,  poor  and  rich,  men  of  quahty  and 
men  of  low  birth,  that  they  formed  a 
particular  class  in  society,  and  exerted 
an  important  influence  on  its  character. 
They  were  seen  every  where ;  at  court, 
in  the  haUs  of  justice,  in  the  theatre, 
in  the  coffee-houses.  In  almost  every 
wealthy  &mily  there  was  an  abb^,  oc- 
cupying the  post  of  familiar  friend  and 
spuituid  adviser,  and  not  seldom  that  of 
the  ffallant  of  the  lady.  They  corre- 
sponded, in  a  certain  degree,  to  the  phi- 
losopheis  who  Uved  in  the  houses  of^  the 
wealthy  Romans  in  the  time  of  the  em- 
perors. A  round  toapet,  a  short,  black, 
brown,  or  violet  coat,  completed  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  abb^. 

Abb^s  commanpataires.  The  king 
of  France  had  formerly  the  right  of  ap- 
pointing abbots  over  two  huiraied  and 
twenty-five  menageries.  Tliese  abbots 
enjoyed  a  third  part  of  the  revenues  of 
the  monastery,  but  had  no  authority  over 
it,  the  charge  of  superintendence  being 
comnutted  to  a  pnewr  ekmstraL  Ac- 
cording to  rule,  every  abbot  ought  to 
receive  ordination  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  but  the  pope  dispensed  with  the 
rule,  and  the  aJM  qient  his  income  (from 
1900  to  150,000  French  livree)  wherever 
he  pleased.  This  shocking  abuse  excited 
the  indignation  of  the  people,  and  was 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  revolution.  The 
lower  sinecures  of  this  kind,  the  ahbams 
tk»  sevcmsj  were  used  as  pensions  for 
learned  men ;  the  richer,  to  provide  for 
the  younger  sons  of  the  nobihty. 
Abbey.  (See  AhhU  and  Msmaaicry*) 
Abbot,  George,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, bom  29  Oct.  1562,  studied  at  Ox- 
ford. When  the  translation  of  the  Bible 
was  begun,  in  1604,  by  order  of  kinjg 
James,  Abbot  was  one  of  the  eight  di- 
vines to  whom  it  was  committed.  In 
1609,  he  went  to  Scotland  to  assist  in 
ejecting  a  union  between  the  kirk  of 
that  country  and  the  church  of  England, 
and  conducted  the  business  vrith  much 
moderation  and  address.  In  Dec.  1609, 
he  was  made  bishop  of  Litchfield  and 
C!oveBtry;  in  Jan.  1610,  bishop  of  Lon- 
don; in  Nov.  following,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  His  enenues  ascribed  his 
rapid  promotion  to  flattery  of  the  king. 
In  1613,  however,  he  opposed  James' 
project  of  a  divorce  between  lady  Fran- 
ces Howard  and  the  eari  of  Essex,  and, 


in  1618,  the  royal  declaratioo,  permitting 
Sunday  sports,  which  he  prohibited  the 
reading  of  in  church.  His  health  de- 
clining, he  went  to  Hampshire  for  recrea- 
tion, and,  being  invited  to  a  hunt  by  lord 
Zouch,  had  the  misfortune  to  shoot  the 
same-keeper  vrith  an  arrow  aimed  at  a 
aeer  fix)m  a  cross-bow.  This  accident 
affected  him  so  much,  that,  besides  set- 
tling an  annuity  of  20^  on  the  vridow,  he 
kept,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  a 
monthly  &^  on  Tuesday,  the  dav  of  the 
unhappy  event  Though  troubled  with 
the  gout,  he  performed  the  ceremony  of 
crowning  Charles  I.  He  was  never  much 
in  this  monarch's  fiivor,  and  was  sus- 
pended from  the  exercise  of  his  functions 
as  primate,  on  refusing  to  license  a  ser- 
mon preached  by  Dr.  Sibthorpe,  in  jus- 
tification of  a  loan  demanded  by  the  king. 
At  a  meeting  of  parliament  he  was  re- 
stored, and  died  at  Croydon,  Aug.  5, 1633, 
aged  71. 

Abbot,  Charles,  from  1808  till  1817 
q>eaker  of  thq  Britbh  house  of  commons ; 
Mm  1755,  smdied  at  Westminster.  His 
fiither  was  Dr.  Abbot,  minister  of  All 
Saints'  church,  at  Colchester.  Impelled 
b^  the  desire  of  distinc^n,  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  stud^  of  th^aw,  though 
possessed  of  a  ccmsiderablflbrtuiie.  His 
object,  however,  was  nonprofessional 
reputation,  though  he  had  an  extennve 
practice  in  the  court  of  chancery.  On 
account  of  a  Latin  poetn  which  he  wrote 
on  the  empress  of  Kussia,  Catherine  II., 
the  Russian  ambassador  in  London  pre- 
sented him,  in  the  name  of  the  empress, 
a  gold  medal  He  wrote  some  treatises 
on  legal  subjects,  and  was  chosen  in 
1790, 1796,  and  1802,  into  the  house  of 
commons.  As  a  member  of  parliament, 
he  exerted  himself  to  introauce  better 
order  into  the  printing  and  distribution 
of  the  acts  of  parliament :  and  endeavor- 
ed, though  in  vain,  to  enect  a  reform  in 
die  phit^oloffy  of  the  statutes,  which 
should  make  mem  more  perspicuous.  In 
1795,  he  supported  Pitt's  fiunous  Riot  Act) 
and  always  attached  lumself  to  the  min- 
isterial party.  In  1796,  he  proposed,  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  finance, 
an  amendment  in  the  promulgation  of 
the  laws,  which  was  accepted.  In  1799, 
he  supported  the  inmosition  of  the  in- 
come tax.  In  1800,  he  proposed  to  im- 
pose upon  the  collectors  of  the  public 
revenues  the  interest  of  the  sums  un- 
collected, in  order  to  prevent  deficits  in 
their  returns;  and  voted  to  continue  the 
Mutiny  Bill  till  1807.  He  was  succes- 
sively first  seoretary  of  state  in  Ireland, 
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and  lord  commiwiiw^  of  the  treasury ; 
was  mode  privy  counsellor,  and  in  1802 
^)eaker  of  the  Aouse  of  commons.  Tins 
post  is  fatiguing,  but  lucrative  on  account 
of  the  large  fees  for  the  enrolment  of  pri- 
vate bills  which  pass  the  house.  These 
Inlls  Are  referred  to  a  oommittee,  whose 
reports  are  almost  always  accepted,  un- 
less they  propose  an  innovation  on  some 
established  usage.  The  qieaker  is  very 
watchful  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
any  thing  informal  in  tlie  wording  of  the 
hiUs,  and  to  check  all  personalities  in  de- 
bate. This  superintendence  A.  is  said 
to  have  exercised  with  much  impartiali- 
ty. When  the  opposition  made  a  motion 
in  the  house  of  commons  to  impeach  lord 
Melville,  (Dundas,)  the  rotes  were  equal, 
and  the  motion  was  decided  in  the  afiinn- 
ative  by  A.'s  castiuff  vote.  In  1817,  he 
resigned  his  office  of  speaker,  on  account 
of  weakness  in  his  eyes,  and  entered  the 
house  of  lords,  having  been  created  vis- 
count Colchester.  He  is  tlie  author  of  a 
treatise  on  commerce  and  maritime  law, 
according  to  the  principles  of  tlie  British 
ministfy,(XiOnd.  1802,  a  third  edit.  1808.) 
Died  IVfoy  a  1829. 

Abbot,  {Heb,  MMOyfaiher,)  was  origi- 
nally the  nan^  of  every  aged  monk ;  but 
since  thft  wBntury,  it.  denotes  the  head 
ofajaonaste^  The  abbot  reqidres  un- 
conditional  obedience  from  his  monks, 
and  his  office  is  to  supervise  the  whole 
brotherhood,  to  en£>rce  the  observance  of 
the  rules  of  the  order,  and  manage  the 
•  property  of  the  convent.  Since  the  Cth 
century,  abbots  have  always  been  priests; 
and,  since  the  seeond  council  of  Nice,  in 
787,  have  enjoyed  the  power  of  confer 
ring  the  lower  orders  of  priesthood ;  but, 
in  the  essential  points  of  jurisdiction, 
were  every  where  subject  to  the  dioce- 
san bishop,  till  the  11th  century,  and  in- 
d^[>endent  of  each  other.  Tlie  conse- 
qiience  of  the  abbots  ^w  with  the 
, Wealth  of  their  monasteries;  several,  es- 
'^gptecially  in  those  countries  where  the  dif- 
"nlsion  of  Christianity  proceeded  from  the 
monastic  establishments,  received  ofns* 
copal  tities  and  privileges ;  all  held  a  rank 
next  to  that  of  bishop,  ami  had  a  vote  in 
the  ecclesiastical  councils.  Equal  privi- 
leges and  rightsappertainedto  the  abbess- 
es as  the  superiors  of  the  nunneries,  except 
that  they  have  seldom  been  allowed  to 
vote  in  synods ;  andthe  power  of  ordain- 
ing, the  administration  or  the  sacraments, 
wid  other  sacerdotal  offices,  were  ex- 
pressly forbidden  them,  in  tlie  9th  centu- 
nr.  About  this  time,  by  the  favor  or 
from  the  wants  of  the  kings,  abbeys  fre- 


queiidy  came  into  the  hands  of  the  kuty* 
What  avaricious  barons  had  extorted  frcwn 
single  convents  in  the  8th  century,  the 
weakness  of  the  Cariovingians  accorded 
to  their  partisans,  as  a  reward  of  fidelity 
and  military  merit,  since  the  kings  pos- 
sessed the  right  of  patronage  over  all  ab- 
beys established  on  their  crown  lands  or 
family  estates,  and  generally  over  aU 
which  derived  their  origin  frQjn  the  roy- 
al boumy,(moiuufenar«|^ta,)  Thus,  in 
the  10th  century,  a  number  of  the  most 
consideriU>le  convents  in  the  territory  of 
the  Roman  church  had  lay  abbots,  or  ab- 
bot-counts, (Mates  mUites,  abba  coTniUs^) 
who  appropriated  to  their  ovm  use  the 
income  of  these  institutions.  In  clois- 
ters fallen  to  sucii  worldly  masters,  the 
spiritual  supervision  was  discharged  by 
inferior  abbots,  deans,  or  priors.  To  the 
princes  and  princesses  of  the  royal  family, 
abbeys  were  jirescnted,  to  demiy  the  ex- 
})eBses  of  their  tables :  the  richest  were 
retained  by  the  kings  themselves ;  (thus 
Hu^h  Capet  was  obhot  of  St.  Denis,  near 
Paris,  and  of  St.  Martin,  at  Tours.)  Nun- 
neries wore  sometimes  assigned  to  men, . 
and  monasteries  to  distinguished  females. 
But  tliis  abuse,  which  had  crept  even 
into  the  Byzantine  empire,  rarely  sur- 
vived the  laymen  who  had  received  the 
jriitR.  Tliese  were  called  commendatorif 
abbot^f  because  the  form  of  the  presen- 
tation was  a  recommendation  of  the  con- 
vent to  rhexi  protection.  The  zeal,  which, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  10th  century*, 
urged  a  reform  m  monastic  discipline, 
gradually  succeeded  in  abolishing  such 
donatives  to  the  laity ;  and  military  abbots 
were  now  more  rarely  seen  discharginff, 
in  person,  the  duties  of  a  soldier,  though 
the  convents  under  royal  patronage  were 
for  a  long  time  retained,  to  reward  the  ser- 
vices of  the  crown  vassals  in  war,  by  con- 
tributions of  money  and  peasants.  The 
superiors  of  the  military  clergy  bore,  in  the 
camp,  the  name  ofJUM  abbots^  as  Uie 
name  of  (MU  was,  in  the  middle  ages, 
frequently  used  to  denote  not  only  magis- 
trates (9S(Ma9pQpuL%yih<&  pnetor  at  C^- 
oa)  and  secular  ecclesiastical  dignitaries, 
but  also  the  chiefs  of  religious  and  jovial 
fraternities,  e.  g.  abboA  eornardorumy  stuUe- 
ni7ii,the  abbot  of  misrule.  Inconsequence 
of  the  reform  commenced  at  Cluny,  there 
arose,  new  monasteries  without  abbots, 
over  which  the  abbot  of  the  convent  ol^ 
reformed  Benedictines,  at  this  place,  ap- 
pointed priors  or  jnro-abbatesy  or  even  co- 
abbates^  who  remamed  dependent  on  lum. 
Besides  the  Benedictines,  only  the  gray 
monks  of  Vallombrosa,  Uie  Cistercians, 
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Bernardines^  FemHaiis,  Trap[U8t8,Gniid> 
moDtani,  Prsinonstmtenses,  and  some  bo- 
dies of  regular  choristers,  denomiiiate  their 
superiors  a66oi«.  In  the  other  orders,  the  ti* 
ties  mtgoresy  mtntsfrt,  priors  or  rectors,  were 
in  use.  Beddes  the  female  branches  of  the 
above  ordtn^  the  nuns  of  Fontevraud 
and  the  female  secular  choristers  have  al>> 
besses.  These  have  alwa^  remained  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  their  diocesan  bish- 
ops. The  abbots  of  many  other  convmits, 
on  the  contnury,  shook  off  the  authority 
of  the  bishops,  and  acknowledged  no  mas- 
ter but  the  pope.  The  mitred  abbots  en- 
joyed the  right,  fi^quently  conferred  on  the 
Benedictines  in  the  midcUe  ages  by  the  pa^ 
pal  legate,  of  adopting  the  episcopal  title 
and  infflgnia.  Only  a  few,  however,  pos- 
sessed the  episcopal  power  with  dioceses 
c^  their  own,  of  whom  there  was  not  one 
in  France.  Before  the  period  of  seculariza- 
tion, there  were  in  Germany,  but  in  Ger- 
many only,  princely  abbots  and  princely 
abbesses.  These  abbeys  were  secular- 
ized in  1803,  and  became  principalities. 
By  rule,  the  choice  of  abbots  appertains  to 
the  chapters  df  thw  convents.  In  the  in- 
dependent abbess,  this  is  followed  by  the 
papal  con&rmation ;  in  die  dependent,  by 
the  e{Mscopal :  yet,  for  a  long  time,  many 
abbeys  in  Italy  have  been  confemd  1^ 
the  pope,  and,  in  France,  by  the  king,  not- 
withstanding the  concoricA  of  1516.  The 
secular  clergy,  who  enjoy  these  benefices 
without  observing  the  nues  of  the  order, 
are  termed  secular  ttbbois ;  on  the  other 
hand,  their  vicars  in  the  convents  them- 
selves, like  all  abbots  of  the  monkish  order, 
are  called  retnikir  abhats,  Younffer  sons 
of  distinguished  families  have  often  en- 
tered tlie  ranks  of  the  secular  clergy,  in 
order  to  become  secular  abbots,  fuid  to 
receive  the  income  of  an  abbey  ,without  be- 
ing restricted  by  monastic  rules.  As  such 
expectants  were  called  in  France  abb^, 
this  became  a  general  appdlation  for 
young  secular  cJbrgy  who  were  out  of 
office.  (See  .^56^.)  Since  the  revolution, 
which  changed  the  abbeys  into  national 
property,  and  took  fiiom  those  expectants 
the  object  of  their  exertions,  this  class  has 
diminished  in  France ;  but  it  is  yet  nu- 
merous in  Italy,  where  young  scholars  are 
called  abbots,  merely  mm  having  under- 
gone the  tonsure,  though  not  in  orders. 
Napoleon  led  a  whole  army  of  Italian 
abbots  to  Corsica,  where  they  lived  on 
redueed  incomes,  till  the  restoration  scat* 
tered  them  again  over  Italy.  At  the  time 
of  the  reformation,  several  abbeys  and 
convents  were  retained  for  the  benefit  of 
the  clergy  and  the  support  of  unmarried 


femaks.  Some  Pvotestwt  de^gymen, 
therefore,  still  bear  the  titleof  oMoC,  with 
which  dignity  the  right  of  sitting  in  the 
diet  of  the  statw  is  umted ;  as,  for  exam-* 
pie,  in  the  Wurtemburg  assembly.  There 
are  also  Protestant  lames  who  are  called 
abbesses.  In  Lower  Saxony,  this  dignity 
was  indeed  abolished,  at  the  dme  ^the 
confiscation  of  the  cloisters,  etc.,  under  the 
French  Weatphalian  ^veniment;  but  in 
some  countries,  e.  g.  m  the  kingdom  of 
Hanover,  it  has  been  restored.  In  the 
Greek  church,  the  superiors  of  a  convent 
are  called  higumeni,  mandoiB,  and  the  ab- 
bots general,  arehimandntes. 

Abbreviations;  (called  by  the  Ro- 
mans nota ;  hence  notorittf,  a  short-hand 
writer.)  The  desire  of  saving  time  and 
space,  or  of  secrecy,  led  to  the  invention 
of  abbreviations  in  writing.  The  abbre- 
viations of  the  Romans  were  of  three 
sorts:  1.  Words  and  syllables  were  abbre- 
viated, Meia;  2.  One  letter  was  substituted 
for  another,  for  the  purpose  of  secrecy ; 
3.  Arfoitraiy  signs  were  used,  like  those 
of  mathematics.  The  sigla  are  again  of 
three  kinds,  according  as  the  abbreviations 
relate  to  sylkbles,  words,  or  phrases.  The 
two  last  kinds  of  sigla  are  sometimes 
called  nota  Tiromana,  fijom  Cicero's 
fireed  man,  Tulhus  Tiro^  flbniusi  how* 
ever,  had  already  inventecnlOO  of  ^ose 
signs,  to  whidi  llro  added  the  preposi- 
tions. Others  increased  their  nuinber  still 
more,  and  Lucius  Annseus  Seneca  collect- 
ed and  arranged  5000  of  ihem.  But  even 
Ennius  was  not  their  first  inventor.  Every  * 
written  language  has  such  abbreviati<His> 
Many  of  them  are  indeterminate  and  un- 
c^tain,  and  the  contents  of  many  o^ 
writings  and  inscriptions  remain,  on  that 
account,  ambiguous.  The  oldest  and 
most  common  abbreviations  are  those  of 
names,  titles,  and  formulas;  e.g.  M.MoT' 
eus,  Md.  €BdiUs,  Cos.  csntiii,  Coes.  een- 
sulesy  &c.  The  monks,  in  the  middle 
ages,  made  use  of  many  abbreviations  in 
copyinff  the  classic  authors,  on  which  ac- 
count me  manuscripts  of  that  time  cai^ 
not  be  read  with  ease,  except  by  practised 
CTree.  These  abbreviatlcms  often  give 
rise  to  differem  readings.  They  have 
been  nmch  lees  used  mnce  the  invention 
of  printing.  The  Germans  employ  them, 
for  ordinary  words,  in  greater  moportion 
than  other  civilized  nations.  The  abbre- 
viations in  the  Enghsh  law  ue  numerous ; 
there  are  also  a  great  many  for  English 
tides.  Many  woi^  in  the  modem  lan- 
guages arose  firom  abbreviationB  of  Latin 
terms,  as  they  were  taken  bythe  icnorant 
fi»r  die  words  themselves    'niefQllowing 
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list  contains  many  of  the  abbreviations 
most  fi-equently  met  with : 

Roman  MbreviaHons  on  CainSf  fye, — 
A.  U.  C.  or  AB.  U.  C.  ab  xurht  condUa^ 
from  the  foundation  of  the  city:  C. 
omUm:  ciO  or  CXO,  1000:  00,  5000: 
CCCIOOO,  100,000:  C.ML.cenhniiifitUMt: 
COS.  coMul:  COBS,  anrndes:  C.R. 
civis  Rotnanus :  J>*Oi  dnsoptimisyeXdeo 
ooUmo:  hH.S^Jt9U8h4mimumSahaior: 
Imp.  imperator:  K.>  kaknda:  M.  S. 
numu  tenptum :  NON.  APR.  nottw  Apri- 
lie:  FON.M.poiU^nummus:  PB&D. 
KAL.  pridie  kalenJiu :  QUIR.  qmrites : 
RESP.  retpMka :  S.  C.  tmtdui  cmtstd- 
htm:  S.  P.  Q.  R.  senahLS  popvhtsque 
Romanut:    VL.  videUceL 

MbreviaHons  in  common  vse. — ^A.  B. 
or  B.A.  hacMor  of  arts:  Abp.  ardtr 
Inskop:  AsCarde  Christum:  A.  D. 
anno  Domini^  in  tiie  year  of  our  Lord : 
Admr.  tidmimstratar :  Aku  Mxbama: 
A.  M.  ante  meridiemy  forenoon;  dso, 
mmo  munMy  in  the  year  of  the  world ; 
and  artimn  magitter.  master  of  arts: 
Aik.T.  ArhanBos  terrdory:  B.  C.  Mbre 
Ouist:  B.D.hadidorqfdivimiy:  B.M. 
hachdor  of  medicine :  Bp.  biakop :  B.  V. 
Hesoed  Vtrgin :  C.  or  Chap,  ch^ider :  C. 
or  cent  ahmdred:  C.B.  companion  of 
tkeBatk:  vM  Caius  eoU^e :  C.P.S. 
keep0of  ihemnfseal:  C.&.keq^qf 
^sed:  Cl  OmnecHeut:  Ct  cowU: 
Cin.hmtdredfi>eiM:  D.C.  Dietrid  of 
Columlna:  D.  D.  doctor  if  divinitu: 
BelDdaware:  D.F.  defender  of theftiSi: 
'  D.G.  Dei  gratia:  D.T.  doctor  <f  theolo- 
gy: DwUpennyweiM :  E.G.  exeti^ 
mdia:  Kx^examfie:  £xr.  executor : 
Jr.  A.  8.  fellow  of  the  anti^wtrum  society : 
F.  L.  S.  feUovf  of  the  Lmntean  society : 
F.  R.  8.  and  A.  &.  fellow  and  associate  of 
the  royal  society:  F.  S.  A.  Jdlow  of  me 
society  of  arts:  GaLgoOon;  O.  C.  B. 
knight  grand  cross  of  the  Bath:  Geo. 
Georgia:  G.  R.  Georgias  rex,  king 
George:  H.  or  hr.  Aotir^ :  Hhd.  ^^o^- 
htad:  H.M. a  Ms mc§esty*s  sk^:  lb. 
or  ibid,  ibidem^  in  the  same  place :  I.  e. 
i(^e«e,that  is:  •(-  l.'H.&,  Jesus  hominum 
Salvator:  L  H.  S.  in  hoc  cruce  stdus: 
IIL  Minois:  In.  Indiana:  Incog,  tnco^- 
mto,  unknown :  Inst  instmdj  or  of  this 
month :  J.  U.  D.  Juris  utriusque  doctor : 
K.  B.  hmghi  of  the  Bath:  K.  C.  B. 
knight  commander  of  the  Bath:  Ky. 
KentM^:  KH.  kOderkin:  Kl  knight: 
L.  or  hb.  libra,  pound;  and  also,  &er, 
book:  La.  LouMiana :  L. D.  lath/  day: 
Ldpb  lordship:  Lea.  leagues:  Xieut 
lieuUnani:  L.L.D.  legum  doctor,  doc- 
tor of  kwB :    L.S.  locus  t^piZlt,  the  place 


of  the  seal :  M.  A.  master  ff  arts :  Mass. 
Massachusetts :  M.  C.  member  of  con- 
gress:  M.  D,  doctor  of  medieine:  Md.JMb- 
ryland:  Me.  Maine:  Meeen,  messieurs, 
gentlemen :  Mic.  T.  Michigan  territory: 
mis.  Mississmi :  Mo.  Miswuri :  M.  P. 
member  of  pmiftment :  MS.  manuscr^: 
MSS.  manuscripts :  N.  B.  nota  bene,  take 
notice :  N.  C.  AWfc  Carolina :  Nem.  con. 
or  Nem.  diss,  nemine  contradicente,  or  nem- 
«ne  dissentiente,  unanknously :  N.  H.  ATew 
Hampshire :  N.  J.  Nho  Jersey :  N.  S.  new 
stde:  N.Y.  AW^  FoHb:  Obt  ofre(lu»i/ : 
€fh.  Ohio:  O.  S.old style:  Oxon.  Ox- 
ford: Oz.  otmeet:  F^  Ptnnsutvania : 
Pari,  j^orlunnen/ .*  Part/Mirftctple  .*  Per 
cent  vereenfum,  by  the  hundred:  V\.piu- 
ral:  r.M,  post  meridiem:  V.9,postscr^ 
turn:  ^question:  Q.  E.  D.  otio<£ ererf 
demonstrandum :  Q.  E.  F.  quod  erat  fa- 
ciendum: (ct.Q.  quantum  st^fieit:  Q.V. 
auod  vide:  Rer.  reverend:  R.  I.  jR^d^ 
Island:  fL  If.  royal  naty:  Rt.  Hon. 
right  honoraibk:  Rx.WpM.rightworskqh' 
fid:  S.  south:  S.  or  St  saint:  S.  or 
Sec.  seconds :  S.  C.  SItnifik  Carolina : 
9ec.  secretary :  Sh.  «fttKtfigt :  bb.  scili- 
cet: St  <<ree*;  Ten.  Tennessee:  Ult 
idVtmo,  last:  U.  S.  UnUed  States:  Va. 
Firgthia;  Viz.  viddicet:  Vt  Vermont: 
W.  or  Wk.  treejb;  Xmas.  Christmas: 
Xn.  €9km<iem.'  Xper.  C^rwfop^.*  ¥•. 
tte:  Y».  them:  V.  tten;  Y'.  yow, 
and  year:    Y*.  <«f ;    Yn  that. 

Abbreviatori.  OfRcers  in  the  court 
of  Rome,  appointed  to  asnst  the  vice 
chanceltor  in  drawing;  up  the  pope's 
briefe,  and  reducing  petitions,  when  grant- 
ed  by  the  pope,  into  proper  fbrm,  to  be 
converted  into  bulls.  The  12  first  have 
the  dress  and  rank  of  prelates;  22  others 
belong  to  the  lower  clergy ;  the  rest  are 
laymen.  The  salary  of  an  A.  of  the  first 
nink  in  the  last  century  viras  2000  scudi. 

Abbt,  Thomas,  a  philosophical  vmter, 
bom  Nov.  2&di,  17SS,  at  Ulin  in  Suabia, 
eariy  manifested  distinguished  talents, 
and  taste  fbr  the  sciences.  In  1756,  he 
entered  the  university  of  Halle,  where  he 
applied  himself  to  metaphysics  and  math- 
ematics, quitting  theology,  to  which  he 
had  at  first  devoted  himself.  In  1760, 
he  was  invited  to  join  the  univcrmty  of 
Frankfort,  on  the  Oder,  as  professor  ex- 
traordinary. Here  he  vnrote,  amidst  the 
tumult  of  virar,  his  treatise  on  Death  for 
ones  Country.  In  the  folk>wing  year, 
after  he  had  accepted  an  appointment  as 
professor  of  mathematics,  at  Rintefai,  he 
lived  six  months  at  Berlin,  where  he 
became  mtimate  with  both  the  Eulers, 
MendehK>hn  and  Nieolai,  and  took  an 
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actiTe  part  in  die  letters  on  literBtiire,(lA(- 
eraturinrttfen,)  He  died  in  1766,  in  the 
prime  of  life,  at  the  residence  of  one  of 
the  minor  Gennan  princes,  his  intimate 
friend  and  protector.  A^'s  writings  ex- 
hibit acuteness,  imagination,  and  spirit, 
and  abound  with  j>ractical  philoeo^y, 
particukurly  his  treatise  on  **  Merit."  He 
certainly  would  have  ranked  amon^  the 
most  distinguished  writers,  if  he  had  Uved 
till  his  mind  was  fully  matured.  Young 
as  he  was,  he  deserves  to  be  numbered 
among  the  writers,  who,  in  the  time  of 
Lessing,  labored  with  united  zeal  to 
raise  and  refine  German  Uterature. 

Aboera,  a  city  on  the  Thracian  coast, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Hercules.  Though  it  boasted  of  being 
the  native  place  of  Democritus  and  Pro- 
tagoras, yet  it  was  regarded  among  the 
ancients  as  notorious  for  stupidity.  Wie- 
land  has  portrayed  it  as  such,  in  an  amus- 
ing manner,  in  his  AhderiUi, 

Abdicatioit,  properly  sp^iking,  is  only 
a  voluntary  resignauon  of  a  digni^,  partie- 
ulariy  the  supreme.  Of  royal  abdications) 
the  most  fim^ious  are  those  of  the  empe- 
rors Diocletian  and  Maximian,  in  305 ;  of 
the  emperor  Charles  V.,  in  1556 ;  of  the 
que«iChristinaofSweden,inl654.  They 
have  been  the  most  frequent  in  Spain: 
Oharies  L,  in  1556;  Philip  V.,  in  1724; 
Charles  IV.,  in  1808 :  next  in  Sav(^  and 
Sardinia :  Amadeus  L,  in  1440 ;  Victor 
Amadeus  11^  in  1730 :  but  onlv  a  few  in- 
dividuals have  remained  faithful  to  their 
resolutions ;  e.  g.  Diocletian,  Charles  V., 
and  Victor  Einuiuel,  king  of  Sardinia, 
who  abdicated  in  favor  of  ms  brother  Fe- 
lix, in  1621 .  ( See  Piedmont^  revolution  o£ ) 
Victor  Amadeus,  of  Sardinia,  attempt- 
ing to  resume  the  ffovemmcnt  by  force, 
was  imprisoned  by  his  son,  Charles  Em- 
anuel III.  Involuntary  resignations  are 
also  caUed  abdications ;  e.  g.  Najpoleon's 
abdication  at  Fontainebleou.  Tne  right 
of  a  prince  to  resign  the  crown  cannot  be 
disputed;  but  the  resignation,  as  some 
say,  can  afiect  only  his  personal  ri^ht  to 
the  crown,  and  cannot  prejudice  his  de- 
scendants ;  still  less  force  upon  the  state 
another  constitution,  or  another  fiimily. 
The  abdication  of  Charles  IV.  of  Spain, 
according  to  them,  could  only  take  ^fect 
in  &vQr  of  the  legitimate  successor,  but 
could  not  emitie  a  foreign  sovereign  to 
establish  a  new  dynasty.  The  abd£ated 
fwince  is  sometimes  aflowed  exterior 
marks  of  homage,  the  title  of  ftM^'e^,  Sec. ; 
but  sovereign  powers  he  can  no  longer 
exercise.  Out  of  his  own  country,  he  en- 
joys not  the  honors  of  a  monarch,  nor, 


in  general,  jurisi^tion  over  his  suite.  If 
he,  in  whose  fiivor  the  abdication  was 
made,  dies,  or  declines  the  ofiered  di|^ty, 
the  right  of  the  abdicated  prince  is  re- 
vested. Thus  Philip  V.  of  Spain  resumed 
the  throne  upon  the  death  of  his  son  Louis, 
which  took  place  half  a  year  after  he  had 
resigned  in  his  fevor.  But  queen  Chris- 
tina of  Swed^  made  a  similar  attempt  in 
vain.  Voluntary  abdications,  as  they  are 
called,  are  often  involuntary,  and  the 
effects  of  court  intrigue. 

Abik>iien,  in  anatomical  language,  the 
belly.  MdmAnoi  muades^  the  muscles  of 
the  beUy. 

Abel,  the  second  son  of  Adam,  a  twin 
brother  of  Cain.  The  latter  was  a  tiller  of 
the  ground,  A.  a  shepherd.  Botii  brought 
their  offisrings  before  the  Lord ;  Cain,  the 
first  fruits  of  the  ground;  A.,  the  firstlings 
of  his  fiock.  God  accepted  the  offering  of 
A. ;  the  ofiering  of  Cain  he  rejected.  The 
latter,  instigated  by  envy,  murdered  his 
brother  in  the  field.  Thus  the  first  murder 
on  earth  was  committed.  The  opiniou  of 
several  Christian  fitthers,  that  A.  died  un- 
married, has  given  rise  to  the  sect  of  .^ftefdM 
or  AbdonUes,  (q.  v.)  The  church  considers 
the  ofiering  of  A.  as  the  pattern  of  a  pure 
and  holy  ofiering,  pleasing  to  God,  and 
Christ  himself  calls  him  tiKust 

Abelaed,  Peter,  originaUy  Abailerd, 
a  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict, 
equally  ffamous  for  his  learning  and  for 
his  unfortunate  love  of  H^loise,  was  bom 
in  1079,  near  Nantes,  in  the  little  village 
of  Palais,  which  was  the  property  of  his 
&ther  Berenger.  His  inclination  led  him 
to  Uie  study  of  the  sciences ;  and,  in  order 
to  devote  himself  fiilly  to  philosophy,  he 
ceded  to  his  brothers  his  n^ts  of^ primo- 
geniture and  his  estates.  He  studied 
poetry,  rhetoric,  philosophy,  jurispru- 
dence, and  theology,  the  Greek,  Hebrew, 
and  Latin  languages,  and  soon  became 
fiuniJiar  with  them;  but  scholastic  phi- 
losophy chlefiy  engaged  his  attention. 
Though  Bretagne  then  possessed  many 
distinguished  scholars,  A.  soon  acquired 
all  they  could  teach.  He  went  therefore 
to  Paris,  the  university  of  which  attracted 
students  fix>m  all  parts  of  Europe.  Wil- 
liam de  Champeswc  was  the  most  akilfuh 
disputant  of  his  time.  A.  made  so  good 
use  of  his  instructions^  that  he  was  often 
victorious  over  his  master,  in  contests  of 
wit  and  logical  acumen.  The  friendship 
of  Champeaux  was  soon  succeeded  bv 
enmity,  in  wliich  his  other  scholars  took 
part,  and  A.^  who  had  not  yet  completed 
tus  22d  year,  escaped  the  consequences  of 
their  ill-will,  by  fixing  himself  at  Melun, 
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where  he  was  soon  fi^llowed  by  a  miiki- 
tude  of  youn^  men,  who  were  induced, 
by  hk  reputauoD,  to  leave  the  schools  of 
Paris,  in  order  to  attend  his  lectures. 
Envy  pursued  him  here,  and  he  left  Me- 
lun  for  Corbeily  where  he  was  no  less 
admired  and  persecuted.  Li  compliance 
with  the  advice  of  his  physicians,  he  soon 
after  remitted  liis  labors,  for  the  purpose 
of  restoring  his  disord^d  health  by  a 
journey  to  nis  native  place.  After  two 
years,  he  returned  with  renovated  strength 
to  Paris,  became  reconciled  to  his  former 
teacher,. and  opened  a  school  of  rhetoric, 
the  fame  of  which  soon  deprived  all  the 
others  of  their  pupils.  He  lectured  on 
rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  theology,  and 
educated  many  di^inguishcd  scholars, 
among  whom  were  the  future  pope,  Cob- 
lestin  n.,  Peter  of  Lombardy,  bishop  of 
Paris,  Berengar,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  and 
St.  Bernard.  At  this  time,  there  resided 
at  Paris  a  young  lady,  by  name  Louisa 
or  li^ldise,  niece  to  Fidbert,  a  canon  of 
that  city,  then  of  tlie  age  of  17  years. 
Few  ladies  surpassed  her  in  beauty,  none 
equalled  her  in  genius  and  knowledge. 
A.,  though  alread^r  of  the  ago  of  39  years, 
became  inspif^  with  such  violent  love  for 
H^Ioise  as  to  forffet  his  duty,  his  lectures, 
and  his  &md  H^oise  was  no  less  sus- 
ceptible. Under  the  pretext  of  finisliing 
her  education,  A.  obtained  Fulbert*s  per- 
mission to  visit  her,  and  finally  became  a 
resident  in  the  house  of  the  canoti.  The 
lovers  lived  several  months  in  the  utmost 
happiness,  occupied  more  with  their  love 
than  with  tlieir  smdiea.  But  the  verses 
in  which  A.  celebrated  his  passion  were 
circulated  in  Paris,  and  finally  reached 
the  eyes  of  Fulbert  He  separated  the 
lovers,  but  too  late ;  Heloise  was  already 
])regnant  A.  fled  vnih  her  to  Bretagne, 
where  she  was  delivered  of  a  son,  who 
died,  however,  eariy.  He  now  resolved 
to  marry  her  secretly.  F.  was  obliged 
to  give  his  consent,  and  H<^loise,  who, 
ftiom  a  folse  delicacy,  preferred  to  be  his 
mistress  rather  tlian  his  wife,  and  bad 
formeriy  written  to  him  that  she  would 
not  deprive  the  world  of  so  great  a  man 
by  domestic  cares,  at  last  consented.  The 
marriage  was  performed,  and,  in  onler  to 
keep  it  secret,  Hdoise  remained  with  her 
uncle,  whilst  A*  retained  his  former  lodg- 
ings, and  continued  his  lectures.  They 
saw  each  other  but  seldom ;  Fulbert,  how- 
ever, thought  the  reputation  of  his  niece 
would  be  injured  by  this  secret  union, 
and  made  it  known ;  but  Heloise,  valuinff 
A.'t  fome  higher  than  her  own  good 
name,  denied  lier  marriage  with  an  oath. 


Fulbert  manifested  his  anger  by  ill  treat- 
ment; to  deliver  her  from  which,  A. 
carried  her  away  a  second  time,  and 

f  laced  her  in  the  convent  of  Argenteuil. 
'ulbert  erroneously  believed  it  was  in- 
tended to  force  her  to  take  the  veil,  and, 
under  the  influence  of  rage,  he  subjected 
A.  to  an  ignominious  mutilation.  A.  be- 
came, in  consequence,  a  monk  in  the 
abbey  of  St  Denis,  and  Heloise  took 
the  veil  at  Argenteuil.  After  time  had 
somewhat  moderated  his  grief,  he  re- 
sumed his  lectures,  and  incurred  new 
Eersecutions ;  his  enemies  accused  him  of 
eresy  at  tlie  council  of  Soissons,  1122, 
on  account  of  his  Essay  on  the  Trinity. 
They  succeeded  in  having  it  declared 
heretical,  and  A.  was  condemned  to  bum 
it  with  his  own  hands.  Continued  per- 
secutions obliged  him  at  last  to  leave  the 
abbey  of  St.  Denis,  and  to  retire  to  a 

Clace  near  Nogent-sur-Seine,  where  he 
uilt  an  oratory,  which  he  dedicated 
to  the  Holy  GUiost,  and  called  it  Paraclete, 
Being  subsequently  appointed  abbot  of 
St.  GiMas  de  Ruys,  he  invited  Heloise 
and  her  relijrious  sisterhood  to  reside  at 
his  chapel  Paraclete,  and  received  them 
there.  The  lovers  saw  each  other  here 
axain  for  the  first  time  after  a  separation 
of  11  years.  A.  lived  afterwards  at  St. 
Giidas,  which  aflbrded  him  but  a  gloomy 
residence,  troubled  by  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  reform  the  monasteir,  and 
struggling  always  with  his  love  for  He- 
loise, and  the  hatred  of  the  monks,  who 
even  threatened  his  life.  St  Bernard, 
who  had  long  refiised  to  proceed  a^inst 
a  man  whom  he  esteemed,  finally  yielded 
to  the  repeated  remonstrances  of  his 
friends,  laid  the  doctrines  of  A.  before 
the  council  of  Sens,  in  1140,  had  them 
condemned  by  the  pope,  and  obtained  an 
order  for  his  imprisonment  A.  appealed 
to  the  pope,  published  his  defence,  and 
went  to  Rome.  Passing  through  Clu- 
ny,  he  visited  Peter  the  Venerable,  who 
was  abbot  there.  This  humane  and  en- 
lightened divine  effected  a  reconciliation 
between  him  and  his  enemies;  but  A. 
resolved  to  end  his  days  in  retirement 
The  severe  penances  which  he  imposed 
upon  himself;  together  with  the  grief 
which  never  left  his  heart,  gradually  con- 
sumed his  strength,  and  he  died,  a  pat- 
tern of  monastic  discipline,  in  1142,  at 
the  abbey  of  St  Marcel,  near  Cyifoits- 
sur-SaAne,  at  the  age  of  63  years.  He- 
loise begged  his  body,  and  had  him  buri- 
ed in  the  Paraclete,  with  the  view  of  re- 
posing in  death  by  his  side.  In  1800,  the 
ashes  of  botii  were  carried  to  the  museum 
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of  French  monuments  at  Paris,  and,  in 
Nov.  1817,  were  deponted  under  a  chapel, 
within  the  precincts  of  the  church  of  Mo- 
namy.  A.  was  distinguished  as  a  ^m- 
marian,  orator,  logician,  poet,  musician, 
philosopher,  theoloffian,  and  mathema- 
tician ;  but  he  has  left  nothing  to  justify 
the  reputation  which  he  enjoyed  among 
his  contemporaries.  He  excelled  in  the 
art  of  diiqputation.  His  doctrines  were 
often  reprehensible,  and  his  behavior 
censurable.  His  love  and  his  misfortunes 
have  secured  his  name  fit>m  oblivion; 
and  the  man,  whom  Ins  own  centuiy  ad- 
mired as  a  profound  divine,  is  now  cele- 
brated as  the  martyr  of  love.  The  letters 
of  A.  and  H^loise  have  been  often  pub- 
lished, in  the  original  and  in  tronslatious. 

Abelites,  Abelians,  or  Abelonians.  St. 
Augustine  eives  this  name  to  a  Christian 
sect,  whicfiprobably  sprang  from  the 
Gnostics.  They  abe^ained  mnn  matri- 
mony, to  avoid  propagating  original  sin, 
but  adopted  the  cbilc&en  of  others^  and 
brought  them  up  in  their  own  principles. 
This  society  existed,  towards  the  end  of 
the  4th  centuiy,  among  the  people  who 
dwelt  near  Hippo,  in  the  northern  part  of 
Africa,  and  borro^'ed  their  name  from 
Abel,  the  son  of  Adam,  because  he  died 
unmarried  and  without  children.  They 
have  found  foUowcrs  in  the  Shakeis,  (q.  v.) 

ABENSBEao,  district  and  town  in  the 
cirde  of  Regen,  and  kingdom  of  Bavaria, 
83  miles  from  Ratisbon,  on  the  Abens, 
lias  230  houses,  and  1080  inbalntants.  It 
is  the  birth-place  of  the  Bavarian  histo- 
rian, John  Thurmaier,  who  called  him- 
self from  his  native  place,  AoenHnus, 
lived  from  1466  to  1534,  and  left  seven 
liooks  of  Bavarian  annals.  Here  Napo- 
leon, April  20,  1809,  obtained  a  victory 
over  an  Austrian  army,  imder  the  arch- 
duke Louis  and  general  Hiller,  (see  Eck- 
miU/,)  who  retired,  with  the  loss  of  12 
cannons  and  13000  men  taken  prisoners, 
to  Landshut  This  battle  became  impor- 
tant fit)m  its  consequences — ^the  taking  of 
I^Andshut,  on  the  21st,  the  battle  of  Eck- 
mCihl,  on  the  22d,  and  the  taking  of 
Ratisbon,  on  the  23d  of  April. 

Abercrobcbt,  sir  Ralph,  a  distin- 
j^nished  British  ^neral  officer,  was  bom 
jn  1738,  at  Tilhbodie  in  Clackmannan- 
shire. His  first  commission  was  that  of 
comet  in  the  Sd  resiment  of  dragoon 
guards,  io  1756 ;  and  he  gradually  p^»ed 
through  all  the  ranks  of  the  service,  un- 
til he  became  a  major-general,  in  1787. 
On  the  commencement  of  the  war  with 
France,  he  was  employed  in  Flanders 
and  Holland,  vrith  the  local  rank  of  lieu- 
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tenant-general,  and,  in  that  critical  ser- 
vice, displayed  equal  skill  and  humanity. 
In  1795,  he  received  the  order  of  the 
Bath,  and  was  appointed  conunander-in- 
chief^  of  the  forces  in  the  West  Indies. 
In  this  expedition  he  captured  the  islands 
of  Grenada,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  and 
Trinidad,  with  the  settlements  of  Deme 
rara  and  Essequibo.  On  his  return,  he 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  in 
Ireland ;  but,  for  reasons  very  honorable 
to  himself  Was  quickly  removed  to  the 
correspondent  conunand  in  Scotland.  In 
tlie  attempt  upon  Holland,  in  1799,  sir 
Ralph  haa  the  sole  command  on  the  first 
lauding,  and  both  his  troops  and  hunself 
greatlv  distinguished  themselves.  His 
royal  highness  the  duke  of  York  subse- 
quently arrived,  under  whom  sir  Ralph 
acted.  The  final  fiiilure  of  the  expedition 
is  well  known.  The  next  and  conclud- 
ing service  of  this  able  and  meritorious 
officer  was  in  the  expedition  to  Egypt, 
of  which  he  was  commander-in-chief. 
He  landed,  afler  a  severe  contest,  at  Abou- 
kir,  Mar.  8, 1801 ;  and  on  the  21st  of  the 
same  month  was  fou^t  the  battle  of 
Alexandria,  in  which  sir  Ralph  was  un- 
horsed and  wounded  in  two  places ;  not- 
withstanding which  he  disarmed  his  an- 
tagonist, and  gave  the  sword  to  sir  Sid- 
ney Smith.  The  general  kept  the  field 
during  the  day,  and  was  then  conveyed 
on  board  the  admiral's  ship,  where  he 
survived  about  a  week.  Ins  body  was 
conveyed  to  Malta,  and  interred  beneath 
the  castle  of  St.  Elmo,  and  a  monument 
was  voted  to  him,  by  parliament,  in  St 
Paul's  cathedral.  His  widow  was  also 
created  baroness  Abercromby,  with  re- 
mainder to  the  issue  male  of  her  late  hus- 
band ;  and  a  pension  of  20002.  a  year  was 
granted  in  support  of  the  dignity.  Sir 
Ralph  A.  left  four  sons,  George,  a  barris- 
ter at  law;  John,  a  major-general ;  James 
and  Alexander. 

Aberdeen  ;  the  principal  city  in  the 
north  of  Scotland ;  fat  57-  9^  N.  Ion.  2'  8' 
W.  It  is  divided  into  Old  and  New  A. 
The  old  town  was  of  some  importance  as 
eariy  as  898.  The  population  of  O.  and 
N.  A.  is  supposed  to  be  about  40,000. 
A.  has  two  colleges.  King's  and  Maris- 
chal's,  which,  thou^  quite  distinct,  are 
considered  as  forming  <me  university, 
called  the  U.  of  kin^  Charles.  There  are 
about  150  students  m  each  of  these  col- 
leges. The  cotton  manufactories  in  the 
vicinity  of  A.  employ  neariy  1000  per- 
sons. Vessels  to  the  buith^i  of  about 
40,000  tons  belong  to  the  port,  which  is 
extennvely  enga^  in  the  whale  and 
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other  fisheries.  About  2000  barrelB  of 
sahnon  are  exported  annually. 

Ab£ri>bsn»  George  Gordon,  earl  o£ 
also  viscount  Formatine,  one  of  the  16 
Scottish  peers,  who  have  seats  in  the 
^  house  of  lords,  was  sent  as  ambassador 
to  Vienna,  for  the  purpose  of  concluding 
an  aUiance  between  England  and  Austria, 
which  he  signed  Oct  ^1813,  at  TepUtz. 
lie  negotiated,  also,  the  alliance  of  king 
Murat,  of  Naples,  with  Austria,  in  1813 ; 
but  endeavored  in  vain  to  reconcile  those 
courts  in  1815.  Lord  A.,  as  an  admirer  of 
Grecian  art,  instituted,  in  1804,  the  Athe- 
nian Societv,  each  member  of  which  must 
have  visited  Athens. 

Aberlx,  John  Lewis,  a  landscape 
painter,  fiimous  for  his  FietAi  of  Suntzer- 
land;  bora  in  1723,. at  Winterthur.  He 
relinquished  the  manner  of  his  teacher, 
Meyer,  an  indifferent  artist,  went  to  Berae, 
received  better  instruction  from  John 
Grimm,  and  at  first  painted  portraits. 
But  his  inclination  for  landscape  painting 
gained  the  ascendency.  He  went,  in 
1759,  with  his  pupil  Zingg,  to  Paris,  and 
returned,  esteemed  and  admired,  to  Berne, 
where  he  died  in  1786.  His  manner  has 
been  veiy  often  imitated,  yet  his  sketches 
have  always  maintained  the  reputation  of 
being  the  best  in  their  kind. 

Aberration  of  hght  We  see  an 
object  because  the  rays  of  light  proceed- 
ing fi!om  it  strike  our  eyes,  and  we  see 
the  place  of  the  oliject  in  the  directioai  in 
which  they  proceed.  Let  us  now  imag- 
ine the  earth,  in  its  circuit  round  ^e  sun, 
just  arrived  <^po8ite  to  a  fixed  star,  which 
sends  ofif  ravs  perpendicularly  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  earth's  motion.  The  eye 
of  the  spectator  meets  the  ray,  and  as  be 
perceives  not  his  o>vn  motion,  he  sup- 
proses  the  light  to  be  moving  in  an  oppo- 
site direction ;  as,  when  we  sul  in  a  uoat, 
the  trees  on  tlie  shore  appear  to  pass 
along  by  us.  Thus  tlie  eye  misses  the 
perpendicular  ray,  but  meets  an  obli<}ue 
one,  and  thence  receives  the  impression 
of  the  light  in  the  direction  which  results 
fix>m  this  compound  motion,  namely,  in 
the  diagonal  or  a  parallelonum,  the  sides 
of  which  represent  the  real  motion  of  the 
light,  and  the  apparent  one,  (i.  e.  the  mo- 
tion of  the  earuij)  which  take  place  at 
the  same  time.  The  spectator  sees  tlie 
star  in  its  true  place  only  when  he  is 
either  approaching  it,  or  rcNceding  fit)m  it, 
in  a  straight  line.  When  moving  in  any 
other  direction,  the  star  appears  a  httle 
in  advance  of  its  tnie  position  in  tlie  same 
direction  (die  maximum  is  20"— 25") ; 
and  we  call  by  the  name  of  aberration 


qf  hg^  these  appavent  changes  in  the 
situation  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  occa^ 
sioned  by  the  motion  of  the  eaith.  We 
easily  see  that  these  changes  are  common 
to  all  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  are  only^ 
more  striking  in  me  case  of  the  fixed  stars. 
They  afibrd  an  additional  proof  of  the 
motion  of  the  earth.  In  consequence  of 
this  aberration,  the  fixed  stars  appear, 
during  the  revolution  of  the  earth  about 
the  sun,  according  as  they  are  situated, 
either  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  or  in 
its  poles,  or  somewhere  between  them, 
in  tne  first  case  to  deviate  in  a  straight 
line  to  the  rifht  or  left  of  their  true  jprnccj 
in  the  second  to  describe  a  circle,  m  the 
third  an  eUipse  about  that  point,  which 
fiirther  observation  determines  to  be  their 
real  situation.  This  discoveiy  we  owe 
to  Bradley,  (q.  v.)  For  the  aberraticMi  of 
light,  see  the  elementary  works  on  astron- 
omy, the  dictionaries  of  natural  philoso- 
phy by  Gehler,  Fisdier,  &c  There  is  a 
veiy  good  account  of  it  in  Biot's  TVaiU 
AUnhmtairt  tP Attronomte PhfiiqueyFana, 
1811, 2d  Treatise,  vol.  3,  page  120,  et  sea. 
Tables  of  aberration,  accompanied  with 
explanations,  are  to  be  found  m  the  baron 
von  Zac>h's  works,  TabuiUB  mecialeM  Ab- 
errationis  et  ATidationie^  dc,  Uotha,  1800, 
and  in  the  same  author's  JVbuvetfcf  Tables 
d^MhratumetdeMdaiimvaurliOAEtoi' 
leSf  avec  vne  Thhle  ghUrmt  tP  Merration 
pour  les  PlanHes  et  Us  ComHes^  Maraeilles, 
1812,  and  St^i^plhnent,  18ia 

Abilboaard,  Nicolai  Abraliam,  liis- 
torical  painter  to  the  king  of  Denmark, 
and  kmght  of  the  order  of  Danebrog. 
He  was  bom  at  Copenhagen,  in  1744, 
and  died  there  in  1809,  director  and  pro- 
fessor of  the  academy  of  fine  arts.  He 
was  undoubtedly  the  oreatest  genius,  in 
painting,  that  Denman  ever  possessed. 
All  his  works  display  profound  studv, 
richness  of  imagination,  and  remarkable 
|)ower  of  expression.  Five  years'  resi- 
dence in  Itoly  completed  the  education 
which  he  had  received  in  the  academy 
of  arts  at  Copenhagen,  yet  his  worlds 
never  lost  the  character  of  originality. 
The  creations  of  his  productive  imagina- 
tion were  sometimes  of  a  gloomy,  and 
always  of  a  grand  and  solemn  character. 
Modero  painting  can  hardly  show  a  finer 
coloring.  A  considerable  number  of 
the  large  pictures  in  the  apartments  of 
the  royal  palace  at  Christiansburg,  burat 
down  m  1/94,  were  by  A.  A.  has  painted 
four  pictures,  representing,  vrith  much 
force  of  aUegorical  expression,  the  most 
striking  pericras  of  European  history.  But 
few  of  his  works  in  the  palace  were  saved 
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ftom  the  GonflftgfBtion.  A  cofMadcrabte 
iiomber  ofhis  picture  however,  still  exist 
in  and  out  ofOopenhagen.  The  wounded 
Philocletes  is  as  vigorous  as  his  Cupid 
is  delicate;  both  are  executed  in  the 
style  of  a  master.  There  are  also  an 
excellent  Soorates,  Jupiter  weighing  the 
fkte  of  man,  and  others.  His  last  works 
were  four  large  ]iainting8,  representing 
scenee  from  Terence.  Nearly  all  his 
works  are  those  of  a  painter  formed  by 
the  studv  of  the  ancients,  and  of  the  re- 
mains of  antiquity.  Nothing  escaped  his 
observation,  which  stood  in  the  remotest 
relation  to  his  art  He  was  likewise  a 
distioffuished  lecturer  in  the  royal  acade- 
my of  arts,  and  has  left  several  disciples, 
painters  as  veell  as  sculptors,  who  do 
honor  to  their  master  and  to  their  coun- 
try ;  amongst  whom,  superior  to  all  the 
rest,  is  Thorwaldsen.  A.  acquired  repu- 
tation as  a  writer  by  some  short  essays, 
the  ol]gect  of  which  was,  partly,  to  correct 
a  false  taste  in  regard  to  the  arts,  partly 
to  illustrate  the  eariier  works  of  art 

Abiponians;  a  warl&e  tribe  of  Indians, 
between  SS""  and  SOP  S.  lat,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  conasting  of  5000 
persons,  who  pay  little  attention  to  agri* 
culture,  but  employ  themselves  piincipal- 
hr  in  hunting  and  fishing.  During  the 
nve  rainy  months,  they  resort  to  the  isl- 
ands of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  or  to  the  tops 
of  trees.  The  Abiponians  prefer  the 
flesh  of  ticers  to  every  other  m^t,  super- 
stitiously  Believing  that  it  gives  new  cour- 
age to  the  warrior.  Long  lances,  and 
arrows  with  iron  points,  are  their  weap- 
ons. They  are  oflen  at  war  vrith  the 
Spaniards.  Tlieir  wives  are  not  much 
lirowner  than  the  Spanish  ladies.  The 
men  are  tall,  with  aquiline  noses,  are 
good  swimmers,  and  fond  of  painting  fig- 
ures on  their  skin.  Their  caziques  are, 
in  times  of  peace,  their  Judges,  in  war 
their  leaders.  In  peace,  however,  their 
authority  is  very  limited ;  for  if  a  cazique 
should  attempt  an  unpopular  innovation, 
the  multitude  would  leave  him,  and  join 
other  tribes. 

Abjoeation,  oath  of;  the  oath  by  which 
an  Englishman  binds  himself  not  to  ac- 
knowledge anv  right  in  the  pretender  to  the 
throne  ofJBnglana.  It  signifies,  also,  accor- 
ding to  25  Charles  II.,  an  oath  abjuring  par- 
ticular doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

Ablegati  ;  in  diplomatic  language,  pa- 
pal ambassadors  of^the  second  rank,  who 
are  sent  with  a  less  extensive  commission, 
to  a  court  where  there  are  no  nuncios. 
This  title  is  equivalent  to  enroy.  (See 
Ambanador.) 


Abo  (in  Finnish,  Turku)  contains  1100 
houses,  and  11,300  inhalntants.  Since 
1817,  it  has  ceased  to  be  the  capital 
of  the  government  of  Finland.  The 
Russifm  administration  has  endeavored, 
however,  to  support  it  by  other  means ; 
and  it  continues  to  be  the  capital  city  of 
a  district,  as  well  as  the  seat  of  a  Luther- 
an  bishopric,  (in  1817,  raised  to  an  arch- 
bishopric,) and  of  the  supreme  court  of 
justice  for  South  Finland.  The  mouth 
of  the  river  Aurajocki,  nrotected  by  a 
promontory  of  the  gulf  of^Bothnia,  forms 
the  harbor  of  the  city,  which,  sinQe 
1817,  has  been  the  chief  place  of  export 
fix>m  Finland  to  Sweden,  and  even  to  the 
Mediterranean.  It  has  important  sugar- 
wbrks,  and  manu&ctures  or  leather,  linen, 
sail-cloth,  cordage,  glass,  coarse  broad- 
cloth, &c.  Many  ^ips  are  built  in  its 
docks.  The  academy  which  Gustavus 
Adolphus  established  m  1628  was  chang- 
ed by  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  into 
a  university,  which  wbb  endowed  stiU 
more  libenmy  by  the  emperor  Alexander. 
It  had,  in  1824,  forty  professors,  and  more 
than  500  students,  a  liorary  of  30,000  vols., 
a  botanical  garden,  an  observatory,  an 
anatomical  building,  and  a  chemical  labo- 
ratory, a  cabinet  of  medals  and  minerals, 
a  collection  of  mechanical  and  agricultu- 
ral models,  a  society  for  the  promotion 
of  science,  one  for  natural  history,  a  Bible 
society,  &c.  In  the  autumn  ofi827,  the 
whole  ci^,  including  the  buildings  and 
library  ofme  university,  was  burnt  down. 
The  Russian  government  has  taken  ener- 
getic measures  for  rebuilding  it 

Abo,  peace  of  Aug.  17, 1/43,  Sweden 
here  concluded  peace  with  Russia.  This 
ended  the  war  which  broke  out  Aug.  24, 
1741,  between  Russia  and  Sweden,  at  the 
instigation  of  France,  in  order  to  prevent 
Russia  fit>m  partaking  in  the  Austrian 
war  of  succession.  In  this  war,  after  the 
victory  of  Lacy,  near  Wilmanstrand,  Sept 
3, 1741,  the  Russians  conquered  all  Fin- 
land, in  consequence  of  the  mistakes  of  the 
Swedish  generals,  L6wenhaupt  and  Bud- 
denbrog.  The  empress  Elizabeth  promis- 
ed, however,  to  give  up  a  great  part  of  her 
conquests,  if  Sweden  would  choose  the 
prince  Adolphus  Frederic  ofHolstein-Got- 
torp,  bishop  of  Lubec,  heir  to  the  Swedish 
crown,  instead  of  the  crown-prince  ofDen- 
mark.  This  was  done  July  4, 1743.  Thus, 
in  1751,  the  house  ofHolstein-Gottorp  took 
possession  of  the  Swedish  throne,  which 
It  lost  agEun  after  the  abdication  of  Gus- 
tavus IV.,  in  consequence  of  a  resolution 
of  the  states  of  the  kmgdom,  May  10, 1809, 
which  took  effect  upon  the  dera  of 
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OfaariBS  XULy  Feb.  5, 1818.  After  this 
election,  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed 
at  A.,  in  which  Sweden  ceded  to  Russia 
the  Finnish  province  of  Kymmen^^rd, 
with  the  cities  and  fortresses  of  Frederics- 
hanim  and  Wihnanstrand,  and  the  city 
and  fort  of  Nyslot.  From  that  tinie,  the 
river  Kymmen^  has  been  the  boundary 
between  Sweden  and  Russia,  until  the 
latter  power  obtained  the  whole  of  Finn- 
land,  at  the  peace  of  Fredencshanun, 
Sept.  17, 1809.  June  25, 1745,  peace  was 
concluded  between  Sweden  and  Russia, 
at  St.  Petersburg. 
Abolition.  (See  Pardon^  right  o£) 
Abolition  of  slavery.  The  Society jor 
mitigating  and  gradually  aboligkmg  the 
State  of^aoery  &roughovi  the  Brwk  Do^ 
mmioTUf  sometimes  ^Hed  the  AnH-skwe' 
TV  Society,  has  been  recently  formed,  llis 
K.  H.  the  duke  of  Gloucester  is  preradeut 
of  the  society.  In  die  list  of  the  vice-presi- 
dents are  the  names  of  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  philanthppists,  and,  among 
tliem,  that  or  the  never-to-be-forgotten 
champion  of  the  negro's  cause,  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce.  The  society  has  already  pub- 
lished several  works  illustrative  of  the 
state  of  slavery,  and  pointhig  out  its  evils 
in  a  commercial,  political,  and  religious 
point  of  view,  f  Soe  Slavery,  Colonixation 
Society  and  fVUbciforce.)  The  more  im- 
mediate objects  of  the  society  are  to  ame- 
horate  the  condition,  of  the  slaves,  and  to 
fiicihtate  the  means  by  which  they  may 
obtain  their  freedom ;  and,  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  these  purposes, — To  remove 
all  the  existing  obstructions  to  the  manu- 
mission of  slaves :  To  cause  the  slaves  to 
cease  to  be  chattels  in  the  eye  of  the  law  i 
To  prevent  their  removal,  as  alaves,  from 
colony  to  colony,  and,  under  certain  modi- 
fications, their  sale  or  transfer,  except 
with  the  land  to  which  they  may  be  at- 
tached: To  abolish  markets  and  com- 
pulsory labor  on  Sunday,  and  to  make 
It  a  day  of  rest,  as  well  as  of  religious 
worship  and  instruction ;  and  also  to  se- 
cure to  the  slaves  equivalent  time  in  each 
week,  in  lieu  of  Sunday,  and  in  addition 
to  any  time  which,  independently  of  Sun- 
day, 18  now  afforded  them,  for  cultivating 
their  provision  grounds :  To  protect  the 
slaves,  by  law,  in  the  possession  and 
transmission  of  the  property  tiiey  may 
thus  or  in  any  other  way  acc^uire:  To 
enable  the  slave  to  purchase  his  fi^edom 
by  the  payment  at  once  of  a  fair  price  for 
his  redemption,  or  of  a  fiflh  part  of  that 

5 rice  at  a  time,  in  return  for  an  additional 
ay  m  the  week  to  be  employed  for  his 
own  benefit:   To  make  the  testimony  of 


daves  availaUe  in  courts  of  jtatice,  both  in 
civil  and  criminal  cases :  To  relieve  all  ne- 
groes and  peraons  of  color  fiv>m  the  burden 
of  legally  proving  their  freedom,  when 
brought  mto  question,  and  to  throw  on  tlie 
claiimmt  of  their  persons  the  burden  of  le- 
gally proving  his  riffbt  to  them :  To  pro- 
vide the  means  of  religious  instruction  for 
the  black  and  colored  population,  and  of 
Christian  education  for  their  chilchen :  To 
institute  marriage  among  the  slaves,  and 
to  protect  that  state  firom  violation  and 
fixrai  either  forcible  or  voluntary  disrup- 
tion :  To  put  an  end  to  the  driving  sys- 
tem: To  put  an  end,  also,  to  the  ari)itrary 
punishment  of  slaves,  and  to  put  their 
persons  as  well  as  property  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  law :  To  provide  that 
all  children  bom  after  a  certam  day  shall 
be  free,— care  being  taken  of  their  edu- 
cation and  maintenance  until  they  shall 
be  enable  of  acting  for  themselves :  To 
provide  that  no  colotiial  governor,  judge, 
attorney-general  or  fiscal,  shall  be  a  pos- 
sessor of  slaves,  or  shall  have  a  direct  and 
obvious  reversionary  interest  in  such 
property,  or  sliall  be  the  agent  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  slaves.  The  society  has  fur- 
ther proposed,  that  the  final  extinction  of 
slaveiy  should  be  accomplished  by  the 
redemption  of  all  females  from  the  lowest 
age,  to  about  40;  by  which  means  alt 
thGiT  posterity  would  be  bom  fi^ee.  The 
cost  of  this  measure  is  estimated  at 
300,OOOL;  but  should  parliament  refuse 
to  accede  to  this  or  some  other  efiectivo 
plan,  the  society  trust  that  their  object 
wiU,  nevertheless,  be  obtained  by  bring- 
ing free  labor  into  competition  with 
slave  labor ;  so  that  the  latter  shall  be- 
come of  so  little  value  as  to  be  not  worth 
retaining.  The  parent  society  is  sup- 
ported by  many  auxiliaries,  not  fewer  than 
350  of  which  are  in  active  operation  ui 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  if  they 
continue  to  proceed  with  the  energy  that 
has  hitherto  marked  their  pi:ogrcss,  tliere 
can  be  little  doubt  that  tliey  will  finally 
succeed  in  a  cause,  in  which  tmth,  jus- 
tice, and  the  dictates  of  rehgion,  are  ar- 
rayed on  their  side. 

Aborigines  ;  the  name  given  to  tlie 
eldest  inhabitants  of  a  country,  of  whose 
origin  nothing  certain  is  known.  The 
Roman  histonans  give  this  name  to  the 
people  who  dwelt  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome, 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Trojans.  Differ- 
ent derivations  of  the  word  are  ^ven. 
For  the  right  of  aborigines  to  the  soil,  see 
Indiam,  and  Occupancy,  right  of 

Aboukir,  the  ancient  Canopus,  is  at 
present  a  viUage  with  100  Arabian  inbabit- 
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ants:  ithasastrongcasdo  on  the  weetem 
side  of  a  spacious  bay,  protected  by  a 
projecting  point  of  laiicf  and  several  small 
islands,  and  is  situated  on  the  Egyptian 
coast,  iO  miles  east  of  Alexandria.  This 
place  has  l)ecome  distinguished,  in  mod* 
era  times,  by  the  naval  battle,  in  which 
tlie  English  admiral  Nelson  annihilated 
the  French  fleet,  between  t)ie  first  and 
the  third  of  August,  1798.  May  19, 1798, 
the. latter  sailed  from  the  harbor  of  Tou- 
lon, to  convey  an  army  to  Egypt,  under 
the  command  of  ffcueral  Buonaparte. 
As  soon  as  the  En^nsh  admiral  St.  Xin- 
cent,  who  was  cruising  before  Cadiz,  re- 
ceived information  of  this,  he  despatched 
rear-admiral  Nelson,  witli  14  ships  of  the 
line,  to  tlie  Mediterranean,  with  orders  to 
seek  and  attack  the  French  fleet.  Au^. 
1,  Nelson  caught  a  fflimpse  of  the  Frendi 
ships  in  tlie  road  of  A.  and  gave  Uie  sig- 
nal of  battle.  The  French  captions,  wfio 
^vcre  just  then  assembled  on  board  the 
admiraPs  ship,  had  hardly  time  to  retire 
to  their  posts,  before  the  first  English 
ship  began  the  attack.  Although  the 
French  fleet  was  disposed  in  a  curved 
line,  as  nev  as  possible  to  a  small  island, 
protected  by  a  battery  of  cannon  and 
mortars.  Nelson  suddenly  ordered  half 
of  his  force  to  break  through,  between 
t)ie  island  and  the  French  line  of  battle, 
and  to  sail  under  the  shore,  in  their  rear, 
while  the  other  half  approached  their 
front,  and  anchored  within  pistol  shot; 
so  that  the  French  ships  were  attacked 
from  all  sides.  At  sunset,  about  half 
past  C  o'clock  in'  the  evening,  the  bat- 
tle began.  At  the  end  of  an  hour,  5 
French  ships  were  dismasted  and  taken. 
The  French  admiral,  Brueys,  was  killed 
by  a  cannon-ball;  his  ship,  L'Orient,  how- 
ever, continued  the  battle  with  great  spir- 
it, until  she  lock  fire.  About  10  o'clock, 
tills  splendid  vessel,  of  120  gmis,  blew  up. 
Of  1000  men,  but  70  or  80  were  saved. 
Capt.  Casablanca  was  mortally  wounded, 
and  his  son,  a  boy  12  years  cdd,  volunta- 
rily remained  in  the  burning  ship,  and 
shared  his  fate.  The  other  ships  contin- 
ued the  cannonade  till  the  mormng,  which 
witnessed  the  entire  defeat  of  the  French 
fleeL  But  2  ships  of  the  hne  and  2  frig- 
ates escaped  to  Malta  and  Corfu ;  9  ships 
of  the  line  were  taken,  1  blown  up,  and 
anotlier,  together  with  a  frigate,  burned 
by  the  French  themselves ;  1  fiigate, 
however,  was  sunk.  Thus  the  naval 
power  of  France  in  the  Mediterranean 
was  a  second  time  annihilated ;  the  British 
flag  waved  trium{^ant  from  Gibraltar  to 
Alexandria ;   Buonaparte's  communicd- 


tion  witli  France  was  cut  oS,  aad  his 
enemies,  with  renovated  hopes,  united 
again,  in  the  subsequent  year^  in  a  new 
coaUtion.  (See  Egjfpiy  tcaukng  of  the 
Drtnehtn,) 
ABOUI.FEPA.  (See  Mvlfeda.) 
About  ;  the  situation  of  a  slnp  imme- 
diately after  she  has  tacked,  or  changed 
her  course. 

ABRACiU>ABBA ;  B  term  of  incantation, 
which  was  formerly  behoved  to  have  the 
power  of  curing  fevers,  especially  the 
slow  fevers,  the  intermittent  of  4  days, 
and  the  hemitriteus,  so  called  by  Hii>- 
pocrates,  which  was  generally  fatal.  At 
present,  this  word  is,  for  the  most  part, 
used  in  jest,  without  any  particular  mean- 
uig,  like  hocus  poeus.  According  to  Q. 
Serenus  Sammonicus,  it  ought  to  be  writ- 
ten so  as  to  form  a  magic  triangle,  in  or- 
der to  produce  the  supposed  enect ;  viz. 

ABRACADABRA 

BRACADABR 

R  A  C  A  D  A  B 

A  C  A  D  A 

CAD 

A 

or  as  follows : 

Abracadabra 
Abracadabr 
Abracadab 
Abracada 
A    b    r    a    c    a    d 
A    b    r    a    c    a 
A    b    r    a    c 
A    b    r    a 
A    b    r 
A    b 
A 
The  trian^e,  thus  formed,  reads  AhroQa- 
dabroy  beginning  witli  A^  and  thence  pass- 
ing over  to  any  line  you  please,  and  stop- 
pmg  at  the  last  letter  of  the  first  line. 
Greek  amulets,  which  bear  the  inscription 
ABPAJCAAABPA,  leave  no  doubt  that  this 
magic  word,  properly,  ought  to  be  pro- 
nounced Abrasadahroy  though  the  Jews 
say  also  Abraadan.    mibras<uidln-a  proba- 
bly means  divine  decree^  and  is  derived 
from  the  sacred  name  of  the  Supremo 
Being,  Ahrasax^  or  Abraa.    Others  are  of 
opinion  that  the  term  Ahrasax  took  its 
origin  from  the  first  letters  of  the  Hebrew 
words  Aby  Ben,  Ruach  hakodesh,  (Fa- 
ther, Son  and  Holy  Ghost,)  and  from  the 
initials  of  tlie  Greek  words,  oorrtiqia  &7to 
^viovy  (salvation  firom  the  wood  of  the 
croasl)    Abraaax  is  neither  an  iCsvptiau, 
nor  Greek,  nor  Hebrew,  but  a  Persian 
name,  which  denotes  tlie  Pernan  deity, 
Mitliras*^ — Superstitious  people,  oKireover, 
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used  to  write  the  word  Mmcadailn-a,  in 
the  manner  above-mentioned,  on  a  square 
piece  of  paper ;  then  folded  it  so  as  to 
cover  the  writing,  sewed  it  together  with 
white  thread,  hung  it,  by  a  piece  of  tape, 
around  the  neck,  so  as  to  reach  the  heart, 
wore  it  for  9  days,  and  then  went,  before 
sunrise,  in  profound  silence,  to  a  river 
which  flowed  to  the  east,  took  it  from  the 
Beck,  and  threw  it,  but  without  opening 
or  reading  it,  into  the  water  over  their 
heads. 

Abraham  ;  the  father,  and  most  cele- 
brated patriarch  of  the  Jews,  with  whom 
their  history  commences,  as,  likewise, 
the  promises  riven  them  by  God,  and  the 
miracles  performed  in  their  favor.  He 
was  bom  at  Ur,  in  Chaldeea,  about  2000 
B.  C,  and  descended  in  the  eighth  gen- 
eration from  Shem,  Noah's  eldest  son. 
He  passed  his  eariy  days  in  the  house  of 
his  rather,  Terab,  where  he  was  kept  from 
idolatiy,  which  prevailed  in  his  family. 
Obedient  to  the  voice  of  God,  whicn 
pointed  out  his  noUe  destiny,  and  com- 
manded him  to  settle  in  Canaan,  he  went 
to  that  country  with  his  father,  his  wife, 
and  liis  nephew,  and  fixed  his  abode  at 
Haran,  in  Mesopotamia.  Afler  his  fa* 
ther's  death,  he  led  a  wandering  life,  in 
obedience  to  the  will  of  God.  He  visited 
Sichem,  Bethel,  and  Geraro,  whence  he 
returned  to  Bethel  Frequent  dissensions 
between  his  servants  and  those  of  Lot 
caused  their  final  separation.  A.  remain- 
ed at  Mamre,  but  Lot  settled  in  Go- 
morrah. Afterwards,  on  hearing  that  four 
Arabian  chiefi  had  invaded  Gomorrah, 
and  carried  off  Lot  with  his  familv  and 
property,  A.  pursued  them  with  318  ser- 
vants, conquered  them,  and  rescued  his 
nephew,  and  all  that  belonged  to  him. 
God  revealed  fbturity  to  A.  and  ratified 
his  covenant  with  him  and  his  posterity, 
l)y  the  law  of  circumcision.  The  ad- 
\*anced  age  of  A.  and  Sarah  seemed  to 
render  doubtfhl  the  fulfilment  of  these 
promises,  when  three  angels,  in  the  shape 
of  travellers,  came  to  visit  them.  They 
were  sent  to  punish  Sodom  and  Gomor- 
rali  for  their  wickedness,  and  announced 
that,  at  their  return,  Sarah  would  be  a 
mother.  Though  she  was  90  years  old, 
she  conceived,  and  bore  Isaac,  at  the  time 
<les]gnated  by  the  angel.  When  Isaac 
had  reached  his  25th  year,  God  wished 
to  put  A.'s  fidelity  to  a  new  trial,  and 
commanded  him  to  sacrifice  his  only  son, 
on  mount  Moriah.  The  old  man  was 
ready  to  obey.  The  victim  was  already 
placed  on  the  ahar,  and  about  to  receive 
the  fttal  stroke,  when  God,  convinced  of 


the  obedience  of  his  servant,  stopped  bii 
lifled  arm.  Sarah  died,  but  A.  married 
Keturah,  who  bore  him  6  more  children. 
He  died  175  years  old,  and  was  buried 
near  Sarah,  in  a  cave  which  he  had 
bought  for  his  sepulchre  firom  the  sons  of 
Heth.  Not  only  the  Jews,  but  also  the 
Arabians,  derive  their  origin  fix>m  this  pa- 
triarch :  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches 
have  introduced  his  name  into  their  le- 
gends. He  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Ko- 
ran, and  some  of  the  Mahometan  writers 
assert  that  A.  went  to  Mecca,  and  com- 
menced the  erection  of  the  temple.  Tlie 
Jews  have  at  all  times  honored  his 
tomb  and  his  memory.  His  histojy,  as 
given  by  the  rabbins,  is  a  mixture  of 
truth  and  fiction. 

Abraham  a  Sancta  Clara ;  bom  in  Kra- 
henheimstetten,  in  Snabia,  June  4, 1642. 
His  true  name  was  Ulrich  Megerle.  He 
was  distinguished,  as  a  preacher,  for  the 
originality  of  his  conceptions.  At  Marien- 
brunn,  in  the  south  of^  Austria,  he  joined, 
in  1662,  the  barefooted  fiiars  of  the  order  of 
St.  Augustin,  applied  himself  to  philoso- 
phy and  theology,  in  a  monastery  of  his 
order  at  Vienna,  was  then  employed  as 
preacher  in  the  convent  of  Taxa,  in  Bava- 
ria, and  soon  called  to  preach  at  the  im- 
perial court  of  Vienna,  where  he  contin- 
ued till  the  year  1709,  when  he  died,  67 
years  old.  His  sermons  are  burlesque, 
and  flill  of  the  strangest  notions.  His 
striking  ])ecuUarities,  agreeable,  howeyer, 
to  the  spuit  of  his  age,  procured  him  a 
numerous  audience,  and  his  sermons  were 
not  without  eflfect,  since  they  treated  of 
popular  subjects,  and  were  seasoned  with 
much  sarcasm,  adapted  to  all  ranks.  The 
titles  of  some  of  his  writings  show  the 
tone  in  which  they  are  composed:  as, 
I\fonihe  fVoridj  or^  aboid  Virtue  and  Vice ; 
&d\daty  Mixture ;  J&rahanx  a  Sancta  Cla- 
rtCs  Nest  of  neuobf-hatched  Fools j  or  curious 
Workshop  qf  various  FoolSy  both  male  and 
female^  etc.  A.  was,  by  nature,  a  popu- 
lar orator ;  he  joined  to  an  odd  exterior  a 
strong  mind,  endowed  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  mankind,  and  a  fervent 
love  of  truth.  With  tlie  boldest  frank- 
ness, he  scourges  the  follies  of  his  age, 
and  vigorously  attacks  the  weak  mysti- 
cism and  pedantry  of  most  preachers  of 
his  time. 
Abraham,  heights  ofl  (See  Qite&ec.) 
Abrahahites,  Abrahamians,  or  deists 
of  Bohemia,  were  a  number  of  ignorant 
peasants,  who  came  forth  fh>m  their  ob- 
scurity in  1782,  confiding  in  the  edict  of 
toleration  published  by  Joseph  II.,  and 
avowed  the  same  belief  which  Abraham 
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profeasod  before  the  lav  of  circumcisioii. 
Tlie  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God,  and  the 
Lord's  prayer,  were  all  which  they  re- 
ffarded  in  the  Bible.  Their  petition  fi)r 
freedom  in  religious  worship  was,  how- 
ever, rejected,  because  tliey  reftised  to 
declare  themselves  Jews,  or  members  of 
nuy  of  the  established  Christian  sects. 
The  emperor  Joseph,  less  enhghtened  in 
matters  of  religion  tlian  is  generally  be- 
heved,  drove  these  lionest  people,  in  1783, 
from  their  ]K)8ses8ious,  because  they  re- 
sisted all  attempts  made  for  their  conver- 
sion, and  dis|)ersed  them,  by  military 
force,  amoiw  various  places,  on  tlie  boun- 
daries of  Hungory,  Transylvania,  *  and 
Sclavonia,  where  they  were  compelled  to 
embrace  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and 
the  men  to  join  tlie  frontier  militia.  Many 
of  tliem  adhered  firmly  to  their  religious 
principles. 

Abrantes  ;  a  city  of  3,500  inhabitants^ 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus,  in  the 
|>rovince  of  £stramadurB,in  Portupil.  It 
IS  considered  as  of  great  military  impor- 
tance, on  account  of  its  situation  on  a 
number  of  steep  Iiills,  forming  a  defile; 
by  reason,  hkewise,  of  its  old  castle^  con- 
verted into  a  citadel ;  and  of  the  river, 
which  is  navigable  as  far  as  this  place, 
llie  Portuguese,  in  this  fortress,  braved 
the  Spaniards  as  eariy  as  1762.  In  180^ 
tlie  army  under  Junot  arrived  at  A.,  afler 
a  dangerous  and  tedious  march  along  the 
banks  of  the  Tagus,  throu^^  the  woody, 
mountainous  and  barren  Beira.  Junot 
ordered  the  castle,  as  well  as  the  city, 
wliich  he  found  ungarrisoned,  to  be 
))hiced  in  a  state  of  deduce ;  and,  in  spite 
of  the  ffreat  fiitigue  of  his  troops,  hastened 
to  Lisbon,  then  occupied  by  15,000  Por- 
tuguese soldiers,  and  inhabited  by  350,000 
souls.  The  quickness  of  his  march,  and 
the  daring  courage  with  which  he  took 
possession  of  this  capital,  at  the  head  of 
only  1500  grenadiers,  induced  Napoleon 
to  make  him  duke  of  Abrantes.  At  a 
later  period,  however,  he  committed  gross 
mistakes.  At  tlie  capitulation  of  Cintra, 
A.  was  surrendered  to  the  English,  who 
made  it  still  stronger.  It  was,  however, 
of  no  importance  during  the  remainder 
of  the  war,  except  to  Massena,  who  re- 
connoitred it  at  the  time  when  he  sat 
down  before  the  strong  position  of  the 
duke  of  WeUington,  between  Santarem 
and  Penichc. 

Abrabax.    (See  Abraxas.) 

Abraxas  Stones,  or  Abrasax  Stones, 
are  very  numerous,  and  represent  a  hu- 
man body,  with  the  head  of  a  cock  and 
the  feet  of  a  reptile.     The  inscriptioii 


Mraxas  or  Mnuw  m  often  Swnd  on 
them,  in  Greek  character,  which  betray, 
however,  a  foreign  origin.  BellerTOann, 
in  his  Essay  on  the  Gems  of  the  Ancients, 
bearing  the  Image  of  Abraxas,  Bi^lin, 
1817,  declares  only  those  havingdie  above 
inscriptions  to  be  genuine.  The  gems 
which  have  been  imported  into  Eim>pe 
fi^>m  Egypt  and  Asia,  and  are  also  found 
in  Spain  m  great  abundance,  belonged, 
according  to  hie  opinion,  to  the  religious 
sect  of  the  Basihdians,  and  were  used, 
partly  as  means  to  teach  secret  doctrines, 
partly  as  eormbols,  partly  as  amulets  or 
talismans.  Grotefend  derives  the  name 
fix>m  the  Persian  langua^ ;  Bellennann 
thinks  it  to  be  a  composition  of  the  Egyp- 
tian words  Abrac  and  Sax,  and  renders  it 
*^  the  hdy  word  qf  Ums^  which  reminds 
us  of  the  TeltrofframmaJtvn  of  the  Jews. 
Different  explanations  have  been  proposed 
by  others.  The  ancients  attempted  to  give 
meaning  to  the  word  by  considering  tlie 
letters  as  Greek  numerals,  whidi  make 
together  365. — The  name  of  Mraxas 
time  is,  in  modem  times,  applied  to  a 
variety  of  gems  that  exhibit  enigmatical 
compositions,  strange  words  in  foreign 
characters,  as  AhUmathancdbfty  ^tc,  and 
even  to  those  which  bear  the  emblems  of 
Sabaeism,  the  son  and  moon,  with  other 
symbols^  which  want,  however,  the  char- 
acteristic type  of  the  Basilidians.  These 
are  more  properly  called  Mraxoid$.  The 
Basilidian  names,  seen  on  manv  stones 
of  tliis  class,  are  explained  by  Bellermann, 
by  the  aid  of  the  Semitic  Uing[uages.  The 
interesting  disquisition  on  this  subject  of 
Neander,  professor  at  the  university  of 
Berlin,  deserves  to  be  carefully  compared 
with  the  opinions  advanced  by  Beller- 
mann. 

Abrial,  Andr^-Joseph,  bom  March 
19,  1750,  at  Annonay,  department  de 
PArdeche,  at  present  count  and  peer  of 
France,  &C.,  studied  law  in  Paris,  and 
embraced  the  principles  of  the  revolution, 
during  which  he  was,  for  a  long  period, 
commissioner  of  the  executive  power  in 
the  court  of  cassation.  In  17^,  he  or- 
ganized the  republican  government  in 
Naples.  Aiier  the  18tli  of  Brumaire, 
the  first  consul  intrusted  liim  with  the 
ministnr  of  justice,  saying,  as  it  is  related, 
^Not  1,  but  the  public  voice  nominates 
you."  Afler  18  months,  he  quitted  this 
station,  and  entered  the  sifud  cottMroo- 
t€ur.  In  1804,  he  organized  the  depart- 
ment of  justice  in  Italy,  when  the  younff 
Cisalpine  republic  was  again  dissolved. 
In  1811.  he  was  made  count  of  the  em- 
pire, ana  was  for  10  years  a  member  of 
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tiiat  comnuttee  in  tbe  senate,  ridicu- 
louslj  called  eomndssum  de  la  UberU  m- 
dwuhulUy  while  it  daily  submitted,  with 
blind  subeenrience,  to  the  imperial  orders. 
In  1814,  Abrial  voted  fbr  the  overthrow 
of  the  imperial  dynasty.  Louis  XVIII. 
made  him  a  peer,  and  since  that  time  he 
has  voted  with  some  independence  in  the 
chamber  of  peers. 

Aaauzzo,  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  kinffdom  of  Naples,  is  boimded  on 
the  north  and  west  mr  the  states  of  the 
church,  on  the  east  by  the  Adriatic,  on 
the  south  by  Puglia  and  Terra  di  Lavoro. 
It  contains  628,600  inhabitants,  and  is  di- 
vided into  A.  ulterior,  which  comprises 
the  north-western,  and  A.  citerior,  which 
comprises  Ae  south-eastern  part  The 
highest  part  of  the  chadn  of  the  Apennines 
crosses  this  mountainous  country.  In  A. 
ulterior,  especially,  it  is  very  lofty,  with 
steep  cli^  and  throws  extraoidinary  obsta- 
cles in  the  way  of  internal  communication. 
The  rivers  which  rise  in  A.,  tlie  Trento, 
Trontino,  etc.,  generally  flow  in  a  direct 
course  into  the  Adriatic  sea,  and  have 
(the  Pescara  and  Sangro  excepted)  the 
character  of  torrents.  They  are  often 
suddenly  swollen  by  the  rains,  especially 
in  the  spring,  and  then  sweep  away  the 
bridges  and  all  means  of  communication. 
The  climate  of  A.  is  severe.  The  sum- 
mits of  the  mountains  are  covered  with 
wiow  from  October  to  April.  Thick 
woods  crown  the  eminences;  the  valleys 
only  are  productive ;  and  even  they  (as 
the  inhabitants  are  mostly  shepherds) 
nflbrd  but  a  very  scanty  supply  of  grain. 
Ahnond,  walnut,  and  other  fruit-trees 
tlirive  every  where ;  olives,  in  the  lower 
rejrions,  near  the  sea.  The  finest  herds 
of  all  kinds  of  cattle  feed  on  the  heights 
and  in  the  "VTiUeys,  and  constitute  the 
only  ardcle  of  cxj>ort.  The  most  impor- 
tant cities  are  AquUa,  Pescara,  (both  for- 
tresses,) and  Subnona.  Tlje  importance 
of  A.  consists,  principally,  in  its  military 
sites.  Projecting  like  a  liastion  60  geo- 
graphical miles,  far  into  the  territory  of 
the  church,  it  becomes  e^)ecially  impor- 
tant firom  the  circumstance  tliat  but  one 
military  road,  and  that  an  extremely  dif- 
ftcult  one  to  an  army,  leads  into  the  king- 
dom. There  is,  indeed,  no  one  hke  it 
across  the  mountains,  fix)m  the  shore  of 
the  Mediterranean  to  that  of  the  Adriatic 
sea.  The  kingdom  of  Naples,  therefore, 
if  wen  defended,  is  exposed  to  serious 
attacks  on  two  roads  only;  namely,  on 
that  which  stretches  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea  and  the  Pontine  marshes,  fit)m 
Rome,  by  Terracina  and  Capua,  to  Na- 


ples ;  or  on  the  one  which  runs  along  the 
Adriatic,  fix>m  Ancona,  by  way  of  Atri, 
Pescara,  etc  into  the  interior.  On  the 
latter  road,  each  of  the  many  paiallel  riv- 
ers fona^  an  exceUent  portion,  where 
the  right  wing  may  always  be  protected 
by  the  sea,  ue  left  by  the  contiguous 
mountains,  from  which  the  flank  of  the 
assailants  is  itself  exposed  to  attack.  To 
force  these  positions  would  cost  a  bold 
enemy  much  blood.  It  would  be  yet 
more  dangerous  to  attempt  to  pass  I'er- 
racufia,  on  the  other  road,  without  having 
possession  of  A. :  fbr  as  soon  as  tlie  army 
had  arrived  at  Terracina,  the  rear  might 
be  attacked  on  the  left  fh>m  Rome  and 
the  mountiuns.  Finally,  should  the  in- 
vaders advance  by  both  roads  at  once, 
aO  communication  would  be  destroyed 
before  they  reached  Pescara,  whence  a 
good  road  leads  over  the  chain  to  Snl- 
mona  and  Teana  They  would  meet 
widi  all  the  above  difficulties,  and^  at  the 
same  time,  incur  the  danger  of  being  de- 
feated in  detiul.  The  possession  of  A.  is. 
therefore,  indispensable  for  the  attack  of 
Naples ;  to  force  it,  however,  would  be 
veiy  difficult.  As  has  been  said  above, 
of  tiie  roads  from  the  states  of  the  church 
into  this  province,  only  tlie  one  from  Rie- 
ti,  through  Cmik  ducale  to  Aquila  and 
Sulmona,  is  practicable  for  artillery,  and 
only  two  others  fbr  regular  troops,  and 
that  with  difficulty.  AU  the  other  ways 
are  nothing  more  than  paths  through 
morasses,  where  the  troops  must  march 
in  nngle  files,  and  the  cavalry  lead  tlicir 
horses.  Tlie  road  from  Rieti  is,  there- 
fore, the  only  one  on  which  a  serious  at- 
tack can  be  imdertaken ;  but  the  strong 
pass  of  Antrodocco,  and  numerous  ^ood 
positions,  facilitate  its  defence.  Besides, 
the  thick  forests  with  deep  ravines  nfR>rd 
advantages  fbr  a  partison  warfare,  in  the 
manner  of  the  guerillas,  or  the  Tyrolosc 
and,  had  the  Neapolitans  a  warlike  spirit, 
the  possession  of^  A-,  whenever  attacKcd, 
would  not  have  been  obtained  without  a 
CTcat  sacrifice.  But  -when  a  people  is 
destitute  of  courage  and  energy,  when 
the  soldiers,  sunk  in  cowcurdly  apathy, 
run  away  at  the  mere  idea  of  a  batue,  the 
most  favorable  ground  will  be  of  no  ad- 
vantage. This  is  the  reason  that  A.,  so 
well  adapted  fbr  a  defensive  war,  has  al- 
ways been  of  little  use ;  that  Naples  has 
been  the  prey,  sometimee  of  the  Austrians, 
at  other  times  of  the  French  or  the  Span- 
iards ;  and  that  the  inhabitants  have  but 
seldom  resisted  the  con€[uerors.  Once 
only,  in  1796,  did  the  natives  of  A.  rouse 
themselves  against  the  victorious  French : 
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they  killed  their  goimly  Hiburion-Poijit, 
took  general. Rusca  prisoner, and  did  im- 
portant injury  to^the  conquerors,  eniecial- 
Jy  to  the  coluxnn  of  general  Buhesme. 
But  as  the  Neapolitan  army  had  been 
defeated  in  the  states  of  the  chuix^, 
and  fled  in  the  most  cowardly  manner 
wherever  the  French  showed  themselves, 
these  momentary  ebuUitions  of  courage 
were  of  litde  avail  to  the  desc^idants  of 
the  bold  Samnites,  Marai  and  Sabini,  who 
once  dwelt  on  these  mountainsi  a  terror 
to  the  Romans ;  and  the  subsequent  pettv 
commotions,  in  1806,  partoojL  too  much 
of  the  character  of  commcm  robberies  to 
merit  commendation.  In  1815,  when 
Murat  advanced  against  the  Austrians^ 
the  government  was  too  much  hated  to 
be  imle  to  organize  a  popular  war  after 
the  battle  of  Tolentino.  Instead  of  re- 
sisting, the  soldiers  bom  in  A.  dispersed 
to  their  homes,  when  they  marched 
through  this  province  on  their  retum, 
and  the  rivers  on  the  eastern  coast  rather 
hindered  the  retreat  of  the  Neapolitans 
than  the  advances  of  the  fi>e,  wno  pro- 
ceeded without  opposition,  both  by  the 
roads  along  the  coast  and  over  the  moun- 
tains, with  columns  composed  of  light 
troops,  and  by  this  daring  step  effected 
the  entire  dissolution  of  the  Neapolitan 
armv.  In  1821,  the  revolutiona^  ]iarty 
at  Naples  hoped  that  A.  would  affoid  the 
greatest  advantages  in  a  defensive  war ; 
and  the  Venditas  of  the  Carbonari,  the 
popular  assembhes,  and  even  the  French 
chamber  of  deputies,  again  resounded 
with  praises  of  the  ground  and  of  the 
spirit  which  inspired  Uie  inhabitants,  the 
worthy  descendants  of  their  daring  ances- 
tors. The  result  completely  disappointed 
expectation.  After  the  plan  of  the  Aus- 
trians  to  attack  A.  on  the  road  from  Civi- 
tk  ducale  to  Aquila  and  Sulmona  was  de- 
termined on,  general  Pepe  resolved  to 
commence  the  offensive.  On  March  7th, 
1821,  he  crossed  the  boundaiy  of  Civit4 
ducale,  and  attacked  general  Geppert,  at 
RietL  His  troops  advanced  with  reluct- 
ance, found  themselves  surrounded  by 
two  battalions  of  Austrians,  and  deter- 
mined to  retreat.  The  Austrians  quickly 
pursued ;  the  division  under  Wallmoden 
reached  the  strong  pass  of  Antrodocco 
on  the  9th,  attacked  and  soon  obtained  pos- 
session of  it,  another  division  having  al- 
ready taken  the  pass  of  Borghette  with- 
out resistance,  while  one  portion  of  the 
Neapolitans  fled  from  dissatisfection  with 
the  new  government,  and  another  from 
cowardice.  The  whole  Neapolitan  army 
being  dispersed,  the  militia  and  volun- 
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tears  returned  home ;  the  troops  of  the 
line,  weakened  by  deeeitioB,  withdrew 
into  the  interior  of  the  eountry ;  and  Pepe 
himself  left  the  army  in  aa^  at  their 
cowardice.  Aquila  opened  its  gates  on 
the  1 1  th ;  the  citadel  then  eapitul^ed,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Abruzzo  furnished  the 
Austrians  with  provisions,  without  evinc- 
ing any  desire  to  prc^ng  this  partisan 
war.  By  the  epeeay  advance  of  tne  Aus- 
trians to  Sulmona,  general  Carascosa, 
who  held  poesesnon  m  the  road  of  Ter- 
racina,  and  also  the  corps  which  protect- 
ed the  road  along  the  coast  of  the  Adri- 
atic, were  surrounded,  and  both  the 
regulars  and  militia,  having  dispersed, 
h^tenedback.  Thus  ended  a  vrar,  which 
affords  another  proof^  that  even  the  pass 
of  Thermopyl®  has  no  value  unless  de- 
fended by  Spartans.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  mountainous  renon  are  generally 
banditti,  who  render  me  frontiers  of  Na- 
ples and  of  the  territories  of  the  church 
extremely  insecure.  These  banditti  eon- 
nst  of  the  peasants  hving  in  the  moun- 
tains, who  possess  nroperty  and  fhmilies, 
but,  in  addition  to  tneir  agricultund  con- 
cerns, make  a  trade  of  robbery.  Urged 
by  rapacttv  and  poverty  to  murder  and 
plunder,  they  unite  and  fall  upon  the 
traveller,*  and  not  unfrequently  upon  the 
inhabitants  and  houses  of  the  plains. 

Absalobc,  (in  Danish,  wfzeZ,)  bishop  of 
Roediilde  or  Rothschild,  and  archbiuiop 
of Denmaric  from  1158  to  1201 ;  renowned 
as  a  clergyman,  statesman,  general,  and 
navigator;  descended  from  a  fiunily  of 
high  rank,  and,  even  from  his  earlyyouth, 
a  mend  and  counsellor  of  king  Walde- 
mar  I.,  whose  ability  in  peace  and  war 
procured  him  the  surname  of  the  GreaL 
A.  had  a  large  share  in  the  administration 
ofWaldemarl.  He  was  active,  humane, 
and  learned ;  set  an  example  of  industiy 
to  the  monks,  and  improved  the  condi- 
tion of  the  church  in  Denmark.  In  his 
youth,  he  studied  at  Paris.  Under  his  di- 
rection Saxo  wrote  the  valuable  Danish 
chrmdcU.  A.  never  abused  his  power  or 
the  &vor  of  the  king ;  so  that  Waidemar 
ever  remained  his  fncnd.  He  had  the 
honor  of  being  the  founder  of  the  chief 
cityofDenmai*,Copenha«en.  Hebuihthe 
eastle,  called,  after  him,  Mdbwrg^  and  the 
city,  Jixdstadt,  This  castle,  en&rgod  and 
im{HX>ved,  served  the  kings  of  Denmark 
afterwards  for  their  residence,  till  the  18th 
centuiy.  A.  died.  A.  D.  1201,  in  the  73d 
year  of  his  age.  His  ^ve  is  still  seen  in 
Soroe,  then  a  convent  m  Zealand. 

Ajbsenixe;  a  word  in  nnodem  times 
particularly  applied  to  those  land-owners 
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and  diupelimen  of  frcland  wbo  reade  ia 
Endbmd,  or  in  foreij^  oountries*  In 
1715,  a  tax  of  4  sfaiUiDga  in  it^  pound 
ivraa  levied  on  all  profits,  fees,  penaionfii, 
&c^  derived  firom  Ireland,  in  aU  cases 
where  the  perK>ns  receiyinr  them  should 
not  reside  m  that  countiy  fi>r  six  months 
in  the  jrear ;  power  to  grant  leave  of  nth- 
sence  heing  reterved  to  the  crown.  In 
1763,  the  tax  ceased. 

ABsoLimoN.  In  the  ancient  Chr»> 
tian  church,  absolution  was  a  judicial  act, 
by  which  ihe  priest,  in  the  name  of  the 
communitv,  invoking  the  fitvor  of  God, 
announced  to  the  penitent  his  remission 
fit»m  ecdeoastical  punishment,  and  re- 
admission  into  the  bosom  of  the  church. 
Private  absolution  having  become  preva- 
lent for  four  centuries,  through  priests 
acting  in  the  place  of  the  b»hop,  the 
opinion  was  spread  among  the  people, 
that  diey  had  tne  power  of  abeolvmg,  by 
their  own  authority,  and  without  the 
consent  of  ^  church.  But  down  to  the 
Idth  oentuiy,  they  used  only  the  formula, 
"  may  Qod  or  Christ  absolve  thee ;"  whkh 
is  still  the  form  in  the  Greek  church, 
and,  in  the  Romish,  makes  &  put  of  the 
ceremony.  'Hie  council  of  Trent,  seas, 
xiv.  eesp.  3.,  deolaMs  the  essence  of  the 
sacrament  of  penance  to  lie  in  the  words 
of  absolution.-  Among  Pmtestants,  abso^ 
hition  is  chiefly  used  for  a  sentoice,  hj 
which  a  person,  who  stands  excommuni- 
cated, is  released  fit>m  that  pmushment. 
The  formula  of  absolution  in  the  Romish 
church  has  been  said  to  be  absolute,  in 
the  Greek  church,  deprecatory,  and  m 
the  Protestant  churches,  declarative ;  but 
i^toB  is  a  matter  strongly  contested  be^ 
tween  Protestants  and  Romanlsta  The 
fitffaers  of  the  church  and  the  best  modem 
theidogians  are  unanimous  in  the  belief 
that  God  alone  can  fornve  and  deliver 
from  sin  ;  thkt  a  judiciel  power  over  the 
souls  of  Christians  is  conferred  netth^ 
on  priests  nor  teachers. 

Abstractiok;  an  operation  of  the 
mind,  by  which  we  detach  fixHn  our  con- 
ceptions all  those  circumstances  that  ren- 
der them  particular,  and  thereby  fit  them 
to  denote  a  whole  rank  or  class  of  be- 
ings. 

Abulfeda;  known  by  the  name  of 
Ismael,  prince  of  Hamab,  in  Syria,  snr- 
named  tne  victonoua  king,  and  the  piUar 
of  rdijgion.  This  Arabian,  famous  as  a 
historian  and  geographer,  was  bom  at 
Damascus,  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira673, 
A.  D.  127a  He  sprang  firom  the  fimwly 
of  the  Ayubites,  which  had  akeady  given 
birth  to  the  &riou8  Salodin,  and  was  re- 


nowned for  the  valor  of  its  members. 
While  a  youth,  he  distinguiehed  himself 
in  various  campaigns.  From  his  undo 
he  inherited  the  principahty  of  Hamah ; 
but,  on  account  of  a  quarrel  with  his 
brother,  he  did  not  come  into  possession 
of  it  for  several  years;  after  which  he 
remained  undi8ttiri)ed  therein  till  his 
death,  in  the  ye^  of  the  Hegira  733, 
A.  D.  1333.  All  vmters  who  mention  him 
represent  him  as  a  prince  of  the  greatest 
talents,  equally  remiorkable  for  coura^ 
and  coolness  m  war,  and  for  wisdom  m 
council.  Amid  the  cares  of  government, 
he  devoted  himself  with  2M  to  study, 
drew  the  learned  around  him,  and  ren- 
dered his  power  and  wealth  subservient 
to  the  cause  of  science.  He  was  well 
acquainted  with  history,  jurisprudence, 
medicine,  botany,  matheniatics  and  as- 
tronomy, and  has  bequeathed  to  us  the 
fi-uits  of  his  long  inquiries  in  several  valu- 
able works,  of  which  his  history  of  the  hu- 
man race,  and  his  aeography,  entitled,  T%t 
true  Situation  of  Vomtnes,  are  the  most 
fomous.  We  have  several  partial  transla- 
tions and  editions  of  them,  viz.  of  the  his- 
torical works,  1.  AnnaU§  MoeUmiei  Arab, 
etLat.  OjK  a  Stud.  ReiMi,  1789— 94,5  vols. 
2.  De  Vua  €t  Rehus  gesHa  Mohammodisyed, 
Oagmer^  1723,  to  which  Schultens  has 
annexed  an  appendix.  For  portions  of  his 
geography,  we  are  indebted  to  GreBvius, 
Keiske,  Muratori,  Midiadis,  Rink,  Eich- 
hom,  RosermifiUer,  Paulus  and  RommeL 
Abulfeda's  own  mani»cript  is  at  Paris. 
He  is  a  trustworthy  author,  and  his  style 
is  good. 

Abtdos  ;  an  ancient  city  of  Ana,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Dardanelles,  &* 
mous  for  the  bridge  of  boats,  which  Xerx- 
es is  related  to  have  thrown  here  across 
the  Hellespont,  and  for  the  loves  of  Hero 
and  Leander.  This  city  defended  itself 
with  great  courage  against  Philip  of  Ma- 
cedon.  Another  Aoydo9  was  an  ancient 
town  of  Upper  Egypt,  which  contained 
&e  pakce  of  Memnon,  and  the  celebrated 
temple  of  Oaris,  built  by  Osymandes. 
Under  Augustus,  the  town  was  reduced 
to  ruins,  but  to  the  west  of  it,  in  the  pres- 
ent viHage  of  El-Berbi,  magnificent  ruins 
are  still  fotmd. 

Abtla  ;  a  mountain  in  Afinca,one  of  the 
pillars  of  Hercules,  as  they  were  anciently 
called ;  being  directly  opposite  to  Calpe, 
(now  Gibraltar,)  in  Spain,  fiom  which  it  is 
distant  only  18  miles.  Between  these 
mountains  are  (he  straits  of  Gibraltar. 

Abtssinia;  an  extensive  kingdom  of 
Afiica,  bounded  On  the  east  by  the  Red 
Bea,<m  the  north  by  Sennaari  on  the  west 
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and  M«^  pttitlT  by  Seonaar  and  Koitto- 
fim,  and  pordy  by  vast  and  baibarous  re- 
gions, of  which  the  names  have  scarcely 
.reached  us.  Pinkerton  makes  Abyssinia 
770  miles  in  lenfih^  and  550  in  breadth. 
The  number  of  mhabitants  is  from  4  to  5 
millions,  the  greater  part  of  whom  are  of 
Arabian  extraetion,  mixed  with  Jews, 
Turks  and  Negroes.  The  andents  called 
this  country,  tSid  some  of  the  parte  adya- 
cent,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  Ethiopia.  They 
also  gave  the  same  name,  indefinitely,  to 
the  interior  of  Afiriea,  and  even  to  a  great 
part  of  Asia.  The  Ethiopian  kingdoms, 
of  which  the  ancients  had  any  dustinct 
knowledge,  were  two.  The  first,  and  the 
only  one  known  to  the  earliest  writers,  is 
Meroe,  or  the  Peninsola,  which  they  sup- 
posed to  be  an  island,  formed  by  the  suc- 
cessive union  of  the  Nile  with  the  Asta- 
t)oras  and  the  Astapus,  (Blue  River  and 
Tacazze.)    The  chief  city  of  Meroe  was 

S laced  by  them  on  die  Nile,  in  lat  16^ 
6';  and  Bruce  saw  nearChendi,  in  S^i- 
naar,  immense  rums,  which  probably  be- 
longed to  this  ancient  capitaL  The  other 
kingdom  was  not  known  until  the  Greeks, 
under  the  successors  of  Alexander,  had 
extended  their  navigation  alonff  the  east- 
ern coast  of  Afirica.  It  was  Suit  of  the 
Axumits,  ntuated  upon  the  Red  sea,  and 
occupying  part  of  the  Abyssinian  prov- 
ince of  Tiff^.  The  ci^ntaL  Axum^  still 
remains,  though  in  a  state  of  decay.  Its 
pOTt,  Adulis,  was  the  channel  by  which 
the  finest  ivory  then  known  was  export- 
ed, and  a  commereial  intercourse  main- 
tained with  the  coasts  both  of  the  Red 
sea  and  the  Indian  ocean^ — ^The  Abyssin- 
ians  boast  that  their  country  was  the 
Sheba  of  Scripture,  and  that  it  was  con- 
verted to  Juoaism  several  centuries  be- 
fore  the  Christian  era.  It  is  much  more 
certain,  that,  prior  to  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century,  the  nation  was  converted 
to  Christianity,  which  it  has  ever  since 
professed.  ThtB  is,  however,  more  tinc- 
tured with  Judaism  than  among  other  na- 
tions. Boys  and  giris  are  circumcised ; 
the  Mosaic  laws  in  regard  to  clean  and 
unclean  meats  are  respected ;  the  seventh 
day  is  their  Sabbath,  uid  their  altars  have 
the  form  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  In 
their  dogmas  they  fi>Uow  the  Monophy- 
sitic  doctrine,  (^ee  Monoph^tiUs.)  In 
the  church  service  they  use  the  Bible, 
virith  the  apociyphal  books,  in  the  Tigre 
or  Gheez  language,  which  is  their  lan- 
guage of  literature.  Baptism  and  the 
eucharist  are  administered  according  to 
the  ritual  of  the  Greek  chureh,  of  which 
they  have  all  the  festivals  and  fasts.    It 


is,  however,  pecnitf  to  the  AbyHoiiaaa, 
that  penons  of  rank  receive  laiger  meces 
of  bread  at  the  Lord's  supper,  and  that 
no  one  is  admitted  to  it  before  his  25th 
year,  because  they  pretend  that  no  one  is 
accountable  for  sin  before  that  age,  and 
that  all  who  die  prior  to  it  are  sure  of  sal* 
vation.  They  ccmsider  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  as  unclean,  and  hasten  their  in» 
terment  Their  small,  round,  conical 
churches  stand  on  hills,  near  runninir 
water,  surrounded  by  cedars,  and  are  fim 
of  pictures.  During  the  service  eveir 
body  is  obliged  to  stand,  as  in  the  Greek 
ehurehes.  The  shoes  are  left  at  the  door, 
and  passing  horsemen  must  dismount 
The  service,  like  that  of  the  Crreek  church, 
consists  in  reading  parts  of  the  Bible  uid 
praying.  The  clergy,  who  are  very  igno- 
rant, generally  marry,  and  are  distin- 
guiflh^  by  a  cross,  which  they  oSer  to 
passengers  to  be  kissed.  The  head  of 
the  Abvssinian  church  is  caDed  Mmmj 
(our  fether,)  and  is  generally  taken  firom 
the  Coptic  priests,  as  the  Abyssinians  and 
die  C<4>t8  keep  up  a  communication  with 
each  other  in  Cairo.  Under  the  abuna 
are  the  kamosats,  or  the  chief  priests  of 
the  secular  clergy,  the  learned  theologi- 
ans and  monks.  The  latter  pretend  to 
be  of  the  order  of  St  Augustine,  and  are 
divided  into  two  classes.  The  members 
of  one,  living  unmamed,  reside  in  weal- 
thy convents  i  those  of  the  others,  with 
thdr  wives  and  children,  hve  around  the 
ciiurehes,  supported  by  agriculture.  Both 
sorts,  as  well  as  the  numero^us  nuns,  travel 
about  the  country,  trade  in  the  markett, 
and  do  not  appear  scrupulously  observant 
of  their  vow  of  chastity.  The  Abyssiniaa 
derr^  have  neither  a  pellicular  dress  nor 
peculiar  privilegea  A.  is  now  divided 
mto  three  separate  states,  Tigr6,  Ambara, 
and  Efet  The  neguBf  or  nagusk,  as 
the  king  of  all  A.  was  called  wfore  its 
division,  lives  at  Gondar,  in  Amhara,  en- 
joying only  a  nominal  sovereignty,  and 
watched  by  the  chief  of  that  state.  The 
pope  has  several  times  attempted  to  gain 
over  A.  An  opportunity  of  reducing  the 
Abyssinians  to  the  Roman  chureh  was 
ofifered  by  their  war  with  the  Turks,  in 
which  the  recent  Helena  sought  assist- 
ance for  David  II.,  the  minor  neunis,  Grom 
the  Portuffuese,  in  1516.  In  1520,  a  Por- 
tugese fleet,  with  soldiers  and  priestCL 
arrived  in  A^  and  after  the  Turks  and 
Gallas  (a  warlike,  mountain  people,  in  the 
south  and  west  of  AO  bad  been  repulsed, 
by  the  assistance  of^  the  Portuguese,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  16th  century,  the 
zealous  Catholics  obtailKed  a  footing,  of 
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wliidi  the  pop^  knewliow  to  take  adyon* 
tage.  He  sent  JeBuita  to  conYert  the  in- 
hidntaiitB  to  the  Roman  CathoKc  reli^on, 
^nd  a  Portuguese  colony  supported  their 
enterprise.  In  the  b^einning  of  the  17th 
oentuiy,  the  Roman  Uatholie  ritual  was 
introduced ;  tlie  Jesuit  Alphonao  Mendez 
was  elected  patriarch  of  A.,  in  1626,  the 
celebration  of  the  7th  day  as  the  Sabbath 
abolished,  and  the  whole  religious  system 
accommodated  to  the  Catholic  model. 
But  this  fitvorable  turn  of  afiairs  was  of 
short  duration.  The  negus  Basilidas  be- 
^an  his  adminisniition  hi  1632^  by  yield- 
mg  to  the  wi^es  of  tlie  majority  of  the 
people,  who  were  opposed  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  fiuth.  He  banished  the  monks 
with  the  patriarch,  and  ordered  the  Jes- 
uits who  remained  to  be  hanged.  Almost 
all  the  Catholic  missionaries  have  since 
suffered  dei^,  and  all  the  attempts  of  the 
Roman  propaganda  to  establish  the  Cath- 
olic fkith  in  A.,  until  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  have  proved  fhiitlessw — In  the 
western  part  of  this  coimtry,  an  inde- 
pendent government  of  Jews  has  long 
existed.  They  cah  themselves  Falaskas^ 
that  is,  exUts;  the  state  is  called  Fellas' 
Jan,  They  have  dieir  own  govenmient, 
which  is  allowed  by  the  negus,  on  oon- 
sideration  of  their  paying  a  certain  tribute. 
Bruce  found  there  a  Jewish  king,  GMeon, 
and  a  queen,  Judith. — ^l%e  customs  of 
the  Abyssinians  are  described  by  Bruce 
and  Saot  as  exceedingly  savage.  They 
eat  the  raw  and  still  quivering  flesh  of 
catde,  whose  roaring  is  to  be  heard  at 
their  feasts.  A  perpetual  state  of  civil 
war  seems  the  main  cause  of  their  pecu- 
liar brutatity  and  baobarism.  Dead  bod- 
ies are  seen  lying  in  the  streets,  and  serve 
as  food  to  dogs  and  hyasnos.  Marriage 
is  there  a  veiy  slight  connexion,  formed 
and  dissolved  at  pleasure ;  conjugal  fidel- 
ity is  but  little  regarded.  The  rulers 
are  imlimited  despots  in  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  aflkirs,  oisposing  of  the  lives 
of  their  subjects  at  pleasurcw — ^A.  is  ^H 
of  high  ranges  of  mountains,  in  which 
the  Nile  takes  its  rise.  The  climate,  on 
the  whole,  is  fine,  and  the  soil  exceed- 
ingly fertile.  The  vegetaUe  and  animal 
kingdoms  are  very  rich,  and  afford  many 
species  peculiar  to  this  country.  One  of 
the  most  important  natural  productions  of 
A.  is  salt,  covering  a  great  plain,  which  oc- 
cupies part  of  the  tract  between  Amphila 
and  MasBuah.  The  plain  of  salt  is  about 
four  days'  journey  across.  For  about  half 
a  mile  the  salt  is  soft,  but  afterwards  be- 
comes hard,  like  snow  which  has  been 
partiany  thawed,  and  consohdiited.    It  is 


perfectly  pure:  it  is  cut  with  an  adze,  and 
carried  off  by  caravans.  The  countiy  is 
rich  in  j^ld,  iron,  grain  and  fruits.  Com- 
merce IS  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  Arme- 
nians and  Turks. 

Acacia,  I^vptian  T^hom,  or  Bindwg 
Bean4ree ;  in  the  linniBan  system,  a  spe- 
cies of  mimosa.  The  flowers  of  this  plant 
are  used,  by  the  Chinese,  to  produce  that 
yellow  c<^or,  which  we  see  in  their  silks 
and  stuflk  They  make  a  decoction  of  the 
dried  flowers,  and  add  alum  and  calcined 
oyster-shells.  In  the  materia  medica,aco- 
€%a  is  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  unripe 
pods  of  the  mimosa  tmoHca  of  Unnceus. 

AcADEBfT ;  an  association  of  schotars 
or  artists,  ferthe  promotion  of  the  sci- 
ences or  arts,  sometimes  establiahed  l^ 
government,  sometimes  voluntary  uni- 
ons of  private  individual  The  acade- 
mies at  raris,  Stockholm  and  Berlin,  are 
in  part  institutions  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
struction; but  at  first  their  only  object 
was  the  one  above-mentioned.  The  mem- 
bers of  an  academy  either  select  their  own 
branches  of  study,  or  pursue  those  which 
the  government  assigns  to  them.  The 
resuns  of  their  labors  are  read  in  the  reg- 
ular meetings,  and  printed  among  their 
proceedings.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  Athenian  academy,  belonging  to  a 
certain  Acadeniiis,  a  famous  school  for 
mnnastic  exercises,  and  the  place  where 
Plato  taught.  The  appellation  acadmy 
is  also  used  to  denote  tne  various  jrfiilo- 
sophical  sects,  whose  doctrines  were 
taught  in  diat  institution.  In  this  sense 
we  speak  of  the  first,  second  and  third 
academies ;  the  founders  of  which  were 
Plato,  Arcesilaus  and  Lacydas  or  Car- 
neades.  The  first  institution  of  antiquity, 
which  merits  die  name  of  academy,  in  the 
modem  sense  of  the  term,  was  at  Alexan- 
dria. Attracted  by  the  generosity  of  the 
Ptolemies,  a  numerous  association  of 
scholars  was  collected  here,  who  were  to 
have  labored  for  the  extension  and  per- 
fection of  human  knowledge,  but  soon 
fbU  into  idleness,  or  the  exercise  of  f^ram- 
matical  subtleties.  From  Alexandna  the 
Jews  borrowed  the  custom  of  founding 
academies,  which  were  established,  after 
the  close  of  the  first  century,  in  the  cities 
on  the  Euphrates,  Sora,  Neharda  and 
Punebedita.  From  them  the  Nestorians 
learned,  in  the  sixth  century,  to  value 
science,  and  imparted  the  same  spirit  to 
the  Arabs,  whose  excellent  caliphs,  Al- 
roansor,  Harun  al  Raschid  and  Aunamun, 
founded  a  number  of  academies,  which 
were  extended  firom  Cordova  to  Bochara 
in  the  fiothest  earn,  with  the  greatest  suc- 
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At  the  cemrt,  too,  of  Cfaariemagne, 
we  find  an  academy,  founded  b^  the  em- 
peror, at  the  suffgeetion  of  hia  matructer 
Alcuin,  of  which  he  waahimaelf  a  mem- 
ber. This  useful  inathution  waa  dissolved 
after  the  death  of  Alcuin,  and  we  after- 
waids  find  no  academies,  properly  so 
called,  till  tbe  time  of  the  conquest  of 
Ckmstantinople  by  the  Tuiio,  when  ser- 
eral  Grecian  scholars  were  compelled  to 
fi^  to  Italy.  Loi^nzo  de'  Medici  then 
founded,  at  Florence,  the  fint  Grecian 
academy,  under  the  care  of  Anyropylus, 
Theodore  Gaza,  and  Chaloondyuts.  Cos- 
mo afterwards  establiriied  the  Platonic 
academy,  the  object  of  which  was  the 
study  of  the  writing  of  Plato,  and  the 
restoradon^of  his  philoBO}^^.  These  es- 
tablishments did  not  subsist  long,  but 
their  places  were  filled  by  others  of  a 
more  aeneral  character,  which  spread 
themsenres  over  all  the  cities  of  Europe. 
We  will  arrange  the  most  important  Mer 
ones,  that  still  exist,  according  to  the  aub- 
jebts  to  which  they  are  devoted. 

Qenerdl»cienM:aeademie8.  The  Aeade" 
mia  Secrdonan  MdwrtBy  founded  at  Naples 
in  1560,  for  die  promotion  of  the  mathe- 
matical and  physical  sciences,  was  abol^ 
ifllied  by  the  pi^ml  interdict  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  «4cca(fe9iiia  dm  lAneet,  fbund- 
ed  at  liome,  by  prince  Oesi,  about  the 
end  of  the  same  cemmy ;  of  which  Gali- 
lei was  a  member.  The  Aeeadeima  dd 
Cimtnto  arose  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
centunr,  under  the  patronace  of  prince 
Leopold,  afterwards  cardinal  de*  Medici, 
and  numbered  amon^  its  members  Paolo 
di  Buono,  Borelli,  Viviani,  Redi,  Magalotti 
and  other  distLn^^uished  men.  The  Acea- 
denda  ifcgT  Ai^fiit€^  at  Bologna,  afterwarda 
incorporated  vrith  the  Aeeademia  ddia 
Dracaoj  publiriied  several  excellent  trea- 
tises under  the  title  Ptimen  Fiiico-MaU- 
wtaticij  1667.  In  1714,  it  was  united  virith 
the  Institute  at  Bologna,  and  has  since  been 
called  the  Jkademy  of  the  BuHtuU^  or  the 
CUmenime  Acodtmy^  (firom  Clement  Xl.\ 
It  poasesses  a  large  collection  of  natural 
curiosities  and  a  numerous  library.  The 
Academy  ofSciencee  at  BolcMma,  or  the  In- 
stitute of  Bologna,  was  estab&Bhed  in  1712, 
by  count  Marsigit  (See  Bologna.)  In  1540, 
an  academy  was  establish^  at  Rossano, 
in  the  territory  of  Naples,  under  the  name 
Socidh  Sdent^ka  BoBSOMntt  tUgP  tneuri- 
O0i,  at  first  for  the  belles  lettres,  but  since 
1665  for  the  sciences  also.  The  Royal 
Academy  at  Naples  has  exisled  since 
1779.  UspuUications  contain  some  in- 
structive msqinsitions  on  mathematical 
•ubjeeta.    Ot  the  Itriian  academiefl^  we 


would  also  mention  those  at  Tuiin,  Padua, 
Milan,  Sienna,  Verona,  G^ioa^  all  of 
which  have  published  their  trBn8act]ons.y 
Italy  may  be  called  the  mother  of  aoadem-  \ 
ic  institutions.  Jarckius  enumerates  550  of 
them  in  his  catalogue. — ^The  French  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  at  Paris,  Acadhnie  Rufok 
di$  Sciences^  founded  in  1666,  by  Colbert, 
received  the  royal  ratification  in  16!^. 
The  members  were  divided  into  four 
claases— hon(»aiy  members,  active  mem- 
bera  or  pensionaries  (receiving  salaries)^ 
oMoci^  and  iUve».  The  first  class  vras 
to  contain  ten,  and  each  c»f  the  three  oth- 
en  twenty  persons.  The  president  ^vas 
impointed  by  the  king  out  of  the  first 
class.  From  tlie  seooiM,  a  secretair  and 
treasurer  were  selected.  The  duke  of 
€>rieans,  when  regent,  aboli^ed  the  class 
of  iUvetj  and  substituted  for  it  two  new 
classes,  the  one  of  which  comprised 
twelve  adjuncts,  and  the  other,  six  omo- 
eUs ;  to  which  latter  class  no  particular 
branch  of  science  was  assif^ned.  A  vice- 
president  was  to  be  appomted  annually 
Of  the  kinff  firom  the  first  class,  and  a 
director  and  sub-director  fix>m  the  second. 
In  1785,  the  king  added  classes  for  natu- 
ral histoiy,  agriculture,  mineralogy  and 
physics ;  so  that  the  whole  novn  cmisisted 
of  eight  classes.  He  also  incorporated  the 
assoeUa  and  the  adjuncts  (a^gointt).  Tins 
academy  has  rendered  many  services  to 
science,  especially  by  the  measurement 
of  a  degree  of  the  meridian.  Since  1699, 
it  has,  with  a  fow  late  exceptions,  annu- 
ally published  a  v<Jume  of  its  transactions, 
which  constimte  a  series  of  139  volumes. 
RouiUe  de  Meday  founded  two  prisces, 
which  the  academj^  annually  distributed ; 
the  first,  of  2500  hvres,  for  the  promotion 
of  physical  astronomy  ;  the  second,  of 
2000  hvres,  for  that  of  navigation  and  com- 
merce. In  1793,  the  academy  was  abol- 
ished ;  and  the  National  Instimte  took  its 
place,  and  that  of  the  other  academies ;  but 
they  were  restored  by  Louis  XVIII.  Im- 
portant academies,  besides  those  of  Paris, 
still  exist  in  the  principal  cities  of  France, 
e.  g.  at  Caen,  ance  1705;  at  Touknise, 
the  first  volume  of  whose  tranMCtions 
appeared  in  1782;  at  Rouen,  since  1736; 
at  Bordeaux,  since  1703;  at  Soissons^ 
smce  1674 ;  at  Maneilles,  since  1726;  at 
Lyons,  nnoe  1700;  atMontauban,  since 
1744;  at  Amiens,  nnce  1750;  at  Dijon, 
since  1740 ;  etc^— An  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  was  founded  in  Berlin  in  1700, 
by  long  Frederic  I ;  some  changes  were 
nuMle  in  171C^^principaIly  relating  to  the 
presidency.  The  mem)>efs  were  divided 
mtofourckiSBes;  the  first  w^ne  to  devote 
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themsebres  to  natunl  pfaOosophyy  medh 
cine  and  cbemisby ;  the  second  to  mstli- 
ematies,  astronomy  and  mechanics;  the 
thind  to  the  history  and  language  of  Ger- 
many; the  fourth  to  oriental  literature, 
with  a  view  to  the  conversion  of  the  hea- 
then. Each  class  chooses  a  director  fbr 
life.  The  first  president  was  the  ftmous 
Leihnitz.  The  institution  began  truly  te 
flouridi  under  Frederic  II,  who  invited 
ffisdnguisAied  scholars  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  af)pointed  Maupertuis  president 
Pdbhc  seemons  were  held  semi-annually, 
on  the  birth-day  of  the  king,  and  the  an- 
niversaiy  of  his  accession  to  the  throne. 
In  the  latter,  a  pri2e  medal  of  50  ducats 
is  adjudged  to  hmi,  who  has  best  answer- 
ed the  question  proposed  by  the  academy. 
Since  that  time,  then:  transactions  have 
appeared  in  a  series  of  volumes,  under  the 
title  M6moirt»  de  V  Acadhnie  Royede  des 
Stiencta  ei  BeOes  Ldtrft  h  Berlin.  They 
"are  now,  however,  always  published  in 
the  German  language.  New  alterations 
were  made  in  1798,  in  order  to  give  a 
more  useful  direction  to  the  labors  of  the 
academy :  amonff  other  things,  the  royal 
library  and  tbe  cmnet  of  arts  were  united 
with  It — ^At  fifanheim,  in  1755,  the  elec- 
tor, Charles  Theodore,  established  an  acad- 
emy, according  to  the  plan  of  8ch6pflin. 
It  consisted,  at  first,  of  two  classes,  the  his- 
torical and  ph;^caJ ;  the  latter  was  divid- 
ed, in  1780,  into  the  |rfi3r8ical,  property 
so  called,  and  the  meteorologicaL  The 
transactions  in  the  departments  of  history 
and  physic  have  appeared  under  the  title 
Aeta,^cademia  Thtodoro-PaUdinm ;  in  die 
branch  of  meteorolonr,  under  the  title 
EpheineridesSoeieUiiUJikUorologiemPai^ 
tma, — ^The  academy  at  Munich  has  existed 
since  1759,  but  was  much  enlarsed  when 
Bavaria  was  exalted  to  a  kingdom.  Its 
memoirs  are  entitled  Muuuutmgen  der 
hnerachmMademie. — ^Peter  the  Great  had 
proiected  the  establishment  of  the  Imperi- 
al Academy  of  Sciences  at  St  Petersburg, 
and  consulted  Wolf  and  Leibnitz  on  the 
subject ;  but  his  death  prevented  the  execu- 
tion of  his  project,  which  was  completed 
^  by  Catharine  I.  Its  first  sitting  was  held 
'  Bee.  1725.  The  empress  appropriated 
about  30,000  roubles  a  year  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  academy;  fifteen  distinguiabed 
sch<du8  in  different  departments  received 
pennons  as  members,  vrith  the  title  of 
professors.  The  most  famous  of  them 
yrere  Nicholas  and  Daniel  BemouHli,  the 
two  de  liries,  BuUinger  and  Wolf.  Un- 
der Peter  II,  the  ncademy  languished; 
but  revived  under  the  empress  jfljmn^  and 
dedined  again  after  her  death.    Under 


EHzabedi,  it  flourished  anew.  It  was  en- 
larged and  improved,  and  an  academy  of 
aits  added  in  1747,  which  was  separated 
again  in  1764.  Its  annual  income  amounts 
to  00,000  roublea  This  academy  has  con- 
tributed much  to  a  more  accurate  Imowl- 
edge  of  the  interior  of  Russia,  by  sending 
men  like  Pallas,  Gmelin,  Stolberg,  Gul- 
denstadt  and  Klaproth,  to  travel  Uurough 
single  provinces,  and  has  thereby  given 
rise  to  some  excellent  woiks.  The  num- 
ber of  active  members,  besides  the  pren- 
dent  and  director,  amounts  to  fifteen,  bi 
addition  to  these,  there  are  four  (u§ftmdt, 
who  attend  the  sitting  and  are  admitted, 
on  die  first  vacancies,  to  the  rank  of 
members.  The  academy  has  an  excellent 
ooUectiou  of  books  and  manuscripts,  a 
valuable  cabinet  of  medids,  and  a  rich 
collection  in  natural  histoiy.  Its  transac- 
tions app^red  frmn  1738  to  17^,  during 
which  period  they  amount  to  14  volumes, 
under  the  title  Commtnktrii  AeadanUt 
SkienUiB  inperktUs  PebropoHiana,  From 
that  time  till  1777,  they  were  puMnhed 
under  the  tide  AM  Commenbariij  in  20 
volumes.  They  were  subsequent^jr  enti- 
ded  Acta  Acadama^  and  at  present  the 
new  series  is  called  Mwi  Ada.  The 
comrnenUtni  are  all  in  Latin;  the  ada 
are  purtly  in  Latin,  pard^  in  French. — 
Theltoyal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Stock- 
holm originated  in  a  private  association 
of  six  l^med  men^  among  whom  was 
LinnflBUS,  and  held  its  first  session  June 
23, 1739.  In  the  same  year  a])peared  its 
first  memoirs.  The  association  soon 
attracted  ni;d>lic  attention,  and,  March  31, 
1741,  the  King  conferred  on  it  the  name 
of  the  Royal  Acadraay  of  Sweden.  It 
receives,  however,  no  pension  fitmi  the 
crovim,  and  is  conducted  by  its  own  mem- 
bera.  A  professor  of  experimental  phi"- 
losqphy  only,  and  two  secretaries,  are  paid 
fix>m  the  fhnds  of  the  societv,  which  are 
considerable,  arimng  firom  legades  and 
donations.  The  presidency  is  held 
in  turn  by  the  members  residing  at 
Stockholm,  each  one  remaining  in  office 
three  months.  The  treatises  read  in  the 
fflttings  appear  quarteriy.  The  first  forty 
volumes,  tiU  1779,  are  called  the  Old 
Transactions;  the  subsequent  volumes 
are  called  the  New.  The  papers  relating 
to  agriculture  appear  under  the  tide 
CEconondca  Acta.  Prizes  consisting  of 
money  and  gold  medals  are  annually 
oflferedj— The  Royal  Academy  at  Co- 
penhagen q>rang  fipom  a  society  of  six 
uteranr  men,  to.  whom  Christian  Vl  com- 
natbdd^  in  1742,  the  care  of  his  cabinet  of 
nwdak.     They  subaequently  eidaiged 
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tlidr  phOt  fo  as  to  Ibnn  a  regidar  acad«* 
my.  One  of  these  literaiy  m^i  was  the 
count  of  Holstein,  at  whose  sugvesdon 
Christian  VI  took  the  academy  under  his 
protection  in  1743,  endowed  it  with  a 
rand,  and  directed  the  members  to  extend 
their  studies  to  natural  histoiy,  physics, 
md  mathematics.  It  has  publiBhed  fif- 
teen volumes,  in  the  Danish  language: 
some  of  these  have  been  translated  into 
Latin.— The  Royal  Irish  Academy  at 
Dublin  was  formed,  i;i  1763,  mosdy  of  the 
membere  of  the  university,  who  assem- 
bled weekly.  Its  transactions  have  ap- 
peared reguJariy  since  1788.  As  eariy  as 
1683,  there  was  an  academy  in  Dublin, 
but,  owing  to  the  distracted  state  of  the 
country,  it  soon  declined.  In  1740,  a 
Pbydco-Historkal  Society  was  instituted 
there,  which  pubhshed  two  volumes  of 
transactions,  still  extant.  This  also  soon 
declined^ — ^In  Lisbon,  the  late  queen 
established  an  academy  of  science,  agri- 
culture, arts,  commerce  and  economy  in 
general,  consisting  of  three  classes;  those 
of  natural  science,  mathematics  and 
national  literature,  and  comprising  sixdr 
members.  It  has  published  Mtmarioa  ck 
LeUerahtra  Porhif^iGea,  Memoricu  Econo- 
micas,  toffether  with  scientific  transactions 
tisid^oSUcgaodejAvroaina&totdeJiisUh- 
na  Paiiug^ueza. 

ADadaKUsfor  the  promotion  offcartictdar 
JhoHaimettts  of  science, — 1.  MeducaL  The 
Aadania  MUyarw  CSjeriosorumy  at  Vie^r 
na,  called  also  Leopold's  Acaden^,  was 
formed  in  1652.  At  first,  it  published  its 
treatises  separately,  but  ailer  1684,  in  vol- 
umes. Under  Leopold  I,  who  fiivored  it 
in  a  hi|^  degree,  it  adopted  the  name 
Ceeeareo^LeopMina  Ntituta  Curiosontm 
Academia,  Similar  academies  were  es- 
tablished at  Palermo,  1645,  in  Spain,  1652, 
at  Venice,  1701,  and  ^  Geneva,  1715.— 2. 
Surgiad*  A  surgical  academy  was  estab- 
lished  at  Paris,  1731,  which  proposes 
annually  a  prize  question.  The  prize  is 
a  gold  medal  of  me  value  of  500  livres. 
A  surgical  academy  was  founded  at 
Vienna  in  1783.  Three  prize  medals, 
each  of  the  value  of  50  guilders,  aro 
yearly  adjudged  to  the  most  successfijl 
students. — 3.  An  academy  of  theoU^ 
was  established,  in  1687,  at  Bologna.p--4. 
Coronelli  founded,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  centuiT,  a  geofrcqtkicfu  academy  at 
Venice^  under  the  title  of  the  Argcmauts : 
the  object  is  to  publish  good  mapa  and 
descriptions  of  countries.— 5^  HiHoricaL 
King  John  V  founded,  in  1720,  a  royal 
memaaaaj  of  Portuguese  history  at  Lisbon^ 
rcsmmmg  of  a  direetory  four  censors^  n 


secretaiy,  and  fifty  raemib^rs:  the  suljeec 
of  their  study  is  the  ecclesiastical  and 
political  history  of  Portugal^  In  Madrid, 
an  association  of  scholars  was  instituted 
about  1730,  for  the  purpose  of  investiga- 
ting and  explaining  the  historical  monu^ 
ments  of  Spain,  ft  was  formed  into  an 
academy  by  king  Philip  V,  in  1738.  It 
consists  of  24  members,  and  has  pul^shed 
several  ancient  historical  works ;  somefinr 
the  first  time,  soxne  in  new  editions.  Th» 

was  established  fbr  the  pui^iose  of  pub- 
lishing the  best  historical  works,  ana  the 
lives  of  the  best  historians,  as  well  as  for 
compiling  new  memoir8.p— 6.  For  the 
study  of  anti^miies.  An  academy  exists 
at  Cortona,  m  Italy,  for  the  study  of 
Etrurian  andquities;  another  at  Upsal,  ia 
Sweden,  for  the  elucidation  of  the  north- 
ern languages,  and  the  antiquities  of 
Sweden.  Both  have  published  valuable 
works.  The  academy  which  Paul  II 
ertahlished  in  Rom^  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, soon  came  to  an  end,  and  the  one 
founded  by  Leo  X  met  vrith  the  same 
fiite,  after  it  had  flourished  some  time. 
Others,  less  important,  rose  on  their  ruinar 
But  all  sinnlar  msdtutions  were  surpassed 
by  the  Aeadhm/t  des  hser^dums,  at  Paris, 
founded  by  Colbert,  in  1663,  for  the 
study  of  andent  monuments,  and  for  the 
perpetuation  of  the  remarkable  occurren- 
ces of  their  own  country,  by  means  of 
medals,  statues,  inscriptions,  &c  At  first, 
it  had  but  four  mendbere,  who  were 
chosen  firom  those  of  the  French  acade- 
my ;  but  in  1701,  the  ninrd)er  was  fixed 
at  ten  honorary  members,  ten  astocUe,  ten 
penavmairts^  and  ten  dives,  Thev  met 
semi-weekly  in  the  Louvre,  and  held 
every  vear  two  public  sessions.  The 
clpss  otdhes  was  finally  abolished.  Thai 
king  annually  aj^inted  their  president 
and  vice-president.  The  seorc^ary  and 
treasurer  held  their  oflices  for  life.  Their 
memoirs  (fitim  1701—93)  constitute  50 
volumes,  in  4to.  It  experienced  the  fote 
of  all  the  French  academies,  and  is  now 
restored.  The  Hercuknean  Academy  was 
insthu^ed  at  Ni^les^  in  1755,  by  the  rnin- 
ister  Tanucci,  to  esnilain  the  ancient 
monuments  found  in  Heroulaneum,  Pom- 
peii, &c.  Their  labors  have  a^ipeared, 
since  1775,  under  the  title  AnMkUh  di 
ErcoUmo,  In  1807,  Joseph  Buonaparte 
founded  an  academy  of  history  and  anti- 
auities  at  Naples,  which  has  follen  into 
decay.  The  academy  founded  in  tlie 
same  year  at  Florence,  for  the  explanation 
of  Tuscan  antiquities,  has  poblished  some 
volumes  of  oaerooirs.    In  the  same  year, 
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lytewise,  a  Oltic  academy  was  eatabUab- 
ed  at  Paris,  tbe  objects  of  wfaicb  were  the 
elucidation  of  the  history,  maoners,  anti- 
quities and  monuments  of  the  Celts,  espe- 
daily  those  in  France ;  also,  researches 
into  the  etymologv  of  all  European  lan- 
ffuaffes  by  the  oSL  of  the  Celto-Breton, 
Webh  and  Erse  dialects ;  together  with 
investigations  respecting  the  Dniidlcal 
worship.  Lenoir  is  its  prendent  Its 
transactions  appear  under  the  title  Mi- 
mairea  de  V  ^AcaaimU  Celfiftie.— 7.  For  the 
improvement  of  language*  The  Accade^ 
wua  ddla  CVufca,  or  Academia  FutfunUo- 
rum,  was  formed  in  1582,  and  first  attracted 
attention  by  its  attacks  on  Tasso.  Its 
principal  merit  conasts  in  having  compil- 
ed an  excellent  dictionary,  and  edited 
with  care  several  of  the  ancient  poets  of 
Italy.  The  Acadimie  Franfoucy  formed 
in  1G29,  was  then  a  private  association ; 
six  years  after,  it  was  raised  by  Richelieu 
to  the  dignity  of  an  academy  of  the 
French  languace,  grammar,  poetry  and 
eloquence.  T%e  number  of  members 
was  fixed  at  40,  and  fix>m  them  a  director 
and  a  chancellor  were  elected  every  two 
months,  and  a  secretary  for  life.  Besides 
many  other  valuable  works,  it  has  pub- 
lished a  dictionary  of  the  French  lan- 
guage, (first  edition  in  1694.|  At  Madrid, 
Uie  duke  of  Escalona  founded  an  acade- 
my for  the  improvement  of  the  Spanish 
language,  in  1714,  which  the  king  en- 
dowed with  various  privileges.  It  has  done 
much  towards  purifying  and  perfecting' 
the  language,  especially  by  the  compila- 
tion of  a  dictionary.  In  Petersburg,  an 
academy  for  the  improvement  of^  the 
Russian  langjuage  was  founded  in  1783, 
and  united  vrith  the  academy  of  sciences. 
In  Sweden,  also,  a  royal  academy  of  lan- 
guage was  instituted  m  1789. — Many  lit- 
erary societies  are  distinguished  only  by 
name  from  academies.  Such  are  the 
Royal  Society  of  Sciences,  at  CrottiBgen, 
founded  in  1750;  the  Royal  SocieQr  of 
England,  founded  in  1645.  This  society 
has  made  observations  and  experiments 
on  most  of  the  works  of  nature ;  has  inn 
proved  agriculture,  navigation,  -naval, 
civil  and  military  architecture,  &c.  It 
has  registered  experiments,  observations, 
&C.,  and,  fi'om  time  to  time,  published  the 
most  valuable,  under  the  title  of  Philo- 
sophical Transactions.  The  Royal  Soci- 
ety of  Dublin,  for  the  encouragement  of 
husbandry  and  the  arts,  established  in 
1731,  has  been  one  of  the  most  active 
establishments  of  the  kind  in  Europe. 
The  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  wras 
established  in  1783.    Besides  these,  thece 


are  the  SodatyofAatMwaries  of  London, 
1751 ;  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  So- 
ciety of  Manchester,  1781 ;  the  literary 
associations  of  Haarlem,  Flushing,  Rot- 
terdam, Brussels,  Amsterdam,  Copenha- 
gen, Upsal,  &c.  From  Europe  they  have 
a>read  to  the  other  qumters  of  the  globe. 
In  Asia  there  has  l^en  a  socie^  of  arts 
and  sciences,  at  Batavia,  since  1778;  a 
society  of  sciences  at  Calcutta,  in  Ben^ 
since  1784 ;  and  one  at  Bombu^,  to  which 
we  are  indebted  for  the  most  inmortant 
infi)nnation  reelecting  India  and  other 
parts  of  the  E^ast  Tlie  principal  learned 
academies  and  sociedes  in  the  U.  S.  of 
America,  are  the  following:  1.  The 
American  Philosophical  Society,  Philsr 
delphia,  founded  m  1769.  This  socie^r 
has  published  nine  volumes,  4to.,  of 
Transacdons.  In  1815,  it  appointed  a 
large  committee  to  superintend  a  histori- 
cal department,  whicn  has  published  one 
voL  8vo.  3.  The  Massachusetts  Histori- 
cal Society,  Boston,  founded  in  1791.  It 
hasprinted  22  volsi,  8vo.,  of  Collections. 

3.  TneConnecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  New  Haven,  founded  in  1799, 
has  published  one  vol.  of  Transactiona 

4.  The  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  Boston,  founded  in  1780,  has 

rblished  four  vols.,  4to.,  of  TransactioBS^ 
The  Historical  Society  of  New  York, 
fbimded  in  1809,  has  published  four  vok^ 
8vo.,  of  Collections.  6.  The  Literair  and 
Philosophical  Society  of  New  York, 
founded  in  1815,  has  published  two  vols., 
4to.,  of  Transactions.  7.  The  Academy 
of  Natural  Science,  Philadelphia,  found- 
ed in  1818,  has  published  five  vols.,  8vo. 
8.  The  Lyceeum  of  Natural  History,  New 
York,  founded  in  1818,  has  pubtished  two 
vols.,  8vo.  There  are,  besides,  the  Historic 
cal  Society  of  Concord,  New  Hampsliire, 
the  Essex  Historical  Society,  Salem,  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  Columbian  Institute,  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  some  others; 
but  their  publications  have  been  few. 

Academtus  devoted  to  the  vromotion  tf 
the  Jine  arts  spnmgup  in  the  middle  of 
the  16th  century.  The  academy  of  Paris 
has  been  a  model  £>r  many  subseqilent 
institutions  of  a  similar  character.  The 
earliest  union  of  painters,  for  objects  om- 
ilar  to  those  of  modem  academies  of  art, 
was  the  fiatemity,  formed  at  Venice,  in 
1345,  under  tlie  name  of  iSSon  Lticet,  which 
sprung  from  a  society  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  St  Sophia.  However,  neither 
this  nor  the  society  of  Seen  Luccl,  estab- 
lished at  Fk>rence,  m  1350,  bore  the  name 
of  an  academy.  The  Accademda  di  San 
Luca^  founded  at  Rome,  un  1593,  by  Frd. 
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Koeeliero.  first  obtained  a  settled  charac- 
ter in  1715.  The  academy  at  Milan  may 
have  preceded  the  time  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci^  who  is  generally  regarded  as  its 
founder.  The  academies  of  Bologna, 
Parma,  Padtia,  Mantua,  Turin,  are  all  of 
reeoat  origin,  and  have  never  obtained 
the  importance  which  such  institutions 
acquire  in  large  capitals,  where  the  finest 
vircnks  of  art  serve  as  guides  and  incen- 
tives to  genius.  TheA<^emyof  Paintinff 
at  Paris  was  establi^ed  by  Louis  Xl^ 
in  1648^  and  the  Academy  of  Architecture 
by  Colbert,  in  1671.  This  latter  now  exists 
underthenanieof  iSeoIe  ^piddt  des  Batux 
Aris^  and  is  divided  into  departments, 
in  a  way  which  mi^t  serve  as  a  model. 
Since  1391,  the  pamters  of  Paris  have 
been  united  in  a  society  called  the  Fra- 
ternity of  St.  Luke,  which  has  received 
charters  from  several  kings.  Among  the 
towns  of  France,  Bordeaux  had  the  ear- 
Kesc  academy.  We  now  find  one  in  al- 
most eveiy  town  of  consequence.  The 
French  academy  at  .Rome,  in  the  Villa 
Medici,  is  a  branch  of  the  academy  of 
Paris.  Niuemberg  had  the  first  estab- 
lishment of  this  idnd  in  Germany.  Its 
Academy,  founded  by  Sandrart,  1682,  and 
kmg  conducted  by  him,  gained  new  dis- 
tinction fix)m  the  celebrity  of  Preissler. 
The  academy  of  BerKn  was  founded  in 
1694,  was  remodelled  and  received  a 
fiiesh  impulse  in  1786 ;  that  of  Dresden, 
established  in  1697,  was  united  with  those 
of  Leipzig  and  Meissen,  in  17^,  and  has 
still  the  form  given  it  by  Hagedoni.  The 
academy  of  Vienna  was  foimded  by  Jo- 
seph I,  and  completed  by  Charles  Vl,  in 
1726;  that  of  Munich  was  established 
in  1770;  those  of  DfiSseldorf  and  Man- 
heim  are  more  valuable  now  than  they 
were  originally.  Weimar,  Cassel,  Frank- 
fort, Bern,  should  not  be  omitted  in  this 
enumeration.  Tho  Academy  of  Painting 
at  Madrid  had  its  origin  in  1752;  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Painting  at  London,  in 
17GB.  Lately,  a  branch  of  the  London 
academy  has  been  cstablLriied  at  Rome, 
which,  we  have  reason  to  hope,  will  prove 
more  useful  than  the  parent  society.  Ed- 
inburgh has  possessed  a  similar  society 
since  1754.  At  Brussels,  Amsterdam, 
Antwerp,  there  are  distinguished  acade- 
mies. Stockholm  has  had,  since  173^3, 
an  aoademv  of  the  fine  arts,  founded  by 
rount  Tessin.  Since  1738,  one'  has  ex- 
isted at  Copenha^n,  but  its  privileges 
were  conferred  on  it  in  1754.  This  acad- 
emy has  exercised  an  important  influence. 
The  academy  of  PetenAiurg^  was  found- 
edin  17S7,  and  extended  m  1764.  Its 
VOL.  I.  4 


hifluence  in  awakening  difigence  and  en- 
terprise among  the  Kusrian  artists  has 
been  lately  veiy  apparent^For  schools 
of  music,  see  ConservaUynf, 

Academy.    (See  Plato.) 

Acadia,  the  Endish,  and  Acadie,  the 
French  spelling  of  the.  Indian  name  of 
Nova  Scotia.  Shuben^ccadie  is  the  pres- 
ent name  of  the  principal  river  of  Nova 
Scotia ;  sJvubenj  in  the  Indian  dialect  of 
the  country,  signiQ^g  rioer.  (See  A<wo 
ScotuL)  , 

Acanthus  ;  the  name  of  an  ancienttown 
in  Egypt,  also  of  one  in  Coria,  and  an- 
other in  Macedonia  (near  mount  Athos), 
&c. — Also,  a  genus  of  plants  (commonly 
called  6car'*-6reecA),  of  the  'order  angto- 
sperTma,  class  didynamieu  The  leaves  of 
the  A.  are  large,  and  veiy  beautifiil.  It 
grows  wild  in  Italy. — ^In  architecture,  an 
ornament  resemblmg  the  leaves  of  the 
acanthus,  used  in  the  capitals  of  th^  Co- 
rinthian and  Composite  orders. 

AcAPULco  is  the  best  Mexican  harbor 
on  the  Pacific  ocean;  Ion.  98' SC  W^ 
lat  16-*  SC  N. ;  pop.  mostly  people  of 
color.  Both  the  harbor  and  the  road- 
stead are  deep,  with  a  secure  anchorage 
fiom  storms.  It  is  the  most  considerable 
port  on  the  S.  W.  side  of  Mexico.  Heav- 
ily-laden ships  can  lie  at  anchor,  close 
to  tlie  granite  rocks,  which  environ  the 
roadstead  and  harbor.  On  account 
of  the  steepness  of  these  rocks,  tlie  coast 
has  a  wild  and  barren  appearance.  At 
the  entrance  of  tlie  harbor  is  situated  an 
island,  Roqueta  or  Grifo,  which  forms  a 
westeni  entrance  of  700  or  800  feet  broad, 
and  on  eastern,  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a 
half  broad,  and  fix>m  24  to  83  fothoms 
deep.  On  the  north-west  lies  the  city, 
defended  by  fort  San  Diego,  situated  on 
an  eminence.  It  has  not  more  than  4000 
inhabitants,  mostly  people  of  color.  The 
mimber  used  to  increase  much  on  the 
orrival  of  the  galleon  from  Manilla.  Few 
conmicrcial  places  have  a  more  unhealthy 
situation.  The  usual  heat  ip  the  day  is 
fix)m  86  to  90^  Fahrenheit ;  in  the  night, 
tiil  3  o'clock,  A.  M.,  78^  and  ficom  that 
time  fill  sunrise,  64  to  62^  The  sun's 
rays  are  reflected  by  tlie  white  rocks  up- 
on the  city,  where  no  creature  is  com- 
fortable, except  the  musquitoes.  To  pro- 
cure fi-csh  air,  the  Spanish  government 
caused  a  passage  to  be  cut  through  the 
rocks  on  the  east;  but  neglected,  what 
Was  for  more  necessary,  to  drain  and 
dike  the  morass,  on  the  same  side,  situ- 
ated most  fiivorablv  for  the  cuhnre  of 
die  sugar-cane.  About  the  middle  of  the 
diy  season,  the  water  disaf^Mars,  and  the 
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efiduvia  of  putrid  substances  infect  the 
air.  Here  the  yellow  fever  of  the 
West  Indies,  and  the  cholera  morbus  of 
the  East  Indies,  sweep  away  many  stran- 
gers, and  especially  young  Europeans. 
The  calms,  under  the  line,  which  fi«- 
quently  continue,  fer  a  lonff  time,  are  a 
natural  obstacle,  which  renders  a  voyage 
fix>m  CaUao  to  Acapulco  more  difficiut, 
and  often  longer,  than  one  from  Callao 
to  Cadiz.  Steam-boats  would  be  of  great 
advantage  in  this  quarter.  In  order  to 
take  advantage  of  the  trade^winds,  it  is 
especially  necessary  to  keep  at  a  distance 
from  the  line.  Ti^is,  however,  is  imprac- 
ticable on  a  coasting  voyage  from  Aca- 
pulco to  CaUao.  The  exports  hitherto 
from  Acapulco  have  been  mostly  silver, 
indigo,  cochineal,  Spanish  cloth,  and  some 
peltry,  which  comes  from  CaUfomia  and 
the  northern  part  of  Mexico.  The  im- 
ports consist  of  all  the  valuable  produc- 
tions of  Asia. 

AcARNANiji,  now  called  M  Ccerma  and 
E  Dtmiato ;  an  ancient  countiy  of  Epi- 
rus,  mvided  fix)m  iEtolia  by  me  Ache- 
lous. 

AcATHOLici  are,  in  general,  those  who 
do  not  belong  to  the  Catholic  church. 
In  certain  Catholic  countries,  Protestants 
are  distinguished  by  this  name,  which  is 
considered  less  odipus. 

AcBAR.    (See  Mbar.) 

Acceleration.    (See  Mechanies.) 

AccEfiT ;  the  law  which  regulates  the 
rising  and  felling  of  sounds  or  tones. 
Music  and  language,  which  are  subject 
to  this  law,  both  originate  in  the  feelings ; 
and,  although  they  at  last  separate  from 
each  other,  and  music  remams  the  lan- 
guage of  the  heart,  while  speech,  or  lan- 
guage, properly  so  called,  becomes  the 
langua^  of  the  mind,  yet  the  latter  does 
not  entireljr  cease  to  speak  to  the  heart ; 
and  music  and  language  thus  retain  cer- 
tain qualities  in  common ;  these  are  part- 
ly internal  and  partly  external.  Both  are 
adapted  to  the  expression  of  emotions ; 
and*th€ince  arise  the  movements,  some- 
times slow  and  sometimes  quick,  which 
we  perceive  in  them.  They  thus  become 
subject  to  quantity  or  time ;  and  we  dis- 
tinguish sounds,  with  reference  to  quan- 
tity, into  long  and  short  .  In  order  to  ex- 
press an  emotion  distinctly  and  plainly, 
there  must  be  a  suitable  arrangement  of 
the  organs  fer  the  sounds  intended  to  be 
produced;  fer,  in  a  scries  of  sounds 
measured  by  the  relation  of  time,  and 
regulated  auo  by  relation  to  some  fen- 
damental  tone,  there  will  be  found  a  cer- 
tain connexion  and  aaBociatioD,  which 


represent  the  emotieiis  in  their  various 
relations  and  gradations ;  it  is  this  also, 
which  distinguishes  correctly  what  is  of 
primary  importance  from  what  is  secon- 
dary, renders  the  tmimportant  subordi- 
nate to  the  important,  and  gives  proper 
weight  to  that  which  is  significant  A 
succession  of  tones  thus  becomes  a  mu*- 
sical  composition,  which  comprehends 
in  itself  a  definite  meaning  or  seiuse ; 
and,  to  express  this,  particular  regard 
must  be  had  to  the  signification  and  im- 
portance of  single  tones  in  connexion. 
The  stress,  which  is  laid  on  the  tones, 
according  to  the  gradations  of  meaning, 
constitutes  what  we  call  aeetnL  We  dis- 
tinguish the  ooiife,  or  rising  accent,  the 
grove,  or  felling,  and  the  drmn^.  The 
circumflex  accent  fells  on  those  syllables 
or  tones  which  are  long  in  tlusmselves ; 
the  grave  properiy  denotes  merely  the 
absence  of  any  stress ;  and  thus  we  have 
only  the  acute  left,  to  give  a  designadon 
to  tones.  "Die  reasons  fer  designating  a 
tone  by  accent,  and  dwelling  on  it  longer 
than  its  established  quantity  requires,  are 
either  mechanical,  ri^rthmical,  or  emphat- 
ical.  We  divide  accent  into  grammatical 
and  rhetorical,  or  the  accent  of  words  and 
of  sentences,  which  last  is  called  emphch 
sis.  The  former  rests  on  physical  or  me- 
chanical causes ;  the  latter  has  for  its  ob- 
ject the  relations  of  ideas.  The  laws 
which  govern  both  are  briefly  the  fol- 
lowing :  A  syllable  or  tone  of  the  natural 
length  receives  the  grammatical  or  verbal 
accent ;  but  there  are  two  causes,  which 
distinguish  some  syllables  of  a  word  firom 
the  rest — their  mechanical  fermation  and 
their  si^ification.  In  the  word  sirengthr 
en,  for  mstance,  mechanical  causes  com- 
pel the  voice  to  dwell  longer  on  the  first 
syllable  than  on  the  second,  and  hence  a 
greater  stress  is  laid  on  that  sylle^e. 
Rhetorical  accent,  or  emphasis,  is  design- 
ed to  give  to  a  sentence  distinctness  and 
clearness.  In  a  sentence,  therefore,  the 
stress  is  laid  on  the  most  important  word, 
and  in  a  word,  on  the  most  important 
syllable'.  Without  attaching  itself  in 
language,  to  the  quantity  of  a  word,  or, 
in  music,  to  a  certain  part  of  a  bar,  the 
accentual  force  dwells  on  the  important 
part;  and,  in  order  that  this  force  may 
be  rendered  sdll  more  distin^shable,  it 
hastens  over  those  parts,  which,  thou^ 
otherwise  important,  the  context  renders 
comparatively  unimportant  It  follows, 
fix>m  what  has  been  said,  that  the  accent 
of  words  and  the  accent  of  sentences,  or 
emphasis,  may  be  united  or  separated 
at   pleasure.     It  may  now  be   asked, 
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whether  emphasis  destroys  Tetbcd  accent 
and  quantity ;  and  whether,  for  this  rea- 
son, euphony  does  not  suffer  from  em- 
phasis. In  answering  this  question  (in 
which  lies  the  secret  of  prosody  in  gen- 
eral, and  the  dififerenee  between  the  mod- 
em and  ancient\  four  points  come  under 
considenition :  1.  If  the  accent  coincides 
with  a  syllable  which  is  Ion?  from  me- 
chanical causes,  it  elevates  tne  syllable, 
and  imparts  stress  to  its  prosodial  length. 
8.  The  accent  does  not  render  an  invari- 
ably long  syllable  short,  but  deprives  it, 
if  It  immediately  fbUows  the  accented 
syllable,  of  a  portion  of  its  length.  The 
quantity,  therefore,  if  it  does  not  coin- 
cnde  with  the  accent,  may  be  somewhat 
weakened  by  it.  3.  AJthough  the  accent 
eannot  render  an  invariably  long  syllable 
short,  it  can  chanee  the  relative  quantity 
of  common  syllables.  4  The  accent  can 
tiever  fall  on  syllables  invariably  short. 
These  are  the  rules  which  are  of  the 
greatest  importance,  not  only  to  the  vern- 
Ser,  but  also  to  the  declaimer,  and  to  the 
actor,  so  far  as  he  is  a  declaimer. 

The  grammatical  and  rhetorical  nomen- 
clature of  the  English  language  is  very 
defective  and  unsettled ;  and  hence  has 
arisen  a  great  degree  of  confMon  among 
aH  oiur  writers  on  the  subject  of  accent 
and  quantity  in  English.  We  have  per- 
verted the  true  meaning  of  tong' and  5m>rf, 
as  applied  to  syllables  or  voweus ;  and,  by 
our  peculiar  application  of  those  terms, 
we  have  made  ourselves  quite  unintelli- 

S'ble  to  foreign  nations,  who  still  use 
em  according  to  their  signification  in 
the  ancient  languages,  from  which  they 
arc  derived.  An  English  writer  of  some 
celebrity  (Foster,  on  Accent  and  Quan- 
tity), whose  own  work,  however,  is  not 
free  from  obscurity,  observes,  that  he  has 
found  the  word  aceeni  used  by  the  same 
writer  in  four  different  senses — some- 
times expresmng  elevation,  sometimes 
prolongation  of  sound,  sometimes  a  stress 
of  voice  compounded  of  the  other  two, 
and  sometimes  the  artificial  accentual 
mark.  For  a  long  series  of  years,  however, 
accad^  as  Johnson  has  remarked,  in  Eng- 
lish prosody,  has  been  the  same  thin^  with 
911011^ ;  and  another  English  writer  of 
celebrity,  bishop  Horsley,  ooserves,  that  it 
is  a  peculiarity  of  the  English  language 
that  quantity  and  accent  always  go  togem- 
er,  the  longest  syllable,  in  almost  eveiy 
word,  being  that  on  which  the  accent  falls. 
In  other  languages,  as  Mitford  justly  re- 
marks (Etfsay  on  the  Harmony  of  Lan- 
guage), general^,  the  vowel  character, 
representing  indifieiently  a  longor  a  short 


sound,  still  represents  the  samt  sound,  long 
or  short  A  contrary  method  is  pecuhar  to 
English  orthoCT!q>hy.  With  us,  the  same 
vowel  sound,  long  and  short,  is  rarely  rep- 
resented by  the  same  character;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  according  to  the  general 
rules  of  our  orthography,  each  character 
represents  the  long  sound  of  one  vowel 
and  the  short  sound  of  another.  This  is 
eminentlv  observable,  as  Dr.  Johnson  has 
remariLed,  in  the  letter  t,  which  likewise 
happens  in  other  letters,  that  the  shbrt 
sound  is  not  the  long  sound  contracted, 
but  a  soimd  wholly  different.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  difficulties  arising  from 
an  imperfect  nomenclature,  as  above  re- 
marked, ^ero  is  an  intrinsic  difficulty  in 
the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  distinctions 
of  tone,  pitch  and  inflections  in  language, 
and  the  want  of  an  established  notation, 
corresponding  to  that  which  we  have  in 
music ;  and,  we  may  add,  in  the  words  of 
Hermann  (DeEmendandaRationeGnec. 
Gram.),  '^Quam  pauci  vero  sunt,  qui 
vel  aUqua  polleant  cnxriwrn  subtilitate  ut 
vocnm  discrimina  celeriter  notare  apte- 
que  e^rorimere  possint!" — ^The  Chinese 
are  said  to  have  but  390  spoken  words ; 
but  these,  being  multi{>Hed  by  the  differ- 
ent accents  or  tones  which  affect  the  vow- 
els, ftimish  a  language  tolerably  copious. 

AccEPTAivcE.  (jLou^.)  Au  acceptance 
is  an  engagement  to  pay  a  bill  of  ex- 
change according  to  the  tenor  of  the  ac- 
ceptance, and  a  general  acceptance  is  an 
engagement  to  pay  according  to  the  ten- 
or of  the  bill.  Wl;iat  constitutes  an  ac- 
ceptance is,  in  many  cases,  a  nice  ques- 
tion of  law ;  but  the  genera)  mode  is  for 
the  acceptor  to  write  his  name  on  some 
conspicuous  part  of  the  bill,  accompanied 
by  the  word  a4icepied.  In  France,  Spain, 
and  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  where 
oral  evidence  in  mattersof  contract  is  not 
admitted  to  the  same  extent  as  in  Eng- 
land, a  veri)al  acceptance  of  a  bill  of  ex-- 
change  is  not  vahd. 

Accessary,  or  Accessory;  a  person 
guilty  of  an  offence  by  connivance  or 
participation,  either  before  or  after  the 
act  committed,  as  by  command,  advice, 
or  conceahnent,  &c.  In  high  treason,  all 
v^o  participate  are  regarded  as  princi- 
pals. Abettors  and  accomplices  also 
come,  in  some  measure,  under  this  name, 
though  the  former  not  strictly  under  the 
legal  definition  of  accessaries.  An  abet- 
tor is  one  who  procures  another  to  com- 
mit an  offence,  and  in  many,  indeed  in 
almost  all  cases,  is  now  considered  as 
much  a  principal  as  the  actual  offender. 
An  accomplice  is  one  of  many  persons 
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equally  concerned  in  a  lelony.  The  name 
18  generally  applied  to  those  who  are  ad- 
mitted to  give  eTidence  against  their  fel- 
low-crimiimls,  for  the  furtherauce  of  jus- 
tice. 

AccLAifATioN  (acdamaiio);  in  Ro- 
man antiquity,  a  shoutins  of  certain 
words  by  way  of  praise  or  dispraise.  In 
ages  when  people  were  more  accustomed 
to  give  full  utterance  to  their  feelings,  ac- 
cmnations  were  very  common,  wherever  a 
mass  of  people  was  influenced  Iw  one  com- 
mon feeling.  We  find,  therefore,  accla- 
mations in  theatres,  senates,  ecclesiastical 
meetings,  elections,  at  nuptials,  triumphs, 
d^.  rnie  senate  of  Rome  burst  into  con- 
tumeUous  acclamations  after  the  death  of 
DomitianandCommodus.  The  theatrical 
acclamations  were  connected  with  music. 
Nero,  who  was  as  fond  of  music  as  of 
blood,  ordered  5000  soldiers  to  chant  ac^ 
clamations  when  lie  played  in  the  thea- 
tre^ and  the  spectators  were  obhgcd  to 
ioin  them.  In  the  corrupt  period  of  the 
Roman  empire,  the  children  and  favor- 
ites of  the  emperors  were,  received  with 
loud  acclamations,  as  the  French  empe- 
ror was  greeted  vnlh  Vive  P  tmptnur! 
and  the  French  king  is  with  Vivt  le  roil 
The  TuHcs  have  a  custom  somewhat  sim- 
ilar, at  the  sight  of  theu*  emperor  and 
srand  viziers.  The  form  among  tlie 
Jews  was  HoMonna!     The  Greek  em- 

Es  were  received  with  ^ya^i?  rv/i! 
luckV,  or  other  exclamations.  Be- 
k  regular  system  of  voting  is  adopt- 
ed, we  nnd  its  place  suppHed,  among  all 
nations,  by  acclamations.  So  Tacitus  in- 
forms us  that  the  Germans  showed  their 
approbatidn  of  a  measure  by  clashing 
their  shields  and  swords.  The  bishops,  m 
the  early  tunes  of  Christianity,  were  long 
elected  by  acclamation.  In  the  course 
of  time,  acclaihations  were  admitted  into 
the  churches,  and  the  people  expressed 
.  their  approbation  of  a  &vorite  preacher  by 
exclaimmg.  Orthodox!  Third aposiU!  &c. 
They  seem  to  have  been  sometimes  used 
as  late  as  the  age  of  St  Bernard.  The  first 
German  emperors  were  elected  by  accla- 
mation at  a  meeting  of  the  people  in  ih& 
open  air ;  and  the  Indians,  m  North 
America,  show  their  approbation  or  dis- 
approbation of  proposed  public  measures 
by  acclamations. 

A^coLiLDS,  a  word  derived  from  bar- 
barous Latm,  is  composed  of  ady  to,  and 
coUum,  neckj  meaning,  ori^nally,  an  em- 
brace. It  signifies  an  ancient  ceremonj 
used  in  conferring  knighthood.  Anti- 
quaries are  not  ag^ed  wherein  the  acco- 
lade consisted.    Some  think  it  signifies 


the  embrace  or  kiss,  gir^i  by  the  penoo 
who  conferred  the  honor  of  kni|^thood. 
It  is  more  probable  that  it  consistod  in  an 
imitation  of  a  blow  on  the  neck,  or  on  the 
cheek,  signifVing  that  this  should  be  the 
last  blow  whicn  the  new-made  knight 
should  endure.  Tb«  ceremony  of  stri- 
king the  candidate  with  the  naked  sword, 
which  afterwards  took  the  place  of  the 
blow  lyith  the  hand,  had  the  same  mean- 
ing. The  Roman  master  also  gave  a 
blow  to  his  slave,  at  the  time  of  his  eman- 
cipation, which,  therefore,  was  called 
tnanumiasum ;  and  in  those  parts  of  Ger- 
many where  the  ancient  corporations  of 
mechanics  still  continue,  the  apprentice 
receives  a  blow  fix>m  the  oldest  journey- 
man, when  his  apprendoeehip  is  at  an 
end.  The  blow  or  stroke  was  in  use 
among  all  Christian  nations  of  the  middle 
affes  in  conferring  knighthood.  (See 
Udvalnf.) 

Accommodation  ;  properly,  the  adap- 
tation of  one  thing  to  another;  in  philos- 
ophy, the  apphcation  of  one  thing  l^ 
analogy  to  another.  It  is  also  used  in  the- 
ology ;  thus,  a  prophecy  of  Scripture  is 
said  to  be  fulfilled  improperlyj  or  by  way 
of  accommodation  when  an  event  hap- 
pens to  any  place  or  people  similar  to  that 
predicted  of^  another.  Some  theologians 
also  say  that  Christ  said  many  things  to 
his  disciples  by  way  of  accommodmion, 
viz.  entering  into  itHek  views,  and  telling 
them  only  what  they  were  capi^le  of  un- 
derstanding. Others  think  this  theoiy  in- 
consistem  with  the  puri^  of  Christ.  A^ 
in  law,  is  used  for  an  amicable  agreement 
or  composition  between  two  contending 
parties.  These  accommodationB  are  Gre- 
quentlv  effected  by  means  of  compromise 
and  aibitration. 

AccoafFAHiMSNT,  in  music,  (French, 
occontpcjgnemen/  ,*  Italian^  accompagtut' 
mentot)  is  that  part  of  music  which  serves 
for  the  support  of  the  mrincipal  melody 
(solo  or  obligato  part).  This  can  be  exe- 
cuted either  by  many  instruments,  by  a 
few,  or  even  by  a  single  one.  We  have, 
therefore,  pieces  of  music  with  an  accom- 
paniment fer  several,  or  only  for  a  single 
instrument.  The  principles  on  which 
the  effect  of  the  accompaniment  rests  are 
so  Uttle  setUed,  that  its  composition  is 
perhaps  more  difficult  than  even  that  of 
the  melody,  or  principal  part  Frequent- 
ly, the  same  mii^cal  thought,  according 
to  tlie  character  of  the  accompaniment, 
produces  a  sood  or  bad  effect,  without 
our  being  ame  to  give  a  satisfac^iry  rea- 
son for  the  difference.  Hitherto,  the 
Italians  have  been  most  distinguished  for 
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accompaiuments  eontained  in 
a  lew  iM^tes,  but  productive  of  great  effect. 
In  this  respect,  uie  Italian  music  gen^nal* 
ly  surpasses  the  Gemian  and  French,  as 
it  never  weakens  the  effect  of  the  prin- 
cipal part  by  means  of  the  accompani- 
ment  The  French  are  ftir  behind  both 
the  other  nations,  in  respect  to  this  part 
of  composition,  as  they  fi?equently  esti- 
mate the  effect  by  the  quantity  of  notes. 
The  aoconkpaniment  requires  of  the  per- 
former the  most  scrupulous  study,  aind  of 
the  comiK>ser  the  greatest  care  and  deli- 
cacy. The  accompaniment  of  various 
solo  instruments^  e.  g.  the  violin,  flute, 
piano^  &c.  is  extremely  difScuh,  and  to 
give  It  fbll  effect  requires  great  knowl- 
edge and  skilL  The  Italian  composers 
accordingly  consider  a  piano  accompani- 
ment fbr  a  fiill  orchestra,  especially  m  the 
recitativo,  iq.  v.)  as  a  great  problem,  which 
they  have  laboi^  zealousfy  to  solve.  As 
tbe  object  of  every  musical  accompani- 
ment is  to  give  effect  to  the  principal  pajrt, 
the  accompanier  «hoald  always  aim  to 
support,  and  by  no  means  to  oveipower 
and  oppress  it  (M*  all  composers,  Mozart, 
even  in  respect  to  the  accompaniments, 
ckdnis  the  nrst  place  for  the  nmplicity 
and  beauty  with  which  he  amalgiunates 
the  leading  and  accompanying  parts, 
throurii  h»  unrivalled  knowledge  and 
excemnt  management  of  the  parts  for 
eveiy  individual  instrument 

AccoBD.    (Mu9,)    (See  Concord.) 

Acco&d;  in  common  law,  an  agree- 
ment, betv^een  two  or  more  persons,  to 
give  and  accept  satis&ction  for  an  offence 
or  trespass  conmiitted,  which  becomes  a 
bartoasuit 

Accouchement  (Frenchh  the  deliv- 
ery of  a  w(»nan  in  diild-bea. 

Accvif,  Frederic,  a  German,  fix>m  the 
Frassian  province  of  Wesmhaha,  went 
to  London  in  the  year  1808,  where  he 
defivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  chemis- 
tnr  and  experimental  physics,  the  basis 
of  wfaidi  was  the  discoveries  of  Priest- 
lev  and  other  English  chemista  He  form- 
ed a  connexion  with  Rudolf  Ackermann, 
a  Geixnan  artist  in  London,  to  promote 
the  ceneral  use  of  gas  for  lighting  cities, 
and  his  work  ''On  Gas  Lightr*  was  main- 
ly instrumental  in  producing  the  exten- 
are  use  of  ^^lifhts  in  Lomlon,  and  all 
tbe  great  cities  of  England.  He  subse- 
fflientJy  publbhed  a  manual  of  practical 
dMznistry,  which  is  in  high  estimation  in 
Bncland.-  He  was  suspected  of  having 
purloined  from  the  **  Royal  Instituticm,^ 
the  libraiy  and  reading-room  of  which 
were,  in  part,  committed   to  his  care, 


l^ates'and  tieatises;  and  the  accusation 
of  the  overseer  of  this  iiBdtution  bore 
hard  upon  him  in  a  court  of  justice;  still 
nothing  could  be  legally  proved  against 
him.  For  several  years,  A.  has  lived  in 
Berlin,  where  he  has  received  an  appoint- 
ment 
AcctnifULATioif.  (See  CtuntaL) 
AccusATioiv  (from  the  Latin  ady  to, 
and  eausariy  to  plead) ;  an  asserdon,  im- 
puting to  some  person  a  crime,  or  a  foult ; 
m  law,  a  formal  declaration,  chamng^ 
some  person  with  an  act  punishable  by  a 
judicial  sentence.  In  Rome,  where  there 
was  no  calvnmiator  pubUctu,  no  attomey- 
general)  every  one  was  permitted  to  pros- 
ecute crimes  of  a  public  nature.  There- 
fore accusations  veiy  often  took  place 
against  innocent  persons,  on  which  ac- 
count it  was  not  considered  at  all  durep- 
utable  to  be  accused.  Cato  is  said  to 
have  been  accused  42  times,  and  as  often 
absolved.  Also  in  Prussia  and  Austria 
there  exists,  according  to  the  codes  of 
these  countries,  no  public  accuser.  The 
courts  accuse,  tiy  and  sentence  upon  in- 
formation received  from  the  police,  to 
which  private  individuals  apply.  This  is 
cdled  the  process  by  inauisttion,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  process  ny  accusation  or 
iq[)pea].  In  the  common  law  of  Germa- 
ny, the  process  of  appeal,  in  vrbich  tbe 
person  mjured  appears  as  the  accusing 
party,  is  not  general,  yet  not  aboHshe£ 
(See  CrMiuu  proceaa,)  For  accusation 
in  England  and  France,  see  Jkary,  At 
Athens,  if  an  accuser  had  not  the  fiilli 
part  of  the  votes  on  his  side,  he  was  obli- 
ged to  pay  a  fine  of  a  thousand  drachmas. 
2Elschines,  who  accused  Cteaphon,  was 
condemned  to  pay  this  fine.  At  Rome,  a 
false  accuser  was  branded  with  the  letter 
JIC  on  his  forehead,  (used  for  C,  i.  e.  Co- 
hmmator,)  The  accqser  was  also  watch- 
ed to  prevent  his  corruptiDg  the  jud|^ 
or  the  witnesses.  The  Spanisli  inquisi- 
tion forces  the  suspected  person  to  accuse 
himself  of  the  crime  objected  to  him.  In 
France,  peers  are  to  be  accused  of  crimes 
only  before  the  chamber  of  peers,  and  the 
chfunber  of  deputies  alone  has  the  right 
to  accuse  ministers,  as  such,  before  the 
peers.  Accusing,  in  these  cases,  is  called 
tmpeachwg.  In  the  United  States,  any 
officer  of  ^vemment,  the  president  not 
excepted,  is  impeachable,  and  the  con- 
stimtion  provides  the  accuser  and  the 
iudges.  In  no  monarchy  can  the  king  be 
Drought  to  trial  for  a  crime,  though,  in 
some  cases,  his  conduct  may  be  such  as 
to  amount  to  a  virtual  abdication  of  the 
throne.     Blackstone  says,  *<When  king 
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Jamea  11  invaded  the  ftindamental  con- 
stitution of  the  reahn,  the  convention  de- 
clared an  abdication,  -whereby  the  throne 
was  rendered  vacant,  which  induced  a 
new  settlement  of  the  crown.  And  so 
far  as  this  precedent  leads,  and  no  &rtlier, 
we  may  now  be  allowed  to  lay  down  the 
law  of  redress  against  pubhc  oppression." 

Aceldama  (Heb.,  a  field  of  blood); 
the  field  purchased  by  the  Jewish  rulers 
with  the  So  pieces  of  silver  which  Judas 
returned  to  tnem  in  despair,  afi:er  betray- 
ing Christ  This  field  they  appropriated 
as  a  burial-place  for  strangers.  The  place 
is  still  shown  to  travellers.  It  is  small, 
and  covered  with  an  arched  roof.  The 
bodies  deposited  in  it  are,  it  is  said,  consum- 
ed in  three  or  four  days,  or  even  less  time. 

AcEPHALi  (headless) ;  several  sects  of 
schismatics  in  the  Christian  church,  who 
rebelled  against  their  Christian  head,  or 
reftised  to  acknowledge  any ;  for  exam- 
ple, the  monopkynte  monks  and  priests 
m  Egypt,  who  did  not  acknowledge  the 
patriarch,  Peter  Mongus,  because  he  had 
not,  at  the  adoption  of  the  Henoticon,  in 
483,  expresslycondemned  the  council  of 
Chalcedon.  They  were  divided  into  three 
parties,  but  were  soon  lost  among  the  oth- 
er mcnophysites.  The  Flagellants  (q.  v.) 
were  also  Acephali,  because,  as  a  sect, 
they  acknowledged  no  head. — This  term 
is  also  appUed  to  certain  nations  repre- 
sented, by  ancient  naturalists,  as  formed 
without  heads,  their  eyes,  mouths,  &c. 
being  placed  in  their  breasts,  shoulders, 
&c. 

AcERBi,  Giuseppe,  was  bom  at  Castel- 
Got^redOf  in  the  territory  of  Mantua.  He 
spent  a  portion  of  his  youth  in  Mantua, 
luid  there  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish. On  die  invasion  of  Lombardy,  1^ 
the  French,  in  1798,  he  accompanied  Bef- 
lotti  fix>m  Brescia  to  Grermany;  thence 
he  went  to  Denmaiic  and  Sweden,  and 
lastiy  to  Finland,  in  1799.  In  Tomea,  he 
met  colonel  Skioldebrand,  a  good  land- 
scape painter,  and  with  him  planned  a 
voyage  to  the  North  Cape.  He  was  the 
first  Italian  that  ever  penetrated  so  for. 
On  his  retiun,  he  visited  England,  where 
he  published  a  hvely  description  of  these 
travels,  in  a  work  in  3  volumes,  in  1802. 
In  his  account  of  Lapland,  A.  has  made 
good  use  of  the  exact  information  of  the 
Swedish  missionary,  Canut  Leem.  The 
book  was  translated  in  Paris,  imder  the 
eyes  of  the  author,  by  M.  Petit  Radel. 
For  6  years,  A.  pubhsSied,  in  Milan,  the 
journal  BiUioteca  Ualiana^  the  sphited  crit- 
icisms of  which  have  given  an  impulse  to 
the  titeraiy  character  of  Italy.    lie  has 


actively  opposed  the  pretensions  of  the 
Accademia  deUa  Cmsca,  and  the  arro- 
gant pretensions  of  the  Florentine  dialect 
For  several  years  past,  spirited  sketches 
of  the  latest  Italian  litemture  by  A.  have 
appeared,  and  have  received  universal 
approbation.  His  appointment  as  consul- 
general  of  Austria  m  Egypt,  1826,  com- 
pelled him  to  resign  the  Bihlioteoa  Rai- 
tana  to  other  hand& 

AcERRA ;  an  altar  set  up  by  the  Ro- 
mans, near  the  bed  of  a  pereon  deceased, 
on  which  his  fiiends  daily  ofiered  incense 
till  his  burial. 

Acetic  Acid;  the  add  which,  in  a 
more  diluted  state,  is  called  vinegar, 

AcHjBAirs  are  properly  the  irniabitants 
of  the  district  Achaia,  in  the  Peloponne- 
sus J  but  this  name  is  veiy  fircquently,  es- 
pecially in  Homer,  given  to  all  the  Gre- 
cians. Achasus,  a  son  of  Xuthus  and 
Creusa,  went  to  Thessaly  with  a  number 
of  followers,  but  was  soon  driven  out,  and 
compelled  to  withdraw  to  the  Peloponne- 
sus, where  he  settied  in  Sparta  and  Ar- 
gos,  the  inhabitants  of  whicn  were  called 
JiduMms,  Of  the  Grecian  nations  en- 
gaged in  the  siege  of  Troy,  the  Achssans 
were  the  most  numerous  and  powerfiiL 
After  the  conquest  of  this  city,  being 
overcome  l^  the  Dorians,  they  retired  to 
Ionia,  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, gave  to  the  country  the  name  of 
Achaioy  and  founded  a  republic,  which 
was  subaequentiy  famous  for  the  Acheean 
league.  This  league  was  at  first  formed 
by  a  few  cities,  lor  the  maintenance  of 
then*  security  and  independence;  but  it 
afterwards  included  all  the  other  cities  of 
Achaia,  together  with  Athens,  Megara, 
&c.  Sparta,  however,  did  not  join  the 
confederacy.  After  the  destruction  of  . 
Corinth,  B.  C.  146,  the  states  composing 
this  league  were  made  a  Roman  prov- 
ince, under  the  name  of  Achaia,  (See 
Greece,) 

AcHJEUs,  in  ancient  history, — 1.  A  king 
of  Lydia,  deposed  and  hanged  for  extor- 
tion. Ovui.  2.  The  founder  of  the  Achcean 
state  in  the  Peloponnesus,  son  of  Xuthus 
king  of  Thessaly.  3.  A  tragic  poet  of 
Eretria,  who  Uv«l  some  time  after  Soph- 
ocles. 4.  Another  poet  of  Syracuse.  5. 
A  cousin-german  to  Seleucus  Ceraunus 
and  Antiochus  the  Great,  kings  of  Syria, 
who  enjoyed,  for  many  years,  the  domin- 
ions he  had  usurped  firom  Antiochus ;  but 
at  last  was  betrayed  by  a  Cretan  to  the 
lastrmentioned  kmg,  and,  liis  limbs  beins 
cut  off,  his  body  was  sewed  in  the  skin  of 
an  ass  and  giboeted. 

Achaia  ;  properiy,  a  narrow  distrik^t  of 
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Peloponnesus,  extending  westward  along 
the  fiev  of  Corinth.  ]&Iy  writers,  par- 
ticularly the  poets,  sometimes  include  all 
Greece  under  the  name  of  ^chaia.  At 
the  time  of  the  Acheean  league,  the  Ro- 
mans applied  the  name  of  Achaia  to  all 
the  country  beyond  the  isthmus,  which 
had  entered  into  the  league ;  after  the  dis- 
solution of  which,  Greece  was  divided,  by 
a  decree  of  the  Roman  senate,  into  two 
provinces,  viz.  that  of  Macedonia,  con- 
taming  also  Thessaly,  and  that  of  Acluua, 
inchidinff  all  the  other  states  of  Greece. 
(See  GiSoofCs  Roman  Hist  chap.  1,  voL  i.) 

ActtARD,  Frederic  Charles,  bom  at 
Berlin,  April  28, 1754^  an  eminent  natu- 
ralist and  chemist,  pnncipally  known  by 
his  invention,  in  1800,  of  a  process  for 
manufacturing  sugar  from  beets,  which, 
since  that  time,  has  been  brought  to 
greater  perfection.  He  was  director  of 
the  department  of  physics,  in  the  Roval 
Academy  ofSciences  at  Berlin.  To  enable 
him  to  extend  his  manu&cture,  the  great 
importance  of  which  was  acknowledged 
by  the  French  Institute  (July,  1800),  the 
king  of  Prussia  presented  him  with  an 
estate  at  Kunem,  in  Silesia,  where  his 
establishment,  at  the  time  of  the  closing 
of  the  ports  of  Europe,  by  the  decree  of 
Berlin,  was  attended  with  such  success, 
that,  in  the  winter  of  1811,  it  daily  yielded 
300  potmds  of  sirup.  Achard  connected 
with  it,  in  1812,  an  institution  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  his  mode  of  manu- 
&cture,  which  attracted  the  attention  of 
foreigners.  He  died  at  Kunem,  April  20, 
1821.  Besides  a  nujnber  of  treatises  on 
phydcs  and  agriculture,  he  published  sev- 
eral articles  on  the  manufacture  of  sugar 
from  beets. 

Achates;. the  companion  of  iGneas, 
and  his  most  laithflil  friend,  celebrated  by 
VirgiL 

AcHEEN,  Atcheen,  Achem  or  Achen; 
part  of  Sumatra,  of  a  triangular  form, 
and  containing  about  26000  square  miles. 
The  lands  between  its  two  ranges  of 
mountains  are  fertile.  The  Acnanese 
are  stouter,  taller  and  darker-colored  than 
the  other  people  of  the  island,  more  in- 
dustrious, have  more  general  knowledge, 
and  deal,  as  merchants^  in  a  more  liberal 
manner.  They  are  Mahometans;  their 
sailors  are  expert  and  bold,  and  employ  a 
multitude  of  vessels  in  trade  and  fishing. 
The  government  is  de^tic,  monarchiciM, 
aynd  hereditary ;  their  laws  extremely  se- 
vere. The  capita]  of  the  kingdom  is 
Acheen,  ion.  95*  46^  E.,  lat.  5'  22' N.;  pop. 
about  36000.  Its  chief  trade  is  now  with 
Hindostan,  from  whence  it  receives  cot- 


ton goods  in  return  £at  gold  dust,  jewels, 
sapan  wood,  betel-nut,  pepper,  sulphur, 
camphor  and  benzoin.  Europeans  bring 
there  opium,  iron,  arms,  &c.  (See  Mara- 
den^s  History  of  Sumatra,) 

AcHELOUs,also  AspROPOTAMus,  a  riv- 
er mnning  between  JEtolia,  and  Acama- 
nia,has  its  source  on  mount  Pindus,  flows 
through  the  first  settlements  of  the  Gre- 
cians around  Dodona,  and  fells  into  the 
Ionian  sea-  The  banks  of  this  river  are 
the  only  places  in  Europe,  which  formerly 
afrbrd^  habitation  to  hons. — Hesiod  calls 
A.  the  son  of  OceanusandThetis,  Oth- 
ers say  diflferently.  He  wrestled  witli 
Hercules  for  Dejanira,  and,  when  thrown 
to  the  ground,  assumed  the  shape  of  a 
terrible  serpent,  then  that  of  an  ox,  and, 
after  he  had  lost  a  horn,  he  fied,  ashamed, 
to  his  waters.  From  the  broken  horn,  it 
is  said,  the  nymphs  made  the  bom  of 
plenty.    He  was  toe  fether  of  the  sirens. 

AcHENWALL,  Godfrev,  bom  at  Elbing, 
in  Pmssia,  Oct.  20, 1719,  first  gave  a  dis- 
tinct character  to  the  science  of  statistics. 
He  studied  in  Jena,  Halle  and  Leipsic. 
In  1746,  he  settled  at  Marburg,  and  lec- 
tured on  history,  the  law  of  nature  and 
of  nations,  and  afterwards,  also,  on  statis- 
tics. In  1748,  he  was  appointed  professor 
at  Grottingen,  where  ne  remained  until 
his  death,  May,  1772.  A.  travelled 
throufl^  Switzerland,  France,  Holland 
and  England,  and  published  several 
books  on  the  histoi^  of  the  European 
states,  the  law  of  nations,  political  econo- 
my, &c.  Most  of  them  have  gone  through 
several  editions.  His  principal  endeav- 
or, in  his  lectures  and  historical  works, 
was  to  distinguish,  in  the  long  series  of 
occurrences  which  are  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  nations,  every  thing  which 
might  have  contributed  to  form  their 
ch^iacter,  and  ^x  their  political  condi- 
tion. His  chief  merit  consists  in  the  set- 
tled character  which  he  has  given  to,  and 
the  new  Ught  which  he  has  thrown  on 
the  science,  which  explains  systemati- 
cally the  nature  and  amount  of  the  active 
powers  of  a  state,  and  hence  deduces  the 
sources  of  its  physical  and  moral  pros- 

Serity.  He  gave  it  the  name  of  statistics, 
[is  most  distinguished  pupil,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  at  me  university  of  Gottin- 
gen,  was  Schlozer. 

Acheron  ;  the  name  given  bv  the  an- 
cients to  a  river  of  the  infernal  regions, 
over  which  Charon  conducted  the  souls 
of  die  dead  in  a  boat,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived an  obolus,  placed  under  the  tonguo- 
of  the  deceased.  Only  the  shades  of 
those  who  had  obtained  a  burial,  in  this 
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worid,  or  had,  at  least,  some  earth  thrown 
upon  their  bodies,  were  carried  over  the 
river;  others  were  obliged  to  wander  on 
its  banks  a  whole  century.  In  ancient 
geography,  there  are  5  different  rivers, 
named  Acherofi.  The  one  in  Epirus 
(now  a  province  of  Janina)  flows  first 
through  the  lake  Acherusia,  then,  for  a 
short  distance,  through  the  rocks  of  the 
Casaiopeian  mountains,  and  falls,  near 
Prevesa,  into  the  Ionian  sea.  It  is  now 
called  Fe/cW.  A  branch  of  the  Nile,  m  ^ 
the  neighborhood  of  Memphis,  is  also 
called  Jichermi,  and  a  lake,  Acherusia. 
Over  this  the  Egyptians  ferried  their 
dead,  to  bury  them  on  an  island  in  the 
lake,  or  on  the  opporate  shore ;  or,  if  the 
judge  of  the  de«a  condemned  them,  to 
throw  them  into  the  water:  hence  the 
Greek  fable.  The  cave  of  Cerberus,  call- 
ed Acherusisy  is  found  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Acheron,  in  Bithynia,  near  Hera- 
clea.  There  is  also  a  swamp  in  Campa- 
nia, between  Cumee  and  the  i)romontory 
of  Mysenum,  called  by  the  ancients  Ache- 
rutia.  At  present,  there  are  salt  works 
on  diis  spot. 

AcHiLLEis ;  a  poem,  by  Statins,  in  hon- 
or of  Achilles.    (See  ^atius.) 

Acherusia,  in  ancient  geography, — 1. 
A  lake  in  E^ypt,  near  Memphis,  over 
which,  accordmg  to  Diodorus,  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  were  conveyed  for  judgment 
The  boat  was  called  &am,  the  boatman, 
Cfuxrotu  Hence  came  the  Grecian  fable 
of  Charon  and  the  Styx.  2.  A  river  in 
Calabria.  3.  A  lake  m  Epirus,  throuffh 
which  runs  the  river  Acherbn.  4.  A  lake 
between  Cumte  and  the  promontory  Mi- 
senum.  5.  A  peninsula  of  Bithynia,  on 
the  Euxine,  near  Heraclea. 

AcHiixEs ;  according  to  the  poets^  son 
of  Peleus,  king  of  the  Myrmidons,  in 
Thessaly,  and  of  Thetis,  daughter  of  Ne- 
reus,  erandson  of  iCacus.  His  mother 
dipped  him,  when  an  in&nt,  in  the  waters 
of^  the  Styx,  which  made  him  invulner- 
able, except  in  the  heel,  by  which  she 
held  bim.  It  bad  been  foretold  to  Thetis 
that  A.  would  acquire  immortal  glory, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  meet  an  eaiiy 
death,,  if  he  went  to  the  siege  of  Troy ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  remained 
at  home,  he  would  enjoy  a  happy  old  age. 
To  prevent  him  fi*om  taking  part  in  the 
war  against  TVoy,  Thetis  disguised  him. 
when  9  years  old,  in  a  female  dress,  and 
sent  him,  under  the  name  of  Pyrrha,  to 
the  court  of  Lycomedes,  king  of  Scyros, 
with  whose  daughters  he  was  educated. 
The  prophet  Calchas,  however,  announc- 
ed to  the  Grecians  that  Troy  could  not  be 


taken  without  die  aid  of  A.  He  was 
consequently  sousbt  for  every  where,  and 
finally  discovered  by  the  crafty  Ulysses, 
who  came  to  the  court  of  Lycomedes  dis- 
ffuised  as  a  merchant,  and  offered  to  the 
daughters  of  the  king  various  female  or- 
naments, among  which  arms  were  inter- 
spersed. The  princesses  seized  the  orna- 
ments, but  A.  took  the  arms.  It  was  now 
on  easy  task  to  persuade  the  fiery  and 
ambitious  hero  to  join  the  other  princes 
of  Greece  in  the  esqiedition  a^^dnst  Troy. 
Phoenix  and  the  Centaur  uhiron  had 
been  his  instructors.  The  latter  had 
taught  him  medicine,  music,  and  ridinff ; 
the  fbrmer,  more  especially  his  tutor,  f^- 
lowed  him  to  Troy,  to  render  him  an  el- 
oquent speaker,  and  a  brave  warrior.  A. 
appears  m  the  Iliad,  of  which  he  is  the 
hero,  not  only  as  the  bravest,  bu^  also  as 
the  most  beautifiil,  of  the  Grecians.  He 
sailed  to  Troy  with  50  ships  filled  with 
the  Myrmidons,  Achaians,  and  Helleni- 
ans,  and  destroyed  13  cities  on  the  islands 
and  11  on  the  modn  land.  Juno  and  Mi- 
nerva took  him-under  their  special  protec- 
tion. On  accouiit  of  a  quarrel  with  Aga- 
memnon, whom  the  pnnces  had  chosen 
their  leader,  he  withdrew  fit)m  the  field, 
and  permitted  Hector,  at  the  head  of  tiie 
Trojans,  to  destroy  the  ranks  of  the  Gre- 
cians. He  remained  imnlacable  against 
the  king,  on  account  of  Briseis,  daughter 
of  Brises,  and  wife  of  Mines,  king  of 
Lymessus,  who  had  fellen  to  nis  share, 
in  the  division  of  the  booty,  but  whom 
Agamemnon  had  taken  fit>m  him,  because 
be  was  obliged  to  restore  to  her  &ther 
Chryseis,  daughter  of  Cbryses,  priest  of 
Apollo,  who  had  fallen  to  his  own  share, 
in  order  to  avert  fix)m  the  Grecians  the 
plague  sent  by  Apollo,  in  answer  to  the 
prayers  of  the  old  man,  his  priest  Nei- 
ther the  defeats  of  the  Grecians,  nor  the 
offers  of  Agamemnon,  appeased  the  wrath 
of  the  hero.  He,  however,  permitted  his 
fiiend  Patroclus,  in  his  own  armor,  and 
at  die  head  of  his  own  warriors,  to  min- 
gle again  in  the  combat.  Patroclus  fell 
by  the  arm  of  Hector ;  and,  to  revenge 
his  death,  A.  resolved  to  return  to  the 
field.  Thetis  herself  brought  him  new 
and  costly  arms,  made  by  Vulcan,  among 
which  the  shield  was  particularly  beauti- 
ful. He  became  reconciled  to  Agamem- 
non, received  the  presents  whicn  were 
offered,  and,  refi^eshed  by  Minerva  with 
nectar  and  ambrosia,  hastened  to  the  bat 
tie.  The  Trojans  fled,  and  a  part  of  them 
rushed  into  the  river  Xanthus  and  per- 
ished. The  bodies  obstructed  the  course 
of  the  stream,  and  the  river-god,  disgust- 
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ed  with  the  carnage,  commanded  A.  to 
denst.  Not  being  obeyed,  be  overflowed 
bis  bonks,  and  rushed  against  the  hero. 
Encouraged  by  Neptune  and  Minerva, 
A.  oppo^  Xanthus,  who  called  to  his 
aid  the  waters  of  Simois.  Juno  then 
sent  Vulcan,  and  the  west  and  south 
winds,  who  drove  the  river-god  back  to 
his  proper  limits.  But  A.  pursued  the 
Trojans  to  their  city,  which  only  the  in- 
terference of  Apollo  prevented  him  firom 
taking.  Hector  alone  remained  before 
the  ^^an  ^te,  and,  having  fled  3  times 
round  the  city,  pursued  by  A.,  Anally  of- 
fered himself  for  combat  A.  slew  bim, 
and,  after  dragging  his  body  round  the 
city,  resigned  it,  for  a  ransom,  to  Priam. 
Here  the  narration  of  Homer  ends.  A., 
as  represented  by  this  sublime  poet,  is  of 
a  fiery  and  inipetuous  character,  and  has 
little  of  that  nrmness  and  rational  valor 
which  constitute  the  true  hero.  In  this 
respect,  the  heroes  of  the  Grerman  poem 
**Das  Nibelungenlied"  are  fiu*  greater 
and  nobler  than  those  of  Homer.  The 
further  history  of  A.  is  told  as  follows : 
Falling  in  love  with  Polyxena,  he  sought 
her  h^d,  and  obtained  it ;  for  which  he 
promised  to  defend  Troy.  But  Paris 
slew  him  with  an  arrow,  which  pierced 
his  heel,  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  where 
he  was  celebrating  his  nuptials.  Others 
say  it  was  Apollo  who  killed  him,  or  di- 
rected the  arrow  of  Paris.  A  bloody  con- 
test ensued  about  his  body.  The  Greeks 
sacrificed  Polyxena  on  his  tomb,  in  obe- 
dience to  his  request,  that  he  might  en- 
joy her  company  in  the  Elysian  fields, 
where  he  is  also  said  to  have  married 
Medea.  When  Alexander  saw  his  tomb, 
it  is  said  that  he  placed  a  crown  upon  it, 
exclaiming,  ^  that  A.  was  happy  in  hav- 
ing, during  his  life-time,  a  friend  like  Pa- 
troclus,  sndj  after  his  death,  a  poet  like 
Homer." 

AcHiij.Es  Tati  us ;  a  Greek  novelist, 
or  Erotic  im<er,  so  called,  bom  at  Alex- 
andria, lived,  probably,  at  the  end  of  the 
3d  and  the  beginning  of  the  4th  centunr, 
and  taught  rhetoric  in  his  native  ci^.  In 
his  old  age,  he  became  a  convert  to  Chris- 
tianitv,  and  rose  to  the  disnity  of  a  bishop. 
Besides  a  treatise  on  the  sphere,  which 
we  know  only  fix>m  an  abridgment  still 
extant,  we  possess  a  romance  of  his,  in 
8  books,  styled,  The  Loves  of  ClUophon 
and  Leucippey  which,  as  regsurds  tlie  sub- 
ject and  composition,  is  not  without  merit, 
and  in  some  part^  shows  much  ability. 
Tlie  language,  though  rich  in  rtietorical 
OBimments,  is  not  free  from  sophistical 
subtilty.    The  charge  of  obscenity,  which 
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has  occasionally  been  brought  against  the 
work,  is  very  property  met  by  a  Greek 
epigram,  which  remairks,  that  the  scope 
of  the  work  is  to  be  considered,  namely, 
to  teach  temperance,  to  show  the  punish- 
ment of  unrestrained  passions,  and  the 
reward  of  chastity.  The  best  editions  are 
the  following;  that  published  at  Ley  den, 
1640,  one  published  at  Leipsic,  by  Bode, 
with  the  notes  of  Salmasius,  1776,  and 
that  of  Mitscheriich,  17^  (JSipont.) 

AcHBiET  III,  a  Turkish  emperor,  son 
of  Mahomet  IV,  reigned  fi^m  1703  to 
1730.  Many  remaiki£le  events  took  place 
during  his  reign,  of  which  we  shall  here 
only  mention,  that  Charles  XII,  after  the 
battle  at  Poltawa,  found  protection  at  his 
court  Charles  succeeded  in  involving  A. 
in  a  war  with  the  czar  Peter  the  Great, 
which  would  have  had  a  very  unfortunate 
issue  for  him,  if  the  prudence  of  Cath- 
arine, his  mistress,  whom  he  afterwards 
married,  had  not  averted  the  impending 
danger.  (See  Peter  I.)  A.  estabhsbed 
the  first  printing  press  at  Constantinople, 
in  1727.  TowuyTs  the  end  of  his  reign, 
the  janisuuies  revolted  against  him,  and 
he  was  thrown  into  the  same  prison  in 
which  his  successor,  Mahomet  V,  had 
been  confined,  before  he  took  A-'s  place 
on  the  throne.    He  died  in  1736. 

AcHMiH,  or  EcHMiBf ;  a  considerable 
town  of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Nile,  called  by  the  ancients  Chem" 
nis  and  PanopdUs^  by  the  Copts  Smin, 
Though  reduced  fiim  its  former  magnifi- 
cence, it  is  still  one  of  tlie  finest  towns  of 
Upper  Egypt.  It  has  some  manufacto- 
ries. Abulfeda  speaks  of  a  superb  temple 
here.  The  immense  stones  wliich  com- 
posed it,  sculptured  with  innumerable 
nieroglyphics,  are  now  scattered  about, 
and  some  are  transferred  into  a  mosque. 
A.  contains  also  a  triumphal  arch,  built 
by  the  emperor  Nero.  This  place  is  fe- 
mous  also  for  the  worsliip  of  the  serpent 
Haridi. 

Achromatic  Telescopes.  (See  Optics. \ 

Acids  (acida)\  a  class  of  compound 
bodies,  which  have  the  following  char- 
acteristic properties :  the  greater  part  of 
them,  a  sour  taste,  and  most  of  them  are 
very  corrosive ;  they  change  the  vegetable 
blues  to  red,  are  soluble  in  water,  and 
have  great  afiinitv  for  the  alkaline,  earthy, 
and  metallic  oxyds,  vrith  which  they  form 
nentral  salts.  Some  acids  have  no  sour 
taste,  but  their  affinity  for  the  three 
classes  of  bodies  above-mentioned  is  al- 
ways cliaracteristic  If  a  fow  drops  of 
sulphuric  acid,  nitric  acid,  or  muriatic 
acid,  be  added  to  a  solution  of  bhie  litmus, 
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it  becomes  rei.  The  same  is  die  case  if 
they  be  a(*ied  lo  other  vegetable  colore, ' 
as  violet,  &c.  Hence  these  colors  are 
employed  as  tests  of  acids,  that  is,  to  as- 
certain when  they  exist  in  any  substance. 
We  may  add  the  infusion  to  the  fluid  in 
which  we  are  trying  to  detect  an  acid, 
but  a  more  convenient  method  is,  to 
spread  it  on  paper,  and  allow  it  to  dry. 
If  a  strip  of  this  be  put  into  a  fluid  in 
which  there  is  an  acid,  it  instantly  be- 
comes red.  Some  acids  appear  only  in  a 
fluid  state,  either  gaseous,  as  carbonic 
acid,  or  liquid,  as  sulphuric  acid ;  others 
appear  in  a  soUd  ibrm,  or  crystallized,  as 
benzoic  acid,  boracic  acid,  &c.  All  acids 
are  compound  bodies,  and  are  sometimes 
divided  into  four  classes,  the  three  fiist  of 
which  are  conipoufnded  with  oxygen ;  the 
fourth  class  consists  of  those  which,  at 
least  according  to  some  modem  chemists, 
have  no  oxygen ;  e.  g,  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen. The  first  class  consists  of  acids 
compounded  with  oryrgen  and  one  other 
body;  the  second  class  comprises  the 
acids  compounded  of  carbon,  hydrogen 
and  oxygen ;  the  tbuti  class  consists  of 
those  acids  which  contain  nitrogen,  in 
addition  to  the  three  substances  above- 
mentioned.  The  ancient  chemists  were 
acquainted  with  but  few  of  the  acids  now 
known ;  they  divided  them,  according  to 
the  kingdoms  of  nature,  into  mineral, 
vegetable  and  animal  acids.  This  divis- 
ion, however,  cannot  now  be  retained,  as 
there  are  some  acids  which  appear  in 
all  the  kingdoms ;  e.  g.  phosphoric  acid. 
If  the  same  radical  be  compounded  with 
different  proportions  of  tne  acidifying 
principle,  forming  diflferent  acids,  the  most 
powerful  acid  receives  a  name  from  the 
radicaL  terminating  in  it ;  the  weaker,  a 
name  formed  in  the  same  manner  in  ous ; 
e.  g.  sulphurous  acid  and  sulphwie  add, 
niiro^is  and  nitric  acid ;  and,  where  there 
are  intermediate  compounds,  the  term 
hypo  is  occasionally  added  to  the  com- 
pound next  above  it  in  point  of  acidity. 
Thus  hypostdfhiaic  acid  signifies  an  in- 
termediate acid  between  sulphurous  and 
sulphuric  acids ;  ht/pophosphorous  acid, 
an  acid  containing  less  oxygen  than  the 
phosphorous  acid.  (For  Prussic  add,  Py* 
roligneous  add,  &c.  see  Prussic,  PyroHg- 
neous,  &C.J 

AciBs ;  nurricanes  of  snow  which  pre- 
vail among  the  Cevennes,  in  the  so'ath  of 
Prance.  Villages  are  sometimes  so  rap- 
idly covered,  t£it  the  inhabitants  have  no 
means  of  communication,  but  by  cutting 
passages  under  the  snow. 

AcKEHMANN,   Rodf^ph,   was  bom  in 


1764,  at  Schneeberg,  m  Saxony,  where 
his  fether  was  a  saddler.  He  received 
his  education  at  the  Latin  school  of  his 
native  city,  and,  after  learning  the  trade 
of  his  father,  travelled  through  the  coun- 
ty as  a  journeyman,  accoraing  to  the 
custom  of  Germany.  After  residing  for 
some  time  at  Paris  and  Brussels,  he  went 
to  London.  He  there  became  acquaint- 
ed with  Facius,  a  German,  who  had  un- 
dertaken to  conduct  a  journal  of  &shions, 
(Journal  des  Modes,)  and  met  with  tolerable 
success.  A.  soon  afterwards  published, 
in  the  same  way,  drawings  of  coaches  and 
curricles,  invented,  drawn  and  painted  by 
himself.  The  novelty  and  elegance  of 
the  hmrn  excited  universal  attention,  and 
he  received  orders  for  drawings  fiwm  all 
quarters.  This  Idd  the  foundation  of  a 
trade  in  works  of  art,  which  his  activity, 
attention  and  precimon  in  business  so 
much  enlarged  in  a  rfiort  time,  that  he 
was  enabled  to  many  an  English  woman, 
became  a  citizen  of  London,-and  founded 
an  establii^ment  called  Repository  of 
Arts,  in  the  Strand,  in  the  centre  of  Lon- 
don. It  is  one  of  tlie  curiosities  of  the 
British  capital,  and  gives  employment  to 
several  hundred  men.  An  account  of 
eveiy  thing  new  has  appeared  for  8  years 
in  A.'s  splendid  journal.  Repository  of 
Arts,  Literature  and  Fo^hion,  the  first 
series  of  which,  in  14  volumes,  costs  £18 ; 
and  the  new  series  already  amounts  to 
more  than  40  numbers.  Every  number 
contains  three  or  four  elegant,  colored 
copperplates.  For  8  years  he  has  also 
been  engaged  in  a  series  of  topographical 
works,  exhibiting  all  the  splendor  of  Brit- 
ish aquatinta,  which  ahieady  constitute  a 
small  hbrary,  and,  for  tmth  of  design  end 
elegance  of  execution,  are  hardly  surpass- 
ed by  any  similar  undertaking  in  any 
country.  He  now  has  the  most  instmct- 
ive  books  of  the  Enghsh  and  other  lan- 
guages translated  into  Spanish,  (princi- 
palty  by  the  well-known  Blanco  White,) 
and  sends  them  to  America,  where  his 
eldest  son  is  engaged,  in  Mexico,  in  ex- 
tensive dealings  in  books  and  works  of 
art  For  some  years  he  has  also  published 
the  first  souvenir  in  England,  called  the 
Forget  me  not.  When  the  association  was 
formed,  in  1813,  for  the  relief  of  those 
who  had  been  plunged  into  misery  by  the 
war  in  Germany,  A.  showed  himself  an 
active  philiCnthropist.  A.  is  now  the  best 
lithographer  in  London.  He  employs  in 
the  summer  600  men,  every  day,  in  and 
arouml  London. 

AcoLTTHi,  or  AcoMTTEs  ;  servants  of 
the  church,  wlio  appeared  in  the  Latm 
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church  as  .eaily  as  the  Sd  centmy ;  but 
in  the  Greek,  not  till  the  5th.  Their 
office  was  to  light  the  candles,  thence 
they  were  called  acccnsores ;  to  carry  the 
tapers  in  the  festal  processions,  thence 
ceroferarii;  to  present  the  wine  and  water 
at  tne  supper ;  and,  in  genera],  to  assist 
the  bishops  and  priests  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  ceremonies.  They  belonged 
to  the  clergy,  and  had  a  rank  immediately 
below  the  subdeacons.  In  the  Roman 
church,  the  consecration  of  an  acohrthus 
is  the  highest  of  the  lower  kinds  of  ordi- 
nation. The  person  ordained  receives  a 
candlestick  and  chalice,  in  token  of  his 
ancient  employment.  The  duties,  how- 
ever, formerly  appertaining  to  this  office, 
have  been  performed  eince  the  7th  cen- 
tury by  menials  and  boys  taken  from  the 
laity,  who  are  improperly  called  acolythiy 
in  the  books  of  the  hturgy  of  the  Catho- 
Uc  church.  The  modern  Greek  church 
no  longer  retains  even  the  name. 

AcoifiTji ;  a  vegetable  poison,  recent- 
ly extracted  from  acomiwn  ntwtUus,  or 
woirs-bane,  (properly  alkaline^  by  Mr. 
Brande.  The  analysis  has  not  yet  been 
made  known. 

Acoustics.  One  of  our  most  impor- 
tant connexions  with  external  objects  is 
maintained  through  the  sense  of  hearing ; 
that  is,  by  an  affection  which  certain  ac- 
tions or  motions,  in  those  objects,  pro- 
duce on  the  mind,  by  being  commumcat- 
ed  to  it  through  the  ear.  The  peculiar 
excitation  or  motion  perceptible  by  the 
ear  is  called  sound;  and  the  considera- 
tion of  this  motion,  its  quahties  and  trans- 
misnon,  forms  the  science  of  acoustics. 
Philosophers  make  a  distinction  between 
sound  and  noise:  thus  those  actions 
which  are  confined  to  a  single  shock  up- 
on the  ear,  or  a  set  of  actions  circum- 
scribed within  such  limits  as  not  to  pro- 
duce a  continued  sensation,  are  called  a 
noiae;  while  a  succession  of  actions  which 
produce  a  continued  sensation  are  called 
a  sowyL  It  is  evident  from  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  ear,  so  far  as  it  is  understood, 
that  it  is  a  refined  contrivance  for  convey- 
ing a  motion  from  the  medium  which 
surrounds  it  to  the  auditory  nerve ;  and 
that  this  nerve  must  receive  every  motion 
excited  in  the  tympanum.  Every  motion 
thus  excited,  however,  does  not  produce 
the  sensation  of  sound.  That  motions 
may  be  audible,  it  is  necessary  that  they 
impress  themselves  upon  the  medium 
which  surrounds  the  ear  with  velocities 
comprised  within  certain  limits.  These 
motions  are  commonly  produced  by  di»- 
tufbing  the  equilibrium  which  exists  be- 


tween the  parts  of  a  body.  Thus,  for 
example,  if^  we  strike  a  bell^  the  part 
Ivhich  receives  the  first  impulse  of  the 
blow  is  driven  nearer  to  the  surrounding 
parts ;  but,  the  impulse  havinir  ceased,  it 
IS  urged  back  by  a  force  of  repulsion 
which  exists  in  die  metal,  and  made  to 
pass  beyond  its  former  position.  By  the 
operation  of  another  property  of  the  met- 
al, namely,  cohesive  attraction,  it  is  then 
made  to  return  in  the  direction  of  its  first 
motion,  again,  beyond  its  position  of  re- 
pose. Each  of  these  agitations  influ- 
ences the  adjacent  parts,  which,  in  turn, 
influence  those  beyond  them,  until  the 
whole  mass  assumes  a  tremulous  motion ; 
that  is,  certain  parts  approach  to  and 
recede  fix>m  each  other;  and  it  only 
recovers  its  former  state  of  repose,  after 
having  performed  a  number  of  these 
sonorous  vibrations.  It  is  evident  that 
such  vibrations  as  are  here  described 
must  result  fix>m  the  combined  operation 
of  attraction  and  repulsion,  which,  to- 
gether, constitute  the  elasticity  of  solid 
bodies.  When  fluids,  whose  elasticity  is 
confined  to  repulsion,  emit  sounds^  a  force 
equivalent  to  that  of  attraction  ip  soUds 
is  supplied  to  them  by  external  pressure. 
The  sonorous  vibrations  of  bodies  are  ex- 
ceedingly curious,  and  the  more  diffi- 
cult to  l)e  understood  fipom  our  habits  of 
measuring  changes  or  motions  by  the 
nffht ;  but  these  motions  affect  very  sen- 
sibly another  organ,  while  they  are  al- 
mo^  imperceptible  to  the  eye ;  and,  as 
we  are  without  the  means  of^  converting 
die  ideas  derived  firom  one  sense  into 
those  derived  from  another,  the  sensa- 
tion of  the  motion  of  sound  4oes  not  as- 
sist us  to  understand  its  precise  nature, 
as  compared  with  visible  motions.  Thus, 
the  ear  at  once  perceives  the  difference 
between  a  grave  and  an  acute  sound; 
but  it  is  onfy  fit>m  attentive  observation 
by  the  eye,  that  we  discover  the  diffisrent 
rapidity  of  succession  in  the  vibrations 
which  produce  them.  The  vibradons  of 
a  great  many  bodies,  as  strings,  bells  and 
membranes,  when  emitting  sounds,  may, 
however,  be  distinctly  seen,  and  even 
felt;  but  tliey  may  often  be  renders! 
more  sensible  to  the  eye  by  a  little  arti- 
fice, such  as  sprinkling  the  vibrating 
body  with  sand,  or  some  light,  granular 
substance.  Sound  may  be  produced 
without  vibrations  or  alternations ;  thus, 
if  we  pass  the  nail  quickly  over  the  teeth 
of  a  comb,  the  rapid  succession  of  single 
shocks  or  noises  produces  all  the  eflTect  of 
vibrations.  It  must  be  evident  that  the 
rapid  motions  here  described^  whether 
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originating  in  iribnitions,  or  a  mKeemaxm 
of  concusaiouB,  must  be  communicateid 
firom  the  body,  in  which  they  are  excited, 
to  the  dieet  of  air,  or  whatever  eke  be 
in  contact  with  it,  and  from  this  again  to 
another  sheet  beyond  the  first ;  thus  di^ 
fusing  the  motion  in  evety  direction, 
llie  agitation  of  the  sounding  body  must 
thus  be  communicated  to  the  sioround- 
ing  medium  to  a  great  distance,  and  im- 
pressed upon  any  body  situated  within 
this  distance ;  jf  this  body  be  the  ear,  the 
tremor  excited  in  it  by  these  agitations 
will  be  perceived  by  the  mind.  The 
necessity  of  some  medium  for  the  trans- 
mission of  sound  is  proved  by  experi- 
ment. If  a  bell  be  rung  in  an  exhausted 
receiver,  the  sound  wifl  be  hardly  per- 
ceptible, while  the  tones  will  become 
clear  and  distinct,  on  re-admitting  the 
air.  Having  thus  given  a  general  outline 
of  the  source  and  propagaticm  of  sound, 
we  shall  proceed  to  consider,  with  as  much 
minuteness  as  the  limits  of  this  work  will 
permit,  some  of  the  more  important  &cts 
connected  with  diem* — ^The  most  obvious 
characteristics,  by  which  we  distinguish 
difiBerent  sounds,  consist  of  differences 
in  thusir  degrees  of  what  we  call  loudness, 
and  acuteness,  er  pUch,  We  can  jnpo- 
duce,  at  pleasure,  sounds  having  difi%irent 
degrees  of  loudness,  from  the  same  sono- 
rous body,  by  making  the  concussions 
upon  it  more  or  less  violent ;  dismrbing 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  arrance- 
ment  of  its  parts.  So  two  bodies  of  uke 
substance  and  figure,  but  unlike  mass, 
when  subjected  to  the  same  shock,  emit 
sounds  unlike  in  loudness;  and,  again, 
bodies  of  like  mass  and  figure,  but  unlike 
substance,  form  sounds  more  or  less 
loud,  when  subjected  to  the  same  shock. 
In  this  latter  case,  the  loudness  has  a  re- 
lation to  the  quantity  of  elasticity  pos- 
sessed by  the  bodies ;  and  in  all  cases, 
when  the  disturbance  of  the  parts  is  car- 
ried beyond  the  elastic  power  of  the  body, 
so  OS  to  produce  a  permanent  change  of 
figure,  no  increase  of  loudness  is  induced. 
From  a  consideration  of  the  preceding 
fitcts,  we  may  conclude,  that  loudness  de- 
pends upon  the  quantity  of  motion,  or 
sonorous  vibration,  in  which  it  originates. 
The  other  principal  characteristic  of 
sound,  its  acuteness  or  pitch,  depends 
upon  the  frequency  with  which  the  con- 
cussious  or  vibrations  of  the  sonorous 
body  succeed  each  other.  That  sounds 
may  be  audible  to  a  common  ear,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  concussions  upon  the 
mediunL  which  communicates  them, 
riiould  follow  each  other  in  such  miccea- 


sion,  >that  not  more  tiian  8193,  nor  less 
than  32,  distinct  concussions  shall  be 
made  upon  the  medium  during  the  lapse 
of  one  second.  Some  ears,  howev^, 
ean  perceive  sounds  emanating  fix>m  vi- 
brations a  little  beyond  the  extremes  to 
which  the  perceptions  of  other  eare  are 
confined.  We  should  be-oarefiil  not  to 
confound  the  frequency  of  vibrations 
vrith  the  velocity  of  vibratory  motion.  A 
string  may  vibrate  with  a  greater  or  less 
velocity,  as  it  passes  its  axis  to  a  ereater 
or  less  distance ;  yet  the  times  of  its  vi- 
brations may  be  all  equal.  Thedifi^- 
ence  of  velocity,  afiiectinff  the  quantity  of 
motion  only,  would  produce  no  change, 
except  in  the  loudness  of  the  sound. 
To  those  sounds  which  proceed  firom  in- 
frequent vibrations,  we  give  the  name  of 
^rtwe  or  low ;  those  from  fi:«quent  vibra- 
tions we  call  sharp  or  aaiU.  When  vibra- 
tions succeed  each  other  in  equal  times, 
their  sound  excites  a  pleasant  sensation, 
and  they  are  called  musicaL  When  two 
bodies  are  made  to  sound  together,  if  their 
vibrations  are  performed  in  equal  times,  the 
sounds  are  said  to  be  in  umffOTi.  When  the 
vibrations  are  performed  in  unequal  times, 
so  that  some  of  those  of  the  one  are  not 
accompanied  by  those  of  the  other,  the  ear 
perceives  a  degree  of  dissonance  in  the 
sounds.  It,  however,  the  vibrations  meet 
after  short  and  regular  intervals,  the  dis- 
sonance is  not  easily  detected,  and  the 
sounds  are  said  to  accord.  During  the 
continuance  of  most  primary  sounds, 
however  excited,  we  perceive  other  and 
more  acute  sounds  co-existhig  with  them. 
These  are  called  their  harmovdcs,  Tftey 
are  supposed  to  originate  in  a  series  of 
secondary  vibrations,  more  short  and  fre- 
quent than  the  principal  vibration.  Thus 
a  sounding  string,  tor  example,  may  be 
supposed  not  to  pass  its  axis  in  a  simple 
curve,  but  to  resolve  itself  into  a  tortuous 
line,  formed  by  a  number  of  smaller 
curves,  each  of  which  vibrates  across  its 
own  axis,  thus  producinff  its  harmonics. 
It  is  perhaps  some  combination  of  the 
harmonics  with  the  primanr  sound,  that 
characterizes  die  sound  of"^  different  in- 
struments, though  of  the  same  loudness 
and  pitch,  so  that  we  can  distinguish  one 
finom  another.  The  air,  being  die  common 
medium  which  surrounds  the  ear,  is  that 
bv  which  sounds  are  usuaUy  transmitted. 
This  transmission  is  performed  with  a 
velocity  of  about  1130  feet  in  a  second. 
All  other  bodies,  however,  are  capable  of 
transmitting  sound.  It  may  be  done 
perfectly,  even  by  the  solid  parts  of  the 
head.    H  for  example,  we  hold  the  stem 
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of  a  WBtdi  b^weeo  the  teeth,  and  corer 
the  ean  with  the  hand%  the  heats  are 
heard  more  distinctly  than  when  the  in- 
stnimem  is  held  at  an  equal  distance  in 
the  air.  The  rubbing  together  of  two 
stones  under  water  may  be  heazd,  l^  an 
ear  in  the  same  medium,  at  the  distcggce 
of  half  a  mile.  When  the  air,  or  any 
other  body  of  indefinite  extent,  is  dis- 
turbed, in  a  point  situated  within  it,  bjr  a 
sonorous  vibration,  it  forms  a  wave  which 
passes  from  the  disturbed  point,  as  a  cen- 
tre, in  eveiy  direction.  It  foilovra  that  as 
the  wave  extends  itself^  tbe  mass  to  be 
put  in  motion  increases  until  the  original 
motion  is  rendered  insensible  fh>m  the 
magnitude  of  the  mass  to  which  it  has 
communicated  itself  The  velocity  with 
which  waves,  thus  formed,  move  through 
any  homogeneous  elastic  medium,  is  al- 
ways equS  to  that  which  a  heavy  body 
would  acquire  by  fidling  through  half  the 
heifht  of  the  modulus  of  elasticity.*  In 
apiMying  this  law  to  the  transmission  of 
sound  by  the  air,  it  was  for  a  long  time 
found  not  to  give  the  same  results  as 
-were  obtained  by  experiment  The  dis- 
crepancy, however,  has  been  most  in^ 
niously  reconciled  by  a  small  correction 
for  the  latent  heat  made  sensible  by  the 
eoBpreesion ;  the  effect  of  this  being  to 
increase  the  height  of  the  modulus  of 
elasticity.  We  ought,  therefore,  to  find 
that  liquids,  and  more  especially  some  of 
the  solids,  should  transmit  sound  much 
more  rapidly  than  air;  and  this  agrees 
most  perfectly  with  various  experiments. 
Cast-iron,  for  example,  has  been  found  to 
transmit  sound  with  a  velocity  10^  times 
greater  than  air.  Sound  does  not  readily 
pass  fix>m  one  medium  to  another;  a 
sound  made  in  the  air  is  not  easily  distin- 
guished under  water,  although  the  dis- 
tance be  very  smalL  It  is  firom  this, 
probably,  that  coi^  and  all  so|t  cellular 
Dodies  are  bad  conductors  of  sound,  as  in 
these  the  sound  must,  in  passing  through 
the  walls  of  the  cells  and  the  air  con^ 
tained  in  them,  change  succes^vely  fi-om 
one  medium  to  another.  All  sounds, 
whatever  be  their  loudness  or  pitch,  are 
transmitted  with  the  same  velocity;  a 
&ct  most  completely  proved  by  every 
muncal  performance.  Were  it  other- 
wise, indeed,  this  beautifiil  art  could  not 
exist.  To  inake  this  apparent,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  consider,  that  harmcmy  is  a 
comlnnation  of  different  sounds  arranged 
with  certain  relations  of  time  and  pitch. 
Now,  if  one  sound  were  transmitted  with 
*  ThobngteoftbeinodalatofelMtioityofairit 
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greater  veloe^jr  than  another,  these  rela- 
tions would  differ  at  different  distances^ 
or  be  confounded,  except  at  a  ainale  given 
point  Nay,  fiirther ;  melody,  vmich  is  a 
succession  of  single  sounds,  would  not 
reach  different  ears  with  the  same  rela- 
tions of  time,  if  the  different  notes  were 
not  transmitted  with  equal  velocities. 
Some  observations  on  sound,  in  very  high 
latitudes,  seem  to  contradict  the  abore 
law  of  transmisaon.  The  seeming  anom- 
aly, however,  is  sufficiently  reconciled 
by  supposing  the  different  strata  of  air, 
through  which  the  sounds,  in  those  in- 
stances, were  transmitted,  in  very  dif- 
ferent hygrometrical  or  thermometricai 
states;  which  would  make  correinionding 
differences  in  their  modulus  of  elasticitjr. 
When  a  vi^ve  of  sound  meets  an  elastic 
surface,  it  is  partly  transmitted  and  partly 
reflected.  This  reflection,  when  it  re- 
turns back  perpendicularly,  is  called  an 
echo.  That  an  echo  may  be  distinctly 
heard,  it  is  necessary  that  the  reflectinji^ 
surface  be  at  such  a  distance  that  the  ori- 
ginal sound  shall  have  ceased  before  tbe 
reflected  one  returns  to  the  ear;  other- 
wise the^r  will  be  blended,  and  the  echo 
not  perceived. — ^Hitherto  we  have  consid- 
ered the  propagation  of  sounds  in  an  un- 
confined  medium,  particulariy  the  air,  in 
which  the  wave  of  sound  can  diffiise  it- 
self in  every  direction.  When  this  diflb- 
sion  is  prevented  by  enclosing  the  medi- 
um in  a  surface  capable  of  reflecting  tbe 
wave  so  that  the  sound  shall  be  confined 
to  one  direction,  the  transmission  firom 
one  point  to  another  is  much  more  per- 
fect Experiments  have  been  made  in 
this  way,  in  which  a  hollow  cvlinder, 
about  half  a  mile  long,  was  formed  by  cast- 
iron  pipes.  The  sound  was  transmitted 
by  tbe  air,  in  this  c\^inder,  with  wonder- 
mi  distincmess.  The  least  whisper,  at 
one  end  of  the  cylinder,  was  distinctly 
heard  at  the  other  end.  So  perfect,  in- 
deed, was  the  tranemisuon,  "  that,  not  to 
hear,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  not  to 
speak.'^  Captain  Parry  and  lieutenant 
Foster  made  several  experiments,  during 
the  northern  expeditions,  to  ascertain  tho 
.velocity  of  sound.  A  table  of  them  is 
given  in  a  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Phil- 
osophical JoumaL  These  experiments 
were  made  at  Port  Bowen,  by  means  of 
a  brass  ^-pounder,  over  a  range  of 
12,893.89  feet  The  results  given  are  the 
mean  of  four  shots  in  one  case,  of  five  in 
another,  and,  in  the  rest,  of  six  shots  by 
each  observer.  The  mean  results  varied 
flom  12'',7617  to  1F,7387  and  11",5311 
for  the  time  in  which  the  range  of  12,893^ 
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feet  'wm  tmvened  by  the  sound.  At  the 
period  of  the  experiment  which  gave  the 
fiiBt  of  these  results,  there  was  a  calm ; 
during  the  second,  the  wind  was  light ; 
during  the  third,  a  strong  wind  was  blow- 
ing. The  velocity  per  second,  in  feet,  was, 
in  the  first  instance,  1010.28 ;  in  the  sec- 
ond, 1098.32;  in  the  thfa-d,  1118.10.  Omit- 
ting,  the  last  of  the  ten  results  (the  last 
above  given),  on  account  of  the  strong 
wind,  the  mean  of  the  other  nine  gives  a 
velocity  of  1035.19  feet,  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  17.72,  Fahrenheit.— The  mean  of 
a  table  of  velocities  formed  from  observa- 
tions made  at  Fort  Franklin,  by  lieuten- 
ant Kendall,  who  accompanied  captain 
Franklin,  in  his  second  journey  to  the 
shore  of  the  Polar  sea,  gives  a  velocity 
of  106958  feet  per  second,  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  9.14,  Fahrenheit — ^The  science  of 
acoustics,  like  the  other  physical  sciences, 
has  been  in  a  constant  state  of  advance- 
ment since  the  revival  of  learning.  It 
appears  that  Pvthagoras  knew  the  rela- 
tion between  the  leu^h  of  strings  and 
the  musical  sounds  which  they  produce. 
Aristotle  was  not  only  aware  of  this  rela- 
tion, but,  Ukevnse,  that  the  same  rela- 
tion subsists  between  the  length  of  pipes 
and  their  notes,  and  that  sound  was  trans- 
mitted by  the  atmosphere.  This.consti- 
tuted  the  sum  of  ancient  learning  in  this 
branch  of  science.  These  fects  were 
tauffht  by  Gralileo,  and,  moreover,  that  the 
diflSrence  in  the  acuteness  of  sounds  de- 
pends on  the  different  frequency  of  vibra- 
tions, and  that  the  same  string,  if  of  uni- 
form thickness  and  density,  must  perform 
its  vibrations  in  equal  times.  But,  with- 
out attempting  a  nistoiy  of  modem  dis- 
coveries in  acoustics,  we  can  only  men- 
tion, that  the  names  of  Taylor,  Moreland, 
Newton,  Daniel  Bemouilu,  D'Alembert, 
Euier,  Robison,  Lagrange,  Laplace, 
Ohladni,  T.  Young  and  Biot  are  all  con- 
nected with  it  Of  these,  Newton  gave 
the  law  of  transmission,  which  we  have 
stated  in  this  article,  and  the  correction 
fer  heat  was  made  by  Laplace. 

Acre  ;  a  measure  of  land,  containing 
feur  square  roods,  or  160  square  poles  or 
perches.  The  statute  length  of  a  pole  or 
perch  is  5i  yards,  or  16^ feet;  out  the 
lenffth  of  a  pole,  and,  therefore,  the  size 
of  Uie  acre,  varies  in  different  counties  in 
England.  The  Scottish  acre  contains 
also  four  square  roods ;  one  square  rood 
is  40  square  falls.  The  Enghsh  statute 
acre  is  about  three  roods  and  six  falls, 
standard  measure  of  Scotland;  or  the 
English  acre  is  to  the  Scottish  as  78,694 
to  100,000.    The  French  acre,  carpmt^  is 


equal  to  54,450  square  English  feet,  of 
virhich  the  English  contains  only  43,560. 
The  Welsh  acre  cx>ntain6  conunonly  two 
English  ones.  The  Irish  A.  exceeds  the 
English  by  two  roods,  19-^?|-  perches, 
The  U.  S.  of  A.  use  the  English  statute  A. 

Ache  (Akka,  St  Jean  crAcre) ;  in  the 
middle  ages,  Ptolemais,  a  city  and  hari)or 
on  the  coast  of  Syria,  capital  of  a  Turkish 
pachalic,  between  the  pachalics  of  Da- 
mascus and  Tripoli,  which  contains 
420,000  inhabitants,  and  6275  sq.  miles. 
This  city)  situated  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Carmel,  is  the  chief  emporium  of  Syrian 
cotton,  and  contains  about  16,000  inhab- 
itants ;  its  harbor,  though  full  of  sand- 
banks, is  still  one  of  the  best  on  this  coast 
At  the  time  of  the  crusades,  A.  was  the 
principal  landing  place  of  the  crusaders, 
and  the  seat  of  Uie  order  of  the  knights 
of  St  John  as  late  as  1291 ;  hence  the 
French  name,-  SL  Jean  tPAcre*  The 
Turks,  under  Djezzar,  pacha  of  this  place, 
who  is  famous  for  his  crueltv,  sustained, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  British  com- 
modore Sidney  Smith,  a  siege  of  61  days, 
by  the  French  army  under  Buonaparte. 
Afler  a  great  loss  of  men  on  all  sides,  the 
French  abandoned  the  siege.  (See  Egypt^ 
landing  of  the  French  in.) 

AcRiDOPHAOi  ( Gr.y  fit)m  axQtg^  a  locust, 
and  tpuyoi,  to  eat);  an  ancient  Ethiopian 
people,  who  are  said  to  have  fed  on  lo- 
custs. 

AcRisius  ;  the  fether  of  Dana&  (See 
Danae,) 

AcRocEBAUiviDM ;  in  anc.  geogr.  a 
promontory  of  Epirus,  on  which  are  situ- 
ated the  Acroccraunia  or  montes  Cerau- 
nii.  They  run  between  the  Ionian  sea 
and  the  Adriatic,  where  fllyria  ends  and 
Epirus  begins,  and  are  the  modem  Monti 
della  Chimera. 

AcRocoRiNTHUS ;  R  stccp  rock,  about 
2100  feet  high,  near  the  city  of  Cor- 
inth, of  a  gmy  color,  and  picturesque 
ferm,  crowned  with  the  remains  of  old 
Venetian  fortifications,  repaired  a  Uttie  by 
the  Greeks,  since  the  commencement  of 
their  revolution.  It  was  femous,  in  an- 
cient times,  for  its  citadel,  and  on  its  top 
stood,  according  to  Pausanias,  a  temple 
of  Venus.  At  its  foot  is  a  fountain,  the  aiv 
cient  Pyrcne.  The  shape  of  the  A.  is  that 
of  a  truncated  cone.  This  littie  fortress 
has  been  several  times  taken  and  retaken 
in  the  war  between  the  Greeks  and  Turks. 
The  view  from  the  top  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  in  the  world.  It  is  thus  describ- 
ed in  the  ^  Journal  of  Dr.  Lieber,"  before 
whom  no  Christian  traveller,  in  modern 
times,  had   probably  visited  it,  as  the 
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Turks  did  not  aDow  Christiaiis  to  ascead 
h  while  it  was  in  tfaeir  hands: — ^"The 
riew  from  this  spot  amply  rewarded  me 
for  my  trouble.  To  the  north  lay  the 
high  tmd  snowy  summits  of  Helicon  and 
Parnassus,  as  described  bv  Strabo,  extend- 
ing &r  under  the  clear  blue  of  a  southern 
sky.  On  the  west  was  seen  the  bay  of 
Crissn,  mount  Cithieron,  and  the  prom- 
ontory of  OlniisB.  On  the  east  the  Saro* 
iiic  gulf  washes  th^  islands  of  Salamis 
and  ^ffina.  To  the  north-east  lay  the 
^ore  of  Attica.  Tliere  we  could  see  Pen- 
tehcus,  Hymettus  and  Laurion,  aud  even 
down  to  the  cape  of  Suniuxn.  The  day 
was  very  clear,  so  that  I  could  discern 
the  acropohs  of  Athens.  To  the  south 
I  could  see  far  into  the  territoiy  of  Argo- 
lis.  To  the  west  Aehala  and  Sicyonia 
lay  in  sight.  The  view  comprehended 
the  scenes  c^the  best  displays  of  Grecian 
art,  science  and  valor." 

Acropolis  (Cfreek);  the  highest  part 
or  citadel  of  a  city,  particulfur^r  that  of 
Athens,  where  the  treasury  and  public 
records  were  kept.  It  is  situated  on  a 
rock,  and  has  often  been  tlie  subject  of 
contest  in  the  late  war  between  the  Greeks 
and  the  Tui^s. 

AcBosTic  ( Gr€d[) ;  a  poem,  of  which 
the  first,  and  sometimes  the  iina]  letters 
of  the  Ihies  or  verses  form  some  particular 
word  or  words.  The  middle  letters,  also, 
are  sometimes  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
An  example  of  the  three  kinds  united  may 
be  seen  in  the  foUo>ving  Latin  hexameters : 

I   Dter  cuncta  micahs  I  (fnili    sidcfm    coel  I, 
E  xpellit     teiiebras    E  toto  Phcebus  ut  urb  E ; 
8  tccaecaaremovet  lElSUS  caligini^  umbi-a  S. 
V  ivificaD9C|ne  simul  V  ero  praecordia  mot  U, 
S  olem      justilise        S^seprobatessebcatiiS. 

The  French  abb^  and  nobles,  before  the 
revolution,  oflen  exercised  their  ingenu- 
ity in  the  composition  of  these  poetical 
tnfles.  The  French  Eauydophik  mo- 
deme  says,  Vacrostiche  6tait  ahrs  taipoeme 
^  ewer  ou  dt  melle. 

Act,  in  law ;  an  instrument  in  writing 
ibr  declaring  or  justifying  the  truth  of 
any  thing.  In  this  sense,  records,  decrees, 
sentences,  reports,  certificates,  &.C.  are 
called  acts.  The  French  lawyers  distin- 
guish between,  1,  j^vaU  records  (actes 
sous  edng  nriti\  which  must  be  acknowV- 
edged  by  tne  parties,  in  order  to  have  legal 
faree ;  3,  pvilic  documents  (actes  etu(^en- 
tiqucs)f  which  have  legal  force,  without 
being  acknowledged  by  the  parties,  as 
long  as  they  are  not  proved  spunous ;  and, 
3,  execuHve  acts  (actes  exkndoires),  which, 
Mntil  their  genuinenesa  is  called  in  ques- 
tion (inscriptkn  hfaux)j  are  also  binding 


without  acknowledgment  by  the  parties 
subject  to  their  operation.  Of  this  kind 
are  the  records  ofthe  public  notaries  (acUs 
notariis)f  and  all  the  official  documents  of 
the  French  courts  of  jnstice.  In  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States,  act  implies  cfe- 
cree ;  hence,  an  act  of  parliament  is  a  de- 
cree of  parliament,  confirmed  by  the  king, 
a  statute.  (See  Great  Britain,)  At  the  clo^ 
of  each  aimual  session,  the  decrees  or  acts 
of  parliament  are  collected  into  one  body, 
which  forms  the  statute  of  that  session,  the 
several  decrees  of  which  are  contained  in 
separate  chapters.  They  are  quoted  accor- 
ding to  the  year  ofthe  lung's  reign,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  chapter ;  e.  g.  the  act  of 
habeas  corpus  is  the  second  chapter  ofthe 
statute  of  the  year  1680,  the  3l8t  year  of 
the  reign  of  Charies  II,  and  is  quoted,  31 
Ch.  II,  c  2.  In  America,  there  is  no  uni- 
form mode  of  quotinff  statutes:  each  sep- 
arate act  is  deemed  a  distinct  statute. 
Generally,  the  acts  are  cited  by  their  date 
and  year ;  and,  if  more  particularity  is  no- 
cessary,  by  the  chapter,  when  the  statutes 
are  divided  into  chapters.  Acts  in  Ger- 
many are  the  records  and  documents  of 
any  transaction,  especially  of  a  lawsuit. 
The  whole  process,  in  that  country,  is 
carried  on  in  writing.  Nothing  is  receiv- 
ed as  evidence,  unless  laid  before  the 
court  on  paper.  When  a  crimmal  pro- 
cess begins,  the  prisoner  is  brought  before 
a  judge  or  assistant  and  a  writer.  The 
judge  questions:  the  question  is  written 
on  the  left  side  of  a  folio  sheet ;  on  the 
right  side  the  answer  of  the  prisoner  is  set 
down.  The  same  takes  place  with  every 
witness.  The  reader  can  imagme  to  what 
an  immense  bulk  these  acts  often  in- 
crease in  the  course  of  a  single  process. 
If  there  are  witnesses  in  other  places,  an 
order  to  examine  tiiem  is  sent,  and  the 
papers  containing  the  minutes  of  their  tes- 
timony are  transmitted  to  the  place  of  trial. 
The  examining  judge  is  called  the  judge 
of  inquisition  (t$iqmsiHonS'richter),  At 
the  close  of  q^ch  stage  of  the  exami- 
nation, the  prisoner  subscribes  the  min- 
utes made  during  that  time  with  the 
words,  "read  in  my  hearing,  approved 
snd  signed.''  He  also  signs  his  name,  as 
do  hkewise  the  judge  and  the  writer. 
When  the  acts  are  completed  (closed), 
they  are  delivered  to  the  court,  who  ap- 
point another  judge  to  report  on  them 
and  move  for  judgmem,  while  another 
still  acts  as  counsel  for  the  prisoner.  Af- 
tervrards,  the  whole  court  in  pleno  de- 
cides. In  fbct,  in  Germany,  tne  whole 
course  of  administration  is  conducted  in 
vmtSng.  In  Saxony,  such  acts  are  ahnoat 
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endless.  In  Prussia,  also,  they  are  verjr 
numerous.  AH  acts  are  preserved  in  ar- 
chives. After  sentence  passed  in  oii6 
court,  the  whole  pile  of  acts  is  sent  to  a 
court  of  appeal. 

Act,  in  the  universities,  signifies  a  the- 
sis maintained  in  public  by  a  candidate 
lor  a  degree. 

Act  of  Faith.    (See  Inquisition,) 

Acta  Ekuoitorum  ;  the  first  literanr 
joiunal  that  appeared  in  Gennany.  It 
enjoyed  a  long  existence  and  great  popu- 
larity. The  example  set  by  the  Journal 
des  Savam,  and  by  tlie  Giomak  de'  Lit- 
terati,  but  especially  the  increasing  spirit 
of  enterprise  and  activity  among  the  Ger- 
man booksellers,  induced  Otto  Mencke, 
professor  at  Leipsic,  to  lay  the  foundation 
■  of  tliis  periodical  publication,  in  1680. 
Having  formed  the  necessary  connexions, 
on  his  travels  through  Holland  and  Eng- 
land, and  being  assisted  by  the  most  em- 
inent German  scholars,  he  commenced 
the  journal  in  1682,  which  increased  in 
popularity  firom  year  to  year.  Among 
the  contributors  were  Carpzov,  Leibhitz, 
Thomasius,  &c.  Its  object  was,  to  give 
a  faith  fill  and  particular  account  of  books ; 
and  it  was  conducted  on  the  same  plan, 
even  after  a  better  taste  in  composition 
and  greater  independence  were  introdu- 
ced into  literary  mscussions  in  tlie  French 
journals  published  in  Holland.  The  Grer- 
man  journal  began,  however,  to  decline 
gradually  in  value,  and  in  the  number  of 
its  subscnbera,  XMirticularly  after  1754 ;  and 
the  irregularity  of  its  appearance  became 
at  length  so  great,  that  the  last  volume, 
for  1776,  was  published  in  1782,  exactly 
a  century  from  the  time  when  the  journal 
was  commenced.  The  whole  consists  of 
117  volumes  in  4to.,  including  the  supple- 
mentary volumes  and  indices.  Leibnitz, 
in  this  journal,  first  gave  to  the  world  his 
notions  respecting  the  dififerential  calcu- 
lus. 

Acta  Sanctorum  ;  a  name  sometimes 
applied  to  all  collections  of  accounts  of 
ancient  martyrs  and  saints,  both  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  churches.  It  is  used 
more  particularly  as  the  title  of  a  volumi- 
nous woric,  comprising  all  tliose  accounts, 
which  \vas  commenced  at  the  instigation 
of  the  Jesuits,  m  1643,  by  John  Holland,  a 
Jesuit  of  Antwerp,  and  after  his  death 
continued  by  other  divines  of  the  same 
order,  known  by  the  name  of  BoUandists^ 
(q.  V.)  to  the  year  1794,  but  not  yet  finish- 
ed, (Antwerp,  Brussels  and  Tongerioo, 
1643—1794,  53  volumes  in  folio.)  Some 
imperfect  notices  of  persons  distinguished 
for  tlicir  holy  lives  and  religious  constan- 


cy, during  tlie  period  of  the  persecution 
of  Christian  beuevers,  are  found  as  early 
as  the  second  and  third  centuries ;  par- 
ticular narratives  and  biographies  com- 
menced with  the  4di  century,  and  were 
infinitely  multiplied  till  the  close  of 
the  middle  ages.  Since  the  6th  century, 
many  works  have  been  compiled  from 
this  immense  mass  of  materials.  The 
first  critical  collection  of  original  legends 
was  edited  by  Boninus  Mombritius,  in 
1474.  The  above-mentioned  collection, 
however,  surpasses  all  others  of  the  kind 
in  extent,  fidelity  and  irnpartiality.  It  is 
likewise  distinguished  for  sound  criticism 
and  excellent  illustrations,  which  will 
make  it  forever  a  most  valuable  store- 
house of  ecclesiastical  history,  if  truth  is 
critically  separated  fi-om  fiction  and  su- 
perstition, by  the  historian  who  describes 
the  manners  and  the  spirit  of  those  ages. 

Action  J  in  fabulous  history,  the  son 
of  Aristajus  and  AutonoC;  a  great  hunter. 
He  was  turned  into  a  stag,  by  Diana,  for 
looking  on  her  when  she  was  bathing, 
and  was  torn  to  pieces  by  his  own  dogs. 
Also,  a  Corinthian  youth,  killed  by  Archi- 
as,  one  of  the  Heraclidae,  in  an  attempt  to 
carry  him  off*  from  his  fiither's  house. 

Action  [law)  a  tenn  including  private 
suits  and  pubhc  prosecutions.  Actions 
are,  therefore,  criminal  or  civil;  criminal, 
for  the  pimishment  of  crime ;  civil,  for 
the  obtainment  of  right.  Civil  actions 
are  divided  into  real,  personal  and 
mixed.  Action  real  is  that  whereby 
a  man  claims  title  to  lands  or  tene- 
ments in  fee  or  for  life.  Action  person- 
al is  brought  upon  contracts,  or  injuiy 
to  person  or  estate.  Action  mixed  lies 
for  a  thing  and  against  the  person  who 
has  it.  It  seeks  an  object,  and  a  penalty 
for  its  detention.  Many  personal  actions 
die  with  the  person.  Real  actions  sui^ 
vive.  In  all  actions  merely  personal,  for 
wrongs  actually  committed  by  the  defend- 
ant, as  trespass,  batter}^,  slander,  the  action 
dies  with  the  person,  and  never  can  be 
revived,  either  by  or  against  the  executors 
or  other  representatives.  But  in  actions 
on  contracts,  where  the  right  descends  to 
the  representatives  of  the  plaintiff^,  and 
those  of  the  defendant  have  received  ef- 
fects ftom  the  deceased  suflScicnt  to  an- 
swer the  demand,  though  the  suits  abate 
by  the  death  of  the  parties,  yet  they  may 
be  revived  against  or  by  the  executors. 
Again,  actions  are  either  local  or  transi- 
tory. Actions,  real  or  mixed,  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  fi*eehold,  or  for  damage 
done  to  it,  are  to  be  brought  in  the  same 
county  where  the  land  lies.    Actions  on 
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contracts,  or  for  personal  injuries,  are  not 
limited  to  a  particular  county.  Actions 
are  likewise  joint  or  several ;  joint,  where 
aeveral  persons  are  equally  concerned^' 
and  one  cannot  bring  the  action,  or  be 
sued,  without  the  other ;  several,  in  case 
of  trespass,  &c^  where  persons  are  to  be 
severally  charged.  Ereiy  trespass  com- 
mitted by  many  is  severaL 

AcTiuM,  a  promontoiy  on  the  western 
coast  of  Greece,  in  ancient  Epirus,  the 
northern  extrenaity  of  Acamania  (now 
*^lb(mia)f  at  the  entrance  of  the  Ambra- 
cian  gulf,  at  present  called  capo  di  Figo- 
loy  or  Alio,  on  the  gulf  of  Arta,  is  mem- 
orable on  account  of  the  naval  battle 
fought  here  between  Antony  and  Octa- 
vius,  Sept.  2,  B.  C.  31,  in  sight  of  their 
armies,  encamped  on  the  opposite  shores 
of  the  Ambracian  gulf.  The  forces  of 
Octavius  consisted  of  80,000  infantry, 
12,000  cavalry,  and  260  ships  of  war; 
those  of  Antony,  of  100,000  infantry, 
12,000  cavahy,  and  220  ships  of  war. 
Notwithstanding  the  advice  of  his  most 
experienced  generals,  to  meet  Octavius 
by  land,  Antony,  at  the  instigation  of  Cle- 
opatra, determined  upon  a  naval  engage- 
ment His  vessels  advanced,  beautifiul^ 
cnmamented,  and  remarkable  for  theu: 
size ;  those  of  Octavius,  although  smaller, 
were  more  skilfully  managed.  Both  fleets 
were  manned  with  the  soldiers  of  the 
Roman  legions,  who  considered  a  sea- 
fight  like  a  battle  014  land,  and  the  ships 
as  forts  which  were  to  be  stormed.  Those 
of  Antony  threw  flre-brands  and  missile 
weapons  from  catsuits,  whilst  those  of 
Octavius  applied  grappling-irons  to  the 
ships  of  the  enemy,  and  boarded  tliem. 
Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  battle, 
before  any  thing  decisive  had  taken  place, 
the  timid  Cleopatra  fled  with  60  Egyp- 
tian ships,  when  she  perceived  the  centre 
of  Antony's  fleet  in  an  unfavorable  posi- 
tion. Antony  imprudently  followed  her. 
Octavius,  perceivmg  his  flight,  proclaimed 
it  aloud,  and  the  deserted  fleet  was  soon 
overcome,  notwithstanding  a  brave  resist- 
ance, and  immediately  went  over  to  the 
enemy.  Antony's  troops,  which  were 
drawn  up  on  the  shore,  and  had  beheld 
with  amazement  the  flight  of  their  leader, 
followed  the  example  of  the  fleet  Antony 
fled  with  Cleopatra  to  Egypt,  where  he 
killed  himself,  to  avoid  ULUing  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies.  Augustus  entail- 
ed the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Actium,  m 
commemoration  of  his  victory,  dedicated 
to  Neptune  and  Mars  the  standards 
which  he  had  taken,  and  instimted  games, 
to  be  celebrated  every  5  years,  in  com- 
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memoration  of  this  battle,  which  made 
him  master  of  the  world. 

Acton,  Joseph,  prime  minister  of  Na- 
ples, was  bom  in  1737,  of  Irish  parents, 
who  had  settled  in  Besan9on.    After  he 
had  finished  his  education,  he  entered 
the  French  navy,  which  he  soon  quitted 
for  the  Tuscan,  and  was  subsequently 
employed    in    die    Spanish    expedition 
agamst  Barbary,  in  which  he  found  an 
opportunity  to  distinguish  himself.    This 
led  him  to  the  Neapohtan  navy,  and  then 
to  the  Neapolitan  court,  where  he  acquir- 
ed the  favor  of  queen  Caroline.    He  was 
successively  appointed  minister  of  the 
navy,  minister  or  war,  then  director  of  the 
finances,  and,  finally,  prime  minister.    In 
this  office  he  contracted  an  intimacy  witli 
the    English    ambassador,  sir    William 
Hamilton,  and,  in  concert  with  him,  exer- 
cised a  great,  and  fay  no  means  beneficial 
influence  over  the  fortunes  of  Naples.    A. 
is  a  new  example,  how  dangerous  it  is  for 
monarchs  to  intrust  &vorite8  with  unlim- 
ited power.  His  implacable  hatred  against 
France  led  him,  during  the  continnance  of 
the  Italian  wars,  to  the  most  extravagant 
measures,  which  always  turned  out  dis- 
advantageously  for  the  royal  femily,  and 
strengthened   die    French    party,    from 
which  that  of  the  Carbonan  was  after- 
wards formed.    A.  accompanied  the  king, 
in  1798,  on  Mack's  expedition  against  the 
French  army.    During  the  presence  of 
Nelson,  he  had  previously  presided  over 
the  renowned  juniOy  which,  to  satisfy  its 
hatred  against  men  of  diflerent  political 
opinions,    with   imprecedented    cruelty, 
sought  out  victims  in  all  ranks.     After 
the  unfortunate  issqe  of  Mack's  expedi- 
tion, A.  was  removed  from  the  helm  of 
the  Neapolitan  government    He  died  in 
1808,  hated  and  despised  by  all  parties. 
Actors.    {See  Actresses,) 
Actresses,  in  the  draina,  appear  to 
have  been  wholly  unknown  to  the  an- 
cients, men  or  eunuchs  alwaysperforming 
the  female  parts.     Charies  II  is  said  to 
have  first  encouraged  their  public  appear- 
ance m  England;  but  there  is  evidence 
that  the  queen  of  James  I  performed  m 
a  court  theatre.    Actors  were  long  ex- 
cluded from  good  society,  and  actresses 
sdll  longer,  and  perhaps  the  EngUsh  were 
the  first  who  admitted  the  most  distin- 
guished into  their  firat  circles.    Instances 
of  exemplary  conduct  are  not  wanting 
amongst    actresses    in    modem    times. 
France,  England,    Italy  and   Grermany 
have  had  many  of  unblemished  reputa- 
tion.   At  Athens,  actors  were  highly  hon- 
ored.   At  Rome,  they  were  despised,  and 
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deprived  of  the  right  of  suf&age.  The 
reason  of  this  difterence  is,  thiS,  ainon|f 
the  Greeks,  the  actors  were  freebom  citi- 
zens, and  the  dramatic  performances  had 
their  origin  in  the  sacred  festivals;  but, 
among  the  Romans,  the  drama  was  intro- 
duced by  persons  of  the  lowest  class, 
Etruscan  players  and  peasants  of  Atella. 
Actors  and  actresses  continued  fi>r  a  long 
time  to  be  treated  with  litde  regard  in 
France,  after  they  had  been  admi&d  into 
good  society  in  England,  Marriages  of 
Englishmen  of  high  rank  with  actresses 
are  not  rare.  In  some  parts  of  Germany, 
actors  were  formeriy  buried  like  suicides, 
in  a  comer  of  the  buiying-ground,  sepa- 
rated from  the  other  ffraves.  How  much 
the  ancients  studied  ibe  dramatic  art  may 
be  seen  from  one  fact,  that  Polus^  a  &- 
mous  Greek  actor,  wben  he  had  to  play 
Electra,  in  the  tragedy  of  Sophocles, 
made  use  of  an  urn  containing  the  ashes 
of  his  own  son,  to  represent  the  funeral 
urn  of  Orestes.  But  here  art  ceased ;  diis 
was  again  nature. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles  (noa^ttg  rSp  artoa- 
tuktav) ;  one  of  the  books  of  the  N.  Testa- 
ment, written  in  Greek  by  St  Luke  (q.  v.), 
the  author  of  the  (Jospel  which  bears  his 
name«  It  is  addressed  to  Thoophilus,  of 
whom  nothing  is  known,  and  is  evidendv 
intended  as  a  continuation  of  the  Gosnel, 
which  the  author  himself  calls  his  ^'nrst 
book."  {jids  i,  1.)  It  has  been  universally 
received,  and  is  ^nerally  allowed  to  have 
been  wiitten  A.  D.  63  or  64,  but  in  what 
])]ace  is  doubtful ;  Jerome  says,  at  Rome ; 
Grotius  and  Lardner  think,  in  Greece; 
Micha^^Hs,  in  Alexandria.  It  embraces  a 
period  of  about  30  years,  bej^inning  im- 
mediately after  the  resurrection,  a^  ex- 
tending to  the  2d  ^ear  of  the  ihiprison- 
ment  of  St.  Paul  m  Rome.  Veiy  little 
information  is  given  of  any  of  the  apos- 
tles, excepting  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  and 
the  accounts  of  them  are  partial  and  in- 
complete. Thus  the  history  of  St  Peter 
terminates  with  the  death  of  Herod,  al- 
though that  aposde  is  considered  to  have 
lived  and  preached  24  years  longer.  It 
describes  the  fathering  of  the  infant 
church  after  the  death  of  its  Founder ;  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promise  of  Christ  to  his 
apostles,  in  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;, 
the  choice  of  Matthias  in  the  place  of 
Judas,  the  betrayer;  the  testimonv  of  the 
apostles  to  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  in 
their  discourses,  attested  by  miracles  and 
sufferings ;  their  preaching  in  Jerusalem 
and  in  Judea,  and  afterwanls  to  the  G^i- 
tilcs;  the  conversion  of  Paul,  his  preach- 
ing in  Asia  Minor,  Greece  and  Italy,  his 


miracles  and  labors.  Its  place  is  gener- 
ally at  the  head  of  the  i^postoHcon,  or  be- 
fore the  epistles ;  iHit  in  some  MSS.  it  is 
found  after  the  13  Catholic  epistles.  The 
style  of  this  woik,  which  was  originally 
composed  in  Greek,  is  purer  than  uiat  of 
the  other  canonical  writers  i  and  St  Luke, 
in  his  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament, 
always  makes  use  of  the  S^uagint  ver- 
sion. 

AcuiiA,  Christopher  de,  a  Spanish 
Jesuit,  bom  at  Burgos,  in  1597.  He  is 
principally  known  as  the  author  of  a 
curious  work,  JVtievo  Descubrimiento  de 
Gran  Rio  de  los  ^^nazonesAA  new  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Great  River  oi  the  Amazons,) 
Madrid,  4  parts,  1641.  Only  two  copies 
are  sud  to  exist  at  present  In  16«^  a 
translation  of  one  of^  them  into  French 
was  published  in  4  vols.  12mo.  A.'sworiE 
is  very  curious. 

AcuPUNCTimE.  jK&mpfer  made  known, 
more  than  100  years  ago,  the  Japanese  and 
Chinese  method  of  curing  arthritic  and 
rheumatic  complaints  by  acupuncture; 
but  it  is  only  a  few  years  since  it  has 
been  carefully  examined  and  impHed  in 
England  and  France.  (See  Churcktirs 
Treatise  on  •^ctg^un^^fure.)  In  Japan  and 
China,  this  mode  of  curing  is  applied 
much  more  ftequendy  than  in  Europe, 
and  even  to  the  tenderest  parts  of  the 
body.  It  consists  in  driving  a  fine  needle 
one  or  two  inches  into  the  flesh  of  the  af- 
flicted part  The  opinions  of  the  cause 
of  rehef  by  acupuncture  are  still  very  dif- 
ferent Soihe  vniters  think  a  galvanic 
influence  on  the  nerves  takes  place. 

Acute.    (See  Accent.) 

An  LiBrruM,  used  in  music  for  ajpia' 
cere,  when  the  principal  performer  is  at 
hberty  to  give  way  to  his  conceptions,  to 
change  the  measure  from  quick  to  ^w, 
or  the  contrary,  without  accompaniment, 
and  to  manifest  his  abihty  in  the  eflusions 
of  his  fancy.  The  term  is  often  used  in 
the  flill  score,  to  denote  those  parts  which 
are  not  ess^itial,  and  may  be  omitted. 

Adagio  (Ital,)  expresses  a  slow  time. 
Used  substantively,  it  expresses  a  ^ow 
movement  Sometimes  tne  word  is  re- 
peated to  denote  a  still  greater  retardation 
in  the  time  of  the  music 

Adajlbert,  or  Axdebert  ;  a  native  of 
France,  who  preached  the  gospel  in  744, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Maine.  He  is  re- 
markable as  the  first  opponent  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  rites  and  ordinances  of 
the  Catholic  church  into  Gennany.  He 
dared  to  assert,  that  the  multiplication  of 
saints  and  reUcs,  and  the  practice  of  con- 
fession, were  superfluous.    On  this  ac- 
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county  he  wtt  accused  of  heresy,  by  Bon- 
i&ce,  the  apostle  of  Geimany,  and  con- 
demned by  two  Councils,  at  Soissons  in 
744,  and  at  Rome  in  745.  H)aving  finally 
made  his  escape  firom  prison,  he  is  said  to 
have  been  murdered  oy  some  peasants, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Fulda. 

Adalbert,  archbishop  of  Bremen  and 
HambiH-ff,  a  descendant  of  a  princely 
house  01  Saxony,  received  his  office,  in 
1043,  fixnn  the  emperor  Hemy  III,  whose 
relation,  fiiend  and  ft>llower  he  was.  He 
accompanied  Hemy  to  Rome,  v^ere  he 
was  a  distinguished  candidate  for  the 
papal  chair.  Pope  Leo  IX,  in  vrbcee 
oenalf  he  had  spoken  at  the  synod  of 
Mentz,  1049,  made  him  his  legate  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  1050.  He  superintend- 
ed the  churches  of  Denmark,  Norway 
and  Sweden,  but  aspired  in  vain  to  the 
dignity  of  pope,  or  patriarch  of  the  North. 
During  the  minority  of  Hemy  IV,  who 
afterwards  became  emperor,  he  usurped, 
in  concert  with  Hanno,  archbishop  of 
Cologne,  the  guardianship  of  die  young 
prince,  and  the  administration  of  tlie  em- 
pire, and  gained  an  ascendency  over  his 
rival,  by  induldng  the  passions  of  his 
pupil  After  Hemy  had  become  of  age 
to  rule,  A.  exercised  the  government 
without  control,  in  his  name.  A.'s  pride 
and  arbitrary  administration  induced  the 
German  princes,  in  1066,  to  remove  him 
by  force  nom  the  court ;  but  after  a  short 
contest  vrith  the  Saxon  nobles,  who  laid 
waste  his  territory,  he  recovered  his  for- 
mer power,  which  he  held  tiD  his  death 
at  Goslar,  March  17, 1072.  He  excelled 
his  contemporaries  in  princely  qualitie^^ 
in  talent,  and  in  strength  of  mind ;  and  if 
he  had  possessed  magnanimity,  and  a 
wise  spirit  of  moderation,  he  would  have 
deserved  the  name  of  ike  greats  which  has 
been  nven  him.  The  injustice  and  tyran- 
ny which  stained  his  administration  virere 
mainly  instrumental  in  producing  the 
conilision  aikl  cdamities,  in  which  the 
reiCT  of  Henry  IV  was  involved. 

Adalbert  of  Prague,  the  aposde  of 
Prussia  proper,  son  of  a  Bohemian  noble- 
man, WBS  educated  in  the  cathedral  of 
Magdeburg,  between  the  years  973  and 

962,  and  appointed  bishop  of  Prague  in 

963.  He  labored  in  vain  to  convert  the 
Bohemians  fit)m  paffaniam,  and  to  intro- 
duce amonff  them  the  ordinances  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  Discouraged  by  the 
frnitkssness  of  his  pious  z^d,  he  left 
Prague,  966,  and  lived  in  convents  at 
Montecasino  and  Rome,  until  the  Bohe- 
mians, in  993,  recalled  him.  ]But  after  two 
years,  he  again  left  them,  disgusted  wkh 


their  barbarous  manners.  He  returned 
to  Rome,  and  soon  followed  the  emperor 
Otho  HI  to  Germany;  on  which  journey 
he  baptized,  at  Cran,  St  Stephen,  who 
subsequently  became  king  of  Hunsary. 
After  a  vint  to  the  monasteries  of  Tours 
and  Fleury,  he  proceeded  to  Gnesen,  to 
meet  Bol^laus,  duke  of  Poland;  and 
being  informed  that  the  Bohemians  did 
not  wish  to  see  him  asain,  he  resolved  to 
convert  the  pagans  of  Prussia.  But  he 
lost  his  life  in  the  attempt,  being  murdered 
by  a  peasant,  April  23, 9i97,  near  what  is 
now  Pischhausen.  His  body  was  bought 
by  Boleslaus,  for  its  weight  in  gold,  and 
became  fomous  for  its  miraculous  power. 
It  was  even  visited  at  Gnesen  by  Otho 
III,  in  1000,  and  removed  fix»m  Bohe- 
mia by  duke  Brzetialaw.  Its  influence 
was  ffreater  than  that  of  the  saint  himself. 
The  Bohemians,  who  before  had  reftised 
to  receive  die  ordinances  of  the  church, 
now  suflered  them  to  be  introduced  into 
Prague,  on  the  sole  condition,  that  these 
miraculous  bones  should  be  transferred  to 
their  city. 

Adam  (Hebrew,  formed-  of  earlh)^  the 
Mber  of  the  human  race,  was,  according 
to  Genesis,  made  of  clay,  on  the  sixth  day 
of  the  creation.-  God  finished  the  work 
of  creation  by  forming  man  according  to 
his  own  image,  making  him  master  of  all 
created  thinj;s.  He  j»ve  him  Eve  for 
his  compamon  (in  Hebrew,  Heva,  the 
mother  of  Vie  lwing\  formed  of  his  flesh, 
that  the  earth  might  be  peopled  by  their 
union.  The  garden  of  Eden,  diversified 
with  fiiutfiil  trees,  was  their  abode,  in 
which  they  found  every  thing  to  satisfy 
their  wants,  and  to  afford  them  pleasure. 
But  in  the  centre  stood  the  tree  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil;  and  of 
this  their  Creator  had  forbidden  them  to 
eat  Eve  was  beguiled  by  the  serpent  to 
fake  of  this  fiiiit,  and  to  eat  of  it  vnth 
her  husband.  This  crime  destroyed  their 
felicity.  The  appearance  of  thmgs  was 
suddenly  changed  before  their  eyes.  They 
perceived  their  nakedness,  and  endeavor- 
ed to  conceal  it  In  vain  did  A.  seek  to 
hide  himself  finom  the  sight  of  God ;  in 
vain  did  he  throw  the  blame  of  his  trans- 
gression upon  Eve;  a  curse  followed 
tiiem  and  the  whole  creation.  Driven 
fi*om  the  state  of  innocence,  in  which  he 
was  bom,  A.  saw  himself  condemned  to 
earn  his  bread  by  die  sweat  of  his  brow 
All  the  evils  of  life  and  the  terrors  of 
death  came  upon  him.  He  had  three 
sons,  Cain,  Abel  and  Seth,  and  died  at 
the  ace  of  930  years,  130  of  which  he 
passed  in  Paradise.    The  history  of  A.  is 
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found,  with  little  variation,  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  nearly  all  ancient  nations,  who 
seem  to  have  derived  their  information 
firora  a  common  source. 

Adah.  Three  brothers  of  this  name 
were  sculptors.  Tlie  eldest,  Lambert 
Sigisbert,  bom  in  1700,  at  Nancy,  where 
his  father  was  also  a  sculptor,  went,  at 
the  age  of  18,  to  Metz,  and  thence  to 
Paris.  After  four  years  study  in  this  city, 
he  received  the  first  prize  from  the  acad- 
emy, and  soon  idflerwards  went  as  a  royal 
pensioner  to  Rome,  where  he  passed  10 
years.  The  cardinal  of  Polignac  com- 
missioned him  to  supply  the  parts  want- 
ins  in  the  12  marble  statues,  found  in  the 
palace  of  Marius,  and  known  by  the  name 
of  the  fam£Ly  of  LycQmtdes,  which  task 
A.  executed  with  great  skill.  When  the 
erection  of  the  large  monument  at  Rome, 
known  by  the  name  of  theybuntom  q/'TVc- 
vt,  was  contemplated,  A.  was  one  of  the 
16  stattiaries  appointed  to  furnish  designs. 
That  which  he  offered  was  accepted,  out 
the  jealousy  of  the  Italian  artists  opposed 
its  execution,  and  in  1733  A.  returned  to 
France.  In  1737,  he  was  chosen  mem- 
ber of  the  academy,  and  afterwards  pro- 
fessor. The  statue  of  Neptune  calming 
the  waves,  with  a  Triton  at  his  feet,  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  his  ^ill.  Besides  vari- 
ous other  works,  he  now  finished  the 
group  of  Neptune  and  Amphitrite^  to 
adorn  the  basin  of  Neptune  at  Versailles. 
A.  was  skilful  in  working  marble ;  his 
anatomy  is  correct  and  his  drapery  good ; 
but  he  was  led  astray  by  the  bad  taste  of 
his  time,  which  confounded  the  provin- 
ces of  jpainting  and  sculpture.  He  died 
in  1759. — His  brother,  Nicholas  Sebas- 
tian, bom  at  Nancy  in  1705,  studied  the 
same  art,  under  the  care  of  his  father,  and 
in  tlie  academy  of  Paris.  At  tlie  age  of 
18,  he  was  employed  in  a  castle  near 
Montpellicr,  and  went,  afler  18  months,  to 
Rome,  in  17^6.  After  two  years,  ho 
gained  the  prize  offered  by  the  academy 
of  San  Luca,  worked  in  connexion  with 
his  brother,  spent  nine  years  abroad,  and 
was  finally  admitted  into  the  academy  of 
Paris.  His  Prometheus  lacerated  by  the 
vulture  was  exhibited  as  a  specimen  of 
his  powers,  but  not  finished  until  some 
time  after  the  exhibition.  His  masterpiece 
is  the  tomb  of  the  queen  of  Poland,  wife 
of  Stanislaus.  In  regard  to  his  merits, 
what  has  been  said  of  his  brother  holds 
tme  of  him.  He  died  in  1778.— The  tlihd 
brother,  Francis  Gaspard,  bom  at  Nancy 
in  1710,  was  also  a  pupil  of  his  father.  In 
1728,  he  ioined  his  brotliers  in  Rome,  and 
improved  greatly  in  their  company.    He 


then  returned  to  Paris,  gained  the  fifst 
mize  of  the  academy,  and  m  1743  visited 
Rome  again,  where  he  completed  his 
studies.  He  dien  went  to  Berlin,  instead 
of  bis  brother  Nicholas  Sebastian,  whom 
Frederic  II  had  invited  thither.  He 
labored  there  several  years,  and  died  at 
Paris  in  1759. 

Adamant.    (See  Diamond.) 

Adamantike  Spar  ;  ia  stone  of  pecu- 
liar hardness,  approaching  to  that  of  the 
diamond.  It  wul  cut  glass  easily,  and 
mark  rock  cry^taL  It  is  found  in  China 
and.  India,  and,  as  M.  Pini  alleges,  in 
Italy. 

Adabo  Pomum.    {^%  Ma/nC*  ^^pfiU,) 

Adamites  ;  the  name  of  a  Chnsdan 
sect,  said  to  have  existed  in  the  2d  cen- 
tury; and  also  of  a  band  of  heretics, 
which,  in  1421,  appeared  in  Bohemia, 
during  the  commouons  occasioned  by  the 
doctrines  of  Huss.  They  were  called  A. 
because  both  men  and  women  were  said 
to  appear  naked  in  their  assemblies, 
either  to  imitate  Adam  in  the  state  of  in- 
nocence, or  to  prove  the  control  which 
they  possessed  over  their  passions.  The 
tradition  respecting  the  former  sect  of  this 
name  tmpears  to  have  had  its  origin  in  a 
name  or  derision  given  to  the  Carpocra- 
tians  of  indifferent  reputation.  (See 
GnosHa,)  The  accounts  of  the  latter  A. 
are  not  to  be  relied  upon  with  more  cer- 
tainty. These  were  also  called  Pkardsy 
from  tiie  founder  of  their  sect,  Picard, 
( perhaps  also  Beghards,)  They  ap]>eared 
aoout  the  ^ear  1421,  on  an  island  in  the 
river  Lusmicz,  where  Zisca  surprised 
them,  but  was  nut  able  to  destroy  the 
whole  sect.  In  the  following  year, 
they  were  widely  spread  over  Bohemia 
and  Moravia,  and  especially  hated  hy  the 
Hussites  (whom  they  resembled  in  hatred 
towards  the  hierarchyj,  because  tliey  re- 
jected the  doctrine  or  transubstantiation. 
They  subsequently  formed  one  sect  with 
the  remaining  Taborites,  who  have  occa- 
sionally been  confounded  with  the  A. 

Adams,  John,  a  distinguished  patriot 
of  the  American  revolution,  was  bom 
at  Bramtree,  Massachusetts,  October  19, 
1735.  The  ancestora  of  Mr.  A.  had  left 
England  for  the  wilds  of  America,  in  or- 
der to  enjoy  their  rehgious  opinions  un- 
molested. They  were  among  the  first 
settlers  of  Massachusetts,  Hennr  Adams, 
the  great-great-grandfather  of  John,  and 
one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  the  town 
of  Braintree,  having  ned  fipom  England, 
with  other  Puritans,  in  the  year  1630. 
Their  condition  was  that  of  substantial 
yeomen,  who  possessed  the  fee  simple  of 
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their  lands,  and  maintained  theroselves 
and  fiuniUes  by  manual  labor.  Mr.  A. 
having,  when  yet  a  boy,  evinced  gr^ 
fondness  for  books,  and  readiness  in 
learning,  his  father  determined  to  give 
him  a  collegiate  education,  and  placed 
him,  in  consequence,  under  the  care  of , 
Mr.  Marsh  (who  was  afterwards  the  pre- 
ceptor of  the  celebrated  Josiah  Quincy), 
that  he  mi^t  be  prepared  for  entrance 
into  the  university  of  Cambridge.  He 
remained  in  that  institution  until  the  year 
1755,  when,  he  received  his  bachelor's 
degree,  and  in  1756  that  of  master  of 
arts.  Whilst  at  college,  he  is  said  to  have 
been  distinguished  by  intense  application, 
retentiveness  of  memory,  acuteness  of 
reasoning,  boldness  and  originality  of 
thought,  strength  of  language,  and  an 
honesty  of  character  which  could  neither 
assume  nor  tolerate  disguise.  After  he 
had  left  coUege,  he  commenced  the  study 
of  law,  at  Worcester,  with  colonel  James 
Putnam,  and,  during  the  period  he  was  so 
eng^ed,  instructed  pupls  in  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  defta^  his  expenses  himself. — ^Before 
proeeedmg  fiurther,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
notice  the  posture  of  aftairs  in  Massachu- 
setts at  that  epoch.  For  a  long  time  past, 
that  province  had  been  distimed  by  al- 
most unremitted  contentions  between  its 
inhabitants  and  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  on  various  important  subjects. 
The  English  legislature  had,  in  fact, 
nothing  to  do  with  the  colonies,  as  aU  do- 
minion acquired  by  conquest  or  discovery 
invariably  accrued  to  the  king.  To  him 
alone  the  emigrants  paid  allegiance  and 
applied  for  protection,  and,  although  par- 
liament always  a^ecte^  to  believe  itself 
entitled  to  regulate  their  concerns,  they  re- 
ceived very  htde  intemiption  from  it  in  the 
exercise  of  the  privilege  granted  them 
by  the  kuis  of  governing  and  legislating 
for  themselves.  In  the  course  of  time, 
however,  pariiament  became  jealous  of 
the  power,  approaching  to  independence, 
which  they  enjoyed,  and  began  to  impose 
imconstitutional  restraints  upon  their 
commerce,  to  violate  their  charters,  and, 
in  short,  to  treat  them  so  arbitrarily,  that 
their  spirit  was  completely  roused,  and  a 
vigorous  resistance  called  forth.  Massa- 
chusetts, especially,  had  become  a  theatre 
of  perpetual  struggle  for  power  on  the 
one  side,  and  for  freedom  on  the  other. 
But  it  was  hitherto  only  an  intellectual 
warfare,  no  idea  of  a  separation  from  the 
mother  country  havine  ever  been  enter- 
tamed.— Tn  1758,  Mr.  A.  left  the  office  of 
colonel  Putnam,  and  entered  that  of  Jere- 


miah Gridley,  then  attorney-general  of  the 
province,  and  of  the  highest  eminence  at 
the  bar.  Gridley  had,  some  years  previ- 
ously, superintended  also  the  legal  studies 
of  James  Otis,  and,  proud  of  his  two  pu- 
pils, used  oflen  to  say,  that  "  he  had  raised 
two  young  eagles,  who  were,  one  day  or 
other,  to  peck  out  his  eyes.**  In  1759, 
Mr.  A.  was  admitted,  at  his  recommenda- 
tion, a  member  of  the  bar  of  Suftblk. 
Mr.  A.  commenced  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  that  part  of  his  native  town 
now  called  Quincy,  but  first  broudit 
himself  into  notice  by  his  defence  of  a 
prisoner  in  the  county  of  Plymouth,  from 
which  time  a  sufficiency  of  lucrative  bu- 
siness generally  occupied  his  attention. 
In  1761,  he  was  admitted  to  the  decree 
of  barrister  at  law,  and  shortly  after- 
wards was  placed  in  the  possession  of  a 
small  landed  estate  by  his  nither's  decease* 
In  February  of  this  year,  an  incident 
occurred,  which  inflamed  his  enthusiasm 
in  the  cause  of  his  country's  rights  to  the 
highest  pitch.  The  British  cm)inet  had 
long  shown  a  desire  to  assert  the  sovereign 
authority  of  pariiament  over  the  colonies 
in  all  cases  of^taxation  and  internal  policy ; 
but  the  first  evidence  of  its  having  deter- 
mined to  do  so  was  an  order  in  council, 
issued  this  year,  enjoining  the  ofRcers  of 
the  customs  in  Massachusetts  Bay  to  exe- 
cute the  acts  o/irade,  and  make  application 
for  wriis  of  assiMance  to  the  supreme  judi- 
cature ofihe  province.  These  writs  were 
a  species  of  general  search-warrants,  au- 
thorizing those  who  were  empowered  to 
carry  them  into  effect  to  enter  all  houses, 
wai*ehouses,  &C.,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covering and  seizing  such  goods  as  were 
not  disdiarged  from  the  taxes  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  acts.  The  officers  of 
the  custonus  applied  for  them,  in  pursu- 
ance of  their  mstructions,  to  the  court  at 
Salem,  but  the  demand  was  refused,  on 
account  of  doubts  concerning  their  con- 
stitutionality. It  was  then  determined  to 
have  the  affaur  argued  by  counsel  in 
Boston.  Great  alarm  now  pervaded  the 
whole  coirununity.  Mr.  Otis  was  engag- 
ed, by  the  merchants  of  Salem  and  Bos- 
ton, to  oppose  the  concession  of  so  for- 
midable an  instrument  of  arbitrary  power. 
In  order  to  do  so  with  entire  freedom,  he 
resigned  the  lucrative  stadon  of  advocate- 

general  in  the  court  of  admiralty,  which 
e  then  enjoyed.  Of  the  masterly  man- 
ner in  which  he  performed  his  duty,  Mr. 
A.,  in^o  wajd  present  at  the  discussion, 
has  transmitted  a  vivid  account.  "  Otis," 
says  he,  "was  a  j9ame  of  fire!  With  a 
promptitude  of  classical  allusion,  a  depth 
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of  reseerch,  a  rapid  summaiy  of  historical 
eventB  and  dates,  a  profuaioii  of  Xefel  au- 
thoritiefl,  a  prophedc  glance  of  bw  ^ea 
into  futurity,  and  a  rapid  torrent  of  im- 
petuous eloquence,^  he  hurried  away  all 
Defore  him.  •American  Mepemknee  wa$ 
then  and  (here  bom.^  He  afterwards 
adds,  ^  £  veiy  man  of  an  immensely  crowd- 
ed audience  appeared  to  me  to  go  away, 
as  I  did,  rea^  to  take  arms  against  writs 
of  assistance.*^  Speaking  of  this  discourse 
on  another  occasion,  he  said,  *^  that  James 
Otis,  then  and  there,  finit  breathed  into  this 
nation  the  breath  of  life."— -In  1764,  he  mar- 
ried Abigail  Smith,  second  daughter  of  the 
reverend  William  Smith,  of  Weymouth, 
and  grand-daughter  of  colonel  Quincy, 
of  mount  Wollaston,  a  lady  eveiy  way 
worthy  ofher  husband,  endowed  by  nature 
with  a  countenance  singulariy  noble  and 
loTcly,  and  with  a  mind  whose  fine  powers 
were  improved  by  an  excellent  education. 
Her  ardor  in  the  cause  of  her  country 
was  as  elevated  as  his  own,  and  her  piety 
unaffected  and  exemplary.— About  a  year 
afterwards,  Mr.  A.  published  in  the  Boston 
Gazette  several  [Meces,  under  the  title  of 
**  An  Essay  on  Canon  and  Feudal  Law,** 
which  were  reprinted  in  London^  in  1768, 
and  called  **  A  bissertation  on  Canon  and 
Feudal  Law."  It  is,  perhqis,  not  the 
smallest  proof  of  its  merit,  that  it  waa 
there  attributed  to  Ghidley,  who  at  that 
time  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation  for 
ability.  The  friends  of  the  colonies  in 
England  termed  it  "one  of  the  very 
finest  productions  ever  seen  fix)m  North 
America."  The  name  of  the  real  author 
was  afterwards  divulgjed,  in  1783,  when 
it  was  published  in  Philadelphia,  bv  Rob- 
ert Bell,  in  a  pamphlet  form,  with  lord 
Shefiield's  observations  on  the  commerce 
of  the  American  States,  and  entitled  "  An 
Essay  on  Canon  and  Feudal  Law,  by 
John  Adanos,  Esq."  It  seems  to  have 
been  the  principal  object  of  the  author  to 
extinffuish,  as  &r  as  possible,  the  blind 
and  almost  superstitious  veneration  of  his 
coundymen  for  the  institutions  of  the 
parent  country,  by  holding  up  to  their 
abhorrence  the  principles  of  the  canon 
and  feudal  law,  and  showing  to  them  the 
conspiracy  which  existed  between  church 
and  state,  for  the  purpose  of  oppressing 
the  people.  He  inculcates  the  sentiments 
of  genuine  liberty,  as  well  as  the  neces- 
sity of  correct  information  on  the  part  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  in  order  that  they 
mi^t  be  prepared  to  assert  and  maintain 
their  rights  hy  force,  if  force  should  ever 
^  become  necessary.  It  vras  indeed  a  work 
eminently  calculated  to  excite  the  pec^le 


of  America  to  renst,  at  all  hazards,  any 
infiingement  of  theur  liberties.— In  De- 
cemb^,  1765,  Mr.  A.  was  engaged,  as 
counsel  with  Mr.  Gridley  and  Mr.  Ods, 
to  siroport,  before  the  governor  and 
oouncu,  a  memorial  presented  to  the  for- 
mer, fiom  the  town  of  Boston,  praying 
t^  the  courts,  which  had  been  closed 
on  account  of  the  opposition  to  the  stamp 
act,  might  agam  be  opened.  Through 
their  united  exertions,  the  petition  was 
successful.  In  the  same  year,  he  remov- 
ed to  Boston,  where  he  continued  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession  on  a  very  ex- 
tensive scale.  After  he  had  resided  there 
about  two  years,  the  crown  ofiicers  of  the 
province,  thinking,  perhaps,  that  his  pat- 
riotism was  not  without  its  price^  made 
him  an  offer,  through  Mr.  SewalJ  (between 
whom  and  himself  an  intimate  firiend^ip 
subsisted,  formed  at  the  time  when  he 
was  studying  with  colonel  Putnam),  of  the 
of&ce  of  advocate-general  in  the  court  of 
admiralty,  the  most  lucrative  post  in  the 
gift  of  the  governor.  This  ofiice  also  was 
one  which  conducted  its  incumbents  di- 
rectly to  the  highest  provincial  honors. 
He  refused  it,  however,  as  he  says  in  his 
prefitce  to  the  late  edition  of  AbvongZttf , 
"decidedhr  and  peremptorily,  thou^ 
respectfully."— In  1769,  he  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  committee,  chosen  by 
the  town  of  Boston^  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  up  instructions  to  their  represent- 
atives, to  re«st  the  encroachments  of  the 
British  government.  His  colleagues  were 
R.  Dana  and  Joe.  Warren.  At  the  time 
they  were  thus  employed,  the  metropolis 
was  invested  by  an  armed  force,  both  by 
sea  and  land,  and  the  state-house  sur- 
rounded by  a  militaiy  guard,  with  cannon 
pointed  at  the  door.  Large  m^orities  of 
i>oth  houses  of  parliament  had  siffnified 
their  approval  of  the  measures  adopted 
by  the  tung ;  had  promised  him  their  sup- 
port, and  besought  him  to  prosecute, 
within  the  retdm,  Si  those  who  had  been 
guilty  of  treasonable  acts,  in  Massachu- 
setts, once  the  year  1767,  in  accordance 
with  the  decree  ofparliament  of  the  SSth 
of  Henry  VIIL  Nevertheless,  the  com- 
mittee performed  their  task  with  un- 
daunted firmness,  and  reported  the  in- 
structions v^ch,  no  doubt,  contributed 
to  produce  the  strong  resolutions  subse- 

Suently  adopted  by  the  legislature  of 
lassachusetts.  It  was  on  account  of  these 
iiistructifms  and  resolutions,  that  the  pro- 
vincial garrison  was  withdrawn,  by  order 
of  the  governor,  finom  the  castle,  and  reg- 
ular troopSf  in  the  pay  of  the  crown,  sub- 
stituted.    The  instructions  also  formed 
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one  of  the  BpeciBc  ofaar^  made  a|;aiiiBt 
the  colony  by  the  committee  of  the  lords 
of  council  tor  plantation  afiaiiSy  to  the 
lords  of  council,  July  6, 1770.— A  striking 
example  of  the  firmness  and  uprightness 
of  Mr.  A.  occurred  during  the  course  of 
diat  year.    He  had,  hitherto,  been  veiy 
active  in  stimulating  the  people  of  his 
province  to  the  strenuous  maintenance  of 
their  rights,  and  had  thereby  aided  in  pro- 
ducing an  excitement   greater  than  he 
could  nave  wished,  and  which  he  found 
it  necessary  to  counteract    The  people 
of  Boston  had  become  exasperated  at  the 
idea  of  a  garrison  placed  in  their  city,  and 
were  extremely  hostile  to  the  soldiem 
composing  it    These  feelings  led  to  an 
attacK  upon  a  part^  of  them  under  the 
command  of  captam  Preston,  March  5. 
They  fired  on  the  assailants  in  self-de- 
fence, and  killed  several  of  them.    The 
soldiers  were  immediately  arraigned  be- 
fore the  civil  authoriQ^,  and  Mr.  Adams,  in 
conjunction  with  Jooah  Quincy  and  Mr. 
Sampson  S.  Blowers,  was  requested  to 
aid  them  upon  their  triaL    Although  the 
minds  of  me  people  were  inflamed  al- 
most to  madness,  and  the  defence  of  the 
accused  seemed  to  involve  a  certain  loss 
of  popularity,  Mr.  A.  inunediately  nnder- 
took  to  act  as  their  advocate.    Mr.  A. 
was  no  demagogue ;  he  saw  that  the  hon- 
or of  his  country  was  at  stake,  and  he  re- 
joiced, as  has  been  well  said,  in  the  op- 
portunity of  showing  to  the  world,  that 
the  cause  of  America  did  not  depend 
upon   a  temporary   excitement,  which 
could  stifle  the  voice  of  justice,  but  upon 
the  sober,  steady,  persevering  determma- 
tion  of  the  people  to  support  their  richts. 
The  cause  was  conducted  by  him  and  his 
colleagues  with  great  ability,  and  the  sol- 
diers were  all  acquitted  save  two,  who 
were  found  guilty  of  manslaughter,  re- 
ceived a  slight  branding  as  a  punishment, 
and  were  then  dischaiged.    Scarcely  any 
thing  which  occurred  during  the  revdu- 
tion  confers  more  honor  upon  the  nation- 
al character^  and  did  more  service  to  the 
cause  of  America,  than  this  triumph  of 
justiee. — Mr.  A.  soon  received  a  proof 
that  the  pc^hc  confidence  in  liim  was  not 
dhninished,  by  his  election,  in  May,  1770« 
to  the  legislature  of  his  state,  as  one  of 
the  representatives  of  the  town  ofBostxnu 
His  conduct  in  this  new  situation  dii^ay- 
ed  the  same  patriotism,  courage  and  hos- 
tility  to  the  deapotism  of  me  mother 
cotmtry,  by  which  he  had  always  been 
distinginshed.    He  took  a  prominent  part 
in  every  pubfie  measure,  and  served  on 
wfenl  oommitteea,  who  repcurted  some  of 


the  most  important  state  papers  of  the 
time ;  among  which  were  the  address  and 
protest  to  the  governor  against  the  remo- 
val of  the  general  court  from  Boston  to 
Cambridge.  In  Bradford's  History  of 
Massachusetts,  we  find  the  following  ac- 
count of  a  controversy  in  which  Mr.  A. 
was  en^^aged  in  the  year  1773.  "The 
mmistenal  regulation  for  paying  the  sal- 
aiy  of  the  judses,  which  rendered  them 
wholly  dependent  on  the  crown,  was  the 
occaaon  of  a  learned  and  able  discussion 
in  the  public  papers,  by  William  Brattle, 
senior  member  of  the  council,  and  John 
Adams.  The  essays  of  the  latter  were 
written  with  great  learning  and  ability, 
and  had  a  happy  effect  in  enlightening 
the  pubhc  mind  on  a  Question  of  very 
great  importance.  It  suojected  him,  in- 
deed, to  the  displeasure  of  governor 
Hutchinson  and  tne  ministerid  party; 
and  at  the  next  election  in  Mayj  when 
chosen  by  the  assembly  into  the  council, 
the  governor  gave  his  negative  to  the 
choice.  These  essays  were  published  in 
the  Bostcm  Gazette  of  February,  17731 
under  Mr.  Adams's  proper  signature,  and 
would  make  a  pamphlet  of  50  or  60  pa- 
ges,"— ^In  1774,  he  was  again  rejected  by 
governor  Gage,  and  soon  afterwards  he 
was  appointnl  one  of  the  committee  of 
the  town  of  Boston,  who  prepared  the 
celebrated  resolutions  on  the  Boston 
port-bill.  June  17,  of  this  year,  governor 
Gage,  having  dissolved  the  assembly,  this 
bo^,  before  separating,  passed  a  resolu- 
tion to  appoint  a  committee  to  meet  other 
committees  fi^m  other  colonies,  for  the 
purpose  of  consulting  upon  their  com- 
mon interests,  and,  in  consequ^ice,  Mr. 
Thomas  Cushing,  Mr.  Samuel  Adams, 
Mr.  John  Adams  and  Mr.  Robert  Treat 
Paine  were  elected  to  the  first  continen- 
tal congress,  which  me^  at  Phikdelphia 
in  the  following  September.  Soon  after 
Mr.  A.  was  chosen,  an  incident  occurred 
which  gives  an  idea  of  his  feelings  on 
contemplating  this  great  and  daring  na- 
tional movement  His  fi^end  Sewall, 
who  had  taken  the  ministerial  side  in  pol- 
itics, and  was  at  that  time  attorney-gen- 
eral of  the  province,  hearing  of  his  elec- 
tion, invited  hkn  to  a  morning  walk,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  endeavored  to 
dissuade  him  firom  his  purpose  of  assum- 
ing the  seat  in  conjness  to  which  he  had 
been  appointed.  He  told  hun  that  the 
determination  of  Great  Britain  to  pursue 
her  system  was  fixed;  that  her  power 
was  irresistible,  and  would  involve  him 
in  destruction,  as  weU  as  all  his  associates 
who  peneveied  in  oppqsition  to  her  de- 
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81^8.  ^  I  know,"  replied  he,  ^  that  Great 
Britain  has  determined  on  her  system, 
and  that  very  determination  determines 
me  on  mine.  You  know  that  I  have 
been  constant  and  uniform  in  opposition 
to  her  designs.  The  die  is  now  east  I 
have  passed  the  Rubicon.  Sink  or  swim, 
live  or  die,  survive  or  perish  with  my 
country,  is  my  fixed,  unalterable  determi- 
nation." On  bidding  him  adieu,  Mr.  A. 
said  to  bis  friend,  ^  I  see  we  must  part, 
and  with  a  bleeding  heart  I  say,  I  fear 
^rever.  But,  you  may  depend  upon  it, 
this  adieu  is  the  sharpest  thorn  on  >n^ich 
I  ever  set  my  foot  Mr.  A.  took  his 
seat  in  congress.  Sept  5, 1774,  the  first 
day  of  their  session,  and  was  soon  chosen 
a  member  of  some  of  the  most  important 
committees,  such  as  that  which  drew  up 
the  statement  of  the  rights  of  the  colonies, 
and  that  which  prepared  the  address  to 
the  king.  He  and  his  coUea^es  carried 
with  them  the  character  of  being  so  thor- 
ouffhly  desirous  of  independence,  that, 
before  they  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  warn- 
ing had  been  given  to  them,  by  man^  of 
the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  the 
Middle  States,  not  to  utter  a  word  on  that 
subject,  as  it  was  as  unpopular  as  the 
stamp  act  itsel£  Almost  all  the  delegates 
firofm  the  other  colonies  were  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  England  could  be 
brought  to  terms,  without  resorting  to  a 
declaration  of  independence.  Washing- 
ton alone,  of  the  Virginia  delegation,  was 
doubtfiil  whether  the  measures  adopted 
by  congress  would  be  efilcacious  in  at- 
taining the  object  for  which  they  were 
designed.  In  one  of  his  letters,  Mr.  A. 
savs,  that  Richard  Henry  Lee  used  the 
following  language  to  him,  when  they 
parted :  "  We  shall  in&Uibly  carry  all  our 
points;  you  will  be  completely  reUeved; 
all  the  ofiensive  acts  will  be  repealed; 
the  army  and  fleet  will  be  recalled,  and 
Britain  will  give  up  her  foolish  project" 
On  his  return  to  Massachusetts,  he  be- 
came engaged  in  a  controversy  with  his 
friend  Sewall,  who  was  writing  a  series 
of  essays  under  the  appellation  of  JIomo- 
chusettensisy  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating 
the  cause  of  the  government  party.  Mr. 
A.'s  papers  were  published  in  the  Boston 
Gazette,  with  the  signature  of  •Yovon^hxt, 
and  exliibit  the  cause  of  America  in  the 
most  triumphant  and  fiivorable  light — 
When  Mr.  A.  resumed  his  seat  in  con- 
gress the  following  year,  hostilities  had  in 
reahty  conrnienced  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  colonists,  though  as  yet  not  openly 
declared,  and  the  bUxKl  of  numbers  of 
brave  men  had  stained  the  plains  of  Lex- 


ingtcm  and  Qoncord.  On  receiving  the 
account  of  this  battle,  congress  deter- 
mined upon  war.  It  was  necessary  to 
&K  upon  some  one  for  the  post  of  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  troops  which 
were  ordered  to  be  raised.  The 
eyes  of  all  the  New  England  delegation 
were  turned  upon  general  Ward,  then 
at  the  head  of  the  army  in  Massachu- 
setts. At  a  meeting  of  them,  when 
that  ofiScer  v?as  proposed  for  nomi- 
nation, Mr.  A.  alone  dissented,  and 
urged  the  selection  of  Creorge  Washing- 
ton, one  of  the  representatives  fix)m  Vir- 
ginia. He  was  roasted,  and  left  the 
meeting  with  the  declaration  that  Wash- 
ington on  the  next  day  should  be  nomi- 
nated. He  was  accordingly  nominated, 
at  the  instigation  of  Mr.  A.,  by  governor 
Johnstone  of  Maryland,  and  chosen  with- 
out an  opposing  voice. — ^Five  days  afW 
the  appointment  of  general  Wasliington, 
Mr.  Jefferson  made  nis  first  appearance 
on  the  floor  of  congress,  havmg  been 
chosen  by.  the  people  of  Virginia  to  fill 
the  place  of  Patrick  Henry,  who  had  late- 
ly been  elected  the  governor  of  that  prov- 
ince. Between  this  distinguished  man 
and  Mr.  A.  a  fiiendship  speedily  arose, 
which  subsisted,  with  a  snort  interrup- 
tion, during  the  remainder  of  their  lives. — 
When  Mr.  A.  retiuned  to  Massachusetts, 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  congress  of 
1775,  the  post  of  chief  Justice  of  tne  state 
was  offered  to  him,  which  he  declined,  on 
account  of  his  belief  that  he  should  be 
able  to  render  more  efiectual  service  to 
the  cause  of  his  country  in  its  national 
coimcils.  At  the  time  that  he  resumed 
his  seat  in  them  in  1776,  hostilities  were 
active  between  Great  Britain  and  the  colo- 
nies. But  the  object  of  the  latter  was  oa 
vet  merely  to  resist  the  authority  assumed 
by  the  parent  country  to  impose  taxes 
upon  them  at  pleasure.  Few  persons 
entertained  the  idea  of  a  dissolution  of 
OHinexion;  veiy  few,  even  of  the  delegates 
in  congress,  seemed  to  desire  it;  but 
among  those  few  John  Adams  was  the 
foremost  We  have  already  mentioned 
its  unpopularinr.  As  soon  as  Mr.  A.  was 
su^)ected  in  Philadelphia  of  being  an  ad- 
vocate of  that  measure,  he  was  repre- 
sented constantly  in  the  most  odious 
light,  and  even  pointed  at  and  avoided  on 
appearing  in  the  streets.  SdU,  however, 
he  persevered,  made  eveiy  day  proselytes, 
and.  May  6, 1776,  moved  in  congress  a 
resolution,  which  v?a8,  in  &ct,  a  viitual 
declaration  of  independence,  recommend^ 
ing  to  the  colonies  ^'to  adopt  such  a 
government  as  would,  in  the  opinion  of 
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the  representatires  of  the  people,  best 
conduce  to  the  happiness  and  safe^of 
their  constituents  and  of  America.''  This 
passed,  after  a  hard  struggle,  on  the  15th 
of  the  same  month,  and  was  the  prelude 
to  the  glorious  and  daring  resolution, 
moved  by  Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia, 
on  the  7th  of  June  foUowing,  and  second- 
ed by  Mr.  A.,  ^  that  these  united  colonies 
are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  in- 
dependent states ;  mat  thev  are  absolved 
fh>m  all  allegiance  to  the  British  ccownj 
and  that  all  political  connexion  between 
them  and  the  state  of  Gi*eat  Britain  is, 
and  of  right  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved." 
The  delmte  upon  this  motion  was  of  the 
most  animated  character.  It  continued 
fix)m  the  7ih  to  the  10th,  ^hen  the  finr- 
ther  discussion  of  the  measure  was  post- 
poned to  the  1st  of  July.  A  committ^ 
of  &ve  was  also  appointed  to  prepare  a 
provisional  draught  of  a  declaration  of 
independence.  The  members  of  it  were 
chosen  by  buUot,  and  were  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, John  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Roger  Sherman,  and  Robert  R^  Living- 
ston. Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  A.  were 
deputed  a  sub-committee  to  prepare  the 
instrument,  the  former  of  whom,  at  the 
earnest  solicitation  of  the  latter,  became 
its  author. — On  the  Ist  of  July,  Mr.  Lee's 
resolution  was  again  considered,  and  de- 
bated during  that  and  the  following  day, 
when  it  was  finally  adopted.  The  draught 
of  the  declaration  was  then  submitted  for 
the  purpose  of  undergoing  an  examination 
in  detail.  It  was  passed  on  the  4th  of  the 
same  month,  as  prepared  by  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, with  only  a  few  alterations,  which 
were  made  through  a  prudent  deference 
to  the  views  of  some  of  the  states.  Mr. 
A.  always  preferred  the  draught  as  it 
originally  stood.  The  declaration  was 
not  adopted  without  serious  opposition 
from  many  members  of  the  congress,  in- 
cluding John  Dickinson,  one  of  the  ablest 
men  in  that  assembly.  But  their  ai*gu- 
ments  were  completely  overthrown  by 
the  force  and  eloquence  of  Mr.  A.,  whose 
speech  on  the  subject  of  independence  is 
said  to  have  been  unrivalled.  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son himself  has  afhrmed,  ^  that  the  great 
pillar  of  support  to  the  declaration  of  in- 
dependence, and  its  ablest  advocate  and 
champion  on  the  floor  of  the  house,  was 
John  Adanw."  Speaking  of  his  general 
character  as  an  orator,  the  same  illustri- 
ous man  observed,  that  he  was  "  the  Co- 
lossus of  that  ccHigress :  not  graceflil,  not 
elccant,  not  always  fluent  in  his  public 
adthresses,  he  yet  came  out  with  a  power, 
both  of  thought  and  expression,  which 
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moved  his  hearers  firom  their  scats."— Mr. 
Silas  Deane,  who  was  a  commissioner, 
with  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Arthur  Lee, 
at  the  court  of  Versailles,  having  boen  re- 
caUed,  Mr.  A.  was  chosen,  Nov.  28, 1777, 
to  fill  his  place.  By  this  appointment,  he 
was  released  firom  the  laborious  and  im- 
portant duties  of  chairman  of  the  board 
of  war.  which  post  he  had  filled  since 
June  13, 1776.  It  is  stated  that  he  was  a 
hiember  of  ninety  committees,  twice  as 
many  as  any  other  representative,  except 
Richard  Henry  Lee  and  Samuel  Adams, 
of  twenty-five  of  which  he  was  chairman, 
although  it  was  the  poUcy  to  put  Virginia 
generally  at  the  head.  Among  mese 
committees  were  severed  of  the  greatest 
consequence ;  one  of  them  Was  that  which 
was  sent  to  Staten  Island  at  the  request 
of  lord  Howe,  who  had  solicited  an  inter- 
view with  some  of  the  men^rs  of  con- 
gress, which,  however,  produced  no  ef- 
fect on  account  of  the  refusal  of  his  lord- 
ship to  consider  them  as  commissioners 
from  congress,  and  the  declaration  mode 
by  Mr.  A.,  that  "  he  might  view  him  in 
any  li^t  he  pleased,  except  in  that  of  a 
British  subject" — About  two  months  af- 
ter his  appointment,  Mr.  A.  embarked 
in  the  Boston  fiigate,  and  arrived  safoly 
at  his  place  of  destination,  though  an 
English  fleet  had  been  despatched  to  in- 
tercept him.  The  treaties  of  commerce 
and  aUianco  with  France  were  signed 
before  he  reached  that  country,  and,  after 
remaining  there  until  the  following  Au- 
gust, he  returned  to  the  United  States,  the 
nomination  of  Dr.  Frankhn  as  minister 
p!enii)otentiary  to  the  court  of  Versailles 
having  superseded  the  powers  of  the  conir 
missioners.  Immediately  on  liis  amval, 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  conven- 
tion to  prepare  a  form  of  government  for 
the  state  of  Massachusetts,  and  placed  up- 
on the  sub-committee  chosen  to  draiight 
the  project  of  a  constitution,  to  bo  laid 
before  that  body.  The  general  frame  of 
the  constitution,  particularly  the  manner 
of  dividing  and  distributing  power,  and 
the  clause  respecting  the  duty  incumbent 
upon  government  with  regard  to  the  pat- 
ronage of  literature  and  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences, were  the  work  of  his  pen.  Three 
months  after  his  return,  congress  again 
sent  him  abroad  with  two  commissions, 
one  as  nlinister  plenipotentiary  to  nego- 
tiate a  peace,  the  other  to  form  a  com- 
mercial treaty  with  Great  Britam.  He  em- 
balmed in  the  French  firigate  Sensible,  Nov. 
17,  and  was  forced  to  land  at  Corunna,  in 
Spain,  fi'om  which  place  he  travelled  over 
the  mountains  to  Paris,  whexe  he  arrived 
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in  Feb.  1780. — ^After  remaining  a  short 
time  in  that  city,  having  found  the  French 
court  jealous  of  his  commission  to  fbrm  a 
treaty  of  commerce  with  Greait  Britain, 
he  repaired  to  Holland  m  Aug.  1780,  the 
sanle  year  in  which  congress  passed  a 
vote  of  arorobation  of  his  conduct,  instead 
of  recalling  him,  as  the  French  minister, 
count  de  Vergennes,  had  solicited  them 
to  do,  on  account  of  his  refbsal  to  com- 
municate to  him  his  instructions  about 
the  treaty  of  commerce,  and  his  opposi- 
tion to  a  claim  set  up  by  France,  that, 
when  congress  called  in  the  old  conti- 
nental paper  money  at  forty  for  one,  a 
disciimmation  ought  to  have  been  made, 
in  fiivor  of  the  French  holders  of  that  pa- 
per.— The  June  previous  to  his  journey 
to  Amsterdam,  Mr.  A.  was  appointed  in 
the  room  of  Mr.  Laurens  to  obtain  loans 
in  Holland,  and,  in  December  of  the  same 
year,  wa«r  invested  with  full  powers  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce 
with  that  country.  Mr.  A.  at  first  had  to 
contend  with  great  difficulties  in  Holland. 
He  was  opposed  by  the  whole  influence 
of  the  British  sovemment,  as  well  as  by 
the  power  of  me  prince  of  Orange,  and 
even,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  by  the  in- 
trigues of  France  herself;  the  professed 
friend  and  avowed  ally  of  the  United 
States.  He  found  the  people  of  Holland 
entirely  unacquainted  with  the  afikirs  of 
Ills  country,  and  immediately  began  to 
impart  to  them  infbrmation  concerning 
that  subject,  using,  for  this  purpose,  prin- 
cipally, two  newspapers,  one  callea  the 
Leyden  GazetUy  and  the  other  LePdUique 
Houandois,  in  which  he  wrote  various 
political  articles.  He  also  published  a 
series  of  twenty-six  letters,  in  answer  to  a 
set  of  queries  proposed  to  him  by  Mr. 
Kalkoen,  an  eminent  jurist  of  Amster- 
dam, containing  an  account  of  the  riati 
and  progress  of  the  dispute  with  Great 
Britam,  and  of  the  resources,  spuit  and 
prospects  of  the  United  States.  These 
epistles,  together  with  some  essays  vmi- 
ten  by  Mr.  Kalkoen,  drawing  a  compari- 
son between  the  struggles  of  the  United 
States  for  their  liberty,  and  those  formerly 
made  by  the  seven  United  Provinces, 
which  eventuated  in  their  independence, 
had  a  great  effect  in  enlightening  the  peo- 
ple of  Holland,  and  mspired  them  with 
sentiments  highly  &vonu)le  to  the  Ameri- 
can cause.  Shortly  afterwards,  Dec.  21, 
1780,  a  rupture  took  place  between  Eng- 
land  and  Holland,  occamoned  by  the  ac- 
cession of  the  latter  to  the  armed  neutral- 
ity, and  the  discovery  of  a  negotiation 
between  Mr.  Lee,  the  American  commis- 


sioner at  Berlin,  and,  Mr.  Van  Bnckel, 
the  pennonaiy  of  Amsterdam,  for  a  trea^ 
of  ami^  and  conunerce. — ^Even  at  this 
earij  period,  he  had  fbrmed  an  opinion 
decidedly  in  &vor  of  the  estaUisnment 
of  a  navy,  and  e:^ressed  it  in  almost  all 
his  letters  to  his  friends  at  home. — In  Ju- 
ly, 1781,  he  was  summoned  to  Paris  for 
the  purpose  of  consulting  upon  the  offer 
of  mediation  made  by  the  courts  of  Aus^ 
tria  and  Russia,  and  suggested  an  answer 
adopted  by  the  French  court,  which  put 
an  end  to  the  negotiation  on  that  sub- 
ject ;  the  mediating  powers  reftlsing  to 
acknowledge  the  maependebce  of  the 
United  States  without  the  consent  of 
GtBBt  Britain.— Oct.  19, 1781,  Mr.  A.,  in 
opposition  to  tlie  advice  of  the  duke  do 
la  Vauguion,  the  French  minister  at  the 
Hague,  and  on  his  own  responsilnlity, 
communicated  to  their  high  migh^esses 
his  letters  of  credence,  presenting  to  their 
president  also,  at  the  same  time,  a  memo- 
rid,  dated  April  19,  in  v^ich  he  justified 
the  declaration  of  independence,  and 
endeavored  to  convince  the  people  of 
Holland  that  it  was  for  their  interest  to 
form  a  connexion  with  the  United  States, 
and  to  give  them  support  in  their  difficul- 
ties. As  he  had  not  yet  been  acknowl- 
edged by  the  States  General  as  the  min- 
ister of  a  sovereign  and  independent  na- 
tion, the  president  could  not  receive  the 
memorial  in  form,  but  he  engaged  to 
make  a  report  of  the  substance  of  what 
had  been  communicated  to  him  by  Mr. 
A.  In  the  August  previous,  Mr.  A.  had 
received  instructions  to  propose  a  triple 
alliance  between  France,  tne  United  Prov- 
inces and  the  United  States,  to  exist  as 
long  as  hostilities  were  carried  on  by  the 
latter  against  Great  Britaui,  one  of  the 
indispensable  conditions  of  which,  on  the 
part  of  Holland,  was  the  recognition  of 
American  independence.  The  alliance 
never  was  effected,  but  the  latter  ot^ect 
Mr.  Adams  accomplished.  Jan.  9, 1782, 
not  having  received  a  reply  to  his  memo^ 
rial,  he  waited  upon  tiie  president,  and 
demanded  a  categorical  answer.  The 
States  General  then  took  the  subject  im- 
mediately into  consideration,  and  Mr.  A. 
was  acknowledged,  April  19,  as  ambassa- 
dor of  the  United  States  to  their  high  migh- 
tinesses, and  three  days  afterwards  was 
received  as  such. — ^Having  obtained  as- 
surance that  Great  Britain  would  recog- 
nise the  independence  of  the  United 
States,  he  repaired,  in  Oct  1783,  to  Paris, 
whither  he  had  refhsed  to  go  before  such 
assurance  was  given^to  commence  the 
negotiation  for  peace,  and  there  met  Dr. 
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Fnnkfiiiy  Mr.  Jay  and  Mr*  Lamreiifl,  wbo, 
as  well  as  Mr.  Jefferson,  had  been  ap- 
pointed his  colleagues.  Their  instruc- 
tions, a  part  of  which  was  **  to  undertake 
nothing  without  the  knowledge  and  con- 
currence of  the  ministers  of  Prance,  and 
ultimately  to  ^rem  themselves  by  their 
advice  and  opuyon^"  placed  them  almo^ 
entirely  under  the  control  of  the  French 
courL  They  were  oreathr  displeased  at 
being  thus  shackled,  and,  after  a  short 
time,  finding  themselves  in  a  very  embar- 
raaniig  situation,  they  boldly  determined 
to  disobey  their  instructions,  and  act  for 
themselves  and  for  their  country,  without 
consulting  the  ministers  of  a  supposed 
treacherous  ally.  The  definitive  trear^ 
of  peace  was  ratified  Jan.  14, 1784. — ^Af- 
ter serving  on  two  or  three  commissions 
to  form  treaties  of  amity  and  commerce 
with  foreign  powers,  Mr.  A.,  in  1785,  was 
appointed  the  first  minister  to  London. 
It  w  related  that,  upon  his  introduction 
to  the  king;,  the  latten  knowing  his  dis- 
gust at  the  intrigues  of  the  French  court, 
and  wishing  to  compliment  him,  ei^ress- 
ed  his  pleasure  at  receiving  a  mmister 
who  had  no  prejudices  in  fiivor  of  France, 
the  natural  en^my  of  his  crown.  The 
reply  of  Mr.  Adams  evinced  his  patriot- 
ism and  honesty  of  character.  "  May  it 
please  your  majestv,"  said  he,  **!  have 
no  prejudices  but  for  my  own  country." 
In  17^,  whilst  in  London,  he  published 
his  Defence  of  the  American  Consdtu^ 
tions  against  the  attacks  which  they  had 
sustained,  and  in  October  of  that  year,  by 
his  own  request,  he  was  allowed  to  re- 
turn to  the  United  States.  Con^^ress,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  gave  him  such 
permission,  passed  a  resolution  of  thanks 
to  be  presented  to  him  for  his  able  and 
iaithfiil  discharge  of  the  various  impor- 
tant commissions  with  which  he  had 
been  intrusted. — Immediately  afler  his 
return,  Mr.  A.  was  elected  the  first  vice- 
president  of  the  United  States  under  the 
new  constitution,  and  re-elected  as  such 
in  1793.  He  discharged  the  duties  of 
his  office  until  March  4, 1797,  when  he 
succeeded  to  the  uresidency.  vacated  by 
the  resignation  of  general  Wasdiington. 
This  great  man's  confidence  he  possessed 
in  an  eminent  degree,  and  was  consulted 
by  him  as  often  as  any  member  of  the 
cabinet  As  the  two  parties  in  the  senate 
were  nearljr  balanced,  Mr.  A.,  while  act- 
ing, ex  qficio,  as  president  of  that  body, 
hiul  often  to  decide  questions,  by  his 
easting  vote,  of  the  highest  importance, 
and  much  nad  excited  a  great  deal  of 
party  foeUng.    One  instance  of  this  oc- 


curred, when  Mr.  Claike's  resolution  pro- 
hibiting all  intercoi^se  with  Gcreat  Britain 
on  account  of  the  capture  of  several 
American  vessels  by  British  ships,  and 
other  grievances,  was  brought  before  the 
senate,  after  having  been  adopted  by  the 
house  of  representatives,  April  18, 1784. 
Upon  this  bill  the  senators  were  equally 
divided,  and  Mr.  Adams  decided  against 
it,  thinking  that  it  would  have  no  good 
effect  upon  the  policy  of  England,  would 
injure  us  as  much  as  her,  and  perhaps 
occasion  a  war. — In  1797,  he  became,  we 
have  said,  president  of  the  U.S.  It  will 
not  be  necessary  to  enter  into  a  detail  of 
the  events  of  his  administration,  as  they 
belonf^  rather  to  the  department  of  the 
liistpnah  than  of  the  biographer.  It  will 
be  sufilcient  to  mention  a  lew  important 
circumstances.  When  he  commenced 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  ofiicc, 
he  found  the  government  embroiled  in  a 
dli^ute  with  France,  and,  in  one  of  his 
earliest  communications  to  congress,  com- 
plained, in  dignified  and  eloquent  lan- 
guage, of  a  grievous  insult  offered  by  the 
government  of  that  country  to  the  am- 
bassador of  the  United  States.  Wishing 
still  to  preserve  peace,  he  despatched  a 
commission  consisting  of  three  envoys, 
Messrs.  Pinckney,  Marshall  and  Gerry, 
to  France.  The  French  government 
treated  them  in  the  most  contumehous 
manner.  Such,  however,  was  the  violence 
of  party  spirit,  and  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  American  people  entert«uned  an  en- 
thusiastic admiration  of  France,  that  even 
the  measures  which  Mr.  A.  then  took 
for  sustaining  the  national  dignity  had  no 
inconsiderable  effect  in  dinunishing  his 
pq)ularity. — ^Mr.  A.  was  the  founder  of  the 
American  navy.  Before  his  administm- 
tion,  scarcely  an  American  ship  of  war 
was  to  be  seen  upon  the  ocean;  but,  during 
this  period,  by  his  strenuous  exertions, 
mainly,  a  very  respectable  naval  force 
was  created.  His  administration,  how- 
ever, was  not  of  long  continuance,  having 
pleased  neither  of  the  two  great  parties 
which  divided  the  coimtry  (the  greatest 
praise,  perhaps,  that  it  could  receive),  his 
measures  being  too  strong  for  the  demo- 
crats and  too  weak  for  the  federalists. 
In  consequence  of  this,  after  his  term  of 
four  years  had  expired,  March  4, 1801,  it 
was  found  that  his  adversary,  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, had  succeeded  by  a  majority  of  1  vote. 
— ^After  his  retirement  to  his  farm  in  Quin- 
cy,  Mr.  A.  occupied  himself  with  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  obtaining  amusement  fit>m 
the  literature  and  politics  of  the  day.  He 
was  nominated  as  governor  of  Massa- 
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chusetts,  but  decKned  bdng  a  candidate, 
wishing  only  for  repoee.  Irufing  die  dis- 
putes with  Engluid,  which  eccumed 
wliile  Mr.  Jefferson  was  in  office,  Mr.  A. 
published  a  series  of  letters,  in  a  Boston 
paper,  supporting  the  policy  of  the  admin- 
istration. His  published  writing8,'beside8 
those  which  we  have  already  mentioned, 
are  "  Discourses  on  Davila,"  composed  ifi 
|790,  while  he  was  vice-president,  and* 
printed  in  June  and  July  of  that  year,  in 
the  Gazette  of  the  United  States.  In  1816, 
Mr.  A.  was  chosen  a  n^embel*  of  the  elec- 
toral college,  which  voted  for  the  elevation 
of  Mr.  Moiux)e  to  the  presidency ;  and,  the 
ibllowinff  year,  sustained  the  greatest  af- 
fliction that  be  had  ever  been  called,  upon 
to  endure*  by  the  loss  of  his  wife.  On 
this  occasion,  he  received  a  beautiful  let- 
ter of  condolence  from  Mr.  Jefferson,  be- 
tween whom  and  himself  their  former 
friendsliip,  interrupted  for  a  time  by  the 
animosities  of  part}',  had  been  revived. — 
In  1820,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
convention,  to  revise  the  constitution  of 
his  state,  and  chosen  its  president  This 
honor  he  was  constrained  to  decline,  on 
account  of  his  infirmities  and  great  a^, 
being  then  85  years  old ;  but  he  attenoed 
the  convention  as  a  member,  and  fulfilled 
the  duty  incumbent  upon  him  as  such. 
After  that,  his  life  glided  away  in  uninter- 
nmted  tranquillity,  until  the  4th  of  July, 
1826,  when  he  breathed  his  last  with  the 
same  hallowed  sentiment  on  his  lips, 
which  on  that  glorious  day,  fifly  yecuw 
before,  he  had  uttered  on  tlie  floor  of 
congress — **  Lidependencc  forever."  On 
the  morning  of  the  jubilee,  he  was  roused 
by  tlie  ringmg  of  the  bells  and  the  flriug 
of  cannon,  and,  on  being  asked  by  the 
sciTaut  who  attended  bun,  whether  he 
knew  what  day  it  was,  he  replied,  **0 
yes !  it  is  the  gloinous  4th  of  July — Grod 
bless  it— God  bless  you  all."  In  tlie  course 
of  the  day,  he  said, '"  It  is  a  great  and  glo- 
rious day,"  and,  just  before  lie  expired, 
exclaimed,  "JeflTerson  survives."  But  Jef- 
ferson had  already,  at  one  o'clock^  that 
same  day,  rendered  his  spirit  into  the 
hands  of  its  Creator. 

Adams,  Sanmel,  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  connected  vrith  tlie 
American  revolution.  He  was  descended 
from  a  family  that  had  been  among  the 
early  planters  of  New  England,  was  bom 
in  Boston,  September  27tb,  1722,  was 
educated  at  Har\'ard  college,  and  received 
its  honors  in  1740.  When  he  took  the 
degree  of  master,  in  1743,  he  proposed 
the  following  question ;  "  Whether  it  be 
lawful  to  resist  the  supreme  magistrate. 


if  the  commonwealth  cannot  be  odierwise 
preserved  ?"  He  maintained  the  affirm- 
ative, and  this  collegiate  exercise  fumiah- 
ed  a  very  significant  index  to  his  subse- 
quent politick  careeh — On  leaving  the 
university,  he  engaged  in  the  study  of 
divinity,  with  the  intention  of  becoming 
a  clergyman,  but  did* not  pursue  his  de- 
sign. From  his  earliest  youth,  his  atten- 
tion was  drawn  to  pohtical  afliiirs,  and  he 
occupied  himself,  both  in  convetst^iou 
and  writing,  with  the  political  concerns 
of  the  day.  •  He  was  opposed  to  governor 
Shirley,  because  he  thought  too  much 
power  was  conferred  upon  him,*  and  was 
the  friend  of  his  successor,  Pownal,  as 
the  latter  assigned  the  popular  side.  He 
became  so  entirely  a  pubhti  man,  and  dis- 
covered such  a  jealous,  watchfiil  and  un- 
yielding regard  for  popular  rights,  that  he 
excited  the  general  attention  of  the  patriot- 
ic party,  and  they  took  the  opportunity,  in 
the  year  1766,  to  place  him  m  the  legisla- 
ture. From  that  period  till  the  close  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  he  was  one  of  the 
most  unwearied,  efficient,  and  disinter- 
ested assertors  of  American  freedom  and 
independence.  He  grew  conspicuous  very 
soon  after  his  admisdion  into  the  house,  of 
which  he  was  chosen  clerk,  it  being  then 
the  practice  to  take  that  officer  from  among 
the  members.  He  obtained  the  same  kind 
of  influence,  and  exercised  the  same  in- 
defatigable activity  in  the  afJhirs  of  the  le- 
gislature, that  he  did  in  tiiose  of  his  town. 
lie  was  upon  every  committee,  had  a 
hand  in  wrhing  or  revising  eveiy  report, 
a  share  in  the  management  of  every  po- 
litical meetinff,  private  or  public,  and  a 
voice  in  all  me  measures  that  were  pro- 
posed, to  counteract  the  tyrannical  plans 
of  the  administration.  The  people  soon 
found  him  to  l)e  one  of  tlie  steadiest 
of  their  supporters,  and  the  government 
was  convinced,  that  he  was  one  of  the 
most  inveterate  of  tlieir  opponents.  When 
his  character  was  kno\vn  in  England,  and 
it  was  also  understood  that  he  vms  poor, 
the  partisans  of  the  ministry,  who  felt 
annoyed  by  the  "  disturbances  in  Ameri- 
ca," resorted  to  the  usual  practice,  when 
the  clamorous  grow  too  troublesome,  and 
proposed  that  he  should  be  quieted  by  a 
pardcipation  in  some  of  the  good  things 
they  were  enjoying.  Governor  Hutchin- 
son, in  answering  the  inquiry  of  a  fnend, 
why  he  was  not  silenced  in  this  man- 
ner, vnt)te,  with  an  expression  of  impa- 
tient vexation— **  Such  is  the  obstinacy 
and  inflexible  disposition  of  the  man,  that 
he  never  can  be  conciliated  by  any  office 
or  gift  whatever." — He  continued  in  the 
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le^slataie  till  1774.  yrheB  he  was  sent  to 
the  tot  congrofls  of  the  old  eonfederatioiL 
He  had  been  previously  chosen  secretaiy 
of  Massachusetts,  which  office  was  per- 
fbnned  by  deputy  during  his  absence. 
He  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  declara- 
tion of  1776,  which  he  labored  most  in- 
defiitigably  and  unhesita^ngly  to  brinff 
forward.  He  was  an  active  member  of 
the  convention  that  formed  the  constitu- 
tion of  Massachusetts ;  and,  after  it  went 
into  efiect,  he  was  placed  in  the  senate 
of  the  state,  and  for  several  years  presided 
over  that  body.  In  1789,  he  was  elected 
lieutenant-governor,  and  held  that  office 
till  1794,  when,  after  the  death  of  Han- 
codc,  he  was  chosen  governor,  and  was 
armually  re-elected  till  1797.  He  then 
retired  ftom  public  life,  and  died  at  his 
house  in  Winter  street,  Boston,  October 
2, 1803,  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age.—He 
was  one  of  that  class  who  saw  very  early, 
that,  "after  all,  we  must  fig:ht  f  and,  hav- 
ing come  to  that  conclusion,  there  was 
no  citizen  more  prepared  for  the  extrem- 
ity, or  who  would  have  been  more  reluc- 
tant to  enter  into  any  kind  of  compro- 
mise. After  he  had  received  warning  at 
Lexington,  in  the  night  of  the  18th  of 
April,  of  the  intended  British  expedition, 
aa  he  proceeded  to  make  his  escape 
through  the  fields  with  some  friends,  soon 
after  the  dawn  of  day,  he  exclaimed, "  This 
is  a  fine  day !"  "  Very  pleasant,  indeed," 
answered  one  of  his  companions,  suppos- 
ing he  alluded  to  the  beauty  of  the  sky  and 
atmosphere.  "  I  mean,"  he  replied,  "  this 
day  is  a  glorious  day  for  America !"  His 
situation  at  that  moment  was  full  of  peril 
and  uncertiunty,  but,  throughout  the  con- 
test, no  damage  to  himself  or  to  his  coun- 
try ever  discouraged  or  depressed  him. — 
The  very  faults  of  his  character  tended,  in 
some  degree,  to  render  liis  services  more 
useful,  by  concentrating  his  exertions,  and 
preventing  their  being  weakened  by  indul- 
gence or  uberality  towards  different  opin- 
ions. There  was  some  tinge  of  bigotry 
and  narrowness  both  in  his  reli^on  and 
politics.  He  was  a  strict  CalWnist ;  and, 
probably,  no  individual  of  Iiis  day  had 
so  much  of  the  feelings  of  the  ancient  Pu- 
ritans as  he  possessed.  In  politics,  he 
was  so  iealous  of  delegated  power,  that 
he  would  not  have  given  our  constitutions 
inherent  force  enough  for  their  own  pres- 
ervation. He  attached  on  exclusive  val- 
ue to  the  habits  and  principles  in  which 
he  had  been  educated,  and  wished  to  ad- 
just wide  concerns  too  closely  after  a  par- 
ticular model.  One  of  his  colleagues, 
who  knew  him  well,  and  estimated  him 


highly,  deseiibed  him,  with  |;ood-natured 
exaggeration,  in  the  foUowmg  manner: 
"  Sfunuel  Adams  would  have  uie  state  of 
Massachusetts  govern  the  Union,  the  town 
of  Boston  govern  MassiM^husetts,  and  that 
he  should  eovem  the  town  of  Boston,  and 
then  the  whole  would  not  be  intentionally 
ill-governed." — ^It  was  a  sad  error  of  judg- 
ment that  caused  him  to  undervalue,  for 
a  period  at  least,  the  services  of  Washing- 
ton during  the  revolutionary  war,  and  to 
think  that  his  popularity,  when  president, 
might  be  dangerous.  Still,  these  un- 
founded prejumces  were  honestly  enter- 
tained, and  sprang  naturally  from  his  dis- 
position and  doctrines.  During  the  war, 
be  was  impatient  for  some  more  decisive 
action  than  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  com^ 
raander-in-chief^  for  a  long  time,  to  bring 
about;  and  when  the  new  constimtion 
went  into  operation,  its  leaning  towards 
aristocracy,  which  was  the  absurd  impu- 
tation of  Its  enemies,  and  which  his  anti- 
federal  bias  led  liim  more  readily  to  be- 
lieve, derived  all  its  plausibility  fifom  the 
just,  generous  and  universal  confidence 
that  was  reposed  in  the  chief  miigistFate. 
These  things  influenced  his  conduct  in 
old  age,  wl^  he  was  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  while,  the  extreme  heat  of 
political  feelihgs  would  have  made  it  im- 
possible for  a  much  less  positive  charac- 
ter to  administer  any  public  concerns, 
without  one  of  the  parties  of  that  day  be- 
ing dissatisfied^But  all  these  circumstan- 
ces are  to  be  disregarded,  in  making  an 
estimate  of  his  services.  He,  in  ftict,  was 
bom  for  the  revolutionaiy  epoch ;  he  was 
trained  and  nurtured  !n  it,  and  all  his 
principles  and  views  were  deeply  imbued 
with  the  dislikes  and  partiahties  which 
were  created  during  that  long  struggle. 
He  belonged  to  the  resolution;  all  the 
power  and  peculiarity  of  his  character 
were  developed  in  jhat  career;  and  his 
shore  in  public  life,  under  a  subsequent 
state  of  thmgs,  must  be  considered  as  sub- 
ordinate and  unimportant.^-*His  private 
habits  were  simple,  frugal  and  unostenta* 
tious.  Notwithstanding  the  austerity  of 
his  character,  his  aspect  was  mild,  digni- 
fied and  gentlemanly.  He  was  entirely 
superior  to  pecuniary  considerations,  and, 
after  havinj^  been  so  many  years  in  the 
pubHc  service,  must  have  been  buried  at 
the  pubhc  expense,  if  the  afflicting  death 
of  an  only  son  liad  not  remedied  this  hon- 
orable poverty. 

Adam's  Apple  is  a  kind  of  orange,  the 
citnu  aurantium  of  Linnaeus. — ^The  same 
name  is  also  given  to  the  protuberance  in 
the  fore  part  of  the  throat,  occasioned  by 
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the  projection  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  of 
the  larynx.  This  name  originated  from 
the  tradition,  that  a  piece  of  me  fbrbiddeu 
fiiiit,  which  Adam  ate,  stuck  in  liis  throat, 
and  occasioned  the  sweDuig. 

Adam's  Peak  ;  tlie  highest  mountain  in 
the  island  of  Ceylon,  called  by  the  inhab- 
itants Ham-al-d,  It  lies  imder  6°  49^  N. 
lat,  80^  43^  E.  lon^  and  can  be  seen,  in 
clear  weather,  from  tlie  sea  at  a  distance 
of  150  miles.  It  has  neither  been  meea^ 
ured,  nor  geologically  examined.  The 
chief  river  of  tlie  island,  Mahavillagonga, 
the  mouth  of  wliich  forms,  at  Trincoma- 
lee,  the  best  harbor  in  all  India,  has  its 
source  in  this  mountain,  ft  is  considered 
sacred  by  the  followers  of  Buddha,  many 
of  whom  make  pilgrimages  to  it  The 
betel-leaf  b  exchanged  by  ihem  as  a  sign 
of  peace,  for  the  pmpose  of  strengthening 
the  bands  of  kindred,  confirming  friend- 
ships and  reconciling  enmities.  A  priest 
then  blesses  them  on  the  summit,  and 
enjoins  tliem  to  live  virtuously  at  home, 
Accorduig  to  Davy,  the  road  which  leads 
to  the  summit  is,  with  all  its  windings,  8 
miles  long,  and  in  some  places  very  steep. 
Upon  the  top,  the  priests  show  a  footstep 
which  Buddlia  is  said  to  have  made. 
The  place  is  surrounded  by  venerable  old 
trees,  particularly  rhododendra. 

Adahson,  Patrick,  a  native  of  Perth, 
and  a  distinguished  Latin  poet,  vms  bom 
in  153^.  After  haying  studied  at  St.  An- 
drews, he  visited  Paris,  Padua  and  other 
places  distinguished  for  their  universities, 
and  at  Geneva  imbibed  the  Calvinistic 
<loctrines  from  the  celebrated  Beza.  On 
liis  return,  he  escaped  from  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew  by  flight,  and  lay 
concealed  a  long  time  at  Bourges,  where 
he  composed  his  paraphrase  en"  Job,  and 
Rome  other  works.  On  his  return  to  Scot- 
land, he  \vas  appointed  minister  of  Pais- 
ley, and  afterwards,  by  the  favor  and  in- 
terest of  the  regent  Morton,  was  i^ouscd  to 
ihe  archbishopric  of  St.  Andrews.  In 
this  elcA  oted  situation,  he  was  surrounded 
with  dangers  and  difficulties,  and  the  viru- 
lence of  the  Presbyterians  was  successful- 
ly directed  against  him,  as  the  firmest  pil- 
lar of  episcopacy.  James  VI,  however, 
patronised  him,  and  sent  him  as  his  am- 
bassador to  England,  where  Iiis  eloquence 
and  address  gained  him  admirei-s,  and 
raised  such  a  tide  of  popularity  in  favor 
of  the  yomig  king,  his  master,  that  the 
jealousy  of  Elizabetli  fori>ade  him  again 
to  ascend  the  pulpit  while  at  her  court. 
His  principal  obiects  in  England  were  to 
pdn  friends  for  his  master  among  the  no- 
bles, and  to  support  the  cause  of  episco- 


pacy in  Scotland.  In  1584,  be  was  recall- 
ed, and  so  violent  was  Uie  irritation  of  the 
Presbyterians  against  him,  that,  at  a  pro- 
vincial synod,  he  was  accased  and  excom- 
municated J  and  neither  appeals  to  the 
king  and  to  the  states,  nor  protestations 
of  innocence,  would  have  saved  him  B-om 
this  disgraceful  sentence,  if  he  had  not 
yielded  to  tiie  storm,  and  implored  pardon 
m  the  most  abject  terms.  His  life  con- 
tinued a  scene  of  persecution ;  even  the 
monarch  grew  deaf  to  his  petitions,  and 
alienated  Uic  revenues  of  hie  see  in  favor 
of  the  duke  of  Lenox,  so  that  A.,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  indignities  offered  to  his  office, 
bad  to  endure  the  pangs  of  indigence,  in 
the  midst  of  a  forlorn  and  starving  family. 
He  died  1591.  A  4to.  volume  of  his 
works  has  been  published,  containing 
translations  of  some  of  the  books  of  the 
Bible  ui  Latin  verse,  frequentiy  composed 
to  alleviate  his  ^e&  and  disarm  the  ter- 
rors of  persecution.  He  also  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  his  own  times. 

Adanson,  Michel,  a  botanist,  bom  at 
Aix,  1727,  made  natural  history  bis  fiiVor- 
ite  study,  and  chose  Reaumur  and  Ber- 
nard de  Jussiou  for  his  guides.  His  em- 
ulation was  roused  by  the  brilliant  success 
of  the  system  of  Linnoeus.  He  abandoned 
the  study  of  divinity,  and,  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  Ins  favorite  pursuits,  made  several 
journeys  to  regions  never  yet  visited  by 
man.  In  1748,  at  the  age  of  21,  he  went 
to  the  river  Senegal,  in  the  beUef  thattho 
imhcolthiness  of  the  clunate  would,  for  a 
long  time,  prevent  naturahsts  from  visiting 
this  country.  He  collected,  with  all  the 
zeal  of  an  enthusiast,  invaluable  treasures 
in  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature ;  and,  per-* 
ceixing  the  defects  ui  the  established  clas- 
sification of  plants,  endeavoi-cd  to  substi- 
tute another  more  comprehensive.  Ho 
also  prepared  exact  maps  of  tiie  countries 
through  which  he  travelled,  and  compiled 
dictionaries  of  the  languages  of  the  dilTer- 
ent  ti-ibes,  with  whose  manners  and  cus- 
toms he  had  become  acquainted.  After 
a  residence  of  5  years  in  an  unhealthy 
climate,  he  returned  to  his  coimtry,in  tlio 
possession  of  very  valuable  collections, 
and  published,  in  1757,  Histoire  J^aittrclU 
du  SM^al.  Some  masterly  essays  of  his 
were  printed  in  the  memoirs  of  the  French 
academv,  and  procured  him  the  honor  of 
l)elng  cliosen  a  member  of  the  uistitute. 
These  essays  were  only  preludes  to  his 
leonied  and  comprehensive  botanical 
work.  Families  de$  Plantcs,  2  vob?.,  17(33. 
The  work,  however,  did  not  effect  the 
object  for  which  it  was  written,— die  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  sjstem  of  botany,  in 
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o^NMition  to  that  of  liDBffitn.  He  was 
preparing  a  new  edition,  with  numeious 
ahmtions  and  important  additicms,  when 
he  formed  the  plan  of  pubhehing  a  com- 
plete encyclmMBdia.  in  hopes  of  receiv- 
mg  support  vom  Louis  X  V,  he  began  to 
ccSlect  materudsy  which,  in  a  short  time, 
increased  to  an  immense  mass;  and  in 
1775,  he  laid  before  the  academy  a  pros- 
pectus of  a  work,  on  so  large  a  scale  as 
to  excite  general  astonishment.  It  was 
careiblly  examined,  but  the  result  did  not 
answer  the  expectations  of  the  author. 
A.'s  plan  was  good,  but  he  was  wrong  in 
insisting  upon  the  immediate  publication 
of  the  whole.  This  obstinacy,  is  the  rea- 
son that  the  work  has  never  been  printed. 
He  continued,  however,  to  increase  his 
materials  with  unwearied  diligence.  Some, 
valuable  essays,  printed  in  the  memoirs 
of  the  academy,  are  all  of  his  writings 
that  subsequently  came  before  the  pub- 
lic. The  idea  of  executing  his  creat  work 
continually  occupied  his  mind,  and  he 
employed  all  his  means  for  this  puq)ose. 
But  the  revolution  reduced  him  to  ex- 
treme poverty,  and  when  the  national  in- 
stitute chose  him  one  of  its  members,  he 
decliued  the  invitation  because  he  had  no 
shoes.  A  pension  was  then  conferred 
upon  him,  which  he  enjoyed  till  his  death, 
in  1806,  continually  employed  in  prepar- 
ing^ his  great  work.  The  number  of  his 
prmted  books  is  small,  in  comparison  with 
the  mass  of  manuscripts  which  ho  has 
left.  A  good  selection  of  these  would  be 
venr  acceptable  to  the  literary  public. 

Addihoton,  Henry,  lord  viscount  Sid- 
mouth,  son  of  a  physician,  who  united 
with  the  study  of  his  profesiion  a  love  for 
politics.  Henry  A.,  bom  in  1756,  was 
educated  vrith  Pitt,  the  son  of  lord  Chat- 
ham. The  splendid  career  of  his  friend 
opened  to  him  also  the  path  to  distinction. 
As  a  member  of  parliament,  he  supported 
Pitt  against  Fox  with  all  lus  power.  In 
1789,  A.  was  chosen  speaker  of  tlie  house 
of  conunons,  and  continued  in  this  hon- 
orable office,  even  after  the  convocation 
of  a  new  paihament.  Ever  foithful  to  the 
party  of  Pitt,  he  only  once  disagreed  in 
opinion  with  his  friend  on  the  motion  of 
Wilberforce,  in  179^  to  abolish  tiie  Afri- 
can slave  trade,  and  voted  for  its  gradual 
abolition.  Tlm>ugh  his  influence,  the 
time  of  prohibition  was  deferred  till  1800. 
But  this  temporary  dilSerence  of  opinion 
neither  destroyed  their  intimacy,  nor  pre- 
vented their  agreement  in  the  same  gen- 
eral system  of  pohtics.  Feb.  5, 1801,  Pitt 
resigned  the  office  of  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  in  fiivor  of  A.    While  in  this 


office,  A.  made  several  reports  on  the  state 
of  the  finances  in  England,  on  the  neces- 
aty  of  new  loans,  &c.  He  vnis  an  advo- 
cate of  peace,  after  the  treaty  of  Amiensy 
which  was  considered  te  have  been 
brought  about  by  him.  But  as  soon 
as  the  treaty  was  violated,  he  propos- 
ed measures  of  hostility,  and  showed 
himself  one  of  the  wannest  advocates  of 
war.  His  enemies  attempted  to  injure 
hiui,  during  the  period  of  the  king's  ill- 
ness, in  the  begmning  of  1804 ;  but  the 
sudden  recovery  of  we  king  frustrated 
their  designs.  New  attacks,  however, 
compelled  him  to  leave  lus  station,  to 
which  Pitt  was  again  raised.  May  10. 
The  king  then  comerred  upon  him  the 
tide  of  lord  viscount  Sidmouth,  and  hon- 
ored him  with  his  confidence.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1806,  he  became  again  connected 
with  the  government,  as  keeper  of  tho 
great  seal,  but  soon  resigned  this  office. 
In  1812,  when  lord  Liverpool  wi^  at)- 
pointed  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  in  the 
place  of  Mr.  Perceval,  who  had  been  mur- 
dered, lord  Sidmouth  again  took  his  seat 
in  the  cabinet,  as  secretary  of  state  for 
the  home  department,  but  retired  from 
office  in  1822.  Mr.  Peel  was  his  succes- 
sor. 

Addison,  Joseph,  a  poet  and  miscella- 
neous writer,  was  bom  at  Milston,  Wilt- 
shire, where  his  father  was  rector,  in 
1G72,  and  died  1719.  He  received  tho 
first  part  of  his  education  in  his  native 
place :  at  the  age  of  11,  his  father  having 
neon  appointed  dean  of  Litchfield,  he  be- 
came a  pupil  of  Mr.  Shaw.  But  we  have 
no  account  of  his  early  cliaracter,  except 
that  he  distinguished  himself  in  a  barring 
out.  At  the  age  of  15,  he  was  entered  at 
Queen's  colle^,  Oxford,  where  his  Latin 
poem  on  the  inauguration  of  William  and 
Mary  obtained  his  election  into  Mag- 
dalen college,  on  the  founder's  bene- 
faction. l&  other  Latin  poems  may  be 
fi)und  with  this  in  the  Muam  ,^ngdic0ncey 
collected  bv  himself.  In  1693,  having 
taken  the  oegree  of  master  of  arts,  ho 
pubhshcd  his  first  attenmt^in  English, 
some  verses  inscribed  to  Dryden,  with  a 
translation  of  part  of  the  ft»imh  Georgic 
of  Virgil,  and  other  pieces  in  prose  and 
verse.  In  1695,  he  ynrote  a  poem  **To 
King  WOham,"  and  obtained  the  patron- 
age of  lord  Somers,  keeper  of  the  great 
s^  by  addressing  it  to  him.  Having 
declined  entrance  into  holy  ordeis,  he 
obtained  a  pension  of  £300  by  the  influ- 
ence of  Somers,  and  Montague,  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  to  enable  him  to  travel ; 
and  in  1701,  he  wrote  the  Poetical  EpisUe 
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from  Italy,  to  Montague,  now  lord  Hali- 
fax, of  which  Dr.  Johnson  aeja, '^  It  is  the 
meet  elegant,  if  not  the  most  niblime,  of 
his  poeticd  compositions.''  During  his 
travels,  he  began  nis  tragedy  of  Cato,  and 
composed  the  Dialogues  on  Medals,  and, 
afler  his  return,  which  was  hastened  by 
the  loss  of  his  pension,  he  published  his 
Tmvel&  In  Johnson's  opimon,  thk  woiic 
might  have  been  written  at  home.  In 
1754,  at  the  request  of  lord  Oodolphin,  A. 
celebrated  the  victoiy  of  Hochstadt,  or 
Blenheim,  in  a  poem  called  the  CUut^ 
paigfu  Before  it  was  ikushed,  it  pro- 
cured for  him  the  office  of  commissioner 
of  appeals,  in  which  lie  was  die  successor 
of  Locke.  About  this  time,  ho  wrote  al- 
so the  opera  of  Rosamond,  which  was 
hissed  fiom  the  stage,  but  was  published 
with  success.  The  next  year  he  accom- 
panied lord  Hali&x  to  Hanover,  and  was 
soon  afier  chosen  under-secretary  of  state. 
In  1709,  he  went  to  Ireland  as  secretary 
to  the  earl  of  Wharton,  and  was  at  the 
same  time  appointed  keeper  of  the  rec- 
ords in  BermiD^am's  tower,  with  an 
allowance  of  J^dOiO  per  annum.  While  A. 
was  in  Ireland,  Steele,  the  fiiend  of  his 
youth,  began  the  publication  of  the 
Tattler,  a  series  of  essays  on  literature 
and  manners :  to  this  paper  A.  became  a 
contributor.  The  first  numb^  of  the 
Tattler  appeared  in  1709,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded, in  March,  171 1^  by  the  Spectator, 
which  was  continued  daMy  till  December, 
1712.  Some  time  afterward,  the  Gfuar- 
dian  was  undertaken  by  Steele,  and  to 
this  A.  contributed.  Ilis  pi^>erB  in  the 
Spectator  are  marked  by  one  of  the  let- 
ters in  the  name  CUo,  and  in  the  Guardi- 
an, bv  a  hand,  After  the  pubUcation  of 
the  Guardian,  the  Spectator  was  revived, 
and  the  eighth  volume  completed.  In 
this  his  papers  are  not  distinguished  by 
any  mark.  The  popularity  of  Ui^sie  works 
was  very  great,  20,000  copies  of  the  Spec- 
tator being  distributed  at  one  time,  and 
they  ^t  stand  among  the  claasics  of  Eng- 
lish hterature.  This  pre-eminence  is  ow- 
ing to  the  genius  of^A.  This  kind  of 
writing  was  new,  and  more  adiq[>ted  to 
produce  an  effect  on  the  great  mass  of 
society  than  anv  litermiy  productions 
which  had  preceded  it»  It  is  the  prolific 
mother  of  modem  periodical  literature. 
It  describes  and  criticises  the  manners  of 
the  times,  delineates  character,  exposes 
the  follies  and  reproves  the  vices  which 
fashion  countenances.  It  has  contributed 
much  to  reform  the  taste  of  the  Englidi 
nation.  A.^s  papers,  in  these  worics,  may 
be  divided  into  the  oomic,  the  serious  and 


the  critical  His  humor  is  peculiar,  his 
satire  easy  and  delicate,  and  his  wit  is 
always  on  the  side  of  truth  and  virtue. 
His  serious  papers  are  distinguished  by 
beauty,  propriety  and  elegance  of  style, 
not  k^s  than  by  their  pure  tone  of  moral- 
ity and  reh^on.  They  are  a  code  of 
practical  etlucs.  His  cntical  essays  con- 
tain many  just  remarks,  conveyed  in  an 
easy  and  popular  manner,  and  di^lay  the 
results  ofmuch  study  and  delicate  taste. 
In  1713,  A.'s  tragedy  of  Cato  was  repre- 
sented with  very  great  success.  It  had 
a  run  of  35  nights,  and  was  always  receiv- 
ed with  a{^lause.  This  was  undoubtedly 
owing  to  party  feelings ;  the  whigs  hail- 
ing whatever  was  ftivorable  to  hl^rty  in 
the  production  of  a  whijg,  and  the  tories 
re^hoing  the  approbation,  to  show  that 
they  did  not  feel  the  censure  it  was  sup- 
posed to  convey.  But,  although  not  cal- 
culated to  engage  an  English  audience, 
the  poetry  is  mie,  and  the  principal  char- 
acters well  su|^ported.  A.  was  aiterwarda 
engaged  in  several  periodicals,  principally 
poutical,  went  again,  as  secretory  of  the 
viceroy,  to  Ireland,  and  was  appointed 
one  of  the  lords  of  trade.  In  1716,  he 
married  the  countess  of  Warwick,  who 
wos  won  with  difficulty,  and  whose 
haughty  treatment  of  him  often  djx>v« 
him  to  a  tavern.  The  year  after  his  mar- 
riage, he  was  appointed  secretary  of  state ; 
but  his  inability  to  speak  in  public,  and 
his  solicitude  about  the  elegance  of  his 
expressions,  rendered  him  un^  for  the 
duties  of  the  office,  and  he  soon  retired, 
with  a  pension  of  £1500.  His  principal 
work,  after  this,  was  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity,  a. work  useful  at  the  tune, 
OS  recommending  the  subject  by  elegance 
and  p^spicuity  to  popular  notice,  but 
since  superseded  by  more  complete  trea- 
tises. His  death  was  that  of  a  Christian 
philosopher.  Before  he  expired,  he  sent 
for  his  pupil,  lord  Warwick,  a  young  man 
of  loose  hfe,  and  addressed  him  in  these 
words:  "I  liave  sent  for  you  that  you 
moy  see  how  a  Christian  can  die."  ThU 
scene  is  alluded  to  in  the  lines  of  Tickell 
on  his  death : 
"  He  taught  us  how  to  live,  and— oh !  too  hiffh 
The  price  of  knowledge— taught  us  how  to  cue.'' 

He  was  biuried  in  Westminster  abbey* 
A.  was  a  fiincere  believer  in  the  Chris- 
tian revelation ;  in  politics  earnest,  but  not 
violent,  he  was  resnpected,  if  not  beloved, 
by  individuals  of  both  parties.  Serious 
and  reserved  in  his  manners,  modest  and 
even  timid  in  society,  he  spoke  little  be- 
fore stranffers.  **  I  have  never,"  said  lord 
Chesterftdd,  "  seen  a  more  modest,  or  a 
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nMre  awkward  man^  but  he  waseasf, 
fluent  and  fiunfliaT)  in  the  company  of  hje 
inends*  He  studied  all  the  mornings 
dined  at  a  tavern,  and  spent  the  efentng 
at  Button's,  a  coffee-house  frequented  by 
the  wits  of  the  time.  As  a  poet,  he  is 
distinguished  for  taste  and  elegance^  but 
is  destitute  of  high  poetic  genius.  His 
prose  is  remarkable  for  its  purity,  perspi- 
cuity and  simplicity,  and  for  the  higher 
giaces  of  harmony  and  richness  of  meta- 
phor. It  is  the  sentence  of  the  great 
judge  of  En^ish  literature,  that  **  he  who 
would  write  English  with  correctness  and 
.elegance  must  give  his  days  and  nights 
.  to  the  study  of  Addison.^  His  chief 
works  are  the  tragedy  of  Cato,  his  papers 
in  the  Tattler,  the  Spectator  and  the 
Guardian,  and  the  Evidences  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion. 

Addakss.  In  modem  tiniefl^  importance 
-^BS  been  given  to  the  manifestation  of 
public  opinion  to  the  sovereign,  in  the 
form  of  addres^s ;  and  goveiuments,  in 
difficult  emergencies,  have  in  turn  ad- 
dressed the  people.  A  communication 
from  the  rulers  to  the  citizens  is  called  a 
proclamatiorL  In  France  only,  at  the  time 
when  the  sovereignty  of  the  i>eo|)le  was 
acknowledged,  the  higher  authorities  sent 
addresses  to  the  people.  An  address  is 
essentially  different  from  a  petition,  since 
it  contains  only  an  expression  of  thanks, 
satis&ction  or  dissatisfaction,  communi- 
cates'information,  justifies  measures,  &c. 
This  practice  owes  its  origin  to  the  British 
pariiament,  which  is  accustomed  to  an- 
swer the  king's  ^eches,  dehvered  at  the 
commencement  and  close  of  each  session, 
by  a  public  acknowledgment  of  the  obli- 
pitions  of  the  nation.  The  same  custom 
IS  adopted  by  the  congress  of  the  United 
States.  (SeeJeferson^sMamtdi^Pariia- 
mtntary  Practux.)  The  constitutions  of 
the  several  German  states  grant  this  right 
in  a  very  limited  sense.  In  Wurtembei]^, 
it  has  been  declared  unconstitutional,  in 
reference  to  the  army,  and  in  Bavaria, 
the  estates  have  only  the  right  of  trans- 
mitting petitions  to  the  king,  and  of  com- 
plaining against  the  ministers  of  state. 
The  ri^t  of  the  citizens,  in  associations 
or  otherwise,  to  present  addresses,  is  con- 
nected with  the  right  of  complaining,  con- 
voking assemblies  and  signing  in  a  body. 
It  is  cSmous,  that  addresses  or  thanks  and 
aatis^tion,  like  those  with  which  Napo- 
leon was  so  much  pleased,  are  of  impDr- 
tanto  only  in  case  the  expression  of  pub- 
Be  opinion  is  free. 

ADKI.M.  (See  .^dfceliii). 

APBI.0RO,    John    Christoi^ier.     This 


scholar,  distinguiriied  to  fais  exertions  to 
improve  the  uterature  and  language  of 
his  country,  was  bom  August  8, 1732,  at 
Spantekow,  in  Pomerania,  where  his  fa- 
ther was  a  clergyman.  He  received  his 
first  instmction  partly  at  Anklam,  partly 
at  Klosterbergen,  near  Magdeburg,  and 
finished  his  education  at  Halle.  In  1759,  he 
was  ai^inted  profbssor  in  the  Protestant 
academy  at  Erfurt  ^  but,  two  years  after, 
ecclesiastical  dilutes  caused  him  to  re- 
move to  Leipsic,  where  he  applied  him- 
self, with  indefii^gable  activity,  to  the  ex- 
tensive works  by  which  he  has  been '  so 
usefiil  to  the  German  language  and  Uter- 
ature, particularly  his  (S'ammaHsek'kriL 
W&rterbuck  dtr  hochdtvttcken  Mmdart. 
Leipsic,  1774-— 86, 4  vols,  and  1st  half  of 
the  5th.  In  1787,  be  received,  fix>m  the 
then  elector  of  Saxony,  the  place  of 
first  librarian  of  the  public  libranr  in 
Dresden.  This  office  he  held  tiU  his 
death.  Sept  10, 1806.  *  A.  has  alone  per- 
formed for  the  German  language  what 
whole  academies  have  done  for  others. 
His  grammatical,  oritict^  dictionary  sur- 
passes the  English  lexicon  of  Johnson  in 
the  accuracy  and  order  of  the  definitions,' 
and  more  especially  in  the  department  of 
etymology,  but  is  inferior  to  it  in  the 
selection  of  classic  authorities,  because 
A.'s  predilection  for  the  Upper  Saxon,  or 
Misnian  authors,  induced  him  to  neglecr 
those  writers  whose  country  or  style  he 
disliked,  and  his  taste  was  so  limited,  that 
he  would  not  allow  of  any  deviation  from 
the  established  forms  and  settled  laws 
of  style.  His  methodical  mind  was  stmck 
with  terror  at  the  irregularities  and  the 
flood  of  new  words  with  which  he  thought 
the  German  language  menaced,  and  could 
not  appreciate  its  admirable  flexibility  and 
copiousness,  in  which  it  is  equalled  by 
the  Grecian  alone.  Voss  and  Campe 
have  animadverted  upon  this  defect  with 
great  fmth,  but  perhaps  with  too  htUe  fbr- 
bearance.  The  secoim  edition  of  the  dic- 
tionary of  A.,  1798—1801,  contains  a 
number  of  additions  v^ich  are  valuable 
in  themselves,  but  in  no  proportion  to  the 
progress  which  the  language  has  made  in 
the  naean  time,  and  show  too  plainly  that 
tlie  most  unwearied  industry  cannot  com- 
pensate for  a  defective  plan.  (See  Ckr- 
man  hcmguage.^  Of  A/s  other  works, 
we  would  mention  his  German  grammar, 
his  Magaxin  fiir  die  Deutsche  Sprache^ 
his  wo^  on  German  style,  his  AelUstt 
GeBchichU  dor  Deutscheny  his  Dtredori' 
tnti,  important  for  ita  exposition  of  the 
sources  of  the  history  of  the  south  of  Sax- 
ony»  Meiasen^  1808^  4to^  and  his  Mikti^ 
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dak$y  in  tHueh  last  wwk  he  designed  to 
store  up  the  fruits  of  all  his  investigations, 
but  fimsbed  only  the  first  volume;  for 
the  three  others,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
lexicompher  Vater,  of  Halle,  who  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose,  pardj  the  pi^ieis 
of  the  deceaseo,  pardy  the  materials  col- 
lected by  A.  and  W.  von  Humboldt,  and 
partly  the  results  of  his  own  inquiries. 
A.  was  a  man  of  blameless  morals  and 
amiable  temper.  He  was  neyer  married. 
He  daily  devoted  14  hours  to  labor. 

Adeluno,  Frederic  von,  since  1825^ 
preffldent  of  the  Asiatic  academ^r  at  St 
Petersburg,  a  nephew  of  the  le^ucogra- 
pher,  was  bom  at  Stettin,  17Q8,  and  has 
distinguished  himself  as  a  historian  and 
linguist  Having  previously  made  himr 
self  intimate  at  iU>me  with  the  treasures 
of  the  Vatican  library,  and  published 
some  interestiug  disqiusitions  on  the  old 
German  poems  to  be  found  there  (Kon- 
igsberg,  1796  and  1799),  he  went  to  Pe- 
tersburg, where  he  took  part  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  German  theatre.  In  1808,  he 
was  app<Hmed  tutor  of  the  grand  princes 
Nicholas  and  Michael,  and  received  an 
order  of  nobility.  He  then  applied  him- 
self with  great  asnduity  to  the  study  of 
lanffusffes,  in  which  he  was  much  assist- 
ed by  me  collection  of  Baekmeister,  the 
librarian.  He  has  written  on  the  Rsqh 
ports  eidrtlaLomffut  SanBcriUj  ella  Lm- 
gtte  Ru$8€.  At  me  request  of  his  pat- 
ron, count  Romanzo£^  chancellor  of  the 
empire,  he  published  a  description  of  the 
remarkable  doors  of  brass  belonging  to 
the  church  of  St  Sophia,  in  Novgorod, 
which  were  said  to  have  been  oast  in 
Magdebivg  in  the  11th  century,  and  the 
most  exact  enffravines  of  which  were 
prepared  by  the  order  of  the  count 
This  work,  which  appeared  at  Berlin, 
1823,  with  copper  and  lithographic  plates, 
contains  interesting  contributions  to  the 
history  of  Russian  art,  and  an  essay  on 
the  Swedish,  or  silver  door,  so  call^ 
then  in  Novgorod,  which  was  brought  to 
Russia,  as  a  trophy,  fiom  Sigtima,  the 
ancient  royal  residence  of  Sweden.  A. 
is  now  preparing  a  Bihlwtheea  CM- 
tieOf  an  introduction  to  which  has  al- 
ready been  puMished,  entitled  UeberMU 
aUer  belumnten  Sarachau ,  Peterdinug, 
1820. 

Adkft.    (See  .^Icft«siy.) 

Adeksbach  Mountains.  Hiese  ex- 
tend, with  some  interruptions,  from  Ad- 
erabach,  a  village  of  ftohemiat  to  the 
county  of  Glatz.  Numerous  defia  of  va^ 
rious  fflze  are  found  among  the  rocks, 
whidi  rise  in  stnoge  forma  more  than 


100  foot  high,  and  consist  6f  a  remarkable 
kind  of  feiTUginous  sand-stone.  Rahi 
and  snow,  fillmg  the  cavities  of  the  sur- 
foce  during  the  winter,  form  coUections 
of  water,  which  gradually  fiUers  tfaroiu;fa 
the  rocks,  and  produces  these  clefts.  Tts^ 
sand-stone  itself  has,  in  the  course  of 
time,  become  veiy  brittie,  especially  on 
the  surface.  The  plaoe  is  a  great  resort 
fiH-trevdleis. 

AnES.    (SeePiflio.) 

Adablm,  or  AnEUf,  was  bom  in  Wih- 
shue$  m  the  seventh  centuiy.  He  was 
made  bishop  of  Shirebum,  and  extraor- 
dinary tales  are  related  of  his  miraculous 
powers,  and  Ills  voluntaiy  chastity.  He 
was,  for  the  times,  an  eminent  scholar, 
being  acquainted  with  €rreoian  and  Ro- 
man hterature,  a  good  writer,  a  poet  of 
some  merit,  and  an^  excellent  musician. 
His  woiks,  which  were  numerous,  are 
mostly  lost 

Adhesion,  according  to  the  latest 
phraseology  of  physics,  means  generally 
the  tendency  of  heterogeneous  bodies  to 
stick  together;  but  ca&ttion  implies  die 
attraction  of  homogeneous  particles  of 
bodies.  Adhesion  may  take  place  be- 
tween two  solids,  as  two  hemispheres  of 
glass,  or  between  a  solid  and  a  fluid,  or  be- 
tween two  fluids,  as  oil  and  water.  Thus 
it  is  said  that  a  fluid  adheres  to  a  solid, 
as  water  to  the  flnjrer  dipped  into  it  But 
there  is  a  great  dlnerence,  in  this  respect, 
in  different  bodies;  thus  small  parades 
of  quicksilver  do  not  adhere  to  gtass,  'but 
they  adhere  to  sold,  diver  and  lead«  Wa- 
ter adheres  to  Uie  greatest  part  of  bodies, 
unless  it  is  separated  fiom  their  surflice 
by  oily  substances,  dust,  flour,  &c. 
Fluids  do  not  form  a  surfoce  perfectly 
horizontal  in  vessels  to  which  they  ad- 
here so  as  to  wet  them,  but  rise,  on  the 
oontraty,  around  the  brim  of  the  vessels. 
This  is  proved  by  water,  beer,  &c^jpour- 
ed  into  glasses,  pails,  pots,  &c.  Fluids, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  vessels  to  which 
thev  do  not  adhere,  sink  around  the  brim, 
and  rise  in  the  centre.  Thus  quicksilver 
in  a  glass  forms  a  convex  surmce.  This 
phenomenon  of  the  ridng  and  sinking  of 
fluids  becomes  still  more  remarkable  in 
vessels  of  a  small  diameter;  wherefore 
capillary  tubes,  so  called,  are  used  for 
perfomung  experiments,  and  the  singular 
efiects  pnKluced  are  ascribed  to  capOlaiy 
attraction.  (See  OgnZkry  TVi^.)  vVater 
poured  fiom  a  vessel  to  which  it  adheres 
so  as  to  wet  it,  runs  easily  down  the  ex- 
terior surfiice,  unless  a  peculiar  direction 
is  given  to  the  vesseL  This  is  never  the 
with  quidcsilver  poured  from  a  glass ; 
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but  k  is  8o  if  poured  from  a  Tessel  of 
leady&c 

Adiaphoba  (Greek);  thin^  indi^rent 
in  themselvea,  and  of  small  importance : 
1.  objects  and  actions  which  deserve  nei- 
ther praise  nor  blame ;  3.  in  matters  of 
ohinreh  discipline,  customs  and  rites  which 
may  be  retained  or  rejected  without  injur- 
ing belief  or  trouUing  conscience^  because 
the  holv  Scriptures  have  neither  iorbidden 
nor  ordained  them,  l^is  name  was  ori- 
ginally appSUed  to  those  instruments  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  church,  which 
the  Protestants  admitted  into  their  forms 
of  worship,  as  altars,  candlesticks,  images, 
mass-vestments,  Latm  h  vnms,  Yeapen  and 
orisons,  private  mass,  &c  On  account 
of  this  admission,  Flacius,  a  theologian 
of  Jena,  in  connexion  with  the  clergy  of 
Lower  Saxony,  conunenced  a  controvert 
sy,  known  by  the  name  of  the  adiaoko^ 
risHc  eontrwenyj  with  Melancthon  ana  the 
divuies  of  Wittenberg,  who  received  the 
mameofMiaphmists.  The  same  trifles 
became  subsequendy  marks,  by  which 
the  strict  Lutherans  were  externally  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Calvinists,  who  had 
retained  nothing  of  this  kind.  The  more, 
enlightened  theologians  of  the  18th  cen-' 
tury  caused  the  greater  part  of  these  ex- 
ternal disdinctions  to  be  laid  aside;  but 
new  importance  has  been  attached  to 
them  in  our  days;  and  the  question  has 
again  been  discussed,  **  what  ceremonies 
belong  to  the  A." 

Adipociee,  from  (uiepff,  fat,  and  eens, 
wax ;  a  substance  of  a  bght-brown  color, 
formed  by  the  soft  parts  of  animal  bodies, 
when  kept  for  some  time  in  water,  or 
when  preserved  from  atmospheric  air. 
When  this  substance  is  subjected  to  a 
chemical  analysis,  a  true  ammoinacal 
soap  is  first  yielded,  composed  of  ammo- 
nia, a  concrete  oil,  and  water.  The  ml 
may  be  obtained  pure,  and  this  is  called 
nooro  strictly  A«  It  was  discovered  on 
removing  the  animal  matter^  from  the 
burial  groundjof  the  church  des  hmoeetuu 

»of 


at  Paris,  in  1767,  amongst  the 
the  bodies  of  the  poor  there  interred  to- 
gether. In  this  place,  about  1500  bodies 
were  thrown  together  into  the  same  pit, 
and,  being  decomposed,  were  conveited 
into  this  substance.  (See  JV*teAo2Mm'« 
Jb«nia/, vol.4, p.  135;  PhO. l\-an$.  1794, 
vola  84,  85;  Jaumal  de  Phftique^  torn. 
88,  &c) 

AnjuTAinr ;  in  the  military  ait,  an  offi- 
icer  whose  duty  is  to  assist  the  major. 

AnJUTAifT-os!ixiiAL ;  an  officer  of  dis- 
tmotiott  who  assists  the  generaL^Among 
theJesuil^  tfatsnamewas  given toaso- 


lect  number  of  ftthera,  who  resided  vnth 
the  ^neral  of  the  order,  and  had  each  a 
provmoe  or  country  assigned  to  him,  and 
their  office  was  to  mform  the  &ther-gen- 
eial  of  public  occurrences  in  such  coun- 
tries. 

AnMBTtra.    (See  JBcesU*) 

ABHiifisTRATOK  (IjoHn);  the  person 
to  whom  the  goods  of  a  man  dying  intes- 
tate are  conunitted  by  the  proper  author- 
ity, for  which  he  is  accountable  when 
thereunto  required.  For  matters  relating 
to  this  title,  see  ExecvAor. 

Admiral  ;  the  commander-in-chief  of  a 
squadron  or  fleet  of  ships  of  war,  or  of 
the  entire  naval  force  of  a  countiy.  Prob- 
ably this  word  is  of  Arabic  ong^,  and 
mgnifiea  originally  Uvt  etmty  or  prince,  o^ 
ihd  waters.  In  the  time  of  the  crusades, 
the  office  and  name  were  introduced  into 
Europe.  The  first  authentic  instance 
that  occurs  of  admirals  in  Europe  is 
about  1284,  when  Philip,  king  of  France, 
created  Eliwuerrand  de  Coucy  admiral  of 
his  fleet  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I, 
king  of  Enffland,  we  find  a  title  of  honor, 
**Mimral  at  la  mer  du  roy  d^Anglderre^* 
confeired  fi)rthe  first  time  on  W.  de  Ley- 
bourne  ;  and  about  this  time  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  English  seas  was  committed  to 
three  or  ibur  admirals,  who  held  ttie  of- 
fice durante  hene  placito.  From  the  thne 
of  Edward  II,  a  regular  succession  of  ad- 
mirals is  to  be  traced ;  and  in  the  34th  year 
of  Edward  III,  John  de  Beauchamp,  lord 
warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  was  created 
high  admiral  of  En^and.  The  ofKce  un- 
derwent several  changes,  and  persons  of 
high  rank,  some  of  whom  were  entirely 
unacquainted  with  naval  afiiurs,  omtinn- 
ed  to  fiD  this  ofiice  until  1632,  when  it 
was  first  put  into  commission,  as  it  re- 
mained during  the  protectorate  of  Crom- 
well. James,  duke  of  York,  afterwards 
James  II,  exercised  the  functions  of  lord 
high  admiral  for  several  years  of  Charies 
11%  reign.  Many  of  his  regulations  are 
observed  to  the  present  time,  and  evince 
his  zeal  for  this  most  important  service 
in  England.  During  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam uid  Mary,  the  powers  of  the  lord 
high  admiral  were  committed  to  lorda 
emmnisHonert  of  ike  admiraUy,  Prince 
Qeoige  of  Denmaik  enjoyed  this  dignity 
during  a  short  period  of  the  reign  of 
Anne ;  since  which  time  it  has  always 
been  vested  in  seven  lords  commission- 
ers, acting  under  the  statute  of  William 
and  Maiy,  till  the  year  1827,  when  the 
first  step  of  Mr*  Canning,  as  prenuer,  was 
to  prevail  on  die  duke  of  darence  to  ac- 
eq^  the  office  of  lord  high  admiral;  bat 
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the  duke,  soon  after  the  foimadon  of  the 
duke  of  Wellington's  adminisdntion,  gave 
up  the  ofSce.  The  income  of  the  first 
lord-commissioner  is  at  present  equal  to 
£5000  per  annumu  The  surplus  revenue 
forms  what  are  cmled  the  droits  of  admi- 
ralty, and  is  applied  at  the  pleasure  of 
government  To  the  lord  high  admiral, 
or  lords  commissioners  of  the  admiralty 
of  England,  belongs  the  power  of  decis- 
ion in  all  maritime  cases,  both  civil  and 
criminal ;  a  jurisdiction  upon  or  beyond 
the  sea  in  all  parts  of  the  world ;  upon 
the  sea  coasts  m  all  ports,  havens  Or  har- 
bors, and  upon  all  rivers  below  the  bridge 
nearest  to  the  sea : — according  to  the 
tenns  of  the  patent, "  To  preserve  all  pub- 
lic streams,  ports,  rivers,  fresh  waters  and 
creeks  whatsoever,  within  his  jurisdic- 
tion, as  well  for  the  ph^scrvation  of  the 
ships  as  of  the  fishes;  to  reform  too 
straight  nets  and  unlawful  engines,  and 
punish  oflfenders;  to  arrest  ships,  mari- 
ners, pilots,  masters,  gunners,  bombardiers, 
and  any  other  persons  whatsoever,  able 
and  fit  for  the  service  of  ships,  as  often 
as  occasion  shall  require,  and  whereso- 
ever they  shall  be  met  with ;  to  appoint 
vice-admirals,  judges  and  other  cheers 
durante  bene  placUo ;  to  remove,  suspend, 
or  expel  them,  and  put  others  in  their 
places;  to  take  cognizance  of  civil  and 
maritime  laws,  and  of  death,  murder  and 
majra."  The  lord  warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports  hajs,  nevertheless,  a  jurisdiction  ex- 
empt from  the  control  of  the  admiralty 
within  these  ports,  and  the  lord  admiral 
seems  to  have  his  more  proper  jurisdic- 
tion confined  to  the  main  sea.  Between 
high  and  low  water  marks,  the  common 
law  and  the  admiralty  have  jurisdiction 
by  turn.  By  the  reflations  of  the  navy, 
the  lord  high  admiral  grants  commissions 
to  inferior  admirals  to  enforce  obedience 
in  all  the  branches  of  the  service ;  to  all 
courts-martial  for  the  trial  of  ofiTences 
against  the  articles  of  war,  upon  -which 
they  decide  by  the  majority  of  votes,  a 
deputy  judge  advocate,  who  resides  at 
Plymouth,  presiding  over  those  of  most 
importance.  To  the  ofiice  of  lord  high 
admiral  are  given,  as  perquisites,  by  the 
patent,  <*  treasure,  deodands  and  relics 
found  within  his  jurisdiction ;  all  goods 
picked  up  at  sea;  all  fines,  fcnrfeitures, 
ransoms,  o&c. ;  all  whales  and  large  fishes ; 
all  ships  and  goods  of  the  enemy  coming 
into  any  port,  &c.  by  stress  of  weather, 
mistake  or  ignorance  of  war ;  all  shijis 
seized  at  sea,  salvage  &C.,  together  with 
bis  shares  oif  prizes.  In  ancient  times, 
this  officer  earned  a  gold  whistle  set  with 


precious  stones. — In  France,  theadmlnil 
[Vamiral^  enjoyed,  until  1627,  very  great 
prerogatives ;  but  Richelieu,  deeming  the 
influence  of  the  ofi[ice  too  great,  abohshed 
it  LouisXIVre<<stabH8heditiul66Qwith 
less  power.  In  the  revolution,  this  office,  of 
course,  vanished  with  the  abolition  of  the 
monarchy.  Napoleon  renewed  the  office, 
and  invested  his  brother-in-law  Murat 
with  it  The  duke  of  Angouleme  was  the 
first  aflmiral  after  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons.  The  highest  officers  in  the 
French  navy  have  only  the  title  vice-ad- 
miral ;  after  these  folk)w  the  rear-adr 
mirals  (contre-amiraux). — Admirax  of 
THE  Fleet;  the  hignest  naval  officer 
under  the  admiralty  of  Great  Britain,  who, 
when  he  embarks,  is  distinguished  by  the 
hoisting  of  the  union  fiag  at  the  niain-top- 
gallant^raast  head. — ^The  powers  of  the 
lord  high  admiral  of  Scotland  have  been 
vested,  mnce  the  union,  in  the  admirahy 
of  Great  Britain,  which  appoints  a  judge,  or 
vice-admiral,  who  executes  its  duties,  and 

E resides  over  an  admiralty  court  in  Scot- 
ind. — ^Admirals,  being  commanders  in 
chief  of  any  fleet  or  squadron,  carry  their 
flags  at  the  main-top-gallant-mast  head, 
'fit)m  which  tliey  are  designated  as  admi- 
rals of  the  red,  of  tlie  white,  of  the  blue. 
They  rank  with  field-marshals  in  the  army. 
The  vice-admiral  carries  his  flag  at  the 
fore-top-mast  head,  and  takes  ruik  with 
the  lieutenant-generals  of  the  army.  The 
rear-admiral  carries  his  flag  at  the  mizzen- 
top-mast  head,  and  ranks  with  major-eei> 
ei-als. — The  United  States  hiave  no  admi- 
rals. The  board  of  the  navy  directs  all  the 
ofiairs  of  the  navy. — ^The  vice-admiral  is 
a  civil  officer,  appointed  by  the  lords  com- 
missiouersof  tlie  admiralty,  having  judges 
and  marshals  imder  him.  From  his  de- 
cisions, however,  there  is  a  final  appeal 
to  the  court  of  admiralt}^  The  place  of 
vtce-admiral  of  Etigland  is  now  a  sine- 
cure. Ireland  has  four  vice^admurals ; 
Scotland  one ;  and  the  governors  of  col- 
onies generally  hold  a  commission  to 
preside  over  vice-admiralty  courts.  A. 
18  also  a  name  given  to  the  most  consid- 
erable ship  of  a  fleet  of  merchantmen,  or 
of  the  vessels  employed  in  the  cod-fish- 
ery of  Newfoundland.  The  ship  which 
first  arrives  is  (entitled  to  this  appeUation, 
and  some  privileges ;  it  carries  during  the 
fishing  season  a  nag  on  the  main-mast. — 
A.  in  natural  history,  a  veiy  beautifiil 
shell  of  the  voluta  genus.  It  is  sold  at  a 
veiy  high  price. 

Admibaltt  Coukts  have  cognizance 
of  civil  and  criminal  cause's  of  a  mari- 
time Dattore,  meluding  captures  in  war 
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made  on  the*  high  seas,  and  likewise  of- 
t^nces  committed^  and  many  contracts 
made  thereon.  In  civil  suits,  tlie  judges 
decide  unaided.  In  criminal  cases,  the 
judge  in  England  is  associated  with  three 
or  four  commissioners ;  in  the  United 
States,  he  is  assisted  by  a  jury.  In  the 
latter  country,  the  admiralty  jurisdiction 
is  Tested  in  the  circuit  and  district  courts 
of  the  Union.  In  England,  it  is  divided 
between  the  instance  and  the  prize  courts, 
the  former  being  the  ordinary  admiralty 
court,  the  latter  being  constituted  by  a 
special  commission,  in  time  of  war,  to 
take  cognizance  of  prizes,  though  the 
individuals  composing  the  court  are  the 
same  in  both  cases. 

AoMiRALTT  Islands  ;  a  cluster  of  isl- 
ands to  tlie  nordi  of  New  Britain,  in  the 
South  Pacific  ocean,  in  about  2°  IS'  S. 
lat.  and  146°  44'  E.  Ion.  There  arc  be- 
tween 20  and  30.  The  Dutch  discovered 
them  in  1616.  The  islanders  are  black, 
but  not  of  a  deep  shade ;  tall,  and  almost 
in  a  state  of  nudity.  They  evinced  much 
kindness  towards  La  Perouse,  A.  I.  is 
likewise  an  island  in  George  Ill's  Ar- 
chipelago, on  the  north-west  coast  of 
New  Norfolk,  in  America,  between  N. 
lat  57**  and  58°  3(y,  and  between  W. 
Ion.  134°  and  135^.  (See  Vamvuntt^s 
Voyage^  vol.  iii.) 

Adolphus  of  Nassau  was  elected  em- 
|)eror  of  Germany,  May  1,  1292,  and 
rrowned  at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  June  25. 
He  was  of  an  illustrious  family,  and  of 
approved  courage ;  but  without  any  pat- 
nmony,  except  his  sword,  and  destitute 
of  those  great  qualities,  which  had  raised 
liis  predecessor,  Rodolph  of  llapsburg,  to 
the  throne.  A.  owed  his  election,  in  part, 
to  the  arrogant  conduct  of  Albert  of  Aus- 
tria; in  part,  to  his  intrigues  with  the 
electors  of  Cologne  and  Mentz,  who  im- 
posed on  him  the  hardest  conditions,  and 
forced  him  to  resign  to  them  cities  and 
territories,  which  were  not  his  own.  But, 
refusing  to  fulfil,  when  emperor,  what  he 
bad  promised  when  count,  he  soon  saw 
himself  hated  and  deserted  by  his  firiends. 
Uraed  by  want  of  money,  Jie  received 
160,000  pounds  sterling  from  Edward  I  of 
England,  and,  in  return,  engaged  to  assist 
hfm  against  Philip  tlie  Fair  of  France ; 


but  he  was  by  no  means  sorry  to  see  the 
pope  forbid  his  participation  in  the  war. 
In  this  way  he  made  himself  contemptible 


in  the  eyes  of  the  German  princes,  and 
became  still  more  odious  to  them  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  hatred  of  Albert, 
kndgrave  of  Tliuringia,  against  liissons, 
and  purchaong  this  territory  from  him.  attack  upon 
VOL.  I.  6 


This  purchase  involved  him  in  a  5  years' 
war,  in  which  he  attempted,  unsuccess- 
fiiUy,  to  subjugate  the  countiy  which  he 
had  bought.  Disgusted  ht  such  disgracefol 
conduct,  and  urged  on  by  Albeit  of  Aus- 
tria, the  college  of  electors,  excepting 
those  of  Treves,  Cologde  and  the  Palat- 
inate, cited  Adolphus  to  appear  before  it. 
Failing  to  appear,  the  tlirone  was  declar- 
ed vacant,  June  23, 1298,  and  Albert  of 
Austria  elected.  A  war  ahready  existed 
between  the  two  rivals,  in  which  Ado^ 
phus  seemed  superior,  until,  deceived  by 
tlie  mancBuvres  of  his  foe,  he  found 
himself  surrounded  at  Gellheim,  and  fell, 
after  a  heroic  resistance,  by  Albert's  own 
hand,  July  2,  V^SS.  His  body  was  depos- 
ited by  Henry  VII  in  the  imperial  vault 
at  Spire^  at  the  same  time  with  that  of 
Albert  His  faults  ^rung  mostly  firom 
the  inadequateness  of  his  abilities  to  his 
situation.  One  mistake  followed  another, 
and  when,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  career, 
he  wished  to  adopt  a  better  course,  it  was 
too  late, 

Adqnai  ;  one  of  the  many  Hebrew 
names  for  God.  The  word  property  sig- 
nifies my  lords,  in  the  pliural  number, 
which  is  called,  in  the  Hebrew  grammar, 
pluralia  nuyestaiis.  The  Jews,  who,  firom 
religious  reverence,  do  not  pronounce  the 
name  JehovcJi.  read  Adwiin  in  all  the 
places  in  which  tlie  former  name  occurs. 
This  practice,  commenced  among  the 
latter  Jews  afler  the  Babylonish  captivi- 
ty, at  least  before  the  time  of  Joeephus. 
(See  Gfddes^  CriL  Remarks,  vol.  i,  p.  167, 
and  Leigh's  CrU.  Stur,  in  verb.  Ki^toi.) 

Adonic.  The  Adonic  verse  consists 
of  a  dactyle  and  a  spondee  or  trochee, 
e.  g. 

rftrftjiivCntQs; 

and,  on  account  of  its  animated  move- 
ment, is  adapted  to  gay  and  lively  poetry. 
Long  poems,  however,  would  become 
monotonous  if  written  entirely  in  a  meas- 
ure so  short,  and  recurring  with  no  vari- 
ety. It  is  therefore  rarely  used  by  itself. 
Even  the  ancients  always  combined  it 
with  other  kinds  of  verse ;  thus  the  last 
verse  of  the  Sapphic  strophe  is  Adonic. 

Adonis  ;  son  of  Cinyras  by  his  daugh- 
ter Myrrba.  The  wood-nymphs  educa^ 
ted  him,  and  he  grew  up  so  remarkably 
beautifuJ,  that  he  became  the  favorite  of 
Venus,  who  accompanied  him  to  the 
chase,  pointing  out  the  dangers  to  which 
he  was  exposed.  A.,  disregarding  her 
advice,  eageriy  pursued  the  wild  beasts 


of  the  forest,  but.  happening  to  fail  in  ah 
upon  a  wild  boar,  he  was  mortaUy 
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Wounded  by  this  ferocious  animaL  The 
goddess,  healing  of  his  misfortune,  hurried 
to  his  assistance,  and  in  her  haste  her  foot 
was  wounded  by  a  rose-bush,  the  flowers 
of  which,  formerly  white,  from  that  time 
took  the  color  of  blood.  When  she 
reached  the  spot,  she  found  him  lifeless 
on  the  grass,  and,  to  alleviate  her  grief 
and  preserve  liis  memory,  slie  transform- 
ed him  into  an  anemone.  At  h^r  request, 
however,  Jupiter  permitted  A.  to  spend 
d  months  with  her,  and  the  other  6 
with  Proserpine.  A  full  explanation  of 
this  fable  may  be  found  in  Creuzer^ 
Stmbolik  und  JlfytfudogU  der  V6lker  des 
AUerihums. 

AnoPTiANi ;  a  religious  sect  which  as- 
sorted that  Christ,  as  to  his  divme  nature, 
was  properly  the  Son  of  God;  but,  as  to 
his  human  nature,  only  such  by  adoption, 
by  baptism  and  regeneration,  through 
which  God's  mercy  adopts  other  men 
also  as  his  children ;  for  they  could  not 
comprehend  how  a  human  being  could 
be  called  tlie  iSbn  qf  God  in  a  liteiid 
sense.  Flipandus,  archbishop  of  Toledo, 
and  Fehx,  bishop  of  Urgel,  in  Spain, 
avowed  this  doctrine  m  783,  and  made 
proselytes  both  in  Spain  and  France. 
Charlemagne. condemned  their  heresy  at 
the  council  of  Ratisbon,  and  dismi^ed 
Felix  from  his  office.  This  sentence  was 
repeated  3  times;  at  Frankfort,  794,  at 
Rome  and  at  Aix  la  Chapelle  in  799, 
because  the  bishop  relapsed  twice  into 
his  former  error.  He  was  then  placed, 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  under  the 
care  of  the  bishop  of  Lyons,  ^^er  the 
deatli  of  Flipandus,  the  whole  controver- 
sy ceased.  The  dispute  is  worthy  of 
notice,  both  on  account  of  the  modera- 
tion of  Charlemagne,  and  because  the 
opinion  of  the  Adoptiani  has  often  been 
made  use  of  by  those  who  have  exerted 
themselves  to  adapt  tlie  doctrine  of  the 
divinity  of  Christ  to  the  comprehensibn 
of  man.    (See  Socinicms.) 

Adoption,  the  admission  of  a  stran- 
ger by  birth  to  the  privileges  of  a  child, 
has  conje  down  to  us  in  the  Roman  law. 
Its  purpose  was  the  acquisition  of  pater- 
nal power,  which  could  either  be  ceded 
to  the  person  adopting  by  the  natural 
parent  (adoption  in  the  strictest  sense),  or 
oe  obtained  by  the  assent  of  a  person  no 
longer  under  the  patria  potestas,  or  of  his 
guardians.  This  second  sort  is  called  caro- 
'  gatiofu  According  to  the  ancient  civil  law, 
the  adopted  child  left  the  family  of  its  pa- 
rents or  guardians,  and  became  a  member 
of  the  mmily  of  the  person  adopting  it. 
The  emperor  Justinian  abolished  tnisprin- 


ciple  in  regard  to  adoiition  properiy  so 
called.  Adoption  was  intended  to  sup- 
ply the  wantof  oflspring  in  those  persons 
who  might  have  been  parents.  Eunuchs, 
therefore,  and  persons  already  having 
le^imate  issue,  were  excluded  from  this 

Knvilege.  The  person  adopting  must 
ave  b^en  at  least  18  years  older  than  the 
person  to  be  adopted.  Guardians  were 
not  permitted  to  aidopt  their  wards^  nor  a 
poor  man  a  rich  child.  Females,  strictly 
speaking,  wer6  not  permitted  to  adopt, 
but  might,  with  the  permission  of  the 
sovereign,  secure  to  any  child  the  right 
of  support  and  inheritance.  In  Germany, 
the  rules  respecting  adoption  are  derived 
from  the  civil  law,  but  require  the  sanc- 
tion either  of  the  sovereign  or  of  the  ju- 
diciary. (CSvU  Code  of  Austria,  L  179; 
Pnwum  Coie,part  2,  tit  2,  §666.)  The 
adopted  child  receives  the  name  of  its 
adopter,  but  does  not  share  in  his  rank  if 
he  be  a  nobleman,  except  by  the  special 
permission  of  the  sovereign^  In  Prussia, 
u  married  couple  must  have  lived  many 
years  without  children,  befbre  they  are 
allowed  to  adopt  a  child.  The  modem 
French  law  (Code  civile,  a.  343)  also  ad- 
mits adoption,  but  only  on  certain  con- 
ditions. ^The  code  establishes  three 
kinds  of  mofidon—TadopUon  ordinain, 
la  rimunhaUnre,etiatestamentoire,  Those 
who  wish  to  adopt  must  have  supported 
the  person  to  be  adopted  for  six  years,  or 
the  adopter's  life  must  have  been  saved 
by  the  person  to  be  adopted.  Excepting 
in  this  last  case,  the  latter  must  be  as  much 
as  fifteen  years  yoimger  than  the  former. 
Adoption  (excepting  as  before)  caimot 
take  place  until  tne  person  to  be  adopted  is 
of  age,  and  must  be  ratified  by  the  dis- 
trict court  as  well  as  by  the  court  of  ap- 
peal. There  is  nothing  corresponding 
with  adoption  in  the  law  either  of  Eng- 
land or  America.  In  Asia,  adoption  is  a 
very  common  practice.  The  ceremo- 
ny is  frequently  performed  merely  by 
the  adopting  person  exchangiog  guxUes 
with  the  person  adopted.  The  Turks  de- 
clare adoption  ofien  before  the  cadi,  and  a 
writing  regularly  witnessed  is  drawn  up. 
The  law  of  Mahomet  prescribes  still  an- 
other very  curious  ceremony  of  adoption. 
The  person  adopted  is  required  to  pass 
t]ux)ugh  the  shirt  of  the  adopter;  and 
hence  the  phrase  to  dranD  another  through 
one^a  shirt  is,  among  them,  expressive  of 
adoption.  Aji  adopted  son  is  called  akir 
etogli,  that  is,  the  son  of  another  Ijfe,  Sev- 
eru  writers  nave  applied  this  ceremony 
as  explanatonr  of  many  passages  both  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
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Adoiutioit  ;  origiiMiDy,  tbe  expreflrion 
of  the  highest  respect  either  to  God  or 
man;  now  used,  more  particularly,  for  the 
act  of  religious  homa^^.  The  word  lit- 
erally signifies  applying  the  hand  to  the 
mouth ;  maman  dd  os  admaven^  L  e.  to 
kiss  the  hand.  The  word  kisting  ia  the 
usual  idiom  of  the  Hebrew  lanyia^  to. 
ngnify  adoration.  Herodotus  ooDSiders 
the  custom  of  kissing  the  hand  in  adora- 
tion to  hare  been  adopted  by  the  Greeks 
from  the  Persians.  It  certainly  prevailed 
at  an  eariy  period  all  over  the  fiast.  The 
Roman  cd^mony  of  adoration  has  been 
thus  described :  the  devotee,  having  his 
head  covered,  applied  his  right  hand  to 
his  lips,  the  fore  finger  resting  on  his 
thumb,  which  was  erect,  and,  thus  bowinir 
his  head,  turned  himself  round  fix>m  left 
to  riffht  The  kiss  ^ven  was  called  oacu- 
lum  kibratunu  Sometimes,  howeven  the^ 
kissed  the  feet  or  even  the  knees  of  their 
gods.  The  Grecians  ^enerall^  worship- 
ped uncovered.  Dunnff  their  prayerSf 
their  hands  were  raised  above  their  heads 
wiUi  the  palms  tumed  towards  heaven 
or  the  statues  of  their  god ;  a  custom  still 
oflen  seen,  in  Catholic  countries,  accom- 
panying fervent  piayer;  but  senerally 
the  Christians  clasp  their  hanos  during 
prayer,  which  is  stul  the  custom  in  Eu- 
rope, both  among  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants. The  first  Christians  often  tumed 
the  &ce  towards  the  east  when  they 
prayed.  The  Mahometatis  turn  the 
nice  towards  Mecca.  Prostration,  ao 
componied  sometimes  by  kissinff  the 
rround,  is  an  ancient  mode  of  adcning 
the  gods,  and  expressing  the  highest  re- 
spect for  men.  In  Russia  and  Poland,  it 
is  still  the  custom  for  people  of  the  lower 
classes  to  kneel  down  and  kiss  the  gar- 
ment of  the  person  to  whom  they  wish 
to  show  rera^ct  Diocletian  offered  his 
loot  to  be  kissed  by  the  courtiers,  and 
even  under  Chariemagne  and  his  son,  the 
noblemen  kissed  the  emperor's  foot 
Probably,  therefore,  the  popes  took  this 
custom  firom  the  emperors,  to  whose 
power  they  laid  claim  in  succeeding  to 
their  title  of  sovereign  pontiff  'Diey 
have  an  embroidered  cross  on  the  slipper 
of  their  ri^t  foot,  which  is  kissed  by  the 
Catholics.  When  the  late  kmg  of  Spain 
was  in  Rome,  he  prostrated  himselfbefore 
the  ponti^  and  Kissed  the  cross  on  his 
fooL  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Roman 
ecuperors  borrowed  this  custom  fit>m  the 
East.  In  the  primitive  Christian  church, 
this  bcmor  is  said  to  have  been  shown  to 
eveiy  bishop,  as  it  often  vb  still  in  the 
Greek  church.    In  kissing  the  bishop*s 


foot,  the  words  nqtfuwS  <rn  were,  and 
still  are  used.  The  Jews,  being  an  Asi- 
atic tribe,  often  prostrated  theiiraelves  in 
the  act  of  worahip.  (See  Joskua^  Judge$, 
1  Chr&rL^  Exekid,  &c.)  Taking  off  the 
shoes  or  slippen  during  adoration  is  an 
old  custom  in  Asia/  It  is  also  practised 
on  common  occasions  as  an  act  of  polite- 
ness. The  Oriental  takes  off  his  sho0a 
before  he  enters  the  temple,  the  mosoue, 
or  the  aportment  of  a  man  of  respectabil- 
ity. This  custom  was  also  adopted  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  some  cases. 
At  the  adoration  of  the  cross  on  Good 
Fridav,  the  Roman  Cathohcs  w^lk  bare- 
footed ;  and  the  ceremonv  of  humiliation, 
when  the  pope  and  all  the  cardinals  ap- 
proach the  cross  bare-footed,  in  the  Ccq>- 
fella  Sistina^  cannot  but  make  a  deep 
impression  on  every  traveller.  Kneeling 
was  in  all  ages  a  common  posture  of  ado- 
ration, and  originates  Scorn  the  feelinc 
of  humility  in  addressing  a  higher  and 
mightier  being.  Sitting  with  the  thighs 
resting  on  the  heels,  was  an  ancient 
Ecyptian  attitude  in  the  act  of  worehip. 
There  are  many  statues  represented  m 
this  position.  Standing  with  the  body 
inclinsd  forward,  the  eyes  fixed  on  the 
pound,  the  hands  probably  resting  on  the 
knees,  was  an  early  eastern  attitude  of 
adoration.  Dancing,  screaming,  rolling 
on  the  ground,  and  manv  similar  acts  ac- 
company the  worship  of  different  savajpe 
trib^  Mr.  Ward,  one  of  the  Baptist 
missionaries  at  Serampore,  in  a  work  on 
the  history  and  hterature  of  the  Hindoos, 
has  given  a  very  curious  and  minute 
account  of  the  modes  of  adoration^  which 
they  ctf  1  poycu  The  el^ects  of^  adora- 
tion have  been  greatly  aiverBified.  In 
all  ages,  worship  has  been  paid  to  idols, 
but  manv  of  the  worshippera  have  re- 
garded the  image  merely  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Divinity.  Protestants 
often  mistake  when  they  impute  to  Catho- 
lics, universally,  the  worehip  of  external, 
things,  as  being  in  themselves  objects  of 
adoration,  while,  in  fact,  they  are  regard- 
ed bv  the  church  merely  as  visible  signs 
of  the  invisiUe  Deity.  The  ancients 
placed  crowns  oi*  garlands  on  the  statues 
of  the  gods;  and  the  Cathohcs  stiD  oft^r 
flowers  to  their  saints  and  the  vbgiiL  h 
was  common  to  sleep  in  ihe  ancient  tens* 
pies,  with  a  view  of  receiviiLrresponses 
nrom  the  gods  in  dreams.  The  skk,  in 
particular,  slept  for  this  purpose  in  the 
temple  of  iEsculapius.  In  the  Roman  Ca- 
thohc  church  adoration  is  not  offered  to 
saints  and  martyra,  as  has  been  suppos- 
edt  but  their  intercession  is  solicited.  The 
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PhcenieiaiiB  (the  first  navigatorB]  adored 
the  winds,  a  practice  adopted  oy  many 
other  natioDS.  The  PerBians  adored  the 
sun  and  fire.  The  Greeks  and  Romans 
adored  fire  under  the  name  of  Vesta. 
Pliny  mentions  the  adoration  of  light- 
ning  by  gently  clapping  the  hands.  The 
Egyptians  adorea  anmials,  plants  and 
fishes ;  the  Arabs,  stones ;  the  Scythians, 
swords ;  the  Chinese,  the  statues  of  their 
ancestors.  The  Hindoos  have  not  only 
an  amazing  variety  of  gods,  but  they 
worship  human  beings,  beasts,  birds, 
trees,  nvers,  fish,  books  and  stones.  (See 
Ward's  View  of  the  Htstonf^  LUerahare 
and  Religion  qf  the  Hindoos,  and  Bishop 
Hebet's  Mirrative  qf  a  Jommey  through 
the  Ujmer  Provinces  qf  Fadia^fi-om  Cal^- 
ta  to  Bombay,  1824^1825,  tmih  Mttes  up- 
on  Ceyton,  and  an  Accovnt  qf  a  Journey  to 
Madras  and  the  Southern  ProvinceSj  1^26,) 
It  must  be  remembered,  that  all  ad- 
oration originates  fit>m  two  difierent 
sources,  eitber  fi'om  love  and  thankfiil- 
ncss,  or  Grom  fear. 

Adraganth,  in  medicine,  eum  dragon. 
It  distils  by  incision  firom  Uie  trunk  or 
roots  of  a  plant  which  grows  in  the  Le- 
vant The  gum  is  of  di^rent  colors, 
white,  red,  gray  and  black,  and  is  usefiil 
in  medicine.  Skinners  use  great  quanti- 
ties, and  prefer  the  red  to  the  black.  It 
is  the  astragalus  tragacantkus  of  Linnaeus. 

Adrastea  ;  a  daughter  of  Jupiter  and 
Necessity,  tlie  servant  of  etemaJ  Justice, 
the  ptmisher  of  all  injustice,  whom  no 
mortof  escapes.  A.  is  generally  a  mere 
epithet,  given  to  Nemesis,  (q.  v.)  She  is 
represented  sometimes  with  wings,  some- 
times with  a  rudder,  and  sometinfes  with 
a  wheel. 

ADRA8TU8,kingof  Ai^os;  sonofTala- 
us  and  Eurynome.  In  obedience  to  the 
oracle  which  commanded  him  to  give  one 
of  his  daughters  to  a  lion  and  the  other 
to  a  wild  boar,  he  gave  Argia  to  Polynices, 
who  came  to  him  in  a  lion's  skin,  and 
Deiphyle  to  Tydeus,  who  was  dressed  in 
the  sun  of  a  wild  boar.  He  was  one  of 
the  seven  heroes  who  encamped  before 
Thebes,  and  the  only  one  who  survived 
the  siege.  ,  Ten  years  after  this,  he  made 
a  second. expedition  against  Thebes,  ac- 
companied by  the  sons  of  his  former  al- 
lies, and  took  the  city,  but  lost  his  son 
in  the  engagement,  and  died  liimself  of 
grief.    (See  Thebes.) 

Adriai^,  the  African,  abbot  of  St.  Pe- 
ter*?, Canterbury,  in  the  7th  century,  ac- 
companied Theodore,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, to  England.  A.  wad  the  precep- 
tor of  Adhelm,  and  Bede  extols  the  hap- 


py time  when  Ae  island  enjoyed  his  tui- 
tion, and  Kent  "was  the  fi>untain  of 
Imowledge  to  the  rest  of  England." 

Adrian,  or  HADRiAir,  Pubfius  ^lius,  a 
Roman  emperor^  the  successor  of  Tnuan, 
was  bom  at  Rome,  A.D.  76.  His  fiuher, 
Trajan's  couan,  died  when  A.  was  ten 
years  of  age.  A.  showed  very  early  great 
talents,  and  is  said  to  have  spoken  the 
Greek  language  so  perfectly  in  his  15th 
year,  that  he  was  called  the  young  Greek. 
His  memory  is  said  to  have  been  so  extra- 
ordinary, that  he  could  commit  a  book  to 
memory  by  once  perusing  it,  and  that  he 
could  call  all  his  soldiers  by  name.  These 
stories  may  be  exaggerated,  but  they 
prove  the  estinudon  m  which  his  talents 
were  held.  He  was  an  orator,  poet, 
grammarian,  mathematician,  physician, 
painter,  musician  and  astrologer.  The 
greater  developement  of  the  sciences  in 
modem  times  does  not  admit  of  distinc- 
tion in  so  many  branches.  Hift  great 
aualities,  however,  were  stained  1^  great 
raults,  so  that  he  never  won  the  affections 
of  Trajan,  who  was  his  guardian.  He 
was  indebted  fpr  his  elevation  to  the 
throne  to  the  wife  a£  Trajan,  Plotina, 
who  conc^ed  the  death  of  her  husband 
until  she  had  time  to  forge  a  testament 
bearing  the  name  of  the  late  emperor,  in 
which  ne  was  made  to  adopt  A.  and  de- 
clare him  his  successor.  Her  bribes  also 
had  in  the  mean  time  prepared  the  troops 
to  espouse  the  cause  of  A.  Afier  these 
preparations  had  been  made,  A.  sent  infer- 
raation  of  the  emperor's  death  fit>m  Anti- 
och  to  Rome,  pretended  that  the  imperial 
di^itv  had  been  forced  upon  him,  prom- 
ised the  senate  that  he  would  discharge 
fiiithfiilly  tlie  duties  of  his  station,  and  as- 
sured the  pretorian  guards  that  they  should 
receive  twice  the  usual  present.  A.  D.  117, 
he  ascended  the  imperial  throne,  appeared 
in  Rome,  and  strove  at  first  to  win  the 
fevor  of  the  people  by  the  mildness  of 
his  administration.  It  ytob  not '  long, 
however,  before  he  manifested  a  cow- 
ardly and  suspicious  character,  together 
with  too  great  a  devotion  to  pleasure. 
Amonff  other  things,  he  purchased  peace 
fit>m  the  Sarmatians  and  Roxolani,  who 
had  attacked  Illyria,  by  the  pa3maent  of 
a  tribute.  From  A.  D.  120  to  131,  he 
made  his  fiunous  journey  on  foot,  and 
with  his  head  uncovered,  through  all  tlie 

J)rovinces  of  his  empue.  In  Egypt,  he 
ost  his  favorite  Antmous  (q.  v.),  whose 
death  he  lamented  long  and  bitterly. 
During  his  stay  of  two  years  in  Athens, 
he  established  a  colony  of  Roman  sol- 
diers on  the  site  of  the  ruined  Jerusalem ; 
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and  on  the  qpot  where  the  temple  of  Solo- 
mon had  stood,  he  erected  a  temple  to 
Jupiter  CapHolinus.  Upon  thki  a  dread- 
fliHnAurrectionhrokeout  among  the  JewB, 
which  lasted  two  years  and  a  half  He 
embellished  Athens  with  buildin|^  and 
finished  the  temple  of  the  Olympian  Ju- 
piter, begun  560  yeare  before.  At  died 
at  Bajfle,  138  A.  D.  m  the  63d  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  21st  of  his  reign.  He  had 
good  qualities  and  great  fiiuhs.  He  pro- 
moted Uterature  ami  the  arts,  did  many 
r  things  on  his  journey,  established 
edKctum  perpetuuniy  enacted  laws 
against  dissipation  and  the  cruelties  of 
the  slave  traoe,  prohibited  human  sacri- 
fices, forbade  Uie  indiscriminate  bathing 
of  men  and  women,  &c.  Antoninus 
Fins  succeeded  him.  It  was  with  much 
difficulty  that  his  successor  could  obtain 
M  decree  firom  the  senate,  granting  him, 
according  to  usage,  divine  honors.  A. 
wrote  several  bools ;  among  others  a  his- 
tory of  his  own  life,  under  the  name  of 
Pmegon,  one  of  his  freedmen,  which  is 
no  longer  extant.  He  composed,  not 
lon^  before  he  breathed  his  last,  the  fol- 
lowmg  lines: 

Ariimola,  vagula,  blandula, 
Hospes,  oomMcpe  (xxporu, 
Que  nunc  abibis  in  bca 
Pallidola,  rigida.  niulula  7 
Nee,  6t  soles,  dabis  joco*. 

Pope  has  imitated  them. 

AnaiAif.  There  have  been  six  popes 
of  this  name.  The  first,  a  Roman,  ruled 
from  772  to  795,  was  a  cotemponury  and 
friend  of  Charlemagne,  who,  on  account 
of  A,*s  able  defence  of  his  claims  to  the 
crown  of  Fraaee^  protected  him  with'  his 
anny,  774,  against  Desiderius,  king  of  the 
Lombards,  confirmed  the  donation  of 
Pepin  to  the  territory  of  the  church,  and 
made  fiuther  grants  himselC  The  pope 
was  not  allowed,  Jiowever,  to  enioy  m 
peace  the  gifts  of  Charlemagne  till  787, 
vker  the  termination  of  the  fiiequent 
campaigns  of  this  kinjB^  against  the  Ital- 
ian princes,  who  claimed  the  territory. 
fihr  confirming  the  decrees  of  the  council 
of  Nice,  786,  in  fiivor  of  the  worship  of 
images,  A.  gave  ofi[enee  to  Chariemagne, 
who  was  opposed  to  the  practice,  and 
procured  a  repeal  of  the  decree  at  the 
council  of  Frankfort  The  repeal  was 
resisted  by  A.;  but  he  so  carefully 
and  skilfully  avoided  offending  the 
king,  tliat  he  remained  his  niend, 
and  honored  him  after  his  death, 
796,  with  an  inscription,  yet  preserved 
in  the  Vatican.  Though  by  no  means 
a  profound  theologian,  A.  obtained 
6* 


greet  influence  by  die  correctness  of  his 
conduct,  and  his  decision  of  character. 
By  a  prudent  use  of  this  influence,  he 
greatly  increased  his  power. — Anaijur  II, 
a  Roman,  was  elected  pope  in  867,  at  the 
a^  of  75  years.  He  was  esteemed  for 
his  virtues,  and  fiimous  on  acc^ount  of  his 
bold  opposition  to  the  divorce  of  Lothaire, 
king  of^Lotharingia,  fix>m  his  wife  Thiet- 
bei^  By  interfering  in  the  dispute, 
which  arose  after  the  death  of  Lothaire, 
between  Charies  the  Bald  and  the  empe- 
ror Louis,  respecting  the  right  of  succes- 
sion, he  made  the  former  his  enemy. 
He  had  another  dispute  in  France,  where 
bishop  Hincmar  of^  Laon  had  been  dis- 
missed against  his  will;  he  likewise 
excommunicated  the  patriarch  Photius 
of  Constantinople,  on  account  of  his 
spiritual  jurisdiction  over  Bulgaria,  which 
diminished  the  authority  of  the  pope, 
since  the  Greek  church  mabitainad  its 
independence  against  him,  and  made 
Bulgaria  dependent  on  itself.  He  died 
872,  in  the  midst  of  his  conflicts  with  this 
church. — Adrian  III,  a  Roman,  electod 
884,  was  pope  for  1  year  and  4  months 
only.  He  was  opposed  to  the  ii^uence 
of  the  emperors  on  the  election  of  the 
pope,  and  determined,  if  Charies  the  Fat 
should  die  without  heir,  to  give  Italy  a 
new  king. — ^Adrian  IV,  an  Englishman, 
originally  named  MckokLi  Breaksftar^ 
rose,  by  his  great  talents,  fit>m  die  situa- 
tion of  a. poor  monk  to  the  rank  of  cardi- 
nal, and  legate  in  the  north,  where  he 
established  at  Drontheim  the  first  Nor- 
wegian archbishopric,  and  a  second  at 
Upeal.  He  was  elected  pope  in  1154, 
and  waged  an  unsuccessful  war  against 
William,  king  of  Sicily,  who,  at  the  peace 
of  1156,  claimed  the  privilege,  still  exist- 
ing in  the  mcnarchuB  iSJictluB,  so  called  j  that, 
in  matters  relating  to  the  church,  nothing 
should  be  done  by  the  pope  without  the 
consent  of  the  king.  The  emperor 
Frederic  I,  who,  before,  had  held  his 
stirrup,  and  had  been  crowned  by  him  at 
Rome,  June  18,  1155,  was  opposed  to 
tins  peace  with  Wiltiam,  his  enemy.  A. 
increissed  his  resentment  by  die  haughty 
language  of  his  letters,  and  insti^ted  the 
Lombards  against  him.  Frederic,  on  the 
other  hand,  acted  in  eccle^yisdcal  mattera 
as  if  there  had  been  no  pope.  Before 
these  difficulties  came  to  a  close,  A.  died, 
Sept  1, 1159, at Anagni.  Thepermission 
which  he  gave  to  Henry  II,  king  of 
England,  to  invade  Ireland,  on  the  con- 
dition that  every  fiimily  of  that  idand 
shoukl  pay  annually  a  penny  to  the  papal 
chair,  because  all  islands  belong  to  the 
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pope,  is  worthy  of  remark.  On  this 
grant  the  subsequent  popes  founded  their 
claims  on  Ireland. — Adrian  V,  previous- 
ly called  Othboni  da  Fiescoy  of  Genoa, 
settled,  as  legate  of  the  pope,  the  dispute 
between  king  Henry  III  or  England  and 
liis  nobles,  in  favor  of  the  former ;  but 
died  soon  after  his  election  to  the  papal 
chair,  1276. — ^Adrian  VI,  son  of  a  me- 
chanic of  Utrecht,  and  professor  in  Lou- 
vain,  was,  in  1507,  appointed  tutor  of  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  When  ambassador 
of  the  emperor  Maximilian,  in  1515,  lie 
persuaded  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  to 
nominate  young  Charles  his  successor  to 
the  Spanish  throne ;  after  wlucb  he  be- 
came, in  1516,  bishop  of  Tortosa  and 
regent  of  Spain,  and,  in  1517,  cardinal. 
The  Bpaniards  were  not  pleased  with  his 
severe  and  often  partial  government,  and 
expressed  great  joy  when,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Charles  V,  he  was. elected  to 
me  papal  chair,  in  1^22.  He  was  not  less 
hated  at  Rome,  on  account  of  his  antip- 
athy to  classical  literature,  and  his  honest 
endeavors  to  reform  the  papal  court,  to 
abolish  the  prevailing  luxury,  bribery, 
and  other  abuses;  but  his  enorts  were 
frustrated  by  the  cardinals,  and,  if  they 
had  been  $ucce8sful,  could  not  have  pre- 
vented the  progress  of  the  reformation 
already  begun  in  Germany.  A*  opposed 
the  zeal  of  Luther  with  reproaches  and 
threats,  and  even  attempted  to  excite 
Erasmus  and  Zuinglius  a&iinst  him ;  but 
his  abilities  were  not  equal  to  the  existing 
emergency.  His  measures  against  France 
also  were  unsuccessful.  Notwithstanding 
his  honest  efforts  and  upright  character, 
he  died  unlamented,  in  1525,  after  a  reign 
of  one  year  and  a  half.  His  reign  was, 
according  to  his  own  confession,  the  most 
unhappy  period  of  his  life.  On  his  tomb, 
in  the  church  of  St  Peter,  is  the  follow- 
ing epitaph : 

Adrianus  Papa  VI  hie  situs  esK, 
Qui  uihil  sibi  iofeUcim 

In  vita, 

Quam  quod  impcraret, 

Duxit 

Adrianople  (in  Turkish,  Edrent),  the 
second  Cf4>ital  and  residence  of  the  Otto- 
man rulers,  is  situated  in  ancient  Thrace 
(nowRumeliaVon  the  banks  of  the  navi- 
gable river  Hebrus  (now  Maritza).  On 
this  spot  a  small  town  formeriy  stood, 
inhabited  by  the  Bessi,  a  Thracian  tribe. 
The  emperor  Adrian  founded  this  city 
on  the  kfl  bank  of  the  Hebrus,  caUed  it 
after  his  own  name,  and  made  it  the  cq)- 
ital  of  the  province  of  mt  Hsmus.  From 
the  range  of  hiUs  on  which  it  is  situated, 


it  commands  a  beautiful  proroect  over  a 
large  and  fertile  plain,  diviaed  by  two 
ranges  of  hills,  between  which  the  river 
runs.  It  was  fcurtified,  and  resisted,  in  the 
4th  century,  the  violent  attack  of  the  vic- 
torious GU>th8,  who  were,  however,  igno- 
rant of  the  mode  of  conducting  a  regular 
siege.*  -Tp  give  it  the  appearance  of  a 
Greek  origin,  the  writers  of  Byzanti- 
um called  it  Ortstea  or  OreiHas,  Ac- 
cording to  their  accounts,  it  is  ^ve  days' 
journey  distant  from  Constantinople.  In 
1360,  it  was  taken  by  Amurath,  the 
Turkish  sultan;  and  m>m  that  time  it 
continued  to  be  the  residenxse  of  the 
Turkish  emperors  for  nearly  a  century, 
until  the  conquest  of  Constantinople. 
The  number  of  the  houses  is  16,000,  and 
that  of  the  inhabitants  100,000,  among 
wiiom  there  are  90,000  Greeks,  under  an 
archbishop.  It  contains  also  an  impe- 
rial palace,  40  mosques,  of  which  that  of 
Selim  U  and  of  Amurath  U  are  the  most 
magnificent,  22  bathing  estaUishments, 
with  beautiful  aqueducts,  important 
manufactures,  and  exports,  among  other 
articles,  oil  of  roses,  wnich  is  made  in  its 
vicinity,  of  the  best  kind. 

Adrian's  Wall;  a  celebrated  Roman 
work  in  the  north  of  Endand.  This 
woric,  though  called  by  the  Koman  his- 
torians murusj  which  signifies  a  wall  of 
stone,  was  only  composed  of  earth  cov- 
ered with  ffreen  txm.  It  was  carried 
from  the  ScSway  frith,  in  as  direct  a  line 
as  poseable,  to  the  river  Tyne,  on  the 
east,  at  the  place  where  the  town  of  New- 
castle now  stands ;  so  that  it  must  have 
been  above  60  English  and  nearly  70  Ro- 
maA  miles  in  length.  It  consisted  of  four 
parts :  1,  the  principal  aggar,  mound  of 
earth  or  rampart,  on  the  brink  of  the 
ditch ;  2,  the  ditch,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  rampart ;  9,  another  rampart  on  the 
south  siae  of  the  principal  one,  about  five 
paces  distant  fit>m  it ;  4,  a  large  ramrart 
on  the  north  side  of  the  ditch.  For 
many  ages,  this  work  has  been  in  so  ruin- 
ous a  condition,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
discover  its  original  dimensions  with  cer- 
tainty. But  from  their  appearance,  it 
seems  probable  that  the  principal  ram- 
part was  at  least  ten  or  twelve  feet  liigh, 
and  the  south  one  not  much  less;  3ie 
northern  one  was  conaderably  lower. 
The  ditch,  taken  as  it  passes  through  a 
lime-stone  quarry  near  Hariow  hill,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  9  feet  deep  and  11 
feet  wide  at  the  top.  The  north  rampart 
was  about  twenty  feet  distant  from  the 
ditch. 

AnaiATic  Sea  (mare  jidriaticum^  Mri- 
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4mum),  now  more  commonly  called  jgvJT 
o/*  Vetticej  though  in  Italian,  German  and 
French  the  old  name  continues,  is  an 
arm  of  the  Mediterranean  included  by 
the  coasts  of  Italy,  Illyria,  Dalmatia,  Al- 
bania and  Epinis,  about  200  leagues  long 
and  50*  broad,  extending  from  south-east 
to  north-west,  lat  40°  to  50^  55^  north.  It 
contains  about  90,000  sq.  miles  of  sur- 
face. Different  derivations  of  the  name 
are  given.  On  the  Austrian  coast  it  has  a 
number  of  small  islands,  and  forms  many 
bays,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  are 
those  of  Trieste,  Quamaro  and  Cattaro. 
It  is  called  the  gulf  of  Venice  from  the  city 
of  this  name,  which  formerly  claimed 
exclusive  dominion  over  this  sea,  and  in 
those  times  annually  wedded  it  on  As- 
cension Day.  The  oeremony  was  per- 
formed by  the  doge  ot  Venice  tlurowing 
a  ring  into  the  sea  with  great  pomp. 
The  entrance  of  the  gulf  is  commanded 
by  CorfiJ,  one  of  the  Ionian  islands  un- 
der the  British  goyemment  The  coast 
of  the  A.  sea  is,  in  many  places,  very 
dangerous.  The  most  important  porta 
on  me  gulf  are  Venice  (since  1839  a  free 
port),  Trieste,  Ancona,  Otranto,  &c. 

Aoule;  Adulian  Marble.  Adule,  a 
city  in  Ethiopia,  mentioned  by  ancient 
authors  as  the  most  important  commer- 
cial place  of  the  Troglodytes  and  Ethio- 
pians, in  later  times  the  emporium  of 
Axum,  seems  to  be  the  same  with  the 
modem  Arkiko.  This  ci^,  now  the  res- 
idence of  the  Naib  of  Massuah,  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  on  account  of  an  in- 
scription, ffanst  copied  in  the  Topo^a^ 
phia  CTtrisHana,  a  work  partly  theological, 
pardy  ffeographical,  written  by  Cosmas 
Indicopleustes,  in  the  6th  century,  under 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Justin.  The  in- 
scription, engraved  on  marble,  is  contain- 
ed in  part  on  a  throne,  the  remainder  on 
a  stone  separated  from  it,  and  there  are 
many  inconsistencies  in  the  several  frag- 
ments, which  have  induced  some  scholars 
to  declare  the  inscription  imurious.  Be- 
ndes  the  ^nealogy  of  Ptolemy  Euerge- 
tes,  it  contauis  on  a  second  part,  which  ^It 
supposes  to  be  of  Axumitic,  that  is,  of 
E^opic  or  Abyssinian  origin,  the  cata- 
logue of  nations  whom  some  king  boasts 
to  have  subdued.  Buttmann  (in  ffolfs 
MtMvm  der  J^Uerihwnshmdey  vol.  %  p. 
105)  has  removed  the  difficulties  arising 
from  the  date  on  the  marble,  which  is  the 
27th  year  of  the  reign  of  a  king,  whose 
name  is  unknown,  probably  not  Ptolemy 
Euergetes.  Several  things,  however,  re- 
main to  be  explained,  andrequire  a  more 
accurate  knowledge  than  we  have  at  pres- 


ent of  the  country  where  the  inscription 
was  found. 

Adultery.  Mankind,  in  almost  all 
ages,  and  in  all  civilized  countries,  havo 
regarded  the  violation  of  the  marriage-bed 
with  abhorrence.  It  has  been  punished 
in  various  ways  and  with  difibrent  de- 
grees of  severity,  aceordiiu;  to  the  general 
manners  and  morals  of  the  coxmtry; 
sometimes  with  extreme  and  even  cruel 
rigor ;  in  other  instances,  with  capricious 
and  ridiculous  penalties.  By  the  Jewish 
law,  it  was  punished  with  death.  Strabo 
says  the  same  was  the  case  in  Arabia 
Felix.  Among  the  ancient  Egyptians^  it 
was  not  common,  but  when  it  did  occur, 
a  thousand  lashes  were  inflicted  on  the 
man,  and  the  woman  was  deprived  of  her 
nose.  In  Greece,  the  laws  against  it  were 
severe.  The  rich  were  sometimes  allow- 
ed to  redeem  themselves  by  paying  a 
fine ;  in  which  case,  the  woman's  famer 
returned  the  dower  which  he  had  receiv- 
ed frx>m  the  husband.  Some  suppose  it 
was  refunded  by  the  adulterer.    A  fre- 

auent  punishment  there,  was  putting  out 
le  eyes.  According  to  Homer,  adulter- 
ers were  stoned  to  death.  By  the  laws 
of  Draco  and  Solon,  adulterers,  when 
cau|fht  in  the  act,  were  at  the  mercy  of 
the  injured  party.  Adulteresses  were  pro- 
hibited,  in  Crreece,  firom  appearing  in  fine 
garments  and  entering  the  temples.  Some 
suppose  that  tliis  offence  was  made  capi- 
tal by  a  law  of  Romulus,  and  again  by 
the  twelve  tables ;  otliers,  that  it  was  first 
made  capital  by  Augustus;  and  others, not 
till  the  reign  of  Constantine.  The  fiict  is, 
that  the  punishment  was  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion ot  the  husband  and  parents  of  the 
adulteress.  The  most  usual  mode  of  ta- 
king revenge  was  by  mutilating,  castra- 
ting, or  cutting  off  the  ears  or  nose.  The 
punishment  assigned  by  the  lex  Julia  de 
aduUeris,  instituted  by  Augustus,  was 
banishment  or  a  heavy  fine.  It  was  de- 
creed by  Antoninus,  that,  to  sustain  a 
charge  of  adultery  against  a  wife,  tho 
hustoid  who  brought  it  must  be  inno- 
cent himself.  Under  Macrinus,  adulter- 
ers were  burned  at  a  stake.  Under  Con- 
stantius  and  Constans,  they  were  burned 
or  sewed  in  sacks  and  thrown  into  the 
sea.  But  the  punishment  was  mitigated 
under  Leo  and  Marcian  to  perpetual 
banishment,  or  cutting  off  the  nose ;  and 
under  Justinian  the  wife  was  only  to  be 
scourged,  lose  her  dower,  and  be  shut  up 
in  a  monastery ;  at  the  expiration  of  two 
jrears,  the  husband  might  take  her  again ; 
if  he  refiised,  she  was  shaven,  and  made 
a  nun  foK  life.    Theodosius  instituted  the 
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shocking  practice  of  public  constupradon, 
which,  however,  he  soon  aboltshed.  In 
Crete,  aduherers  were  covered  with  wool, 
as  an  emblem  of  their  effeminacy,  and 
carried  in  that  dress  to  the  magistrate's 
house,  where  a  fine  was  imposed  on 
them,  and  they  were  deprived  of  all  their 
pri\ilege8  and  their  share  in  public  bnsi- 
ne^.  The  punishment  in  use  among  the 
MiDgrelians  is  the  forfeiture  of  a  nog, 
which  is  usually  eaten  very  amicably  bv 
the  woman,  the  jDRillant  and  the  cuckold. 
In  some  parts  oflndia,  it  is  said,  that  any 
woman  may  prostitute  herself  for  an  el- 
ephant, and  it  is  reputed  no  small  gloiy 
to  have  been  rated  so  high.  Adultery  is 
stated  to  be  extremely  fi^quent  at  Ceylon, 
although  punishable  with  death.  Among 
the  Japanese  and  some  other  nations, 
adultery  is  punishable  only  in  the  wo- 
man. Among  the  Abyssinians,  the  crime 
of  the  husband  is  punished  on  the  inno- 
cent wife.  On  the  contraiy,  in  the  Ma- 
rian islands,  the  woman  is  not  punishable, 
but  the  man  is,  and  the  wife  and  her  re- 
lations waste  his  lands,  bum  him  out  of 
the  house,  &c.  Among  the  Chinese, 
adultery  is  not  capital ;  fiwd  parents  will 
oven  make  a  contract  with  the  future 
husbands  of  their  dauffhters,  to  allow 
them  the  mdulgence  of  a  gallant  In 
Portugal,  an  adulteress  is  condemned  to 
the  ficunes,  but  the  punishment  is  seldom 
executed.  By  the  ancient  laws  of  France, 
this  crime  was  punishable  with  death.  In 
Spain,  the  crime  was  punished  by  the 
deprivation  of  the  instrument.  In  Poland, 
previously  to  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  criminal  was*  carried  to  the 
market-place,  and  there  fastened  by  the 
testicles  with  a  nail;  a  razor  was  laid 
within  his  reach,  and  he  had  the  option 
to  execute  justice  on  himself^  or  remain 
where  he  was  and  die.  The  Saxons  con- 
signed the  adulteress  to  the  flames,  and 
over  her  ashes  erected  a  gibbet,  on  which 
her  paramour  was  hanffed.  King  Ed- 
'mund  the  Saxon  ordered  adultery  to  be 
punished  in  the  same  manner  as  homi- 
cide, and  Canute  the  Dane  ordered  that 
the  offender  should  be  banished,  and  the 
woman  have  her  ears  and  nose  cut  off. 
In  the  time  of  Henry  I,  it  was  punished 
with  the  loss  of  the  eyes  and  the  ffenitals. 
Adultery  is,  in  England,  considered  a  spir- 
itual oftence,  cognizable  by  the  spiritual 
courts,  where  it  is  punished  by  fine  and 
penance.  The  common  low  allows  the 
party  f^ggrieved  only  an  action  and  dam- 
ages. The  Mahomraedan  code  pronoun- 
ces aduhery  a  capital  offence.  It  is  one 
of  the  three  crimes  which  the  prophet 


directs  to  be  expiated  by  the  bk>od  of  m 
Mussulman.  In  France,  before  the  rev^ 
olution,  an  adulteress*  was  usually  con* 
denmed  to  a  convent,  where  the  husband 
could  visit  her  during  two  years,  and  take 
her  back  if  he  saw  fit  If  he  did  not 
choose  to  receive  her  atrain  by  the  expi^ 
ration  of  this  time^  her  hair  was  shaven, 
she  took  the  habit  of  the  convent,  and  re- 
mained there  for  life.  Where  the  parties 
were  poor,  the  wife  might  be  shut  up  in 
a  hospital  instead  of  a  convent  The  Code 
Mi^oUon  does  not  allow  the  husband  to 
proceed  against  his  wife  for  adulteiy,  in 
case  he  has  been  condenmed  for  the  same 
offence.  The  wife  can  bring  an  action 
against  the  husband  only  in  case  he  has 
introduced  his  paramour  into  the  house 
where  she  resides.  « An  adulteress  can  be 
imprisoned  fix>m  three  months  to  two 
years.  The  husband  can  prevent  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  sentence,  it  he  sees  fit  to 
take  her  back.  Her  partner  in  guilt  is 
liable  to  the  same  punishment  In  the 
United  States,  the  punishment  of  adultery 
has  varied  materially  at  difierent  times. 
In  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  an  adulter- 
er or  adulteress  may  be  set  on  the  gallovirs 
for  one  hour,  be  publicly  whipped,  be 
imprisoned  or  fined.  AU  or  any  of  these 
ptmishments  may  be  ii^flicted,  according 
to  the  degree  of  the  offence.  Corpord 
punishment  and  exposure,  however,  are  in 
that  state  always  commuted  into  impris- 
dnment  and  labor.  Moreover,  adultery  is 
very  seldom  punished  criminally  in  the 
United  States. 

Advezit  (fit>m  the  Latin  asivenhu,  i.  e. 
adoentua  Rederr^toris)  signifies  the  coming 
of  our  S(jarior,  The  name  is  applied  to 
the  holy  season  which  occupies  the  4  or 
6  weeks  preceding  Christmas.  The  Ro- 
man Catholics  spend  this  season  fn  fest- 
ing,  humiliation  and  prayer,  as  if  prepar- 
ing for  the  reception  of  the  Savior  of  the 
worid.*  This  holy  season  is  first  men- 
tioned by  Maximus  Laurinens^  a  divine, 
in  one  of  his  homilies,  written  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  5th  century,  but  is  supposed 
to  have  been  institutea  by  St  Peter.  No 
nuptials  could  be  celebrated  in  Advent, 
since  the  council  held  at  Lerida,  in  the 
6th  century,  in  order  that  Christians 
might  more  fi^quently  partake  in  the 
Lord's  supper. 

Adventuile,  bill  of;  in  commerce,  a 
writing  signed  fo^  a  merchant,  to  tesdfjf 
that  the  g<K>ds  shipped  on  board  a  certain 
vessel  belong  to  another  person,  who  is 
to  take  the  hazard,  the  subscriber  signing 
only  to  obliffe  himself  to  accoimt  to  him 
for  the  prodace.         * 
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Abteiitcrk  Island  ;  a  fuoall  island  in 
the  S.  Pacific  ocean ;  Ion.  144 '  18*  W. ;  lat 
17^  5'  S.  There  is  also  an  AdocnJturt  Bay^ 
on  the  S.  E.  coast  of  New  Holland ;  Ion. 
147°  29' E.;  lat  43°  21' a 

AnvERTURERS,  the  society  of;  an  an- 
cient company  of  merchants,  erected  for 
the  discoyeiy  of  unknown  regions,  open- 
ing new  channels  of  trade,  &.c.  It  origi- 
nated in  Burgundy,  and  was  established 
by  John,  duke  of  Brabant,  in  1248,  for 
.the  encouragement  of  English  and  other 
merchants  at  Antwerp.  It  was  afterwards 
confirmed  in  England  by  Edward  III 
and  IV,  Richard  III,  Henrv  IV,  V,  VI 
and  VII ;  and  by  patent  of  the  last-men- 
tioned monarcli,  m  1505,  they  received 
the  tide  merchant  adventurers.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  English  merchant  adven- 
turers at  Antwerp  was,  in  1550,  so  great, 
that  they  were  able  to  resist  succcssfiilly 
tlie  establishment  of  the  inquisition  in 
that  city. 

Advocate  or  the  Croww  ;  State  Ad- 
vocate. The  institution  of  cro\vn  advo- 
cates or  public  attorneys  {ndnisihe  public), 
which  is  found  in  almost  all  modem  sys- 
tems of  government,  has  been  no  where  so 
•well  regulated  as  in  France.  The  separa- 
tion of  the  office  of  judge  fix)m  every  other 
has  been  there  competed,  which  is  not 
only  indispensable  on  principles  of  general 
constitutional  law,  but  also  desirable,  that 
the  people  may  see  in  the  judiciary  judg- 
es only,  and  not  men  who,  by  virtue  of 
their  office,  are  obliged  to  take  care  of  the 
interests  of  the  state  and  the  government, 
and  who,  when  these  interests  are  in 
question,  must  be  necessarily,  at  the  same 
time,  both  party  and  judge.  It  is  not  suf- 
ficient that  the  judge  be  personally  con- 
scious of  impartiality ;  he  should  be  so 
situated,  that  no  particular  efibrt  should 
be  required  to  attain  it  Those  who  ap- 
pear before  the  judge  shoidd  have  no  oc- 
casion to  doubt  it  It  must  be  considered 
as  a  particular  defect  m  criminal  proceed- 
ings, if  the  judge  is  obliged,  by  his  office, 
to  occupy  the  place  of  accuser,  as  ho 
must  necessarily  appear  to  be  the  adversa- 
ry of  the  accused  persons.  To  avoid  these 
inconveniences,  the  office  of  public  advo- 
cate was  established  in  France  in  early 
times,  and  constituted  an  essential  part  of 
the  establishment  for  the  administration  of 
justice.  It  has  given  to  the  whole  class 
of  advocates  higher  honor  and  considera- 
tion. This  institution  originated  in  those 
times  when  the  modem  constitution  of 
the  courts  began  to  develope  itself;  by 
means  of  permanent  sessions  of  the  par- 
Bamenta,  and  through  the  agency  of  per- 


manent members  of  these  bodies,  who 
were  versed  in  the  law.  This  period  was 
about  the  beginning  of  the  14tn  century; 
for,  although  the  kmgs  of  the  Merovin- 
gian and  Cariovingian  dynasties  bad  their 
advocates  {procuratores  or  actorts  regis), 
these  were  onlv  officers  appointed  for  the 
collection  of  the  revenue ;  and  the  office 
of  the  crown  advocate  did  not  acquire 
greater  authority  until  the  highest  court 
of  law  of  the  hereditary  possessions  of  the 
line  of  Capet  (the  parliament  of  Paris) 
had  attained  a  permanent  session  in  that 
capital  As  eariy  as  1356,  the  procwreur 
ghUral  appears  making  a  complaint 
agidnst  the  city  of  Toumav,  which  had 
maintained  an' asylum  for  the  protection 
of  notorious  murderers,  and  proposed  the 
abolition  of  a  usage  so  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  justice.  Every  thing  which 
related  to  public  order,  the  rights  of  the 
crown,  and  the  general  welfare,  was  pla- 
ced under  the  cognizance  of  these  officers, 
who,  as  thq  president  Henrion  de  Pansey 
says  (De  Vautoriti  judiciare  en  France, 
ch.  12,  p.  185 J,  have  rendered  incalculable 
services  to  tne  crown  and  to  the.  p^onle. 
In  every  supreme  court  of  the  realm  (the 
pariiamenlB),  and  in  the  C9vrs  souvenxines, 
which  were  substantially  equal  to  them, 
and  in  the  chambres  des  comptes,  the 
cmtrs  des  aides,  &c  a  pracvreur  ghUral 
was  appointed,  who  was  the  soul  of  the 
institution,  the  representative  of  the  king 
and  state  in  the  court.  In  his  name 
were  made  all  motions  in  the  coinrt ;  al- 
though the  first  avocal  gcnhdl  took  pre- 
cedence of  him  in  rank,  and  though,  in 
some  cases,  he  was  bound  by  the  major- 
ity of  voices,  and  the  avocals  gMravx 
who  stood  next  to  him  had  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  arguing  orally  at  the  sessions 
of  the  court,  wherein  they  were  entirely 
independent  of  the  procurefur  ghUral.  In 
the  same  rank  with  the  procureur  ghi6ral 
stood  one* or  more  avocats  ghUravjc,  and 
under  them  were  certain  substitutes. 
The  business  was  not  apportioned  among 
them  every  where  in  the  same  manner, 
but  was  arranged  in  each  tribunal  by  pe- 
culiar regulations ;  but,  as  a  common  rule, 
the  same  distinction  existed  between 
them  which  generally  prevailed  in  Franco 
between  the  orders  of  axocats  and  pro- 
cureurs,  assigning  to  the  latter  that  part  ii^ 
the  management  of  a  cause  which  was 
performed  in  >\Titing,and  to  the  former, 
the  oral  argument  Under  the  crown 
advocates  belonging  to  the  liighest  courts 
were  the  procureurs  duroi,  and  there 
was  no  court  in  France,  in  which  such 
an  officer  was  not  appointed,  excepting 
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only  the  eomeU  du  rpij  and  the  commer- 
ciul  courts.  Even  in  the  feudal  courts, 
the  lord  had  a  similar  officer  under  the 
name  ofvrocureurjiscal.  The  sphere  of 
action  of  the  state  advocates,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  nature  of  the  institution, 
was  very  extensive  and  important  1.  It 
comprehended  every  thing  tliat  related  to 
the  royal  domains  and  the  public  proper- 
ty; and  this  part  of  their  duties,  which 
gave  origin  to  the  whole  institution,  (Ur- 
nislies  now,  in  other  countries,  almost  tlie 
only  business  of  these  advocates.  The 
Jiscaly  in  most  of  the  German  states,  has 
been  confined  almost  eutirelv  to  the  rep- 
resentation and  defence  of  the  public 
property  and  the  state  treasury  m  the 
coiuts ;  of  the  other  branch  of  tlie  official 
duties  of  the  French  crown  advocate, 
viz.  the  prosecution  of  crimes,  only  such 
portion  has  been  assigned  to  the  G/erman 
fiscal  as  consists  in  the  support  and  de- 
fence of  the  legal  prerogative  and  fiscal 
rights,  and  in  the  collection  of  the  fiscal 
fines.  2.  The  crown  advocate  in  France, 
in  all  criminal  proceedings,  occupied  the 
stadon  of  public  prosecutor,  and  appeared 
as  a  party  affainst  the  accused.  To  him 
was  assigned  the  duty  of  instituting  the 
proceedings  in  criminal  cases,  of  procur- 
ing evidence,  of  replying  to  the  defence, 
and  finally  of  introaucing  the  motions  for 
punishment  By  this  means,  the  office 
of  judge  was,  in  most  respects,  established 
on  correct  principles,  and  relieved  fit)m 
the  double  and  often  inconsistent  duty  of 
taking  care  as  well  of  the  accusation  as 
of  the  defence.  In  France,  the  judges 
have  only  to  decide  correctly  on  the  mo- 
tions of  the  parties.  3.  In  the  old  consti- 
tution of  France,  as  well  as  in  Germany, 
the  departments  of  the  police  and  the  ju- 
dicial^ were  in  the  same  hands.  In  the 
exercise  of  power  by  the  courts,  as  heads 
of  the  police,  the  crown  advocates  bore 
an  important  part  No  police  ordinance 
could  be  issued  before  the  procureur  gi- 
rUral  had  been  heard  thereupon ;  in  fact, 
they  were  usually  proposed  by  him.  4. 
The  ordinances  of  the  kin^,  both  those  of 
a  public  and  those  of  a  private  character, 
including  pardons,  promotions,  &c.,  were 
published  and  carried  into  efiect  by  entry 
on  the  records  of  the  courts.  Such  entries, 
which,  it  is  well  known,  oflen  met  with 
opposition,  could  be  made  only  on  the 
motion  of  the  crown  advocate.  5.  It  was 
the  duty  of  this  officer  to  watch  over  the 
execution  of  the  laws,  particularly  in  the 
courts  themselves.  Wherever  the  state 
advocate  observed  any  violation  or  neg- 
lect of  legal  rules,  he  took  measures  fer 


the  correction  of  the  abase.  6.  It  Was 
his  duty,  moreover,  to  preserve  good  or- 
der in  the  court  to  which  he  was  attach-^ 
ed.  He  had  no  authority,  indeed,  to  cor- 
rect urregularities  himself,  but  could  make 
a  motion  to  the  court  for  this  purpose, 
who  were  bound  to  deUberate  thereupon. 
He  could  also  make  report  of  the  &ct  to 
the  higher  authorities.  To  catty  into  ef- 
fect this  part  of  his  duty,  it  was  provided 
that,  every  half  year,  on  the  first  Wednes- 
day after  the  vacation  of  the  courts,  a 
session  should  be  held  vritli  closed  doors 
(originally  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  ev- 
ery month),  at  which  the  proctirciir  ^^ 
tUrcd  should  report  all  the  delinquencies 
which  he  had  observed  in  the  pubhc  and 
private  conduct  of  the  judges,  advocates 
and  inferior  procureurs.  These  rqfK>rtB, 
l»  they  were  made  on  Wednesday,  were 
called  Mercuridb^  and,  to  give  them  more 
weisbt,  they  were  sent  to  the  chancellor 
of  France.  The  aoocai  gMral  was  also 
accustomed,  at  the  first  session  of  the  court 
after  the  vacation,  to  deliver  a  discourse 
on  some  important  point  of  the  official 
duties  of  the  judge  or  advocate,  by  which 
many  of  them,  e.  g.  D'Aguesseau,  have 
greatly  distinguished  themselves.  7.  T<f 
the  duties  of  the  state  advocates  also  be- 
longed the  support  of  the  authority  of  the 
court  to  whicn  they  were  attached ;  and, 
8.  The  representation  of  all  corporations 
and  persons  or  things  placed  under  the 
especial  guardianship  of  the  state,  viz.  the 
church,  charitable  institutions,  ecclesias- 
tical societies,  congregations,  minors.  In- 
sane persons,  notorious  spendthrifts  and 
absent  persons.  Whenever  the  intercut 
of  such  persons  or  corporations  came  in 
question,  it  was  necessary  that  the  state 
advocate  should  be  consulted  and  heard. 
Officers  with  such  powers  could  not  be 
treated  as  subordinate  to  the  courts.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  procureur  gMral  stood 
m  the  seme  rank  with  the  president  of 
the  courts ;  and  as  his  office,  tike  the  oth- 
ers connected  with  the  administration  of 
justice,  was  venal,  extravagant  sums  were 
sometimes  paid  for  it  The  celebrated 
minister  of^  finance  under  Louis  XIV, 
Nicholas  Fouquet,  sold  his  office  of  first 
avocat  ghUrcd  in  the  parUament  of  Paris, 
for  1,IOO,000  hvres.  The  procttreurs 
girUraux  and  aoocaU  giniraux  had  also 
the  same  official  dresses  as  the  presidents  \ 
.  these  were  long,  black,  and,  on  solemn 
occasions,  scariet  robes,  square  cape,  &c 
The  revolution  has  made  many  changes  in 
this  wstitution.  Its  circle  of  official  auties 
has  been  narrowed,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  has  gained  in  unity,  connexkm 
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and  solidity.^  These  ofiioers  were  at  first 
called  commu8arie3  qftkt  kmgf  aflerwardBL 
of  the  government.  Under  the  imperial 
ffovemmentf  pardcuiarly  by  the  decrees  of 
April  20  and  July  6, 1810,  the  institution 
was  put  neariy  on  its  old  footing,  and  has 
remained  so  ever  since.  Attached  to  ev- 
ery court  of  appeal  (covr  royale)  is  a  pro- 
cwreur  gMrcd ;  under  him  is  an  ixvocat  gS- 
lUred  for  the  civil  department  of  the  court, 
and  also  one  for  that  branch  of  the  court 
which  has  appellate  jurisdiction  of  cases 
tried  before  the  police  corredumnel^e,  which 
has  cognizance  of  all  minor  offences,  sim- 
ple thefb,  treroasses,  and,  lately,  ofl^nceS 
of  the  press.  There  are  likewise  two  sub- 
stitutes or  deputies  to  supply  the  place  of 
these  officers.  All  these  stand  inrunediate- 
ly  under  the  minister  of  justice,  receive 
commands  from  him,  ana  give  rec ular 
information  of  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice within  their  j^cincts.  It  vs  incum- 
bent on  them  to  send  to  the  minister  of 
justice,  semi-annually,  a  list  of  processes, 
eqiecially  of  ddai/ed  eautesj  that  is,  such 
as  have  been  watting  for  oral  discussion 
longer  than  three  months.  Under  them 
are  the  procvreura  ermmds  in  the  courts 
of  assize,,  and  the  jnrocureurs  du  rot  in  the 
courts  of  the  first  mstance  (the  provincial 
or  district  courts),  and  all  the  officers  of 
the  judicial  police,  so  called,  viz.  the  com- 
missioners of  police,  the  mayors  of  cities, 
justices  of  the  peace,  officers  of  the  fren- 
dahnerie^  field  and  forest  rangers  and  Uieir 
deputies.  The  sale  of  offices  is  abolish- 
ed;  all  the  crown  advocates  are  appointed 
by  the  kmg,  but  not  for  life,  like  the 
judges ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  remov- 
able at  pleasure.  Their  former  official 
duties  are  lessened  only  in  so  far  as  the 
province  of  the  courts  has  become  more 
confined.  The  state  advocates  still  take 
care  that  the  laws  are  correctly  adminis- 
tered, and  act  as  representatives  of  the 
public  interests.  They  are  the  organs  of 
the  executive  department  of  government 
in  the  courts,  and  are  required  to  attend  to 
the  execution  of  judgments  in  which  the 
state  is  Interested.  As  a  part  of  their  gen- 
eral duty  of  enforcing  the  strict  obrorv- 
ance  of  the  laws  in  the  courts,  it  is  also 
incumbent  on  them  to  oppose  those  judg- 
ments in  which  the  parties  acquiesce,  but 
wfiich  contain  any  contravention  or  erro- 
neous exposition  of  the  lavrs,  lest  the 
public  should  be  thereby  injured.  These 
decisions,  indeed,  are  binding  on  the  par- 
ties, imt  a  more  strict  adherence  to  the 
kwB  is  enjoined  on  the  courts  for  the  fii- 
tare.  One  of  the  most  important  duties 
«f  the  state  advocates  is,  toe  institution 


of  the  trials  for  offence^  before  the  police 
courts  and  the  courts  of  assize,  which  they 
are  bound  to  attend  to  in  their  c^mcity 
of  public  prosecutors.  All  reports  of 
crimes  committed  are  to  be  mane  to  the 
procureur  cnndnel^  and  by  him  to  that 
member  of  the  district  court,  who  is  ap- 
pointed to  conduct  the  preliminaiy  exam- 
inations, the  juge  (Pinstrudum,  The  pro- 
cureur  crwdnd  searches  out  the  evidence^ 
summons  the  wimesses,  and,  when  the 
preliminary  examination  is  concluded, 
makes  the  necessary  motions  in  court,, 
either  for  the  acquittal  of  the  accused,  or 
fi>r  the  institution  of  further  proceedings, 
varying,  of  course,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  offence,  which  may  be  a  mat- 
ter cognizable  by  the  ordinary  police 
magistrates,  or  falling  witliin  tlie  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  poUee  correcHonneUty  or  belong- 
ing to  the  courts  of  asaze  as  a  crime  m 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  In  all  these 
cases,  an  oral  discussion  takes  place,  but 
only  criminal  caUses,  technically  so  call- 
ed, before  the  courts  of  assize,  are  tried 
by  a  jury.  The  jurisdiction  ofthepi^e 
eorrediormelle  is  hmited  to  offences,  the 
punishment  of  which  does  not  exceed  5 
years'  imprisonment.  At  the  opening  of 
criminal  causes,  the  procureur  ghitnU  is 
required  to  ask  of  the  court,  in  the  first 
instance,  a  formal  bill  of  complaint  (mise 
en  acciuation),  which  formerly  was  found 
by  the  jury  fTctccusation  (corresponding  to 
the  English  grand  jury),  but  now  origi- 
nates from  a  branch  oi  the  court  of  ap- 
peals, and  is  very  similar  to  the  report  of 
a  special  inquisition  in  the  German  courts. 
After  this,  the  procurcw-  ghUrcd  draws  up 
the  indictment,  which  serves  as  a  basis 
for  the  subsequent  proceedings,  summons 
the  wimesses,  and  assists  in  empannelling 
the  jury,  as  he  has,  like  the  accused,  a 
right  of  challenging.  He  sees  that  the 
proceedings  are  rightly  conducted,  and  is 
allowed  to  propose  questions  to  the  wit- 
nesses. After  the  examination  of  the 
witnesses  is  concluded,  he  makes  the 
motions  for  condemnation  {conclusions}, 
grounded  on  the  evidence  produced  in 
the  course  of  the  trial,  and  subsequently 
the  accused  is  heard  in  his  own  defence. 
The  court  may  decree  a  severer  punish- 
ment than  is  mov^  for  by  the  officers  of 
government ;  and,  on  the  other  hmsd,  the 
state  advocate  has  the  right  to  appeal 
fiom  too  mild  a  sentence  (appd  a  mini- 
ma)j  though  he  is  bound  to  acquiesce  in 
an  acquittal  by  the  jury.  Finally,  the 
crown  advocates  attend  also  to  the  exe- 
cution of  the  sentence,  and  thus  every 
thing  is  committed  to  them  which  may 
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be  considered  as  flowing  from  the  exec- 
utive department  of  government  In  re- 
gard to  the  great  excellence  of  this  whole 
institution,  there  prevails  but  one  voice 
among  the  French  lawyers  and  statesmen. 
It  allows  the  judges  to  lay  aside  all  con- 
siderations except  those  of  strict  justice, 
as  it  relieves  them  from  tlie  duty  of  taking 
care  of  the  interests  of  the  government 
By  means  of  the  subordination  in  which 
the  state  procureurs  in  the  courts  of  tlie 
districts  (iarondissements)  and  the  procu- 
rettrs  aiminds  stand  to  tne  office  of  state 
advocate  in  the  coiuts  of  appeals,  and  the 
nrocureurs  g^rUraux  in  the  last  to  the  min- 
ister of  justice,  that  unity  of  influence  is 
maintained,  which  the  government  should 
exercise  over  the  courts  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  iustice.  When  every  thing  goes 
on  properly,  this  influence  wul  not  be  al- 
lowed to  overstep  its  natural  and  benefi- 
cial limits,  and  to  interrupt  or  disturb  the 
right  of  the  judges  to  decide  according  to 
law.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  denied,  that 
the  great  power  confided  to  the  state  ad- 
vocates is  liable  to  abuse.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  pronounce  judgment  on  the 
complaints  which  have  been  brought 
against  the  proctareurs  ghUraux^  e.  g.  on 
the  occasion  of  the  criminal  trial  of  the 
merchant  Fonk  at  Cologne ;  but  the  ex- 
istence of  these  complaints  proves  what 
it  is  in  the  power  of  a  state  advocate  to 
do,  if  he  chooses  to  misuse  his  power  for 
purposes  of  oppression  and  the  gratifica- 
tion of  selfish  passions.  In  France,  of 
late,  the  state  advocates  are  charged  with 
being  influenced  too  much  by  political 
differences  of  opinion.  Some  of  them,  in 
particular,  have  drawn  upon  themselves 
diereby  very  severe  animadversions.  It 
is  said  that,  in  the  trials  of  general  Berton, 
of  Caron  and  Roger,  at  Colmar,and  oth- 
ers, on  account  of  political  ofiences,  they 
sought  to  implicate  persons  against  whom 
nothing  could  be  pi*oved  but  a  justifiable 
opposition  to  the  ministry,  in  accordance 
with  the  charter  and  the  nature  of  a 
representative  government  It  is  well 
known  how  severely  Benjamin  Constant 
expressed  himself  on  this  point,  with  re- 
gard to  the  procwrtwr  gMral  of-Saiunur. 
Certainly  the  dependence  of  the  crown 
advocates  on  the  government  has  a  ten- 
dency to  give  a  certain  bias  to  their  oflicial 
conduct.  But  this  bias  is  not  very  perni- 
cious, because  it  is  a  notorious  and  natu- 
ral consequence  of  their  oflicial  situation, 
and  the  judge  is  required,  as  well  as  em- 
powered, to  resist  it — England  has  also 
her  superior  state  advocates,  the  attorney 
general  and  solicitor  general ;  but,  in  con- 


formity with  die  English  judiciary  sys- 
tem, their  sphere  of  action  is  much  more 
limited,  and  is  not  to  be  compered  with 
that  of  the  French  mnistire  public.  In 
criminal  causes,  the  prosecution  is  con- 
ducted, indeed,  in  the  name  and  by  the 
advocates  of  the  crown ;  but  a  great  deal 
depends  on  the  injured  party,  and  the  po- 
lice magistrates,  that  is,  the  justices  of  the 
peace.  The  former  have  it  in  their  pow- 
er, by  avoiding  to  appear  at  the  trial  (al- 
though liable  to  punishment  for  so  doin^), 
to  defeat  the  whole  proceeding ;  and,  in 
every  session  of  the  courts,  a  large  num* 
ber  of  accused  persons  are  set  fi-ee,  be- 
cause, after  a  public  sunmions  or  ])rocla- 
mation  in  court,  no  person  appeals  against 
them.  In  Scotland,  the  king's  advocate, 
or  lord  advocate,  is  an  officer  of  great 
power  and  dignity,  and  is  empowered  to 
commence  prosecutions  without  com- 
plaint presented  b^  an  injured  party. — 
So,  in  other  countries, 'there  exist  officers 
imder  the  names  of  fiscal,  adoocatua  fisciy 
advocatus  patria,  &c.  But  these  have 
not  the  authority  which  is  indispensable 
to  render  their  offices  as  efficient  as  th^t 
of  die  French  advocate. — ^Frederic  II  of 
Prussia  had  the  office  of  the  French 
advocate  in  mind  when  he  conferred 
greater  powers  on  the  office  of  fiscal,  and 
appointed  a  superior  fiscal  m  each  of  the 
superior  courts,  to  whom  the  provincial 
fiscals  in  the  inferior  courts  were  subor- 
dinate; at  the  head  of  these  stood  the  fis- 
cal general  at  Berlin.  But  the  institution 
was  deficient  in  strength.  It  has  not  ac- 
quired the  efficiency  of  the  French  nU- 
nisth'e  puMic,  and  appears  to  have  fidlen 
almost  entirely  into  disuse. — But,  even  in 
France,  it  is  capable  of  an  important,  and, 
we  may  well  say,  a  necessary  extension 
of  authority,  if  the  constitutional  respon- 
sibility of  the  higher  offices  of  state  is 
ever  to  be  seriously  insisted  on.  It  is 
necessary,  and  this  remark  may  be  appli- 
ed to  all  representative  governments,  that 
the  state  advocate  sliould  be  required  to 
watch  over  the  execution  of  the  laws  in 
the  highest  offices  of  government ;  and 
therefore  a  superior  state  advocate  should 
be  appointed,  to  whom  (as  to  the  Prussian 
fiscal-general)  t^ie  ministers  should  be  re- 
quired to  render  an  account  of  their  ad- 
ministration, and  who,  when  any  viola- 
tion of  the  law  came  to  his  knowledge, 
should  be  bound  to  make  a  report  there- 
of to  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
There  shouia  be  a  still  further  extension 
of  the  institution,  by  placing  in  subordi- 
nation to  the  crown  advocate,  who  re- 
ceives the  ordeis  of  the  ministry,  a  state 
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or  nadoDa]  advocate  (in  a  narrow  sense), 
who  should  be  considered  as  the  officer 
of  the  people,  and  should  be  obliged 
to  come  forward  whenever  the  interest 
of  the  treasury  canie  into  colHsion  with 
that  of  wards,  absentees,  and  llie  like. 
Then  this  institution  would  answer  the 
high  purposes  for  which  it  was  dcagned. 
(See  Das  Jnstitut  der  StaaisanwaUschqft, 
by  Muller,  counsellor  of  slate,  Leipsic, 
1825.)— In  the  United  States,  the  attorney 
general  is  an  officer  under  the  federal 
constitution,  corresponding  substantially 
to  the  English  law  officer  of  that  name. 
ITis  duty,  as  defined  by  the  law  of  con- 
gress, is,  to  prosecute  and  conduct  all 
sniu?  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  union, 
in  wliich  the  United  States  shall  he  con- 
cerned, and  to  give  his  advice  and  opin- 
ion upon  questions  of  law,  when  required 
by  the  president  of  the  United  States,  or 
when  requested  by  the  officers  at  the  head 
of  any  of  tlie  defmrtnients,  touching  any 
matters  tliat  may  concern  their  depart- 
ments. He  is  also  required  to  examine 
all  letters  {mtent  for  useful  inventions,  and 
to  certify  to  the  secretary  of  state  whether 
they  arc  confomiable  to  tlie  law  on  that 
subject,  previously  to  the  public  seal  being 
affixed  to  them.  The  attorney  general  of 
the  United  States  is  also  a  memhcr  of  the 
president's  cabinet  council.  In  addition 
to  this  law  officer,  the  government  of  the 
United  States  has  in  each  of  tlie  states 
(which^  in  judicial  proceedings,  are  styled 
districts)  a  district  attomejf^as  he  is  called, 
whose  duty  it  is,  wiihni  his  particular 
ptate,  to  prosecute,  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  all  delinouenu*  for  crimes  and  of- 
fences cognizable  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  StatesMaws, and  all  civil  actions 
in  which  the  United  States  shall  be  con- 
cerned, except  those  which  come  before 
the  supreme  court,  in  the  district  in  which 
that  court  shall  be  holden.  Besides  these 
law  officcrs^of  tlie  general  government  of 
the  United  States,  each  of  the  states  of 
the  union  has  its  attorney  general  and  sub- 
ordinate public  prosecutors,  or  attorneys, 
for  its  territorial  subdivisions  or  districts ; 
and  their  duties  are,  to  prosecute  and  de- 
fend in  all  causes,  criminal  and  civil,  aris- 
ing under  the  local  laws  of  tlieir  respect- 
ive states,  and  in  which  their  own  state 
is  concerned. 

A  D  v  oc  ATE  s.  This  profession  haA  play- 
ed a  conspicuous  part  in  ahnost  every 
civilized  country.  Among  the  Romans, 
the  greatest  statesmen  and  orators  belong- 
ed to  this  class,  devoting  themselves  es- 
pecially to  the  defence  of  criminal  causes 
of  importance.  Those  of  less  consequence 
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an4  of  a  civil  character  were  committed 
to  procurators.  The  advocates  of  Eng- 
land and  France  are  oHen  men  of  hiffh 
rank,  enjoying  an  ample  income  and  the 
prospect  of  attaining  to  the  highest  digni- 
ties of  the  state.  Men  of  the  best  tal- 
ents, therefore,  are  found  in  their  ranks. 
In  Gennany  and  some  of  the  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  the  advocates  occupy  a 
comparatively  subordinate  station  in  the 
courts.  The  profession  is  there  consid- 
ered only  as  a  preparatory  step  to  public 
employments,  and  these  nrequently  of  ^n 
humble  description.  This  is  the  cause 
of  tlie  inferiority  of  the  German  la^vyers 
in  general  to  those  of  England  and 
France ;  and  the  whole  administration 
of  justice  there  suffisrs  &om  the  same 
cause.  There  are  exceptions,  however, 
in  some  of  the  German  states,  particular- 
It  in  Prussia.  In  the  French  revolution, 
tJie  lawyers  acted  the  most  importamt 
part  in  public  affairs.  MvocoHecdesicarum^ 
superintendents  of  the  property  of  the 
church,  divided,  according  to  tlieir  several 
offices^  into  defensores^  ccaisidici,  actoreSy 
pastores  /aict,  &c.,  were  first  appointed 
under  the  consulship  of  Stilico.  The 
pope,  at  the  same  tune,  issued  orders, 
that  the  bishops,  abbots  and  churches 
should  have  good  advocates.  These  offi- 
ces were  firet  intrusted  to  canons,  but 
aflerwards  were  held  even  by  monarclis ; 
e,  g.  the  German  emperor,  the  king  xif 
France,  &.c,  became  advoccUi  of  the  Ro- 
man church.  The  advocates  set  over 
single  churches  administered  justice  in 
secular  affairs  in  the  nahie  of  the  bishops 
and  the  abbots,  and  had  jurisdiction  over 
their  whole  dioceses.  In  case  of  neces- 
sity, they  defended  the  property  of  the 
clergy  by  force  of  arms.  In  the  courts 
of  justice,  they  pleaded  the  causes  of  the 
churches  witli  which  they  were  connect- 
ed. They  suj)eriutended  the  collection 
of  the  tithes  and  tlie  other  revenues  of 
the  church,  and  enjoyed,  on  the  part  of 
tlie  convents,  many  benefices  and  consid- 
erable revenues.  Afler  a  time,  these  ad- 
vocates and  their  assistants  becoming  a 
burden  to.  the  clergy  and  the  people 
under  their  charge,  who  began  to  snner 
severely  from  their  avarice,  the  churches 
attempted  to  get  rid  of  them.  Urban  III 
labored  to  deliver  the  church  from  these 
oppressors,  but  was  astonished  to  find,  A. 
D.  H86,  the  German  prelates,  m  con- 
nexion with  the  emperor  Frederic  I,  op- 
posed to  iu  Under  the  emperor  Frederic 
II,  most  of  tlie  German  churches  suc- 
ceeded, however,  in  abolishing  these  offi* 
ces  by  the  grant  of  large  sums  of  money 
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and  of  vairioiis  immunities. — In  the  U. 
States,  the  profession  of  the  low  possesses 
an  extensive  influence  upon  society.  It 
embraces,  as  it  does  in  England,  vaiious 
classes  of  lawyers,  such  as  proctors,  con- 
veyancers, solicitors,  attorneys,  and  lastly, 
and  above  all,  counsellors,  or  advocates* 
In  the  U.  States,  the  different  branches  of 
the  profession  are  often  carried  on  by  the 
same  person,  though  this  practice  is  not 
universal,  especially  in  large  cities.  The 
higher  ranks  of  lawyers  in  the  U.  States 
enjoy  great  public  and  private  confidence. 
Many  of  them  are  selected  for  the  first  pub- 
lic employments  in  the  state,  e.  g.  for  the 
presidency,  for  the  office  of  senators  and 
representatives  in  the  national  and  state 
legislatures,  for  governors,  for  secretaries 
of  the  ^at  departments,  and  for  foreign 
embassies.  From  this  class  of  men  are 
also  taken,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course, 
the  judges  of  the  various  coints  in  the 
union.  The  constitutions  and  laws  of  the 
several  states  entitle  every  person,  in  civil 
as  well  as  criminal  cases,  to  the  assistance 
of  counsel^  and  generally  two  are  admitted 
on  each  side.  All  trials  are  public,  and 
forensic  eloquence  is  eagerly  heard.  The 
profession  of  the  law  is  very  numerous 
in  the  U.  States,  on  accoimt  both  of  its 
emoluments,  and  its  free  access  to  pubtic 
favor  and  patronage.  There  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  giuning  admission  to  the  courts, 
as  an  advocate,  afler  three  or  four  years 
of  preparatory  studies;  and,  afler  admis- 
sion, success  is  generally  in  propoition  to 
talents  and  industiy,  and  devotion  to 
juridical  studies.  Of  the  seven  presidents 
of  the  U.  States,  six  were  bred  to  the  law. 
Advocate's  Librart.  In  1660,  the 
faculty  of  advocates  in  Edinburgh  found- 
ed a  library  upon  an  extensive  plan,  sug- 
gested by  sir  George  M'Kenzie,  of  Rose- 
haugh,  advocate  to  Chaiies  II  and  James 
II,  who  enriched  it  with  many  valuable 
books.  It  has  been  daily  increasing  since 
that  time.  It  contains,  berades  law-books, 
works  on  all  subjects,  many  origmal  man- 
uscriptB,  and  a  great  variety  of  coins  and 


Advowson  (from  advoco) ;  in  English 
law,  a  right  of  presentation  to  a  vacant 
benefice,  or,  in  other  words,  a  right  of 
nominating  a  person  to  officiate  in  a  va- 
cant church.  The  name  is  derived  from 
atjboocalio,  because-  the  right  was  first  ob- 
tained by  such  as  were  fiiimders,  beue- 
^toiB,  or  strenuous  defenders  (advocates) 
of  the  church.  Tliose  who  have  this 
rifffat  are  ^ied  patrons.  Advowsons  are 
of  three  kinds— ^yremtottt^  coUativt  and 
donative;  presenUdwe,  when  the  patron 


presents  his  clerk  to  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  to  be  instituted;  coUatwc,  when 
the  ii^op  is  the  patron,  and  institutes  or 
collates  his  cleric  by  a  single  act;  dona- 
tive, when  a  church  is  founded  by  tlie 
king,  and  assigned  to  the  patron  without 
being  subject  to  the  ordinary,  so  that  the 
patron  confers  the  benefice  on  his  clerk 
without  presentation,  instimtion  or  induc- 
tion. 

Adt;  the  palm-tree  of  the  island  of  St 
Thomas.  Its  juice  supplies  the  place  of 
wine  amon^  die  Indians.  The  mnt,  caD- 
ed  abcmga,  is  of  the  shape  and  size  of  a 
lemon,  and  is  eaten  roasted.  An  oil,, 
prepared  from  this  fiiut,  answers  the  pur- 
pose of  butter. 

Adytum'  (fix)m  a,  not,  and  ^I'w,  to  en- 
ter) ;  the  most  retired  and  sacred  place  in 
the  ancient  temples,  into  which  priests 
only  were  allowed  to  enter.  It  corre- 
sponded to  the  Jewish  holy  of  hohes 
{sanctum  sanctorum), 

iEAOus ;  son  of  Jupiter  arid  the  nymph 
iEgina,  daughter  of  the  river  god  Aso- 
pus.  He  acquired  the  government  of  tlie 
island  called  after  his  mother,  and  be- 
came, by  his  uprightness,  a  favorite  with 
the  sods.  In  compUance  with  his  prayers, 
liis  fiither  peopled  anew  the  island,  which 
had  been  depopulated  by  the  plague. 
The  new  inhabitants  sprung  fix>m  ants, 
and  were  termed,  on  that  accoimt,  Myr- 
midons,  Greece,  too,  was  delivered,  at 
his  entre^,  from  a  great  drought  and 
famine.  The  name  of  liis  wife  was  En- 
deis,  and  Peleus  and  Telamon  were  his 
children.  iE.,  on  account  of  his  love  of 
justice,  was  joined  with  Minos  and  Rhad- 
amanthus  in  the  office  of  judging  the 
dead.  His  particular  duty  was  the  dis- 
tribution of  rewards  and  punishments. 
He  is  represented  as  seated  upon  a  tribu- 
nal, bearing  a  crown  and  sceptre ;  as  a 
distinguishmg  mark,  he  carries  the  key 
of  the  infernal  world,  given  to  him  by 
Pluto. 

JSniiiEs ;  Roman  magistrates  of  sec- 
ondary rank,  who  had  the  supervision  of 
public  spectacles  and  public  edifices,  and 
decided  questions  relating  to  the  erection 
of  buildings,  and  to  the  police  of  the 
mariiet.  At  first,  there  were  but  two, 
chosen  firom  the  common  people  (mdiles 
plebeiiy  At  the  end  of  the  4th  century 
fix)m  the  foundation  of  Rome,  two  more 
were  added  fit)m  among  the  patricians, 
to  whom  an  ivory  chair  (seHa  curulis)  was 
allowed,  and  wlio  were  thence  called 
(BdUes  curules.  Julius  Ceosar  added  the 
third  class  (cBdUes  Cereales),  to  whose  care 
the  public  granaries  were  intrusted. 
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JEamov ;  in  ancient  mythology,  n  huge 
giant,  the  son  of  Titan  and  Terra,  who 
was  Abled  to  have  had  100  hand8,*with 
which  he  threw  100  rocks  at  once  at  Ju- 
piter, who,  when  he  had  overcome  him, 
bound  him  with  100  chains. 

iEoEAN  Sea  ;  the  ancient  name  of  the 
modem  Archipelago  (q.  v. ;  see  also  JE- 

gtusy      • 

iEcEUs ;  king  of  Athens  and  &ther  of 
Theseus,  by  iCthra,  dftighter  of  Pittheuaf, 
king  of  Troezene.  He  caused  him  to  be 
secretly  educated  at  Troezene,  to  deceive 
the  sons  of  Pallas  (Pallantides),  who  ex- 
pected to  succeed  him,  on  the  suppoo- 
tion  that  he  was  childless.  In  order  that 
he  might  recognise  his  son,  he  concealed 
a  sword,  and  some  other  articles,  under  a 
stone,  on  his  deparmre  from  Troezene, 
and  left  orders  that  Theseus  should  bring 
them  to  Athens  when  he  had  refached  a 
certain  age.  As  soon  as  this  young  hero 
became  acquainted  with  his  birth,  he  "has- 
tened to  Athens,  where  he  was  at  first 
repulsed,  and  in  danger  of  his  life ;  but 
his  &ther  finally  acknowledged  him,  and 
declared  him  successor  to  his  throne. 
Under  the  erroneous  idea  that  Theseus 
had  been  devoured  by  the  Minotaur,  JE. 
plunged  into  the  sea,  from  which  circum- 
stance the  Archipelago,  between  Greece 
and  Asia,  as  far  as  the  Hellespont,  re- 
ceived the  name  of  the  JEgean  ^eu  (See 
Theseus.) 

iGGTKA,now  £noia,  or  EeizVA  ;  a  Gre- 
cian island  in  the  Saronic  gul(  about  30 
miles  in  circumference.  In  ancient  times. 
k  constituted  an  independent  state,  and 
was  rich  and  flourishing  by  reason  of  its 
commerce.  The  Greeks  had  a  common 
temple  in  it,  dedicated  to  Jupiter.  The 
capital  of  this  island    was  called    also 

^6I.*f£TAN     StTLE    ANB   MONUMENTS 

OF  Art.  An  association  of  English  and 
German  artists  and  lovers  of  the  arts  was 
formed  in  1811,  chiefly  with  a  view  of 
obtaining  an  architectural  survey  of  the 
temple  &[  Jupiter  Panhellenius,  at  iEffi- 
na,  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiml 
remains  of  the  Doric  architecture.  A 
sketch  of  this  temple  may  be  found  in 
the  English  Journal  of  Science,  and  in 
Jnt,  a  periodical  edited  by  Oken,  in  Ger- 
manv.  This  undertaking  was  amply  re- 
warded by  a  fine  collection  of  valuable 
sculpture,  which  once  adorned  the  east- 
em  and  western  fi^nts  of  that  noble  edi- 
fice. It  was  purchased  by  the  king  of 
Bavaria  in  1813,  and  the  aeficient  parts 
restored  by  Thorwaldson.  Every  mem- 
ber of  the  association  received  a  cast  of 


it  caiefUlly  executed  in  plaster  of  Parja. 
These  works  are  valuable  as  fidthfiil  imi- 
tations of  nature,  and  for  the  lieht  whidi 
they  shed  over  one  of  the  damest  peri- 
ods in  the  history  of  art  They  sbow 
that  the  iEginetan  style  of  art  was  inde- 

gendent  of  the  Attic.  Pausanias  calls 
milis  the  Dsedalus  of  iEgina,  assures  tis 
that  he  was  the  contemporary  of  Daeda- 
lus, and  ascribes  therefbre  to  the  iEgine- 
tan  style  equal  antiqui^^  and  independ- 
ence with  the  Attic  llie  language  and 
manners  of  iEgina  were  Doric ;  and  its 
sculpture  has  a  Doric  character,  lis  dis- 
tinct from  the  Attic  (which  was  original- 
ly Ionic)  as  Doric  poetry  and  arcluteet- 
ure.  The  characteristic  peculiarity  and 
aim  of  the  iEginetan  style  is  the  i&ithful 
and  exact  imitation  of  nature,  ciUried  even 
to  deception.  Attic  art  was  a  dauffhter  of 
the  iEgyptian,and  a  striving  aflerthe  ideal 
is  perceptible  in  both.  To  gain  a  clear 
idea  of  primitive  art,  we  must  distinguish 
between  the  ^Egyptian,  ancient  Attic, 
iEginetan  and  Etmrian  styles.  Rude- 
ness, stiffiiess  and  meagemess  belong  to 
the  first  attempts  in  every  art  In  ouier 
respects,  they  differ  fixmi  one  another,  al*- 
though,  at  a  later  period,  they -exercise  a 
mutual  influence.  The  perfection  of  art 
in  Phidias  has  hitherto  a{^ared  almost  a 
nairacle;  but  we  now  comprehend  how 
the  iEginetan  school,  imitating  nature 
with  almost  perfect  exactness,  pomted  out 
the  way  to  the  ancient  Attic,  teaching  it 
to  rise  fi*om  the  abstract  to  the  living, 
fix>m  the  conventional  to  the  natiiru. 
Thus  we  find  the  long-desired  link  ot 
connexion  between  the  ancient  severe 
and  beautiful  styles.  Since  the  creations 
of  Phidias,  the  traces  of  the  proper  iEgi- 
netan style  have  disappeared.  There 
was  subsequently,  therefi)re,  only  one 
perfect  style  of  ait,  which  spread  over 
all  Greece;  and  Mgindan  became  the 
name  for  primitive  sculpture.  Smilis 
was  the  fethcr  and  founder  of  the  iEgi- 
netan style  of  art ;  next  to  him  came  Gal- 
lon, who  lived  between  the  60th  and  70th 
Olympiads  (540— 500  B.  C.)  About  the 
time  of  Phidias,  there  lived  the  fi>llowing 
masters,  fiunous  in  this  style :  Anaxago- 
ras,  who  'made  the  Jupiter  which  was 
placed  in  Olympia'at  the  common  ex- 
pense of  all  the  Greeks,  who  fought  victo- 
riously at  Platsea,  B.  C.  379 ;  Simon,  the 
maker  of  the  consecrated  ofiering  of  a 
certain  Phormis  at  Olympia;  and  Glau- 
cias  and  Onafas,  who  flourished  in  the 
78th  Olympiad.  The  iEginetan  figures 
now  exhibited  at  Munich  are  17.  They 
may  be  divided  into  4  classes :  1.  upright, 
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clothed,  and  female;  2.  advancing  or 
fighting  combatants;  3.  kneeling,  or 
archers;  4  lying,  or  wounded.  The 
largest  of  these  figures  is  Minerva.  She 
is  a  little  above  the  human  size ;  all  the 
others  are  rather  below  this  measure. 
If  we  consider  tlie  style  of  these  works, 
there  prevails  in  every  part  of  the  bodies, 
the  head  excepted,  a  minute  imitation  of 
nature,  without  the  least  traces  of  the 
ideal.  Still  the  imitation  is  neither  poor 
nor  offensive  to  the  rules  of  art,  but  a 
good  copy  of  beautiful  nature,  with  the 
most  perfect  knowledge  of  tlic  bones  and 
muscles.  With  respect  to  proportion, 
these  figures  are  slender,  rather  small  at 
the  hips,  and  the  legs  remarkably  long. 
There  is  much  life  in  the  attitudes,  though 
they  are  not  altogether  free  from  a  certain 
stiffness,  such  as  may  be  observed  in  the 
paintings  of  Giotto,  Masaccio,  Perugino, 
&c.  The  heads  seem  to  belong  to  an 
earlier  epoch  of  art;  the  eyes  projoct, 
and  are  lengthened  somewhat  in  the  Chi- 
nese fashion ;  the  month  has  prominent 
lips,  with  well  marked  edges ;  the  comers 
in  some  are  turned  up;  the  nose  is 
rather  small ;  the  ears  finished  with  the 
greatest  care ;  the  chin  is  fUll,  and  gen- 
erally too  large.  They  all  look  alike,  and 
exhibit  not  the  slightest  expression  of 
passion ;  between  conquerors  and  con- 
quered, gods  and  men,  there  is  not  the 
least  difference.  The  appearance  of  the 
hair  is  not  natural,  but  stiff  and  conven- 
tional. The  arms  arc  rather  short ;  the 
hands  natural  to  deception ;  not  a  \vrinkle 
of  the  slcin  is  forgotten.  The  legs  are 
well  shaped ;  the  knees  masterly ;  the  feet 
elegant ;  and  the  toes,  which  are  rather 
too  long,  run  out  parallel.  The  drapery 
is  close  to  the  body,  with  folds  nrtificially 
arranged.  Though  the  style  is  hard,  the 
execution  is  tasteml  and  elaborate.  They 
were  apparently  made  at  the  same  time, 
but  not  by  the  same  artist.  No  one  of 
them  has  any  support,  and  they  are 
equally  finished  on  all  sides.  The  num- 
ber of*^ figures  originally  amounted  to  30 
at  least.  They  were  symmetrically  ar- 
ranged on  botli  fronts  of  the  temple.  The 
Minerva  stood  in  the  middle,  the  standing 
warriors  next,  then  the  archerS;  and  the 
lying  figures  last.  The  temple  was  not 
intentionally  destroyed,  but  was  probably 
thrown  down  by  an  earthquake.  Since 
iEacus  erected  this  temple  to  Jupiter 
Panhellenius,  it  is  probable  that  the 
figures  represent  the  battles  of  the  -^- 
cidcB,  under  the  protection  of  Minerva. 
The  two  contests  in  which  the  iEacid«e 
distinguished  themselves  most  gloriously 


y^re  the  Trojan  war  and  the  naval  battle 
of  Salamis :  in  the  latter,  the  images  of 
tile  ^Eacidss  of  Homer,  Ajax  and  "Tela- 
mon,  were  displayed,  and  regarded  as 
supernatural  protectors.  According  to 
another  opinion,  the  group  of  the  eastern 
front  represented  the  contest  around  the 
body  of  Laomedon,  king  of  Troy ;  and  the 
one  on  the  western,  that  arounfl  the  body 
of  Patroclus.  Th^figures  should  prob- 
ably be  assigned  to  a  period  between  the 
60th  and  80th  Olympiads.  Pindar  calls 
JEglno.  the  **  well-rortified  seat  of  the 
^acidcB,**  probably  referring  to  these 
images,  for  no  one  of  the  sons  of  ^Gacus 
then  remained  in  the  country.  The 
marble  of  which  they  are  ^iixjught  is 
Parian,  of  the  kind  usually  called  Grt- 
chetto.  The  colors  perceptible  here  and 
there  oi^  the  figures  are  vermilion  and 
azure.  All  the  decorations  and  fi)liagc 
of  the  temple,  which  are  generally  carved, 
were  painted.  The  niches  of  the  fronts 
in  which  these  figures  stood  were  azure, 
the  partitions  red,  the  foliaffe  green  and 
yellow,  and  even  the  marble  tiles  were 
painted  with  a  kind  of  flower.  We  cannot 
call  this  system  of  painting  barbarous ;  we 
find  it  even  on  tne  Parthenon.  Winc- 
kelmann  was  the  first  who  conjectured  tlie 
existence  of  an  ancient  school  of  art  in 
iEgina,  from  the  accounts  of  Pausanias. 
( See  fVdfipier^s  Berichi  iiber  die  MgineHschs 
Bildwerkt  htrwasgegehtn.  und  mit  kunst- 
geschickUichen,  Anmtri^ngtn  hegleitet 
von  Sckelling,  1817 ;  fVapier*s  Report  on 
the  Mginetcm  Remains  ofjbi,  &c.)  Sub- 
sequently, K.  Otfr.  MfUler,  in  his  learned 
and  acute  work,  Mginadicorum  Idber, 
Leipsic,  1820,  attempted  to  detennino 
their  relation  to  the  other  monuments 
still  extant ;  and  Thiersch  to  investigate 
their  mytlioiogicaj  signification.  Against 
the  idea  of  a  peculiar  iEginetan  style  of 
art,  deduced  from  these  marbles,  Henry 
Meyer  wrote  in  Gdthe's  Kunst  mid  Mer- 
thurn^  3  Bd.  1.  Heft..,  and  opposed  the 
derivation  of  Grecian  sculpture  fit)m  the 
Egyptian  as  strenuously  as  Winckehnann 
advocated  it. 
i£oiNHARD.  (See  Eginhard.) 
JEqis  ;  the  shield  of  Jupiter,  who  is 
called  by  Homer  the  JEgis-hcarer.  It 
derives  its  namefirom  the  she-goat  iEjps, 
which  suckled  the  god  ill  Crete,  and  with 
the  skin  of  which  the  sliield  was  covered. 
Also  the  shield  of  Pallas  or  Minerva,  in 
the  middle  of  which  was  the  head  of 
Medusa.  Sometimes  the  cuirass  of  Me- 
dusa is  thus  called.  In  a  figurative  sense, 
yE.  denotes  protection. 
iEoisTHUB.    (See  Jlgcanenmon,) 
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idLFEio ;  arehbiahop  of  Canterbuiy 
in  the  lOth  century.  He  composed  a 
Latin  Saxon  Yocabulaiy,  which  "was 
printed  by  Soniner,  under  the  title  of  a 
Glo89anfy  Oxon.  1659.  i£.  translated 
also  most  of  the  historical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  canons  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  clergy,  which  are  inserted  in 
Spelman^s  Onmcds.  He  frequently  as- 
sisted his  country  in  a  spirited  resistance 
of  the  Danish  invaders,  and  died  highly 
Tenerated,  Nov.  1005. 

iEx.iAi«us  Claudius;  a  Greek  author 
who  lived  at  Praeneste,  about  A.  D. 
.  221.  He  was  a  learned  sophist,  and  has 
left  two  works,  compiled  in  a  pretty  good 
style — a  collection  of  stones  and  anec- 
dotes, and  a^atural  history  of  animals. 
Of  the  first  wortc,  one  of  the  best  critical 
editions  was  published  by  Gronovius,  at 
Lcyden,  1 731, 2  vols.  4to.  Later  editions 
have  been  published  by  K(ihn,  Leipsic, 
1780,  and  Coray,  Paris,  1805. 

^tf  iLius,  Pauius,  sumamed  Majudoni- 
cos  ;  a  noble  Roman  of  the  ancient  family 
of  Uie  iEmilii.  He  conquered  Perseus, 
king  of  Macedon,  and  on  this  occasion 
obtained  a  triumpb,  A.  U.  0.  586;  B.  C. 
168.  During  the  triumph,  two  of  his 
sons  died.  He  bore  the.  loss  like  a 
hero,  and  thanked  the  gods  that  they  had 
chosen  them  for  victims,  to  av^  bad  for- 
tune from  the  Roman  people.  He  was 
father  of  the  renowned  Scipio  AfHcanus 
the  younger.  His  &ther,  a  brave  general 
in  the  second  Punic  war,  commanded  and 
was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Cannse,  B.  C. 
216. 

JSiTEAS ;  son  of  Anchises  and  Venus, 
next  to  Hector  the  bravest  among  the 
heroes  of  Trov.  He  is  the  hero  of  the 
.^£neid,  in  which  his  life  is  thus  described : 
In  the  niffht  of  the  capture  of  Troy  by  the 
Greeks,  Hector  warned  him  in  a  dream 
to  fly  with  the  images  of  his  gods.  M, 
rushed,  notwithstanding  this  warning,  to 
the  fight,  but  fought  in  vain.  After  Pri- 
am was  slain,  he  returned,  at  the  com- 
mand of  his  mother,  to  his  home,  and 
carried  ofiT  his  fiither,  his  child  and  liis 
household  sods ;  but  lost  his  wife,  Creusa, 
in  the  connision  of  his  flight.  With  20 
vessels,  he  sailed  for  Thiace,  where  he 
beean  to  build  the  city  .^Enos,  but,  terri- 
fied by  a  miracle,  abandoned  the  attempt 
From  thence  he  went  to  Delos  to  consult 
the  oracle.  Misunderatanding  its  reply, 
he  went  to  Crete,  fi^m  which  he  was 
driven  by  a  pestilence.  Thence  he  di- 
rected his  coiurse  to  the  promontory  of 
Actium,  where  ho  celebrated  games  in 
honor  of  ApoUo.  In  Epirus  he  found 
7* 


Helenus  and  Andromache.  Thence  he 
sailed  by  Italy,  passed  the  straits  of  Mes- 
sina, and  circumnavigated  Sicily  to  cape 
Drepanum  on  the  western  coast,  where 
Ancnises  died.  A  tempest  drove  him  on 
the  shore  of  Africa,  where  Dido  reclBived 
him  kindly  in  Carthage,  and  de«red  to 
detain  and  marry  hiin.  Jupiter,  however, 
mindful  of  the  fates,  sent  Mercury  to  M, 
and  commanded  him  to  sail  for  Italy. 
AVhilst  the  deserted  Dido  ended  her  lii^ 
on  the  funeral  pile,  JBneas  set  sail  with 
his  companions,  and  was  cast  by  a  stonn 
on  the  snore  of  Sicily,  in  the  dominions 
of  his  Trojan  fnend  Acestes,  where  he 
celebrated  funeral  sames  in  honor  of  his 
deceased  father.  The  wives  of  his  com^ 
panions,  weary  of  a  seafaring  lifb,  and 
instigated  by  Juno,  set  fire  to  the  shipsi 
on  which  he  resolved  to  d/spart,  leaving 
behind  the  women  and  the  sick.  In  this 
resolution  he  was  confirmed  l]^  Anchises, 
who  admonished  him  in  a  dream  to  de- 
scend, by  the  aid  of  the  sibyl,  into  the 
infernal  regions,  after  his  arrival  in  Italy. 
He  built  the  ciQr  Acesta,  and  then  sailed 
for  Italy,  where  he  found  the  sibyl,  near 
Cumse,  who  foretold  his  destiny,  and  aid- 
ed his  descent  into  the  lower  wcM-ld.  On 
his  return,  he  embarked  again,  and 
reached  the  eastern  shore  of  the  river 
Tiber,  in  the  country  of  the  Laurentian 
kingLatinus.  His  daughter,  Lavinia,  was 
destined  by  an  oracle  to  a  stranger,  but 
promised  bv  her  mother,  Amata,  to  Tur- 
nuSykingoftheRutulL  This  occasioned  a 
war,  afler  the  termination  of  which,  J£„ 
married  Lavinia.  Thus  Virgil  relates  the 
history  of  iEncas  in  his^^Eneid,  deviating 
in  many  particulars  from  historical  trutk 
His  son  by  Lavinia,  ^Eneas  Sylvius,  was 
the  ancestor  of  the  kings  of  Albalonga, 
and  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  the  founders 
of  the  city  of  Rome.  By  his  first  wife, 
he  had  a  son,  Ascanius,  who  built  Alba- 
loo^  from  whose  son,  lulus,  the  Romans 
denvcd  the  JuUan  familjr.  For  the  dif- 
ferent traditions  respectmg  iEneas,  and 
the  probability  of  their  late  introduction 
among  the  Romans,  see  Niebuhr's  Roman 
Histjwry,  chapter  entitled  Mitaa  and  the 
7*rmansin  Latium, 

iEiVEiD.    (Sec  VirgiL) 

.^Eif  E810EMU8 ;  a  sceptical  philosopher, 
bom  at  Gnossus,  who  flourished  a  fittle 
later  than  Cicero,  and  taught  scepticism, 
in  Alexandria,  to  a  greater  extent  than 
had  been  done  before.  He  placed  truth 
in  the  general  agreement  of  men  as  to 
the  impressions  produced  by  external 
objects. 

iErnaiCAj   a    proposition  put  in  ob- 
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Bcure,  ambiguous,  and  generaHy  contra- 
dictory terms,  to  puzzle  or  exercise  the 
Vfit  in  finding  out  its  meaning ;  or  an  ob- 
Bcm^  discourse  covering  some  common 
and  well  known  thing  und^r  remote  and 
uncommon  terms.  Many  distinguished 
poets  have  written  eenigmas  in  verse.  In 
the  East,  they  have  been  in  vogue,  both 
in  ancient  and  modem  times.  Every  na^ 
tion  has  sho\^n  a  fondness  fbr  them  in 
the  infancy  of  its  cultivation.  A  great 
part  of  the  Egyptian  learning  is  said  to 
nave  been  comprised  in  ajnigmas.  In 
these,  too,  the  ancient  oracles  *  often 
spoke.  But  the  symbols  of  the  ancient 
religions  should  not,  as  is  often  the  case, 
foe  confounded  with  cenigmas.  (See 
Hteroghiphica,)  They  were  in  vogue 
among  the  Jews. 

iEoLiAN  Harp,  or  iEoLUs'  Harp,  was 
introduced  into  England  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century.  It  is  genemlly  a  sin^ple 
box  of  thin,  fibrous  wowJ  (often  of  deal), 
to  which  are  attached  a  number  of  fine 
catgut  strings,  sometimes  as  many  as  15, 
of  equal  size  and  length,  and  consequent- 
ly unisons,  stretched  on  low  bridges  at 
each  end.  Its  length  is  made  to  corre- 
spond with  the  size  of  the  window  or 
other  aperture  in  which  it  is  intended  to 
be  placed ;  its  vridth  is  about  five  or  six 
inches,  its  depth  two  or  three.  It  must 
be  placed  with  the  strings  uppermost, 
under  which  is  a  circular  opeamg  in  the 
centre  as  in  the  belly  of  the  guitar.  When 
the  vnnd  blows  athwart  the  strings,  it 
produces  the  effect  of  a  choir  of  music 
m  the  air,  sweetly  mingling  all  the  har- 
moUic  notes,  and  swelling  or  diminishing 
the  sounds  according  to  the  strength  or 
weakness  of  the  bli^  A  more  recent 
^olian  harp,  invented  by  Mr.  Cross- 
thwaite,  has  no  sounding-board,  but  con- 
sists merely  of  a  numl^r  of  strings  ex- 
tended between  two  deal  boards.  The 
invention  of  the  ^Eolian  harp  has  been 
generally  ascribed  to  fkther  Kircher,  but 
the  fact  is,  that  it  was  known  and  used  at 
a  much  eariier  date  in  the  East,  as  Mr. 
Richardson  has  proved  (DissertaHon  an 
M«  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ecut). 

i£oLiAN8 ;  a  Greek  tribie  in  Thessaly, 
Who  took  their  nmne  from  iEolus,  son  of 
Hellen,and  grandson  of  Deucalion,  spread 
themselves  there,  and  established  several 
small  states.  A  portion  of  them  went  to 
Asia  Minor,  and  possessed  themselves  of 
the  ancient  Troas,  gi\dngthe  territory  the 
nsme  of  JEoUs.  Wmle  united  in  a  confed- 
eracy, which  held  its  yeariy  meetings,  with 
much  solemn^,  at  Cuma,  they  long  con- 
tinued free ;  afterwards,  they  camo  under 


the  domihion  of  the  Lvdians,  then  of  the 
Persians.  Afler  they  had  thrown  off  the 
Persian  yoke,  with  the  help  of  Athens,  they 
were  again  subdued  by  Darius  Hystaspes, 
and,  as  the  Greeks  had  aflTorded  diem  re- 
peated aid,  the  fiunous  Persian  war  arose, 
B.  C.  500.  They  regained  their  liberty,  but 
once  more  came  under  the  Persian  do- 
minion, and  BO  remained  till  the  time  of 
Alexander ;  and  at  length,  after  they  had 
been  freed  by  the  Romans  fit)m  the  yoke 
of  the  Syrian  icings,  successors  of  Alex- 
ander in  this  portion  of  his  vast  em- 
pire, they  were  totally  subdued  by  Sylla, 
oecause  they  had  aissisted  Mitbridates.  - 
Their  language,  the  ^ohan  dialect,  was 
one  of  the  three  principal  dialects  of  the 
Gteek ;  their  country  wa^  (me  of  the  most 
fertile  in  the  world ;  agriculture  and  the 
raising  of  cattle  were  meyr  chief  occupa- 
tions. 

iEoLipiLE ;  a  spherical  vessel  of  metal, 
with  a  pipe  of  small  aperture,  throus^h 
which  tne  vapor  of  heated  water  in  the 
ball  passed  out  with  considerable  noise. 
The  ancient  philosophers  thought  to  ex- 
plain by  this  experiment  the  origin  of  the 
virinds.  In  Italy,  it  is  said  that  the  seoli- 
pile  is  used  to  remedy  smoky  chimneys. 

iEoLUs  ;  in  Homer,  the  son  of  Hippo- 
tas,  and  king  of  the  island  Lipara,  to  tlte 
north  of  Sicfly.  He  is  described  as  pious 
and  just,  hospitable  to  strangers,  and  tlie 
inventor  of  sails;  having,  moreover,  fore- 
told the  course  of  the  wmds,  with  the  ut- 
most exactness,  fit>m  his  own  observa- 
tion, he  was  said  to  have  the  power  of 
directing  their  course.  His  history  was 
afterwaras  stiH  more  embellished  with 
fiction ;  the  poets  made  him  a  son  of  Ju-* 
piter  or  Neptune,  and  god  of  the  windb'. 
lie  is  represented  as  an  old  man,  with  a 
long  beard,  holding  a  sceptre  in  his  hand, 
sitting  on  a  rock,  or  smiting  the  rock  with 
his  sceptre,  at  which  signal  the  winds 
rush  out.  He  is  represented,  also,  stand- 
ing in  a  gretto  with  a  muscle  in  his 
mouth,  and  a  pair  of  bellows  under  bis 
feet 

JEtLJi  is  used  synonymously  with 
epochj  or  epocha,  for  a  fixed  point  of  time, 
from  which  any  computation  of  it  is 
made.  Mra  is  more  correctly  the  range 
or  circuit  of  years  within  certain  points 
of  time,  and  an  epoch  is  one  of  those 
points  itself.  The  word  ara  has  been 
supposed  to  be  derived  ftt)m  the  abridge- 
ment, or  initial  letters,  of  •^mtuj  EratAt^ 
gustty  A.ER.A.,  a  mode  of  computing 
time  in  Spmn  from  the  year  of  the  con- 
quest of  that  country  by  the  Romans; 
and  Vossius  fiivors  this  opinion.    Various 
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wum  have  been  gWeit  by  chronologists 
as  uds  in  historical  research ;  and  it  wa^* 
a  long  time  before  all  the  Christian  world 
agre^  to  compute  time  by  the  Christian 
sra.  Mariana  says  that  the  Spanish  lera 
ceased  in  the  vear  of  Christ  1383,  under 
John  I,  king  of  Castile.  It  continued  to  be 
used  somewhat  longer  in  Portugal  We 
naust  subtract  38  irom  the  number  of  a 
year  of  the  Spanish  sera  to  get  that  of  the 
Christian.  The  Mahometan  aera  begins 
with  the  flight  of  the  prophet,  16th  July, 
(>22.  This  is  called  the  H^a  iq,  v.) 
The  ancient  Roman  s^ra  began  with  the 
building  of  the  city,  750  &fore  Christ 
The  Jewish  eera  begins  with  the  creation. 

Aerial  Perspective  ;  that  branch  of 
the  science  of  perspective,  which  treats 
of  tlie  relative  diminution  of  the  colors  of 
bodies  in  proportion  to  their  distance  from 
the  eye. 

Aerians  ;  the  followers  of  A6rius,  an 
Arian  monk  and  schismatic,  who  was 
exiled  from  Sebaste,  in  Armenia,  because 
he  denied  the  difference  between  the  of- 
ficial power  of  a  bishop  and  a  presbyter, , 
pronounced  prayers  and  offerings  in  be- 
fmlf  of  the  dead  to  be  ineffectual  and  in- 
jurious, rejected  the  ordinance  of  fast- 
ing and  declared  the  practice  prevailing 
among  Christians,  of  sacrificing  a  lamb  on 
the  passover^  to  be  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  their  religion.  Though  guilty,  in  tact, 
only  of  opposing  the  abuses  of  the  hie- 
rarchy, and  the  corruptions  of  supersti- 
tion, the  Adrians  were  condemned  as 
heretics,  and  soon  disappeared.  The 
Protestants  were  accused  of  Aerianism 
by  the  Catholics,  because  they  maintained 
propositions  of  a  shnilar  character. 

AERODYrvAMics ;  a  branch  of  aerology, 
or  the  higher  mechanics,  which  treats  of 
the  powers  an4  motion  of  elastic  fluids. 
Aerodynamics  are  oflen  explained  in  con- 
nexion with  hydrodynamics,  a  branch  of 
hydrology.    (See  Muhamcs,) 

Aerolites  ;  stones  or  masses  that  de- 
scend fit>m  the  air.  (See  Meteoric  Stones,) 

Aeronautics  ;  tlie  art  of  sailing  in  or 
navigating  ttie  air.  The  idea  of  inventing 
a  maehinoy  which  should  enable  us  to  rise 
into  the  air,  appears  to  have  occupied  the 
human  mind  even  in  ancient  times,  but 
was  never  realized  till  the  lost  century. 
Henry  Cavendish,  havinj^  discovered, 
about  1766,  the  ereat  levoy  of  inflam- 
mable air  or  hy£rogen  gas.  Dr.  Black, 
of  Edinburgh,  was  led  to  the  idea  that  a 
thin  bladder,  filled  with  this  gas,  must 
ascend  into  the  air.  Ca\'allo  mode  the 
requisite  experiments  in  1782,  and  found 
tliat  a  bladder  was  too  heavy,  and  paper 


not  air  tig^t  Soap  bubbles,  on  the  con- 
trary, wluch  he  filled  with  inflammable 
air,  rose  to  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  where 
they  buiBt — ^In  the  same  year,  the  broth- 
ers Stephen  and  Joseph  Montgolfier  con- 
structed a  machine  which  ascended  bv  its 
own  power.  In  Nov.  1782,  the  elder 
Montgolfier  succeeded,  at  Avignon,  in 
causing  a  large  bag  of  fine  silk,  in  the 
shape  of  a  parallelopiped,  and«ontainiog 
40  cubic  feet,  to  mount  rapidly  upwards 
to  tlie  ceiling  of  a  chamber,  ana  after- 
wards, in  a  gs^en,  to  the  height  of  36  feet, 
by  heating  it  in  the  inside  with  burning 
paper.  The  two  brothers  soon  after- 
wards repeated  the  experiment  at  Anno- 
nay,  where  the  parallelopiped  ascended 
in  the  ojicn  air  70  feet.  A  larger  ma- 
chme,  containing  650  cubic  feet,  rose 
with  equal  success. — ^They  now  resolved 
to  make  the  experiment  on  a  large  scale, 
and  prepared  a  machine  of  linen,  hned 
with  paper,  which  was  117  feet  in  circum- 
ference, weighed  430  pounds,  and  car- 
ried more  than  400  pounds  of  ballast 
This  they  sent  up,  June  5, 1783,  at  Auno- 
nay.  It  rose  in  ten  minutes  to  a  height 
of  6000  feet,  and  felt  7668  feet  fixxm  the 
place  of  Qscenmon.  The  method  used  to 
cause  it  to  ascend  was,  to  kindle  a  straw 
fire  under  the  aperture  of  the  machine, 
in  which  they  threw,  from  time  to  time, 
chopped  wool.  But,  though  the  desired 
effect  was  produced,  they  had  no  clear 
nor  correct  idea  of  the  cause.  They  did 
not  attribute  ,the  ascension  of  the  vessel 
to  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  eneiosed  in 
it  by  the  operation  of  the  heat,  but  to  a 
peculiar  gas,  which  they  su[^[)osed  to  be 
developed  by  the  burning  of  the  straw 
and  wool  The  error  of  this  opinion 
was  not  discovered  till  a  later  penod. — 
These  experiments  roused  the  attention 
of  all  the  philosophers  of  Paris.  It  oc- 
curred to  some  of  them,  that  the  same 
effect  might  be  produced  by  inflammable 
air.  M.  Charics,  professor  of  natural 
philosophy,  filled  a  ball  of  lutestring,  12 
feet  in  diametei^  and  coated  with  a  varnish 
of  gum-elastic,  with  such-^aa  It  weighed 
25  pounds,  rose  3123  feet  m  two  minutes^ 
disajipearcd  in  the  clouds,  and  descended 
to  the  earth,  after  tliree  quarters  of  an 
hour,  at  the  village  of  Gonesse,  about  15 
nailes  fit>m  Paris.— Thus  we  see  two 
original  kinds  of  balloons;  those  filled 
wiui  heated  air,  and  those  filled  with  in- 
flammable air. — ^Meantime,'  Montgolfier 
had  ^ne  to  Paris,  and  found  an  assistant 
in  Pilatre  de  Rozier,  the  superintendent 
of  tlie  royal  museum.  They  completed, 
together,  in  Oct  17S3,  a  new  machine, 
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74  ^t  in  height  and  48  in  hreadth,  in 
which  Rozier  rentured  for  the  first  time 
to  ascend,  though  only  50  feet  The  bal- 
loon was  fi?6m  caution  &stened  by  cords, 
and  soon  drawn  down.  Eventumlv,  the 
machine,  being  sufSsred  to  move  n«ely, 
took  an  oblique  course,  and  at  length 
sunk  down  eraduallv  about  100  feet  fix>m 
its  starting  place. — By  this  the  world  was 
convinceMiat  a  balloon  might,  with  prop- 
er management,  carry  a  man  through  the 
air ;  and  the  fust  atrial  expedition  was 
determined  on.  Nov,  21,  1783,  Pilatre 
de  Rpzier  and  the  marauis  d'  Arlandes 
ascended  fix>m  the  castle  la  M uette,  in  the 
presence  of  an  innumerable  multitude, 
with  a  machine  containing  6000  cubic 
feet  The  balloon,  after  having  attained 
a  considerable  height,  came  down,  in  25 
minutes,  about  9050  yards  fix>m  la  Muette. 
But  the  dariue  aeronauts  had  been  ex- 
posed to  considerable  danger.  The  bal- 
Jbon  was  aeitated  very  violently  several 
times ;  the  nre  had  burnt  holes  in  it;  the 
place  on  which  they  stood  was  injured, 
and  some  cords  broken.  They  perceived 
that  it  was  necessary  to  descend  without 
delay ;  but  when  they  were  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  new  difficulties  pre- 
sented themselves.  The  weak  coal  fire 
no  longer  supported  the  linen  balloon, 
the  whole  of  which  fell  into  the  flame. 
Rozier,  who  had  not  vet  succeeded  in 
descending,  just  escaped  being  burnt — M. 
Charles,  mo  had  joined  with  M.  Robert, 
soon  after  inform^  the  public  that  ihey 
would  ascend  in  a  balloon  filled  with  hi- 
flammable  air.  To  defi^  the  neces- 
sary expense  of  10,000  hvres,  he  opened 
a  subscription.  The  balloon  vras  spheri- 
cal, 26  feet  in  diameter,  and  consisted  of 
silk  coated  with  a  varnish  of  gum-elastic. 
The  (car  for  the  aeronauts  was  attached  to 
several  cords,  which  were  fastened  to  a 
net,  drawn  over  the  upper  part  of  the 
balloon.  A  valve  was  constructed  above, 
which  could  be  opened  firom  the  car,  by 
means  of  cords,  and  shut  by  a  spring. 
This  served  to  afford  an  outlet  to  the  in- 
flanimable  air,  if  they  wished  to  descend, 
or  feund  it  necessary  to  diminish  it  The 
filUng  lasted  several  days ;  and,  Dec.  1, 
the  voyage  was  comftienced  firom  the 
gardens  of  the  Tuileries.  The  baUoon 
quicUy  rose  to  a  height  of  1800  feet,  and 
disappeared  fix)m  the  eyes  of  the  specta- 
tors., The  aeronauts  ^ligently  observed 
the  barometer,  which  never  stood  at  less 
than  26°,  threw  out  gradually  the  ballast 
they  had  taken  in  to  keep  the  balloon 
steady,  and  descended  safely  at  Nesle. 
But  as  soon  as  Robert  ste{;^>ed  out,  and  it 


^was  thus  lightened  of  130  pounds,  it  rose 
*  again  with  ereat  rapidity  anout  QCKX)  feet 
It  expanded  itself  with  such  ferce,  that  it 
must  have  been  torn  to  pieces,  had  not 
Charles,  with  much  presence  of  mind, 
opened  the  valve  to  accommodate  tlie 
quantity  of  gas  to  the  rarity  of  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere.  After  the  lapse 
of  half  an  hour,  the  balloon  sunk  down 
on  a  plain,  about  three  miles  tcom  the 
place  of  its  second  ascent — ^These  suc- 
cessful aerial  voyages  were  soon  followed 
by  others.  Blancnard  had  already  as- 
cended several  times,  when  he  deter- 
mined to  cross  the  channel  between  Eng- 
land and  France,  which  is  about  23  miles 
wide,  in  a  balloon  filled  v^th  inflammable 
air.  He  succeeded  in  this  bold  attempt, 
Jan.  7, 1785,  accompanied  by  an  Ameri- 
can gentleman,  Dr.  Jefilries.  About  one 
o'clock,  they  left  the  English  coast,  and 
at  lialf  past  t^vo,  were  on  the  French. 
Pilatre  de  Rozier,  mentioned  before  as 
tlie  first  aeronaut,  attempted,  June  14, 
1785,  in  company  with  Mr.  Remain,  to 
pass  from  tlie  French  to  the  English  side ; 
but  the  attempt  was  unsuccessful,  and  the 
adventurers  lost  their  lives.  M.  de  Ro- 
zier had  on  this  occasion  united  the  two 
kinds  of  balloons ;  under  one,  filled  with 
inflammable  air,  which  did  not  alone 
possess  sufficient  elevating  power,  was  a 
second,  filled  by  means  of  a  coal  fire  un- 
der it  Rozier  had  chosen  this  combina- 
tion, hoping  to  unite  the  advantages  of 
both  kinds.  By  means  of  the  lower  bal- 
loon, he  intended  to  rise  and  sink  at 
pleasure,  which  is  not  possible  with  in- 
flammable air ;  for  a  balloon  filled  with 
tliis,  when  once  sunk  to  the  earth,  cannot 
rise  again  with  the  same  weight,  without 
being  filled  anew ;  while,  on  me  contrary, 
1^  increasing  or  diminishing  the  fire  under 
a  balloon  fil&d  with  heated  air,  it  can  be 
made  to  rise  and  fall  alternately.  But  this 
experiment  caused  the  death  of  the  projec- 
tore.  Probably  the  coals,  which  were  only 
ia  a  glowing  state  near  the  sur&ce  of  the 
ground,  were  suddenly  kindled  to  a  light 
flame  as  the  balloon  rose,  and  set  it  on 
fire.  The  whole  machine  was  soon  in 
flames,  and  the  two  aeronauts  were  pre- 
cipitated firom  on  high.  The  condkion 
of^  their  mangled  bodies  confirms  the  con- 
jecture that  they  were  killed  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  the  gas. — ^This  unhappy  acci- 
dent did  not  deter  others ;  on  the  contra- 
ry, the  experiments  were  by  degrees 
repeated  in  other  countries. — However 
important  this  invention  may  be,  it  has 
as  yet  led  to  no  considerable  results.  Its 
use  has  hitherto  been  confined  to  obser- 
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TOtkms  in  tiie  upper  regibns  of  the  atmos- 
phere. But  'should  we  ever  learn  to 
ffukle  the  baUoon  at  will,  it  jnight,  per- 
haps, be  employed  for,  purposes  of  which 
W8  now  have  hardly  an  idea;  possibly 
the  plan  of  professor  Robertson  might  he 
accomplished  by  the  construction  of  a 
gigantic  balloon,  which  would  enable  us 
to  perform  an  aCrial  circumnavigation  of 
the.  earth.  During  the  French  revolution, 
an  aekt)Static  institution  was  founded  at 
Meudon,  not  fer  from  Paris,  for  the  edu- 
cation of  a  corps  of  aeronauts,  witli  Oie 
\iew  of  introducing  bsllloons  into  armies 
as  a  means  of  reconnoitring  the  enemy. 
But  this  use  of  balloons  was  soon  laid 
aside,  for,  like  every  other,  it  must  be  at- 
tended ynth  great  uncertainty,  as  long 
as  the  machine  has  to  ol3ey  the  wind. 
Among  the  French,  Blanchard  and  Gar- 
nerin  have  undertaken  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  afirial  voyages ;  among  the  Ger- 
mans, professor  Jimgius,  in  Berlin,  in 
1^5  and  ISOC,  made  the  first  Since 
that  time,  professor  Reichard  and  his 
wife  have  become  known  by  their  aeri- 
al excursions.  Even  in  Constantinople, 
such  a  voyage  was  performed,  at  die  wish 
and  expense  of  the  sultan,  by  two  Eng- 
lishmen, Bariy  and  Devigne.  Blanchanl 
has  rendered  an  essential  service  to  aero- 
nauts by  the  invention  of  the  parachute, 
which  they  can  use,  in  case  of  necessity, 
to  let  themselves  down  without  danger. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  regu- 
late the  course  of  balloons,  by  means  of 
oars,  wings,  &C.,  but  hitherto  with  little 
success. 

Aerostatio?j,  or  Aerostatics,  is  the 
science  of  weighing  air,  either  by  itself 
or  with  other  substances.  Since  the  in- 
vention of  the  balloon,  this  term  has  been 
sometimes  applied  to  the  art  of  managing 
balloons,  which  is  more  properly  caUed 
aeronautics,  (q.  v.J 

iEscBiif  £s  ;  a  famous  orator  of  Athens ; 
bom  393,  died  323,  B.  C.  Being  the  son 
of  poor  parents,  he  passed  his  youth 
among  the  lower  classes,  witli  whom  he 
wandered  about,  partaking  in  tlieir  amuse- 
ments^ particularly  in  the  festivals  in  hon- 
or of  Baechua  Encouraged  by  their  ap- 
plause, be  became  an  actor,  acquired  the 
right  of  citizenship,  engaged  in  politics, 
attended  the  lectures  of  Plato  and  Isocra- 
tea,  and  soon  became  the  rival  of  Demos- 
thenes, whom,  however,  her  did  not  equal 
in  power  and  energy,  although  he  vi^as 
distingiiialied  by  a  happy  choice  of  words, 
and  by  richness  and  perspicuity  of  ideas. 
He  mdually  lost  the  favor  of  the  people, 
and  led  to  Rhodes  and  Samoa,  where  he 


gave  instruction  in  rlietoric  tiD  his  dieath* 
Three  oratioi^  and  twelve  letteni  of  hi» 
are  extant  They  are  to  be  found  in  tbo 
collections  of  Aldus,  Stephanus  and 
Reiske,  (3d  and  4th  vola.) 

iEscHiNEs,  the  philosopher,  a  na|ive 
of  Athens,  who,  by  wav  of  distinction 
fixim  the  |M«ceding,  is  caned  the  SocraHcf 
was  a  poor  disciple  of  Socrates.  We 
possess  under  his  name  three  dialogues, 
"On  Virtue,"  "On  Riches,"  and  "On 
Death^**  which,  however,  are  not  allowed 
by  stnct  critics  to  be  genuine.  The  best 
edition  is  that  of  I.  5\  Fischer,  Leipsic,. 
178G. 

iEscHYLUs ;  the  father  of  ancient  Greek 
tragedy ;  born  in  the  8d  or  4th  year  of  the 
()3d  Olympiad  (525  B.  C),  at  Eleusis,  m 
Attica,  of  a  noble  &mily.  Of  the  circu m- 
stances  of  his  life  wo  have  but  deficient 
and  uncertain  accounts.  He  fou^t  in 
the  battles  of  Marathon  and  Salamis,  wit* 
nessed  the  destruction  of  the  power  of 
Darius  and  Xerxes,  and  wrote*  his  trage- 
dies under  the  proud  feeling  of  a  success- 
ful struggle  for  liberty.  In  these  he  first 
raised  tiie  trf^ical  art  fix)m  the  rude  be- 
ginnings of  Thespis  to  a  dignified  char- 
acter, so  that  he  may  be  considered  as 
its  real  creator.  Tragedy  sprang  from 
his  head  in  fidl  armor  (says  A.  W. 
Schlegel),  Rke  Pallas  f\*om  the  head  of 
Jupiter.  He  clothed  it  with  becoming 
dignity,  and  gave  it  an  appropriate  place 
of  exhibition ;  he  invented  scenic  pomj>, 
and  not  only  instructed  the  chorus  m 
sinmng  and  dancing,  but  appeared  him- 
self in  the  character  of  a  player.  He  fir^ 
perfected  tlie  dialogue,  and  reduced  the 
lyrical  part  of  the  tragedy,  wliich  still, 
however,  occupies  too  much  space  in  his 
plays.  His  characters  are  sketched  with 
a  few  bold  and  strong  features ;  his  plots 
are  extremely  simple,  but  grand.  His  art 
knew  nothing  of  intrigues  and  dovelope- 
ments.  All  his  poetiy  reveals  a  lofty  and 
ardent  mind.  Not  the  soflcr  emotions, 
but  terror  is  his  ruling  characteristic.  He 
holds  up  the  head  oiMedusa  to  the  over- 
awed spectators.  His  manner  of  treating 
fate  is  terrible  in  the  extreme ;  in  all  its 
gloomy  majestj'-  it  hovers  over  mortals. 
The  Cothurnus  of  iEschylus  is  of  an  iron 
weight ;  none  but  giant  figmres  stride  in 
it  It  appears  to  have  required  an  efibrt 
in  him  to  represent  mete  men.  He  deals 
commonly  with  gods,  especially  the  Ti- 
tans, those  elder  deities,  the  symbols  of 
the  dark  primitive  powers  of  nature,  long 
since  cast  down  to  Tartarus.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  grandeur  of  hiff  figures,  be 
endeavors  to  make  their  language  gigantic 
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Thence  arise  harsh  expressions,  oyerioad- 
ed  with  epithets,  and  fi^uently,  in  his 
chorus,  intricate  constructions  and  great 
pbscurity.  In  the  daring  grandeur  of  his 
images  and  expressions,  he  resembles 
Dante  and  Shakspeare.  We  have  only 
7  of  his  tragedies  remaining :  their  whole 
number  is  stated  to  have  b^n  70 ;  accord- 
ing to  some,  90 ;  but  amonff  these,  ac- 
cording to  the  tesdm6ny  of  the  ancients, 
we  have  some  of  his  principal  works. 
They  are,  **  The  Prometheus  Vinctus,** 
"The  Seven  before  Thebes,"  "The  Per- 
sians," "Agamemnon,"  "The  ChoCphorae," 
"  The  Eumenides,"  and  "  The  Suppliants." 
Disgusted  at  seeing  inferior  pieces  pre- 
ferred to  his  own,  and  particularly  at  the 
victory  of  the  young  Sophocles,  or,  ac- 
cording to  the  more  probable  account, 
compelled  by  an  accusation  of  atheism, 
iEschylus  left  his  native  country,  and 
went  to  Sicily,  where  he  was  received 
with  great  honors  by  king  Hiero,  and 
died  456  B.  C,  at  the  age  of  70  years. 
The  best  editions  of  his  works  are,  Lon- 
don, 1663  and  1664,  folio,  by  Stanley ; 
Hague,  in  1745,  2  vols,  quarto,  by  Paw,; 
and  Halle,  1809  to  1821, 5  vols.  3d  edition 
by  Schfttz.  Single  plays  have  been  pub- 
lished by  Brunck,  Herrmann,  Blomneld, 
and  others. 

iEscuLAPius;  the  god  of  medicine. 
Some  writers  call  him  a  son  of  ApoUo  and 
Arsinoe,  daughter  of  Leucippus ;  otheis,  of 
Apollo  and  Coronis,  daughter  of  Phlecyas. 
There  are  also  different  accounts  of  the 
wonders  which  befell  his  infancy.  Accord- 
ing to  some,  he  was  exposed  by  his  mother, 
guckled  by  a  goat,  found  by  shepherds,  and 
his  divine  nature  recognised  by  a  glittering 
halo  round  his  head :  according  to  oth- 
ers, Coronis  having  admitted  the  em- 
braces of  Ischys  as  well  as  those  of 
Apollo,  the  latter,  in  a  fit  of  anser  (or 
Diana  in  his  stead),  killed  Coronis,  but 
saved  the  child  fi*om  her  womb.  The 
lost  opinion  was  the  most  common,  and 
was  confirmed  by  the  Pythian  oracle. 
Apollo  afterwards  brought  his  son  to  Chi- 
ron, who  instructed  him  in  medicine  and 
hunting.  In  the  former  he  acquired  a 
high  degree  of  skill,  so  as  to  surpass  even 
the  fame  of  his  teacher.  He  not  only 
prevented  the  death  of  the  hving,  but 
even  recalled  the  dead  to  life.  Jupiter, 
however,  induced -by  the  complaints  of 
his  brother  Pluto,  slew  M,  with  a  thun- 
derboh.  After  his  death,  he  received  di- 
vine honors.  In  particular,  he  was  wor- 
shipped at  Epklaurus  in  Peloponnesus, 
(see  ArgoHi)^  where  a  temple  with  a 
grove  was  dedicated  to  him.    From  the 


accurate  register  here  kept  of  the  most 
remarkable  diseases  and  their  remedies, 
the  greatest  physicians  gathered  experi- 
ence and  knowledge.  Thence  his  wor- 
ship spread  over  aS  Greece,  and  finally 
to  Rome.  After  the  pla^e  had  .raged 
there  for  three  years,  ambassadors  were 
sent  to  iCsculapius  at  Epidaurus  by  the 
advice  of  the  Delphian  Apollo.  They 
had  hardly  appeared  before  the  god, 
when  a  serpent  crept  fit)m  beneath  his 
image,  and  hastened  directly  to  the  Ro- 
man ship.  This  serpent,  which  was 
thought  to  be  -iEsculapius  himself  was 
carried  with  great  solemnity  to  Rome, 
upon  which  the  pla^e  ceased.  JEacu- 
lapius  had  two  sons,  Machaon  and  Poda- 
lirius,  who  were  called  Asdepiadesy  and 
during  the  Trojan  war  made  themselves 
famous  as  heroes  and  physicians.  His 
daughters  were  Hygeia,  laso,  Panacea 
and  iEgle,  the  first  of  whom  was  wor- 
shipped as  the  goddess  of  health.  iEscu  - 
lapms  is  represented  with  a  large  beard, 
holding  a  knotty  staff,  roimd  much  was 
entwined  a  serpent,  the  symbol  of  con- 
valescence. Near  him  stands  the  cock, 
the  symbol  of  watchfidness.  He  is  some- 
times crovmed  with  the  laurel  of  Apollo. 
Sometimes  his  little  son  Telesphorus  b 
represented  beside  him,  with  a  cap  upon 
his  head,  wrapped  up  in  a  cloak.  Some- 
times iEsculapius  is  represented  under 
the  image  of  a  serpent  only. 

iEsop ;  the  oldest  Greek  ftibulist  He 
is  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Phryna, 
and  a  slave,  till  he  was  set  fi-ee  by  nis 
la8to^vner.  He  Hved  about  the  middle 
of  the  6th  century  B.  C.  He  inculcated 
rules  of  practical  morality,  drawn  from 
the  habits  of  the  inferior  creation,  and 
thus  spread  his  fiime  through  Greece  and 
all  the  neighboring  countries.  CrcGsus, 
king  of  Lydia,  invited  iEsop  to  his  court, 
and  kept  him  always  about  his  person. 
Indeed,  he  was  never  absent,  except  dur- 
ing his  journeys  to  Greece,  Persia  and 
Egypt  Chbsus  once  sent  him  to  Delphi 
to  oflfer  a  sacrifice  to  Apollo ;  while  en- 
gaged in  this  embassy,  he  wrote  his  fiible 
of  the  Floating  Log,  which  appeared  terri- 
ble at  a  distance,  but  lost  its  terrors  when 
approached.  The  priests  of  Delphi,  ap- 
plying the  feble  to  themselves,  resolved 
to  take  vengeance  on  the  author,  and 
plunged  him  fixmi  a  precipice.  Planu- 
des,  who  wrote  a  miserable  romance,  of 
which  he  makes  JSsop  the  hero,  describes 
him  as  exceeravely  deformed  and  disa- 
greeable in  his  appearance,  and  given  to 
stuttering;  but  this  account  does  not  agree 
vrith  what  his  contemporaries  say  of  him. 
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The  stories  related  oiJSspipy  even  by  the 
ancients,  are  not  entitled  to  credit.  A 
collection  of  fables  made  by  Planudes, 
which  are  still  extant  under  the  name  of 
the  Grecian  fabulist,  are  ascribed  to  him 
with  little  foundation ;  their  origin  is  lost 
in  the  darkness  of  antiquity.  Of  the 
carW  editions,  the  most  valuable  are  those 
l^  Henry  Stephens,  Paris,  1546, 4to.  f  and 
by  Hudson,  OxfOTd,  1718.  More  lately, 
they  have  been  published  from  the  man- 
uscript, in  a  very  different  form,  by  De 
Furia,  2  vols.,  Florence,  1809,  and  Leip- 
ac,  1810;  Coray,  Paris,  1810;  and 
Schneider,  Breslau,  1811.  These  fables 
have  had  nnmberiess  imitators. 

iEsopus,  Clodius,  a  celebrated  actor, 
who  flourished  about  the  G70th  year  of 
Rome.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Ro»- 
cius.  His  folly  in  spending  money  on 
expensive  dishes  niaao  him  as  conspicu- 
ous as  his  dramatic  talent&  He  is  said, 
at  one  entertainment,  to  have  had  a  dish 
filled  with  sinking  and  speaking  birds, 
which  cost  £800.  When  acting,  he  en- 
tered into  his  part  to  such  a  degree*  as 
sometimes  to  be  seized  with  a  perfect 
ecstasy.  Plutarch  mentions  it  as  report- 
ed of  him,  that,  whilst  he  was  represent- 
ing Atreiis,  deliberating  how  he  should 
revenge  himself  on  Thyestes,  he  was  so 
transported  beyond  himself  that  he  smote 
with  his  truncheon  one  of  the  servants 
who  was  crossing  the  stage,  and. killed 
him  on  the  spot 

Aesthetics  (from  the  Greek  aXa^tfOic, 
perceptionj ;  the  science  which  treats  of 
the  beautiful,  and  of  the  various  applica- 
tions of  its  principles.  Bauragarten,  a  pro- 
^«sor  in  tbe  university  at  Frankfort  on 
the  Oder,  first  used  this  name,  and  in- 
tended to  designate  by  it  a  In-anch  of  phi- 
keophy,  whicn  should  establish  coirect 
principles  of  criticism  in  relation  to  the 
beautiful.  Since  the  time  of  Baumgarten, 
this  word  has  been  used  in  Germany, 
France,  and  Italy,  and  has  lately  been 
employed  by  some  English  writers.  For 
the  character  of  the  science,  and  the  atten- 
tion which  it  has  received,  see  PkUagaphy, 

ifiTHER ;  an  extremely  fine,  subtile  and 
elastic  fluid,  which  philosophers  have  sup- 
posed to  be  diflusea  throughout  the  uni- 
verse, and  by  means  of  which  they  have 
exphunedmany  of  the  greatjphenomena  of 
nature.  It  is  mentioned  by  Aristotle.  Its 
existence  cannot  be  proved.  Newton  be- 
lieved  in  it,  and  explams  by  it  the  connexion 
at  die  parts  of  a  body,  and  the  laws  of 
gravity.  EulerasBorts  that  csther  is  almost 
WfiOOfiOO  times  diinner,  and  1,278  times 
mofe  elastic,  than  atmospheric  air. 


•  Ether.), 


iETHEB ;  in  chen 

iETHiopiA.    (See  E^mjna,) 

iETHR^.    (See  Theseus.) 

JStius  ;  one  of  the  most  zealous  de- 
fenders of  Arianism,  bom  iu  Syria,  flour-  . 
ished  about  396,  and  his  followers  were 
called  MHans, 

^TNA  (in  Italian,  monte  GibeUo);  the 
fiunous  volcanic  mountain  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Sicily,  not  &r  from  Catania. 
This  mountain  rises  more  than  10,000 
feet  above  the  surfrice  of  tlie  sea;  Buf- 
fon  thmks,  2000  fathoms ;  Saussure  gives 
10,963  feet,  Spallanzaui  11/100,  and  sir 
G.  Shuckburgh  10,954.  Its  circumference 
at  the  base  is  180  miles.  On  its  sides  are 
77  cities,  towns  and  villages,  containing 
about  115,000  mhabitant&  From  Cata- 
nia to  the  summit  the  distance  is  30 
miles,  and  the  traveller  must  pass  through . 
three  distinct  climates — the  hot,  the  tem- 
^rate  and  the  Irigid.  Accordingly,  the 
whole  mountain  is  divided  into  three  diek 
tinct  regions,  called  the  fertile  region  (re- 
gione  cuUa),  the  woody  region  iregume 
sdvosa),  and  the  barren  region  (regionc 
desertai  The  lowest  renon  extends 
through  an  ascent  of  firom  12  to  18  miles. 
The  city  of  Catania  and  several  villa^ 
are  situated  in  the  first  zone,  which 
abounds  in  pastures,  orchards,  and  vari- 
ous kinds  of  fiiiit-trees.  Its  great  fertility 
is  ascribed  chiefly  to  the  decomposition 
of  lava ;  it  is  perhaps  owing,  in  part,  to 
cultivatioiL  The  figs  and  firuits  in  gen- 
eral, in  this  region,  are  reckoned  the  finest 
in  Sicily.  The  lava  here  flows  from  a 
number  of  small  mountains,  which  are 
dispersed  over  the  immense  decli^dty  of 
ifitna.  The  woody  region,  or  temperate 
zone,  extends  fi:t)m  8  to  10  miles  in  a  di- 
rect line  towards  the  top  of  the ,  moun- 
tain ;  it  comprehends  a  surface  of  about 
40  or  45  square  leagues,  and  forms  a  zone 
of  the  brightest  green  all  round  the 
mountain,  exhibiting  a  pleasing  contrast 
to  its  white  arid  hoary  head.  It  is  called 
la  regione  selvosa,  because  it  abounds  in 
oaks,  beeches  and  firs.  The  soil  is  simi- 
lar to  tiiat  of  the  lower  region.  The  air 
here  is  cool  and  refireshing,  and  every 
breeze  is  loaded  with  a  thousand  per- 
fumes, the  whole  ground  being  covered 
with  the  richest  aromatic  plants.  Many 
parts  of  this  region  are  the  most  deh^ht- 
ml  spots  upon  earth,  and  have  inspired 
ancient  and  modem  poets  with  imager  of 
beauty  and  loveliness.  The  animal  kinjp- 
dom  of  these  two  regions  is  not  equal  m 
point  of  richness  to  the  vegetable.  The 
upper  or  barren  region  is  marked  out  by  a 
ctfcle  of  snow  and  ice.    Its  surfece  is,  for 
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the' most  part,  flat,  and  the  approach  to  it 
is  indicated  by  the  decline  of  vegetation,  by 
uncovered  rocks  of  lava  and  heaps  of  sand, 
by  near  views  of  an  expanse  of  snow  and 
ice,  and  of  torrents  of  smoko  issuing  from 
the  crater  of  the  mountain,  also  by  the 
difficulty  and  danger  of  advanciiu^  amidst 
streams  of  melted  snow,  sheets  of  icefand 
gusts  of  chiUing  winds.  The  curious 
traveller,  hoAvever,  thinks  himself  amply 
rewarded,  upon  gaining  the  summit,  for 
the  j>eril  which  he  has  encountered.  The 
number  of  stars  seems  increased,  and 
their  light  appears  brighter  than  usual ; 
the  lustre  of  the  milky  way  is  like  a  pure 
flame  that  shoots  across  the  heavens ;  and 
with  the  naked  eye  we  may  observe  clus- 
ters of  stara  totally  invisible  in  the  lower 
regions.  The  scorite,  of  which  the  moun- 
tain is  composed,  have  the  same  kind  of 
base,  containmg  scliori  and  feldspar.  The 
firet  eruption  of  which  we  have  any  aif- 
thentic  account,  is  mentioned  by  Diodonis 
Siculus.  The  last  eruption  took  pkico  in 
1819.  It  appears  very  probable  that  mount 
iEtna  is  exhausting  its  volcanic  powers; 
as  the  eruptions  of  modem  times  are  by 
no  means  so  frequent  as  in  former  ages, 
nor  are  they  so  tremendous  in  their  ex- 
tern and  effects.  Before  the  Christian 
sera,  there  were  9  crUptiona,  of  which 
those  in  477  and  121  B.  C.  are  the  most 
important :  after  Christ,  the  most  impor- 
tant are  those  in  1160,  11G9, 1329, 1536, 
1537,  1660, 1G93, 17G3, 1787, 1792,  1802, 
1809, 1811, 1819.  Mount  iEtna  suppties 
Sicily  and  a  large  part  of  Italy,  and  even 
Malta,  with  tho  luxurj'  of  snow  and  ice. 
The  trade  in  the«o  articles  belongs  to  the 
bishop  of  Catania,  who,  as  it  is  stated, 
makes  from  3000  to  4000  dollars  per  an- 
num by  h.  The  vegetation  of  the  woody 
region  is  exceedingly  luxuriant.  There 
is  one  chestnut  tree,  tmder  which  100 
horses  may  be  sheltered  against  the  sun ; 
it  therefore  is  called  dei  cento  cctvallu  (See 
DenmCs  Voyage  jntiortsqth  en  Sidle,  vol. 
4.,  and  AUxander  von  HumboldVs  Per- 
sonal JSTarraUve,)  Since  1824,  Catania 
has  had  the  Gioenian  Academy  (so  called 
in  honor  of  the  chevalier  Giusep)>e  Gioeni, 
author  of  a  LHolo^  Vestwiana\  the  ob- 
ject of  which  is  to  mvestigote  die  topogra- 
phy and  natural  history  of  iEtna. 

iEroLiA ;  a  country  in  Greece,  on  the 
northern  coast  of  the  Corinthian  gulf;  so 
called  from  iEtolns,  the  brother  of  Epeus, 
khiff  of  Elis,  who,  escaping  from  Elis, 
made  himself  master  of  this  re^on.  An- 
cient iCtolia  was  separated  from  Acar- 
nania  by  the  river  Acheldus,  and  extend- 
ed thence  to  Calydon,  or  to  the  river 


Evenua  On  the  south  by  the  gulf  of 
Corinth,  and  Thessaly  on  the  noi^.  Its 
extent  fit)m  north  to  south  was  about  48 
miles,  and  from  cast  to  west  above  20. 
It  was  subsequently  enlai^d  by  success- 
ful wars.  The  additions  were  compre- 
hended under  the  name  of  j£tolia  hpic- 
telos.  The  borders  of  iEtolia  on  the 
north  were  now  mount  CEta  and  the  Atlia- 
manes  in  Epirus.  Thermopylae,  Hera- 
clea,  and  a  great  part  of  Thessaly  also 
belonged  to  it.  On  the  cast,  Doris  and 
the  coast  as  far  as  Naupactus  and  Eupa- 
lion  were  added  to  it.  The  country  was 
rough  and  unfruitful,  but  strong  by  rea- 
son of  its  mountains.  According  to  He- 
rodotus and  Aristotle,  lions  infest^  JE,  in 
the  most  ancient  ti^es.  The  original 
ancestors  of  the  iEtoiians  were  Hellenes. 
Divided  into  small  tribes,  they  had  no 
principal  city ;  they  were  occupied  in 
hunting  and  robbery,  and  made  tliem- 
selves  leared  both  on  land  and  sea.  In  their 
state  of  independence,  they  preserved  for 
a  long  time  their  ancient  rudeness  of 
manners.  They  very  early  formed  the 
great  ilCtoUan  confederacy,  which  assem- 
bled once  a  year  at  Therma,  but  first 
became  remarkal>le  in  the  time  of  the 
Achiean  league.  To  oppose  this  confed- 
eracy they  united  with  the  Romans ;  and 
afterwards  deserted  them,  on  perceiving 
that  their  freedom  was  in  danger  from 
their  alhes.  They  then  went  over  to  the 
side  of  the  Macedonians,  with  whom  they 
were  obliged  at  last  to  submit  to  the  Ro- 
man yoke.  The  government  of  M.  was 
republican,  controlled  by  the  PajMeUAivm, 
a  ^neral  council,  held  as  occasion  re- 
quired. Livy  says  tliat  their  cavalry  was 
at  one  period  esteemed*  superior  to  that 
of  any  other  of  tlie  Grecian  states. 

Affa  ;  a  weight  on  the  Gold  Coast  of 
Guinea,  equal  to  one  ounce.  ■ 

Affinity;  hi  chemistry.  When  two 
bodies  are  brought  in  contact  with  each 
other,  they  will  often,  without  the  sensdble 
operation  of  any  exti'aneous  influences, 
combine  l^  fl  spontaneous  and  reciprocal 
action,  and  form  new  bodies  with  diflTer- 
ent  properties;  a  single  body,  modified 
by  the  action  of  the  natural  agents,  ca- 
loric, electricity,  &c  sometunes  produces 
the  same  results ;  finally,  a  body  not  ap- 
parently acted  upon  by  other  bodies,  nor 
oy  the  natural  agents,  sometimes  acquires 
new  properties,  and  assumes  new  forms. 
These  changes  in  the  chemical  character 
of  liodies  are  {nt>duced  by  a  force,  to 
which  we  *give  the  name  of  i0mty 
Some  of  the  laws  or  modes  of  action  of 
this  force  are,  that  it  is  exerted  only  at 
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sible  distancesy  which  dtstuiguiflhes 
It  fitMn  gravitation  (see  Mracium)y  and 
between  heteroffeneous  particles,  in  which 
it  difiers  from  cohesion  (q.  v.)  The  proper- 
ties  of  the  resuking  compound  diner  es- 
sentialiy  fix>m  its  component  parts,  as  a 
salt  is  formed  by  an  acid  and  an  alkalL 
The  forms  of  the  elements  aro  often 
changed,  and  the  change  is  attended  with 
remarkable  phenomena,  as  the  explosion 
of  ganpowde^  by  its  conversion  into 
puses,  the  soUdification  of  water  in  tak- 
ing lime,  &c.  One  of  the  most  important 
laws  of  affinity  is,  that  one  body  has  not 
the  same  force  of  afBnity  towards  all 
othere,  but  attracts  them  very  unequally, 
and  some  of  them  not  at  all.  The  knowl- 
edge of  the  affinities  of  difterent  bodies 
is  of  great  use  to  the  chemist  in  effecting 
decompositions.  Bergmann,  who  first,  in 
1775,  developed  the  Sieory  of  affinities^ 
distinguishes  three  cases  in  the  reciprocal 
action  of  two  bodies — when  the^  are  both 
free,  which  he  calls  simpU  t^ffimiy ;  when 
one  of  them  is  aheady  in  combination, 
dedive  ;  and  when  both  are  combined  in 
different  compounds,  complex.  Berthollet 
has  much  improved  the  theory  of  affini- 
ties. (See  BerUioUeVs  StaUque  cMmique^ 
and  Bmdius*  Theory  of  chemical  Propor- 
tions.) 

Affiphtt,  in  law,  is  that  degree  of 
connexion,  which  subsists  between  one 
of  two  married  persons  and  the  blood  re- 
lations of  the  other.  It  is  no  real  kindred. 
A  person  cannot,  by  legal  succession,  re- 
ceive an  inheritance  from  a  relation  by 
affinity;  neither  does  it  extend  to  the 
nearest-  relations  of  husband  and  wife,  bo 
as  to  create  a  mutual  relation  between 
them.  The  degrees  of  affinity  are  com- 
puted in  the  same  way  as  those  of  con- 
sanguinity, or  blood.  By  the  Jewish  law, 
marriage  was  prolubited  witliin  certain 
degrees.  Nearly  the  same  limitations  are 
adopted  into  the  laws  of  Europe  and 
America.  AH  legal  impediments,  arising 
from  affinity,  cease  upon  the  death  of  the 
husband  or  wife,  excepting,  of  course, 
those  which  relate  to  the  marriage  of  tlie 
survivor.  The  table  of  forbidden  degrees 
of  affimty  is,  by  the  ecclesiastical  law  of 
England,  commanded  to  be  hung  up  in 
all  churches.  Tlie  Roman  church  speaks 
of  spiritual  qfinity^  wliich  is  contracted 
by  tlie  sacraments  of  baptism  aqd  con- 
firmation ;  according  to  which  a  god- 
&ther  may  not  marry  his  god-dau^iter 
without  a  dispensation. 

Affirmation  s^^nifiee,  in  one  sense, 
the  solemn  declaranons  of  Quakers,  and 
members  of  some  other  sects,  in  confir- 
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mation  of  their  testimony  in  courts  of  kw, 
or  of  their  statements  on  other  occasions, 
on  which  the  sanction  of  an  oath  is  re- 
quired of  other  persons.  The  En^^ish 
laws  did  not  pennit  affirmations  in^ead 
of  oaths;  in  criminal  cases,  until  IS2S. 
No  distinction  has  been  made,  in  any  of 
the  United  States,  between  testimonies  in 
civil  and  criminal  cases  in  this  respect,  it 
having  been  permitted  to  Quakers  gener- 
ally, and,  for  the  most  part,  ta  other  per- 
sons scrupulous  about  swearing,  to  ^ive 
testimony  upon  mere  solemn  affirmation. 
Even  the  president  of  the  U.  S.  is  allowed 
to  affirm  instead  of  taking  the  usual  oath, 
when  inducted  into  office,  if  he  has  (H>n- 
scicntious  scruples  about  swearin|^.  The 
privilege  of  affirmation  is  allowed  m  Prus- 
sia only  to  sects  recognised  by  govern- 
ment, and  whose  principles  do  not  permit 
them  to  make  oatn.  False  affirmation  is 
subjected  to  the  same  penalties  as  peijury 
in  England  and  elsewhere. 

AFFRr,Le^vis  Augustinus  Philip,  count 
of;  first  magistrate  of  Switzerland  after 
Napoleon  had  proclaimed  hunself  the 
protector  of  the  Helvetic  confederacy, 
was  bom  at  Freyburg,  1743.  He  was 
earl^  destined  to  a  military  life,  accom- 
pamed  his  father  on  an  embassy  to  the 
Hague,  soon  became  ac^utant  in  the  Swiss 
gufuds,  and  was  finally  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-generaL  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolution,  he  com- 
manded the  army  on  the  Upper  Rhine, 
till  Aug.  10, 1792,  when,  die  Swiss  troops 
having  been  disbanded,  he  returned  to 
his  country',  and  became  a  member  of  the 
secret  couucU  at  Freyburg.  Switzerland 
beiug  menaced,  in  1798,  with  a  French 
invasion  and  a  revolution,  he  resumed  the 
command  of  the  troops.  He  acknowl- 
edged the  usclessness  of  resistance,  con- 
ducted himself  witii  undeviating  pru- 
dence, and  averted  as  much  as  possible 
from  his  country  tlie  evils  of  war  and 
rebellion.  When  Freyburg  was  taken  by 
the  Frencli,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
provisional  government.  He  had  no  shore 
in  the  insurrections  of  1801  and  1802,  but 
accepted  with  pleasure  tlie  appointment 
of  deputy  to  Paris,  when  the  first  consul 
mvited  tlie  Swiss  to  send  delegates  thith- 
er, and  offered  them  his  mediation.  Na- 
poleon distinguished  him  above  the  other 
deputies,  and  intrusted  to  liim  the  forma- 
tion of  an  administration,  which  was  to 
ensure  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the 
ancient  aUies  of  France.  Feb.  19, 1803, 
A.  received  from  the  first  consul  the  act 
of  mediation,  was  appointed  first  magis- 
trate for  this  year,  and  invested  with  ex- 
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tFMndinaiy  pofwers,  until  the  convocation 
of  a  diet  He  sou^t  to  promote  the 
views  of  the  first  consul,  and  acted,  in 
every  thing,  with  the  ability,  the  intelli- 
gence and  the  experience  of  a  thorou^ 
statesman.    He  died  Jdne  16, 1810. 

AFeHAmsTAN,  or  Afohauivistaun,  the 
country  of  the  Afghans,  or  Cabulists,  also 
Called  the  kingdom  ofihe  JibdaOiUmfy  coa- 
tains  350,000  square  miles,  is  bounded  on 
the  north,  towards  Budukshan,  by  mount 
Hindoo-Koh  and  Paropamisus ;  on  the 
east,  towards  Hindostan,by  the  Ipdusand 
mount  Solomon;  on  the  south,  by  the 
vale  of  Bolahn  and  the  mountains  near 
Sistan ;  on  the  west,  towards  Iran,  by  the 
great  desert  The  Hindoo-Koh  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Himalaya ;  many  ranges 
run  in  all  directions  fitrni  the  Paropamisus 
and  mount  Solomon.  The  Indus  is  the 
principal  river.  The  atmosphere  is  dry 
and  healthy,  and  some  of  the  valleys  are 
very  fertile.  The  untilled  portions  serve 
as  pastures  fi)r  cattle.  Itaboimds  in  sil- 
ver, lead,  iron,  sulphur,  lapis  lazuli,  cotton, 
horses,  asses,  dromedaries,  camels,  oxen, 
sheep  widi  fat  tails,  goats,  &c.,  and  con- 
tains, also,  several  species  of  carnivorous 
animals.  Of  the  14,000,000  of  inhabit- 
ants, 4,300,000  are  Afghans,  and  5,700,000 
are  Hindoos ;  the  remaining  part  consists 
of  Tadshicks  (descendants  of  the  ancient 
Persians),  wim  Tartars  and  Beloochea 
Their  religion  is  that  of  Mahomet  Be- 
sides the  capital,  Cabul,  which  contains 
80,000  inhabitants,  there  are  other  impOT- 
tant  cities;  as  Candahar,  a  fortress  and 
commercial  place,  of  100,000  inhabitants ; 
PeshaAvur,  or  Peshour,  of  100,000  inhabit- 
ants, &c.;  Bulkh,  or  Balk  (the  ancient 
Bactria,  now  inhabited  by  Usbecks),  and 
Cashmere.  These  are  almost  independ- 
ent cities  on  the  frontiers.  The  kmg  is 
of  the  house  of  Saddosei ;  the  throne  is 
hereditary,  but  limited  by  the  power  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  tribes.  The  British 
couriers  and  travellers,  who  are  gokig  to 
Bagdad,  generally  prefer  the  way  by  Ca- 
buL  In  consequence  of  the  influence  of 
the  English  over  the  people  of  A.,  the 
Persian  court  at  Tehraun  is  subjected  to 
an  unwiUing  dependence  on  the  East 
India  company,  which  acts  as  protector 
of  Persia  and  of  A.,  and  has  contributed 
much  to  the  preservation  of  peace  be- 
tween the  two  nations,  as  far  as  the  aris- 
tocratic chameter  of  the  government  of 
A.  admits.  Private  quarrels,  however, 
frequently  happen  between  the  Persian 
jfovemors  and  the  chiefe  of  A.  The  great 
mfluence  of  the  English  hi  the  East,  over 
the  natiom  of  the  Lower  Indus  (seiks),  is 


continually  exerted  to  prevent  these  pow- 
erful nations  fix>m  weakening  one  another 
by  Wars,  with  a  view  of  advancing  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  English  com- 
pany, and  of  providinga. bulwark  against 
the  progress  of  the  Russian  conquests 
beyond  me  Caucasus,  in  Lower  Persia,  in 
Annenia,  and  on  the  Caspian  sea.  But, 
in  ^ite  <^  these  precautions,  the  rajah  of 
Labore,  Runeeet  Singh,  has  usurped  the 
throne  of  Cm>ul,  in  A.,  and,  to  brave  tho 
British,  ha#  taken  many  Rusaans  into  lus 
service.  The  Rusoans  trade  with  the 
Afghans  by  way  of  Bucharia. 

Afghans,  or  AFGHAURd,  signifying 
mowntameen,  is  the  name  of  a  powerful  na- 
tion, called  also  Patans,  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Persia,  In  the  kingdom  of  Cabulistan. 
They  orinnally  hved  in  the  mountains 
between  Persia,  Ifindostan  and  Baetria, 
and  are  of  Median  descent  The  A.'s  are 
even  now  wandering  tribes;  both  those 
of  the  west,  who  are  robbers,  and  live  in 
tents,  and  those  of  the  east,  who  have 
more  regular  settlements.  Donng  the 
revolution  in  Persia,  which  took  place  in 
1747,  after  the  death  of  Nadir  Shah,  Amed 
Abdallah,  chief  of  the  A.*^  in  the  Persian 
army,  took  possesion  of  the  provinces  of 
Candahar  and  Chorasan,  made  hknself 
independent  of  Persia,  and  founded  the 
kin^om  of  Afghanistan. 

Afore  (cofant,  French) ;  a^  thift  pait  of 
a  ship  which  lies  forward,  or  near  the 
stem. 

Afrancesados.  This  title  is  used  to 
denote  those  Spaniards  who  took  die  oath 
of  fidelity  and  allegiance  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  Bayonne  and  kmg  Joseph,  ex- 
pecting, fix)m  the  new  order  of  things  in- 
troduced by  the  French  into  Spain,  a 
regeneration  of  their  country.  They  were 
al^  termed  Josejmos,  because  they  were 
taken  into  the  Spanish  service  by  Joseph. 
After  the  overthrow  of  the  usurper  (tn^- 
8o\  his  principal  partisans  fled  to  France, 
to  avoid  the  hatred  of  their  countiym^. 
Wh^n  king  Ferdinand  VII  recovered  his 
throne  in  1814,  he  persecuted,  with  equal 
cruelty,  the  liberaleSf  or  adherents  of  the 
Cortes,  who  had  vmjught  the  downfall  of 
the  French  system,  and  the  Josefinos.  A 
gazette  of  Madrid,  the  JitaUya  (Sentinel), 
demanded  their  destruction  mtne  follow- 
ing tertns:  ** Is  it  possible,  sire,  that  the  . 
liberaUs  and  Jos^lnos  still  exist  ^mong  us  ? 
Why  have  not  a  hundred  scafibld^  a 
hundred  pyres,  been  erected  in  every  dty 
and  in  every  village  of  Spain,  to  do  justice 
on  the  wretches  i^  May  90, 1814,  a  de- 
cree was  issued,  prohibiting  the  retuni 
of  an  emigrant  afiancesados,  more  espe- 
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tmSfy  those  who  had  received,  from  the 
inyadlog  govemment,  any  ratification  pf 
their  former  offices,  or  any  new  appoint- 
ment, title,  rank,  order,  &c.  In  the  aame 
decree  were  included  all  ffenerals  and 
officers  who  had  fought  under  the  ban- 
ners of  Ni^Mleon  or  Joseph,  and  all  fe- 
males who  had  accompamed  their  hus- 
bands in  their  emigration.  The  number 
of  emigrant  liberaks  who  hved  in  France 
was  estimated  at  16^000 ;  among  whom 
were  many  distinguished  litenuy  charac- 
ters, and  e:(cellent  civil  and  mihtaiy  offi- 
cers. They  published^  in  London,  a  jour- 
nal [El  Expand  conthlw;i4mal)f  in  which 
they  labored  to  convince  their  country- 
men, that  the  only  remedy  for  the  misfor- 
tunes of  Spain  was  the  adoption  of  a  lib- 
eral constitution.  All  others  were  allowed 
to  return,  but  were  compelled  to  hve  50 
miles  fixrm  the  capital,  under  the  super- 
iFision  of  the  police.  'Die  decree  of  am- 
nesty, published  Sept  29, 1816  (suspend- 
ed Bf^n  in,  1817),  was  so  constructed, 
that  It  did  not  amehorate  the  condition  of 
the  banished  Joae/mos,  Even  the  soldiers 
and  officers^  returning  home  after  Napo- 
leon's fall,  from  their  captivity  in  France, 
were  remanded  to  the  frontier,  through 
fear  that  they  might  have  imbibed  liberal 
or  revolutionary  principles  in  France. 
The  continual  attempts  at  n^llion  in 
Spain  were,  at  the  same  time,  the  conse* 
quence  and  the  cause  of  the  continuance 
of  these  severe  regulations.  When  Fer- 
dinand VII  accepted  the  constitution  of 
the  cortes,  he  proclaimed  a  general  am- 
nesty, March  8, 1820,  and  a&rwards  al- 
lowed all  Joidinos  to  remde  in  any  part 
of  Spain,  Madrid  excepted.  The  cortes. 
Sept  21,  1820,  determmed  that  they 
should  be  restored  to  the  enjoyment  of 
their  rights  and  possession  of  their  prop- 
erty, but  not  to  their  dignities,  offices  and 
pensions.  They  proceeded  on  the  prin- 
ciple, that  most  or  them  had  been  brought 
by  accidental  circumstances  under  the 
power  of  the  "  usun>er^  (inJtnuo\  but  had, 
nevertheless,  with  honest  intentions,  pre- 
pared, in  Bayonne,  reforms  beneficial  to 
their  country,  and  had  exerted  themselves 
with  roirit  to  promote  its  wel&re;  and 
that  afEerwards,  becoming  involved  in  in- 
extricable difficulties,  they  bad  remained 
fiuthfiil  to  their  oath,  king  Joseph,  and 
the  constitution.  The  afinncesadoe  have 
olwavs  shown  great  moderation,  and  are, 
lor  inis  reason,  even  now,  hated  by  the 
ah3€hai8U.    (See  Mexico.) 

Afranius,  Lucius,  a  Roman  comic 
poet,  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  2d 
century  B.  C.    He  was  preeminently  the 


creator  of  the  Roman  national  drama,  or 
thefaiyuki  iogaia ;  and  his  delineations  of 
the  life  and  manners  of  his  countmnen 
comprehended  even  the  lowest  classes, 
whence  arose  the^/oMatafremaria.  From 
the  Greeks  he  borrowed  only  the  outward 
form  of  their  comedy,  and  adapted  it  to 
the  Roman  manners,  which  gave  rise  to 
the  saving,  that  the  toga  of  A.  perfectly 
fitted  Menander.  His  coarse  expressions 
and  licentiousness  have  been  censured  by 
some  critics,  but  his  wit  and  vivacity  are 
acknowledged  by  all  He  wrote  much, 
but  of  his  many  pieces  only  a  few  fitig- 
mentB  remun. 

Africa,  one  of  the  five  divisions  of  the 
globe,  mentioned  in  history  thousands  of 
y^ars  ago,  is  still  to  us  what  it  was  to  the 
ancients--the  land  of  mysteiy.  Only  a 
small  extent  of  sea  separates  Afirica  from 
Europe ;  its  coasts  lie  in  sight  of  the  most 
civilized  countries ;  and  yet  we  know 
nothing  more  than  its  outlines :  into  the 
interior  the  foot  of  a  Eu];opean  has  latefy, 
for  the  first  time,  penetrated.  Whether 
the  Afiicans  are  descended  from  a  Negro 
Adam,  or  whether  a  descendant  of  Noah 
conducted  thi^er  from  Asia  its  first  in- 
habitants, who  received  their  blfick  com- 
plexion from  the  fierce  heat  of  the  African 
sun,  is  a  problem  which  can  never  be 
solved.  Under  the  same  name  which  it 
now  beats,  the  vallev  of  the  Nile  was,  in 
the  earliest  a^es  of  history,  the  cradle  of 
commerce,  the  arts  and  sciences.  But 
even  in  the  period  of  Egypt's  greatest 
{prosperity,  deep  night  seems  to  have  en- 
veloped the  surrounding  countries,  which 
were  called  A<^7Dtoni.  Subsequently,  the 
Greeks  (see  the  very  minute  accounts  of 
HcKxiotus)  and  Romans  became  better 
acquainted  with  the  Mediterranean  coast 
of  Afiica,  and  penetrated  into  the  interior 
perhaps  as  fiir  as  the  river  Joliba;  but 
their  knowledge  never  reached  beyond 
the  confines  of  Numidia,  and  they  were 
totally  ignorant  of  the  soiuhem  part  of  A. 
How  vague  was  the  concepticMi  viiioh 
Ptolemy  himself  formed  of  this  portion 
of  the  earth,  though  it  appeared  to  him  a 
large  peninsula!  Its  outhnes  were  not 
determined  till  the  15th  century.  Henry, 
the  Navigator,  sailed  round  the  formida- 
hle  cape  Non  (nonj^usMra),  Diaz  and 
Vasco  de  Gama  discovered  the  cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  both  the  western  and 
eastern  coasts  were  examined  by  Euro- 
pean navigators. — Afiica  is  a  vast  penin- 
sula, ibrmmg  a  triangle,  with  its  vertex 
towards  the  south,  containing  12^256,000 
(according  to  Gruberg,  11,031,400)  square 
miles ;  mtuated  between  18°  W.  and  SV* 
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E.  km^  and  from  34® S.  to  ST  SCK  N.  lat; 
bounded  on  the  north  l^  the  Mediterra- 
nean, on  the  east  by  Asia,  the  Red  aea 
and  Indian  ocean,  and  on  tlie  south  and 
west  by  the  Southern  and  Atlantic  oceans. 
It  has  a  great  breadth  from  east  to  west 
The  northern  portion  is  much  larger  than 
the  southern ;  the  greatest  bi^eadth,  from 
west  to  east,  from  cape  Negro  to  cape 
Guardafui,  is  69^.  Under  the  equator,  the 
breadth  is  4500  geographical  mUes.  The 
internal  structure  of  Afiica  is  marked  by 
many  pectdiarities.  It  possesses  immense 
chains  of  mouHtains,  extending,  perhaps, 
from  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  to  tlie  Medi- 
tentmean,  in  many  parallel  ranges.  Such 
are  the  Atlas  mountains,  the  mountains 
of  the  Moon,  of  Kong  and  Lup^ta ;  those 
of  the  Cape,  5000  feet  high,  and  covered 
with  contmual  snows ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
it  is  more  level  than  any  other  quarter  of 
the  globe.  In  none  other  do  we  find 
such  boundless  deseits ;  and  the  Cobi,  in 
the  centre  of  Asia,  is  not  to  be  compared 
witli  the  Sahara.  These  deserts  appear 
like  oceans  of  sand,  by  no  means  destitute 
of  fertile  islands.  These  islands  are  the 
Oases,,  peculiar  to  Africa.  (See  Oases,) 
Among  the  mighty  streams  of  A.  we  can 
now  follow  the  Egyptian  Nile  to  its 
sources.  The  courses  of  the  other  great 
rivers  have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  ex- 
plored. We  know,  indeed,  where  the 
Congo  or  Zaire,  Coanza,  and  Cuama  or 
ZanXese  terminate,  but  not  where  they 
rise.  The  JoUba  (the  Niger  of  Herodo- 
tus), Mungo  Park  has  informed  us,  6ow8 
firom  west  to  ccet  The  Senegal,  tlie 
Gambia  and  tlie  Oran^  are  also  impor- 
tant rivers.  A.  contams  several  large 
lakes,  such  as  the  Dembea,  Wangara,. 
Maravi,  Tschad  and  Aquilunda.  The 
climate  is  various,  but  in  general  extreme^ 
ly  hot  In  the  liifeless  atmosphere  of  the 
tropics,  which  have  but  two  seasons,  the 
wet  and  the  diy,  the  heat  of  the  sun'  is 
terrible ;  and  Adanson  tells  of  eggs  being 
roasted  in  the  sands  of  Guinea,  and  tlie 
naked  feet  of  the  Ne^jroes  blistered.  On 
the  coasts^  the  heat  is  mitigated  }ry  the 
breezes  from  the  sea  and  the  momitaius, 
and  by  incessant  rains ;  but  the  atmos- 
phere is  not  so  healthy  and  pure  as  in 
the  interior,  which  has  a  higher  elevation. 
The  whole  tract  of  Barfoary  is  wanner 
than  the  more  southerly  regions,  and  aU 
A.,  compared  with  Europe,  is  a  hot  coun- 
try. Of  its  winds,  the  diy,  parching  har- 
mattan  is  peculiar  to  A.;  it  has  the  «n- 
moora  in  common  with  Asia,  and  the 
mcoQco  witli  Europe.— To  the  naturalist, 
this  wonderful  country  seen^s  the  first  fri- 


vorite  of  nature,  ss  far  as  it  respects  the 
riches  of  the  organic  world,  and  the  num- 
ber of  giant  forms  of  animals  and  plants. 
It  can  enumerate  five  times  as  many 
species  of  quadropeds  as  Asia,  and  three 
times  as  many  as  ail  America.  It  ex- 
cels Asia  in  the  size  of  its  colossal  river- 
horse  (hippopotamus),  gigantic  giraffe  and 
large  antelopes  and  apes.  That  giant  of 
birds,  the  ostrich,  is  exclusively  indige- 
nous to  Africa.  But  the  most  beneficent 
gift  of  nature  to  the  African  is  the  camel, 
the  constitution  of  which  is  in  every  re- 
spect adapted  to  the  country  and  climate. 
Among  the  other  animals  are  the  ele- 

{)hant  and  rhinoceros,  the  lidn,  panther, 
eopard,  oimce,  jackal,  hyeena,  Wolf,  fox, 
dog,  cat,  mongus,  bat,  rat,  marmot  {cavm 
capensis),  Iiare,  rabbit,  jerboa,  porcupine, 
hedgehog,  mole,  civet-cat,  ichneumon, 
bear,  horse,  ass,  zebra,  sheep  (some 
with  hair  and  large,  fiit  taib),  argahs  (co- 
pra  anmioh\  goat,  innumerable  varieties- 
of  tlie  gazelle,  the  buffalo,  faUo  w-decr.  I  n 
Guinea  are  found  the  roe,  swine,  emga- 
los,  babyroussa,  and  other  quadrup^s, 
whose  natural  history  has  been  as  yet  by 
no  means  sufiiciently  investigated*;  even 
the  problematical  unicorn  is  still  said  to 
exist  in  the  interior.  The  varieties  of 
birds  are  equally  numerous ;  among  which 
is  the  crown-bird,  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  feathered  tribes ;  tlie  fiamingo,  king- 
fisher, pelican,  and  many  kinds  of  parrots ; 
the  peacock,  partridge,  pheasant,  ^^^dow 
and  cardinal-bird ;  the  cuckoo,  tlie  cucu- 
lus  indicator,  turtle-doves, pigeons,  ducks, 
geese,  &c.  The  class  of  reptiles  com- 
prises tlie  crocodile  and  boa  constrictor, 
with  many  other  serpents,  some  mnox- 
ious,  some  highly  poisonous.  Tlie  bays 
and  rivers  abound  in  fish,  but  the  variety 
of  the  species  is  not  so  great  as  in  the 
nordiem  seas,  and  many  of  the  most  use- 
fid  are  entirely  wanting.  The  shrubs  and 
earth  arwarm  with  teimites,  ants,  scolo- 
pendras,  spiders  and  caterpillars,  while 
passing  armies  of  locusts  obscure  the  sun 
like  clouds.  The  most  beautifiil  insects 
abound.  Still  more  extraordinary  is  the 
force  of  vegetation.  The  earth  renders 
back  the  seed  to  the  cultivator  increased 
a  hundred  fold,  and  produces  those  im- 
mense trees,  among  which  the  baobab, 
or  monkey  bread-tree,  whose  crown  of 
branches  sometimes  ferms  a  circle  130 
feet  in  diameter,  holds  the  first  rank ;  the 
splendid  white  trunk  of  the  ceiba  grows 
almost  perpendicularly  fix>ra  the  root  to 
the  branches,  60  feet,  and,  with  its  fine 
round  crown,  rises  to  a  height  of  120  feet. 
In  Afiica,  as  in  America,  the  torrid  zone 
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produces  plants  nad  fruits,  at  the  same 
time  the  most  nutritious,  the  most  re- 
freshing and  most  wholesome.  T^e  an- 
tjseptical  quality  appertains  to  the  fruits 
of  the  palm,  banana,  orange,  shaddock, 
nine-apple,  tamarind^  and  to  the  juice  and 
leaves  of  the  baobab.  The  b^  butter 
(likewise  an  excellent  medicine)  may  be 
procured  from  ibe  shih  or  butter-tree,  in 
the  interior  of  the  west  of  Africa,  and  the 
ground-nuts  of  Whidah  ripen  within  six 
weeks  from  the  time  of  sowing.  The 
vegetable  productions,,  used  ibr  suste- 
nance, are  principall^r  wheat,  barley,  mil- 
let, poa  abystimca^  rice,  the  comiilouluB 
haidasj  L.,  yams,  lotus  berries,  gum  Sen- 
egal, dates,  .figs,  the  various  kinds  of 
spices,  and  eqiecially  sugaiM!ane  ;  for 
drink,  cofiee  is  used,  palm  wine,  from  the 
female  palm-tree,  the  milk  of  cocoa-nuts, 
and  Cape  wine  ;  ibr  clothing,  cotton, 
bemp,  and  even  flax.-  Here  thrive  the 
papaw,  the  pomegranate,  five  kinds  of 
pepper,  the  best  indigo,  tim  dtaccsna  draeo^ 
from  which  is  procumi  dragon's  blood, 
the  tallow-tree,  the  best  wood  for  dyeing" 
and  cabinet  work,  innumerable  spices, 
&^  Madagascar  is  rich  in  the  most 
valuable  pr^uctiona  Our  infi>nnation 
respecting  the  mineral  kingdom  is  the 
most  limited.  Of  ^old,  Afiica  ha?  more 
than  any  other  portion  of  the  ff  lobe ;  and 
iron  is  iound  in  most  parts  of  this  conti- 
nent ;  but  it  wants  the  other  metals.  Of 
other  minerals,  it  has  only  saltpetre,  sd 
ammoniac,  some  fiiUer's  earth,  and  emeiy 
in  abundance ;  ambergris  is  found  on  the 
coasts.  The  want  of  salt,  except  in  a  few 
regions,  is  most  severely  feh. — ^Tbe  Afiri- 
can  races  of  men  offer  many  points  of 
interest  to  the  inquirer.  The  majority  of 
them  are  distinguished  fiEt>m  the  rest  of 
the  human  ibmily,  not  only  by  their  black 
complexion  and  curiy  hair,  but  also  by 
peculiarities  in  Uie  construction  of  tho 
Dones  of  the  head  and  even  of  the  nerves. 
This  seems  to  imply  that  the  Negro  is 
originally  a  distinct  race.  It  is  thought 
that  traces  of  this  primitive  race  may  still 
be  detected  here  and  there ;  e.  g.  of  the 
ori^al  Egyptians  in  the  Copts,  and  of 
the  Guancbes  (the  original  inhabitants  of 
the  Canaries)  m  the  natives  of  Barbery. 
The  p<mulation  is  probably  between  100 
and  110  miUions.  The  mterior  of  the 
country  must  be  very  populous,  mnce, 
within  two  centuries  and  a  hali^  it  has 
contributed  40  millions  of  vigorous  men  to 
the  slave  trade,  and,  notwithstanding,  is 
any  thmg  but  depopulated.  Even  the 
countries  along  tne  coast  are  thickly 
ytofled,  Jackson  computed  the  popu- 
8* 


lation  of  Morocco  alone  at  17  millions ; 
and  the  Barbary  stiOes,  with  Eg^mt,  which 
constitute  but  an  eighth  part  of  the  con- 
tinent, contain  20  millions.  The  torrid 
Guinea  has,  on  the  whole,  a  numerous 
population ;  and  kuve  cities  are  situate^ 
on  the  Joliba,  of  which  we  hardly  know 
the  names.  The  inhalntants  belong  to 
two  branches  of  the  human  fiimily ;  to 
the  black,  or  Ethiopian  race,  which  ex- 
tends fix)m  the  Joiiba  to  the  southern 
extremity,  comprising,  notwithstanding 
their  tawny  coroplexionB,  the  Hottentots ; 
and  to  the  Caucasian  race,  which  includes 
the  natives  of  Barbary,  Copts,  the  Arabs 
or  Moors,  the  Agaziones  or  Abyssinians, 
and  thejiations  of  Nubia.  Hie  Arabs  are 
not  to  be  regarded  as  aborigines  of  Afiiea, 
but  they  have  scattered  themselves,  and 
become  occupants  of  the  ffreater  pat  of 
the  north  and  we^L  On  the  isfamds  and 
some  points  of  the  sea-board,  we  find 
Portuguese,  Spaniards,  French,  Butch, 
British,  and  even  Jews  in  particular 
spots ;  but  the  Falaselus  in  Hgre,  though 
they  pro&SB  the  religion  of  B^iees,  seem 
not  to  be  of  Hebrew  descents— Hie  Ara- 
bic is  the  leading  language  throughout 
all  the  north,  and  as  &r  as  the  ^liba, 
where  it  is  understood,  in  some  degree 
at  least,  by  those  nations  who  revere  the 
Koran.  The  Beiherd  and  Shelluh  tongues 
are  ^N>ken  in  the  Barbery  states,  and 
along  the  Atlas  mountaina  The  Man- 
dingo  language  is  used  fi!om  the  Senegal 
to  uie  Joliba.  On  the  western  coast,  a 
corrupt  Portuguese  is  heard ;  in  the  re^ 
gions  of  Abyssinia,  the  Tigre  and  Amhara 
tongues  prevail.  The  languages  of  the 
blacks  are  as  multifiurious  as  the  nations. 
In  Sahara,  alone,  43  dialects  are  said  to  be 
spoken.  But  of  all  the  150  languages 
(this  conjectural  number  was  adojMed  ny 
Seetzen)  of  the  African  nations,  we  are 
hardly  acquainted  with  70.  Ek]ually  man- 
ifold are  the  modes  of  worship.  Mo- 
hammedanism lias  diffiised  itself  over  the 
north  to  the  Joliba,  and  most  of  the  east- 
ern coast ;  the  Christian  relijrion  is  pro- 
fbesed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Tign  and 
Amhara,  by  the  Copts,  the  Nubians,  and 
European  strangers,  though  with  great 
diversity  of  forms.  The  most  di^usting 
Fetichism  prevails  among  most  of  the 
Negro  nations,  demanding,  firom  many  of 
its  votaries,  human  saerincea-^We  must 
not  look  to  A.  fin*  the  triumphs  of  sci- 
ence, not  even  to  the  countiy  which  vras 
its  cradle  in  the  infancy  of  man.  All  that 
the  Pharaohs  and  Ptofemies  had  ever  ef^ 
fected,  was  swept  away  by  the  stonna 
which  broke  upon  this  unhi4>py  regioo 
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in  the  middle  ages.  Schools,  however, 
are  still  maiutaiued  by  the  Mohamme- 
dans in  the  cities  of  Barbary,  by  the  Ma- 
raboots,  in  the  countries  where  they  have 
settled,  and,  here  and  there,  by  the  Copts 
and  Monophysites  in  Tigre  and  Amliara. 
The  arts  are  exercised  only  on  the  north- 
ern coasts,  where  the  Moors  manufacture 
much  silk,  cotton,  leather  and  linen ;  an 
active  commerce  is  carried  on  by  them 
with  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe,  and, 
by  means  of  caravans,  a  traffic,  fUlI  as  im- 
portant, with  the  interior,  to  which  they 
convey  their  own  produets  and  ^ose  of 
Europe.  Soqie  of  the  most  important 
jxMites  pursued  by  the  caravans  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — 1.  From  Mourzouk,  the  capital 
of  Fezzan,  to  Cairo,  30  days'  journey,  by 
way  of  the  market-places  and  encamp- 
ments Siwah,  Augila  and  Tcmissa.  ^* 
From  Mourzouk  to  Bomou,  50  days' 
journey,  by  way  of  the  deserts  of  Bilma 
and  Tibcsti ;  the  market-places  and  en- 
campments are  Temissa,  Bomboo  and 
Kanemw  3.  From  Mourzouk  to  Cashna 
or  Cassina,  60  days'  journey,  l^  way  of 
Hiatts,  Ganait  and  Agadez.  4.  From  Fez 
to  Timbuctoo,  54  days' ;  but  a  halt  of  some 
time  is  made  at  the  encampments ;  e.  g. 
at  Akka.  or  Tatta,  the  general  rendezvous, 
at  Tegaza  and  Aroan,  65  days  ^  so  tliat 
this  caravan  is  119  days  in  reaching  its 
place  of  destination.  5.  Another  route 
along  the  sea  coast  leads  through  Wailey, 
cape  Bojador  and  Qualata.  6  and  7.  The 
camvans  from  Sennnar  and  Darfiir  to 
Egypt  do  not  travel  regulariy  every  year, 
but  once  every  2  or  3  years ;  such  a  car- 
avan comprises  from  500  to  2000  camels. 
It  goes  about  three  miles  an  hour,  and 
rarely  travels  more  tlian  7  or  8  hours  a 
^y. — ^The  blacks  stand  on  the  vci^  of 
absolute  barbarism,  even  where  they  are 
united  into  states.  Their  wants  are  ex- 
ceedingly simple,  and  every  article  used 
by  them  is  prepared  by  themselves ;  tlie 
cloth  which  surrounds  their  loins,  the  hut 
which  protects  them  from  the  weather, 
the  bow  and  arrow  necessary  for  the 
hunt  and  self-defence,  as  well  as  all  their 
household  furniture,  are  manu&ctured  by 
themselves ;  the  gold,  which  they  collect 
from  Ae  surface  of  the  earth,  is  wrought 
by  them  into  ornaments,  and  iron  into 
arms.  Commerce,  however,  with  Euro- 
peans has  taught  them  many  wants,  and 
mcreased  their  list  of  neoessaries ;  among 
which  may  now  be  reckoned  fire-arms, 
powder,  bnndy,  tobacco,  different  kinds 
of  cloth,  glass  beads,  coral,  &c.  ;  for 
which  they  barter  slaves,  ivory,  gold  and 
gums,  the  staples  of  Afiica.    The  skive 


trade  is  yet  of^such  importance,  tliat, 
although  most  of  the  European  and 
Am(^ican  nations  have  agreed  to  prohibit 
it,  nearly  50,000  Negroes  are  yearly  torn 
firom  the  interior  by  the  Mussulman,  Portii- 
guese,  French,  American,  and  even  Brit- 
ish dealers.  Formerly,  105,000  slaves 
were  annually  introduced  into  the  West 
Indies,  besides  those  who  were  transport- 
ed into  Asia  by  the  Kermanians,  and  by 
the  North  Americans  into  the  southern 
states  of  the  Union.  The  exports  of  ivo- 
ry, gold  dust  and  gums  are  also  impor- 
tant ;  those  of  ostrich  feathers,  tiger  skins, 
hides,  and  other  natural  productions,  are 
of  less  consequence.  Of^all  the  stales  of 
Africa,  Barbary  alone  uses  coin;  in  the 
rest,  not  frequented  by  Europeans,  money 
rarely  sen'es  as  the  medium  of  exchange ; 
in  somie,  on  the  western  coast,  cowries 
are  made  to  answer  the  purposes  of  coin : 
in  others,  pieces  of  salt. — ^The  tropic  of^ 
Cancer  and  the  equator  divide  Africa  into 
three  principal  parts: — 1.  Nortliem  Africa, 
comprising  Fgypt,  the  piratical  states  of 
Tripoli  (including  the  coast  of  Barca),  Tu- 
nis and  Algiers,  the  empire  of  Morocco, 
Fezzan,  and  the  nortliem  part  of  Soodan  or 
the  Sahara,  with  the  Azores,  Canary  and 
Madeira  inlands.  2.  Central  Africa,  com- 
prising, on  the  eastern  coast,  Nubia,  Tigro, 
Amhara,  Efat,  Adel,  Ajan,  the  southern 
part  of  Soodan,  with  Darfur  and  the 
countries  of  the  Gallas ;  and,  on  the  west- 
em  coasts,  Benin,  Owhere,  Senegambia 
and  Guinea,  besides  the  cape  Verd  isl- 
ands, those  near  Guinea,  the  16  Biasao 
islands,  Socotora,  &c.  8.  Southem  Af- 
rica, with  all  the  south-east  and  south- 
western coasts  and  interior,  the  cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  the  island  of  Madagas- 
car, the  Comoro  islands,  with  those  of 
Mascarenhas,  Amirante,  Tristan  d'Acun- 
ha,  St.  Helena  and  Ascension. — In  a  his- 
torical view,  also,  Africa  is  deserving?  of 
the  minutest  investigation,  as  one  of  the 
richest  archives  of  former  times  and  the 
ancient  worid.  It  guards,  couched  in 
mysterious  characters,  innumerable  an- 
nals of  the  history  of  man's  progress  from 
the  earhest  times  down  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  East  In  A. 
the  enterprising  European  is  discovering 
new  sources  of  industiy  and  commerce. 
Great  Britain  has  already  flourishing  col- 
onies established  on  its  coasts ;  on  which 
tlie  Portuguese  colonies,  planted  four  cen- 
turies since,  laid  the  ^undation  of  tlie 
colonial  system  of  Europe.  It  is  with 
reason,  tlierefore,  that  Africa  has,  in  our 
days,  en§[aged  the  attention  of  geogra- 
phers, as  in  the  period  of  Herodotus,  and- 
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400  yeAn  Bince,  in  the  time  of  Henry  the 
Navigator.  The  French  expedition  to 
"Egypt  (q.  V.)  first  opened  this  country  to 
modem  investigation,  and  roused  even 
the  Turks  from  their  sluggish  apa^y. 
British  perseverance  has  created  for  the 
nations  of  the  Cape  new  sources  of  pros- 
perity, and  established  a  colony  there,  to 
receive  the  superfluity  of  British  pop- 
ulation; while  the  colony  pre/iously 
estaUished  (1793)  at  Sierra  Xeone  hbs 
been  laboring,  not  without  success,  for 
the  civilization  of  the  Negroes.  At  the 
same  time,  adventijrous  travellers,  Brit- 
ish, German,  French,  Italian  and  A^neri- 
can,  have  penetrated  into  A.  finom  all 
sidesw  But  we  must  regard  as  erroneous 
the  idea  that  the  eastern  coasts  of  A. 
were  visited,  in  the  remotest  antiquity,  by 
the  Jewish  and  Tynan  merchants,  who, 
accoifding  to  Hebrew  accounts,  sailed  to 
Tarshish  and  Ophir,  said  to  be  situated 
on  those  coasts,  and  carried  thence  great 
riches  to  kings  David  and  Solomon.  For 
a  history  of  the  voyages  of  discovery  in 
Afiica,  «nce  the  time  when  the  PhcDni- 
cians,  under  Nechos,  king  of  Egypt,  sail- 
ed from  the  Red  s^  round  Africa,  and 
back  through  the  pillars  of  Hercules  {600 
years  befere  the  Christian  era),  down  to 
the  enterprises  of  the  latest  timc^  we  re- 
fer the  render  to  the  complete  histonr  of 
voyages  and  discoveries  in  Africa,  irom 
the  most  distant  times  down  to  the  pres- 
ent, by  Dr.  Leyden  and  Mr.  Hugh  Mur- 
ray, E^dinburgh,  1817 ;  translated  from  the 
English  into  French,  with  additions. 
Pans,  1821,  4  vols. ;  and  the  M  Geogr. 
Ephan^l&k.  Among  the  most  important 
travels  of  our  own  time  are  the  mission 
of  Bowdich,  an  Englishman,  to  Ashan- 
tee,  in  1818,  which  has  made  us  acquaint- 
ed with  a  poweribl  and  warlike  nation 
near  the  western  coast;  and  the  jour- 
nejrs  undertaken  by  Burckhardt  to  Nubia, 
which  have  made  known  to  us  the  active 
commerce  of  the  Nubian  nations.  It  is 
principally  by  means  of  these,  that  the 
**  African  Association,'*  incorporated  in 
1787,  in  London,  as  well  as  the  British 
consulate  (e.  g.  Sdt,in  Egypt),  and  the 
Briti^  Bible  and  Missionary  societies, 
have  been  enabled  to  raise  the  veil  which 
hung  over  this  continent  The  bold 
Munso  Paik,  Homemann  and  Rontgen, 
of  ^^wied,  had  previously  penetrated 
into  the  interior.  The  last  was  murdered 
QD  the  road  to  l^buctoo,  not  ikr  from 
Mogadore.  Besides  those  mentioned 
above,  vire  ought  to  cite  Leod's  Voyage 
to  Africa,  London,  1821,  because  it  gives 
a  more  minute  description  of  the  people 


of  Daliomy  (q.  v.),  who  inhabit  the  most 
fertile  part  of  Guinea,  vrith  whieh  we 
were  only  superficially  acquainted  from 
the  accounts  of  Norris,  and  Capt.  Lyon's 
Narrative  of  Travels,  1818— SO,  in  North- 
em  Africa,  London,  1821,  who,  starting 
from  Tripoli,  visited  the  caves  of  the 
tribes  of  mt  Garean,  and  penetrated,  by 
way  of  Mourzouk,  to  Tegerhy,  (24®  4'  N. 
lat),  the  most  southern  city  of  the  king- 
dom of  Fezzan,  in  company  with  his 
friend  Ritchie,  who  died,  however,  in 
Mourzouk,  Nov.  20, 1819.  In  September, 
182i,  three  Englishmen,  doct6r  Oudney, 
majot  Denham  and  captain  Clapperton, 
mt)ceeded  on  a  similar  expedition  to 
Tripoli,  in  order  to  travel  to  Bomou, 
by  way  of  Mourzouk,  and  explore  the 
course  of  the  Niger.  Oudney  died  at 
Murmur,  Jan.  12,  18Si4,  in  consequence 
of  catching  a  cold  when  the  frost  was  so 
violent  on  a  plains  between  bills  of  sand, 
tliat  water  froze  in  the  leather  bags.  His 
fellow-traveller,  Clapperton,  pursued  his 
journey  to  Cano,  the  present  capital  of 
Houssa,  and  reached  Soccatoo,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  governor  of  Soodan.  They 
discovered  tbe  fi^sh-water  lake  Tschad, 
into  which  two  large  rivers  empty,  the 
Shary  from  the  south,  the  Yaou  from  the 
west  (See  MaroHve  of  TVavels  and  Dis- 
coveries in  Northern  ana  Central  Africa^  hy 
McQ.  Denham^  Capt  Clapperton  and  the 
laie  Dr,  Oudney,  tn  the  years  1822, 23,  24, 
London,  1826.)  In  18524,  major  Gordon 
Laing  undertook  to  travel  from  Tripoli  to 
Timbuctoo.  Clapperton  commenced,  in 
1825,  a  new  expedition  into  the  interior 
from  Benin,  by  way  of  Soccatoo,  to  the 
Tschad,  in  order  to  penetrate  into  Abys- 
sinia through  Timbuctooj  whence  Lamg 
was  to  start  for  Benin.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  doctor  Dickson,  the  naturalist, 
capt.  Robert  Pearce  and  doctor  Morrison. 
Clapperton  died  of  a  dysentery  at  Socca- 
too, April  13,  1827,  and  Laing  is  now 
known  to  have  been  killed  near  Timbuc- 
too in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1826.  Clap- 
Eerton's  journal  of  his  second  expedition 
as  been  published  at  Londonj  1829,  to- 
gether with  the  journal  of  Richard  Lan- 
der, from  Cano  to  the  sea-coast.  Among 
the  German  and  French  adventurers,  who 
have  explored  the  interior  of  Africa,  start- 
ing from  E^pt,  are  Minutolijfq.  v.),  Cail- 
laud,  and,  since  the  year  1822^  Ed.  Rup- 
pel.  Ruppel  explored,  in  1825,  the  great 
Oasis  in  the  west  of  Nubia,  and  the  un- 
known country  of  Kordo&n,  and  under- 
took, in  1826,  a  journey  to  the  Red  sea. 
He  has  imparted  to  the  public  much  that 
is  new  respecting  Egypt  and  EUiiopia, 
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and  the  antiqukies  of  the  Ea^t,  in  von 
Zach's  Corrtqf.  Astroru  The  French 
Gasp.  Mollien,  who  published  a  Vwfage 
danu  rinUrieur  dt  VAfrimu  aux  Seurcet 
du  SMgd  d  de  la  Ckmiioj  Paris,  1820, 
2  yol&,  set  out  fit>m  St  Louis,  and  reach- 
ed the  sources  of  the  Senegal,  the  Gam- 
bia and  the  Rio  Grande,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  Ion.  7®  IS'  W., 
and  lat.  lOP  30'  N.,  in  tlie  neighborhood 
of  Teemboo.  But  he  was  unable  to 
reach  the  sources  of  the  Niger,  and  also 
wanted  instruments  to  give  accuracy  to 
his  observations.  In  the  connexion  of 
those  two  streams  by  the  Nerico,  he  has 
shown  the  route  on  which  the  caravans 
from  the  kingdoms  of  Oubi  and  Feutadi- 
ailon,  in  the  mterior,  might  proceed  along 
the  Senegal  to  fort  St.  boui&  Much  li^ht 
has  been  shed  over  the  south  of  Afnca 
by  Burchel,  an  Englisl^man,  who  travelled 
five  years  in  the  interior,  setting  out  Crom 
the  Cape.  Before  hmi,  the  Cape  itself  bad 
been  explored,  bv  Bmrow,  in  1797,  and 
by  John  Campbell,  agent  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  as  far  as  Latakoo^  a 
settlement  of  the  Bushwana  tribe,  900 
miles  north  of  Cape  Town.  In  1818, 
Campbell  undertook  a  second  journey,  in 
the  same  direction,  arrived  at  Latakoo  in 
1819,  and  reached,  in  April,  1820,  Okl  La- 
takoo, containing  8000  inhabitants.  He 
here  feund,  in  a  northerly  direction,  sev- 
eral pomilous  cities,  situated  in  a  fertile 
and  cultivated  country,  where  he  discov- 
ered the  tribe  of  the  red  Caffi«s,  and 
reached  Kurerclianee  (ahnost  24^  S.  lat), 
a  city  of  the  Marootzees,  near  the  eastern 
coast,  said  to  contain  16,000  inhabitants. 
Auguste  Caill^,  a  French  traveller,  has  at 
length  reached  Timbuctoo.  (q.  vji  He 
set  out  from  Kakondy  April  19, 1827,  and 
arrived  at  Timbuctoo  April  19,  1828. 
The  committee  of  the  geographical  soci- 
ety at  Paris,  a{)pointed  to  examine  him, 
report  that  his  journey  is  connected,  in  a 
way  very  advantageous  for  science,  with 
those  of  Park,  I^ing  and  others,  who 
have  explored  A.  (See  Cai2^.)  Thus  the 
courage  of  European  discoverers  haspen- 
etrated  Afi^  from  four  sides,  the  C;«9e, 
Senegal  Trmoli  and  Egypt  North  Ani- 
ca  has  now  been  intersected  and  scientif- 
ically explored,  by  five  or  sut  important 
expeditions.  But  there  are  ^et  wanting 
communication  and  connexion  between 
the  20  or  25  principal  lines,  which  mark 
the  routes  of  the  discoverers.  The  space 
already  explored  by  them  in  Africa  is 
estimated  at  225,000  square  ihiles.  We 
have,  therefore,  accounts  more  or  less 
•uthentic  respecting  the  50th  part  of  this 


vast  continent  (See  Jomard.,  Sur  ka 
DkmmerUa  dans  PlaUriwr  dt  V^riq^^ 
Rto,  Ene^  1824,  Deo.)  Ukert  has  com- 
piled the  latest  geography  of  the  northern 
half  of  Afiica  ( Weimar,  1824,  the  21st 
vol.  of  the  FoUst,  Handb,  dor  ntuuUn  Erd- 
heaehtSb.^  A  new  and  veiy  complete 
lithogit4)nic  map  of  Afiica  was  piib- 
lished  in  1828,  by  Cott^  at  Munich,  con- 
taining all  the  late  admtions  to  Afiricaa 
geof^raphy,  price  six  guilders.  For  infor- 
mation respecting  the  American  colony  Li- 
beria, and  the  other  important  settlements 
on  this  continent,  see  the  separate  articles. 

AFRiciLN  Association  ;  a  society  of  95 
members,  who  held  their  first  meetuig 
June  9, 1788,  in  London.  Its  object  is  to 
explore  the  interior  of  Africa,  to  promote 
the  civilization  of  the  blacks,  and  ^e 
comm/^rcial  interests  of  Great  Britain. 
The  soul  of  this  association  was  the  &- 
mous  sir  Joseph  Banks.  (See  Bonjb.) 
Ledyard,  the  American  traveller,  and  Lu- 
cas, were  the  first  persons  sent  out  to  ex- 
plore the  interior  of  Afirka,  at  the  expenso 
of  this  association,  which  subsequendv 
despatched,  at  difierent  times  and  on  dif- 
fe|ient  routes,  major  Houghton^  Mungo 
Park,  and  two  Germans,  Homemann  and 
Burckhardt  (q.  v.)  See  the  results  of 
these  enterprises  in  the  Procuding$  oftht 
Atsociaiionf^  the  Discovery  af 

^^frica,  1790.  The  principal  point  settled 
was  the  eastern  course  of  the  Niger, 
agreeing  with  the  account  of  Herodotus, 
and  the  country  was  explored  as  ftir  as 
DarfUr.  (q.  v.) 

African  Company  ;  a  socienr  of  mer- 
chants established  by  Charles  U,  for  the 
purpose  of  trading  to  Afiica.  Similar 
companies  had  been  formed  during  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth,  of  James  I,  and  of 
Charles  I,  but  did  not  continue  long. 
Another  was  incorporated  in  1662,  with 
a  charter  fifom  Charles  II,  securing  to 
the  English  a  monopolv  of  all  commerce 
firom  cape  Blanco  to  the  ca}ie  of  Good 
Hope.  The  last  incoiporadon  of  this 
kind  was  formed  in  167^  and  conducted 
fi>r  some  time  a  fiourishing  trade.  At  the 
time  of  the  EngUsh  revolution,  the  trade 
to  Afirica  was  mrown  open.  All  private 
traders,  however,  were  obli^d  to  pay  10 
per  cent  towards  maintaining  the  forts 
and  factories  already  erected.  In  1750, 
the  original  company  being  completely 
bankrupt,  its  forts  and  various  establish- 
ments on  the  Afiican  coast  were  vested, 
by  23  Geo.  II,  in  the  present  company 
of  merchants  trading  to  Africa.  This 
company  cannot  trade  as  a  corporate 
body,  nor  possess  transferable  BtociL    Its 
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duties  are  to  maintain  the  forts  and  garri- 
sons in  good  order;  and  an^  British  sii|)- 
ject  may  be  admitted  into  it  on  the  pay- 
ment of  40  shillings. 

African  Ikstitution;  a  society  in 
Enriand,  the  first  meeting  of  which  was 
held  April  14, 1807.  Its  principal  object 
10  the  aboUtion  of  the  slave  trade,  and  the 
promotion  of  ciirijization  among  the  Afri- 
can nations.  With  this  view,  it  labors  to 
collect  the  most  complete  accounts  of  the 
agricultural  and  commercial  relations  of 
the  countiy,  and  of  the  phyMcal,  intel- . 
lectual  and  political  cpndition  of  its  inhabr 
itants;  to  form  connexions  with  them; 
to  introduce  valuable  plants ;  to  found 
schools ;  to  make  the  natives  acquainted 
with  the  useful  arts  of  Europe,  &c.  The 
institution  is  governed  by  a  president, 
vice-president  and  36  directors.  But  its 
iUnds  have  not  been  sufficient  to  accom- 
plish much.  It  has,  however,  supported 
teachers  fti  Sierra  Leone,  and  exeited  it* 
self  with  zeal  fbr  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade,  as  may  be  seen  from  its  ex- 
cellent annual  reports. 

Aft  ;  a  sea  term,  signifying  near  the 
stem  of  the  ship. 

Aoa;  among  the  Turks,  the  <^ommand- 
cr  of  a  body  of  infantry ;  likewise  a  title 
of  politeness.  The  A.  of  the  janizaries, 
their  commander-in-chie(  had  nearly  as 
much  authority  as  the  fraud  vizier,  and 
was  the  only  person  allowed  to  appear 
before  the  fraud  seignior,  without  his 
arms  crossed  on  his  breast,  in  the  attitude 
of  a  slave.  The  word  a^a  is  often  used, 
as  a  complimentary  title  m  Turkey,  much 
in  the  same  way  as  captain  is  in  some 
parts  of  the  United  States.  The  chief 
officers  under  the  khan  of  Taitaiy  are 
abo  called  ^^  The  A.  of  Algiers  is  the 
president  of  the  divan,  or  senate. 

AoADES  {Audoffost  of  Edrissi);  a 
flourishing  town  of  Central  Africa.  It  ap- 
pears to  TC  the  centre  of  the  trade  of  the 
eastern  part  of  the  interior  of  Africa.  It 
is  47  days'  joumev  from  Mourzouk,  and 
many  of  the  merchants  from  that  quarter 
stop  at  A.  to  change  their  commodities 
for  those  of  Soudan,  and  the  countries  to 
the  south  of  the  Niger.  Homemann  re- 
ports it  to  be  the  capital  of  an  indepen- 
dent Idngdom  called  Asben, 

AoALMATOLiTE ;  a  sofl  mineral  sub- 
stance, capable  of  being  cut  with  the 
knife,  of  a  dull  freenish.  reddish  or  yel- 
lowi^-wfaite  color,  ana  consisting  of 
sUex  and  ahimine,  vrith  a  littie  potash. 
It  is  chiefly  found  in  China,  where  it  is 
wrought  into  figures  and  various  oma- 
fDonts.    It  has  lately  been  recommended 


as  a  substitute  for  the  bricks  made  of 
Cornish  porcelain  clay,  to  measure  high 
heats  in  the  pyrometer  of  Wedgewood ;  it 
being  capable  of  standing  a  great  heat, 
and  of  contracting  its  dimensions  very 
considerably  and  equably. 

AoAMEMNOif ;  king  of  Mycene  and  Ar- 
go^  son  of  Plisthenes,  nephew  of  Atrens, 
and  brotiier  of  Menehius  and  Anaxibia. 
His  mother  is  said  by  some  to  have  been 
Eriphyie,  by  others,  Aerope.  Common 
opinion,  and  the  authority  ofllomer,  make 
him  the  son  of  Atreus.  At  least,  the  two 
brothers  are  denominated  Midta  by  Hot 
mer.  FVom  Tantakis,  the  founder  of  tho 
race,  down  to  Agamemnon  and  his  chil- 
dren, the  members  of  this  family  of 
heroes  were  constant^  persecutedf  by 
fate.  (See  Tcmlal%LSy  Pdops^  Atreus  and 
Tkyestes.)  The  chDdren  of  A.  and'Cly- 
temnestra  were  Iphigenia,  Electra,  Chry- 
sothemis  and  Orestes.  When  (he  Tro- ' 
jan  "war  broke  out,  A.  was  appointed 
leader  of  the  united  army  of  Greeks, 
and  manned  alone  100  ships.  The  ar- 
my assembled  in  the  bay  of  Aulis  in 
BoBotia.  Here  they  were  long  detained 
by  a  calm,  occasioned  by  the  anger  of 
IM^a  (see  Ip}dgtnia\  but  finally  arrived 
befbre  Troy.  During  the  protracted  siege 
of  the  city,  A.  appears  superior  to  tiio 
other  cltieis  in  battle  and  in  councils, 
and  maintmns,  under  all  circumstances, 
the  dignity  of  a  commander.  His  quarrel 
with  Achilles  is  described  under  AchUhs. 
Returning  homcj  afler  a  10  years'  siege, 
he  was  treacherouslv  assassinated.  iEgis- 
thus,  whom,  at  his  departure,  he  had  par- 
doned for  the  murder  of  Atreus,  and  in- 
trusted with  the  care  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, joined  with  Clytemnestra,  and  slew 
him  at  a  banquet,  together  with  Cassan- 
dra, the  daughter  of  Priam  (who  had 
fallen  to  his  share  in  the  division  of  the 
captives),  and  their  children.  Thus  says 
Home? ;  others  say  that  Clytemnestra 
murdered  him  in  the  bath,  having  entan- 
^d  him  in  a  tunic.  The  cause  of  his 
murder  is  alleged  by  some  to  have  been 
her  adulterous  connexion  with  iEgisthus ; 
by  others,  her  jealousy  of  Cassandra. 

Agamic  Plants.    (See  Crvptogamic.) 

AoAMPPE,  likewise  ctdled  Hippocrene  ; 
a  fountain  which,  according  to  the  Gre- 
cian poets,  sprung  out  of  the  summit  of 
Helicon,  the  seat  of  the  muses,  when 
struck  by  the  hoof  of  Pegasus.  This 
fountain  had  the  propeity  of  inspiring 
with  poetic  fire  whoever  drank  of  it. 
Solinus  distinguishes  A.  from  Hippocreno 
as  a  diflerent  fountain. 

AoAPE,  in  ecclesiastical  history  (from 
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'ayunr,j  Qr^  lore) ;  the  loye-feast,  or  featA 
of  charity,  in  use  among  the  primitive 
Christiana,  when  a  liberal  contributioa 
was  made  by  tlie  rich  to  feed  the  poor. 
St.  Chiysostom  gives  the  following  ao^ 
count  of  this  feast,  which  he  derives  fix>ni 
the  apostolical  practice.  He  says,  ''The 
first  Christians  had  aU  things  in  common^ 
as  we  read  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ;but 
when  that  equality  of  possession  ceasedi 
as  it  did  even  in  the  iqx)etle8'  time,  the 
agape  or  love-feast  was  substituted  in  the 
room  of  it  Upon  certain  days,  after  par- 
taking of  the  Xiord^s  suroer,  they  met  at 
a  common  feast,  the  rich  bringing  provis- 
ions, and  the  poor,  who  had  nothing,  being 
invited."  These  love-feastSi  dunng  the 
three  first  centuries,  were  held  in  the 
churches  without  scandal,  but  in  after 
times  the  heatlien  began  to  tax  them  with 
impurity.  This  gave  occasion  to  a  ref- 
ormation. The  kiss  of  charity,  with 
which  the  ceremony  used  to  end,  was  no 
longer  given  between  different  sexes,  and 
it  was  expressly  foii)idden  to  have  any 
beds  or  couches  for  the  convenience  of 
those  who  wished  to  eat  at  their  ease. 
The  abuses,  however,  became  so  noto- 
rious, that  the  holdW  of  the  A.,  in 
churches  at  least,  was  solemnly  condemn- 
ed at  the  council  of  Carthage,  in  the  year 
397.  Some  modem  sects,  as  the  Wes- 
leyans,  Sandemanians,  Moravians,  &c. 
have  attempted  to  revive  this  feast. 

AoAJi ;  Abraliam's  concubine.  (See  Hor 
gar.) 

AoAR,  Jean  Antoine  Michel,  count  of 
Mosbouig,  bom  in  the  department  du 
Lot,  was  an  advocate  and  professor  at  Ca- 
hors.  He  accompanied  Murat  to  Tusca- 
ny, which  he  organized  beft)re  it  was 
given  up  to  the  king  of  Etruria,  and  was 
eogaged  in  the  proceedings  of  the  con- 
suUa  at  Lyons  and  Milan.  Murat  made 
him  his  prime  minister  in  the  grand 
duchy  of  be»,  where  he  ^ned  univer- 
sal respect.  Oti  the  occasion  of  his  mar- 
riage with  one  of  the  nieces  of  Murat,  he 
received  fit>m  him  the  county  of  Mos- 
bourg.  The  Prussian  government  at  first 
sequestrated  it,  but  restored  it  in  1816. 
During  Murat's  government  in  Naples, 
he  was  his  minister  of  finance  and  nrew 
up  the  constitution  ratified  by  him^  which 
was  proclaimed  the  very  day  that  Murat 
was  forced  to  fly  iram  Naples. 

AoARic,  AaAEicuM,  AeAEicus  ;  the 
mushroom,  a  genus  of  the  order  ofyUn^ 
bek>nging  to  the  class  of  cryptogcumOf 
LinnsBus.  The  ffeneric  character  is  apUeua^ 
or  cap,  with  giUs  undemeath,  which  dififer 
in  substance  fipom  the  rest  of  the  plant» 


bein^  composed  of  twolamine ;  the  seeds 
are  m  the  gills. — Some  have  enumerated 
no  less  than  634  species  of  this  fiingus,  oth- 
ers 400.  Of  all  these,  only  one  species,  jL 
eamptetriSf  common  mushroom,  or  cham- 
pignon, has  been  selected  for  cultivation  m 
England.  Itis  considered  the  most  savoiy 
of  me  genus,  and  is  much  in  request  for 
the  tabte.  It  is  eaten  fi^esh,  either  stewed 
or  boiled  and  preserved,  either  as  a  pickle 
or  in  powder ;  and  it  furnishes  the  sauce 
called  kddtup.  The  field  plants  are  bet- 
ter for  eatuig,  inasmuch  as  they  are  more 
tender  than  those  raised  on  artificial 
beds.  The  wild  mushrooms  are  found  in 
parks  and  pastures,  where  the  turf  has 
not  been  ploughed  up  for  many  years, 
and  the  best  time  for  gathering  them  is 
August  and  September. 

Agate  ;  a  foffiil  compounded  of  various 
substances,  as  chalcedony,  cornelian,  ias« 
per,  homstone,  quartz,  &^  These  diner- 
ent  fossils  do  not  all  occur  in  every  A., 
commonly  onty  two  or  three  of  them. 
There  are  different  kinds  of  A.,  as  the 
fortification,  the  landscape,  the  ribbon, 
the  moss,  the  tube,  the  clouded,  the  zoned, 
t|ie  star,  the  fiagment,  the  punctuated, 
the  petri&ction,  the  coral  and  the  jasper 
A.  No  country  affords  finer  A.,  or  in 
ffreater  abundance,  than  Germany.  It  is 
found  in  great  quantities  at  Oberstein,  in 
that  country.  It  is  also  found  in  France, 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Sicily,  Sibe- 
ria, and  very  beautiful  in  the  East  Indies, 
where,  however,  it  is  confounded  with 
onyx.  It  is  cut  into  vases,  mortars,  snuff- 
boxes, cups,  rings,  seals,  handles  for 
knives  and  forks,  hilts  for  swords,  beads, 
smelling-boxes,  &c»  It  was  highly  val- 
ued by  the  ancients,  who  executed  many 
fine  works  with  it  The  collections  of 
Brunswick  and  Dresden  are  remarkable 
for  beautiful  specimens  of  this  kind. 
Great  medicinal  virtues  were  formeriy  at- 
tributed to  the  iu;ate,  but  it  is  now  reject- 
ed ftt>m  medical  practice.  Agate  some- 
times contuns  figures  bearing  a  striking 
resemblance  to  some  regularly-shaped 
object,  either  natural  or  artificial,  e.  g,  a 
man,  a  cirele,  an  animal,  &c.  This  kind 
is  the  most  prized.  These  figures  may, 
however,  be  produced  by  artificially  staiu- 
inff  the  stone,  so  that  stories  of  wonder- 
fiil  figures  found  on  agates  are  not  to  be 
impUeitly  believed. 

AoATHo;  an  Athenian,  distinguished 
both  as  a  tragic  and  a  comic  writer.  We 
know  only  Uie  names  of  some  of  his 
pieces.  He  is  said  to  have  been  too  par- 
tial to  antithesis.  As  a  tragic  poet,  he 
was  once  crowned  at  the  Olympic  games* 
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He  was  a  fiiend  of  Socrates  and  Euripi- 
des, and  was  the  first  who  wrote  on  ficti- 
tious subjects;  He  was  distinguished  also 
for  musical  talent. 

AeATHOCLES  was  one  of  ^be  boldest 
adventurers  of  antiquity.  His  history  is 
principally  drawn  firom  Diodorus  SicohiSt 
books  19  and  20)  and  fiagments  of  book 
21,  and  firom  Justin,  books  22  and  23. 
They-  derived  their  accounts  fix>m  differ- 
ent sources,  and  differ,  therefore,  esqpeeial^ 
Yy  in  the  y story  of  his  youth.  Agatho- 
cles  was  the  sonof  Carcinus,  who,  having 
been  expelled  fit>m  Rhegium,  resided  at 
TliermfiB,  in  Sicily.  On  account  of  a 
mysterious  oracle,  ne  was  exposed  in  his 
infiincy,  but  was  secretly  brought  up  by 
his  mother.  At  the  a^e  of  7  years,  the 
boy  was  again  received  by  bis  repentant 
father,  and  sent  to  Syracuse  to  learn  the 
trade  of  a  potter,  where  he  continaed 
to  reside,  being  admitted  by  Timoleon 
nrto  the  number  of  the  citizens.  He  was 
drawn  fit>m  obscurity  by  Damas,  a  noble 
Syracusan,  to  whom  his  beauty  recom- 
mended hrm,  and  was  soon  placed  at  the 
head  of  an  army  sent  against  AgriffentuoL 
By  a  marriage  with  the  widow  of  Damas, 
he  became  one  of  the  most  weaWiy  men 
of  Syracuse^  Under  the  dominion  of  So- 
sistratus,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Taren- 
tum,  but  returned  afler  the  death  of  the 
latter,  usurped  the  sovereignty,  in  which 
he  established  himself  by  the  murder  of 
several  thousands  of  the  principal  inhab- 
itants, and  conquered  the  greater  part  of 
Sicily,  317  B.  C.  He  maintained  his 
power  28  years,  till  289  B.  C.  To 
strengthen  his  authority  in  his  native 
country,  and  to  give  employment  to  the 
people,  he  endeavored,  like  Dionysius, 
to  drive  the  Carthaginians  from  Sicily. 
Having  been  defeated  by  them,  and  bc- 
neged  in  Syracuse,  he  boldly  resolved  to 
pass  over  to  Afiica  with  a  portion  of  his 
army..  Here  he  fought  for  4  years,  till 
307,  generally  with  success.  Disturban- 
ces in  Sicily  compelled  him  to  leave  his 
army  twice,  and,  at  his  second  return  into 
Afirica,  he  found  it  in  rebeUion  against 
his  son  Archagathus.  He  appeased  the 
commotion  by  promising  the  troops  the 
booty  they  should  win;  but,  being  de- 
feated, he  did  not  hesitate  to  give  up  his 
own  sons  to  the  vengeance  of  the  exaspe- 
n^d  warriors,  and  expose  these  latter, 
without  a  leader,  to  the  enemy.  His  sons 
were  murdered ;  the  army  surrendered  to 
ibe  Carthaginians.  He  himself  restored 
Quiet  to  Sicily,  and  concluded  a  peace, 
odd  B.  C,  which  secured  to  both  parties 
their  former  possessions.    He  then  enga- 


ged in  several  hostile  expedkions  to  Italy, 
where  he  vanquished  the  BruttH,  and 
sacked  Crotona.  His  latter  days  were 
saddened  by  domestic  strife.  His  inten- 
tion was,  that  his  youngest  son^  Agatho- 
oles,  shouki  inherit  the  throne.  This  stim- 
ulated his  grandson,  Archagathus,  to  re- 
bellion. He  murdered  the  intended  heir, 
and  persuaded  Maenou,  a  fevorite  of  the 
king,  to  poison  him.  This  was  done  by 
means  of^a  feather,  with  which  the  kin^ 
cleaned  his  teeth  after  a  meal  His 
mouth,  and  soon  bis  whole  body,  became 
a  mass  of  corruption.  Before  he  was  en- 
tirely dead,  he  was  thrown  upon  a  fiineral 
pile.  According  to  some  autliors,  he 
died  at  the  age  of  72  years ;  acconiing  to 
others,  at  that  of  95.  Before  his  death, 
his  wife,  Texena,  and  2  sons,  were  sent  to 
Egypt.  His  son-in-law,  Pyrrhus,  king  of 
Epirus,  inherited  his  influence  in  Sicily 
and  southern  Italy.  Agathocles  possess- 
ed the  talents  of^a  general  and  a  sove- 
reign. He  was  proud  of  his  ignoble  de- 
scent His  cruelty,  luxury  and  insatiable 
ambition  were  the  occasion  of  his  ruin. 

Aqathodjcmon  (Greek);  a  beneficent 
spirit,  opposed  to  eacoaamon^  an  evil 
^irit  Ancient  writers  g^e  this  name  to 
a  kind  of  serpent  revered  by  the  Egyp- 
tians. 
AoAVE.  (See  ^e,  .American,) 
Age,  in  laW;  the  time  when  the  law 
allows  persons  to  do  acts,  which,  for  want 
of  years,  they  were  prohibited  firom  doing 
before.  Some  of  the  rules  of  the  common 
law  of  England,  in  regard  to  age,  are  as 
follows :  14  years  in  a  man,  and  12  in  a 
woman,  is  the  age  of  discretion  for  con- 
senting to  marriage.  At  14,  a  minor  may 
choose  a  guardian.  Twenty-one  years  is 
the  full  age.  A  person  under  the  age  of 
21  may  make  a  purchase,  but  may  ^Hsa- 
gree  to  it,  if  he  chooses,  on  reachmg  his 
full  ace.  No  one  can  be  chosen  a  mem- 
ber of  pariiament  under  the  a^e  of  21 
years,  nor  ordained  a  priest  until  the  age 
of  24  years,  nor  made  a  bishop  before  he 
is  30  years  old.  In  marriages,  when  either 
of  tlie  parties  is  under  21  years,  and  is  not 
a  widower  or  widow,  the  consent  of  the 
parents  or  guardians  of  such  minor  is  re- 
quired, if  the  marriage  is  in  pursuance  of 
a  license ;  or^  if  it  be  in  pursuance  of  bans 
published,  the  parent  or  guardian  may,  at 
the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  bans, 
declare  in  church  his  dissent  to  such  mar- 
riage, and  prevent  its  taking  efiect.  The 
age  for  serving  in  tlie  mihtia  is  fix>m  16 
to  45  years.  Cokeys  1  Awf.  7a— The  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Code  JSTapoUon  y^th  regard  to  age:  40 
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years  are  required  fbr  a  member  of  the 
legislature,  30  for  a  judge,  juror  or  elector, 
and  22  to  discharge  auy  office  in  the 
eoiuts.  To  contract  roarriace,  it  requires 
that  the  man  should  be  at  least  18  years 
old,  and  the  woman  15.  But  marriage  is 
not  valid  without  the  consent  of  parents 
{or,  in  case  of  their  death,  of  the  other  re- 
lations in  the  ascending  line,  who  take 
their  place),  until  the  man  is  25,  and  the 
woman  21  years  old,  and  even  then  it  is 
nccessaiy  to  give  the  parents  or  other 
relations  notice.  A  person  adopting  must 
be  as  much  as  50  years  old,  and  at  least 

15  years  older  than  the  person  adopted, 
imless  the  latter  has  saved  the  life  of  the 
former,  in  which  case  it  is  onlv  necessary 
that  the  person  adopting  should  be  of  full 
age,  and  older  than  the  person  adopted. 
(See  Adoption,)  FuH  age  is  fixed  at  21 
years  for  both  Sexes.  At  16  years,  a  minor 
can  make  a  will.  Witnesses,  in  a  strict 
sense,  must  be  of  full  age.  Under  15  years 
of  age,  a  person  can  only  affinn,  without 
an  oatli.  An  innocent  debtor  of  70  years 
and  upwards  cannot  be  deprived  of  his 
personal  hberty.    If  a  criminal  is  under 

16  years,  and  the  jury  find  that  he  has 
acted  without  a  proper  sense  of  his  guilt, 
he  is  acquitted,  except  that  he  may  be 
confined,  for  a  limited  time,  in  a  house  of 
correction.  These  are  the  provisions  of 
the  French  code. — In  the  U.  S.  of  Ameri- 
ca, the  rules  of  the  English  law  respecting 
age  have,  in  most  oases,  been  adopted 
where  apphcablc.  To  be  chosen  presi- 
<leut  of  the  U.  S.,  a  man  must  be  at  least 
85  years  old,  a  senator  must  be  30,  and  a 
representative  25  years  old.  Every  G^e 
white  male  citizen^  of  18  yeare,  is  obliged 
to  serve  in  the  militia  till  he  reaches  the 
age  of  45  years,  imless  exempted  for  some 
special  reason.  (See  age  in  Criminal  Law.) 

Age.  We  find  the  ages  of  the  world 
menticHied  by  the  earliest  of  the  Greek 
poets.  ^  They  compared  the  existence  of 
mankind  to  the  hie  of  an  individual,  and 
the  earliest  period  of  the  worid  to  the 
tranquillity  and  happmessof  youUi.  He- 
siod  speaks  of  five  oistinct  ages:  1.  The 
golden  or  iStrfiimMm  age,  when  Saturn  ruled 
the  earth.  The  people  were  free  from  the 
restraint  of  laws ;  they  had  neither  ships 
nor  weapons,  wars  nor  soldiers;  the  fertile 
fields  needed  no  cultivation,  and  perpetual 
spring  blessed  the  earth.  2.  The  tilvcr 
agt^  which  he  describes  as  ficentious  and 
wicked.  3.  The  trozen  are ;  violent,  sav- 
age and  warlike.  4.  The  heroic  age^  which 
seemed  an  approximation  to  a  better  state 
of  things.  5.  Tlie  iron  agt,  when  justice 
and  honor  had  lefl  the  earth.    The  poet 


supposed  tliis  to  be  the  age  in  which  be 
himself  hved.  Ovid  retained,  in  his  Meta- 
morphoses, the  division  of  Ucsiod,  with 
this  difference — ^he  omitted  the  heroic  age, 
and  placed  th^  four  ages  before  the  fl<^ 
of  Deucalion. — This  idea,  first  used  as  a 
poetical  embellishment,  was  also  intro- 
duced into  philosophy.  The  ages  were 
looked  upon  as  a  part  of  the  great  year  of 
the  world,  the  revolution  of  which  was  to 
bring  the  neavenly  bodies  to  their  first  po- 
sition. Mytholo^  was  thus  brought  into 
the  closest  connexion  with  astronomy. 
The  first,  or  golden  age,  "was  under  the 
dominion  of  Saturn ;  the  second,  of  Jupi- 
ter ;  the  third,  of  Neptune  ^  and  the  fouith, 
of  Pluto,  or,  as  some  say,  of  Apollo. 
The  time  of  the  completion  of  the  great 
year  of  the  world,  or  of  the  heavens,  was 
fixed  by  some  at  3000  solar  years ;  by 
others,  at  the  mysterious  number  7777  so- 
lar years.  Cicero  estimated  it  at  12,954 ; 
Herachtu^  at  18,000 ;  and  Orpheus,  at  12 
months,  consisting  each  of  100,000  years. 
The  Sibylline  books  divided  it  into  ten 
secular  months,  or  the  four  seasons  of  the 
year.  Spring  was  the  golden  age ;  Sum- 
mer, the  silver;  Autumn,  the  brazen, 
which  was  interrupted  by  Deucahon^ 
fiood ;  and  Winter,  the  iron  age ;  and  then 
the  cycle  began  with  Spring  again. — The 
idea  of  ages  of  the  worid  is  so  deeply  fixed 
in  the  nature  of  man,  that  it  is  interwoven 
with  the  religious  sentiments  of  almost 
every  nation  on  the  globe.  We  find  ex- 
amples of  it  in  tho  millennial  reign  of  the 
Apocalypse,  and  in  the  Yugs  of  the  East 
Indians.  The  idea  of  four  ages  of  the 
world  prevailed  among  the  Brahmins. 
Tlic  first,  a  kind  of  golden  age,  lasted,  ac- 
cording to  their  tradition,  1,728,000  years; 
the  men  of  this  period  hved  400  years, 
and  were  all  giants ;  mtliis  period,  the  pxi 
firahma  was  bom.  In  the  second  period, 
which  lasted  1,296,000  years,  their  rajahs 
were  bom ;  men  hved  only  J^  years,  and 
vice  began  to  creep  into  the  world.  Dur- 
ing the  third  age,  which  lasted  8,064,000 
years,  men  hved  only  200  years,  owing 
to  the  increase  of  vice.  Of  tlie  last  age, 
in  wliich  we  now  live,  4,027,213  years  are 
already  gone,  and  the  hfe  of  man  is  sunk 
to  one  fourth  of  its  original  duration. 

Age.  For  the  different  ages  of  hfe,  see 
Life ;  see  also  Longevity. 

AoEDA,  synod  of;  an  assembly  of  Jew- 
ish doctors,  held  A.  D.  1650,  so  denomi- 
nated fix>m  a  plain,  on  which  they  met, 
about  thirty  leagues  distant  fi'om  Buda  in 
Hungary.  More  than  300  rabbies,  and 
many  other  Jews,  of  different  nations,  at- 
tended.   The  ol]Ject  was,  to  debate  tbt 
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qiMetioD  whether  the  MeBsiah  had  a|>- 
peared«  The  ne^tive  of  the  question 
was  carried,  and  it  was  agreed  that  his 
coming  was  delayed  on  account  of  their 
sins  and  impenitence.  They  were  of 
opinion  that  he  would  be  bom  of  a  virgin, 
would  come  as  a  great  conqueror,  would 
deliver  the  Jews  finom  eveiy  foreign  ^oke, 
and  alter  nothing  in  the  Mosaic  rehgion. 
Some  ecclesiastics  from  Rome  attcildcd 
this  meeting,  but  the  multitude  would  not 
hear  them. 

AOEMOGL'ANS,     Or      AZAMOGLAHS,      aTO 

children  purchased  from  the  Tartars,  or 
raised  every  third  year,  by  way  of  tribute, 
fiwm  the  Christians  tolerated  in  the  Turk- 
ish emphe.  They  are  circumcised  and 
instructed  in  the  religion  of  their  masters, 
and  in  niUitary  exercises.  From  them 
the  janizaries  were  recruited*  (See  Jani- 
zones,) 

Agenda,   amon^   divines,    sometime 
signifies  thii)gs  which  a  man  is  bound  to 

geribrm,  in  opposition  to  credenda,  which 
e  is  bound  to  believe.  It  also  denotes 
the  service  or  ofhces  of  the  church.  A.  is 
also  used  to  signify  church  books  com- 
piled by  pubUc  authority,  prescribing  the 
order  to  be  observed  by  the  ministers  and 
people,  in  the  ceremonies  and  devotions 
of  the  ttunroH ;  e.  ^  the  ritiml,  Uturs^, 
nMBsal,  &c.  In  Prusfsia,  the  new  A.  Tin 
ih^  last  sense),  arbitrarily  introduced  by  tne 
kkig,  bujt  rejected  by  many  clergymen 
and  congregations,  has  occasioned  some 
trouble  ot  late  years.  Honors  and  promo- 
tions induced  many  of  the  clergy  to  adopt 
it,  but  others  remamed  firm  in  their  oppo- 
sition. The  city  of  Berlin  and  the  famous 
projess^r  Schleiermacher  were  very  con- 
jyiicaous  in  resisting  it  In  all  the  churches 
O^wtich  the  king  was.  patrpn,  it  was  in- 
troduced. 

AoESLLAUS';  a  king  of  Sparta,  390 — 306, 
B.  C. ;  elevated  to  the  throne  aflerthe  deatli 
of  his  brothbr  Agis,  by  Lysander,  who  af- 
terwards formed  a  conspiracy  to  depose 
htm ;  but  the  plan  was  discovered  and 
frustrated.  Called  by  the  lonians  to  their 
assistance  against  Artaxerxes,  he  com- 
menced, after  Lysandei^s  death,  his  glori- 
ous career ;  defeated  the  Persians,  but  was 
corapelFed  to  stop  in  his  victorious  course, 
and  turn  his  arms  against  Thebes,  Cor- 
inth, &«.,  which  had  united  against  Spar- 
ta, and,  in  a  subsequent  war  with  Theoes, 
to  contend  against  Pelopidas  and  Epami- 
^ngndas,  the  greatest  generals  of  those 
*  times.  His  prudence,  however,  saved  the 
ci^,  without  the  hazard  of  a  fc«Utle.  He 
delivered  it  anew,  at  the  a^  of  eighty 
years,  though  it  was  actually  m  the  hands 
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of  Epaminondas.  On  his  return  from 
his  last  campaign  in  Egypt,  lofuled  with 
honors  and  presents,  he  was  overtaken 
by  a  storm  on  the  coast  of  Libya,  and 
perished,  being  then  in  his  84th  year.  In 
person,  he  was  small  and  inai|p[iificant. 
He  was,  nevertheless,  a  noble  pnnce,  and 
almost  adored  by  his  soldiers,  though  he 
sometimes  violated  the  virtue  of  justice, 
in  cases  in  which  he  could  be  usej^l  to 
his  country  or  friends. 

Agculegation,  in  physics ;  a  species  of 
union,  whereby  several  things,  which  have 
no' natural  dependence  or  connexion  with 
one  another,  are  collected  together,  so  as, 
in  some  sense,  to  constitute  one.  Thus,  a 
heap  of  sand,  or  a  mass  of  ruins,  are  bodies 
by  aggregation. 

AoHRiM,  or  Aughrim  ;  i,  village  in  the 
county  of  Galway,  in  Ireland,  memorable 
for  a  decisive  battle  fought  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, July  12, 1C91,  between  the  forces 
of  William  III,  ahiounting  to  20,000  men, 
commanded  by  general  Ginckel,  and 
those  of  James  II,  amounting  to  28,000 
men,  commanded  by  the  French  general 
St  Ruth.  The  forces  of  William  were 
victorious. 

Agincodrt,  or  Azincourt  ;  a  village  in 
the  district  Saint-Pol,  in  the  department 
Pas  de  Calais,  famous  for  the  batde  of 
Oct  25, 1415,  between  the  French  and 
EngUsh.  Henry  V,  king  of  England, 
eager  to  conquer  France,  landed  at  Har- 
fleur,  took  the  place  by  storm,  and  wished 
to  march  throueh  Picardy  to  Calais,  in 
order  to  fix  his  wmter-quarters  in  its  neigh- 
liorhood.  With  a  powerful  force,  the  dau- 
phiz)  advanced  against  him.  The  nuiner- 
ical  superiority  of  the  French  was  great, 
and  the  confidence  of  the  leader  and 
the  nobles  such,  that  they  refused  the 
proffered  aid  of  the  duke  of  Burg:undy 
and  the  city  of  Paris.  Henry  V  retreat- 
ed to  the  Sommc.  The  French  followed 
to  harass  his  retreat,  and  to  defend  the 
passage  from  Abbeville  to  St  Cluentin, 
which  he  gained  only  through  the  inat- 
tention of  the  enemy.  The  English,  how- 
ever, being  destitute  of  every  thing,  and  re- 
duced by  sickness,  Henry  asked  for  peace 
on  disadvantageous  terms.  The  French 
refused  his  proposals,  and  succeeded  in 
throwing  themselves  between  Calais  and 
the  EnglLBh.  These  latter  consisted  of 
2000  Qien  at  arms  and  12,000- archers, 
and  were  ranged  in  order  of  battle  beb- 
tween  two  hills,  with  the  archers  on  the 
wings.  Stakes,,  of  which  every  man  car- 
ried one,  were  fixed  in  firont  of  them. 
The  French,  commanded  bv  the  consta- 
ble d'Albret,  numbered  100,000  troops, 
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of  whom  8000  were  men  at  arms.  They 
arranged  themselres  in  two  diidmons, 
with  the  men  at  arniiB,  of  whom  2000 
were  mounted,  in  front  The  English  first 

Eut  themseWes  hi  motion.  The  French 
orse  instantly  hastened  to  meet  them, 
but  were  receive  with  such  a  shower  of 
arrows  by  the  archers,  that  they  feU  back 
on  the  fiist  division,  and  threw  it  into  con- 
fusion. The  light-armed  archers  seized 
their  clubs  and  bi^e-axes,  and  broke  into 
the  ranks  of  the  knights  on  foot,  who 
could  not  move  on  account  of  their  heavy 
coats  of  maih  and  the  closeness  of  their 
array.  The  English  horse  flew  to  assist 
the  archers;  the  first  French  division  re- 
treated ;  the  second  could  not  sustain  the 
charge  of  the  victors;  and  the  whole 
French  army  was  socm  entirely  scattered. 
The  victory  was  complete.  Henry  thought 
that  the  French  would  rally  and  renew 
the  batde ;  and,  being  alarmed  also  by  the 
report,  that  a  party  of  peasants,  in  arms, 
were  plundering  his  baggage,  he  ordered 
all  the  prisoners  to  be  massacred.  The 
command  was  already  executed,  when  he 
discovered  the  groundlessness  of  his  fear. 
The  victorious  army,  however,  in  the  pur- 
suit of thefiyinff  enemy,  took  14,000  prison- 
ers more.  10,000  Frenchmen  lay  dead  on 
tibe  battk-field.  Among  them  was  the 
constable,  with  six  dukes  and  princes. 
Five  princes,  among  whom  were  the 
dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bourbon,  were 
taken  prisoners.  The  English  lost  1600 
men  killed;  among  them  the  duke  of 
York,  Henry's  uncle,  whom  the  duke 
d'Alen^n  slew  at  his  side,  while  press- 
ing towards  the  kinff.  He  had  already 
dashed  the  ax)wn  from  Henry's  head, 
and  lifted  his  hand  for  a  more  effectual 
blow,  when  the  king's  attendants  sur- 
rounded him,  and  he  fell  covered  with 
wounds.  Afler  the  battle,  the  English 
continued  their  march  to  Calais,  and. 
thence  sailed  for  England,  to  assemble  an 
anny  for  a  new  invasion. 
AeiiTcooRT.  j^ee  Seroux  tP^ginantrt.) 
Agio  is  the  difference  in  value  between 
bank  money  and  coin  or  other  currency. 
The  term  is  in  most  frequent  use  in  Hol- 
land and  Venice.  It  is,  however,  us^  at 
Hamburg  and  other  pteices  in  Germany. 
It  is  synonymous  with  prendum,  when  the 
bank  money  is  worth  more  than  the  same 
nominal  amount  of  the  current  coin,  and 
with  dUcowdy  when  its  value  is  less.  The 
agio  at  the  bank  of  Amsterdam  was  fitmi 
three  to  four  per  cent  before  the  French 
mvasion  of  Holland  in  1795 ;  that  of 
Venice  was  formally  fixed  at  20  per  cent ; 
the  bank  money  oi  each  of  those  places 


being  so  much  more  valuable  than  the 
current  coin.  Tliis  difference  in  value 
arists  ofien  from  the  circumstance,  that 
the  current  coin  is  depreciated  by  wear- 
ing and  clipjHnff.  The  agio  of  the  bank- 
money  of  MamDurg  was  formerly  14  per 
cent,  on  this  account  ./^to  is  sometimes 
used  to  signi^  the  premium  or  discount 
on  bills  of  exchange. 

Aeis  IV,  king  of  Lacedsemon,  and  col- 
league of  Leonidas  in  the  government  of 
Sparta,  was  the  son  of  Eudamidas,  and  a 
lineal  descendant  of  A^esilaiis.  Histori- 
ans affirm  that  he  was,  m  youth,  of  singu- 
lar promise,  and  that,  in  maturer  age,  he 
prepared,  by  the  introduction  of  new  laws, 
to  correct  tlie  abuses  which  had  crept  . 
into  the  Spartan  ffovemment^  This  he 
found  a  measure  of  peculiar  difficulty,  but 
he  was  supported  by  his  maternal  uncle 
Agesilaus,  tuough  with  a  selfish  design, 
and  likewise  by  many  of  the  citizens. 
They  obtahied  a  law  for  the  equalizanon 
of  property,  and  A.  himself  shared  a  valu- 
able estate  with  the  community,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  exertions,  Leonidas  was 
deposed  and  banished.  The  people,  how- 
ever, soon  became  dissatianed  with  the 
projected  reform,  and  while  A.  was  lead- 
mg  an  army  to  aid  the  AchflBans,  the  in- 
discretion of  his  uncle  Agesilaus,  during 
his  absenCie,  occasioned  a  conGmiracy  for 
the  restoration  of  Leonidas.  The  con^ 
spuators,  having  succeeded,  fcnreed  A.  to 
take  refuge  in  a  temple,  which  he  never 
lefl  but  for  the  purpose  of  bathing.  On 
one  of  these  occasion^  he  was  surprised 
and  dragged  to  prison.  The  epAort  hav- 
ing there  questioned  him  respecting  his 
views  in  altering  the  laws,  he  aAswered 
that  it  was  for  Sie  purpose  of  restodng 
those  of  Lyourgus.  Sentence  of  death 
was  passed  upon  him ;  but  the  ministere 
of  the  law,  until  foreed  by  Demochares, 
refused  to  conduct  him  to  a  chamber  re- 
served for  the  execution  of  criminals.  He 
was  there  strangled,  and  he  submitted  to 
his  sentence  wim  heroic  firmness.  The 
grandmother  and  mother  of  A.  shared  the 
same  fate. 

Agitators,  in  English  history,  were 
persons  elected  by  the  army,  in  1647,  to 
watch  over  its  interests,  and  to  control 
the  parliament,  at  that  time  sitting  at 
Westminster.  Two  private  men,  or  mfe- 
rior  officers,  were  appointed  fipom  each 
troop  or  company,  and  this  body,  when 
collected,  was  presumed  to  equal  the 
house  of  commons ;  while  the  peers  weire 
represented  by  a  council  of  officers  of 
rank.  .  Cromwell  at  first  made  use  of 
them,. but  afterwards  issued  orders  for 
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fluppreasing  them.  These  assockdoask  so 
daiigerous  to  the  coostitutioi],  gave  rise  to 
the  act  which  forbids  any  member -to  en- 
ter either  house  of  parliament  armed — a 
regulation  enforced  with  jealousy  to  this 
day.  Hume^s  IRsL  chap,  luc 

AeLA.iA ;  accOTding  to  Hesiod,  one  of 
the  3  graces,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  £u- 
lynome ;  according  to  others,  the  mother 
of  the  graces,  and  wife  of  Vulcan.  (See 
Chraces^ 

Abulr,  {See  .^qmkicL) 

AeNANO ;  a  lake  lying  west  of  Naples. 
'  In  its  neighborhood  are  the  fiimous  grotto 
del  Cane  and  the  baths  of  St  Januariusi 
The  former  is  noted  for  the  suffbcatmg 
vi^rs  of  carbonic  acid  cas,  which  ascend 
£rom  its  bottom.  The  baths  are  benefi- 
i^al  in  casea  of  gout,  syphilis,  &<^  .Their 
reputation  has  been  mcreased,  of  late 
vears,  by  the  way  in  which  they  have 
been  applied  by  Mr.  von  Gimbemat  to 
restore  the  weakened  electricity  of  the 
sick. 

Aoif  ATES  {agnaH),  in  the  civil  law ;  re- 
ladons  on  the  male  side,  in  oppoation  to 
€ognaUSj  relations  on  the  female  side.  In 
the  Scotch  law,  A.  are  understood  to  be 
those  persons  nearest  related  by  the  &- 
ther,  though  females  intervene. 

AeNES,  St ;  a  saint  who  suffered  map- 
trrdom  at  the  time  of  the  persecution  of 
the  Chiistians,  in  the  rei^  of  the  empe- 
ror Diocledan.  Her  festival  is  celebrated 
on  the  29th  of  Jtouary.  Domenichino 
has  painted  her  at  the  moment  of  her 
execution.  Two  churches  of  this  saint, 
<Hie  in  Rome^  the  other  near  the  city,  are 
remarkable  buildincs.  In  front  of  the  lat- 
ter, the  feast  of  the  saint  is  celebrated 
with  much  observance.  Many  cattle, 
horses,  &c.  are  brought  theire  and  blessed 
by  the  priest  This  ceremcmy  is  thought 
to  protect  them  against  siclmees  dunng 
the  following  year. 

AoiiEs,  St ;  one  of  the  Cassiterides,  or 
Scillv  isles,  (q.  v.\  This  island  is  com- 
monly called  lAghi-houBe  itkmdj  because 
it  has  a  Ught-houee.  W.  Ion.  e^  2(y ;  N. 
ha.49<'9a'. 

AoNEs  SoREL,  the  mistress  of  Charles 
VII,  king  of  France,  was  bom  1409,  of  a 
noble  fiimily,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  acid  accomplished  women  of  her 
time.  As  lady  of  honor  to  Isabella  of 
LomiDe,  duchess  of  Anion,  she  accom- 
panied that  princess,  in  1431,  to  the  French 
court  Her  beauty  attracted  the  fevor  of 
the  young  king,  and  he  impointed  her  one 
of  the  (^een^  ladies  of^  honor.  After 
flome  resistance,  A.  yielded  to  the  pasmon 
of  the  monarch.    The  Englidi  then  bad 


possession  of  half  of  Franee;  and  Charles 
Vll,  though  naturally  bold,  became  de- 
pressed and  inactive  imder  the  weight  of 
his  misfertunea.  A.  alone  was  able  to 
rouse  him  fiom  his  apathj,  and  make 
him  feel  what  he  owed  to  hunself  and  his 
people.  The  eventual  success  of  his  aons 
mcreased  his  passion  fer  hiamistresa,  who 
did  not,  however,  abuse  her  power  over 
him.  She  retired,  in  1445,  to  LochM, 
where  Charles  had  built  her  a  castle.  He 
afterwards  conferred  on  her  the  county 
ef  Penthi^vre,in  Bretacme,the  seigBiories 
of  Roche-Servi^re  and  Issoudun,  in  Bern, 
and  the  ch&teau  de  Beaut^  on  the  bank 
of  the  Mame ;  whence  she  received  the 
name  of  dame  de  beauU,  She  had  lived 
llare  about  5  years,  frequentljr  visited  by 
Oie  king,  when  the  queen  invited  her 
again  to  court,  in  1449.  A.  consented, 
and,  to  be  nearer  the  king,  proceeded  to 
the  castle  of  Masnal-la^^lle,  where  she 
died,  in  1450,  so  suddenly  as  to  aiibrd 
groimd  fer  the  suspi<»on  of  poison.  Qhe 
was  buried  in  the  collegiate  church  of 
Loches,  where  her  monument  was  to  be 
seen  in  1793.  She  left  the  king  three 
daughters,  who  were  acknoTde<Q;ed  by 
him,  and  portioned  at  the  expense  of  the 
crown. 

AoifKBi,  Maria  Gaetana,  an  ornament 
of  her  sex,  was  bom  at  Milan,  in  1718. 
Her  fether  was  don  Pedro  di  AgnesL 
In  her  9th  year,  she  spoke  Ladn  with 
correctness,  and  also  deuvered  an  oration 
in  this  language,  ib  which  she  maintained 
that  the  study  of  the  ancient  hmguaj^ 
was  proper  fer  females.  This  oration 
was  printed  at  Milan,  in  1797.  In  her 
11th  year,  she  is  said  to  have  spoken 
Greek  as  fluently  as  her  mother  tonffue. 
She  now  proceeded  to  perfect  heneS*  in 
the  oriental  lan^pjages,  so  thc^  she  was 
usually  called  a  koing  polygloL  She  next 
studied  geometry  and  speculative  phi- 
losophy. Her  fether  festered  her  love  of 
learning  by  assembling  at  his  house,  at 
certain  times,  learned  societies,  in  which 
Maria  proposed  and  defended  philosophi- 
cal theses.  The  president  de  Brosses 
asserts,  in  his  Letters  on  Ital^r,  that  noth- 
ing can  be  imagined  m<Nre  delightfbl  than 
these  tonveraations  with  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest and  most  learned  females  or  the 
time.  In  her  dOth  year,  she  appears  to 
have  beeome  tued  of  these  erudite  dis- 
pittations,  the  substanee  of  vrhich  was 
afterwards  published  by  her  fether.  Tliey 
fill  a  quarto  volunie.  Mathematics  now 
attracted  her  attention,  and  she  c<mipos- 
ed  a  treatise  on  conic  sections ;  besides 
whkh,  in  her  dOth  year,  she  punished  a 
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treat»6  on  the  rudiments  of  analysis, 
"Vfhich  has  been  considered  as  the  best 
introduction  to  Idler's  works,  and  was 
translated  into  English,  in  1801,  by  the  rev- 
erend John  Colson,  prof^^or  of  mathe- 
matics at  Cambridge.  It  gained  her  so 
much  reputation,  that  she  was  appointed, 
^  her  32d  year,  professor  of  mathemat-  * 
ic43  at  the  university  of  Bologna.  Her 
deep  study  of  this  science  seems  to  have 
cast  a  gloom  over  tier  spirits.  She  se- 
cluded herself  altogether  from  society, 
retii^  to  the  strict  order  of  blue  nuns, 
and  died  in  her  Slst  year,  1799,  Her 
sister,  Maria  Theresa,  set  to  musiic  sev- 
eral cantatas,  and  the  3  operas,  Sopkonig- 
fco,  Ciro  in  Armenia^  and  JS/iUarfj  with 
applause. 

AoNoi^TJE.    (See  Monophysiles.)  ' 

AoifOMEN,  in  ancient  Rome;  a  name 
or  epithet  ^ven  to  a  person  by  way  of 
praise  or  dispraise,  or  from  some  remaric- 
able  event  in  his  history.  Such  names 
reipained  peculiar  to  the  person,  and  not 
descendible  to  his  issue.  Thus  one  of  the 
Scipios  obtained  the  A.  of  ^^fiicanus,  and 
the  other  of  .^surficiw,  from  their  achieve- 
ments in  Asia  and  Africa.  The  Romans 
often  had  three  names  beeodesthe  A. ;  the 
ffroBnomeny  corresponding  to  our  Christian 
name,  distinguishing  the  individual  fit)m 
odiers  of  the  same  ramily ;  the  second,  or 
nomen,  marked  his  clan;  and Mie  third, 
or  cognomen,  expressed  his  foiily ;  to 
these  the  A.,  e.  g.  Micus,  Canetalor,  Ger- 
manicus,  &c.  was  added. 

Agnus  Dei  (Latin;  the  Lamb  of  God). 
1.  A  prayer  of  the  Romish  lituiigy,  begin- 
ning with  the  words  j^u#2>et,  generally 
sung  before  the  communion,  and^  accorci- 
ing  to  the  regulation  of  pope  Sergius  I, 
in  688,  at  the  close  of  tne  mass.  2.  A 
round  piece  of  wax,  on  ^ioh  is  im- 
pressed the  figure  of  the  sacred  Lamb, 
with  the  banner  of  the  cross,  or  of  St. 
Johti,  with  the  year  and  name  of  the 
pope.  The  pope  consecrates  and  distrib- 
utes a  great  number  of  them.  It  was 
original^  customaiy,  in  the  churches  of 
Rome,  to  distribute  tlie  remains  of  the 
Paschal  taper,  consecrated  on  Easter  eve, 
in  small  pieces,  among  the  people,  who 
'  burned  them  at  home,  aa  an  antidote 
against  ail  kinds  of  misfortune.  But  when 
the  number  of  candidates  became  too 
large  to  be  all  satisfied,  the  above  expe- 
dient was  adopted.  A.  I>.  is  also  the 
name  of  that  portion  of  the  mass,  which 
is  introduced,  ui  Roman  Catholic  church- 
es, at  the  distributiQU  of  the  host 

Aeows,  in  geogr.;  the  inhabitants  of  a 
province  of  AbyBonia.    They  are,  in  th^ 


manners^  ferocious,  and  ill  tlieir  religion, 
superstitious.  They  are  lieathens,  and 
adore  the  spirit  residing  in  the  Nile.  (See 
Abyssinia,)  Bruce*s  ZVat?.  voL  i.  401.  voL 
iii;527. 

Agra  :  a  province  of  Hindostan  Proper, 
situated  between  25^  and  28°  N.  lat. ;  the 
capital  of  which,  of  the  same  name,  is  in 
thi  posseission  of  the  British.  Several 
rajahs,  allies  of  the  British,  possess  the 
western  and  north-western  ^district  The 
part  of  the  province  south  of  the  Chum- 
bul  is  under  the  dominion  of  the  Mahrat- 
tas.  No  part  of  Hindostan  affords  a  richer 
soil ;  grain  of  all  kinds,  surar,  indigo  and 
cotton  are  yielded  with  litue  labor  in  aU 
the  British  districts.  *  Formerly  the  prov- 
ince was  also  femous  for  its  silks.  It  fur- 
nished superior  horses.  It  cbntains  6 
miDioits  of  inhabitants.  A.,  the  city,  N. 
lat  27°12','and  E.  Ion.  77«>  SC,  is  con- 
nected with  the  whole  of  the  modem 
bistorv  of  India.  The  Mahometans  call 
it  AkoarabcuL  It  is  ornamented  vrith 
splendid  edifices,  of  which  the  Taje  Mcl- 
Kcdy  or  Crown  of  Edifices,  an  imrivalled 
tomb  to  the  memory  of  the  empress  of 
Shah  Jehau,  who  died  1632,  is  the  most 
fiunous.  This  is  wholly  built  of  the  finest 
white  marble.  General  lord  Lake  took 
A.  ih  1803,  fit)m  the  Mahrattas.  A.  is 
187  miles  fix>m  Delhi,  and  830  fipom  Cal- 
cutta. 

AoRABiAif  Laws  ;  laws  enacted  in  an- 
cient Rome  for  the  division  of  public 
lands.  In  the  valuable  work  on  Roman 
history  by  Mr.  Niebuhr,  it  is  satisfectorily 
shown,  that  these  laws,  which  have  so 
long  been  considered  in  the  light  of  un- 
just attacks  on  private  property,  had  for 
their  object  only  the  distribution  of  lands^ 
which  were  the  property  of  the  state,  and'* 
that  the  troubles  to  which  they  gave  rise 
were  occasioned  by  the  opposition  of  per- 
sons wholiad  Settled  on  Uiese  lands  with- 
out having  acquired  any  title  to  them. 
These  laWs  of  the  Romans  were  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  their  system  of 
establishing  colonies  in  the  difrerent  parts 
of  their  territories,  that,  to  attain  h  proper 
understanding  of  them,  it  is  necessary  to 
bestow  a  moment's  consideration  on  that 
system. — ^According  to  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
cama^nis,  their  plan  of  senmng  out  colo- 
nists, or  settlers,  began  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Romulus^  who  generally  placed 
colonists  fit)m  the  city  of  Rome  on  the 
lands  taken  in  war.  The  same  policy 
was  pursued  by  the  kings  who  succeeded 
him ;  and,  when  the  kings  were  expelled, 
it  was  adopted  by  the  senate  and  the 
people,  and  dien  by  the  dictators.    There 
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were  several  reasons  inducing  the  iRoman 
.  govemment  to  pursue  this  poHcy,  which 
was  continued  for  a  long  period  without 
any  intermiseion ;  first,  to  have  a  check 
upon  the  conquered  people ;  secondly,  to 
have  a  protection  a^raonst  the  incursions 
of  an  eneiny ;  thinSy,  to  augment  their 
population,;  fourthly,  to  free  the  city  of 
Rome  from  an  excess  oif  inhabitants; 
'fifthly,  to  quiet  seditions;  and,  sixthly, 
to  reward  their  veteran  soldiers.  These 
reasons  abundantly  appear  in  all  the  best 
ancient  authorities.  In  the  later  peri- 
ods of  the  republic,  a  prindpal  nK>tive 
for  es^lishing  colonies  .was  to  have  the 
means  of  disposing  of  soldiers,  and  re- 
warding them  with  donations  of  lands ; 
and  such  colonies  were,  on  this  account, 
denonunated  mHUary  colonies.  Now,fbr 
whichever  of  these  causes  a  colony  was 
to  be  established,  it  was  necessary  that 
some  law  respecting  it  should  be  passed, 
either  by  the  senate  or  p^ofde;  which 
law,  in  either  case,  was  called  lex  agra- 
rioy  an  agrarian  law,  which  wilt  now  be 
exfilained. — An  acrarian  law  contained 
various  provisions^  it  described  the  land 
which  was  to  be  divided,  and  the  classes 
of  people  among  whom,  and  their  num- 
beis,  and  by  whom,  and  in  what  manner, 
and  by  what  bounds,  the  temtory  was  to 
be  parcelled  out  l^e  mode  of.  dividing 
the  lands,  as  far  as  we  now  understand 
h,  was  twofold ;  either  a  Roman  popula- 
tion was  distril^ted  over  the  particular 
territory,  vrithout  any  fonnal  erection  of 
a  colony,  or  general  grants  of  lands  were 
made  to  such  citizens  as  were  vrilling  to 
ibnn  a  colony  there.  The  lands  which 
were  thus  distributed  were  of  different 
descripticms ;  which  we  must  keep  in 
mind,  in  order  to  have  a  just  conception 
of  the  operation  of  the  agrarian  laws. 
T%ey  were  either  lands  t^en  from  an 
enemy,  and  not  actuaUy  treated  by  the 
government  as  public  property ;  or  lands 
which  were  regard^  and  occupied  by 
the  Roman  people  as  public  property ;  or 
public  lands  which  had  ^n  artfiilly  and 
clandestinely  taken  possession  of  by  rich 
and  powerful  indiviauals ;  or,  lastly,  lands 
which  were  bought  with  money  from  the 
public  treasuiT,  ror  the  purpose  of  being 
distributed.  Ivow,  all  such  agrarian  laws 
as  comprehended  either  lands  of  the  en- 
emy, or  those  which  were  treated  and 
fx^upied  as  puUic  property,  <h:  those 
wlndi  had  been  bought  with  the  public 
money,  were  carried  into  effect  without 
any  public  commotions ;  but  those  which 
cpented  to  disturb  the  opulent  and  pow- 
erail  citizens  in  the  poaocooiott  of  the 


lands  winch  they  ur^usdy  oecuined,  and 
to  place  colonists  (or  settlers)  on  them, 
were^  never  promulgated  without  creat- 
ing great  disturbances.  The  first  law 
of  this  kind  was  proposed  by  Spurius 
Cassius ;  and  the  same  measure  was  af- 
terwards attempted  by  the  tribunes  of  the 
people  almost  eyery  year,  but  was  as  000*  , 
stantly  defeated  by  various  artifices  of  the 
nobles ;  it  was,  however,  at  length  passed. 
It  wpears,  both  from  Dionysius  and  Varro 
(4ie  iCe  itttfKco,  hb.  1),  that,  at  first,  Romu- 
lus allotted  two /torero  (about  li  acre>  ef 
the  public  lands  to  each  nfian ;  then  Nu- 
ma  divided  the  lands  which  Romulus 
had  taken  in  war,  and  also  a  portion  of 
the  other  public  lands;  afterwards  Tullus 
divided  those  4ands  which  Romulus  and 
Numa  had  appropriated  to  the  private 
expenses  of  the  reoalestablidiment;  then 
Servius  distributed  among  those  who  had 
recendy  become  citizens  certain  lands 
which  had  been  taken  firom  the  Veientes, 
the  Cflsrites  and  Tarquinii;  and,  upon 
the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  it  appears  that 
the  lands  of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Campus  Mardus,  were, 
by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  granted  to  the 
people.  After  this  period,  as  the  repub- 
lic, by  means  of  its  continual  wars,  re- 
ceived continual  accessions  of  conquered 
lands,  those  lands  were  either  occupied 
by  coloitfsts  or  renudned  public  property, 
until  the  period  when  Spurius  Cassiua 
twenty-four  years  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  kings,  proposed  a  law  (already  men- 
tioned), by  which  one  pert  of  the  land 
tiJcen  fipom  the  Heraici  was  allotted  to 
the  Latins,  and  the  other  part  to  the  Ro- 
mui  people;  but,  as  this  law  compre- 
hended certain  lands  which  he  accused 
private  persons  of  having  taken  fix>m  the 
public,  and  as  the  senate  also  opposed 
nim,  he  could  not  accomplish  the  pas- 
sage of  it.  This,  according  to  livy,  was 
the  first  proposal  of  an  agrarian  la^ ;  of 
which  he  aods,  no  one  was  ever  proposed, 
down  to  the  period  of  his  remembrance, 
without  very  great  public  commotions. 
Dionysius  informs  us,  fiirther,  that  this 
public  land,  by  the  negligence  of  the 
magistrates,  had  been  su&red  to  M  into 
the  poBsesnon  of  rich  men ;  but  that,  not- 
withstanding this,  a  division  of  the  knds 
would  have  taken  place  under  this  law, 
if  Cassius  had  not  included  among  the 
receivers  of  the  bounty  the  Latins  and 
Hemici,  whom  he  had  but  a  litde  vrhile 
bdbre  made  citizens.  After  much  de- 
bate in  the  senate  upon  this  subject,  a 
d^ree  was  passed  to  the  fdlowing  ef- 
ibct:  that  commisBioiwra^  called  decern' 
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wrs,  appointed  fix>m  among  the  persons 
of  consular  r^nk,  should  mark  out»  l^ 
boundaries,  the  public  laads,  and  should 
designate  how  much  should  be  let  out, 
and   how  much   should  be  distributed 

Cong  the  common  people ;  that,  if  any 
dhad  been  acquired  by  joint  services 
in  war,  it  should  be  divided,  according  to 
treaty,  with  those. allies  who  had  wen 
admitted  to  citizenship ;  and  that  the 
choice  of  the  conunissioners,  the-  appor- 
tionment of  the  lands,  and  all  other  thmgs 
relating  to  this  subiect,  should  be  com- 
:taitted  to  the  care  of  the  succeeding  con-* 
suls.  'Seventeen  years  after  this,  there 
%vas  a  vehement  contest  about  the  divis- 
ion, which  the  tribunes  proposed  to  make 
ol^  lands  then  unjustiy  occupied  bv^he 
rich  men ;  and,  three  years  after  that,  a 
similar  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  trib- 
unes would,  according  to  Livy,  have  pro- 
duced a  ferocious  controversy,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  address  of  ^intus  Fabius. 
Borne  years  after  this,  the  tribunes  pro- 
posed another  law  of  the  same  kind,  by 
which  the*  estates  of  a  great  part  t>f  the 
nobles  would  have  been  seized  to  the 
public  use ;  but  it  was  slopped  in  its 
progress.  Appian  says,  that  the  nobles 
and  rich  men,  partly  by  getting  possession 
of  the.  public  knds,  pardy  by  buying  out 
the  shares  of  indigent  owners,  had  made 
themselves  owners  of  all  the  lasds  in 
Italy,  and  had  thus,  by  degrees,  accom- 
plished the  removal  of  the  common  peo- 
ple from  their  possessions.  This  abuse 
stimulated  Tibeiius  Gracchus  to  revive 
the  Licinian  law,  which  prohibited  any 
individual  from  holding  more  than  500 
jugeroy  or  about  350  acres,  pf  land ;  and 
would,  consequently,  compel  the  owneis 
to  relinquish  all  the  surplus  to  the  use  of 
the  public;  but  Gracchus  proposed  that 
the  owners  should  be  paid  the  value  of 
the* lands  relinquished.  .The  law,  how- 
ever, did  not  operate  to  any  great  extent, 
and,  after  havinff  cost  the  Gracchi  tlieir 
lives,  was  by  degrees  rendered  wboUy 
inoperative.  After  this  period,  various 
other  agrarian  laws  were  attempted,  and 
with  various  success,  according  to  the 
nature  of  their  provisions  and  the  temper 
of  the  times  in  which  they  were  proposed. 
One  of  the  most  remaikable  was  that  of 
RuUus,  which  gave  occasion  to  the  cele- 
brated oration  agamst  him  by  Cicero,  who 
Erevailed  upon  the  people  to  reject  the 
iww— From  a  careml  consideration  of 
thes^  laws,  and  the  othera  of  the  same 
kind  on  which  we  have  not  Commented, 
it  b  apparent,  that  the  wbole  object  or 
the  Roman  agniriaa  Uwa  waS|  the  lands 


belonging  to  the  state,  the  public  lands  or 
national  domams,  whicii,  as  already  Ob^  ■ 
Served,  were  acquired  by  conquest  or 
treaty,  and,  we  nuiy  ^dd  also,  by  confis- 
cations or  direct  seizures  of  private  es- 
tates by  different  factions,  either  for  law- 
ful or  unlawftd  causes ;  of  the  last  of 
which  we  have  a  well-kUown  example 
in  the  time  of  Sylla^  proscriptions.  The 
lands  thus  claimed  by  the  public  became 
naturally  a  subject  of  extensive  specula- 
tion with  the  wealthy  capitalists^  both 
among  \he  nobles  and  other  classes.  In 
our  own  times,  we  have  seen,  during  the 
revolution  in  France,  the  confiscation  of 
the  lands  belon^g  to  the  cler^jy,  the  no- 
bility and  emigrants,  lead  to^similer  re- 
sults. The  sales  and  purchases  of  lands, 
\fy  virtue  of  the  agrarian  la^'s  of  Rome, 
under  the  various  com{^catcd  circum- 
stances which  must  ever  exist  in  such 
cases,  and  the  attempts  by  the  govern- 
ment to  resume  or  re-jprant  such  as  had 
been  sold,  whether  by  right  or  by  wrong, 
especially  after apurdi^ser  had  been  long 
in  possession,  under  a  title  which  he  sup- 
posed, the  existing  laws  ^ve  him,  natu- 
I'aJly  occasioned  great  heat  and  agitation ;. 
the  subject  itself  being  intrinsically  one 
of  great  difficulty,  even  when  the  pas- 
sions and  interests  of  the  parties  concern- 
ed would  permit  a  calm  and  deliberate 
examination  of  their  respective  rights. — 
From  the  commotions  which  usually  at- 
tended the  proposal  of  agrarian  laws,  and 
from  a  want  of  exact  attention  to  their 
true  object,  there  has  long  been  a  general 
impression,  among  readers  of  the  Roman 
history,  that  those  laws  were  always  a 
direct  and  violent  infringement  of  the 
rights  of  private  property.  Even  such 
men,  it  has  been  observed,  as  Machiavel- 
li,  Montesquieu  and  Adam  Smith,  have 
shared  in  this  misconception  of  them. 
This  erroneous  opinion,  however,  has 
lately  been  exposed  by  the  ^nius  and 
learning  of  Niebuhr,  in  his  Roiiian 
History  above  mentioned,  a  work  which 
may  be  said  to  |pake  an  era  in  that  de^ 

Cnent  of  learning,  and  in  which  be 
clearly  £|hown,  that  the  original  and 
professed  object  of  the  agrarian  lavirs  was 
the  distribution  of  the  jnMk  lands  only, 
and  not  those  of  private  citizens.  Of  the 
Licinian  law,  enacted  about  376  B.  C, 
on  which  all  subsequent  agrarian  laws 
were  modelled,  Niebuhr  enumerates  the 
following  as  among  the  chief  provisions : 
1.  The  limits  of  the  miblic  land  shall  be 
accurately  defined.^  Portions  of  it,  which 
have  been  encroached  on  by  individuals, 
.shall  be  restored  to  the  state.    2.  Every 
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.  estate  in  the  puUib  land,  not  greater  than 
this  law  allows,  whkh  has  not  been  ac- 
quired by  violence  or  fraud,  and  which  is 
not  on  lease,  shall  be  good  against  any 
thbrd  person.  3.  Every  Roman  citizen 
shall  ha  competent  to  occupy  a  portion  of 
newly  acquired  pubhc  land,  wi^in  the 
limits  prescribed  by  this  law,  provided 
this  land  be  not  divided  by  law  am<$ne 
the  citizens,  nor  granted  to  a  colony.  4. 
No  one  shcdl  occupy  of  the  public  laud 
more  than  five  hundred  jugera,  nor  pas- 
ture on  the  public  conunons  more  than  a 
hundred  head  of  large,  nor  mora  than 
4ve  hundred  head  of  small  stock.  5. 
Those  who  occupy  the'  pubhc  land  shdl 
pay  to  the  state  the  tithe  of  the  produce 
of  the  field,  ^e  fiflh  of  the  produce  of 
thefitiit-tree  and  the  vineyard,  aud.for^ 
eveiy  head  of  large  stock, — and  for  every 
head  of  small  stock, — ^yearly,  (k  The  pub- 
lic lands  shall  be^farmed  by  die  censont  to 
tlioae  willing  to  take  them  on  th^se  terms. 
The  funds  nence  arising  are  to  be  ap- 
ptol  to  pay  the  army. — The  fere^oiug 
were  the  most  important  permanent  pro- 
visioQS  of  the  Licinian  law,  end,  tor  its 
immediate  efifect,  it  provided  that  all  the 
public  land  occupied  by  individuals,  over 
live  hundred /tfgero,  should  be  divided  by 
lot  in  portions  c2f  BBvenjugefa  to  the  ple- 
beian8.-^But  we  must  not  hastily  in&rc^  as 
same  readers  of  Niebuhr's  work  have 
d^ne,  that  these  agrarian  laws  did  not  in 
any  manner  violate  private  rights.-  This 
would  be  quite  as  far  firom  3ie  trutli  as 
the  prevailing  opinion  already  mentioned^ 
which  is  now  exploded.  -  Besides  the  ar- 
gument we  might  derive  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  ease,  we  have  the  direct 
testimony  of  ancient  writers  to  the  injua-' 
tice  of  such  laws,  and  their  violat|e^^of 
private  rights.  It  will  sufilce  to  i^t^r  to 
that  of  Cieero  alone,  who  says,  in  hid 
OflEices  (Ub.  2,  c  21),  **  Those  men  who 
wish  to  make  themselves  popular,  and 
who,  for  that  puipoee,  either  attempt  W^ 
rian  laws,  in  order  to  drive  people  irom 
theur  poeaessioncf;  or  who  maintam  that 
cieditQiB  ou^t  to  forgive  debtors  what 
they  owe,  underniine  me  foundations  of 
the  state ;  they  destroy  all  concord,  w^ich 
cannot  exist  when  money  is  vakAn  tcom 
one  man  to  be  given  to  another ;  and  they 
BBt  aside  justice,  whichis  always  violated 
Yv^en  eveiy  man  is  not  snfTerod  to  re- 
tain what  is  bis  own'^-^which  reflections 
would  not  have  been,  called  forth,  unless 
the  laws  in  question  had  directly  .and 
plainly  violated  private  rights.  The  vari- 
ous modes  in  which  those  rights  might 
be  viohued  wouU  require  a  longer  discus- 


sion, and  one  which  would  partake  more 
of  lesal  investigation,  than  mirht  be  ad- 
missible  in  the  present  work.  But  as  the 
repubhc  of  the  U.  States,  hke  that  of 
Rome,  has  also  been  much  occupied  in 
legislating  upon  the  subject  of  its  public 
lands,  and  as  tews  have  been  made,  in 
some  of  the  states,  bearing  a  considerable 
resembl^ce,  in  their  operation,  to  tlie 
Roman  agnuian  laws,  which  will  afibrd 
room  for  a  usefiil  and  interesting  com- 
parison between  the  laws  of  the  two  re- 
publics, we  shall  make  some  fUrther  re- 
marks upon  this  subject  under  the  head 
of  PMic  Lcmds,    (See  Lands,  pvhlie.) 

AoBicoLA,  Cneius  Julius;  a  Roman 
consul  under  the  emperor  Vespasian,  and 
governor  in  Britain,  all  of  Which  he  re- 
duced ^o  the  dominion  of  Rome,  about 
70  A.  D. ;  disunguished  as  a  statesman  and 
general.  His  life  has  been  excellently 
written  by  his  son-in-law,  the  fhmous 
Tacitus,  who  holds  him  up  as  an  exam- 
ple of  virtue.  This  life  of^  A.,  in  addition 
to  its  excellence  «&  a  piece  of  biography, 
contains  information  interesdn^  to  the 
English  antiquarian. 

.  AoBicoLA,  John,jproperly  Schnittery  the 
sen  of  a -tailor  at  Eisleben,  was  bom  in 
1492,  and  dsHedy  in  bis  native  city,  mas- 
ter  ofEiskben  (magister  Iskh,)^  also  John 
EisUbtrij' '  He  was  one  of  the  most  active 
among  the  theologians  who  propagated 
the  doctrines  of  Luther.  He  studied  at 
Wittemberg  and  Leipsic ;  was  afterwards 
rector  and  preacher  in  his  native  city, 
and,  in  152^  at  the  diet  of  Spire,  chap- 
lain of  the  elector  John  of  Saxony.  He 
subsequently  became  chaplain  to  count 
Albert,  of  itfansfold,  and  took  a  part  in 
the  detivery  of  the  confession  of^  Augs- 
burg, €md  in  the  signing  of  the  articles  of 
Smalcald.  When  professor  in  Wittem- 
berg,  whither  he  went  in  1537,  he  stirred 
up  the  Antinomian  cohfaxjversy  with  Lu- 
ther and  Melancthon.  (See  AntinoTmath- 
ism,)  He  aflerwards  Hved  at  Berlin, 
where  he  died  in  1566,  after  a  life  of  con- 
trbversy.  Bemdes  his  theological  works, 
he  published  a  worit  explaining  the  (com- 
mon German  provertw.  Its  patrioticr 
spurit,  its  strict  morality  and  pifliy  style 
place  it  among  the  first  German  prose 
compositions  of  tlj^e^time,  at  the  ^ide  of 
Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible.  In  ecm- 
juncdon  with  Julius*  Pflug  and  Michael 
Heldingus,  he  composed  the  fiunous  In^ 
terim, 

A«iicuLTUitAi.CHBinsTRT.  (See  Chem- 
istry.) 

AeRicuLTURE  is  the  art  of  cultivating 
the  earth  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  it 
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to  produce,  in  the  greatest  plenty  and  per- 
fection, those  vegetables  which  are  useful 
to  man,  and  to  the  animals  which  he  has 
subjected  to  his  dominion.  This  art  is 
the  basis  of  all  other  arts,  and  in  all  coun- 
tries co<!val  with  the  first  dawn  of  civil- 
ization. Without  apiculture,  mankind 
would  be  savages,  tbimy  scattered  through 
interminable  ror^ts,  with  no  other  habi- 
tations than  caverns,  hollow  tre^  or  huts, 
more  rude  apd  inconvenient  than  the 
most  ordinary  hovel  or  cattle-shed  of  the 
modem  cultivator.  It  is  the  most  univer- 
sal as  well  as  the  most  ancient  of  the  arts, 
and  requires  the  greatest  number  of  oper- 
ators. It  employs  seven-ei^ths  of  the 
population  of  almost  every  civilized  com- 
muni^. — ^Agriculture  is  not  pnly  indis- 
pensable to  national  prosperitv,  but  is  em- 
inently conducive  to  the  weliare  of  those 
who  are  engaged  in  it  It  gives  health  to 
the  body,  enensy  to  the  mind,  is  favorable 
to  virtuous  and  tempetate  habits,  and  to 
knowledge  and  puri^  of  moral  character, 
Which  are  the  pillars  of  good  government 
and  the  true  support  of  natioiml  indepen- 
dencc.-rWith  regard  to  the  history  of 
agriculture,  we  must  confine  ourselves  to 
sught  sketches.  The  first  mention  of  ag- 
riculture is  found  in  the  writings  of  Moses. 
From  thorn  we  loam  that  Cain  was  a 
"  tiller  of  the  pound,"  that  Abel  sacri- 
ficed the  "firsthngs  of  his  flock,"  and  that 
Noah  "be^on  to  be  a  husbandman,,  and 
planted  a  vineyard."  The  Chinese,  Jap- 
anese, Chaldeans,  Egyptians  and  Phcsni- 
cians  appear  to  have  held  husbandry  in 
high  estimation.  The  Egyptians  were  so 
sensible  of  its  blessings,  that  they  ascribed 
its  invention  to  superhuman  agency,  and 
even  carried  their  gratitude  to  suph  an 
absurd  excess  as  to  worship  the  ox,  for 
his  services  as  a  laborer.  The  Cardiagin- 
ians  carried  the  art  of  agriculture  to  a 
higher  degree  than  other  nations,  their 
contemporaries.  Mago,  one  of  their  most 
ftmous  generals,  wrote  no  less  than 
twenty-eight  books  on  agricultural  topics, 
whicn,  according  to  Columella,  were 
translated  into  Lioin  by  an  express  decree 
of  the  Roman  senate. — ^Hesiod,  a  Greek 
writer,  supposed  to  be  contemporary  with 
Homer,  wrote  a  po^n  on  agriculture,  en- 
titled Weeks  and  Ikmg,  which  was  so 
denominated  because  husbtodry  requires 
an  exact  observance  of  times  and  seasons. 
Other  Greek  writers  wrote  on  rural  econ- 
omy, and  Xenophon  among  the  number, 
but  their  works  have  been  lost  in  the 
lapse  of  ages.— The  implements  of  Gre- 
cian agriculture  were  very  few  and  sim- 
ple.   Hesiod  mentions  a  plough, 


ing  of  three  parts — the  share-beam,  the 
draught-pole  and  the  plough-tail;  but  an- 
tiquarians are  not  agreed  as  to  its  exact 
form ;  also  a  cart  with  low  wheels,  and 
ten^ans  (seven  feet  six  inches)  in  width ; 
hkevrise  the  rake,  sickle  and  ox-goad ;  but 
no  descripdon  is  given  of  the  mode  in 
which  they  were  constmcted.  The  op^- 
ations  of  Grecian  culture,  according  to 
Hesiod,  were  neitheir  i^umerous  nor  com- 
plicated. The  ground  received  three 
ploughings— one  in  autumn,  another  in 
spring,  and  a  third  immediately  before 
sowinff  the  seed.  Manures  were  appfied, 
and  Puny  ascribes  their  invention  tp  the 
Grecian  king  Augeas.  Theophrastus 
mentions  six  different  species  of  manures, 
and  adds,  that  a  imxture  of  soils  produces 
the  same  effect  as  manures.  Clay,  he 
observes,  should  be  mixed  with  sand,  and 
sand  with  clay.  Seed  was  sown  by  hand, 
and  covered  with  a  rake.  Grain  was 
reaped  With  a  sickle,  botmd  in  sfaeave& 
thredied,  tlien  winnowed  by  wind,  laid 
in  chests,  bins  or  granaries,  and  taken  out 
as  wanted  by  the  family,  to  be  pounded 
in  mortars  or  quern  mills  into  meal.— The 
ancient  Romasis  venerated  the  plough, 
and,  in  the  earliest  and  purest  times  of  Sie 
repubUc^  the  greatest  praise  which  could 
be  given  to  an  illustrious  character  was 
to  say  that  he  was  an  industrious  and  ju- 
(hcious  husbandman.  M.  Cato,  the  cen- 
sor, who  was  celebrated  as  a  statesroiviy 
omtor  and  general,  haying  conquered  na* 
tions  and  governed  provinces^  derived  hia 
highest  and  most  durable  honors  from 
liaving  written  ^a  voluminous  work  on 
agriciuture.  In  the  Georgics  of  Virgil, 
the  majesty  of  verse  and  the  harmony  of 
numbers  add  dignity  and  grace  to  the 
mo^mseful  of  all  topics.  The  celebrated 
Columella  flourished  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Claudius,  and  wrote,  twelve 
books  on  husbandry,  which  constituted  a 
complete  treatise  on  rural  aflairs.  Varro, 
Pliny  and  Palladius  were  likewise  among 
the  distinguished  Romans  who  wrote  on 
agricultural  subjects. — ^With  regard  to  the 
iU>man  implements  of  agriculture,  we 
learn  Uiat  mey  used  a  great  many,  but 
their  particular  forms  and  uses  are  very 
impene'ctly  described.  From  what  we 
can  ascertain  respecting  them,  they  ap- 
pear more  worthy  of  me  notice  of  the 
curious  antiouarian,  than  of  the  practical 
cultivator.  .The  plough  is  represented  by 
Cato  as  of  two  kind8---one  for  strong,  the 
other  for  light  soil^  Varro  mentions  one 
with  two  mould-boards,  with  which,  he 
says,  ''when  they  plough,  after  sowing 
the  seed,  they  are  said  to  ridge."    PUny 
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mentions  a  plough  with  one  mould-board, 
and  others  with  a  couher,  of  which  he 
says  tliere  were  many  kinds. — ^Fallowing 
was  a  practice  rarely  deviated  from  by 
the  Romans.   In  most  cases,  a  fellow  and 
a  year's  Crop  succeeded  each  other.    Ma- 
nure was  collected  from  nearly  or  quite 
as  many  sources  as  have  been  resorted  to 
by  the  modems.    Pigeons'  dung  was  es- 
teemed of  the  greatest  value,  an4,  next  to 
that,  a  mixture  of  night  soil,  scrapings  of 
the  streete  and  urine,  which  wece  apphed 
to  the  roots  of  the  vine  and  olive, — ^The 
Romans  did  not  bind  their  com    into 
fifaeaves.    When.  oUt,  it  was  sent  directly 
to  the  area  to  be  threshed,  and  vf^  sepa- 
rated from  the  chaff  by  throwing  it  from 
one  part  of  the  floor  to  tlie  other.    Feed- 
ing down  grain,'  when  too  luxuriant,  was 
practised.    Virgil  says,  **  What  commen- 
dation  shall  I  give  to  him',  who,  lest  his 
com  should    lodge,  pastures   it,   while 
young,*  as  SQon  as  the  blade  equals  the 
fUrmw!"  {Gtor^  lib.  i,  I.  ill.)   Watering 
on  a  large  st^ale  was  applied  both  to  arable 
and  gra^  lands.    Vir^l  advises  to  **  bring 
down  the  waters  of  a  river  upon  the 
9own  com,  and;  when  the  field  is  parched 
and  tlie  plants  drying,  convey  it  mm  the 
brow  of  a  hill  in  channels.**  (Geor^  lib.  i, 
L  106.) — ^The  flirm  management  most  ap- 
proved of  by  the  scientific  husbandmen 
of  Rome  was,  in  general,  such  as  would 
meet  the  approbation  of  modem  cultiva- 
tors.   The  importance  of  thorough  tillage 
is  illustrated  by  the  following  apologue : 
A  vine-dresser  had  two  daughters  and  a 
vineyard ;  when  his  oldest  daughter  was 
married,  h'e  gave  her  a  third  of  his  vfne- 
yard  for  a  portion,  notwithstanding  which 
he  had  the  same  quantity  of  fruit  as  for-^ 
meriy.    When  his  youngest  daughter  was 
married,  he  gaye  her  half  of  wh^  remain- 
ed ;  still  the  produce  of  his  vineyard  was 
ondtminiahed.    This  result  was  the  con- 
sequence of  his  bestowing  as  much  labor 
on  the  third  part  left  after  his  daughters 
had  received  their  portions,  as  he  had 
been  accustonted  to  give  to  the  whole 
vineyard. — ^Tfae    Romans,  unlike  many 
eonquerora,  instead  of  desolating,  improv- 
ed the  countries  which'  they  subaued. 
They  seldom  or  never  burned  or  laid  waste 
conquered  countmi^  but  labored  to  civil- 
ize the  inhalntants,and  introduce  the  arts 
nocoflsary  forjpromotinglheir  comfort  and 
happiness.    To  foeSState  communications 
from  one  district  or  town  to  another,  se^dms 
to  have  been  a  primary  object  with  them, 
and  their  works  of  this  kind  are  still  dis- 
cernible ID  numerous  places.     By  em- 
I^oying  their  troops  in  this  way,  when 


not  engaged  in  active  service,  their  com- 
manders seem  to  have  had  greatly  the 
advantage  over  our  modern  generals.  The 
Roman  soldiers,  instead  of  loitering  in 
camps,  or  rioting  in  towns,  enervating 
their  strength,  and  corrupting  their  mor- 


.       ,  ^  Intheages 

of  anarchy  and  barbarism  which  succeed- 
ed the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  agricul- 
ture was  almost  wholly  abandoned.  Pas- 
turage was  preferred  to  tillage,  because  of 
the  mcility  vrith  which  sheep,  oxen,  &c 
can  be  driven  away  or  concealed  on  the 
approach  of  an  enemy. — ^The  conquest 
of  England  by  the  Normans  contributed 
to  the  improvement  of  agriculture  in 
Great  Britain.  Owins  to  that  event,  many 
thousands  of  hdsbandmen,  fi-om  the  fertile 
and  well-cultivated  plains  of  Flanders  and 
Normandy,  settled  in  Great  Britain,  ob- 
tamed  farms,  and  employed  the  same 
methods  in  cuhivatmg  them,  which  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  use  in  their  na- 
tive countries.  Someofthe  Norman  bar- 
ons were  great  improvers  of  their  lands, 
and  were  celebrated  in  histoiy  for  their 
^dU  in  agriculture.  The  Norman  clergy, 
and  ec^cially  the  monks^  did  still  more 
in  this  way  than  the  nobility.  The  monks 
of  every  mopastery  retained  such  of  their  . 
lands  as  they  could  most  conveniently 
take  charge  of,  and  these  they  cultivated 
with  great  care  under  their  own  inspec- 
tion, and  fi^quently  with  their  own  hands. 
The  famous  Thomas  k  Becket;  after  he  was 
archbishop  of  Caiiterbury,  used  to  go  out 
into  the  field  with  the  monks  6f  the  mon- 
astery where  he  happened  to  reside,  and 
join  with  them  in  reaping  their  com  and 
makinff  their  hay.  The  implements  of 
agricukure,  at  this  period,  were  similar 
to  those  in  most  common  use  in  modem 
times.  The  various  operations  of  hus- 
bandry, soeh  a»  manuring,  ploughing, 
sowing,  harrowing,  reaping,  threshing, 
winnowing,  &c.  are  incidentally  men- 
tioned by  the  writers  of  those  days,  but  it 
is  impossible  to  collect  firom  them  a  defi- 
nite account  of  the  manner  in  which 
those  operati<>ns  were  performed. — Tho 
first  English  treatise  on  husbandnr  was 
published  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  by 
si-  A.  Fitzherbert,  judge  of  the  common 
pleas.  It  is  entitled  the  Book  of  Hus- 
tMmdrVf  and  contains  directions  for  drain- 
ing, clearing  and  enclosing  a  iarm,  for  en- 
riching the  soil,  and  rendering  if  fit  for 
tillage.  Lime,  mari  and  fallowing  are* 
strongly  recommended.  "The  author  of 
the  Book  of  Husbandry,"  says  Mr.  Lou- 
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doD,  ^  Y^rites  irom  his  own  experience  of 
more 'than  forty  yeara,  and,  if  we  except 
his  biblical  allusions,  and  some  resdges 
of  the  superstition  of  the  Roman  writers 
about  the  influence  of  the  moon,  there,  is 
ver^  little  of  his  work  which  should  be 
omitted,  and  not  a  great  deiJ  that  need 
be  added,  in  so  &r  as  respects  the  culture 
of  com,  in  «  manual  of  husbandry  adapt- 
ed to  the  present  time.'' — Agriculture  at- 
tained some  eminence  during  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth.  The  principal  writers  of 
that  period  were  Tusser,  Googe  and  sir 
Hugh  Piatt  Tusser's  Five  Hundred 
Points  of  Husbandry  was  published  in 
1562,  and  conreys  much  useful  instruc- 
tion in  metre.  The  treatise  of  Bamaby 
Googe,  entitled  Wh6U  Jbi  i^  Hushandnu 
was  printed  in  1558.*  Sir  Hugh  Platt\ 
work  was  entitled  Jtwd  Houses  qf  Ad 
and  JSTahtrt,  and  was  printed  in  1584.  In 
the  former  work,  says  Loudon,  are  many 
raluable  hints  on  the  progress  of  hus- 
baiic|ry  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  reigp  of 
Elizabeth.  Among  other  curious  thmgs, 
be  asserts  that  the  Spanish  or  Merino 
sheep  was  originally  derived  fitim  Eng- 
land.— Several  writers  on  agriculture  ap- 
peared in  England  during  the  conmion- 
wealth,  whose  names,  and  notices  of  their 
works,  may  be  seen  in  Jioudon's  Ehicy- 
clopiedia  of  Agriculture.  From  the  resto- 
ration down  to  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  agriculture  remained 
almost  stationary.  Inunediately  after  that 
period,  considerable  improvement  in  the 
process  of  culture  was  introduced  by  Je- 
thro  Tull,  a  gentleman  of  Berkshire,  who 
began  to  drill  wheat  and  other  crops 
about  the  year  1701,  and  whose  Horse- 
hoeing  Husbandly  was  published  in  1731. 
Though  this  writer's  theories  were  in 
some  respects  erroneous,  yet  even  his  er- 
rors were  of  service,  liy  exciting  inquiiy, 
and  calling  the  attention  of  huwandmen 
to  important  objects.  .His  hostility  to 
manures,  and  attempting^  in  all  cases,  to 
substitute  additional  tilk^  in  their  place, 
were  prominent  defects  in  his  system.— 
After  the  tune  of  Tull's  pubhcation,  no 
great  alteration  in  British  agriculture  took 
place,  till  Roliert  Bakeweil  and  others 
effected  some  important  improvements  in 
the  breed  of  cattle,  sheep  and  swine.  By 
skilful  selection  at  first,  and  constant  caif 
afterwards  to  breed  from  the  best  animals, 
Bakeweil  at  hist  obtained  a  varied  of 
sheep,  which,  for  eariy  maturity  and  the 
property  of  returning  a  great  quantity  of 
mutton  for  the  food  which  they  consume, 
as  well  as  for  the  smdl  proportion  which 
the  weight  of  the  oftal  be^  to  the  four 


quarten,  were  without  precedent  Oul* 
ley,  Cline,  lord  Somemlle,  sir  J.  S.  Se- 
bright, Darwin,  Hunt,  Hunter,  Young, 
&c.  &c.  have  all  contributed  to  the  im- 
provement of  domestic  animals,  and  have 
,  left  litde  to  be  desired  in  that  branch  of 
rural  economy. — ^Amon^  other  works  on 
agriculture,  of  distinguished  merit,  may 
be  mentioned  the  Farmer's  Letters,  Tour 
in  Franc^  Annab  of  Apiculture,  &c.  &c 
by  the  celebrated  Arthur  Young ;  Mar- 
snail's  numerous  and  excellent  works, 
commencing  with  Biinutes  of  Agriculture, 
published  in  1787,  and  ending  with  his 
Review  of  the  Agricultural  Reports  in 
1816;  Practical.  Apiculture,  by  Dr.  R. 
W.'  Dickson,  &c.  £c.  The  writing  of 
Kaimes,  Anderson  and  Sinclair  exhibit  a 
union  of  philosophical  sagacitvand  patient 
experiment,  which  have  produced  results 
of  great  importance  to  the  British  nation 
and  to  the  world.  To  these  we  shall 
only  add  the  name  of  John  Loudon,  F.  L. 
S.  H.  S.,  whose  elaborate  Encyclopedia 
of  Gardening  and  Encyclopeedia  of  Agri- 
culture have  probably  never  been  sur- 
passed by  any  amilar  works  in  any  lan- 
guage.— ^The  establishipent  of  a  national 
boam  of  agriculture  was  of  very  great 
service  to  British  husbandry.  Hartiib,  a 
century  before,  and  lord  Kaitnes,  in  his 
Gentleman  Farmer,  had  pointed  out  the 
utility  of  such  an  institutioh,  but  it  was 
left  to  sir  John  Sinclair  to  carry  their 
ideas  into  execution.  To  the  iudefatiga^ 
ble  exertions  of  that  worthy  and  eminent 
man  the  British  public  are  indebted  for 
an  institution,  whose  services  cannot  be 
too  highly  appreciated.  "It  made  farmers, 
residing  m  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
acquainted  with  one  another,  and  caused 
a  rapid  dissemination  of  knowledge 
amoi^  the  whole  profession.  The  art 
of  agnculture  was  brought  into  foshion, 
old  practices  were  amended,  new  ones 
introduced,  and  a  degree  of  exertion  call- 
ed forth  heretofore  unexampled  amonff 
agriculturists  in  this  island.'' — ^We  shall 
now  make  a  few  remarics  on  the  agricul- 
ture of  different  countries  of  Europe  and 
of  the  U.  States. 

Drench  agricuUun  began  to  flourish 
early  in  the  17th  century,  under  Hen- 
ry iV,  and  a  woric  on  that  subject  was 
published  by  dlivier  deSerres.  In  1761, 
there  were  13  agricultural  societies  in 
France,  and  19  auxiliary  societies.  Those 
of  Paris,  Amiens  and  Bourdeaux  have 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  me- 
moirs. Du  Hamel  and  Buffon  made  the 
study  of  rural  economy  fashionable,  and 
other  writers  contributed  to  the  advance- 
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mem  of  hnabandry.  M.  de  TnidalneJn- 
troduced  the  Merino  breed  of  sheep  in 
177^  and  count  Lasteyrie  has  written 
a  valuable  woric  on  ^eep-husbandiy. 
The  celebrated  Arthur  Young  made  an 
agricultural  survey  of  France  in  1787 — 
89.  Since  that  time,  several  French 
and  English  writers  have  given  the  sta^ 
tistics  of  difierent  districts,  and  the  mode 
of  cultivation  there  in  use,  and  the  abb6 
Rosier  and  professor  Thouin  have  pub- 
lished general  views  of  the  Whole  king- 
doro.  Suonapaite  established  many  new 
agricultt^id  societies  and  professorships, 
botanical  and  economical  gardens,  for  the 
exhilntion  of  different  modes  of  culture, 
and  the  disseminfeition  of  plants.  He  also 
greatl]^  enlar^d  and  enriched  that  exten- 
sive mstitution,  the  National  (harden, 
whose  professor  of  cuhure,  the  chevaher 
Thouin,  is  one  of  the  most  scientific  a{^- 
riculturists  in  Europa-^The.  lands  m 
France  are  not  generally  enclosed  and 
subdivided  by  hedges  or  other  fences. 
Some  fences  occur  near  towns,  but,  in 
general,  the  whole  counOy  is  open,  the 
boundaries  of  estates  being  marked  by 
slight  ditches  or  ridges,  wSh  occasioniiJ 
stones  or  heapsof  ea^,  trees  in  rows  or 
thinly  scattered.  Depredations  fitim  pas- 
sengers on  the  highways  are  prevented 
by  gardes  ehctmpitna^  which  afe  estab- 
lished throughout  ail  France. — Since  the 
time  of  Colbert,  the  French  hove  paid 
attention  to  sheep,  and  there  are  consid- 
erable flocks  of  Merinos  owned  by  indi- 
viduals, beside^  the  national  flocks.  That 
of  RambouiUet,  established  in  1786,  is,  Or 
lately  was,  managed  by.M.  Tessier,  an 
eminent  writer  on  agriculture.  Sheep 
are  generally  housed,  or  kept  in  rolds  and 
little  yards  or  enclosures.  Mr.  BirkbedL 
considers  the  practice  of  housing  or  c6n- 
fining  sheep  as  the  cau^p  of 'foot-rot,  a 
disease  Venr  common  among  them  in 
France.  Where  flocks  remain  out  alt 
night,  the  shq)herd  sleeps  in  a  small 
thatched  hut,  or  portable  house,  placed 
on  wheels.  He  guides  the  flock  by  viralkr 
ing  before  them,  and  his  dog  guards  them 
from  wolves,  which  stilLA)uiid  in  some 
parts. of  the  country,  {n  the  south  part 
of  France,  the  ass  and 'the  mule  are  of 
ftiequent  use  itf  husbandry.  A  royal  stud 
of  Arabian  horses  has  been  kept  up  at 
Aurillac,  in  Limousin,  for  more  than  a 
centmry,  and  another  has  been  more  re- 
cently established  near  Nismes.  Poultiy 
is  an  important  article  in  French  hus- 
bandry. Mr.  Biri(beck  thinks  that  the 
consumption  of  poultry  in  tovms  may  be 
equal  to  that  of  mutton.    The  breed  of 


swine  is  in  general  bad ;  but  fine  hams  are 
made  in  wetagne  firom  hogs  reared  on 
acorns,  and  fetted  with  Indian  com. — ^The 
French  implements  of  agricuhun  are 
generally  nide  and  unwieldy,  and  the 
operations  of  husbandry  unsfcUfulbr  per- 
finmed^ — ^The  vine  is  cultivated  in  France 
in  fields  and  on  terraced  hills,  in  a  way 
different  from  that  which  prevails  else- 
where. It  is  planted  in  hills,  like  Indian 
com,  kept  low,  and  managed  like  a  plan- 
tation of  raspberries.  The  white  mulberry 
tree  is  very  extensively  cultivated  wt 
feeding  the  silk-worm.  It  is  not  placed* 
in  regular  plantations,  but  in  comers,  in 
rows  b^  the  sides  of  roads,  &c.  The  trees 
are  raised  fi:om  the  seed  in  nurseries, 
and  sold,  generally,  at  five  years'  growth, 
when  they'  have  strong  stems.  They 
are  planted,  staked,  and  treated  as  pol- 
lards: The  eggs  of  the  silk-worm  are' 
hatched  in  rooms  heated  by  means  of 
stoves  to  18°  of  R^umur  (7i^  Fah.)  One 
ounce  of  eggs  remures  one  hundred 
weightof  leaves,  jBnd  win  produce  fix)m  7 
to  9  pounds  of  raw  silk.  The  hatofaing 
c^nunences  about  the  end  of  AprH,  and, 
with  the  feeding,  is  over  in  about  a  month. 
Second  IrtknIs  are  procured  in  some 
places.  The  silk  is  wound  off  the  co- 
coons, in  little  balls,  by  women  and  chil- 
dren. The  olive,  the  ^^^  the  almond  and 
various  other  fiiiits  are  dso  extensively 
cultivated  in  France. 

•^^fripulhire  t»  Gtrmcmy,  The  ear- 
fiest  German  writer  on  husbandry  was 
Conradus  Heresbachius,  who  hved  and 
died  in  the  16th  century.  His  Work,  Dt 
Re  RasOaiy  was  an  avowed  compilation 
fix>m  all  the  authore  who  had  preceded 
him.  No  other  books  on  agriculture,  of 
any  note,  appeared  previous  to  the  17th 
century.  With  regard  to  the  present 
state  of  agriculture  in  Germany,  we  would 
remark,  that  the  country  is  very  exten- 
sive, and  presents  a  great  variety  of  soils, 
surfhce,  climate  and  culture.  Its  agricul- 
tural produce  is,  for  the  most  part,  con- 
Bumea  within  its  limits;  but  excellent 
wines  are  exported  fit)m  Hungary  and 
the  Rhine,  together  vrith  flax,  hams,  geese, 
8ilfc,&c.  The  culture  ofthe  mulberry  and 
the  rearing  of  the  siik-womi  are  carried 
on  as  fer  north  as  Berlin.  Tfie  theoreti- 
cal agriculturists  are  well  acquainted  with 
all  the  improved  implements  of  Great 
Britain,  and  some  of  them  have  been  in- 
troduced, especially  in  Holstein,  Hanover 
and  Westphalia;  but,  generally, speaking 
the  ploughs,  wagons,  &c.  are  unwieldy 
and  ineflScient  Fish  are  carefiilly 
bred  and  fattened  in  some  places,  espe-* 
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cially  in  Prussia,  and  pNOultiy  is  eveiy 
where  attended  to,  paiticularly  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Vienna.  The  cultore 
of  fhrests  likewise  receives  particular 
attention  in  that  country  as  well  as  ip 
France.  The  common  agriculture  of 
Germany  is  every  where  improving. 
Government,  as  well  as  individuals^  have 
formed  institutions  for  the  instruction  of 
youth  in  its  princinles.  The  Jim>eny  So- 
ciety of  Vienna,  tiie  Georgioal  Destitution 
at  Presbarg,  and  that  of  professor  Thaer, 
in  Prussia,  may  be  numbered  among  re- 
•  cent  institutions  of  this  descriptidn. 

,^gricuUwre  in  Itali/.  The  climate,  soil 
and  surfece  of  Italy  ore  so  various  as 
to  have  given  rise  to  a  greater  diversity 
of  culture  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
of  Europe  besides.  Com,  grass,  butch- 
er's meat,  cheese,  butter,  rice,  silfc  cott^n^ 
wine,  oil  and  fruits  of  all  kinds  wee  found 
in  perfection  in  this  fertile  country.  LoU" 
don  asserts  that  only  one-fifVh  of  tlie  jui^ 
face  of  Itaty  is  considered  sterile^  wiute 
only  a  fiflh  of  the  surface  of  France  is 
consider^  -fertile.  The  popubtion  of 
Italy  is  greater,  in  proportion  to  its  sur- 
face, than  that. of  either  France  of' Great 
Britain.  Among  the  writers  on  the  rural 
economy  of  Itafy  are,  Arthur  Young,  in 
1788,  Sigismondi,  in  1801,  and  Chateau^ 
vieux,  in  1812. — In  Lombaundy,  the  lands 
are  generally  farmed  by  metayers  (from* 
metin^  half).  The  landlord  pays  thq  taxes 
and  repairs  the  buildings.  The  tenant 
provides  cattle,  implements  and  seeds, 
and  the  produce  is  divided.  The  irri- 
gation of^  lands,  in  Lorabardy,  is  a  re- 
markable feature  of  Italian  husbandry. 
All  canals  taken  fix)m  rivers  are  the 
property  of  the  state,  and  may  be  car- 
ried tbSrough  any  man's  land,  provided 
they  do  not  pass  through  a  garden,  or 
within  a  certain  distance  of  a  mansion, 
on  paying  the  value  of  the  ground 
occupied.  Water  is  not  only  employed 
for  grass-lands  (which,  when  fully  wa- 
tered, are  mowed  four  and  sometimes 
five  times  a  year,  and,  in  some  caies,  as 
early  as  March),  but  is  conducted  between 
the  narrow  ridges  of  corn-lands,  in  the 
hoUows  between  drilled  crops,  among 
vines,  or  to  flood  lands,  to  the  depth  of  a 
foot  or  more,  which  arc  sown  with  rice. 
Water  is  also  used  for  depositing  a  sur- 
face of  mud,  in  some  ])lace8  where  it  is 
charged  with  that  material.  The  details 
of  watering,  for  these  and  other  purposes, 
are  given  in  various  works,  and  collected 
in  those  of  professor  Re«  In  general, 
watered  lands  let  at  one  third  higher  price 
than  those  not  irrigated. — The  imple- 


ments and  operations  of  agriculture  in 
Lombardy  are  .  both  imperfect  The 
plough  is  a  rude  contrivance,  with  a  han- 
dle 13  or  14  feet  long.  But  the  catde  are 
fed  with  extraordinary  care.  'They  are 
tied  up  in  stalls,  bled  once  or  twice,  clean- 
ed and  rubbed  with  oil,  afterwards  comb- 
ed and  brushed  twice  a  day.  Theur  food 
in  summer  is  clover  or  other  green  herb- 
age; in  winter,  a  mixture  of  elm-ieaves. 
Clover-hay,  and  pulverized  walnut-cake, 
over  which  boiling  water  is  poured,  and' 
bran  and  salt  added.  In  a  short  time,  the 
cattle  east  their  hair,  grow  smooth,  round 
and  fat,  and  so  iniproved  aS  to  double 
their  value  to  the  butcher. — ^The  tomato 
or  love-apple  {solatium  lycopersicwnV  so 
extensively  used  in  Italian  cooker}',  fomte 
an  article  of  fidd-culture  near  I^ompeii, 
and  especially  in  Sicily,  firom  whence  4t  is 
sent' to  Naples,  Rome  and  several  towns 
on  the  Mediterranean  sea. 
.  •^grididtute  of  the  U,  States  of  ^^mervxu 
The  territory  of  the  !J.  States  is  very 
extensive,  and  presents  almost  every 
variety  of  soil  and  climate.  The  ag- 
ricultiu^  of  this,  wide-spread  country 
embraces  all  the  products  of  European 
cultivation,  toother  with  some  (sucu  as 
su^  and  indigo)  which  are  rarely  made 
olyec^  of  tillage  in  ftny  part  of  Europe. 
A  full  description  of  the  agriculture  of 
these  states  would  require  a  large  vol- 
ume. We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  such 
sketches  as  we  may  deem  of  most  practi- 
cal importance  to  those  who  are  or  mtend 
to  become  cultivators  of  North  American 
soil. — ^The  farms  of  the  Eastern,  Northern 
and  Middle  States  consist,  generally,  of 
firom  50  to  200  acres,  seldom  rising  to 
more  than  300,  and  generally  falling  short 
of  200  acres.  These  farms  are  enclosed, 
and  divided  either  by  stone  walls,  or 
rail  fences*  ma^e  of  timber,  hedges  not 
being  common/  The  building  fuS  erect- 
ed on  a  "new  lot,"  or  on  a  tract  of 
land  not  yet  cleared  fitira  its  native 
growtli  of  timber,  is  what  is  called  a  log- 
hxydst.  This  is  a  hut  or  cabin  made  of 
round,  straight  logs,  about  a  foot  in  diam- 
^er,  lyin^  onTAich  other,  and  notched 
in  at  tlie  coniei-s.  The  inten^als  between 
the  logs  are  fill^if  vrith  slips  of  wood,  and 
the  crevices  generally  stopped  with  mor- 
tar made  of  clay.  The  fire-place  com- 
monly consists  of  rough  stones,  so  placed 
as  to  form  a  hearth,  on  which  wood  may 
be  burned.  Sometimes  these  stones  are 
mbde  to  assume  the  form  of  a  chimney, 
and  are  carried  up  through  tlie  roof;  and 
sometimes  a  hole  in  the  roof  is  the  only 
substitute  for  a  chimney.     The  roof  is 
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made  of  rafters,  ibrming  an  acute  angle 
at  the  summit  ot'tbe  erection,  aud  is  cov- 
ered with  fihiiigles,  commonly  split  from 
pine-trees,  or  witli  bark, .  peeled  from 
the  hemlock  (pinus  canadensis). — When 
the  occupant  or  "first  settlerf*  of  this 
"new  land"  finds  himself  in  "comfortable 
circumstances,"  he  builds  what  is  styled 
a  *'  fitune  house,''  composed  of  timber, 
held  together  by  tenons,  mortises  and 
pins,  and  boarded)  shingled  ^nd  clap- 
bq^ed  on  the  outside,  and  often  pauited 
white,  sometimes  reef.  Houses  of  this 
kind  generally  contain  a  dining-room  and 
kitchen  and  three  or  four  bed-rooms  on 
the  same  floor.  They  are  rarely  destitute 
of  good  cellars,  which  the  nature  of  the 
climate  renders  almost  indispensable. 
The  farm-buildings  consist  of  a  bam,  pro- 
portioned to  the  size  of  the  farm,  with 
stalls  for  horses  and  cows  on  each  side, 
and  a  threshmg-floor  in  tlio  middle ;  and 
the  more  wealtliy  fiuTiici-s  add  a  cellar 
under  the  bam,  a  part  of  which  receives 
the  manure  from  tlie  stalls,  end  another 
part  .serves  as  a  store-room  for  roots,  &c. 
for  feeding  stock.  What  is  called  a  com- 
bam  is  likewise  very  common,  which  is 
built  exclusively  for  storing  the  ears  of 
Indian  com.  The  sleej>ei'8  of  this  build- 
ing are  generally  set  up  four  or  five  feet 
from  the  ground,  on  smooth  stone  posts 
or  pillars,  which  rats,  mice  or  other  ver- 
min cannot  ascepd. — ^With  regard  to  the 
best  manner  of  clearing  forest-Jand  from 
its  natural  growth  of  timber,  the  fol- 
lowing observations  may  be  of  use  to  a 
**firet  settler.^'  In  those  parts  of  tlie  coun- 
try where  wood  is  of  but  Utile  value,  the 
trees  are  felled  in  one  of  the  summer 
months,  the  earlier  in  tlie  sotison  tlie  bet- 
ter, as  the  stumps  will  be  less  apt  to 
sprout,  and  the  trees  will  have  a  longer 
time  to  dry.  The  trees  lie  till  the  follow- 
ing spring,  when  such  lJin]:)S'  as  are  not 
very  near  the  ground  should  be  cut  ofij 
that  they  may  bum  the  better.  Fire  must 
be  put  to  tliem  in  tlie  driest  part  of  the 
month  of  Alay,.  or,  if  tlie  whole  of  that 
month  prove  wet,  it  may  be  applied  in 
the  beginning  of  June.  Only  the  bodies 
of  the  trees  will  remain  after  bummg, 
and  some  of  them  \vi\\  be  bumed  into 
pieces.  Those  which  require  to  be  made 
shorter  are  cut  in  pieces  nearly  of  a  length, 
drawn  logetlier  by  oxen,  piled  in  close 
hea|is,  and  bumed,  such  trees  and  logs 
being  reserved  as  may  be  needed  tor 
fencing  the  lot.  The  heating  of  the  soil 
80  destroys  the  green  roots,  and  the  ashes 
made  by  the  burning  are  so  beneficial  as 
manure  to  the  land,  that  it  will  produce  a 
▼QU  I.  10 


good  crop  of  wheat  or  Indian  com  without 
ploughing,  hoemg  or  manuring.— If  new 
land  He  in  such  a  situation  that  its  natural 
growth  may  turn  to  better  account,  wheth- 
er for  limber  or  fire- wood,  it  will  be  an 
unpardonable  waste  to  bum  the  wood  on 
the  ground.  But  if  the  trees  be  taken  off, 
the  land  must  be  ploughed  after  clearing, 
or  it  will  not  produce  a  crop  of  any  kind. 
—The  following  remarks  on  this  subject 
are  extracted  from  some  observations  by 
Samuel  Preston,  of  Stockport,  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  very  observing  cuhivator.  They 
were  first  pubhshed  in  the  New  England 
Farmer,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  may 
prove  serviceable  to  settlers  on  uncleared 
lands.  Previous  to  undertaking  to  clear 
land,  Mr.  Preston  advises, — ^**lst  Take 
a  view  of  all  large  trees,  and  see  which 
way  they  may  be  felled  for  the  great- 
est number  of  small  trees  to  be  felled 
along-side  or  on  them.  After  felling  the 
large  trees,  only  lop  down  tlieir  hmbs; 
but  all  such  as  are  felled  near  them 
should  be  cut  in  suitable  lengths  for  two 
men  to  roll  and  pile  about  the  large  trees, 
by  which  ipeans  they  may  be  nearly  all 
burped  up,  without  cutthig  into  lengths, 
or  the  expense  of  a  strong  team,  to  draw 
them  together.  2d.  Fell  all  tiie  other 
trees  parallel,  and  cut  them  into  suitable 
lengths,  that  they  may  be  readily  rolled 
together  without  a  team,  always  cutting 
the  largest  trees  first,  that  the  smallest 
may  be  loose  on  the  top,  to  feed  the  fires.  . 
3d.  On  hill-sides,  fell  the  timber  in  a  level 
direction;  then  the  logs  will  roll  together; 
but  if  the  trees  arc  lelled  down  hill,  all 
the  logs  must  be  turned  round  before 
they  can  be  rolled,  and  there  will  be 
stumps  in  the  way.  4tli.  By  following 
these  directions,  two  men  may  readily 
heap  and  bum  most  of  the  timber,  with- 
out requiring  any  team ;  and  perhaps  the 
brands  and  the  rcmwns  of  the  log-heaps 
may  all  be  wantt^d  to  bum  op  the  old, 
fallen  trees.  After  proceeding  as  direct- 
ed, the  ground  vi  ill  be  clear  for  a  team  and 
sled  to  draw  the  remains  of  the  heaps 
where  they  may  be  wanted  round  the  old 
logs.  Never  attempt  eitlier  to  chop  or 
draw  a  large  log,  until  the  size  and  weight 
are  reduced  by  tire.  The  more  fire-heaps 
there  are  made  on  the  clearing,  the  better, 
particularly  about  the  old  logs,  where 
there  is  rotten  wood.  The  best  time  of 
the  year  to  fell  the  timber  in  a  great  meas- 
ure depends  on  the  season's  being  wet  or 
dry.  Most  people  prefer  having  it  felled 
in  tlie  month  of  June,  when  the  leaves 
are  of  full  size.  Then,  by  sprcadinff  the 
leaves  and  bru^  over  the  ground  (ibr 
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they  should  not  be  heq>ed),  if  there 
should  be  a  very  dry  time  the  next  Majr, 
^re  may  be  turned  through  it,  and  wdl 
bum  the  leaves,  limbs  and  top  of  the 

Sound,  so  that  a  very  good  crop  of  In- 
an  com  and  pumpkins  may  be  raised 
among  the  logs  by  hoeing.  After  these 
crops  come  oft;  the  land  may  be  cleared 
ana  sowed  late  with  rye  and  timothy 
grass,  or  with  oats  and  timothy  in  the 
spring.  If  wbat  is  called  a  good  bum  can- 
not be  had  in  May,  keep  the  fire  out  until 
some  very  jdiy  tima  in  July  or  August ; 
then  clear  off  the  land,  and  sow  wheat  or 
rye  and  timothy,  harrowing  several  times, 
both  before  and  after  sowing;  for,  after 
the  fire  has  been  over  the  ground,  the  sod 
of  timothy  should  be  introduced  as  soon 
i|s  the  o^er  crops  v»rill  admit,  to  prevent 
briers,  alders,  fire-cherries,  &c.  fix>m 
springing  up  &om  such  seeds  as  were  not 
consumed  by  tlie  fire.  The  timothy  sliould 
stand  four  or  ^ve  years,  either  for  mow- 
ing or  pasture,  until  the  small  roots  of  the 
forest-trees  are  rotten;  then  it  niay  be 
ploughed;  and  the  best  mode  which  I 
have  observed  is,  to  plou^  it  very  shallow 
in  the  autumn ;  in  the  spnng,  cross-plough 
it  deeper,  harrow  it  well,  and  it  will  pro- 
duce a  first-rate  crop  of  Indian  corn  and 
potatoes,  and,  the  next  season,  the  largest 
and  best  crop  of  flax  that  I  have  ever 
seen,  and  be  in  order  to  cultivate  with 
any  kinds  of  min,  or  to  lay  down  again 
with  grassw — ^These  directions  are  to  be 
understood  as  applying  to  what  are  gen- 
erally called  beech  IcmaSf  and  the  chop- 
ping may  be  done  any  time  in  the  winter, 
when  the  snow  is  not  too  deep  to  cut  low 
stumps,  as  the  leaves  ieire  then  on  the 
ground.  By  leaving  the  brush  spread 
abroad,  I  have  known  such  winter  chop- 
p'mgs  to  bum  as  well  in  a  dry  time  in 
August  as  that  which  had  beenjciit  the 
summer  before." — The  agricultural  im- 
plements and  fanning  operations  of  the 
U.  States  are,  in  most  particulars,  very 
similar  to  those  of  Great  Britain.  Cir- 
cumstances, however,  require  variations, 
which  the  sagacity  of  the  American  cul- 
tivator will  lead  him  to  adopt,  oflen  in 
contradiction  to  the  opinions  of  those  who 
understand  the  science  better  than  the 
practice  of  husbandry.  In  Europe,  land 
IB  dear  and  labor  cheap;  but  in  the  U. 
States,  the  reverse  is  the  Case.  The  Eu- 
ropean cultivator  is  led,  by  a  regard  to  his 
own  interest,  to  endeavor  to  make  the 
most  of  his  land ;  the  American  cultiva- 
tor has  the  same  inducement  to  make  the 
most  of  his  labor.  Perfiaps,  however, 
this  principle,  in  America,  is  generally 


carried  to  an  unprofitable  extreme,  and 
the  formers  would  derive  more  benefit ' 
Crom  their  land,  if  they  were  to  limit 
their  operations  to  such  parts  of  their  pos- 
sessions as  they  can  afford  to  till  thor- 
ouglily  and  to  manure  abundantly.  A 
man  may  possess  a  lar^e  landed  estate, 
without  bemg  called  on  by  good  husband- 
ry to  hack  and  scratch  over  the  whole, 
as  evidence  of  his  title.  He  may  culti- 
vate well  those  parts  which  are  naturally 
most  fertile,  and  suffer  the  rest  to  remain 
woodland,  or,  having  cleared  a  pai^  lay 
it  down  to  permanent  pasture,  which  will 
yield  him  an  annual  profit,  without  re- 
quiring much  labor. — ^The  climate  and 
soil  of  the  U.  States  are  adapted  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  Indian  com,  a  very  valuable 
vegetable,  which,  it  has  been  supposed, 
could  not  be  raised  to  advantage  in  Great 
Britain.*  This  entirely  and  very  advan- 
tageously supersedes  the  field  culture  of 
the  horse-bean  (vicia  faba)^  one  of  the 
mpst  common  fallow  crops  in  that  island. 
The  root  liushandm,  or  the  raising  of  roots 
for  the  purpose  of  feeding  cattie,  is  like- 
wise of  less  importance  in  the  U.  States 
than  in  Great  Britain.  The  winters  are 
so  severe  in  the  northern  section  of  the 
Union,  that  turnips  can  rarely  be  fed  oil 
the  ground,  and  all  sorts  of  roots  arc  with 
more  diflficulty  preserved  and  dealt  out  to 
stock,  in  this  country,  than  in  those  which 
possess  a  milder  climat^.  Besides,  hav 
IS  more  easily  made  from  grass  in  tne  tf. 
States  than  in  Great  Britain,  owing  to  the 
season  for  hay-making  being  generally 
more  dry,  and  tiie  sun  more  powerful 
There  are  many  other  circumstances 
which  favor  the  American  farmer,  and 
render  his  situation  more  eligible  than 
that  of  the  European.  He  is  ^generally 
the  owner  as  well  as  the  occupier  of  the 
soil  which  he  cultivates ;  is  not  burthen- 
ed  with  tithes ;  his  taxes  are  light ;  and 
the  product  of  his  labors  will  command 
more  of  the  necessaries,  comforts  and  in- 
nocent luxuries  of  life. — The  American 
public  seen^,  at  present,. fully  aware  of 
the  importance  of  spirited  and  scientific 
agriculture.  The  state  of  Massachusetts 
has  appropriated  considerable  sums  to 
add  to  the  funds  of  the  agricultural  soci- 
eties in  that  commonwealth.  Institutions 
for  the  promotion  of  husbandry,  cattle- 
shows  and  exhibitions  of  manufactures 
are  common  in  every  part  of  the  Union. 

'*  Mr.  Cobbett  has  lately  attempted  to  raise  Indiaa 
com  in  Ei^laiid.  lu  a  book  whicb  he  published  in 
London,  1^,  (A  Tnatist  on  CobbeWs  Com^)  he 
professes  to  have  met  with  much  success  in  (he  cul- 
tra«  of  it 
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A  periodical  publication,  entitled  the 
AneriC€m  Farmer^  is  established  at  Bal^- 
more,  and  another,  called  the  ^/ho  Eng- 
land Farmery  is  published  in  Boston.  Men 
of  talents,  wealth  and  enterprise  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  laborious 
and  liberal  efforts  for  the  improvemeiit  of 
Aiherican  husbandry.  Merino  sheep  have 
been  imported  by  general  Humphreys, 
chancellor  Livingston  and  others,  and  are 
now  conmion  in  the  U.  States.  The 
most  celebrated  breeds  of  British  cattle 
have  been  imported  by  colonel  Powel  of 
Powelton,  near  Philadelphia;  and  theje 
prevails  a  general  di^osition,  amon^  men 
of  intelligence  and  high  standing  m  the 
conununity,  to  promote  the  prosperity  of 
American  agriculture.^ — We  shall  con- 
clude with  a  few  brief  notices  of  some 
of  the  most  prominent  benefits  and  im- 
provements which  modem  science  has 
contributed  to  the  art  of  agriculture.  The 
husbandmen  of  antiquity,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  middle  ages,  were  destitute  of  many 
advantages  enjoyed  by  the  modem  culti- 
vator. Neither  the  practical  nor  the  theo- 
>«tical  agriculturists  of  those  periods 
had  any  correct  knowledge  of  geoloey, 
nuneralogy,  chemistry,  botany,  vegetable 
pbystolo^  or  natural  philosophy;  but 
these  scien«e»  have  given  the  modem 
husbandman  die  conomand  of  important 
agents,  elements  and  principles,  of  which 
the  ancients  had  no  idea.  The  precepts 
of  their  writers  were  conformable  to  their 
experience ;  but  the  rationale  of  the  prac- 
tices they  prescribed  they  could  not,  and 
rarely  attempted  to  explain.  Nature's 
most  simple  modes  of  operation  were  to 
them  inexplicable,  and  their  ignorance 
of  causes  often  led  to  erroneous  calcula- 
tions with  regard  ta  effects.  We  are  in- 
debted to  modem  science  for  tiie  follow- 
ing among  other  improvements :  viz.  1. 
A  correct  ^powledge  of  the  nature  and 
properties  of  manures,  mineral,  arilmal 
and  vegetable ;  the  best  modes  of  apply- 
ing them,  and  the  particular  crbpe  ror 
which  particular  sorts  of  manures  are 
best  suited.  2.  The  method  of  usihff  aQ 
manures  of  animal  and  vegetable  on^ 
while  fresh,  before  the  sun,  air  and  ram, 
or  other  moisture,  has  robbed  them  of 
their  most  valuable  properties.  It  was 
fbrmerly  the  practice  to  place  bam-yard 
manure  in  layers  or  masses  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rotting,  and  turn  it  over  frequent- 
ly with  the  plough  or  spade,  till  the  whole 
luui  become  a  mere  cc^fnd  mortuium,  desd^ 
tute  of  almost  all  its  ori^^al  ferdhzing 
substances,  and  deteriorated  in  quality 
ahnost  as  much*  as  it  was  reduced  in 


quantity.  3.  The  knowledge  and  means 
of  chemically  analyzing  soils,  by  which  we 
can  ascertain  theur  constituent  parts,  and 
thus  leiam  what  substances  are  wanted  to 
increase  their  fertifity.  4.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  root  husbandry,  or  the  raising 
of  potatoes,  tymips,  mangel-wurzel,  &c. 
extensively,  by  field  husbandry,  for  feed- 
ing cattle,  by  which  a  given  quantity  of 
land  may  be  made  to  produce  much  more 
nutritive  matter  than  if  it  were  occupied 
by  grain  or  grass  crops,  and  the  health 
as  weU  as  the  thriving  of  the  animals  in 
the  wmter  season  greatly  promoted.  5. 
Laying  down  lands  to  grass,  either  for  pas- 
ture or  mowing,  with  a  ereater  variety  of 
grasses,  and  with  kinds  adapted  to  a 
greater  variety  of  soils ;  such  as  orchar4- 
erass  {dactylia  ghmerata),  for  dry  land, 
foul-meadow-grass  (amms  slncta\  fiir 
veiT  wet  land ;  hewi8*-grass  or  timothy 
{phleum  praten8e\  for  stiff,  clayey  soils, 
&c.  &c.  6.  Tne  substitution  ot  fidlow 
crops  (or  suoh  crops  as  require  cultiva- 
tion and  stirring  of  the  ground  while  the 
plants  are  growing),  in  the  place  of  naked 
mllows,  in  which  the  land  i6  allowed  to 
remain  without  yiekling  any  profitable 
product,  in  order  to  renew  its  fertility. 
Fields  may  be  sa  foul  with  weeds  as  to 
require  a  fallow,  but  not  what  is  too  of- 
ten understood  by  that  term  in  this  coun- 
try. "In  England,  when  a  former  is 
compelled  to  fallow  a  field,  he  lets  the 
weeds  grow -into  blossom,  and  then  turns 
them  down ;  in  America,  a  follow  means 
a  field  where  the  produce  is  a  crop  of 
weeds  mnning  to  seed,  instead  of  a  crop 
of  grain.**  7.  The  art  of  breeding  the 
best  animals  and  the  best  vegetables,  by 
a  judicious  Selecdon  of  individuals  to 
propagate  fit)m. — ^Theee  improvements, 
with  others  too  numerous  to  be  here 
specified,  have  rendered  the  agriculture 
of  the  present  period  very  different  firom 
that  of  ^e  middle  ages  when  it  had 
suhk  far  below  the  degree  of  perfection 
which  it  had  reached  among  the  Romans. 
A«Ri6Ei7TUM,  in  ancient  geq^. ;  now 
Gir^entt  or  ,^^rigenti;  a  town  m  Sicily, 
ii>  the  valley  of  Mazara,  about  three  miles 
from  the  coast*  The  njodem  town  is 
near  the  rnins  of  tlie  ancient  one,  is  a 
bishop's  see,  and  lies  on  the  river  St  Blaise, 
47  miles  S.  Palermo ;  long.  13°  39^  E. ;  lat. 
37°  ^,  N. ;  pop.  11,876.— A.  was  much 
renowned  among  the  ancients.  Different 
storied  are  told  of  its  foundation,  among 
which  is  die  fobulous  tale,  that  Daedalus,  • 
who  fled  to  Sicily  fi^m  tiie  resentment  of 
Minos,  erected  it.  Its  situation  was  pecu- 
liarly strong  and  iqjposing,  standing  as  it 
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did  on  a  bare  and  precipitous  rock,  1100 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  To  this 
military  odvanta^,  the  city  added  those 
of  a  commercial  nature,  being  neai'to  the 
sea,  which  afforded  the  means  of  an  easy 
intercom:se  with  the  ports  of  Africa  and 
the  south  of  Europe.  The  soil  of  A.  was 
very  fertila  By  means  of  these  advan- 
tages, the  wealth  of  A.  became  very  great 
It  was  therefore  con^dered  the  second 
city  in  Sicily,  and  Polybius  says  (1.  ix.)  that 
it  surpassed  in  grandeur  of  appearance,  on 
account  of  its  many  temples  and  splendid 
public  buildings,  most  or  its  contempora- 
ries. Among  the  most  magnificent  of 
these  buildiii^  were  the  temples  of  Mi- 
nerva, of  Jupiter  Atabyris,  of  Hercules, 
and  of  JufHter  Olympiiis ;  the  latter,  which 
vied  in  size  and  grandeur  of  design  with 
the  finest  building  of  Greece,  is  said  by 
Diodorus  (Sic.  L  xiii.)  to  have  been  340  feet 
long,  60  broad,  and  120  liigh,  the  foun- 
dation not  being  included,  which  was  it- 
self remarkable  for  the  immense  arches 
upon  which  it  stood.  The  temple  was  or- 
namented with  admirable  sculpture.  But 
a  war  prevented  the  completion  of  it,  when 
the  roof  only  remained  unfinished.  Near 
the  city  was  an  artificial  lake,  cut  out  of 
the  solid  rock,  about  a  lyiile  in  circuit, 
and  thirty* feet  deep;  firom  which  G^ 
were  obtained  in  abundance  for  the  pub- 
lic feasts.  Swans  and  other  water-fowl 
fi^uented  it*  Afterwards,  the  mud  hav- 
ing been  sufiened  to  accumulate  in  this 
basin,  it  was  turned  into  a  remarkably 
fiiiitful  vineyard.  Both  the  temple  of  Ju- 
piter Olympius  and  the  lake  were  tlie 
work  of  a  number  of  Carthaginian  cap- 
tives. Tlie  people  of  Agri^entum  were 
noted  for  their  luxurious  and  extravagant 
habits.  Their  horses  were  also  fimious. 
( Virplj  Mn,  L  iii.  v.  705.)  After  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Cartha^ians  fix)m  Sicily, 
It  fell,  with  little  resistance,  under  the 
power  of  the  Romans.  Diodorus  states 
the  population,  in  its  be9t  days,  to  ha^^ 
been  not  less  than  120,000  persons.  Many 
of  the  modem  writers  describe  minutely 
this  interesting  spot  Christian  churches 
have  there,  as  in  many  other  places,  beei\ 
erected  out  of  the  remains  of  temples. 

AoRioNiA. ;  a  Grecian  festival,  solem- 
nized at  night  in  honor  of  Bacchus.  He 
was  supposed  to  have  fled,  find  the  fc* 
males  assembled  to  seek  him.  At  length, 
tired  of  their  vain  search,  they'isxclaimed, 
that  he  had  taken  refiige  vnth  the  Mu- 
iies,  and  concealed  himself  among  them. 
These  mysteries  have  been  thought  to 
signify  that  leammff  and  the  muses  shOttld 
accompany  good  dbeer^    This  solemnity 


was  followed  by  a  banquet,  at  the  close 
of  which  it  was  customary  to  propose  to 
each  other  riddles,  whence  A.  is  used  to 
denote  a  collection  of  riddles,  charades,  &c. 

Agrippa,  Hemy  Cornelius,  bom  in 
1486,  at  Cologne,  was  a  man  of  talents, 
learning  and  eccentricity.  In  his  youdi, 
he  was  secretary  to  the  emperor  MaJd- 
milian,  subsequently  served  7  years  in 
Italy,  and  was  knighted.  He  says  that  l^e 
was  acquainted  with  8  langua^e&  On 
quitting  the  army,  he  devoted  hunself  to 
science,  and  made  pretensions  to  an  ac- 
quaintance with  magic  In  certain  lec- 
tures, he  advanced  opuiions  which  in- 
volved him  in  contests  with  the  monks 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1530,  he 
wrote  a  treatise  "  On  the  Vanity  of  the  Sci- 
ences," which  was  a  caustic  satire  upon 
the  inefiiciency  of  the  common  modes  of 
instmction,  and  upon  the  monks,  theolo- 
gians and  members  of  the  universities.  At 
a  subsequent  period,  he  produced  another 
treatise  at  Antwerp,  "On  the  Occult  Philos? 
opher."  This  was  a  sketch  of  mystical  die- 
ology,  explaining,  on  the  principles  of  the  * 
emanative  system,  the  harmony  of  the  el- 
ementary, celestial  andimellectual  worlds. 
His  pretensions  to  skill  in  occult  science^ 
particularly  alchymy,  led  to  his  recei\4ng 
numerous  invitations  fix>m  royal  persona- 
ges and  others  of  high  rank,  and  his  ina- 
bility to  ansv^er  'their  absurd  e2q)ectations 
produced  their  subsequent  neglect  of  him. 
After  an  active,  varied  and  eventful  life, 
he  died  at  Grenoble,  In  1539. 

Agrippa,  Marcvis  Vipsanius ;  a  Roman, 
the  son-in-law  of  Ajugustus,  with  whom 
he  was  twice  consuL  Although  not  oC 
high  birth,  his  talents  soon  rai^sd  )um  to 
honor.  He  distinguished  himself  as  a 
general,  and  commanded  the  fleet  of  Aii- 
gustus  in  the  batde  af,  Actium.  As  the 
minister  and  fiietld  of  the  emperor,  he 
rendered  many  services  to  hiip  and  the 
Romim  state.  He  was  impartial  and  up- 
right^ aAd  a  fiieqd  of  the  arts.  To  him 
Rome  is  indebted  for  3  of  her  principal 
aqueducts,  and  seveml  other  works  of . 
public  use  and  ornament  (See  ^ugut- 
tus.) 

AoRippiNA.  1.  The  wife  of  tlie  emperor 
Tiberius,  who  very  reluctantly  divorced 
her,  when  obhged  to  many  Juha,  the 
daughter  of  Augustus,  after  the  death  of 
her  first  husband,  Agrippa.  A.  was  sub- 
sequently married  to  As^iius  Callus,  whom 
Tiberius,  sdll- retaining  his  love  fi)r  his 
former  wife,  condemned  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment, in  the  spirit  of  a  jealous  rival* 
—2.  The  daughter  of  Marcus  Vqpsanius 
Agrippa,  by  Jmia,  daughter  of  Augustus ; 
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wife  of  G.  (jfermatucus ;  alieroic  womaii, 
odorned  with  ffreat  virtues.  She  accom- 
panied her  1iud>aud  in  all  his  campaigns^ 
and  accused  Tiberius,  before  the  senate, 
of  compassuig  his  death,  l^e  tyrant, 
who  hated  her  for  her  virtues  and  popu- 
larity, bannhed  her  to  the  island  oi  Pan- 
datana,  where  she  starved  herself  to  death. 
The  cabinet  of  antiquities  at  Dresden  pos- 
sesses 4  fanious  busts  of  this  A. — 3.  A 
daaghter  of  the  last  mentioned  A.  and 
sister  of  CaCgula,  bom  at  Colore,  which 
she  enlarged,  and  called  Cohma  Agrippi- 
fut, .  She  had  the  misfortune  to  ^come 
the  mother  of  Nero,  by  Domitius  Aheno- 
barbus.  Her  third  husband  was  the  em- 
peror Claudius,  brother  of  her  father,  who. 
married  h^r  afler  he  had  divorced  Mes- 
saliaa.  She  was  distinguished  for  ability 
and  political  experience,  but  her  ambition 
was  boundless,  anf}  her  disposition  cun- 
ning and  dissolute.  She  was  murdered 
by  rJefO,  her  son^  to  whom  she  was 
troublesome  after  he  had  beeonie  empe- 
nn'.  It  is  said,  that  she  begged .  the  assas- 
sins to  stab  her  first  in  the  womb,  that  had 
brought  forth  such  a  monster. 

AeuE,  in  medicine ;  a  disorder  belong- 
ing to  the  class  of  intermittent  fevers  (ft' 
hn$  tntemdttenies,)  It  may  be  followed 
by  serious  consequences,  but,  gmierally,  it 
is  more  troublesome  than  dangerous,  and 
is  sometimes  even  considered  salutary. 
According  to  the  length  of  the  apyrexioy 
or  intermission  between  oiie  febrile  parox- 
ysm and  another,  agues  are  denohiinated 
quaHdians^  tertions^  or  quartans;  which 
atter  are  much  the  most  obstinate,  being 
generally  attended  with  a  greater  degree 
of  visceral  obstruction  than  those  the  at- 
tacks of  which  return  at  shorter  intervals. 
The  quartan  aglie  is  apt  to  terminate  in 
dropsy.  An  ague  paroxysm  has  been  di- 
vided into  the  cold,  the  hot  and  the  sweat- 
ing stages.  The  feeling  of  extreme  cold, 
in  the  nrst  stage,  cannot  be  prevented  by 
fire  or  die  heat  of  summer.  Generally, 
after  the  sweating  staj^e,  in  which  there  is ' 
a  profuse  exhalation  m>m  the  pores  of  the 
skin,  with  a  fh>w  of  urine,  depositing  a  co- 
pious sediment,  of  a  lateritious  or  brick- 
dust  appearance,  the  patient  falls  into  a 
refreshing  sleep,  fit)m  which  he  awakes 
without  any  remains  of  indisposition,  ex- 
cept a  ^ght  degree  of  languor  and  debility. 
Agues  t>cciu'  chiefly  in  situations  where 
tlj^re  are  shallow,  stagnant  waters.  Hence 
tEeir  frequency  in  Holland,  in  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  in  the  flat,  marshy  parts 
of  England,  and  the  thinly  settied  parts 
of  the  U.  States,  where  they  dinunish 
with  the  clearing  of  the  woods  and  the 
10^ 


draining  of  the  lands.  The  neijo^hboriidod 
of  rivers  or  marshes,  therefore,  is  carefuliv 
to  be  avoided  by  persons  afflicted  witli 
agues.  They  are  cured  by  medicines, 
which,  at  the  same  time  that  they  exeit  a 
tonic  influence,  produce  and  ke^  up  an 
impression  upon  the  system  greater  than 
that  communicated  by  the  causes  of  the 
disease ;  such  as  Peruvian  bark,  various 
bitter  and  astringeiU  drugs,  certain  metal- 
Ucsaks,  &C. 

A^UE-cAKE ;  ^  name  sometimes  given 
to  a  hard  tumor  on  the  left  side  of  the 
belly,  lower  than  the  false  ribs,  said  to  be 
the  effect  of  intermittent  fever. 

AG0ESSEAU,  Henry  Francis  d',  a  man 
distinguished  in  the  annals  of  French  elo^ 

^uence  and  jurisprudence,  was  bom  at 
iimoges  in  1668,  and  eariy  evmced  dis- 
tinffuished  talents.  His  fether,  intendant 
of  Languedoc,  was  his  first  instructer. 
The  intercourse  of  d'A.  with  Racine  and 
Boileau  formed  his  taste  for  poetry.  He 
was,  in  1691,  anocai  girUral  at  Paris,  and 
at  the  age  of  32  years,  procunur  g^rUral 
of  the  parliament  In  this  office,  he  ef- 
fected many  improvements  in  the  laws 
and  the  administralion  of  justice,  and  took 
particular  eare  of  the  government  of  hos- 
pitals. During  a  &mine  in  the  winter  of 
1709,  he  employed  all  his  power  to  re- 
lieve tie  suffering.  As  a  steady  defender 
of  the  privileges  of  the  nation  and  the 
Galilean  churcl),he  procured  the  rejection 
of  the  decrees  of  Louis  XIV,  and  the  chan- 
celk>r  Voisin,  m  favor  of  the  papal  bull 
Unigenitua.  Under  the  government  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  he  was  made  chan- 
cellor in  1717,  but  fell,  in  1718,  mto  dis- 
grace, on  account  of  his  opposition  to 
Law's  destructive  system  of  finance,  and 
retired  to  his  country  seat  at  Fresnes. 
He  there  passed,  according  to  his  own 
wor^  tiie  happiest  days  of  his  hfe,  em- 
ployed in  reaoing  the  Bible,  projecting  a 
code,  and  instructing  his  children.  Math- 
ematics, agriculture  and  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences occupied  his  leisure  hours.  In 
1720,  loud  clamors  agamst  Law  were 
raised  throughout  France,  and  it  was 
thought  that  a  man  like  d'A.,  who  pos- 
sessed the  love  of  the  nation,  was  neces- 
sary to  allay  the  general  discontent  He 
was,  therefore,  replaced  in  his  former  dig- 
nity, lliis  period  of  ins  life  did  not  add 
to  his  renown ;  for  he  accepted  his  office 
from  Law,  and  gave  his  consent  to  cer- 
tain weak  and  injurious  plans,  which  the 
parliament  rejected ;  he  finally  suffered 
the  same  pariiament  to  be  exiled  to  Pon- 
toise.  In  17S{2,  he  was  banished  a  second 
time,  for  opposing  the  cardinal  Dubois, 
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but  was  recalled  iii  1727  by  the  cardinal 
Fleury,aud  in  1737  restored  to  his  former 
office.  He  formed  the  design  of  intro- 
ducing uniformity  into  the  execution  of  tiie 
ancient  laws,  and  of  adding  what  was 
wanting.  But  this  work  surpassed  the 
ability  of  a  single  man.  He  died  in  1751, 
after  iies!ming,.in  1750,  the  office  of  chan- 
cellor. His  works,  which  liave  passed 
through  several  editions,  are  said,  by  Boii- 
^rwek,  to  be  models  of  i^eir  kind ;  full 
of  spirit,  judicious,  elegant,  yet  powerful, 
and  rich  in  valuable  instruction  for  states- 
men andlawyeis.  His  discourses,  with 
wliich  he  opened  the  sittings  of  tlie  par- 
liament, are  excellent. — ^His  nephew,  the 
marquis  d'Aguesseau  (Heiury  Cardin  Jean 
Baptiste),  peer  of  France,  and  member  of 
the  academy  of  sciences,  died  at  Paris, 
January  22,  1826.  He  was  a  lawyer, 
member  of  the  first  national  assembly, 
and  senator  under  Napoleon ;  aflerwards, 
a  faithllil  adherent  of  the  king. 

AouiRR\,  Joseph  Saenz  de,  a  Benedic- 
tine, and  learned  man,  was  bom  in  1G30. 
He  was  censor  and  secretary  of  the  su- 
preme council  of  the  inquisition  in  Spain, 
and  professor  in  the  J^niversity  of  Sala- 
manca. He  published  commentaries  on 
AruRtotle's  Ethics.  He  died  at  Rome,  in 
1699. 

AcosTLfi,  in  mineralogy,;  a  term  by 
which  professor  Tromsdorn  has  desig- 
nated a  supposed  new  earth,  discovered 
by  him  in  1S08.  It  bears  a  great  resem- 
blance to  alumina. — Annates  de  Chimicj 
xxxiv,  p.  133. 

Aguti,  the  cavia  ofrtUi  of  Lionffjus ;  an 
American  animal,  much  rcsembhng  tlie 
Guinea  pig.  There  are  three  varieties,  all 
indigenous  to  South  America  and  the 
West  Indies.  They  hve  on  vegetables, 
inhabit  hollow  trees,  and  burrow  in  the 
ground.  They  eat  like  the  squirrels,  grow 
fat,  and  are  used  as  food  in  Soudi  Ameri- 
ca.   They  propagate  very  fkst 

AoYMANi,  or  x\oYN^•ENSE8.  (Scc  Sha- 
kers.) 

AuANTA ;  a  kingdom  on  the  Gold  Coast 
of  Africa,  extending  firom  the  Ancobra  to 
the  Chamah ;  bounded  on  the  west  by 
Apollonia,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Fantee 
territories.  It  is  the  richest,  and  in  every 
Jrespect  the  most  improved  district  upon 
this  coast.  The  principal  towns  are  Ax- 
im,  Dixcove  and  Succondec. 

AHAsuERU8,in  Scripture  history;  aking 
of  Persia,  the  husband  of  Esther,  to 
whom  the  Scriptures  ascribe  a  singular 
deliveranoe  of  the  Jews  from  extirpation, 
which  they  commemorate  to  this  day,  by 
an  annual  feast,  that  of  Purim,  preceded 


by  wht^t  is  calfed  Hie  fast  oftlstlUr.  Bif- 
feix^nt  opinions  have  been  enlertained  bv 
Scaliger,  Prideaux  and  others  as  to  whicn 
of  the  Icing^  of  Persia  meutioned  another 
historical  books  may  be  tlie  A.  of  the  Bi- 
ble.— Masueras  is  also  a  Scripture  name 
for  Cambyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  Etra  iv.  6. 
and  for  Astyages,  king  of  the  Medee,  Don. 
ix.  1. 

Ahitophel  ;  6ne  of  kmg  David's  coun- 
sellors, and  highly  esteemed  for  his  po- 
litical sagacity  1  He  was  certainly  one  of 
the  first  men  of  his  age,  both  for  ^sdora 
and  wickedness.  His  advice  to  Absalom, 
who  followed  the  wicked  part  of  it,  but 
lefl  tlie  wise  part  imaccomplished,  to- 
gether with  the  tragical  end  of  the  poli- 
tician, the  first  suicide  recorded  in  l^o- 
ry,  are  well  known. 

A-HULL  ;•  the  situation  of  a  ship  when 
all  her  soils  are  furled  on  account  of  tlie 
violence  of  a  storm,  .when,  having  lashed 
her  helm  on  tlie  lee-side,  she  lies  nearly 
widi  her  si^  to  the  wind  and  sea,  her 
head  being  somewhat  inclined  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  wind. 

Aid  ;  a  subsidy  paid,  in  ancient  feudal 
times,  by  vassals  to  their  lords  on  certahi 
occasions. 

Aid-major.    (Sec  Adjiddnt.) 

AiGNAN,  Stephen,  a  poet  and  author, 
bom  in  1773,  at  Beaugency,  on  the  river 
Loire,  and  since  1814  a  member  of  the 
French  academy,  has  distinguished  him- 
self by  successful  translations  of  the  Iliad, 
and  of  Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism,  into 
verse.  The  translation  of  the  lUad  is  the 
best  in  tlie  French  language.  He  also 
translated  the  Odyssey,  bnt  we  know  not 
whether  the  version  has  been  published. 
lie  translated,  likewise,  some  English 
tales,  e.  g.  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  His 
original  \vritings  consist  of  a  tragedy, 
Brunehaut;  on  opera,  JVepkthaUj  with 
music  by  Blangini ;  and  some  excellent 
political  essays,  Siir  It  jury ;  De  V  iial  des 
jtrotestards  en  France,  dcnuis  le  XV  si^clcy 
jusqu'  h  nosjoursy  &c.  id  ed.  Paris,  1818, 
and  Sur  les  coups  cT  itat ;  as  well  as  vari- 
ous contributions  of  merit  to  the  J^Enerve 
Frangaise,  He  was  Uberal  in  his  views, 
WTOte  well  and  independently,  but  with 
moderation.  A.  showed  remarkable  cour- 
a^  in  pubUshing  his  tragedy.  La  Mart  de 
£ouis  XVIi  his  first  poem,  a  few  weeks 
after  the  execution  of^the  king.  He  held 
several  pid)Ue  offices  during  mo  reign  of 
terror,  and  opposed,  in  some  cases  sue* 
cessfully,  tlie  tyranny  of  the  administra- 
tion. A.  died  at  Paris,  June  23,  1824. 
Ilis  place  in  tlie  academy  was  fillpd  by 
Sommet 
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AiGUiLLQN,  duke  d* ;  peer  of  Fimnce, 
and  mbister  of  foreign  af^rs  under 
Louis  XV ;  distinguishe(^  as  a  courtier,  by 
his  roudy  wit,  but  destitute  of  abiiost  ail 
the  quaUtied  that  coDstrtute  the  statesman. 
During  liis  ministry  the  partition  of  Po- 
land took  place ;  and  till  it  was  actually 
accomplished,  d*A.  know  nothing  of  this 
pi^ofligate  project.  Even  Louis  XV  ex- 
claimed, when  it  came  to  liis  knowledge, 
**  Had  Choiscul  been  her^,  this  p(M*tition 
would  never  have  taken  place.  '  D'  A. 
was  bom  in  1720.  When  he  first  ap- 
peared at  ihft  court  of  Louis,  he  struck 
tlie  fancy  of  the  duchess  of  Chateauroux, 
mistress  of  the  king.  She  obtained  him 
an  appointment  in  me  acmy  in  Italy.  Af- 
ter experiencing  many  alternations  of 
favor  and  disgrace,  he  was  admitted, 
through  tlie  influence  of  the  comitess  du 
Barry,  into  the  ministry  with  tlic  abbe 
Terrai  and  the  chancellor  Maupcoa,  af- 
ter ChoiseuPs  downfall  His  administra- 
tion of  the  dcjMUtmcnt  of  foreign  atfairs 
was  disgraceful  to  France,  which,  under 
him,  degenerated  from  the  high  diplo- 
matic character  she  had  hitherto  sus- 
tained. He  boasted  of  having  broiight 
about  the  revolution  of  Sweden  in  1772, 
which  now  is  made  a  matter  of  reproach 
to  him.  At  the  accession  of  Louis  XVI, 
he  was  removed  from  the  ministry.  His 
place  was  supplied  by  the  count  of  Ver- 
gennes,  in  1774.  D'  A.  was  hated  by  the 
queen,  was  exiled  in  1775,  and  died  ui 
banishment  in  his  SOth  year. 

Allsa,  or  Elsa  ;  a  small,  rocky  island 
in  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  near  the  \V.  coast 
of  Scodand,  of  a  conical  form.  It  is  a 
conspicuous  object,  940  feet  high,  7  miles 
.  from  the  shore,  about  2  miles  in  circum- 
ference; Ion.  5°  &  W.,  lat.  55"  18'  N. 
Innumerable  sea-fowl,  many  of  which 
are  good  for  the  table  or  valuable  on  ac- 
count of  their  leadiers,  frequent  it ;  a  few 
rabbits  and  goats  Uve  on  its  sterile 
surface.  A  ruinous  castle  stands  on  its 
summit,  and  is  useful  as  a  sea-mark. 
Excellent  banks,  well  stocked  with  fish, 
surround  it 

AtNos,  or  AiNUs;  the  aborigines  of 
Jesso  and  Saghalin,  commonly  called 
toUd  Kwriks,  and  supposed  to  be  covered 
witli  hair  in  unnatural  proflision.  They 
are  ncariy  black,  and  resemble  tlie  Kaint- 
schadales,  but  have  more  regular  features. 
The  Chinese  and  Japanese  say  that  they 
have  immense  beards;  captain  Brough- 
ton,  who  anchored  at  Endermo  harbor, 
in  Jesso,  in  1797,  remarks,  that  the  bodies 
of  the  men  are  covered  with  long  black 
hair ;  and  Krusenstera,  the  Russian  navi- 


gator, mentions  that  a  child  of  this  de- 
scription was  seen  in  1805,  but  that  the 
parents  had  no  such  characterisdcs,  and, 
he  denies  that  it  is  general.  Other  testi- 
mony, ,e.  g.  that  of  the  eariy  missionaries 
at  JaJian,  seems  to  confirm  this  peculiari- 
ty of^the  A.  The  women  are  very  ugly. 
The  A.  are  of  a  mild,  liberal  dispcwition  ; 
their  immners,  however,  are  very  Uttle 
known.  Polygamy  is  practised  among 
them.  Agriculmre  they  know  very  litde 
oH  They  fatten  bears  for  veinter  provis- 
ion. The  A.  were  formeriy  independent, 
but  are  now  in  subjection  to  the  Japanese. 
,  AiNswoRTH,  Dr.  Henry,  an  English- 
man, distinguished  himself,  about  1590, 
among  the  Brownists.  His  knowledge 
of  Hd>rew,  and  his  aimotations  on  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  gained  him  much  repu- 
tation. He  died  about  1629,  In  Amster- 
dam. He  is  said,  to  have  restored  to  a 
Jew  a  valuable  diamond  which  he  had 
lost  The  only  compensation  which  ho 
asked  was  a  conference  with  some  Jew- 
ish rabbles  on  the  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament  relating  to  the  Messiah*  The 
Jew  promised  to  bring  it  about,  but,  fail- 
ing of  success,'  is  said  to  have  poisoned 
A.  through  shame  and  vexation. 

AiNswoRTH,  Robert,  bom  at  W^ood- 
yale,  in  Lancashire,  1660,  was  master 
of  a  boarding-school  at  Bethnal-Green, 
whence  he  removed  to  Hackney  and 
other  places  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lon- 
don. After  acquiring  a  moderate  fortune, 
he  hved  privately  till  1743,  when  bodied. 
He  wrote  the  well-known  Latin  and 
English  Dictionary,  published  in  1736; 
and  in  1752,  the  fourth  edition,  under  Uie 
care  of  Dr.  Ward  and  ^yilliam  Younge, 
was  enlarged  to  2  vols,  folio.  Many  edi- 
tiopp  with  improvements  liave  followed. 

Aiou ;  a  ^up  of  16  islands  in  the  east- 
em  seas,  oft  the  N.  coast  of  Waggiou,  and 
surrounded  by  a  reef  50  miles  in  compass, 
which  is  penetrated  by  a  deep  channel 
on  the  north-west  side.  Aiou  Baba  is 
the  largest,  about  5  miles  in  circuit,  500 
l^et  high.  Ion.  128^  25^  E.,  lat  0^  32^  N. 
Fish,  turtle  and  tropical  fruits  abound  in 
these  islands.  They  have  some  trade  with 
the  Chinese. 

Air  (Greek,  (v^q  ;  Latin,  atr),  in  natural 
philosophy,  is  that  fluid,  transparent  sub- 
stance which  surrounds  our  globe,  reach- 
ing to  a  considerable  height  above  its 
si^ce,  perhaps  40  miles ;  and  this  ocean 
of  air  is  the  great  laboratoiy  in  which 
most  of  the  actions  of  life  go  on,  and  on 
the  cotnposition  of  which  they  depend. 
Though  mvisible,  except  in  large  masses, 
without  smell  or  tadte,  yet  it  is  a  sub- 
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stance  possessing  all  Uie  principal  attri- 
butes of  matter ;  it  is  impenetrable,  ron- 
derable,  cotnpressjble,  dilatable,  perfectly 
elastic,  and  its  particles  are  operated  on 
like  those  of  other  bodies,  by  chemical  ac- 
tion. To  prove  the  impenetrability  of  the 
aii",  a  very  simple  experiment  is  sufficient 
Plunge  a  glass  receiver  perpendicularly 
into  Avater,  after  having  put  under  the 
receiver  a  piece  of  cork.  However  deep 
you  may  plunge  the  vessel,  the  water 
never  reaches  the  top  of  it,  though  it 
diminishes  the  volume  of  the  air;  the 
liquid,  therefore,  cannot  penetrate  the  air. 
The  cork  serves  to  show  how  high  the 
water  rises.  In  fact,  tlie  most  common 
occurrences  give  constant  proofs  of  the 
impenetrability  of  the  air,  and  the  theory 
of  sailing,  of  windmills,  &c.  is  based  on 
that  property  of  this  fluid.  (See  fRnd,) 
To  prove  that  the  air  is  ponderable,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  weigh  a  large  balloon, 
first  empty,  and  afterwards  filled  with  air. 
It  has  been  found,  that  100  cubic  inches 
of  air,  very  dry,  taken  at  the  temperature 
of  60°i  and  under  the  barometrical  pres- 
sure of  20  inches,  weighs  30.5  grains; 
and  this  weight  is  to  tliat  of  water  as  1  to 
770.  Galileo  first  discovered  that  air  is 
ponderable,  though  several  preceding 
philosophers  seem  to  have  hod  some  sus- 
picion of  the  fact  (See  Galileo^  Torticd- 
it,  Barometer,)  In  consequence  of  this 
quality  of  air,  the  atmosphere  which  sur- 
rounds us  exerts  a  pressure  on  oD  p|oints 
of  the  elobe  proportionate  to  its  weight ; 
this  is  me  cause  of  the  rise  of  liquids  in 
sucking-pumps,  e(iphons  and  the  barome- 
ter. To  show  this  pressure,  plunge  the 
orifice  of  an  exhausted  tube,  closed  at 
the  other  end,  into  a  liquid.  The  liquid, 
yielding  to  the  pressure  of  tlie  external 
air,  rises  in  the  tube  till  the  weight  of  its 
column  is  equal  to  that  of  the  atmospher- 
ic column.  In  tliis  experiment  water 
will  rise  33  feet,  and  mercury  29  inches, 
provided  the  place  where  the  experiment 
IB  tried  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  sea ; 
for  the  height  varies  with  the  weicht  of 
the  column* of  air,  which  dimimsnes  in 
proportion  as  we  ascend  above  tjie  level 
of  the  sea.  The  height  of  the  column 
of  mercury  in  the  baix>meter,  therefore, 
affi>rds  a  good  means  of  determining  the 
elevation  of  any  given  place.  The  weight 
of  the  column  of  air,  which  presses  con- 
stantly on  a  man  of  middle  stature,  is 
equal  to  32,343|  pounds.  But  this  weight 
does  no  injury,  because  it  is  counterral- 
anced  by  the  reaction  of  the  fluids,  which 
fill  the  interior  cavides  of  the  body.  (See 
Mr-ptunp.)    That  air  is  compressible,  and 


that  the  space  which  it  occupies  eon%- 
sponds  always  to  the  pressure  on  it,  has 
been  shown  py  Mariotte.  He  took  a  bent 
glass  tube/ with  legs  of  unequal  lengthy 
exactly  graduated;  after  hating  sealed 
the  orifice  of  the  shorter  leg,  he  intit>- 
duced  a  small  quantity  of  mwcury,  suflli- 
cient  to  rise  to  an  equal  hei^t  in  both 

'  legs.  The  air  enclosed  in  ue  shoAer 
leg  then  counterbalanced  the  atmospheric 
column.  3y  raising  the  mercurv  in  the 
lon^er*leg  to  tlie  height  of  29  inch^  the 
air  m  the  shortei'  leg  was  compressed  in- 
to half  die  space  which  it  occupied  at 
first    In  other  words,  the  weight  of  two 

^  atmospheres  (the  column  of  merciny  be- 
in^  equal  to  one)  compressed  the  air  to 
this  degree.  Mariotte  continued  to  pour 
mercury  into  the  long  leff,  and  found  that 
the  weight  of  2,  3,  4,  &c  atmo^heres 
reduced  the  air  confined  in  the  Sorter 
leg  to  h,  h  ^9  ^^'  of  its  primitive  vol- 
ume. In  repeating  this  experiment,  it  is 
necessary  to  give  time  to  the  cak>ric 
wliich  is  disengaged  to  pass  ofl".  It 
seems  as  if  the  compression  of  air  would 
be  indefinite,  if  we  had  sufficiently  pow- 
erfiil  means ;  but  as  yet  we  have  only 
been  able  to  reduce  its  volume  to  one 
eighth.  (See Compression^ Air-gun.)  The" 
dilatability  of  air  consists  in  the  tendency 
of  a  volume  of  confined  air  to  occupy  a 
greater  space  In  consequence,  it  presses 
equally  m  all  directions  on  the  sides  of 
the  vessel  containing  it,  and  this  pressiuv 
increases  or  diminishes  in  proportion  as 
the  enclosed  air  is  condensed  or  rarefied, 
provided  the  temperature  remains  the 
same.  The  dilatability  of  air  has,  accord- 
ing to  the  preceding  experiment,  no 
limits.  A  bladder,  almost  empty,  will 
become  inflated  if  placed  in  an  exhausted 
receiver.  Elasticity  being  the  property 
of  a  liody  to  resume  its  original  forin  as 
6oon  as  the  force  which  changes  it  ceases, 
it  is  evident,  from  what  we  have>said,  that 
it  is  a  property  of  air.  The  different  ap- 
plications made  of  air  in  the  diflerent 
branches  of  art  are  so  various  and  nu- 
merous, that  we  cannot  possibly  enume- 
rate them.  Of  the  chemical  properties 
of  air,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention 
the  following :  the  ancients  believed  it  a 
simple  body,  one  of  the  four  elements ; 
modem  chemists  have  discovered  that  it 
is  composed  of  two  bodies,  apparomly 
elementary, — oxygen  and  azote.  The 
most  accurate  experiments  have  shown 
ihsX  this  fluid,  taken  from  di&rent  parts 
of  the  globe,  and  even  at  a  great  height, 
is  composed  of  21  parts  of  oxygen,  78  of 
azote,  1  part  of  caiboiyc  acid,  and  some 
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atoms  of  hydrogen.  The  ahrefiturts  the 
nays  of  lignt,  ood  its  jwwor  of  refraction 
is  in  the  mtio  of  its  density.  (See  Re- 
fraction.) It  is  capable  of  acquiring  elec- 
tricity, and  it  refHses,  when  very  dry,  a 
€tee  passage  to  the  electricity  which  tends 
to  escape  from  electrified  bodiea  (See 
Ekctricity.)  When  suljected  to  great 
heat  or  ccud,  it  is  dilated  or  condensed, 
but  undergoes  no  change  of  properties. . 
If  it  is  suddenly  compre»ied^  much  heat 
is  disengaged,  with  a  bright  light.  It  en- 
ters bodies  through  the  most  minute 
pores,  and  a(Bieres  to  them  strongly;  coal, 
l^rticnlarly^  absorbs  a  great  quantity  of 
air.  ( See  Carbon, )  Water  and  all  liquids 
always  contaii^  it,-fand  it  can  only  be  ex- 

ded  by  a^ong  heat  Almost  all  com- 
ttble  b^nes  aecompose  it  at  a  hi^b 
temperature,  wliieh  varies  with  the  dif- 
ferent substances.  They  absorb  its  oxy- 
gen with  Hie  disengagement  of  more  or 
tess  caloric  and  Uj^t,  and  form  acids  or 
oxydes :  phosphorus,  however,  combines 
at  a  low  temperature  with  .the  oxygen 
and  azote  of  the  air,  and  produces,  with 
the  former,  phosphorous  acid ;  with  thp 
latter,  phosphureted  nitrogen  >  the  itois- 
ture  of  the  air  and  the  melting  of  the 
phosphorus  fevor  these  corabination& 
When  the  air  is  bropght  into  contact 
with  animal  and  vegetal  substances,  it 
changes  4hcm  immediately,  particularly 
if  it  18  moist^  and  ^ve&to  some  of  them 
acid  propeities;  it  bleaches  flax,  hemp, 
silk,  and  increases  the  brilliancy  of  many 
colors.  It  is  indispensable  to  the  hfe  of 
all  organic  beings ;  animals  require  it  in- 
cessantly, and  decompose  iv,  a  part  of  its 
oxygen  is  transibrmod  ifito  carbonic  aeid^ 
and  this  combination  produces  caloric, 
which  contributes  principally  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  animal  lieat.  -(See  Re^ra- 
tton,)  Vegetables  imbibe  the  carbon, 
which  the  carbonic  acid,  diffused  through 
the  air,  contains.  The  air  is  the  agent  of 
combustion ;  the  particles  of  bodies  com- 
bine with  its  oxygen,  and  evolve  heat 
and  li^t  (See  thnnhustion,)  FinaDy, 
the  air  is  the  principal  medium  of  sound. 
(See  ^amgtics.)  For  further  information, 
aee  the  articles  Jtmosphert^  Gas  and  Conr 
tagton, 

Aia^  in  painting,  deserves  the  most  ac- 
curate study  of  the  artist,  particularly  of 
the  landscape  nainter,  as  it  is  the  medi- 
um through  ^vmich  fdl  objects  are  seen, 
and  Rs  £nslty  or  transparency  deter- 
mines their  appearance,  both  in  rem)ect 
to  size  and  color.  It  softens  the  local 
colors,  and  renders  them  more  or  leas 
decided  or  characterized,  produdng  what 


is  technically  called  tone.  The  appear- 
ances produced  .by  the  interposition  of 
the  air  differ  with  the  climate,  the  season, 
and  the  time  of  the  day ;  and  landscape 
painters,  who,  in  other  respects,  are  not 
masters,  have  fiven  the  greatest  charm  to 
their  pictures  by  a  happy  imitation  of 
these  appearances,  even  where  the  ob- 
jects painted  possessed  in  themselves 
veiy  little  attraction.  Hackert,  a  Ger- 
man, who  was  a  long  time  painter  to  tlie 
late  king  of  Naples,  excels,  perhaps,  in  this 
branch  of  art,  all  modem  painters.  His 
views  on  this  subject  are  given  in  his 
life  by  G6the.  ^ 

Air,  fixed.    (See  Gai,) 

Air,  in  music  (in  Italian,  aria),  at  the 
present  day,  means  a  continuous  melody, 
m  which  sobie  fyric  subject  or  passion  is 
expressed.  It  was  originally  opposed 
to  the  irregular  declamation  of  recita- 
tive^ or  the  more  staid  action  of  choral 
music.  Saiimaise  regards  Hhe  tenn  as 
derived  from  the  Latin  aera*  \  The  air  ap- 
pertained, consequently,  to  measured  mur 
sic,  and,  whether  constituted  of  one  or  of 
more  voices,  this  measured  style  (if  not 
choral)  was  denominated  air.  But  in  mod- 
em days,  by  way  of  distinction,  the  lyric 
melody  of  a  single  voice,  accompanied  by 
instmments,  is  its  proper  form  oi  composi- 
tion. Thus  we  find  it  in  the  higher  or- 
der of  musical  works ;  as  in  cantatas,  ora- 
torios, operas,  and  also  independently,  in 
concertos.  It  should  be  constituted  of 
euphonic  simple  lyric  strains.  An  air 
formerly  supposed  as  its  ground-work  a 
particular  state  of  feeling:  or  emotion,  of 
a  certain  di&ation,  expre^on  and  interest, 
to  which  the  recitative  is  generally  pre- 
paratory. Formerly,  too",  as  essentid  to 
an  air,  a  symphony,  expressing  tlie  niir- 
den  of  the  stanzas  or  couplets  of  the  song 
(riiomellOf  or  refram],  was  introduced*  as 
tributary  to  the  leading  nielody,  which 
was  followed  by  another  and  less  elabo- 
rate part,  forming  the  antithesis,  to  which 
was  subsequentur  added  a  repetition  of 
the  first  part.  Since  the  days  of  Gluck 
and  Mozart,  these  have  declined,  and 
other  forms  have  been  adopted,  particu- 
lariy  by  Mozart,  more  conformiable  to 
poetry,  and  more  expressive  of  the  senti- 
ments and  situation  of  the  singer.  Still 
Mozart  could  not  entirely  w^ithstand  the 
prevailing  taste,  with  reference  to  which 
he  produced  numerous  bravura  airs»  not 
always  in  character,  yet  not  wanting  in 
expression  and  eflfect.  Another  form  of 
airs  are  the'cavatinoa  (or  single  strains), 
lately  introduced  by  the  Italians,  and  eai- 
culated  to  add  grace  and  embelhshment 
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to  the  soiijg.  At  the  present  day:,  the 
Germans  either  adopt  this  or  make  use 
of  other  fbnns,  as  the  suhject  may  re- 
quire.—^ridla  signifies  a  short,  less  elab- 
orate air,  designed  to  express  a  more  sim- 
ple and  transient  emotion. — Arioso  is  also 
appUed  to  music  resembling  the  aria,  and 
is  inserted  In  single  lyricm  passages  to 
vary  the  recitative. 

Air-gun;  an  instrument  for  the  pro- 
jection of  bullets  by  means  of  condensed 
ajr.  The  ancients  were  acquainted  with 
the  principles  of  its  construction,  and  an 
instrument  of  this  description  was  invent- 
ed by  Ctesibus  of  Alexandria,  who  flour- 
ished about  120  B.  d  The  first  modem 
account  of  an  air-gun,  which  we  meet 
with,  is  in  the  iliments  d*  ArtiUerie  of  David 
Rivaut,  preceptor  to  Loui^XIII  of  France. 

Air-pipes  ;  a  recent  invention  for 
the  ventilation  of  ships  by  means  of  the 
rarefying  power  of  heat.  Mr.  Sutton,  a 
brewer  of  Loi!don,is  the  invenlor.  If  the 
usual  aperture  to  any  fire  be  closed  up  in 
front,  and  another  be  introduced  by  the 
side  of  the  nre  place,  it  will  attract  .the 
current  of  air  into  that  direction;  and 
the  coppers,  or  boiling-places  of  ships,  are 
well  known  to  be  placed  over  two  holes, 
separated  by  a  grate,  the  one  for  the  fire, 
the  other  ror  me  ashes;  there  is  also  a 
flue  flom  the  tops  for  the  discharge  of 
smoke.  Mr.  Sutton's  pipes,  now,  are  in- 
troduced into  the  ash-place,  and  carried 
through  the  bold  to  ajiy  part  of  the  ves- 
sel. The  two  boles  before  alluded  to 
arc  closed  up  by  strong  iron  doors ;  a  con- 
tinued draught  of  air  .suppUes  tlie  fire, 
and  creates  a  salutary  circulation  through 
any  part  of  the  vessel  into  which  the 
pipes  may  be  ditected.  They  are  made 
either  of  copper  or  lead. 

AiR-PtJMp ;  a  machine  for 
tlie  purpose  of  withdrawing  the 
air  from  some  .vessel  or  cavity, 
and  thereby  making  what  is 
called  a  vacuum.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  curious  and  useful 
of  philosophical  instruments. 
By  experiments  with  it,  the 
weight,  elasticity  and  many 
other  properties  of  air  may 
be  shown  m  a  very  simple  and 
satisfiictory  manner. — Let  R  be 
the  section  of  a  glass,bell,  closed 
at  the  top  T,  but  open  at  the 
bottom,  and  having  its  lower 
edge  ground  smooUi,  so  as  to 
rest  in  close  contact  whh  a 
smooth  brass  plate,  of  which 
S  S  is  a  section.  This  glass 
IS  called  a  receiver^  because  it 


receives  and  holds  substances  on  which 
esrperiments  are  to  be  made.  '  If  a  littlo 
unctuous  matter  be  mbbed  upon  the 
edge  of  the  receiver  R,  and  it  be  pressed 
with  a  slight  cuncular  motion  upon  the 
plate  S  S,  it  wijl  be  brought  uito  such 
close  contact  as  to  be  air-tight  In  the 
middle  is  an  opening  A,  which  commu- 
nicates by  a  tube  A  fi  vwth  a  hollow  cyl- 
inder or  bafrelj.in  which  a  solid  piston  P 
is  moved.  The  piston-rod  C  moves  in 
an  air-tight  collar  D,  and  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cylinder  a  valve  V  is  placed, 
opening  freely  outward,  but  immediately 
closed  by  any  pressure  €com  wifiiout. 
There  is  thus  a  firee  Communication  be- 
tween the  receiver  R,  the  tube  A  B  and 
the  exhausting  barrel  B  V.  .This  com- 
munication extends  In  the  same  manner 
to  a  second  similar  barrel  X  V.  Whep 
the  piston  C  P  is  pressed  dovns,  and  has 
passed  the  opening  at  B,  the  air  in  the 
barrel  B  V  will  be  enclosed,  and  will  be 
compressed  by  the  piston.  As  it  wiU 
thus  be  made  to  occupy  a  smaller  space 
than  before,  its  density,  and  conseqjlently 
its  elasticity,  will  be  increased.  It  will 
therdbre  press  downwards  upon  the  valve 
V  with  a  greater  force  than  that  by 
which  the  valve  is  pressed  inwards  by 
the  external  air.  This  superior  elastic 
force.  vriU  open  the  valve,  tlupough  which, 
as  the  piston  descends,  thp  air  in^the  bar- 
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rel  will  be  driven  into  the  atmosphere. 
If  the  piston  be  pushed  quite  to  the  bot- 
tom, the  whole  air  in  the  barrel  will  be 
thus  expelled.  The  moment  the  piston 
begins  to  ascend,  the  pressure  of  the  air 
from  without  closes  the  yalve  completely. 
None  of  the  external  air  can  enter ;  andL 
as  the  piston  ascends,  a  vacuum  is  left 
benefit  it ;  but,  when  it  rises  beyond  the 
opening  B,  the  air  in  the  receiver  R  and 
the  tul^  A  B  expands,  by  its  elasticity,  So 
as  to  fill  the  barrel  B  V.  A  second  depress 
sion  of  the  piston  will  expel  the  air  con- 
tained in  the  barrel,  and  tne  process  may 
be  eohtinued  at  pleasure.  The  commu- 
nication between  the  barrels  and  the  re- 
ceiver may  be  closed  by  a  stop-cock  att  G. 
It  is  evidently  only  in  consequence  of  the 
elasticity  of  the  air  that  it  expands  and 
fills  the  barrel,  diffusing  itself  equally 
throughout  the  cavity  in  which  it  is  con- 
tained. The  operation  of  the  machine 
depends,  therefore,  on  the  elasticity  of  the 
air,  and  it  is  obvious  that  a  perfect  vacu- 
um cannot  be  fbrmed  by  it  m  the  receiver, 
as  only  a  part  of  the  air  is  each  time  ex- 
pelled, and  a  portion  must  always  remain 
after  each  depression  of  the  piston.  The 
degree  of  rarefaction  produced  by  the 
machine  may,  however,  be  easily  calcu- 
lated. Suppose  that  the  barrel  contains 
one  third  as  much  as  the  receiver  and 
tube  together,  and,  therefore,  that  it  con- 
tains one  fourth  of  the  whole  air  within 
the  valve  V.  Upon  one  depression  of  the 
piston,  this  fburm  part  win  be  expelled, 
and  three  fourths  of  the  original  quantity 
will  remain.  One  fourth  of  this  remain- 
ing quantity  will  in  like  manner  be  ex- 
pelled by  the  second  depression  of  the 
piston,  which  is  equal  to  tnree  sixteenths 
of  the  original  quantity.  By  calculating 
in  this  way,  it  will  be  found  that,afler  30 
depressions  of  the  piston,  only  one  3096th 
part  of  the  original  quantity  will  be  left 
m  the  receiver.  The  rare&ction  may 
thus  be  carried  so  far  that  the  elastici^ 
of  the  air  pressed  down  by  the  piston 
shall  not  be  sufficient  to  force  open  the 
valve.  To  show  how  &r  the  exhaustion 
has  been  carried  at  any  particular  point 
pf  the  process,  a  barometer-gauge  is  con- 
nected widi  the  machine.  This  is  a  glass 
.  tube^  opening  at  E  into  the  receiver,  and 
at  F  immersed  in  a  cistern  of  mercury. 
As  the  rarefiiction  proceeds,  the  mercury 
rises  from  the  pressure  of  the  external 
air^  and  indicates  how  fiur  this  pressure 
exceeds  that  from  within  the  receiver, 
that  is,  the  degree  of  exhaustion.  Both 
pistons  are  woiked  by  the  ^heel  H  and 


wineh  Y,  by  means  of  the  rack  or 
toothrWork  on  the  piston-rods.  When 
one  piston  is  raised,  the  other  is  depressed. 
The  winch  is  then  turned  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  and  the  piston  which  had 
been  raised  is  depressed,  and  the  other 
raised.  When  the  rarefaction  of  the  air 
within  the  barrels  is  considerable,  the 
pressure  of  th^  atmosphere  upon  each 
piston  is  not  resisted  from  within,  and 
merefore  opposes  its  ascent.  But  this 
pressure  is  not  fek  by  the  operator,  as  the 
pressure  u[>on  one  piston  counteriMilances 
that  upon  the  other.  The  elasticity  of 
the  air  is  proved  by  the  action  of  die 
machine.  Its  pressure  is  proved  by  die 
great  firmness  witb  wliich  the  receiver  is 
pressed  upon  the  plate  S  S  during  the 
rarefacdon  of  the  air  within.  If  any  ani- 
mal is  placed  beneath  the  receiver,  tod 
the  air  exhausted,  he  dies  almost  imme- 
diately; a  lighted  candle  under  the 
exhausted  receiver  immediately  goes 
out.  Air  is  thus  shown -to  be  necessaiy 
to  animal  life  and  to  combustion.  A 
bell,  suspended  from  a  silken  thread  be- 
neath the  exhausted  receiver,  on  being 
struck,  cannot  be  heard.  If  the  bell  bo 
in  one  receiver,  from  which  the  idr  is  not 
exhausted,  but  which  is  within  an  ex- 
hausted receiver,  it  still  cannot  be  heard. 
Air  is  therefore  necessaiy  to  the  produc- 
tion and  to  the  propagation  of  sound.  A 
shrivelled  apple  or  cranberry,  placed  be- 
neath an  exbausted  receiver,  becomes  as 
plump  as  if  quite  fresh.  They  are  thus 
shown  to  be  full  of  elastic  air.  A  great 
variety  of  experiments  may  be  made, 
which  are  very  interesting,  but  too  nu- 
merous to  be  described. — The  air-pump 
was  invented  by  Ott6  de  Goericke,  bur- 
gomaster of  Magdeburg,  about  the  year 
1654.  Modifications  and  improvements 
were  afterwards  made  by  Boyle,  Hawks- 
bee,  Morton  and  many  others.  It  is  made 
in  various  forms,  one  of  the  simplest  of 
which  is  that  already  described. 

Air-trunk  ;  a  contrivance  by  Dr.  Hales 
to  prevent  the  stagnation  of  putrid  efflu- 
via in  jails,  or  any  ^lartments  where 
many  people  are  collected.  It  consists 
of  a  long,  square  trunk,  open  at  both  ends, 
one  of  which  is  inserted  into  the  ceiling 
of  the  room,  and  the  other  extends  a 
considerable  distance  beyond  the  roof 
Through  this  trunk  a  continued  circula- 
tion is  carried  on,  because  the  putrid 
effluvia  are  much  lighter  than  the  pure 
atmosphere.  Dr.  Keil  estimates  these 
effluvia  arising  fit>m  one  man  in  2i 
hours  at  not  less  than  39  ounces.    These 
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trunks  were  first  tried  in  the  EpglMi 
house  of  commons,  where  they  were  9 
inches  wide  within,  and  orer  the  court 
of  king's  bench,  where  they  were  6 
inches  wide. 

Aiss6  (Demois.)  well  knpwii  for  her 
romantic  adventures  and  unhappy  fate, 
born  in  Cireassia,  1689,  was  purchased  by 
the  count  de  Ferriol,  the  French  ambassa- 
dor at  Constantinople,  when  a  child  of  4 
years,  for  1500  hvres.  Tlie  seller  de- 
clared her  to  be  a  Circassian  princess. 
She  was  of  grd^t  beauty.  The  count 
took  her  with  him  to  France,  and  gave 
her  an  education,  in  which  notliing  was 
neglected  but  the  inculcation  of  virtuous 
principles.  Her/iisposition '  was  good,  but 
her  life  immoral.  She  sacrificed  her  in* 
Bocence  to  the  solicitations  of  her  behe- 
fector.  On  the  other  hand,  she  resisted 
the  splendid  offers  of  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans.- Of  her  numerous  suitors,  she  fa- 
vored only  tlie  chevalier  Aidy.  This 
love  decided  her  fate.  Aidy  bad  taken 
the  vows  at  Malta ;  he  wished  to  disen- 
gage himself  from  them ;  but  his  mistress 
herself  opposed  tlie  attempt  The  fruit 
of  her  love  was  a  daughter,  born  in  Eng- 
land. She  was  subsequently  a  prey  to 
the  bitterest  i-emorse ;  she  resisted  her 
passion  in  vain,  ai\d  lived  in  a  continual 
struggle  witli  herself,  which  her  weak 
health  was  unable  long  to  sustain.  She 
died  1727,  thirty-eight  years  old.  Her 
letters  are  written  in  a  pleasant  and  flu- 
ent strain,  and  exhibit  a  lively  picture 
of  the  author's  feelings.  They  contain 
many  anecdotes  of  the  prominent  per- 
sonages of  her  times.  They  first  ap- 
peared with  notes  by  Voltaire,  subse- 
quently with  the  letters  of  M esdamcs  de 
Villars,  Lafayette,  and  de  Tencin,  180(>, 
3  vols. 

Aix  (among  the  Romans,  AqucR  Sextim)^ 
in  the  French  department  of  the  mouths 
of  the  Rhone,  on  the  river  Arc,  contains 
21;^0  inhabitants,  is  the  seat  of  an  arch- 
bishop, a  royal  court  of  appeals  and 
chamber  of  commerce,  a  school  of  theolo- 
gy and  jurisprudence,  a  college,  a  con- 
siderable hbrary,  a  learned  society  and  a 
museum.  Several  manufactures  are  car- 
ried on  in  the  city,  principally  of  cotton ; 
they  are,  however,  on  the  decline.  The 
warm  baths,  too,  are  less  visited  then  for- 
meriy.  In  the  church  of  the  Minorites, 
Frederic  the  Great  erected  a  monument 
to  the  marquis  d'  Argens.  This  city  has 
the  largest  limits  of  any  city  in  France. 
The  numerous  famiUes  residing  on  the 
great  gardens  around  the  city  are  counted 
among  the  population,  as  is  customary  in 


France  and  Italy.  This  is  the  reason 
that  the  accounts  of  the  population  of  the 
southern  cities  of  Europe  seem  so  fre- 
quently exaggerated  to  strangers^  unac- 
3uauited  wim  the  Circumstance.  Aix 
erives  its  principal  support  firom  the 
culture,  and  manufacture  of  silk,  in  its 
extensive  district,  which  contains  n?arshy, 
sandy,  calcareous  and  stony  soils,  together 
with  Uie  cultivation  of  the  olive,  and 
of  the  fiiiits  of  the  soutli,  which  are  well 
paid  for  by  the  luxury  of  northern 
France.  Lon,  5°  97'  E. ;  lat.  43°  33'  N. 

Aix  LA  Chapelle  (in  German, w^ocAen); 
capital  of  the  district  of  the  same  name, 
in  the  Prussian  grand  duriiy  of  the  Lower 
Rhine ;  5P  55^  N.  lat. ;  5°  54'  E.  lon.  The 
district  contained,  in  the  year  1825,  upon 
1550  square  miles,  386,025  inhabit^ts, 
among  which  were  324,453  Catholics, 
9686  Protestants,  and  1891  Jews.  The 
city  itself  contains  2732  houses,  and,  in 
1822,  had  34,584  inhabitants.  It  Ues  be- 
tween the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse,  at  a 
distance  of  about  37  miles  fix)m  the  for- 
mer and  18  from  the  latter.  It  is  very 
pleasantly  situated,  in  a  fine  vale,  sur- 
rounded by  beautiful  hills.  There  are 
traces  of  its  existence  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Romans,  to  whom  it  was 
known  as  early  as  the'  time  of  Ccesar  and 
Drusus;  Plmy  mentions  it  under  the 
name  of  Vetera.  Here,  according  to 
some  writers,  the  emperor  Charlemagne 
was  bom,  A.  D.  742 ;  hero  he  died,  A.  D. 
814-  The  extensive  privileges  which  he 
and  other  emperors  conferred  on  this  im- 
perial city^  gave  rise  to  the  saying,  that 
"  the  very  air  of  A.  made  free  even  the 
outlaws  of  the  empire."  55  emperors 
have  been  crowned  m  this  city,  and  the 
imperial  insignia  were  preserved  here 
till  the  year  1795,  when  they  were  carri- 
ed to  Vienna,  and  are  now  in  the  imperial 
treasury.  Its  citizens,  throughout  the 
empire,  wete  exempt  from  feudal  service, 
both  in  peace  and  in  war;  from  attach- 
ment of  then'  goods  and  imprisonment ; 
from  tolls  and  taxes  levied  on  the  pro|Xjr- 
ty  of  travelling  merchants,  &c.  JBy  the 
peace  of  Luncville,  concluded  Feb.  9, 
1801,  which  separated  the  lefl  bank  of 
the  Rhine  from  Germany,  the  city  waa 
transferred  to  France,  and  remained,  till . 
the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  the  cliief 
town  of  the  department  of  the  Roer. 
To  its  French  name,  Aix,  the  term  la  Cha- 
pelle has  been  added  in  order  to  distin- 
guish it  from  other  towns  of  the  sam« 
name.  The  market-place  of  A.  is  adorned 
with  a  statue  of  Charlemagne,  in  bronze. 
On  tho  spot  where,  in  ancient  times,  a 
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Roman  castle  stood,  the  kings  of  the 
Franks,  built  a  royal  castle,  in  Grerman 
Pftdz.  This  was  destroyed,  A.  D.  882, 
by  the  Normans,  restored  by  the  emperor 
Otho  III,  993,  and  used  in  the  14th  cen- 
tury as  Uie  town-house.  This  building 
contains  many  relics  of  old  German  art, 
the  hall  where  the  emperors  were 
crowned,  the  bust  of  Napoleon  and  his 
first  empress  pjainted  by  David,  a  tower 
of  Roman  origin,  &c.  The  minster  was 
erected  between  the  years  796  and  804, 
by  the  emperor  Charlemagne,  and  was 
ornamented  with  great  splendor.  In  the 
middle  rises  the  monument  of  Charle- 
magne, with  the  simple  inscription,  Co- 
rolo  Magno.  Above  it  hangs,  suspended 
by  a  chain,  a  colossal  crown  of  silver  and 
gilt  copper,  a  donation  of  Frederic  I, 
which  serves  as  a  chandelier  for  48  can- 
dles. Here  is  to  be  seen  tlie  chair  of 
white  marble,  on  which  several  emperors 
have  sat  at  the  time  of  their  coronation. 
It  was  fbnnerly  overlaid  with  gokl.  The 
church  of  tlie  Franciscans  is  distin- 
guished by  a  beautiful  picture  of  Ru- 
bens, the  JDescent  from  Vie  CroaSy  which 
was  carried  to  Paris,  but  has  been  brought 
back.  The  inhabitants  are  for  the  most 
part  Catholics,  many  of  whom  are  ac- 
tively engaged  in  manufectures«  The 
cloths  of  A.  are  famous  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.  A  manufacture  of  needles, 
established  about  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century,  by  Gauthier  Wolmar,  formerly 
employed  more  than  15,000  workmen, 
but  in  the  year  1808  only  8000.  A.  con- 
tains 15  charitable  institutions ;  it  has  7 
mineral  spring  6  of  them  warm.  The 
most  &mous  is  the  imperial  spring,  the 
vapor  of  which,  if  confined,  deposites  sul- 

Ehur.  The  rooms  for  bathing  are  excel- 
;nt,  with  baths  from  4  to  5  feet  deep,  in 
massive  stone,  after  the  old  Roman  fash- 
ion ;  the  greater  part  have  bed-chambers 
with  chimneys.  At  a  distance  of  500 
paces  from  A.  lies  the  village  of  Burt- 
acheid,  which  also  contains  hot  springs. 
The  upper  springs  are  in  the  village  it- 
self the  lower  in  the  valley,  in  the  open 
air.  The  water  is  useful  for  wasMng 
and  dyeing  cloths.  The  upp)er  springs 
contain  no  hepatic  gas,  and  deposit  no 
sulphur ;  in  diis  respect  they  difier  fi^m 
the  lower,  and  those  of  A.  There  are 
also  ih  Burtscheid  manufkctures  of  broad- 
cloth, cassimere  and  needles.  The  coal^ 
mines  and  pyrites  in  the  surroimding 
country  account  for  the  hot-wells  of  A» 
and  B.  The  na  nes  of  several  streets, 
Alexander,  Francis,  Wellington  street, 
remmd  us  of  the  congress  of  A.  in  1818. 
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(See  the  article  .^Cyf^eM  at)  The  histo- 
ry and  description  of  A.  with  B.  and  Spa, 
by  Aloys  Schreiber,  Heidelberg,  1834,  is 
the  best  guide-book  for  travellers  on  ^e 
Rhine. 

Aix  ul  Chapeixe,  congress  at  In 
modem  politics,  the  congress  at  A.  in  Oct. 
and  Nov.  1818,  is  of  high  importance. 
The  principal  measures  determined  on 
at  this  meeting  of  the  sreat  powers  which 
had  conquered  Napoleon  were  the  fol- 
lowing: 1.  The  army  of  the  allies,  con- 
sisting of  150,000  English,  Russian,  Aus- 
trian, Prussian  and  other  troops,  which, 
since  the  second  peace  at  Pans,  had  re- 
mained in  France,  to  watch  over  its 
tranquillity,  was  withdrawn,  after  France 
had  paid  the  contribution  imposed  at  the 
peace  of  1815.  The  king  of  France  was 
then  admitted  into  the  holy  alliance. 
Thus  the  congress  of  A.  restored  inde- 
pendence to  France.  2.  The  5  allies,  the 
emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia,  and  the 
kin^  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Prus- 
sia^  issued  at  this  tune  the  femous  decla- 
ration of  Nov.  15, 1818,  a  document  of 
very  dangerous  tendency,  too  indefinite 
to  settle  any  of  the  important  political 
questions  then  pending,  but  full  of  the 
personal  views  and  feeungs  of  the  mon- 
archs,  and  the  legitimate  ofispring  of  the 
holy  alliance  concluded  Sept.  26,  1815, 
at  Paris.  The  friends  of  absolute  gov- 
ernment in  Europe,  who  confound  the 
idea  of  the  reigning  family  with  that  of 
the  state  and  the  ^vemment,  admired 
the  paternal  professions  of  the  sovereigns 
in  this  instrument,  which  is  principally 
of  a  religious  character;  but  sagacious 
pohticians  and  the  firiends  of  justice  fore- 
saw all  the  evils  which  it  afterwards  pro- 
duced. Its  vagueness  admitted  of  a  great 
latitude  of  construction,  and  it  was  soon 
followed  by  a  breach  of  the  law  of  nations 
in  the  invasion  of  Italy  and  Spain  under 
the  newly-dedared  drdiX  (T  wttrvetdion 
armde,  promulgated  at  Laybach,  a  direct 
consequence  of  the  doctrines  advanced 
at  A.  The  holy  alliance,  with  all  the 
declarations  of  the  succeeding  congresses 
at  Troppau,  Laybach  and  Verona,  affords 
the  first  instance  of  an  avowedly  persoTud 
alliance  between  many  monarchs  to  main- 
tain certain  principles  of  government,  and 
attack  every  nation  within  their  reach 
which  adopts  a  different  political  creed. 
After  the  termination  or  the  struggle 
against  Napolecm,  in  which  princes  and 
people  were  firmly  united,  the  former 
anxiously  separated  their  interests  from 
those  of  the  latter,  and  at  the  conness  at 
A.  they  openly  manifested  the  denfas 
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wl^ch  eyery  succeeding  congress  has 
developed  more  cleariy.  (See  Holy  AUir 
cmct,)  The  king  of  France,  at  this  con- 
gress, became  a  member  of  the  holy  alli- 
ance only  in  his  personal  character,  not  as 
the  constitutional  chief  of  tho  French  gov- 
ernment, following  the  example  of  the 
present  king  of  JGngland,  then  prince 
regent  In  fact,  the  accession  of  these 
two  sovereigns  was  only  to  avoid  app>ear- 
ing  directly  opposed  to  the  alliance.  3. 
From  the  congress  of  A.  are  to  be  dated 
all  the  decisive  measures  of  the  German 
governments  against  the  liberal  spirit 
which  had  spread  among  their  subjects 
since  the  wars  with  Napoleon.  In  A.  it 
was  first  seen  how  unwUhng  the  kin^  of 
Prussia  was  to  fulfil  his  promises  of  hfoe- 
ral  institutions,  and  how  anxiously  Aus- 
tria desired  to  suppress  whatever  tended 
to  give  force  to  pubUc  opinion,  to  secure 
the  rights  of  the  people,  or  promote  the 
tmuse  of  representative  government  At 
A.  Mr.  Stourdza,  a  Russian  subject,  pub- 
lished his  influential  Work,  Mhtwire  sur 
V  ittat  actuel  de  P  Mlemagne,  The  con- 
gress at  Carlsbad  (q.  v.)  was  an  immedi- 
ate consequence  of  the  congress  at  A. 
It  had  reference,  however,  only  to  Ger- 
many. History  will  point  out  the  period 
of  these  congresses  as  the  sera  of  violent 
political  bigotry,  corre^onding  to  the  for- 
mer ages  of  religious  bigotry  in  its  prin- 
ciples as  in  its  measures.  (See  M.  de  Prttdt's 
U  Europe  aprh  le  Congrh  cT  Aix  la  Chor- 
pdle,  8vo.  Paris,  1819,  and  Mr.  Sch611's 
HUtoire  des  TroaJUs  dt  PaiXi  with  his  t^- 
ckives  poliUqueSy  1818-19.)  For  the  con- 
gress at  A,  in  1748,  see  the  following 
article.     . 

Aix  LA  Chapelle,  treaties  of  peace 
concluded  at  The  first,  May  2d,  1668, 
put  an  end  to  the  war  carried  on  against 
Spain  by  Louis  XIV,  in  1667,  after  the 
death  of  his  father-in-law,  Philip  IV',  in 
support  of  his  claims  to  a  ^at  port  of 
the  Spanish  Netherlands,  which  he  urged 
in  the  name  of  his  queen,  the  in&nta 
Maria  Theresa,  pleading  the  jus  devolu- 
iioniSf  p^e^'ailing  among  private  persons 
in  Brabant  and  Namur.  Cond^  had  al- 
ready conquered  Franche-Comt6,  and 
Turenne  had  taken  10  fortresses,  when 
the  triple  alliance,  concluded  by  de  V^itt 
and  su-  Wilham  Temple  (see  Witt  and 
Ttmple\  determined  France  to  make 
peace  with  Spain,  on  conditions  which 
were  agreed  upon  at  St  Germain  with 
theaUies,andratifiedatA.  Spainhadthe 
option  to  surrender  either  the  Franche- 
ComtA  or  the  fortified  places  in  the  Neth- 
erlands.   She  chose  to  give  up  the  latter. 


Thus  France  obtained  a  part  of  the  an- 
cient Burgundy,  the  Spanish  fortresses 
Lille,  Charleroi,  Binch,  Douai,  Toumai, 
Oudenarde,  and  six  others,  together  with 
their  appendas^  (See  SchMl^  IBst  dt8 
TrmUB^  &c.  L  331.)  The  second  peace  of 
A.,  Oct  18,  1748,  termmated  the  Aus- 
trian war  of  succession  (see  w^u^trur),  in 
which  the  parties  were  at  first  Louis  XV 
of  France  and  the  empress  Maria  There- 
sa, and,  in  the  sequel,  Spain  on  one  side, 
and  Great  Britain,  Maria  Theresa  and 
Charles  Emanuel,  king  of  Sardinia,  on 
the  other.  In  this  war,  the  United  Neth- 
eriands  were  engaged  as  allies  of  Great 
Britain  and  Austria,  Modena  and  Gen- 
oa as  aUies  of  Spain.  Maria  Theresa 
sorrendered  to  Philip,  infant  of  Spain, 
Parma,  Piacenza  and  Guastalla.  Thus 
the  fourth  sovereign  line  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  that  of  Parma^  (since  1817  estab- 
lished in  Lucca),  took  its  origin.  On  the 
whole,  the  state  of  possession  before  the 
war  was  restored,  the  pragmatic  sanction 
and  the  succession  of  the  house  of  Hano- 
ver in  Great  Britain  guarantied,  and  Si- 
lesia dnd  Glatz  secured  to  the  kmg  of 
Prussia.  A  Russian  auxiliary  army  of 
37,000  men,  under  prince  Repnin,  in  the 
pay  of  the  naval  powers,  approaching,  in 
the  spring  of  17^,  fi-om  Bohemia  to  the 
Rhine^  accelerated  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace.  The  plenipotentiaries  of  France, 
Great  Britain  and  the  States  Greneral,  in 
a  secret  session,  April  30, 1748,  signed  the 
preliminaries,  four  cbpies  of  which  were 
presented  to  the  other  powers  engaged 
m  the  war,  and  signed  by  them  separately. 
Charles  Stuart,  the  eldest  son  of  the  pre- 
tender, protested,  at  Paris,  July  16,  against 
the  exclusion  of  his  father,  who  called 
himself  James  III,  fi^m  the  British 
throne.  The  above-named  three  powers 
first  signed,  in  like  manner,  the  definitive 
peace,  whereupon  Spain,  Genoa  and 
Modena,  July  ^,  ana  Austria,  July  23 
(by  her  plenipiotentiary,  count,  afterwards 
prince  Kaunitz),  did  the  same.  (See 
ScWL  i.  411,  et  seq.) 

Ajaccio,  or  Ajazzo,  the  capital  of 
Corsica,  contains  6570  inhabitants.  It 
has  a  harbor,  protected  by  ti  citadel,  lying 
to  the  north  or  the  gulf  of  the  same  name, 
on  the  western  coast  of  the  island,  at  the 
confiuence  of  the  rivers  Terignano  and 
Restonico.  The  entrance  into  the  har- 
bor is  rendered  unsafe  by  projecting 
rocks.  A.  is  the  birth-place  of  Napoleon, 
his  brothers  and  sisters.  It  is  the  hand- 
somest citv  of  Corsica,  and  the  seat  of  a 
bishop,  in  the  commercial  world,  it  is 
famous  for  its  coral  and  anchovy  fishe^ 
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ries ;  less  so,  in  the  lemmed  world,  fi>r  its 
academy.  Lon.8^44'E.;  lati4P59'N. 

AjALoif ;  a  town  rendered  memorable 
by  Joshua's  victory  over  the  five  Canaan* 
i&sh  kings,  and  still  more  so  by  the  extra- 
ordinary circumstance  of  the  mitaculoualy 
lengthened  day. 

Ajak  ;  a  coast  and  country  of  Africa, 
which  has  the  river  Quilmanci  on  the 
south,  the  mountains  lh)m  which  that 
river  springs  on  the  west,  Abyssinia  and 
the  straits  of  Babelmandel  on  the  north, 
and  the  Indian  ocean  on  the  east.  The 
coast  abounds  with  all  the  necessaries  of 
fife,  and  has  plenty  of  very  eood  horses. 

Ajassaluck  ;  the  Turkish  name  for  a 
Tillage  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Ephesus.  The  whole  place  seems  to 
have  been  built  fix>m  the  ruins  of  Ephe- 
sian  grandeur.  Tamerlane  encamped 
here,  after  having  subdued  Smyrna,  in 
1402. 

Ajax  (Greek,  Mticf).  Among  the  Gre- 
cian chie&  who  fought  agunst  Troy 
wer6  Ajax  Oileus  and  Ajax  Telamonius. 
The  former,  the  son  of  Oileus  and  Eti- 
opis,  a  Locrian,  was  called  the  lees.  He 
accompanied  the  expedition  to  Troy,  be- 
cause he  had  been  one  of  the  suitors  of 
Helen.  In  the  combat,  his  courage  some- 
times degenerated  into  inconsiderate  fury. 
Examples  of  this  are  given  bythe  poets 
who  succeeded  Homer.  When  the 
Greeks,  they  say,  had  entered  Troy,  Cas- 
sandra fled  to  the  temple  of  Pallas,  from 
whence  she  was  forced,  and  dragged 
along,  bound  as  a  captive.  Some  ac- 
counts add,  that  she  caught  hold  of  the 
statue  of  the  goddess,  and  that  A.  dragged 
her  away  by  the  hair ;  others,  that  Ire  vi- 
olated the  prophetess  in  the  temple  of  the 
goddess.  Ulysses  accused  him  of  this 
crime,  when  he  exculpated  himself  with 
an  oath.  But  the  anger  of.  the  goddess 
at  last  overtook  him,  and  he  perished  in 
the  waves  of  the  sea.  The  other  A.  was 
the  son  of  Telamon,  from  Salamis,  and  a 
grandson  of  .^Sacus.  He,  also,  was  a 
suitor  of  Helen,  and  sailed  with  12  ships 
to  Troy,  where  he  is  represented  by 
Homer  as  the  boldest  and  handsomest  of 
the  Greeks,  after  Achilles.  He  under- 
stood, not  how  to  speak,  but  how  to  act 
He  was  frank,  and  full  of  noble  pride. 
After  the  death  of  Achilles,  when  his 
arms,  which  Ajax  claimed  on  account  of 
his  courage  and  relationship,  were  award*- 
ed  to  Ulysses,  he  was  filled  with  rage, 
and,  driven  by  despair,  threw  himself  on 
his  sword. 

Akbah  ;  a  celebrated  Saracen  conquer- 
or in  the  first  century  of  the  Hegira,  who 


overran  Afiica  firom  Cairo  to  the  Atlantic 
ocean.  A  general  revolt  among  the 
Greeks  and  Afiicans  recalled  him  fiDth 
the  west,  and  occasioned  his  destruction. 
He  founded  Cairoan,  in  the  interior  of 
Africa,  to  check  tiie  baiharians  and  se- 
cure a  place  of  refiige  to  the  fiimilies  of 
the  Saiacens. 

AxBAR,  or  Akber,  Mohammed,  sove- 
reign of  bidia ;  the  greatest  Asiatic  prince 
of  modem  times.  He  was  bom  at  Amer- 
ket,  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  94^  (1542 
of  the  Christian  aera),  and,  after  the  death 
of  his  father,  ascended  the  throne,  at  the 
age  of  13,  uid  sovemed  India  under  the 
guardianship  of  his  minister,  Beyram. 
His  great  talents  were  early  developed. 
He  fought  with  distinguished  valor 
against  his  foreign  foes  and  rebellious 
subjects,  among  whom  was  Beyram  him- 
self His  government  was  remaricable 
for  its  milcmess  and  the  greatest  toler- 
ance towards  all  sects.  Though  com- 
pelled, by  continued  commotions,  to  visit 
the  different  provinces  of  his  empire  at 
the  head  of  his  army,  he  loved  the  sci- 
ences, especiidly  history,  and  was  inde- 
fiitigable  in  his  attention  to  the  internal 
administration  of  his  empbe.  He  insti- 
tuted inquiries  into  the  jpopulation,  the 
nature  and  productions  of^each  province. 
The  results  of  his  statistical  labors  were 
collected  by  his  minister,  Abul  Fa^l,  in  a 
work,  entitied  ^een  Mberi,  printed  in 
English,  at  Calcutta,  1783—56,  3  vols., 
and  re{Hinted  in  London.  A.  died,  after  a 
reign  of  49  years,  in  1017  (1604,  A.  D.) 
His  splendid  sepulchral  monument  still 
exists  near  Agra,  with  the  simple  inscrip- 
tion, Mbar  the  AdmirMt,  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Selim,  under  the  name 
Djihangir, 

Akenside,  Mark,  a  poet  and  physician, 
was  bom  in  1721,  at  NewcasUe-upon- 
Tyne.  His  father,  a  butcher,  of  the  rres- 
byterian  sect,  intended  him  for  a  clergy- 
man, and  placed  him,  at  the  age  of  18, 
in  the  university  of  Edinburgh^to  qualify 
him  for  that  oflSce.  The  taste  of  A.  was 
not  inclined  to  that  profession,  and  he 
abandoned  the  study  of  theok)gy  for  that 
of  physic.  Having  received  some  assist- 
ance from  the  flinds  employed  by  the 
Dissenters  in  the  education  of  young  men 
intended  for  the  ministry,  he  very  honor- 
ably refunded  the  amount  when  he  relin- 
qmshed  his  theological  studies.  After  3 
years  residence  at  Edinburgh,  he  went  to 
Leyden,  and  in  1744  became  doctor  of 
physic.  In  a  thesis,  which  he  published 
on  receiving  his  degree,  De  Ortu  et  Inert- 
wiento  I\etu8  Humanij  he  proposed  a  new 
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theory,  which  has  been  since  coniinned 
itfid  received.  In  the  same  year,  he  pub- 
lished the  Pleasures  of  Imagination, 
which,  however,  he  is  said  to  have  writ- 
ten diuing  his  residence  at  Bdinbur^ 
In  the  foiIov«ring  year,  he  published  a  col- 
lection of  odes,  and  the  epistle  to  Curio, 
a  satire  on  Pulteney.  After  having  un- 
successfully attempted  the  practice  of  his 
profession '  at  Nonliampton  and  Hamp- 
stead,  he  was  invited  to  London  by  his 
iiiend  Mr.  Dyson,  from  whom  he  received 
a  pension  of  £300  a  year.  Here  he  be- 
came a  follow  of  the  royal  society,  was 
admitted  into  the  college  of  physicians, 
and  read  the  Gulstonian  lectures  in  anat- 
omy* but  never  obtained  a  very  extensive 
Emctice.  While  at  London,  he  vm)te 
ttle  poetry,  but  published  several  medi- 
cal essays  and  observations.  His  dis- 
course on  the  dysenteiy  (1764)  has  been 
much  admired  for  the  elegance  of  its 
Latinity.  He  died  1770,  m  die  49th  year 
of  his  age,  of  a  putrid  fever.  A.  was  a 
man  of  reh^on  and  stfcct  morals ;  a  phi- 
losopher, a  scholar  and  a  fine  poet.  His 
conversation  is  described  to  have  been  of 
the  moet  delightful  kind,  learned  and  in- 
structive, without  any  affectation  of  wit, 
cheerful  and  entertaining.  Yet  his  pride, 
insolence  and  irascibihty  involved  hun  in 
frequent  dispute^  and  prevented  his  suc- 
cess in  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
His  favorite  authois  were  Plato  and  Cice- 
ro among  the  ancients,  and  Shaflesbury 
and  Hutchinson  among  the  modems. 
The  odes  of  A.  do  not  entitle  him  to  a 
very  high  rank  in  lyric  poetry  ;  his  epistle 
to  Curio  is  written  in  a  tone  of  vigorous 
and  poignant  satire.  He  is  particularly 
distinguished  as  a  didactic  poet,  and  has 
lefl  in  bis  Pleasures  of  Ima^ation  one 
of  the  most  pleasing  didactic  poems  in 
our  language.  The  periods  are  harmo- 
nious, the  cadence  graceful,  and  the 
measure  dignified.  It  is  replete  with  el- 
evated sentiments,  with  images  of  poetic 
beauty  and  high  philosophy.  The  sen- 
tences are  sometimes  extended  to  too 
great  length,  splendid  imagery  too  much 
accumuliUed,  and  the  thought  sometimes 
too  thickly  overlaid  with  words.  These 
faults  he  endeavored  to  correct  in  the 
new  edition,  ift  which  many  other  changes 
are  introduced ;  but  the  original  will  al- 
ways be  more  read  and  admired. 

Akbrblad,  John  David ;  by  birth  a 
Swede.  When  very  young,  he  accom- 
'  panied  the  Swedish  embassy  to  Constan- 
tinople in  the  capacity  of  secretary.  The 
leisure  which  his  station  afforded,  he  em- 
ployed in  travelling  through  the  East 


He  visited  Jerusalem  and  the  Troad  in 
1792  and  1797 ;  and  has  offered  some 
suggestions  respecting  the  situtition  of  the 
city  of  Troy,  in  the  German  translation 
of  Le  Chevalier's  travels,  which  display 
both  the  classical  scholar  and  the  learned 
orient^ist  For  some  time,  about  the 
year  1800,  he  Uved  in  Gfittingen,  and  then 
went  to  Paris,  as  Swedish  charg^  d'af- 
faires. Discontent  at  the  changes  in  his 
native  country  is  said  to  h&ve  induced 
him  to  throw  off'  all  connekion  with 
Sweden,  and  retire  to  Rome,  where  he 
received  fix)m  the  duchess  of  Devonshire, 
and  other  fiiends  of  hterature,  the  means 
of  Uving  in  literary  leisure.  He  died  at 
Rome,  Feb.  8,  1819.  His  writings  dis- 
play a  great  knowledge  of  the  oriental 
and  western  lan^ages,  which  he  could 
speak  as  well  as  interpret.  Among  them 
are  his  Lettre  h  M,  SUvestre  dc  Sacy,  sur 
Vicriturt  cursive  Copte  (Mag,  Encyc^  1801, 
torn,  v.),  the  LeUre  a  M  de  Sojcy^svar  VJn- 
scription  I^pfpiierme  de  Bn^eite  (id.  1802, 
torn.  mX  his  famous  explanation  of  the 
inscriptions  on  the  hons  at  Venice,  J^Totke 
9ur  deux  Jbiscriptions  en  CartuUres  Ra^ 
niques,  irouvtes  h  Venise  dmr  Us  Varan- 
eesj^  avec  ks  Jtemarques  de  M,  d^Ausse  de 
riUoisoru  Equally  important^  both  for 
the  knowledge  of  ancient  writings  and 
of  inscriptions,  is  the^  htscrixione  Qreca 
sopra  una  Lamina  dijnombo  Trovaio  in  un 
Sepolcro  nelle  Tldnanze  d^Aient  (Rome, 
1813,  4to.),  m  improving  which  he  was 
employed  when  surprised  by  deadi,  The 
last  oi  his  worits,  that  appeared  in  prijit, 
was  a  Lettre  sur  une  Inscription  PhMi- 
cienne  irouvie  h  JHhhies  (Rome,  1814, 4to.), 
addressed  to  coimt  Italinsky.  The  na- 
tional institute  at  Paris  chose  him  a  cor- 
responding member  of  their  socie^.  He 
lies  buried  near  the  pyramid  6f  Cestius, 
at  Rome. 

Akermait,  or  Ackerman  (the  ancient 
Juha  Alba  and  Hermonoclis) ;  a  town  in 
Bessarabia,  a  province  of  Riissia,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Black  sea,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Dniester,  65  miles  S.  E.  of  Bender, 
68  S.  W.  of  Otchakow ;  Ion.  30^  .44'  E. ; 
lat  46^  12^  N.;  pop.  stated  very  differ- 
ently ;  formerly  at  20,000,  more  recently 
at  8000.  It  contains  a  number  of  mosques, 
one  Cathohc  and  one  Armenian  church, 
and  has  some  trade.  A.  has  recently  ac- 
quired some  celebrity  by  the  treaty  be- 
tween Russia  and  Turkey,  there  con- 
cluded, Oct  6, 182a  in  which  the  latter 
power  agreed  to  the  82  points  of  the 
Russian  uWrnaftiw-  This  treaty  is  a  sup- 
plement to  the  peace  of  Buchai^est.  The 
porte  ceded  to  the  emperor  Nicholas  aU 
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the  fortresses  in  Asia  of  which  it  had  pre- 
Tiously  demanded  the  restoration,  and  ac- 
knowledged the  political  organization  (if 
we  dare  use  this  expression  for  so  rude 
a  state  of  politics)  which  Russia  had 
determined  on  for  Bervia,  Moldavia  and 
WaJaehia.  But  the  treaty  was  not  exe- 
cuted till  1827,  and  then  not  to  the  satis- 
faction of  Russia.  This  furnished  the 
ostensible  reason  of  the  ]»iesent  war  be- 
twejBn  the  two  great  eastern  powers. 
(See  Russioy  and  (Mtoman  Empire,) 

Alabama,  one  of  the  U.  States ;  bounded 
N.  by  Tennessee,  E.  by  Georgia,  S.  bv 
Florida  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  W. 
by  Mississippi ;  Ion.  85°  to  88°  3(y  W. ; 
lat  2(P'W  to  35°  N. ;  330  mUes  long,  from 
N.  to  S.,  and  174  from  E.  to  W. ;  square 
miles,  about  51,000;  pop.  m  1810,  less 
than  10,000;  in  1816,  J»,683;  in  1818, 
70,544 ;  in  1820,  by  the  imperfect  census 
as  first  returned,  127,901 ;  by  the  census 
as  subsequently  completed,  144,317 ;  in 
1827,  244,041,  of  whom  152,178  were 
whites,  93,308  slaves,  and  555  &ee  per- 
sons of  color.  The  last  estimate  of^the 
number  of  Indians  within  the  territory  of 
the  U.  States,  by  the  war  department,  in 
1829,  states  that  there  are  19,200  Indians 
in  the  state  of  A. — ^Tbe  number  of  counties 
into  which  this  state  was  divided  in  1820, 
was  24 ;  and  in  1828,  36.  Tuscaloosa  is 
the  present  seat  of  government.  Cahaw- 
ba  was  formerly  the  capital.  Mobile  is 
the  principal  port.  (q.  yj — ^The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Alabama,  Tombeckbee,  Mo- 
bile, Black- Warrior,  Coosa,  Tallapoosa, 
Tennessee,  Chatahoodiee,  Perdido,  Ca- 
hawba  and  Conecuh. — ^The  southern  part 
of  the  state,  which  borders  on  the  gulf  of 
Mexico  and  Florida,  throughout  a  space  50 
or  60  miles  wide,  is  low  and  level,  cov- 
ered with  pine,  cypress  and  loblolly ;  in 
the  middle  it  is  hilly,  with  some  tracts  of 
open  land  or  prairies;  in  the  northern 
part  it  is  somewhat  broken  and  mountain- 
ous. The  Alleghany  moimtains  termi- 
nate in  the  north-cast  part  The  forest- 
trees  in  the  middle  and  northern  divis- 
ions are  post,  black  and  white  oak,  hick- 
ory, poplar,  cedar,  ch^tnut,  pine,  mul- 
berry, tc. — ^The  soil  is  various,  but  a 
lai^  part  of  it  is  excellent  In  the  south 
it  IS  generally  sandy  and  barren ;  and  a 
part  of  the  high  lands  are  unfit  for  culti- 
vation. A  large  portion  of  the  country 
which  lies  between  the  Alabama  and 
Tombeckbee,  of  that  part  watered  by  the 
Coosa  and  Tallapoosa,  and  of  that  on  the 
Tennessee,  consists  of  very  excellent  land. 
On  the  margin  of  the  rivers  there  is  a 
quantity  of  cane  bottom-land  of  great  fer- 


tihty,  generally  firom  i  to  }  mile  wide. 
On  die  outside  of  this  is  a  space  which 
is  low,  wet,  and  intersected  oy  stagnant 
water.  Next  to  this  river  swamp,  and 
elevated  10  or  15  feet  above  it,  succeeds 
an  extensive  body  of  level  land,  of  a  black, 
rich  soil,  vnth  a  growth  of  hickory,  black 
oak,  post  oak,  popiar,  dogwood,  &c.  Af- 
ter tms  come  the  prauies,  which  are  wide- 
spreading  plains,  or  gendy-waving  land, 
without  timber,  clothed  with  grass,  her- 
bage ahd  flowers,  exhibiting,  in  the  month 
of  May,  the  most  enchantmg  scenery. — 
Cotton  is  the  staple  production,  and  is 
raised  in  great  quandties.  Other  produc- 
tions are  maize,  rice,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  &c 
Iron  ore  is  found  in  several  plac^  and 
coal  abounds  on  the  Black- Warrior  and 
Cahawba. — ^The  climate  in  the  southern 
part  of  th^  bottom-land  bordering  on  the 
rivers,  and  of  the  country  bordering  on 
the  Muscle  shoals,  is  unhealthy.  In  the 
elevated  country,  the  climate  is  very  fine ; 
the  winters  are  mild,  and  thje  summers 
pleasant,  beinff  teim>ered  by  breezes  from 
the  gulf  of  5iexiOT. — The  population  of 
this  state,  fix>m  the  time  when  the  first 
settlement  was  conomenced,  has  increased 
with  remarkable  rapidity.  Occupying  the 
valley  of  the  Mobile  and  its  tributary 
streams,  the  Alabama  and  Tombeckbee, 
its 'position,  in  an  agricultural  and  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  is  highly  advan- 
tageous ;  and  fit)m  the  fertihty  of  its  soil, 
and  the  value  of  its  productions,  it  may 
be  expected  to  become  an  important  mem- 
ber of  the  Union.— The  Cherokee  Indians 
occupy  the  N.  E.  comer  of  the  state,  the 
Creeks  the  eastern  part,  and  the  Chicka- 
saws  and  Choctaws  some  portions  of  the 
western. — ^Alabama  originally  belonged  to 
the  state  of  Georgia ;  in  1800,  the  country 
including  the  present  states  of  Mississippi 
and  Alabama  was  formed  into  a  territory ; 
the  part  of  Florida  between  Pearl  and 
Ferdido  rivers  being  taken  possession  of 
by  the  U.  States  m  1812,  and  annexed  to 
this  territory,  emigration  into  it  imme- 
diately commenced.  During  the  years 
1813  and  1814,  it  was  harassed  by  the 
attacks  of  the  savages,  who  were  reduced 
to  submission  by  general  Jackson.  In 
1817,  the  western  portion  of  the  territory 
became  the  state  of  Mississippi,  and  the 
eastern  th^  territory  of  Alabama,  which, 
by  an  act  of  congress,  March,  1819,  waa 
admitted  into  the  Union  as  an  indepen- 
dent state.  By  its  constitution,  adopted 
July,  1819,  the  legislative  power  is  vested 
in  two  houses,  chosen  by  universal  suf- 
frage.—Many  of  the  setUers  in  this  state 
are  rich  planters.  Some  of  the  lands  were 
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sold  for  $50  an  acre  in  a  state  of  nature. 
The  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  general  salur 
brity  and  mildness  of  the  climate,  the 
great  fiicilities  for  internal  navigation  and 
foreign  commerce,  sufficiently  account  for 
the  rapid  increase  of  its  population. — 
For  an  account  of  the  Yazoo  lands,  and 
the  proceedings  of  the  legislature  of 
Georgia  respecting  them,  see  Gtor^, 
For  die  constitution  of  A.  see  Cfmstxbi- 
Hong  qfihe  U,  States* 

Alabama  ;  a  river  which  gives  its  name 
to  the  state  so  called ;  (see  tlie  preceedinff 
article).  It  is  formed  by  the  junction  or 
the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa,  and,  flowing 
S.  S.  W.,  unites  with  the  Tombeckbee, 
45  miles  above  Mobile  bay,  to  form  tlie 
river  Mobile.  From  the  junction  to  Clair- 
bome,  60  miles,  it  is  navigable  at  all  sea- 
sons for  vessels  drawing  6  feet  From 
Clairbome  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cahawba, 
about  160  miles,  the  river  has  4  or  5  feet 
of  water.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Cahaw- 
l)a  to  the  junction  of  the  Coosa  and  Talla- 
}K>osa,  the  navigation  generally  continues 
good,  the  river  Wording  3  feet  of  water  in 
the  shallowest  |)laces.  The  river  is  sub- 
ject to  great  variation  by  rising  and  fidlinff. 

Alababu  ;  a  tribe  of  Indians  so  called^ 
which  foltnerly  inhabited  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Mobile  river. 

Alabaster  (in  Greek,  ^a^aorqo^;  m, 
Latin,  alabaiUr)^  in  mineralogy ;  (see  0}^* 
turn,)  In  sculpture ;  the  common  name, 
among  ancient  and  modem  •  artists,  for 
gypsum  and  the  calc-sinter  of  modem  min- 
eralogy. A«  has  a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  transparency,  according  to  its  good- 
ness; has  a  granular  texture,  is  softer  than 
marble,  does  not  take  so  fine  fi  polish,  and 
is  usually  of  a  pure  white  color.  In  Eu- 
rope, it  is  found  near  Coblentz  in  Germa- 
ny; in  the  neighborhood  of  Cluny,  in 
France ;  in  Italy,  near  Kome.  Some  of  the 
A.  near  this  ci^  is  particularly  celebrated 
for  its  whiteness  ana  the  size  of  its  blocks, 
which  are  lai]ee  enough  for  a  statue  of  the 
wze  of  life.  There  are,  ako,  many  quar- 
lies  of  the  granular  gypsum,  which  is  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  plaster  of  Paris,  in 
Nottinghamshire  and  Derbyslure,  Eng- 
land. To  prepare  the  plaster,  the  gyp- 
sum is  burned  and  ground.  Moulds  and 
casts  from  statues  and  other  sculptures 
are  formed  from  this  valuable  material, 
and  also  a  very  strong  cement  for  the  use 
of  the  sculptor  and  mason,  to  form  the 
close  joints  of  marble ;  plasterers  use  it 
also  much,  paitic.ulariy  for  mouldings 
and  foliage.  The  ancients  obtained  large 
bk>cks  of  A.  from  Thebes  (where  was  a 
town  firom  which  it  received  this  name), 


and  used  it  for  statues  and  columns.  The 
various  museums  contain  many  vases  and 
similar  articles  of  A.,  for  which  the  Ro- 
mans ofien  employed  this  material.  They 
imported  much  m>m  Cyprus,  Spain  and 
even  Afiica.  They  liked  particulariy  to 
put  their  lamps  in  vases  of  transparent  A., 
which  gave  an  agreeable  sofiness  to  the 
light.  In  the  museums,  several  figures 
of  ancient  sculpture  are  preserved,  the 
bodies  of  which  are  of  A.  and  the  heads 
of  some  other  substance.  A  box,  vase, 
or  other  vessel,  to  hold  perfumes,  formed 
of  A.  was  called  by  the  ancients  akias- 
trum ;  Horace  calls  them  onychxUs,  The 
alabastnnn  is  always  among  the  atnibutes 
of  the  Bflrf AiTig  Fcntw.  Oriental  A.  was  tJie 
most  sought  afler  for  the  purpose  of 
making  these  vessels. 

Alacranes  ;  a  range  of  hidden  rocks, 
shoals  and  banks  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
near  the  coast  of  Yucatan.  Lon.  90'' 
W.;  lat22°36'N. 

Aladan,  Alada,  or  AladiNe  Islands  ; 
a  cluster  of  small  islands  in  the  bay  of 
Bengal,  belonging  to  what  is  sometimes 
caUed  the  Mergrd  JirddpdagOj  near  the 
coast  of  Siam.  They  run  from  9°^  to  9° 
40^,  N.  lat,  and  are  in  97°  52^,  E.  lon. 

Alahanni,  Luigi ;  a  famous  Italian 
poet,  bom  at  Florence,  in  1495,  of  one  of 
the  noblest  and  most  distinguished  fimii- 
lies  of  the  republic.  His  fiuher  was  zeal- 
ously devoted  to  the  party  qf  the  Medici, 
uid  he  himself  stood  in  high  favor  with 
the  cardinal  Giuho,  who  governed  in  the 
name  of  pope  Leo  X;  but,  conceiving 
himself  to  have  been  imured,  he  JQined  a 
conspiracy  formed  against  the  life  of  the 
cardinal  The  plan  was  discovered ;  A. 
fled  to  Venice,  and,  when  the  cardinal  as- 
cended the  papal  chair,  under  the  name 
of  Clement  V II,  he  took  refuge  in  France. 
But  the  misfortunes  which  befell  this  pope 
giving  Florence  an  opportunity  to  become 
free,  m  1527  A,  returned  thither.  His 
country  sent  him  on  an  embassy  to  Gen- 
oa, rtere  he  became  the  fiiend  of  An- 
drew Doria^  with  whose  fleet  he  went  to 
Spain.  Charles  V  soon  afler  saOed  in 
the  same  fleet  fit)m  Spain  to  Italy,  to  ar- 
range the  aflairs  of  Florence,  and  subject 
it  to  the  MedicL  After  this  new  revolu- 
tion, A.,  proscribed  by  the  duke  Alessan- 
dro,  went  to  France,  where  the  fitvotrs 
of  Francis  I  retain^  hun.  Here  he 
composed  the  greater  part  of  his  works. 
The  king  esteemed  him  so  highlv,  that, 
after  the  peace  of  Crespy,  in  15fl,  he  sent 
him  as  ambassador  to  the  emperor  Charies 
V.  A.  discharged  his  office  with  great 
skilL    He  was  held  ui  like  estimation  by 
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Henry  II,  who  abo  employed  him  in  sev- 
eral negotinthms;  He  foHowed  the  court, 
and  wi&s  with  it  at  Amboise,  when  he  was 
attacked  with  the  dysenteiy,  which  ter- 
minated his  Hie.  His  principal  works  are 
a  coUection  of  poems,  eclogues,  psalms, 
satires,  ele^es,  &bles,  &c^  part  in  blank 
verse,  the  mvention  of  which  is  contested 
with  him  by  Trissino;  Owsrt  To9tcm/t^ 
a  didactic  .poem;  ha  CoUivazicne^  to 
which  he  is  mostly  indebted  for  his  iame ; 
Gianmt  U  Cortese^  a  hexoic  poem,  in 
24  cantos,  from  an  old  French  poem  of 
the  same  name ;  La  ^Avarchidt^  an  epic, 
in  which  he  describee^  in  a  few  haj^y 
imitations  of  Homer,  the  siege  of  the  city 
of  Bourgee  (Avaricum,)  likewise  in  24 
cantos ;  Ficrct^  a  comedy  in  versi  sdruc- 
cidi  (see  Rhyme) ;  and  a  number  of  epi- 
grams. The  writings  of  A-  are  recom- 
mended by  ease,  perspicuity  and  purity 
of  style,  but  often  want  strength  and 
poetic  elevation. 

A-LA-BCi-RS,  in  music ;  an  Italian 
method  to  determine  the  key  of  A,  by  its 
dominant,  and  subdominant,  A  E  D.'  In 
the  Guidonian  scale  of  musib,  a-la-mi-re 
is  the  octave  above  a-re,  or  A  in  the  first 
apace  in  the  base. 

Alan,  or  Allen,  WiUiara,  was  bom 
in  Lancashire,  in  1532.  Being  warmly 
attached  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
he  left  England  on  the  accession  of  Eliz- 
abeth; and,  though  he  soon  after  returned,^ 
he  bred  in  the  greatest  privacy,  and  fiiial- 
iy  fled  to  Flimders.  He  was,  both  during 
this  concealment  in  England  and  his  res- 
idence abroad,  actively  engaged  in  writing 
and  distributing  polemical  tracts,  and  was 
one  of  the  ablest  advocates  of  Rome.  He 
asserted  the  necessity  of  deposing  Eliza^ 
beth,  maintained  that  heresy  absolved 
subjects  from'  their  allegiance,  and  recom- 
mended the  invasion  of  England  by  the 
Spaniards.  For  these  services  ho  was 
created  a  cardinal,  and  continued  to  re- 
side at  Rome  till  his  death,  in  1594. 

Alajid  ;  a  cluster  of  islands  in  the  gulf 
of  Bothnia ;  59«  47'  to  60°  32^  N.  lat,  and 
18**  47'  to  2P  37'  E.  long.  They  contain 
13^340  inhabitants,  of  whom  more  than 
9000  belong  to  the  principal  island  of  the 
same  name,  which  is  40  miles  long  and 
30  broad.  Above  60  of  these  islands  and 
rocks  are  inhabited.  They  contain  some 
good  harbors.  In  1809,  this  cluster  of 
islands,  together  with  Finland,  was  made 
over  by  Swedi^  to  Russia.  The  govern- 
ment founded  a  city  there,  and  fordiied 
some  spots.  The  ground  is  so  stony,  and 
the  soil  BO  thin,  that  the  crops  sometimes 
wither  in  hot  summers.    Several  circum- 


stances conspire  to  make  tlie  Aland  isles 
the  principal  rendezvous  of  the  Russian 
fleete,  which  ride  there  secure  in  fortified 
harbors.  These  circumstances  are,  tlie 
eariy  breaking  of  the  ice  in  spring ;  the 
lateness  of  the  period  till  which  the  har- 
bors and  roadsteads  remain  open  and  free 
Srom  ice,  on  accoimt  of  the  strong  currents 
which  cross  therefrom  the  gulfs  of  Both- 
nia and  Finland ;  the  facility  of  observing 
the  ships  entering  lake  Maler,  and  of 
watchmg  the  Swedish  coasting  trade 
along  the  right  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Both- 
nia, as  well  as  of  protecting  the  Russian 
coasting  trade  on  the  left  shore  of  the 
same  gulf. 

Alani,  or  Alans  ;  one  of  the  wariike 
tribes  which  migrated  from  Asia  west- 
ward at  the  time  of  the  decfine  of  llie 
Roman  empire.  They  appear  to  have 
lived  near  mount  Caucasus.  A  part  of 
the  tribe  (about  375  A.  D.)  was  conquered 
l^  the  Hims ;  another  part  turned  their 
steps  towards  the  west,  probably,  drove 
the  Vandals  and  Saevi  mm  their  abodes, 
and  passed  with  them  over  the  Rhine  inta 
France  and  Spain  (about  407).  The  Vis- 
igoths drove  tnera  fi-om  hence  or  reduced 
them  to  subjection ;  and,  since  412,  they 
are  lost  among  the  Vandals,  (q.  v.) 

Alaric,  kuig  of  the  Visigoths;'  the 
least  barbarous  of  all  the  conquerors  who 
ravagjed  the  Roman  empire.  History  first 
mentions  him  about  A.  D.  395,  when  the 
Groths  were  united  with  the  armies  of 
Theodositis  the  Great,  in  order  'to  repel 
the  Huns,  who  menaced  the  western  em- 
pire. This  alliance  disclosed  to  A.  the 
weakness  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  in- 
spired him  with  the  resolution  of  attack- 
ing it  himself.  Xhe  dissensions  betv^eeu 
the  two  sons  and  successors  of  Theodo- 
sius,  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  and  their 
ministers,  Ruftnus  and  Stilico,  facilitated 
the  execution  of  his  purpose ;  and,thougli 
the  brave  Stilico  was  successful  in  avert- 
ing his  first  attack,  in  the  years  400 — 403, 
by  routing  him  on  the  Adda  and  at  Ve- 
rona, yet  A.  found,  in  404,  an  opportu- 
nity of  returning  to  Italy  with  his  anny. 
By  the  mediation  of  StiUco,  he  conclud- 
ed a  compact  \vith  Honoriu^,  conforma- 
bly to  which  he  was  to  advance  to  Epinis, 
and  firom  thence  to  attack  Arcadius,  in 
conjunction  witli  the  troops  of  Stilico. 
This  war  did  not  take  place ;  but  A.  de- 
manded an  indenmification  for  having 
undertaken  the  expedition,  and  Hono- 
rius, at  the  advice  of  StiHco,  promised 
him  4000  pounds  of  gold  (see  StiUco); 
but,  after  the  execution  of  the  latter,  ho 
failed  to  fulfil  his  promise.    A.  advanced 
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Mrith  au  (inny  to  Italy,  and  invested  Rome ; 
but  was  persuaded  to  spare  the  city  ou 
receiving  a  ransom  of  5000  pounds  of 
gold,  30,000  T)ouuds  of  silver,  4000  silk 
ganneuts,  3000  pieces  of  fine  scarlet  clodi, 
and  3000  pounds  of  pepper.  Negotiations 
took  place  between  Honorius,  in  Raven- 
na, and  A.,  with  a  view  of  putting  an  end 
to  the  war ;  but  the  parties  could  not 
agree,  and  A.  besiegBd  Rome  a  second 
time.  By  cutting  on  the  supplies  of  the 
city,  he  soon  compelled  a  capitulation, 
by  virtue  of  which  the  senate  declared 
the  iwrefect  of  the  city,  Attalus,  emperor 
instead  of  Honorius.  But  Attalus  evmced 
so  Uttle  prudence,  tliat  A.  obUged  liim 

Subhcly  to  resi^  the  empty  dignity, 
relocations  agam  took  place  with  Ho* 
nonus,  but  were  as  unsuccessful  as  the 
former,  and  A.  besieged  Rome  for  the 
third  time.  The  Goths  penetrated  into 
the  city  in  410,  sacked  it,  burned  a  part 
of  it,  and  destroved  a  great  quantitv  of 
ancient  works  of  art.  But  the  modera- 
tion of  A.  is  praised,  because  he  gave 
orders  to  spare  the  churches,  and  those 
Vho  had  fled  to  them  for  shelter.  The 
once  proud  mistress  of  the  world  now 
experienced  a  severe  retribution  for  the 
sunerings  which  she  had  caused  to  so 
many  cities,  countries  and  nations  in  the 
days  of  her  former  splendor  and  power. 
The  treasures  collected  during  a  thousand 
years,  from  all  quarters,  became  the  prey 
of  barbarians.  A.  left  Rome  after  a  resi- 
dence of  6  days,  with  the  view  of  reduc- 
ing Sicily  and  Africa,  He  had  already  laid 
waste  Uarapania,  Apulia  and  Calabria, 
when  death  overtook  him  at  Cosenza,  a 
Calabrian  town,  A.  D.  410.  He  was  buri- 
ed in  the  channel  of  the  Busento,  that  his 
remains  might  not  be  found  by  the  Ro- 
mans ;  and  the  captives  employed  in  the 
work  were  murdered.  Rome  and  Italy 
celebrated  public  festivals  on  the  occa- 
sion ;  Sicily  and  Africa  saw  themselves 
freed  from  imminent  danger;  and  the 
worid  enjoyed  a  moment  of  peace.  But 
.  the  march  of  desolation  was  soon  re- 
newed ;  the  barbarians  had  learned  the 
way  to  Rome ;  A.  had  taught  them  the 
weakness  of  the  fprmer  queen  of  the 
world. 

Alatabi AHA,  or  Altamaha  ;  the  larg- 
est river  of  the  state  of  Georgia,  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  Oakmulgee  and 
Oconee,  both  of  which  rise  in  the  spurs 
of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  After  the 
junction,  the  A.  becomes  a  large  river, 
flowing  with  a  gentle  ciurrent,  through 
forests  and  plains,  120  miles,  and  runs 
into  St  Simon's  sound  by  several  mouths, 


60  miles  S.  W.  Savannah.  Its  average 
breadth  is  about  600  yards,  its  depth  8 
feet,  and  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  has  14  feet  of  water  at  low  tide. 
Large  steam-boats  have  ascended  the 
Oconee  Intmch  to  MiUedgeville,  and  the 
Oakmulgee  to  Macon,  about  300  miles 
from  the  ocean  by  the  windings  of  the 
rivers. 

Alat,  or  THumpk;  the  name  of  a 
ceremony  practised  by  the  Turks  at  ihp 
commencement  of  war.  We  are  in- 
formed by  baron  Tott  (q.  v.^  who  saw  the 
ceremony  which  accompanied  the  breaks 
ing  out  of  a  war  between  Russia  and  the 
porte,  that  the  A.  consists  of  a  kind  of 
masquerade,  in  which  the  different  trades- 
men exhibit  the  imnlements  of  their  re- 
spective arts,  and  tneir  mode  of  opera- 
tions. (A  similar  exhibition  of  various 
trades  was  seen  in  the  procession  formed 
to  celebrate  the  commencement  of  the 
rul-road  at  Baltimore,,  July  4,  1828.) 
The  mechanics  are  followed  by  the  stand- 
ard of  the  prophet  Mahomet,  brought 
fr^m  the  seraglio,  to  be  carried  to  the 
Ottoman  army.  This  sacred  banner  is 
viewed  with  ranatical  reverence.  None 
but  emirs  are  allowed  to  touch  it;  and 
the  very  look  of  an  infidel  is  said  to  be 
sufficient  to  profhne  it  The  A.  having 
been  almost  forgotten,  from  the  long 
peace  which  preceded  the  war  above- 
mentioned,  the  Christians  imprudently 
crowded  to  wimess  the  exhibition;  tJje 
emir,  who  preceded  the  holy  standard, 
cried  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Let  no  infldel 
profrine  with  his  presence  the  banner  of 
the  prophet ;  ^md  let  every  Mussulman, 
who  perceives  an  unbeliever^  make  it 
known  under  pain  of  reprobation."  At 
these  wordS)  the  fanaticism  of  the  Turks 
was  roused,  and  a  horrid  massacre  of  the 
Christians  began,  in  which  no  age  and 
neither  sex  was  spared. 

Alba  Lonoa;  a  considerable  city  of 
Latium ;  according  to  tradition,  built  by 
Ascanius,  the  son  of  v^eas ;  governed, 
after  the  death  of  its  founder,  by  Mneaa 
Sylvius,  the  second  son  of  j£neas.  It 
was  the  birthplace  of  Romulud  and  Re- 
mus, the  parent  of  Rome,  under  whose 
dominion  it  fell,  in  consequence  of  the 
victory  of  the  Romans  in  the  contest  ber 
tween  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii.  The  beau- 
tifrd  lake  of  Albano,  with  its  canal,  and 
the  castle  of  Gcmdolfo,  still  remind  us  of 
A.  (See  Mebukr's  Roman  Mat,)— There 
was  also  a  city  of  Alba  near  the  Lacus 
Fucinus^atown  of  the  Marsi ;  an  A.  Pom- 
peia  in  Ligiuia,  and  an  A.  Julia,  now 
Weiasemburg,  in  Transylvania. 
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Alban,  St,  lived  in  the  3d  ceiituiy,  aad 
Ib  nid  to  have  been  the  first  person  who 
suffered  martyrdom  for  ChriBtianity  in 
Qreat  Britain.  He  was  bom  near  the 
town  which  now  bears  his  name,  in  Hert- 
fordshire. In  his  youth,  he  serted  7 
yeara  as  a  soldier,  under  the  empercn^ 
Diocletian.  Returning  to  Britain,  he  em- 
braced Christianity,  and  suffered  marQrr- 
dom  in  the  great  persecution  which  took 
pla^  in  the  time  of  the  above  emperor. 
A  number  of  miracles  are  attributed  to 
this  saint  The  celebrated  monastery  of 
St  Alban's  was  founded  between  4  and  5 
c^ituries  after  his  death,  by  Offa,  king 
ofMercia. 

Albami  ;  a  rich  and  powerfid  family 
of  Rome,  which  ft6d  before  the  Turks  in 
the  IGth  century,  from  Albania  to  Italy. 
Here  it  was  divided  into  two  branches ; 
the  one  constituting  the  family  of  Berra- 
mo ;  the  qther,  that  of  Urt)!no.,  The  Ro- 
man branch  of  the  A.  owes  its  splendor 
to  a  fortunate  circumstance.  It  viras  an 
A.  who  announced  to  Urban  VIII  the 
acqui9iti(m  of  Urbino ;  and  riches  and 
|i06ts  of  honor  were  the  reward  of  his 
tidings.  The  influence  of  the  fomily  was 
very  great  when  Clement  XI  ascended 
the  pqial  chair,  in  1700.  Of  the  nephews 
of  this  pope,  Annibale  A.,  Alessanoro  A., 
and  Giovanni  Francesco  A.,  Annibale  has 
distinguished  himself  by  his  writings  and 
coUiecticms  of  books  and  works  of  art, 
which  have  been  incorporated  with  the 
treasures  of  the  Vatican.  AJessandro  A., 
bis  younger  brother,  bom  at  Urbino  in 
16D2,  took  orders  at  the  express  desire  of 
pope  Clement  XI.  He  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  cardinal,  in  1721,  by  Innocent 
XIII.  As  a  member  of  the  sacred  col- 
lege, as  protector  of  Sardinia,  and,  under 
Benedict  XIV,  as  associate  protector  of 
the  imperial  states,  he  took  an  active  part 
in  all  the  contests  in  which  the  papal 
eourt  was  then  engaged,  particularly  on 
account  of  his  great  friendship  for  the 
Jesuits,  of  which  many  proo&  exist,  es- 
pecially in  the  journals  of  frither  Corda- 
ra.  In  the  charms  of  a  ouiet,  literary 
life,  of  agreeable  society,  and  a  well-frUed 
table,  the  cardinal  found  greater  enjoy- 
ment than  in  the  turmoil  of  business. 
One  of  his  greatest  pleasures  was  in  a 
collection  of  Woi^  of  art,  which  he  was 
asRsted  in  arranging  by  Winckelmann, 
whose  coUections  he  inherited.  It  is 
known  how  sincerely  Winckelmann  viras 
devoted  to  the  cardinal,  whose  knowledge 
could  appreciate  and  second  the  genius 
e£  the  ardueologist  Of  this,  his  splendid 
villa  before  Porta  Salara,  at  Rome,  not- 


withstandmg  manv  losses,  afibrds  striking 
proof ,  Morcelh.  Marini,  Fea  and  Zoega 
combined  to  make  it  known,  and  owe  a 
portion  of  their  ovm  reputation  to  its 
treasures.  It  contains  the  richest  modem 
private  coUeetiOn,  takd  does  honor  to  the 
taste  of  its  founder.  It  was  said  in  Rome, 
soon  after  the  deadi  of  the  cardinal,  as  a 
proof  of  his^  acquaintance  with  ancient 
coins,  that  he  could  distinguish  the  genu- 
ine from  the  oounterfoit  by  the  mere 
touch,  wkhout  -the  aid  of  his  eyes.  Inde- 
fotigabhr  active,  yet  never  an  author,  the 
cardinal  died,  Dec.  11,  1779.  Dionigio 
Strocchi  has  vnritten  his  lifo. 

Albaitt,  Francesco,  a  famous  painter, 
bom  at  Bologna;  in  1578,  entered  the 
school  of  Dionyshis  Calvert,  a  Flemish 
Mlnter,  vfho  had  a  great  reputation  in 
Bologna.  A.  was  one  of  his  most  cBstin- 
guished  scholars.  He  labored  here  sev- 
eral yearSy  in  connexion  vrith  DomenSch- 
ino,  to  whom  he  viras  closely  attacbsd  by 
friendship  and  love  of  art ;  and  some  re- 
semblance is  perceptible  in  their  manner 
of  coloring.  But  in  invention  he  sur-^ 
passes  his  friend,  and,  indeed,  all  his  rivals 
of  the  school  of  Calvert  His  fomale 
forms  Mengs  places  above  those  of  all 
other  painters ;  an  opinion  which  we  can- 
not assent  to  unconditionally.  Tbose  of 
his  compo«tions  that  are  most  frequently 
met  vrith  are,  the  sleeping  Venus ;  Diana 
in  the  bath ;  Danae  recfaning ;  Qalathea 
on  the  sea ;  Europa  on  the  bidl.  Scrip- 
tural subjects  he  has  less  frequentiy  so-' 
lected ;  when  he  has,  the  paintings  are 
principally  distinguished  for  the  beauty 
of  the  heads  of  the  an^ls.  In  general, 
he  vras  most  successful  m  pmntings  of  a 
limited  character.  He  baa  a  numerous 
school  in  Rome  and  Bologna.  The 
scholars  of  Guido,  with  whom  he  vied, 
accused  him  of  effeminacy  and  wenkness 
of  style,  and  maintained  that  he  knew 
not  how  to  give  any  dignity  to  male 
figures.    For  that  reason,  he  avoided  sub- 

es  which  demand  fire  and  spirit,  and 
been  called^  not  without  reason,  tlio 
Anacrttm  6f  paintere.  The  narrowness 
of  his  sphere  of  excellence  was  eventu- 
ally injurious  to  him.  He  outlived  his 
fame,  ^d  died  in  1660,  in  the  82d  year 
of  his  age.  He  left  behind  him  several 
writings,  which  Mdvasia  has  preserved. 

Albania  (in  the  Turkish  language, 
•^mairf ;  in  the  Albanian,  SIdperi) ;  (Epu-us 
and  lUjrria);  a  Turiddi  province  in  Ar- 
naut- Wflajeti,  extending  m)m  the  Drino  to 
die  Acroceraunian  mountains,  along  the 
coast  of  the  Adriatic  and  Ionian  seasu  It 
has  a  delicious  climate,  and  produces  in 
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afaiundance  wine,  fnun,  oil,  tobacco,  col- 
toil,  wood,  mineral  salt,  and  homed  cattle. 
The  principal  mountains  ore  the  Monte- 
negro and  the  Chimera ;  the  principal 
rivers  the  Drino,  Bojana,  Somini,  &c. 
The  300,000  inhabitants  are  composed  of 
Turks,  Greeks,  Jews  and  Amauts;  tlie 
last  of  which  constitute  the  boldest  sol- 
diers in  the  Turidsh  armies.  The  countiy 
is  divided  into  the  pashalics  of  Janina, 
Jlbessan  and  Scutari,  and  the  sanffiacats 
of  Aulona  and  Delvino.  .The  pmicipal 
cities  are  Janina,  Delvino,  Scutari,  liu- 
razzo,  Argyro-Castro,  Valona,  &c.  The 
authority  of  the  porte  in  this  region  is 
vei^  uncertain,  bem£  more  or  less  relax- 
ed m  proportion  as  uie  indep>endent  com- 
munities and  beys  enlar^^  or  contract 
their  possessions,  in  opposition  to  the  pa- 
shas whom  it  appoints.  The  vast,  moun- 
tainous coast  of  A.  is  very  little  known. 
Tlie  Venetian  government,  while  the  re- 
public of  Venice  existed,  defended  it 
against  any  permanent  conquest  by  the 
Turkish  pashas.  Here  Greek  and  Cath- 
olic Christians,  and  Mahometans  like- 
wise, live  in  a  half  savage  state,  and  under 
the  most  various  forms  of  government 
At  the  time  of  the  revolt  of  the  Greeks, 
the  most  southern  part  of  Albania  took 
the  ancient  name  of  IJ^irtM.  (SeeEpipis,) 
From  the  lake  of  Janma  arise  the  rivers 
Acheron  (q.  v.)  and  Cocytus,  not&rfirom 
the  moutli  of  which  lies  Parga.  Epirus, 
especially  in  the  neigliborhood  of  the  sea, 
IS  a  fertile  conntiy;  it  produces  wine, 
com  and  fruit.  In  ancient  times,  its 
horses  were  filmed  for  swifhiess,  its 
cows  for  size,  and  its  dogs  for  strength 
and  courage.  These  races  seem  now  to 
be  extinct  Before  the  Greek  revolution, 
Ali  Pasha  (q.  v.)  ruled  in  Janina.  In 
Scutari,  there  are  yet  independent  com- 
munities, the  inhabitants  or  moimt  Mon- 
tenegro, the  Suhots  and  others  in  tlie 
neighborhood  of  the  former  Venetian, 
now  Austrian,  territory.  These  small  free 
tribes  enjojred,  as  long  as  the  republic  of 
Venice  existed,  the  secret  protection  of 
that  government;  to  which  is  to  be  at- 
tributed their  success  in  maintaining 
themselves  against  the  Turkish  force, 
and  the  violence  of  private  feuds.  The 
same  policy  was  pursued  likewise  by  the 
French  lUyrian  government  In  the 
country  itself  the  Amauts  are  called 
Shmetar$,  They  are  bold  and  inde&ti- 
gable,  but  mercenary  and  perfidious  war- 
riors. Thev  once  constituted  the  flower 
of  the  Turidsh  army.  Eveiy  one  who 
has  no  landed  property  seeks  to  acquire 
the  means  of  obtaining  it,  by  incursions 


into  the  neigfaboring  territory,  or  noilitaiy 
service  in  roreign  countries.  The  sons 
of  influential  famihes,  or  distinguished 
soldiers,  collect  a  troop,  and,  like  the  fat- 
mer  condotUtri  of  Italy,  sell  their  aid  to 
any  one  who  will  pay  them  weU.  This 
migration  of  armed  hordes,  caused  by  the 
want  of  landed  proper^  sufficient  to 
support  them,  is  a  national  instinct,  com- 
mon to  the  Greek,  Cathohc  and  Ma- 
hometan Amauts.  For  this  reason,*  the 
communities  in  the  most  fertile  valley 
rarely  increase,  and  there  is  a  great  dis- 
proportion of  unmarried  females.  But  in 
case  of  attack,  the  women  defend  theur 
homes  and  properr^  with  masculine  cour- 
age. The  political  influence  of  the  clergy 
is  great  among  the  Christian  Amauts. 

Albaro.  Roman  tradition  represents 
Alba  Longa  as  the .  parent  city  or  Rome. 
It  gives  us  a  catalogue  of  the  kings  of 
AIm,  who  lived  before  the  fbundation  of 
the  latter  city ;  but  this  is  now  universally 
beheved  to  be  fiibulous.  TuUus  Hostilius 
is  said  to  have  destroved  the  city,  and 
tran^anted  the  inhaoitants  to  Rome. 
Its  site  was  afterwards  occu{Ned  by  % 
Tillage,  suiTounded  by  the  splendid  viUas 
of  the  Roman  nobility.  Tiberius  and 
Domitian  indulged  in  theu*  palaces  at  A. 
theu*  appetite  for  pleasure  and  for  cmelty. 
Hie  present  A.  still  glories  in  its  old  re- 
nown. On  the  mountain  of  A.  the  anni- 
versary of  the  alliance  of  the  Romans  and 
Latins,  concluded  under  Tarqum  the 
Proud,  was  celebrated  with  peculiar  so- 
lemnities. The  hike  of  A.  is  a  wonder 
of  nature  and  ancient  art  During  the 
war  with  Veii,  395  B.  C,  this  lake  is  said 
to  have  risen  in  a  hot  summer,  without 
any  visible  cause,  to  an  unusual  height 
Etruscan  soothsayers  spread  the  report, 
that  the  fate  of  Veii  depended  on  the 
drawing  off"  of  this  water ;  and  the  Ro- 
mans, confirmed  in  this  beUef  by  a  Del^ 
pluc  oracle,  erected  a  remarkable  stmct- 
ure  for  this  purpose.  (lAv,  v.  15 — 19.| 
During  the  labor,  thev  probably  learned 
fix)m  the  arcliitectural  Etruscans  the  art 
of  excavating  subterranean  canal^  which 
they  soon  applied  to  undermining  the 
fortifications  of  Veii,  and  thereby  gained 
possession  of  the  city.  The  canal  of  the 
lake  of  A.  is  3700  paces  in  len^,  6  feet 
high,  and  3^  broad.  Niebuhr,  m  his  Ed- 
rmsche  GucAtc^  (Roman  Histoiy),  part  3, 
page  234,  regards  this  admirable  work  as 
an  ancient  l&or  of  all  Latium ;  or,  if  be- 
longing paniculariy  to  Rome,  to  be  re- 
fer^ to  the  age  of  the  kings.  The  Al- 
banian stone  is  also  fiimous.  It  is  of  a 
darit-gray  color,  and  is  excavated  in  large 
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miantities  neiir  A.  It  is  of  two  kinds ; 
die  otoe  of  which  is  called  Sperone,  the 
other  Peperino.  Of  this,  says  Winckel- 
mann,  was  made  the  foundiuion  of  the 
capitol  at  Rome,  built  l^.  the  year  of  the 
ci^  ^7,  of  which  ^ye  k^ers  of  large 
stones  are  still  to  be  seen  above  ground. 
The  doa4M  maxima^  a  work  of  the  Tar- 
quins,  as  well  as  the  most  ancient  of  the 
Roman  fhnersd  monuments  at  A.,  and 
anodier  of  their  oldest  works,  constructed 
about  the  358th  year  of  the  city,  the  out- 
let of  the  lake  of  A^  at  present  Lago  di 
Castello,  are  built  of  this  stone. 

Albany,  or  Alpani,  countess  of,  prin- 
cess Louisa  Maria  Caroline,  or  Aloysia, 
bom  in  1753,  cousin  of  tlie  last  reigning 
prince  of  Stolberg-Gedem,  who  died  in 
1804,  married,  in  1772,  the  English  pre- 
tender, Charles  ^tuart  After  this  mar- 
riage, she  bore  the  title  of  countess  of  A. 
Her  marriage  was  unfruitful  and  unhap- 
py. To  escape  from  the  barbarity  of  her 
nosband,  who  lived  in  a  continual  state 
of  intoxication,  she  retired,  in  1780,  to  a 
cloister.  After  his  death,  in  1788,  the 
French  court  conferred  on  her  an  annu- 
ity of  60,000  livres.  She  survived  the 
house  of  Stuart,  which  became  extinct  at 
the  death  of  her  brother-in-law,  the  car- 
dinal of  York,  in  1807.  (See  5Sfwarf.)  She 
died  at  Florence,  her  usual  place  of  resi- 
dence, Jan.  29,  1824,  in  her  72d  year. 
Her  name  and  her  misfortunes  have  been 
transmitted  to  posterity  in  the  works  and 
the  autobiography  of  count  Victor  Alfieri. 
Tliis  famous  poet  called  her  mia  donna^ 
and  confessed  that  to  her  he  owed  his 
inspiration.  Without  the  friendship  of 
the  countess  of  A.,  he  has  said  that  he 
never  should  have  achieved  any  thin^ 
excellent :.  ^seraa  laqutUa  non  aurei  nun 
faUo  ntdla  di  hiumo,"  The  sketch  of  his 
first  meeting  with  the  countess,  qudla 
gtntdisnma  e  hdUi  sigrwroy  as  he  calls 
her,  is  full  of  sentiment  and  genuine  po- 
etry. (See  AtJUru)  Her  ashes  and  those 
of  Alfteri  now  repose-  under  a  common 
monument,  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce, 
at  Florence,  between  the  tombs  of  Ma- 
chiavelli  and  Michael  Angelo. 

Albany,  a  city  of  New  York,  the  seat 
of  the  government  of  the  state,  is  situated 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson,  144 
miles  N.  of  the  city  of  New  York ;  lat. 
42^  39^  N. ;  Ion.  73°  13^  W. ;  pop.  in  1810, 
9^ ;  m  1^20,  12,613 ;  and  in  1825. 
15,974.  Albany  lies  near  the  head  of 
tide-water,  on  one  of  the  finest  rivers  in 
the  worid,  which  is  navi^le  as  far  as 
the  ci^  for  skwpe  of  80  tons ;  and,  ex- 
c^when  the  nver  is  obstructed  by  ice. 


steam-boats  run  daily  between  this  place 
and  the  city  of  New  York-  The  Erie 
and  Champiain  canals  fonn  a  junction  at 
Watervliet,  about  8  miles  north  of  the 
city,  and  their  united  channel  is  connect- 
ed at  A*  with  a  large  basin,  which  covers 
a  surfkce  of  32  a^cres,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river.  These  advantages,  together 
with  many  stage-coaches  in  various  direc- 
tions, render  A.  one  of  the  greatest  thor- 
oughfares in  the  United  States.  The  city- 
carries  on  an  extensive  trade  by  means 
of  sloops,  chiefly  with  the  city  of  New 
York ;  and  also,  to  a  considerable  amount, 
with  Boston,  Philadelphia^  and  other 
places.  The  exports  consist  of  wheat, 
and  various  other  kinds  of  produce* — ^A. 
was  setded  by  the  Dutch  about  the  year 
1614,  and  is,  next  to  Jamestown  in  Vir- 
ginia, die  oldest  town  in  the  U.  States. 
The  site  on  which  it  is  built  is  very  un- 
even, and  it  was  originally  laid  out  with 
little  regard  to  elegance.  The  older 
houses  are  in  the  D^tch  style,  with  the 
gable  ends  to  the  streets ;  but  within  the 
kst  20  years,  the  city  has  been  greatly 
improved,  and  it  now  contains  many 
elegant  public  and  private  buildings. 
The  principal  pubUc  edifices  are  the  cap- 
itol or. state-house,  a  large  structure  of 
stone,  the  Albany  academy,  a  spacious 
and  elegant  edifice,  the  state^hall  for  the 

Eublic  offices,  a  state  arsenal,  and  12 
ouses  of  public  worship. 
Albany;  the  modem  district  of  the 
colony  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.    (See 
Good  Hope*) 

Albatross  (diomedea^  L.) ;  a  eenus  of 
web-footed  birds,  having  the  following 
generic  characters:  a  very  long  InIT, 
which  is  sutured,  robust,  thick,  straight 
and  laterally  compressed,  terminating  in 
a  large  hook,  appc^ntly  articulated  there- 
with. The  upper  mandible  is  laterally 
grooved,  a^d  the  short,  tubular  nostrib 
are  situated  in  these  grooves ;  the  lower 
mandible  is  truncated.  The  toes  are  very 
long,  and  are  webbed  with  an  entire 
membrane ;  the  latend  toes  are  externally 
edged  by  a  narrow  membrane.  There  is 
no  nind  tee  nor  nail ;  the  nails  are  short 
and  blunt.  The  tail  is  rounded,  and  com- 
posed of  fourteen  featherai— The  A.  most 
generally  known  is  the  diomedea  exukms 
of  naturalists,  the  ./r^ote  bird,  iwrn-oj-vsar 
bird  and  cape  tkeep  of  sailors.  It  is  the 
largest  of  marine  birds,  as  its  wines,  when 
extended,  measure  firom  10  to  12  feet  from 
tip  to  tip.  These  long  wings  are  very 
narrow,  but  the  A.  being  extremely 
strong,  is  ^le  to  fry  vrith  ease  over  a  vast 
space.    Except  during  high  wmds,  when 
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it  ascends  to  the  superior  regions  of  the 
air,  the  A.  sails  gently  over  the  sur&ce 
of  the  billows,' rising  and  sinking  in  grace- 
fill  undulation,  and  seizing  with  avidity 
every  luckless  creature  that  approaches 
the  surface.  Pursuing  its  pre^  in  this 
manner,  it  ur^  its  fl^ht  for  from  land, 
and,  by  occasionally  alighting  upon  ves- 
sels, deceives  the  inexperienced  voyager 
into  an  idea  that  the  shore  cannot  be  veiy 
distant  At  night,  this  bird  settles  dovni 
upon  the  waves,  and  sleeps  securely  until 
hunger  a^n  commands  a  renewal  of  its 
efforts. — ^The  A.  miffht  be  assumed  as  a 
perfect  emblem  of  ^uttony ,  as  it  is  scarce- 
ly possible,  in  descnption,  to  do  justice  to 
its  excessive  voracity.  Whenever  food  is 
abimdant,  it  ^rges  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
become  unable  either  to  fly  or  swim; 
frequently  it  is  seen  in  this  state,  vrith  a 
fish  partly  swallowed  and  partly  hanging 
fit>m  its  mouth.  The  gulls  then  attack 
and  worry  it  until  it  disgOrsfes  its  prey, 
upon  which  they  are  ready  to  seize. 
When  caught  by  hand,  it  makes  violent 
struggles  with  its  wings,  and  strikes  with 
its  beak.  Fish  spavm,  gelatinous  mol- 
luscae,  and  various  small  marine  animals 
constitute  its  ordinary  food.  Flying-fish 
are  also  particularly  exposed  to  tliis  de- 
vourer,  whose  swiftness  of  wing  is  far 
superior  to  theirs.  The  voice  of  3ie  A.  is 
a  harsh,  disagreeable  cry,  somewhat  re- 
sembling that  of  a  pelican ;  it  has  also 
been  compared  to  the  braying  of  an  ass. — 
Towards  the  middle  of  June,  vast  num- 
!)ers  of  these  birds  flock  towards  the  coast 
of  Kamtschatka,  the  sea  of  Ochotsk,  the 
shores  of  the  Kurile  islands  and  Behring's 
straits.  They  arrive  there,  extremely  lean, 
a  short  time  preceding  the  fish,  which 
come  annually  to  spawn  in  the  fresh  wa- 
ter of  the  rivers ;  but,  soon  after,  the  birds 
become  very  fat  from  the  abundance  of 
food.  They  begin  to  retire  fit)m  these 
coasts  about  the  end  of  July,  and  by  the 
15th  of  August  the  whole  have  cUsap- 
peared.  During  their  sojourn,  the  Kamt- 
schadales  catch  numbers  of  them  by  bait- 
ing hooks  with  fish,  pr  by  knocking  them 
on  the  head  when  overgorged.  They  are 
not  taken  for  their  flesh,  which  is  coarse, 
rank  and  disgusting ;  but  their  large,  hol- 
low wing-bones  furnish  the  natives  with 
various  useful  implements,  while  certain 
parts  of  their  intestines  are  inflated  and 
employed  as  floats  for  fishing-nets. — About 
the  middle  of  September,  they  seek  the 
southern  shores  of  America,  for  the  piw- 
pose  of  breeding ;  there  they  build  nests 
of  eartli  two  feet  or  more  high,  and  lay 
numerous  eggs,  which  are  rarger  than 


those  of  a  goose,  being  about  4A  inches 
long,  gener^jr  white,  except  towards  the 
larger  extremity,  where  they  are  speckled 
vriSi  black.  These  eggs  are  edible,  and 
it  is  stated,  b^  those  who  have  used  them, 
that  the  white  is  not  rendered  hard  by 
boiling.  While  the  female  sits  upon  the 
nest,  die  male  is  industriously  employed 
in  supplying  her  with  food.  This  seems 
to  be  more  especially  necessary,  as  hawks 
are  constEmtly  on  the  watch  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  jpouncing  upon  the  eggs  the 
pioment  the  nest  is  left  exposed.  As 
soon  as  the  A.  finally  relinquishes  the 
nest,  it  is  taken  possession  of  by  a  species 
of  penguin. — ^The  common  A.  (diomedea 
exulatis)  is  from  3  to  4  feet  long^  of  a 
grayish-brown  or  whitish  color,  with  lines 
of  black  upon  the  back  and  wings.  The 
inferior  part  of  the  body  and  rump  are 
white ;  the  end  of  the  tail  and  a  ereat 
part  of  the  wings  are  black.  The  shafts 
of  the  auills  are  yellow.  The  feet,  toes 
and  wen  membrane  are  of  a  reddish- 
brovni  color ;  the  beak  is  blackish.  The 
female  is  similar  to  the  male ;  the  young 
difter  much  from  tl^e  adult.  The  A. 
moults  twice  a  year  vrithout  changing  its 
colors. — Three  other  species  are  conad' 
ered  as  having  been  established  by  natu- 
ralists :  diomeiea  chlororhyncos*  black  and 
yellow-beaked  A.,  of  the  size  of  a  domestic 
goose ;  diomedea  spadicea,  dark-brovm  or 
chocolate^colored  A.,  larger  than  the  com- 
mon goose ;  diomedea  fm^nosa^  sooty  or 
?uaker  A.,  smaller  than  the  common  A. 
t  is  highly  probable  that  future  investi- 
gation will  reduce  the  number  of  species 
which  have  been  proposed. — This  bird  is 
most  conamonly  found  within  the  tropics, 
about  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  even 
amid  the  ice  of  the  Austral  seas.  It  is 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  seen  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Midfic  States  of  the  Union. — 
Except  what  has  been  already  mentioned 
relative  to  the  use  made  of  them  by  the 
Kamtschadales,  we  know  of  no  economic 

?urpo9e  for  whicj^  thev  are  employed. 
*ossibly  their  large  quills  might  be  found 
useful,  if  obtained  in  suflScient  numbers. — 
The  importance  of  the  A.  \n  the  economy 
of  nature  may  be  readily  collected  firora 
what  we  have  stated  relative  to  its  food, 
and  the  vast  extent  of  surface  over  which 
it  can  protract  its  flight.  It  serves  as  one 
of  the  numerous  restrainers  of  the  super- 
abundant increase  of  animal  life,  and,  in 
its  turn,  becomes  the  prey  of  creatures 
stronger  or  more  sanguinary  than  itselfl 
Amonff  others,  a  species  of  Itstria  is  a 
dreadml  enemy,  and  beats  it,  while  on  the 
wing,   until  the  A.  disgorges  its  food» 
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which  the  other  immediateiy  seizes,  or 
die  Mows  are  continued  until  the  huge 
bird  expires,  a  victim  to  the  rarenovs  ap- 
petite of  its  odversaiy.  This  fierce  bird 
IS  commonly  called  the  skuagvU;  but  it 
is  improperly  termed  guUi  Ming  more 
closely  allied  to  the  petrels  and  A.  in  af - 
pearance ;  in  habits^  it  has  some  analogy 
with  the  eagles.  When  the  A.  is  attacked 
by  a  flock  of  guUs  or  other  birds,  while 
on  the  win^,  it  has  no  other  resource  but 
that  of  suddenly  dropping  upon  the  water. 
Under  all  circumstances,  however,  the 
cowardice  of  this  gigantic  bird  is  equal  to 
its  voracious  gluttony. 

ALBEHTARLir  SouND ;  an  inlet  of  the  sea 
on  the  east  coast  of  N.  Carolina.  It  ex- 
tends into  the  country  60  miles;  and  is 
Irom  4  to  15  wide.  It  mav  be  considered 
as  an  estuaiy  of  the  Roanoke  and  Chowan 
rivers.  It  communicates  with  tho  Atlan- 
tic ocean  and  PamCco  sound  by  small 
inlets,  and  with  Chesapeake  bay  by  a 
canal  cut  through  Dismal  swamp. 
*  Alberoni,  Giulio,  cardinal,  and  minis- 
ter of  the  king  of  Spain,  was  the  son  of  a 
gardener.  He  was  bom  in  1664,  at  Fl- 
renzuola,  a  viUage  of  Parma,  and  edu- 
cated for  the  church.  His  fim  olSce  was 
that  of  bell-ringer  in  the  cathedral  of 
Piacenzo.  Possessed  of  unconunon  tal- 
ents, he  soon  became  canon,  cJiaplain  and 
favorite  of  the  count  Roncovieri,  and 
bishop  of  St.  Donnin.  The  duke  of 
Parma  sent  him  as  his  minister  to  Ma- 
drid, where  he  gained  the  affection  of 
Philip  V.  He  rose,  by  cunning  and  in- 
trigue, to  the  station  of  prime  minister ; 
became  a  cardinal ;  was  oll-powerfiil  in 
Spain  afler  the  jear  1715, and  endeavored 
to  restore  it  to  its  ancient  splendor.  He 
refonned  abuses,  created  a  naval  force, 
organized  the  Spanish  army  on  the  model 
of  the  French,  and  rendered  the  king- 
dom of  Spain  more  powerful  than  it  hm 
been  since  the  time  of  Phihp-  II.  He 
formed  the  great  project  of  restoring  to 
Spain  her  lost  possessions  in  Italy,  and 
he  began  with  Sardmia  and  Sicily.  Even 
when  the  duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of 
France,  renounced  the  Spanish  alliance 
to  form  a  connexion  with  England,  the  * 
proud  prelate  did  not  alter  his  etystem; 
on  the  contrary,  he  threw  ofl*  his  mask, 
attacked  the  emperor,  and  took  Sardinia 
ahd  Sicily.  Afler  the  Spanish  fleet  was 
destroyed  by  the  English  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, he  entertained  the  idea  of  stirring 
up  a  general  war  ip  Europe ;  of  forming 
an  amance  for  this  purpose  with  Peter 
the  Great  and  Charies  XII ;  of  involving 
Austria  in  a  war  with  Tinkey,  excitiog 
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an  insurreotioo  in  Hungary,  and  caunng 
the  duke  pf  Orleans  to  be  arrested  by  a 
court  &cti6n.  But  the  scheme  was  dis- 
covered. The  duke,  in  connexion  with 
England,  df  clared  war  against  Spain,  and 
exjniained,  in  a  manifesto,  the  intrigues 
of  the  ItaHan  cardinal.  A  Frencfa  army 
invaded  Spain,  and,  althongh  Alberoni  en- 
deavored to  cripple  the  power  of  France 
by  fomenting  distmrfoances  within  that 
kingdom,  the  Spanish  monarah  became 
despondent,  and  concluded  a  peace,,  die 
chief  condition  of  which  was  the  dimnis- 
sal  of  the  cardinal.  He  received*  Dec 
1720,  oMers  ta  auit  Madrid  within  24 
hours,  and  the  kngdom  within  5  days. 
He  was  now  exposed' to  the  vengeance 
of  the  powers  of  Europe,  by  all  of  whom 
he  was  hated,  and  saw  no  country  where 
be  could  abide.  He  did  not  even  dare  to 
go  ttv  Rome,  because  he  had  deceived  tho 
pope,  Clement  XI,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
rank  of  cardinal  While  crossing  the' 
Pyrenees,  his  carriaj^  was  totacked,  one 
of  his  servants  Idlfed,  and  he  himself 
obliged  to  continue  his  journey  on  foot 
%nd  in  disguise.  He  -wandered  about  a 
long  time  under  false  names.  He  was 
arrested  in  the  territory  of  Genoa,  at  the 
reqtiest  of  the  pope  and  the  king  of 
Spain ;  tlie  Genoese,  however,  soon  dis- 
missed hhn.  Th^  death  of  Clement  put 
an  end  to  this  persecution,  and  his  suc- 
cessor. Innocent  XHIi  restored  him,  in 
1723,  to  all  the  rights  and  honors  of  a 
cardinal.  He  diedln  1752,  at  the  age  of 
87  years. 

Albert  I,  duke  of  Austria,  and  after- 
wards emperor  of  Grermany,  was  bom  in 
1248,  son  of  Rodolph  of  Bapsburg  (q.  v.), 
who  had,  a  short  time  before  his  death, 
attempted  to  place  the  crown  on  the  head 
of  his  son.  But  the  electors,  tired  of  his 
power,  and  imboldened  by  his  age  and 
inflrmities,  refused  his  request,  and  in- 
definitely postponed  the  election  of  a  king 
bf  the  Romans  (this  was  the  title  of  the 
designated  successor  of  tlie  emperor). 
After  the  death  of  Rodolph,  A.,  who  in- 
herited only  the  military  quahties  of  his 
father,  saw  his  liereditaiy  possessions, 
Austria  and  Stiria,  rise  up  m  rebellioh 
against  him.  He  quelled  by  force  this 
revolt,  which  his  avarice  and  severity  had 
excited;  but  success  increased  his  pre- 
sumption. He  washed  to  succeed  Ko- 
d^n  in  all  his  diodes,  and,  without 
viranin^  for  the  decision  of  the  diet,  seized 
the  insi^^  of  the  empire.  This  act  of 
violence  induced  the  electors  to  choose 
Adolphus  of  Nassau  emperor.  The  di9- 
tufbances  which  had  broken  out  agamst 
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him  in  Swit^ei^d,  and  a  disease  which 
deprived  him  of  an  eye^  made,  him  more 
hiunUe.  He  delivered  up  the  insignia, 
and.  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new 
emperor.  As  soon  as  he  had*quelled  the 
insurrection  in  Switzeriand,  he  was  in- 
volved«!  new  quarrels  with  iris  subjects 
in  Austria  and  Stiria,  especially  with  the 
bishop  of  Salzburg,  who,  upon  the  report 
of  his  deatli,  had  niade  an  incjirrion  into 
his  dominions.  In  the  meantmie,  AdoLr 
phus,  after  a  reign  of  6  years,  had  lost  the 
regard  of  all  the  princes  of  the  empire. 
A.  endeavored  to  avail  himself  of^thJa 
change  of  feeling  and  sacceeded  so  far, 
1^  assumed  mildness,  in  deceiving  the 
jHinces,  that  they"  chose  him  emperor, 
after  deposing  Addphus  at  the  diet  jn 
1296,  Adolphus,  however,  would  not  re- 
sign his  high  dignity,  and  force  was  found 
necessary  to  removerhim.  The  rivals'inet, 
with  dieir  armies,- near  Gellheim,  between 
Worms  and  Spire.  '  A.  enticed  Adolphus, 
by  a  fbigned  iretreat,  to  fbllow  Kim  With 
his  cavahy  only.  The  leaders  engaged 
hand  to  handy  and  Adolphus  exckumed 
to  his  advei^aiy,  "Thou  shak  lose  at  once* 
thy  crown  and  Kfe."  **  Heaven  ynW  de- 
cide,*^  was  the  answer  of  A^  striking  him 
with  his  lance  in  the  face.  Adolphus  fell 
from  his  horse,  and  was  despatched  by 
the  companions  of  his  antagonist  The 
last  bamer  had- fallen  between  A.  and  the 
supreme  power^  but  he  was  conscious  of 
having  now  an  opportunity  of  displaying 
his  magnanimity.  H^  voluntarily  resign- 
ed the  crown  conferred  o6  him  by  the 
last  election,  and,  as  he  had  anticipated, 
was  reelected.  His  coronation  took  place 
at  Aix  la  Chapelie,  in  August,  1298 ;  and 
he  held  his  first  diet  at  Nuremberg,  with 
the  utmost  splendor.  But  a  new  storm 
was  gathering  over  him.  The  pope,  Bon- 
iface VIII,  denied  the  right  of  the  electors 
to  dispose  of  the  imperial  dignity,  de- 
claring himself  the  real  emperor  and  le- 
gitimate king  of  the  Romans.  He  accord- 
mgly  summoned  A.  before  him,  to  ask 
ps^on,  and  submit  to  such  penance  as 
he  should  dictate  5  he  forbade  the  princes 
to  acknowledge  him,  and  released  them 
flom  flieir  oam  of  allegiance.  The  arch- 
bishop of  Mentz  fiom  a  friend  became 
the  enemy  of  A.,  and  joined  the  party  of 
the  pope.  On  the  other  hand,  A.  formed 
an  alliance  with  Philip  le  Bel  of  France, 
secured  the  nieutraliQr  of  Saxony  and 
Brandenburg,  and,  by  a  sudden  irruption 
mto  die  el^torate  of  Mentz,  forced  the 
archbishop  not  only  to  renounce  his  alli- 
ance widi  the  pope,  but  to  form  ^ne  with 
him  for  the  5  «nwitwg  years.    Dnmayed 


by  this  rapid  succ^  Boni&ce  entered 
into  negotiations  with  A.,  in  which  the 
latter*  again  showed  the  duplicity  of  bis 
character.  He  broke  his  alliance  with 
Philip,  acknowledged  diat  the  western 
empire  was  *a  grant  fVom  popes  to  the 
eftiperors,  that  me  electors  derived  their 
right  of  chaosing  from  the  see  of  Rome, 
and  promised  to  deferid  with  arms  the 
rights  of  the  pope,  whenever  he  should 
demand  it,  against  an;^  one.  As  a  reward, 
Boniface  excommumoated  Philip,  pro- 
claimed^'him  to  have  ^rfeited  his  crown, 
and  gave^  the  kingdom  cff  France  to  A. 
Philip,  however,  chastised  the  p<qie.  A. 
was  engaged  in  unsuccessful  wars  with 
Holland^  Zealand,  Friealand,  Hungaiy, 
Bohemia  and  Thuringia.  While  prepar- 
ing to  revenge  a  defeat  which  he  had 
suffer^  in.  Thuringia,  he  received  the 
news  of  the  revolt  of  the  Swiss,  and  6aw 
himself  obliged  to  direct  his  forces  thither. 
ThQ  revolt  of  Upderwalden,  Schweitz 
and  Uri  had  broken  otlt  Jan.  1, 1308.  A. 
had  not  only  foreseen  this  consequence 
of  hi9  oppression,  but  desired  it,  in  order 
to  have  a  pretence  for  subjecting  Switzer- 
land entirely  to  himself.  A  new  act  of 
injustice,  however,  put  an  end  to  his  am- 
bition and  life.  Suabia  was  the  inherit- 
ance of  John,  the  son  of  his  younger 
brother,  Rodolph.  John  had  repeatedly 
asserted  his  right  td  it,  btft  in  vain.  When 
A.  set  out  for  Switzerland,  John  renewed 
his  demand,  which  was  contemptuously 
rtrjected  by  A.,  who  scoffingly  offered  him 
a  gaifcnd  of  flowers,  saying,  "  This  be- 
comes your  age ;  leave  the  cares  of  gov- 
ernment to  me."  John,  in  revenge,  con- 
spired with  his  governor,  Walter  of  Es- 
chenbach,  and  three  friends^  against  the 
life  of  A.  The  conspirators  improved  the 
moment  when  the  emperor,  on  his  way 
to  Rheinfelden,  was  se})arated  from  \u» 
train  by  the  river  Reuss,  and  assassinated 
him.  A.  hreathed  his  last.  May  1, 1308, 
in  the  arms  of  a  poor  woman,  who  was 
sitting  on  the  road.  }^e  was  a  prince  re- 
gardless of  right  and  equity,  mannical, 
avaricious,  ambitious  and  able.  How 
cruelly  Agnes,  queen  of  Hungary,  re- 
•vesDged  her  fathei^s  death,  will  be  related 
under  John  the  Parricide, 

Albert  the  Great,  or  ALBiihTUs 
Magnus,  bishop  of  Ratisbon;  a  distin- 
guished scholar  of  the  13th  centuiy.  Be- 
sides his  theolo|pcal  learning,  he  was  well 
versed,  for  his  time,  in  mechanics,  natural 
histoiy  and  natural  philosophy.  He  was 
bom  in  1193  (accoroing  to  some  accounts, 
in  1205),  at  Lauingen,  in  Suahia,  of  the 
noble    femily  of  Bolkt&dt ;   studied  at 
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Paduig  beojw^  ft  moak  of  t}ie  Domini- 
can order;  ii)  1254,  was  made  provincial 
of  his  order;  and,  in  1260,  received  from 
pope  Alexander  IV  the  bishopric  of  Rat- 
isbon.  Two  years  later,  he  returned  to 
his  convent,  devoted  himself  to  science, 
and  produced  many  learned  works  on 
arithmetic,  geometry,  optics,  music,  as- 
trology and  astronomy.  He  died  in  12^. 
Ai43io£MS£8  (Albigeois);  a  name  com- 
mon to  several  heretical  sects,  particulariy 
tlie  Cathari  and  Waldenses,  who  agreed 
in  opposing  the  dominion  of  the  Roman 
hierarchy,  and  en(]eavoring  to  restore  the 
simplicity  of  primitive  Christianity.  They 
had  increased  very  much  towards  the 
close  pf  the  12th  century,  in  the  south  of 
France,  ^about  Toulouse  and  Albi,  and 
were  denominated  by  the  crusaders  A^ 
Irom  the  district  Albigeois  (territory  of 
AlBi),  where  the  army  of  the  cross,  called 
together  bv  pope  Innocent  lU,  attacked 
them  in  1209.  The  assassination  of  the 
papal  legate  and  inquisitor^  Peter  of  Cas- 
telnaii,  while  occupied  in  extirpating  these 
heretics  in  the  territory  of  the  count  Ray- 
mond of  Toulouse,  occasioned  this  war, 
which  is  important  as  the  first  which  the 
Romish  church  waged  agamst  heretics 
within  her  own  dominions.  It  was  carried 
en  with  a  degree  of  cruelty  which  cast  a 
deep  sliade  oyer  the  Roman  clergy,  as 
thcu"  real  object  appeared  to  be  to  deprive 
the  count  of  Toulouse  of  his  possessions^ 
on  account  of  his  tolerating  the  heretics. 
It  was  in  vain  that  this  powerful  prince 
bad  suffered  a  disgracefiil  penance  and  fla- 
gellation from  the  legate  Milo,  and  obtain- 
ed the  papal  absolution  by  great  sacrifices. 
The  legates,  Arnold,  abbot  of  Citeaux,  and 
Milo,  took  Beziers,  the  capital  of  his  neph- 
ew ^oger,  by  storm,  and  put  all  the  inhab- 
itants ^ibout  60,000),  without  any  distinc- 
tion of  creed,  to  the  sword.  Simon  de 
'llontfort,  the  military  leader  of  the  cru- 
sade, under  the  legates,  was  equally  severe 
towards  other  places  in  the  territory  of 
Raymond  and  his  allies,  of  \>^om  Roger 
dicKQ  in  a  prison,  and  Peter  I,  king  of  .^a'. 
gon,  in  battle.  The  lands  taken  were  pre- 
sented by  the  church,  as  ^  reward  for  his 
services,  to  the  count  of  Montfort,  who, 
however,  on  account  of  the  changing 
fortune  of  war.  never  obtahied  the  quiet 
possession  of  them ;  he  was  killed  by  a 
stone,  at  the  siege  of  Toulouse,  in  1218. 
The  legates  prevailed  on  his  son,  Amal- 
ric,  to  cede  his  claims  to  the  king  of 
France.  The  papal  indiilgences  attracted 
fiom  all  provinces  of  France  new  crusa- 
ders, who  continued  the  wan  and,  even 
after  the  death  of  Raymond  VI,  in  1222^ 


tmder  exoonununitetioo,  1^  mm,  Ray- 
mond V^,  w&s  Qbliged,'not)frithstanding 
hit  readiness  to  dopenance,  to  defend  his 
inheritance,  till  1229,  against  the  leffates, 
and  Louis  VIII  of  France,  who  mil,  in 
1226^  in  a  campaign  against  the  heretics. 
After  hundreds  of  thousands  had  fallen 
on  b<^  sides,  and  the'  most  beautifiil 
parts  of  Provence  and  Upper  Languedoc 
had  been  laid  waste,  a^  pe^  was  made, 
by  the  terms  of  which  Raymond  wi|s 
obliged  to  purchase  his  absolution  with  a 
laige  sum  of  money,  to  cede  Narbonne, 
wim  several ,  estates,  to  Loui^  IX,  .and 
make  his  son-in-law,  a  brother  of  Louis, 
heir  of  his  other  lands.  The  pope  suffered 
these  provinces  to  come  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  kinc  of  France,  in  order  to 
bind  him  more  nrmly  to  his  interests,  and 
force  him  to  receive  his  inquisitors.  The 
heretics  were  now  delivered  up  to  the 
proselyting  zeal  of  the  Dominicans,  and 
to  the  courts  of , the  inquisition ;  and  these 
new  auxiliaries,  which  priestcraft  had  ac- 
quired during  the  war  (see  Damimc  dt 
Guxmany  and  biqidsUion)^  emplo}red  their 
whole  power  to  bring  the  remainder  of 
the  A.  to  the  stake,  and  made  even  the 
converts  feel  the  irreconcilable  anger  of 
the  church,  by  heavy  fines  and  personal 
punishments.  The  name  of  the  A.  disap- 
peared after  the  middle  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury ;  but  fugitives  of  their  party  jR>rmed, 
in  the  mountains  of  Piedmont  and  in 
Lombardy,  what  is  called  the  FrtnA 
cAurc^  which  was  continued,  through  the 
Waldenses,  to  the  times  of  the  Hussites 
and  the  refi)rmiltiom  > 

Albinos  (white  Negroes,  Blafards, 
Leuciethlops,  Dondos),  who  were  former- 
ly found  on  the  isthmus  of  Panama  and 
at  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  and  have 
been  described  as  a  distinct  race  of  men, 
have  been  likewise  discovered,  by  mod- 
em naturalists,  in  various  countries  of 
Europe,  e«j^.  in  Switzerland,  among  the 
Savoyards  m  the  valley  of  Chamouni,  in 
France,  in  the  tract  of'^the  Rhine,  in  Ty- 
rol, &C.  The  characteristics  of  the  A. 
are  now  said  to  be  owing  to  a  disease 
f^ch  may  attack  men  in  every  climate, 
and  to  which  even  animals  are  subject, 
such  i»  white  mice,  rabbits,  &c.  The  A. 
have  a  milky  or  cadaverous  look,  and  are 
distinguished  from  the  genuine  whites, 
not  only  by  their  wrinkl^  skin,  Imt  also 
by  their  red  eyes.  Which  want  the  black 
mucus,  and  cannot,  therefore,  endure  the 
bright  liffht  of  day.  By  moon-light,  and 
in  the  dark,  they  can  see  mwtty  well, 
for  which  reason  they  ace  aftustomed  to 
go  abroad  only  in  the  night,  and,  by  Lin- 
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II8BUS  and  otiiev  natimJists,  are  tenned 
nocturnal  mm.  Their  bair  lb  wo#lly,  when 
thev  are  descended  from  actual  Negroe^ 
aod  somewliat  less  curly,  when  they  are 
the  children  of  East  Indmns;  but  it  is  al- 
ways of  an  unpleasing  milk-color,  lilte 
their  skin.  They  are  weak  in  body  and 
mind,  and  very  rarely  attain  the  common 

^        size  of  the  nations  to  which  they  belong. 

\.^  'Jt^hbv  are  genera%  incapable  of  negetting 
children,  but  when  the  case  is  otherwise, 
the  offspring  resemble  the  parents.  There 
are  instances  of  A.  possessed  of  the  com- 
mon faculties  of  mind,  and  capable  of 
Uterary  accomplishments.  (See,  likewise,. 
Cretin.)  The  Grermans  use  the  word 
AUnno  for  all  individuals  afflicted  with 
this  disease  of  the  skin,  but  Kakerlake  for 
varieties,  whose  skin  is  only  sprinkled 
with  white  spots. — ^The  East  Indians  give 
the  namp  of  albino  to  a  species  of  beetle, 
{blatia)^  especially' the  UaUa  gigoaUea  of 
the  Indian  forests,  whjch.  grows  3  inches 
lon^  and  forms  an  ornament  of  entomolo- 
gical collections.  It  is  dark-brown  and 
shining ;  the  feathers  of  its  wings  are  fox- 
colored  and  yellow.  After  this  beetle  the 
Indians  have  named  the  Albinos. — Blu- 
menbach,  Saussure,  Buzzi,  surgeon  to  the 
hospital  at  Milan,  Soemmering,  and  many 
others,  have  made  interesting  observations 
on  Albinos,  and  the  causes  which  pro- 
duce tb^ir  peculiar  color. 

AxBiNus,  Bernard*  Siegfried,  whose 
true  name  was  Weiss  (White),  a  distin- 
guished anatomist,  bom  Feb.  $04, 1696,  at 
Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  died  Sept.  9, 
1770,  at  Leyden,  where  he  was  50  years 
professor  of  anatomy.  Instructed  by  his 
father,  Bernard,  who  enjoyed  a  good  rep- 
utation as  a  professor  oi  medicine,  and  by 
the  famous  professors  of  the  Leyden 
school,  Rau,  Bidloo,  Boerhaave,  he  went 
to  France  in  1718,  where  he  formed  an 
intimacy  with  Winslow  and  Senao,  with 
whom  he  afterwards  carried  on  a  corso^ 
spondence  higlUy  advantageous  to  anato- 
my, then-  favorite  science.  lie  entered 
upon  his  office  as  lecturer,  in  Leyden, 
1719,  with  an  oration,  De  Anai&mia  Com;- 
paraia.  The  medical  faculty  there  confer- 
i-ed  on  him  the  degr^  of  doctor,  without 
eitlier  examination  or  disputation.  A  ibw 
weeks  after,  professor  Rau  died,  itnd,  in 
17^,  A.  succeeded  him  in  the  professor^ 
ship  of  anatomy  and  turoery.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  who  felt  the  impulse 
which  Boerhaave  gave  tq  anatomy,  by 
explaining  the  phenomena  of  the  animal 
economy,  UQX  chemically,  b^t  mechani- 
cally,— a  system  which  tendered  a  more 
accurate  study  of  the  single  parts  of  the 


l)ody,  and  of  their  forfhation,  neoessuy ; 
for  the  least  deviation  in  the  form  of  any 
part,  according  to  him,  necessarily  pro- 
duces differences  in  its  action.  This  svs- 
tem  rendered  it  necessary  to  descnbe 
with  more  accuracy  what  Vesalius,  Fai- 
lopius-and  Eustachius  had  explain^  on- 
ly in  a  general  manner.  A.  labored  in 
this  ^uit;  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  the 
most  Atact  anatomical  descriptions  and 

erints,  especially  of  the  muscles  and 
ones.  While  he  held  the  office  of  pro- 
fessor, at  Leyden,  he  wrote  Index  Si^d- 
ItctUis  Analondca  Ramana,  like\iise  De 
OssQms  Corporis  Hwnaniy  also  Hisiaria 
MiactdoruM  Hommisy  and  other  works, 
which  fill  an  honorable  place  in  the  his- 
tory of  science.  He  edited,  als*,  several 
writings  of  Harvey,  Vesalius,  Fabricius 
ab  Aquapendente  and  Eustachius.  His 
brother.  Christian  Bernard,  professor  at 
Utrecht,  distinguished  himself  in  the  same 
science,  and  was  likewise  an  esteemed 
anatomical  writer :  he  died  May  23, 1778. 
Albion  ;  the  former  nam^  of  the  island 
of  Great  Britain,  called  by  the  Romans 
Britanma  McQor,  from  which  they  distin-  * 
guished  Britannia  Minor,  the  French 
province  of  Bretagne.  Agathemerus  (lib. 
xi,  c.  4),  speaking  of  the-  British  islands, 
uses  the  names  iSbemia  and  Albion  for  tlju 
two  Idrgest ;  Ptolemy  (lib.  ii,  c.  3]  calls  A. 
a  British  island ;  and  Pliny  (H.  N.  lib.  iv, 
c«  16)  says,  that  the  island  of  Great  Britain 
was  fonneriy  caUed  Albion,  the  name  of 
Britain  being  common  to  all  the  islands 
around  it.  Li  poetry,  A.  is  still  used  for 
Great  Britain.  The  etymology  of  the 
name  is  uncertain.  Some  writers  derive 
it  fix>m  the  Greek  uX(pov  (white},  in  refer- 
ence to  the  chalky  clifiSs  on  tne  coasts; 
others,  from  a  giant,  the  son  of  Nep- 
tune, mentioned  oy  several  ancient  wri- 
ters: some,  from  the  Hebrew  albeut 
(whittt)-,  others,  fh>m  the  Phcenician  a^ 
or  alptn  (high,  and  high  mountam),  fi^m 
the  height  of  the  coast  Spren^l^in  his 
Ukiiverml  History  of  Great  Britam,  thinks 
It  of  Gallic  origin,  the  same  .with  JtXhyny 
the  name- of  the  Scotch  Highlands.  It 
appears  to  him  the  plural  w  alp  or  aUp, 
which,  signifies  rodcg  mountains,  and  to 
have  ^en  given  to  the  island,  because 
the  shore,  wh^ch  looks  towards  France, 
appears  Dke  a  long  row  of  roc^.  The 
ancient  British  poets  call  Britain  hus 
Wen,  i.  e.  the  white  island. 

Albion,  New.  This  name  is -given  to 
an  exfensive  tract  of  land  on  the  N.  W. 
coast  of  America.'  It  was  originalhr  &P~ 
plied  by  sir  Francis  Drake,  in  1578,  to 
the  wbole  of  Oalifimiia,  but  is  now,  by 
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recent  ge^grapbeiB,  e.  g.  Hum1!k)ldt,  e^n- 
fined  to  that  part  of  the  coast  which  ex- 
tends between  4T  and  ^  N.  lat  Cook 
discovered  it  March  7,  1778.  In  1792, 
Val^couver  visitbd  this  coast,  made  a  very 
diligent  inspection  of  aU  its  pans^  and 
gave  a  most  interesting  account  of  theni* 
The  country  is  described  as  very  fertile ; 
the  quadrupeds  seem  not  to  be  very  nu- 
merous. Tlie  inhabitants  are  not  numer-  ' 
ous,  and  resemble  the  dther  savages  of 
the  north-west  ooast  of  N.  A.  Vantou- 
ver's'  chaxt  #f  this  region  is  still  the  best 
The  most  authentic  account  of  a  part  of 
^ew  A.  is  to  be  found  in  Lewis  and 
Clark's  Expedition  to  the  Sources  of  the 
Missouri,  2  vols^  Philadelphia,  1814:  The 
citizens  of  the  U.  States,  and  others  who 
have  dequented  the  vorth- western  coast 
of  America  for  co;nmercial  purposes,^ave 
had  butiittle,  if  any,  intercourse  with  the 
natives,  who  inhabit  t|iat  part  of  the  coast 
which  hes  between  the  entrance  of  Co- 
lumbia river,  in  lat.  46°  15^,  and  the  Rus- 
sian settlement  at  Port  Bodegft,  in  let  3S*^, 
21',  because  no  hail)or,  oopabloof  admit- 
ting such  vessels  as  are.us«ally  employed 
in  die  north-west  trade^  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered ,vnthin  these  limits.  It  has  been 
affirmed  by  the  Hustons,  that  they  have 
discovered  several  mnall  rivers,  but  they 
are  not  probably  of  sufficient  importance 
to  ^ve  any  :^pe  tO  the  country,  until  the 
semements  of  ^ivili^ecl  nations  have  be- 
come much  mere  extensive  thap  at  pres- 
ent. The  appearance  of  the  country,  as 
seen  finom  tne  ocean,  is  by  no  means  in- 
Titing;  but  some  hunters,  who  have  pen* 
etrated  into  ^he  i£|terior,  give  a  favorable 
repre^niatioaat  of  it,  particularly  of  that 
portion  which  lies  near  the  Multnomah, 
a  branch  of  the  Columbia  river,  that  runs 
from  the  south.  (See  NorthrWest  Coasl^ 
trade  to.) 

ALBoiff,  king  of  the  Lombards,  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  Audoin,  in  561.  He 
reigned  in  Noricum  and  Pannonia,  while 
Cunimund,  king  of  the  Gepidce,  ruled  in 
Dacia  and  Sirmia,  and  Bdan  or  Cha- 
gan,  king  of  the  Avars,  was  completing 
Uie  conquest  of  Moldavia  and  Walachia. 
Narses,  the  general  of  Justinian,  sought 
his  alliance,  and  received  his  ^id,'  in  the 
war  against  Totila.  A.,  in  connexion  with 
the  Avars,  made  War  against  the  Gepids, 
and  slew  their  king,  Cunimund,  wi^  his 
own  hand,  vfi  a  great  battle  foug|it  In  566. 
This  victory  esud>lished  his  fame.  After 
the  death  of  his  wife,  Clodoswinda,  he 
married  Rosamond,  the  daughter  of  Cun- 
imund, who  was  among  the  captives. 
He  afterwards  undertook  the  conquest  of 
12* 


Italy,  where  Nars»^  who  had  subjected 
this  country  to  Justinian,  offended  by  an 
ungrateful  court,  sought  an  avenger  in  A^ 
and  offered  him  his  codperation.  Every 
year  witnessed  the  increase  of  A.'s  power 
m  Italy,  in  re4ucing  which  he  met  widi 
no  resistance,  except  the  brave  defence 
of  single  cities.  Pa  via  fell  into  his  hands 
after  a  siege  of  3  years.  After  reigning 
d^  years  in  Italy,  he  was  slain  at  Verona, 
in  ^74,  by  an  assassin,  insti^ted  bv  his 
wife,  Rosamond.  He  had  incurred  heir 
hatred  by  sending  her,  during  one  of  his 
fits  of  intoxication,  a  cup,  wrought  from 
the  dcuU  of  her  father,  filled  with  wine, 
and  forcing  her,  according  to  his  own 
words,  to  drink  with  her  father.  This 
incident  has  been  introduced  hj  Ruccel- 
lai  and  Ameri,  into  their  tragedies,  called 
Iio8mvmda,m  a  very  pathetic  manner. 

Aj.B0]tAK ;  amo^igst  the  Mahometan 
writens,  the  beast  on  which  Mahomet 
lode  in  his  journeys  to  heaven.  The 
Arab  commentators  import  many  fiibles 
concerning  this  iBxtraordinary  animal  It 
IS  represented  as  of  an  intermediate  shape 
and  size  beCween'  an  ess  and  a  mule.  A 
place,  it  seems,  was  secured  for  it  in  par- 
adise, f^^tfae  inwrcessiott  of  Mahomet, 
which,  boweirer,  was  in  some  measure 
Qxtorted  from  the  prophet  by  Alborak 
refusing  to  carry  hun  upon  any  other 
terms,,  when  the  angel  Gabriel  was  come 
to  conduct  him  to  heaven. 

Albvfera  ;  a  considerable  salt-water 
lake,  lying  north  of  the  city  of  Valencia, 
in  Spain,  ne^  the  sea,  with  which  it  is 
qonnected  by  sluices.  It  abounds  in  Bsh, 
but  dries  in  sunmier  so  much  as,  in  sonie 
parts,  to  become  a  mere  marsh.  The 
French  general  SUchet  received  the  title 
of  duke  of  Albufera  on  account  of  the 
blockade  and  capture  of  the  Spanish  ^n- 
eral  Blake,  in  Valencia.  The  vrater-birds 
and  eek,  which  are  taken  here,  yield 
12,000  dollars  annually. 

AiiBOHERA ;  a  village  in  Cstremadura, 
on  the  Albuhera,  1^  ntfles  S.  S.  £.  Bada- 
joz.  A  battle  was  fought  here.  May  16, 
1811,  betweett  the  army  of  marshal  Be- 
resfbrd,  co^Bistinff  of  abou1^30,000  British, 
Spanish  and  Portuguese,  and  that  of  the 
French  marshal  Sotdt,  amounting  to 
about  25,000  men,butcon8iderably  supe- 
rior in  artillery.  The  object  of  the  French 
was  to  rai^  the  siege  of  Bodajoz,  which 
was  invested  by  the  English.  Souh  was 
obliged  to  retreat  to  Seville,  widi  a  loss 
stated  at  8000  men.  The  allies  lost  about 
7000  men,  and  gained  the  victory  by  a 
cool,  well-directai  and  opportune  fire  on 
the  columns  of  French  inauitiy*  Badiyoz, 
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a  few  da3nB  after,  ^U  into  the  hands  of 
the  allies. 

Album;  amonz  the  RomaDS, a  white 
board  for  oj£ciaI  publications.  These 
boards  received  their  appellations  from 
the  yarious  magistrates ;  the  aUmm  pontif- 
icum  served  as  a  state  chronicle. — ,Mbum 
is  also  used  to  denote  a  kind  of  tdiile  or 
pocket-book,  wherein  the  men  of  letters, 
with  whom  a  person  has  conversed,  in-* 
scribe  their  names,  with  some  sentence 
or  motto.  The  famous  Algernon  Sydney, 
being  in  Denmark,  was  presented  by  the 
university  of  Copenhagen  with  their  al- 
bum, wii^upon  he  wrote  these  words  $ 

Manus  haec  inimica  tyrannis 

Ense  pQtit  placidaio  sub  libertate  quietem. 

Albums  are  at  present  in  fashion  among . 
ladies.  In  Grermany,  where  the  fash- 
ion is  said  to  have  originated,  they,  are 
now  almost  out  of  use,  excepting  such 
as  are  kept  on  interesting  spots,  hi^  tow- 
ers, mountains^  fields  of  battle,  &>e,-^ 
Gothe,  being  once  asked  by  a  tedious 
visitor  to  write  something  in  his  ^bum, 
wrote  G,  the  initial  of  hia  aame.  The 
name  of  this  leuei^  in  German^  signifies 
go. 

AiauMEN,  in  physiology,  exists  nearly 
pure  in  the  white  of  eggs.  As  thus  pro^ 
cured,  it  is  a  elareous  fluid,  with  very 
little  taste.  When  kept  for  some  time 
exposed  to  the  air,  it  putrefies,  but  when 
spread  in  thin  layers  and  dried,  it  does 
not  undergo  any  change.  When  .heated 
to  about  165°  Fahn,  it  coagi\lates,  and  its 
properties  are  entirely  changed.  It  19 
soluble  in  cold  water,  and  is  separated,  in 
its  coagulated  state,  by  hot  water,  if  the 
quantity  of  fluid  be  not  great ;  but  if  the 
water  be  about  10  tinges  as  much  in 
amount  as  the  albumen,  there  is  no  coagu- 
lation. Hepce  we  cannot  dissolve  it  in 
warm  water,  for,  when  put  into  it  (as  when 
a  litfle  of  the  white  of  eges  is  thrown  into 
a  glass  of  boiling  water),  it  is  instantly 
coagulated.  It  is  also  coagulated  by  acids. 
A.  exists  in  different  p^its  of  animals,  as 
cartilage,  bones,  horns,  I1OQ16,  flesh,  the 
membranous  parts,  and  in  considerable 
quantity  in  blood,  from  Which  it  is  usual- 
gr  procured,  when  required  In  the  arts. 
From  the  property  which  it  possesses  of 
being  coa^ulate^  By  heat,  it  is  emplo^ 
for  clarifymg  fluids,  as  in  the.  refining 
of  sugar,  and  in  many  otiier  processes. 
When  required  in  a  laree  quantity,  biil- 
lo<^'s  blood  is  used.  When  this  or  the 
white  of  egp  is  put  into  a  warm  fluid,  its 
A.  is  coagulated,  and  entangles  the  impu- 
rities, audi  as  the  scum  rises,  it  is  removed. 


A.  fects  in  the  same  way^  idso,  in  clarifymg 
spirituous  fluids.  When,  for  instance,  the 
white  of  an  egg  is  added  to  wine,  or  to 
any  cordial,  the  alcohol  coagulates,  it^  and 
the  coagulum  entangles  the  impurities, 
and  carries  them  to  the  bottom.  Botli 
gelatin  and  A.  exist  in  flesh,  and,  as  the 
former  is  soluble  in  warm  water,  hcncl^ 
the  difference  in  the  nutritious  quality  of 
butcher's  meat,  according  to  the  mode  of 
cooking  it;  when,  for  instance,  meat  is 
boiled,  the  greater  part  of  the  gelatin  is 
extracted,  and  retained  by  the  soup; 
when,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  roasted,  the 
gelalinous  matter  is  not  removed ;,  so  thai 
roasted  meat  contain^  both  gelatin  and  A., 
and  should,  therefore,  be  more  nutritious 
than  the  other.  By  the  analysis  of  Gay- 
Lussac  and  ThenaJfl,  100  jparts  of  A.  are 
fomied'of  52,883  carbon,  23,872  oxygen, 
7,540  hydrogen,  15,705  nitrogen.^  The 
negative  pole  of  a  voltaic  pile  in  bigh  ac- 
tivity coagulates  A.  Orfila  has  found  the 
wliite  of  ejQ|s  to  be  the  best  antidote  to 
the  poisonous  ^fleets  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate on  the  hiunan  stomach.  (See  ^gA 
ALBuquERquE,  Alfonso  de,  viceroy  of 
India,  sumamed  the  Grad,  and  Uie  Poriu- 
gxme  Mars,  was  bom  at  Lisbon,  1452,  of 
a  femily  that  derived  its  origin  fVom  kingai 
A  heroic  and  enterprising  spirit  at  that 
time  distinguished  hiajaatioiv  They  had 
become  acquainted  with,  and  had  sub- 
jected ^o  their  power,  a  large  part  of  the 
western  coast  of  Africa,  and  began  to 
extend  their  sway  over  the  se^s  and  na- 
tions of  India.  A.  was  appomted  viceroy 
of  theh"  acquisitions  in  this  quarter,  and 
arrived,  Sept.  26,  1503>  witb  a  fleet  and 
some  troops,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar; 
took  possession  of  GoaJ  which  he  made 
the  centre  of  die  Portuguese  power  and 
commerce  in  Asia;  subdued  the  whole 
of  Malabar,  Ceylon,  the  Sunda  islands, 
and  the  peninsula  of  Malacca.  In  1507, 
he  made  himself  master  of  the  island  of 
Ormus,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Peraan 
gMlf  When  the  king  of  Persia  demanded 
3ie  tribute  which  tiie  princes  of  this  island 
had  formerly  paid  him,  A.  laid  before  the 
ambassadors  a  bullet  and  a  sword,  saying, 
"  This  is  Uie  coin  in  which  Portugal  pays 
her  tribute."  He  made  the  Portuguese 
name  highly  respected  l^y  all  the  nations 
and  princes  of  India,  and  several,  as  the 
kings  of  Siam  and  Pegu,  courted  his 
friendship^md  protection.  All  bis  enter- 
prises were  extti^rdin^.  His  discipline 
was  strict ;  he  was  active,  cautious,  wise, 
humane  and  just;  reelected  and  feared 
by  his  neighbors,  beloved  bjr  his  inferiors. 
His  virtues  made  such  an  impression  on 
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'die  Indians,  that  they,  fbr  a  long  tune 
after  his  death,  mad^  pilgeimagea  to  his 
lontib,  an4  besought  him  to  protect  them 
agaixi^t  the  tyranny  of  his  successors. 
Notwithstanding  W  great  merits,  he  did 
not^  escape  the  envy  xA  the  coilrtiers,  and 
the*  suspicions  of  king  Emanuel,  who  sent 
liOpez  Boarez,  the  personal  enemy  of  A., 
to  hll  iiis  plaee.  The  ingratitudp  of  his 
sovereign  severely  c^ict^  him,  and  he 
died,  a  few  days  after  receiving  the  intelli- 
gence, at,Ooa,  in  1516,  havmg  reconi- 
meaded  his  only  son  to  the  king's  &vor, 
in  a  letter  writteii  a  short  time  before  his 
death.  Emanuel  honored  his  memory 
by  a  long  repentance,  and  raised  his  son 
to  the  liighest  dignities  of  the  khigdohi.   • 

A|,burnlm;  the*soft,  white  substance 
which,  in  trees,  is  found  between  the  liber, 
or  inner  bark,  and  the  wood,  and,  in  pr9- 
gress  of  time  acquiring  solidity,  becomes 
Itself  the  wood.  A  new  layer  of  wopd, 
or  rather  of  A.,  is  added  annually  to  the 
tree  in  every  part,  just  under  the  bark. 

ALC£f7s,  one  of  the  greatest  Grecian 
lyric  poets,  was  horn  at  Mitylenc^  in  Lea- 
bo^  and  flouri&ed  there  at  the  close  of 
the  7th  and  the  beginning  of  the  6th  centu- 
ries B.  C.  Somewhat.older  than  Sappho, 
lie  paid  homage  to  the  charms  of  his  re- 
nowned countrywoman,  but,  as  it  seems, 
unsuccessfully.  Being  of  a  fiery  temper- 
ament, he  sought  at  3ie  same  time  the 
laurel  of  war  and  of  the  muses.  Ilis 
misfortune  in  losing  his  shield,  in  a  war 
between  Mitylene  and  Athens,  has  been 
falsely  attributed  to  cowardice.  He  en- 
gagea  in  the  civil  war  which  convulsed  his 
country  at  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of 
the  tyrants,  and  used  both  the  lyre  and 
the  sword  in  tlie  cause  of  hberty.  In  the 
beginning,  he  took  part  with  Pittacus; 
subsequently  against  him,  when  he  took 
the  reins  of  government  into  his  own  hands, 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  petty  tyrants, 
in  order  to  unite  and  quiet  the  divided 
people.  A.,  expelled  from  Mitylene  by 
the  change  of  circumstances,  wandered 
about  for  a  long  time,  and  at  last  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Pittacus,  in  an  attempt  to 
force  his  way  into  his  native  city,  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  exil^.  The  latter  mag- 
nanimously restored  him  to  liberty,  ifis 
songs  breathe  the  same  spirit  with  his 
life.  A  strong,  manly  enthusiasm  fbr 
freedom  and  justice  pervades  even  tliose 
in  which  he  sings  the  pleasures  of  love 
and' wine.  But  the  sublimity  of  his  nature 
shines  brightest  when  he  praises  valor. 


chastises  tyrants,  describes  the  blessinffs 
of  liberty  and  the  misery  of  exile,  ifis 
lytic  muse  was  ¥ened  in  aH  the  forms 


dnd  subjei^  of  poetry,  and  antiquity  at^ 
tributes  to  him  nymns,  odes  add  songs. 
A  few  fifbgments  only  are  left  of  aU  of 
them,  and  a  distatit  echo  of  his  ^try 
reaches  us  in  some  odes  of  Horace.  He 
wrote  in  the  i^olic  dialect,  and  was  the 
inventorof  tjie  metre  that  bears  hie  name> 
one  of  the  most  b^ilitiftil  and  melodious 
of  all  the  lyric  meti^s.  H9r^e  has  em- 
ployed it  in  many  of  his  odes.  Gre/man 
poets,  too,  have  imitated  it,  as  IClopstock. 
Janl  has  collected  the  fragments  of  his 
worfw.  8ome  of  them  are  m  the  Anaketa 
of  Brunck,  and  in  the  Anthologia  of  Jacobs. 
There  were  two  other  poets  of  the*  same 
name,  but  of  less  reputation. 

ALCAI.A  DE  Henarsz  ;  a  beautiful  and 
extensive  city  of  Spain,  in  New  Castile, 
seated  •upon  the  river  Henarez,  11  miles 
S.  W.  of  Guadalaxara,  and  15  E.  N.  E. 
of  Madrid*.  The  ancient  name  was  Com- 
nliUum,  when  it  was  a  Roman  colonyv  an^ 
here  was  printed  the  celebrated  niblta 
CompltUensia,  or  Complutensian  Polyglot, 
at  an  expense  of  250,000  ducats  to  cardi- 
nal Ximenes.  It  was  the  first  polyglot 
Bible  ever  printed.  60P  ''copies  were 
struck  ofl5  three  on  velliun*  One  of  these 
three  was  deposited  in  the  royal  fibrary 
at  Madrid,  t  second  in  the  royal  library 
at  Turin ;  a  third,  supposed  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  cardinal  himself,  after  pass- 
ing through  various  bands,  was  purchased 
at  the  sale  of  signoi'  Pinelli*s  library,  in 
1739,  for  the  late  coutif  McCarthy,  of 
Toulouse,  for  £483.  On  the  sde  of  his 
Kbi-ary,  at  Paris,  1817,  it  was  sold  for  over 
£676  sterling. 

Alcalde  [Spanuh),  or  AlcaidIb  {Par- 
tvguese) ;  the  name  of  a  magistrate  in  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  towns,  to  wrhom 
the  administration  of  justice  and  the  reg- 
ulation of  the  police  is  committed.  His 
oflice  nearly  corresponds  to  that  of  justice 
of  the  peace;  The  name  and  the  office 
are  of  Moorish  origin. 

Alcall    (See  ^^kali.)  . 

Alcamenes.    (See  Scidpturt,)  • 

Alcantara  ;  ail  ancient  town  and  fipon- 
tier  fortress  in  the  Spanish  province  Es- 
tremadura,  with  3000  inhabitants,  built  by 
the  Moors,  on  the  Tagus,  over  which  is 
a  splendid  bridge,  erected  by  the  Romans. 
One  of  the  tliree  and^nt  Spanish  orders 
of  knighthood,  which  derives  its  origin 
from  the  brethren  of  St  Julian  del  Parero 
(of  the  pear-tree),  in  the  12th  century,  and 
fought  bravely  against  the  Moors,  receiv- 
ed, in  *1207.  fiom  the  order  of  Calatrava, 
the  town  of  Alcantara,  of  which  it  took 
the  name,  and  ^^ns  united  with  the  Span- 
ish cfowD|  dft^r  the  grand  master,  don 
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Juan  de  Zuniga,  had  delivered  up  the 
town  toTerdmond  the  Catholic,  in  1^4. 
.  Tlie  kniglKSjfihice  ]540,  have  l*cn  allow- 
ed lo  many.  The  order -was  very  rich. 
The  bad^&  is  a  gold  and*  green  cross, 
Jltur  de  Its ;  the  coat  of  arms,  a'  pear-tree, 
with  two  eheviDns. 

Alcavala  is  the  'name  of  a  tax  or 
e^ise  impdee^  In  Spain  and  the  SpaniJBh 
colonies  ujion  Bales  of  property,  whether 
movable  .or  immotable.  The  rate  of 
this  lax  has  variodi  heretofore,  in  Spain^ 
from'  14,  to  6  per  cent.^  It  difiers  from  the 
.ordinary  excise  in  thfs,  that  an  excise  is 
most  generally  mtend^  to  be  levFed  upon 
ponsnmption,  so  that  each  one  shall  pay 
in  proportion  to  the  goods  he  may  con- 
shme;  and' it  is,  therefore,  founded  npdn 
.  one  of  the  legitimate  principles  of  taxa- 
tion. But  the  alcavala,  being  levied  upon 
all  sales,  is,  in  fact,  a  tax  upon  internal 
coflimercc;  it  is  a  forfeit  paid- by  the 
vender  for  selling  a  thing  to  be  used  or 
consumed  by  an(Khcr,  instead  of  using  or 
consuming  it  hihiself^  which  he  migtit  do 
free  of  any  such  tax.  It  is,  accormngly, 
one  of  the  Ynos^  uneepial  and  pemieious 
taxes  that  could  possibly  be  levied,  dince 
its  amoimt  is' not  govcme.d  by  the  amount 
of  property  which  tfie  party  payiiig  it  is 
worth,  nor  by  the  amount  that  he  con- 
sumes. It  is,  to  all  intents  and  puiposes, 
an  arbitrary  tax,  and  Ultaritz  attributes  to 
it  the  ruin  of  tho  Spanish  manufactures. 
The  alcavala  ^Vas  introduced  under  Al- 
phonso  XI,  and  was  boiTOwed  from  the 
Arabians.  It  was  imposed  at  first  in  1JW2, 
only  for  a  specified  period.  In  1349,  it  was 
made  perpetual,  and  fixed  at  10  per  cent 

Alcea.    (Be&^oUyhock.) 

AiiCEoo.    (See  Kingfisher,) 

Alceste  ;  the  daughter  of  Pelias,  and 
wfe  of  Admetjus,  king  of  Thessaly.  Her 
husband  was  sick,  and,  according  to  an 
oraclo,  would  die,  unless  some  one  else 
ma(M  a  vow  to  meet  death  in  his  stead. 
This  iiBs  secreriy  done  by  A.  She  be- 
canM  sw,  and  Admetus  recovered.  After 
her  decease,  Hercules -visited  Admetus, 
whh  whom  he  was  connected  by  the  ties 
of  lio^itallty,  and  promised  his  friend  to 
bring  Wk  his  wife  from  the  infernal 
regions.  He  made  good  his  word,  com- 
pelling Pluto  to  restore  A.  to  her  husband. 
Euripides  has  made  this  stor^  the  subject 
of  a  tragedy. 

Alchmt  ;  the  art  of  changing,  by 
means  or  a  secret  chemical  process,  base 
metals  mto  precious.  Probably  the  an- 
cient nations,  in  their  first  attempts  to 
meh  metals,  observing  that  the  composi- 
tion of  different  metals  produced  masses 


of  a  color  unliSe  eiUier, — for  instance,  that 
a  mixtdre  fike  gojd  resulted  from  the 
melting  together  of^  copper  and  zinc,-*ar- 
rivcd  at  the  conclusion,  that  one  jnetal 
could  be  changed  Into  another.    At  an 
early  period,  the  desire  of  gold  and  silver 
grew  strong,  as  luxury*  increased,  and 
men  indulged  the  hope  of  obtaining  theae 
rarer  meta^  fix)m  the  more  common.    At 
the  same  time,  the  love  of  life  led  to  the 
idea  of  finding  a  remedy  astunst  aU  dis- 
eases, a  means  of  lessening  the  infirmities 
of  age,  of  renewing  youtli,  and  repeUing 
death.    The  liope  of  realizmg  these  ideas 
prompted  the  enorts  of  several  men,  who 
taught  their  doctrines  through  mystical 
images  and  symbols.    To  transmute  met- 
als, they  thought  it  fiecessary  to  find  a 
suDstance  which,  containing  the  original 
principle  of  all  matter,  should  possess  the 
power  of  dissolving  all  into  its  elements. 
This  general  solvent,  or  mmstrman.  urn- 
versaie,  which,  at  the  same  time,  was  to 
possess  the  power  of  removing  al/  the 
seeds  of  disease  out  of  the  human  body, 
and  renewing  life,  was  called  the  phUoso- 
pheT^s  stone,  l(qhs philosoj^iorum,  and,  its 
pretended  possessors  adapts.    The  more 
obsctiro  the  iddas  which  the  alclicmjlsts 
therpsclves  had  of  tlie  appearances  occur-' 
ring  in  their  experiments,  tlic  more  they 
endeavored  to  express  themselves  in  sym- 
bolical langua^.    Aflenvards,  they  re- 
tained this  pluTiseology,  to  conceal  tlicir 
secrets  from  the  uninitiated.    In  Egypt, 
in  the  earliest  times,  Hermes,  the  son  df 
Anubis,  was  ranked  among  the  heroes, 
and  many  books  of  chemical,  magical  and 
alchemical  leaniing  are  said  to  have  been 
left  by  him.     These,  however,  are  of  a 
later  date.     (See  Hermes  Trisnugi^us.) 
For  this  reason,  chemistry  and  alchemy 
received  the  name  of  the  Hermdic  cart. 
It  is  certain  that  the  ancient  Egyptians 
possessed  particular  chemical  and  metal- 
lui^cal  knowledge,  altliough  the  origin 
of  alchemy  cannot,  with  certainty,  be 
attributed  to  tliem.     Several    Grecians 
became  acquainted  with  the  writings  of 
the    Egyptians,  and  initiated   in    their 
chemical  knowledge.    The  fondness  for 
magic,  and  for  alchemy  more  particu- 
larly, spread  afterwards  among  the  Ro- 
mans also.    When  true  science  was  per- 
secuted under  the  Roman  tyrants,  super- 
stition and  false  philosophy  flourislied  the 
mpre.    The  prodicality  of  the  Romans 
excited  the  desire  for  gold,  and  led  them 
to  pursue  the  art  which  promised  it  in- 
stantaneously and  abundahdy.    Cafigula 
made  experiments  with  a  view  of  obtain- 
ing gold  fitxm  orpiment    On  the  other 
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band,  Diocletiaii  ordered  all  books  to  be 
burned  that  taus^t  to  nianufactiu!e  gold 
and  dhrer  by  dcbetny.  At  that  tune, 
many  books  on  alchemy  were  written, 
and  ftlsely  inscribed  with  the  names  of 
renowned  men  of  antiquity.  Thus  a 
number  of  writings  were  ascribed  to 
.Democritus,  apd  more  to  Hermes,  which 
were  written  by  Egyptian  monks  and 
hermits,  and  which,  as  the^  fhbula  Sma- 
ragdmoy  taught,  in  allegories,  with  mys* 
tical  and  symbolical  figures,  the  way  to 
discover  the  philosopher's  stone.  At  a 
'later  period,  cbenustry  and  alchemy  were 
cultirated  among  the  Arabians.  In,  the 
8th  century,  the  first  chemist,  conunoiily 
called  Cifeoer,  flourished  amons  them,  in 
whose  works  rules  are  given  tor  prepar- 
ing quicksilver  and  other  metals.  Ik 
the  middle  ages,  the  nK>nks  devoted  them- 
selves to  alchemy,  although  they  were 
afterwards  prohibited  from  studying  it  by 
the  popes.  But  there^was  one,  even  among 
these,  John  XXII,  who  was  fond  of 
alchemy.  Raymond  Lully,  or  Lullius, wad 
one  of  the  most  famous  alchemists  in  the 
l^h  and  14th  cenniries.  A  story  is  told 
of  him,  that,  during  his  stay  in  London, 
he  changed  for  king  Edward  I  a  mass  of 
50,000  pounds  of  quicksilver  into  gold,  of 
which  the  first  rose-nobles  were  coined. 
The  study  of  alchemy  was  prohibited  at 
Venice  in  14t^8.  Paracelsus,  who  was 
highly  celebrated  about  1525,  belongs  to 
the  renowned  alchemists,  as  do  ^ger 
Bacon,  Basilius,  Valentinus  and  many 
others.  When,  however,  more  rational 
principles  of  chemistry  and  philosophy 
began  to  be  <fifl\ised,  and  to  shed  light  on 
chemical  phenomena,  the  rage  for  alche- 
fny  gradually  decreased,  tlnmgh  many 
persons,  including  some  nobles,  still  re- 
mained devoted  to  it  ^\]obemy  has,  how- 
ever, aflbided  some  service  to  cl^emistry, 
and  even  medicine.  Chemistry  was  fiist 
carefiilly  studied  by  the  alchemists,  Xq 
whose  labor  and  patience  we  are  indebted 
for  several  useful  discoveries ;  e.  f,  va- 
rious prefvarations  of  quicksilver,  nuneral 
kermes,  of  porcelain,  &c. — Nothing  can 
be  asserted  with  certain^  about  the  tnns- 
mutation  of  metals.  Modem  chemistry, 
indeed,  places  metals  in  the  class  of 
elements,  and  denies  the  poesilnlity  of 
changing  an  inferior  metal  into  gold. 
Most  of  the  accounts  of  such  transmuta- 
tion rest  on  finaud  or  delusion,  although 
some  of  them  are  accompaniea  with  cur- 
cuntftances  and  testimony  which,  render 
them  probable.  By  means  bf  the  galvanic 
battery,  even  the  alkalies  have  been  dis- 
covered to  have  a  metallic  base.    The 


posnbifity  of  obtaining  netal  fi«m  other 
substances  which  contain  the  ingredients 
composing  it,  and  of  changing  one  metal 
into  another,  or  rather  of  r^mng  it,  must^ 
therefore,  be  lefl  undecided.  Nor  are  all. 
alchemists  to  be  considered  imposton. 
Many  have  labored,  under  the  convicdoB 
of  the  poflsibiti^  of  obtaining  their  object, 
vrith  inde&tigahle  patience  and  purity  of 
heart  (which  is  earnestly  recoipmended 
by  sound  alchemists  as  the  principal 
requisite  fi)r  the  success  of  their  labors). 
Dc^igninff  men  have  oflen  used  alchemy 
as  a  maw  for  their  covetousness,  and  as 
a  means  of  defrauding  silly  peo])le  of 
their  money.  Many  persons,  even  in  our 
days,  destitute  of  sound  chemical  knowl- 
edge, have  been  led  by  old  books  on 
alchemy,  which  they  did  not  understand, 
into  long,  expensive  and  firuitless  labors. 
Hitherto  chemistry  has  not  succeeded  in 
unfolding  the  principles  by  which  metals 
are  formed,  the  laws  of  their  production, 
their  growth  and  refinement,  and  in  aid- 
ing or  imitating  this  process  of  nature ; 
consequently  the  labor  of  the  alchemists^ 
in  search  of  the  philosopher's  stone,  b 
but  a  groping  in  the  dark. 

*Alcibi\pe8.  This  &mous  Greek,  son 
bf  Clinias  and  DjBomaehe,  was  bom  at 
Athens,  in  the  62d  Olympiad,  about  450 
B.  C.  '  He  lost  his  father  m  the  battle  of 
Chseronea,  and  was  afterwards  educated 
in  the  house  of  Pericles,  his  grand&ther 
by  his  mothei^s  side.  Pericjes  was  too 
much  engaged  in  sffmrs  of  ^tate  to  bestow 
that  care  upon  him,  which  the  im|>etuosi^ 
of  his  disposition  required.  In  his  child- 
hood, A.  showed  the  germ  of  his  finuie 
character.  One  day,  when  he  was  play- 
ing at  -dice  with  some  companions  in  the 
street,  a  wagon  came  up;  he  requested 
the  driver  to  ^op,  and,  the  latter  refusing, 
A.  threw  himself  before  the  wheel,  cx^ 
churning,  "Drive  on,  if  thou  darest" .  He 
exceUed  alike  in  mental  and  bodily  exer^ 
cises.  His  beauty  and  birth,  and  the  high 
station  of  Pericleii.  procured  him  a  multi*- 
tude  of  fiiends  and  admirers,  and  his  rep- 
utation was  aflected  by  the  dissipation  m 
which  he  became  mvolved.  He  was  for- 
tunate in  acquiring  the  fri6ndship  of  Soc- 
rates, who  endeavored  to  lead  him  to 
virtue,  and  undoubtedly  obtained  a  great 
ascendency  over  hiin,  so  that  A.  often 
quitted  his  gay  associates  for  the  company 
of  the  philosopher.  He  bore  arms,  for 
the  first  tune,  in  the  expedition  against 
Pptidtea,  and  was  wounded.  Socrates, 
who  fought  at  his  side,  defended  him,  and 
led  him  out  of  danger.  In  the  battle  of 
Delium^  he  wiis  azpong  the  cavah7  who 
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w^tc'  vifitf^ious,  bnt,  the  infimliy  being 
beateOf  he>  was  obliged  to  flee,  as  well  as 
Ihe  rest  He  oTertook  Socrates,  who  was 
retreating  on  foot,  Accompanied  bini,  and 
protected  him.  As  long  as  the  dema- 
gogue Cleon  lived.  A*  was  principally 
distinguished  fqr  luxury  and  prodigality, 
and  did  not  min^^e  in  the  affiors  ofstate. 
On  the  death  of  Cieon,  422  B.  C,  Nicias 
succeeded  in  making  a  peace  for  50  years 
between  the  Athenians^  and  Lacedsemo- 
niaos.  A^  jealous  of  the  influence  of 
Nicias,  and  offended  becanse  the  Lace- 
deemonians,  with  whom  he  was  connected 
by  the  ties  of  hospitality,  had  not  applied 
to  him,  fomented  aome  disagreement  be- 
tween the  two  nations  into  an  occasion 
for  breaking  the  peace.  The  Lacedcemo- 
nians  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens;  A* 
received  them  with  apparent  good  will, 
and  advised  them  to  conceal  their  cre- 
dentials, lest  the  Athenians  ^hould  pre- 
scribe conditions  to  them*  Tneymifiered 
themselves  to  be  duped,  and,  when  called 
into  the  assembly,  declared  that  they  were 
without  credentials.  A.  rose  immedi- 
ately, accused  them  of  ill  faith,  and  indu- 
eed  the  Athenians  to  form  an  alliance 
with  the  Argives.  A  breach  with  the 
LacedflBmonians  was-.t^e  consequence* 
A.  commanded  several  times  the  Atheni- 
an fleets,  which  devastated  the  Pelopon- 
nesus ;  but  even  then  he  did  not  relrain 
from  luxury  and  dissipation,  to  which  he 
pve  himself  up  entirely  after  his  return. 
On  one  occa^on,  after  le^ing  a  noctur- 
nal revel,  in  tlie  company  of  some  friends, 
he  hud  a  wager  that  he  weuld  ^ve  the 
rigli  Hipponicus  a  box  on  the  ear,  and  so 
he  did.  This  act  made  a  great  noise  in 
the  city,' but  A.  went  to  the  injured  party, 
threw  off"  his  garment,  and  called  upon 
him  to  revenge  himself  by  whipping  him 
with  rods.  This  open*repentance  recon- 
ciled Hipponicus ;  lie  not  only  pardoned 
him,  but  gave  him  afterwards  his  daugh- 
ter, Hipparete,  in  marriage,  with  a  portion 
of  10  talents  ($10,506).  A.,  however,  still 
continued  his  levity  and  prodigahty.  llis 
extravagance  was  conspicuous  at  the 
Olympic  games,  where  he  entered  the 
stadium,  not  like  other  rich  men,  with  one 
chariot,  but  wiih  7  at  a  time,  and  gained 
the  3  first  prizes.  He  seems  to  have  been 
victor,  also,  in  the  Pythian  and  NemsBan 
games.'  All  this  together  drew  upon  him 
the  hatred  of  many  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
and  he  would  have  fidlea  a  sacrifice  to  the 
ostracism  (g.  v.),  jf  he  had  not,  in  connex- 
ion with  Nicias  and  PhcBflx,  who  feared 
a  similar  fiite,  artfully  contrived  to  procure 
the  banishment  of  his  most  finmid^bte 


enemy.  '  Soon  afterwards,  the  Atheniansi, 
at  the  instance  of  A.,  resolved  on  an  ex- 
pedition against  Sicily,  and  elected  him 
commander-in-chie^  together  with  Nicias 
and  Lamachus.  But,  during  the  prepara- 
tioos,  it  happened,  one  night,  that  all  the 
statues  of  Mercury  were  broken.  The 
enemies  of  A.  charged  him  with  the  act». 
but  pos^ned  a  public  accusation  till  he 
had  set  sail,  when  they  stirred  up  the 
people  against  him  to  such  a  degree,  that 
he  was  recalled,  in  order  to  be  tried.  A. 
had  been  veiy  successfiri  in  Bicily,  when 
he  feceived  the  order  to  return.  He 
obeyed,  and  embari*:ed,  but,  on  reaching 
Thurium,  disembarked,  and  concealed 
himself  Some  one  asking  him,  ^  How 
is  this,  Alcibiades?  have  you  no  confi- 
dence in  your  country?"  he  answered^ 
"I  would  not  trust  my  mother  when  ttiy 
life  is  concerned ;  fbr  she  might,  by  mis- 
take, take  a  black  stone  instead  of  a  white 
one."  He  was  condemned  to  death  <  in 
Athens,  and  said,  when  the  news  reaelied 
him,  ^  I  shall  show  the  Athenians  that  I 
am  yet  alive."  He  npw  went  to  Argos, 
thence  to  Sparta,  where  he  made  himself 
a  favorite,  by  conforming  closely  to  the 
prevailing  strictness  of  manners.  Here 
he  succeeded  in  inducing  the  Lacedeemo- 
nians  to  form  an  alhance  with  the  Persian 
king,  and,  after  tlie  unfortunate  issue  of 
the  Athenian  expedition  a^nst  Sicily, 
he  prevailed  on  them  to  assist  the  inhab- 
itants of  Chios  in  throwing  off  the  yoke 
of  Athens.  He  went  himself  thither,  and, 
on  his  arrival  in  Asia  Minor,  roused  the 
whole  of  Ionia  to  insurrection  against  the 
Athenians,  and  did  them  considerable  in- 
jury. But  Agis  and  the  principal  leadecs 
of  the  Spartans  became  jealous  of  him, 
on  acoount  of  his  success,  and  ordered 
their  commanders  in  Ama  to  cause  him  to 
be  assasslhated  A.  suspected  their  plan, 
and  went  to  Tissaphemes^  a  Persian  sa- 
tiaj[),'who  was  ordered  to  act  in  concert 
with  the  'Laoedaemonians.  Here  he 
changed  his  manners  once  more,  adopted 
the  luxurious  habits  of  Asia,  and  under- 
stood how  to  make  himself  indispensable 
to  the  satrap.  As  he  could  no  longer 
trust-  the  I^acedsBmoiyans,  he  imdertook 
to  serve  his  country,  and  showed  Tissa- 
phemes  that  it  was  against  the  interest  of 
the  Persian  king  to  weaken  the  Athenians 
cnturely.  On  tlie  contrary,  3parta  and 
Athens  ought  to  be  preserved  fbr  their 
mutual  inJQiy.  Tissaphemes  followed  this 
advice,  and  afiforded  the  Athenians  seme 
reUefl  The  liAter  had,  at  that  tune,  con- 
siderate forces  at  Saihoe.  A.  sent  woid 
to  theu:  cominaiider^  tba^  if  the  tie^i- 
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timiBDeflB  of  the  people  wad  supiM^essedt 
and  the  govemmmit  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  nobles,  he  would  procure  for  them 
die. friendship  of  Tissapnemes,  and  pre- 
vent the  junction  of  the  Phcenician  and 
Laoedsemonian  fleets.  This  demand  was 
^FBHted,  and  Pisander  sent  to  Athens ;  by 
whose  means  the  government  of  the  city 
was  put  into  the  hands  of  a  council  con- 
sisting of  400  persons.  As,  however,  the 
coun^  showed  no  intaption  to  recall  A., 
the  army  of  Samos  chose  him  their  com- 
mander, and  exhorted  him  to  go  directly 
to  Athens,  and  overthrow  the  power  of 
the  tyrants.  He  wished,  however,  not  to 
return  .to  his  coimtry  before  lie  had  done 
it  scune  services,  and  ^her^fore  attacked 
and  totally  defeated  the  fleet  of  the  Lace- 
dsemonians.  When  he  retomed  to  TiB- 
sapheoies,  the  latter,  iuiorder  not  to  appear 
a  participator  in  the  act,  caused  him  to  be 
arrested  in  Saxdis.  But  A.  ^>und  means 
to  escape ;  plaeed  himself  at  tlie  head  of 
the  Athenian  army ;  conquered  the  Lace- 
demonians and  Persians,  at  (>jrzicu8,  by 
sea  and  land;  took  Cyzicus,  Chalcedon 
and  Byzantium ;  restored  the  sovereignty 
of  the  sea  to  the  Athenian8,«and  returned 
to  his  country,  whither  he  bad  been  re- 
called, on  the  motion  of  Critias,  -  He  was 
received  with  general  eiithusiasm ;  for  the 
Athenians  considered  hjs  exile  the  cause 
of  all  their  misfortunes. .  But  this  triumph 
veas  of  short  duration.  He  was  sent  with 
100  ^ps  to  Asia ;  but,  not  being  supplied 
with  money  to  pay  his  soldiers,  he  saw 
himself  uuder  the  necessity  of  seeking 
help  in  Caria,  and  committed  the  com- 
mand .to  Antiochud.  who  was  drawn  into 
a  snare  by  Lysander,  and  lost  his  13W. 
and  a  part  of  his  ships.  The  enemies- of 
A.  improved  this  opportunity  to  accfise 
him,  and  proiuire  his  removal  from  office. 
A.  went  to  Pactyae  in 'Thrace,  collected 
troops,  and  waged  war  against  the  Thra- 
cians.  He  obtained  considerable  booty, 
and  secured  the  quiet  of  the  neighboring 
Greek  cities.  The  Athenian  fleet  was,  at 
that  time,  lying  at  iEgos  Potamos.  He 
pointed  out  to  the  generals  the  danger 
which  threatened  them,  advised  them  to 
go  to  Sestos,  and  oflered  his  assistatfoe  to 
force  tfie  LacedsBmonian  general,  Lysan« 
der,  either  to  fight,  or  to  make  peace.  But 
they  did  not  listen  to  him,  and  soon  afl»r 
were  totally  defeated.'  A.,  fearing  the 
power  of  the  LacedsBmonians,  betook 
himself  ta  Bithyma,  and  was  about  to  go 
to  Aitazerxes  to  procure  his  asostance  ror 
his  coimtry.  In  the  meantune,  the  30 
t^nmta,  whom  Ljrsander,  after  the  capture 
<nAtheii8»  had  set  up  thero^  requested  the 


latter  to  cause^A.  to  be  assesBinated.  But 
Lysander  deo}ined^  ontil  he  received  an 
order  to  the  same  effect  fittm  his  own  gov- 
ernment He  th^i  charged  Phamabazas 
with  the  execution  of  it  A.  was  at  that 
time  with  Timandra,  his  mistress,  in  a 
castle  in  Phrygia.  The  assistants  of 
Pharaabazes  set  fire  to  his  house,  and 
killed  him  with  their  arrows,- wh^  he  had 
already  escaped  the  conflagration.  <  Ti- 
mandra  buried  the  body  wStti  due  h«nor. 
Thus  A.  ended  his  life,  404  B.  C,  about 
45  years  old.  He  was  endowed  by  mature  < 
with  distingui^ed  qualities,  a  rare  talent 
to  captivate^ond  rule  men,  and  uncommon 
eloquence,  although  he  could  not  t»o- 
itounce  r,  and  stuttered ;  but  he  had  no 
fixed  principles,  and  Was  governed  only  by 
external  circumstances.  He  was  without 
that  elevation  of  soul,  which'steadily  pur- 
sues the  path  of  vurtue^  on  the  other  hand, 
%c  possessed  that  boldness  which  arises 
^m  consciousness  of  superiori^,  and 
which  shrinks  fixmi  no  difliqul^y,  because 
always  confident  of  .success.  Plutarch 
^md  ComeKus  Nepos,  among  the  ancients, 
have  vmtten  his  life. 

Alci]>es  ;  a  surname  of  Hercules,  usual- 
ly.derived  firom  the  naqie  of  his  ^rand- 
mther,  Alcwus,  the  father  of  Amphitryon. 

ALciifouB ;  said  to  have  been  a  king  of 
the  Pheeacians,  in  the  island  now  called 
Corfu,  His  gardeiis  have  immortalized 
his  memory.  The  passages  in  which 
Homer  describes  his  hospitality  toward 
Ulysses,  and  the  ardent  desire  of  thcf  lat- 
ter to  reach  his  home,  are  most  beautiful 
He  was  a  grandson  of  Neptune. 

AxcipnaoN ;  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  Grecian  epistolary  writers.  Nothing 
is  known  of,  his  life,  and  even  his  age  is 
uncertain.  It  is  probable  that  he  belongs  . 
to  the  second  century  after  Christ  We 
have  116  fictitious  letters  by  him ;  the  ob- 
ject of  which  seems  to  be,  to  represent 
the  manners,  thoag^ts  and  feelings  of 
certain  stron^Iy-moriced  classes  in  the 
^p^  commumcation  of  epistolary  inter- 
ootu^.  These  letters  are  dlstinjguished 
by  purity,  clearness  and  simphcity  of 
language  and  style.  Principal  editions, 
Geneva,  1606 ;  Leipsic,  1715,  and  one  in 
1798,  at  the  same  place,  by  T.  A*  Wag- 
nsr.  ^^ 

'AbcvfoN ;  the  son  of-Amphiaraus  and 
Briphyle  (q- v.)  of  Argos ;  chosen  chief  of 
thje  seven  Epigoni,  m  which  capacity  he 
took  and  destroyed  Tbelxjs.  His  father, 
going  to  war,  charged  A.  to  put  to  death 
Eriphyle,  who  had  betrayed  him.  He  did 
so,  and  was  pursued  by  the  fbries.  An 
oracle  informed  him,  that,  to  escape  their 
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vengeance,  he  HiuBt  reside  in  aland .wfaicli 
waa  not  in  existence  whea  he  was  cunied 
hf  his  mother.  He  at  last  found  rest,  for 
a*  sboct  time,  04  an  island  in  the  river 
Aehelous,  where  he  married  CaUirrhoe, 
the  daugliten  of  the  god  of  the  river, 
after  repudiating  his  former  wife,  Arsino€. 
But  he  did  not  Ton|  ei:joy  peace.  At  the 
request  of  his  wire,  he  attempted  to  re* 
cover  the  fatal  nec^^lace  of  Hennione 
fiom  his  former  ^theivin-Iaw,  the  priest 
Phlegeus,  who  caused  him  to  be  mur- 
dered i)y  his  sons. 

Alcbian  ;  a  Orecian  poet,  son'of  a  Spar- 
tan slaye^  bohi  at  Sardis,  in  Lydia,  about 
670  Teavs  B.  C.  He  seems  to  have  lived, 
for  the  nmst  part,  in  Sparta,  where  he  ob- 
tained the  rights  of  citizenship.  He  song 
hymns,  pseans  and  other  lyrical  poems,  in 
the  Doric  dialect,  and  gave  tlieir  polished 
form  to  these  higher  kinds  of^  poetry. 
His  remaining  works  were  collected  by 
F.  Th.  Welcker  (Giessen,  1815,  4to). 

■  ALCMEifA ;  the  daughter  of  filectryon, 
and  wife  of  Amphitiyon.  Jupiter  loved 
h^,  and  deceived  iier  by  assuming  the 
form  of  her  husband.  From  this- con- 
nexion, which  continued  for  ^  nights, 
sprang  Hercules. 

Alcobdol;  the  purely  spirituous  part 
of  all  liquors  that  have  undergone  the 
vinous  rermentation,  and  derived  fi^m 
none  but  such  as  are  susceptible  of  it 
As  a  chemical  ogent^  it  is  of  the  highest 
importance,  involving  in  its  various  com- 
binations all  the  grand  principles  of  chem- 
istry.— It  has  been  found  that  spirit  of 
wine,  of  sp.  gr.  ,867,  when  enclosed  in  a 
Madder,  and  exposed  for  some  time  in  the 
air,  is  converted  into  alcohol  of  sp.  gr. 
,817,  the  water  only  escaping  through 
the  coats  of  the  bladder* — Alcohol,  ob- 
tained by  slow  and  careful  distillation,  is 
a  limpid,  coloriess  liquid,  of  an  agreeable 
smell,  and  a  strong,  pungent  flavor.  Its  . 
specific  gravity  vanes  with  its  purity,  the 
purest  obtained  by  rectification  over  chlo- 
ride of  calcium  being  ,791 ;  as  it  usually 
occurs,  it  is  yB20  at  60°.  If  rendered  as 
pure  as  possible  by  simple  distillation,  it 
can  scarcely  be  obtained  of  a  lower  spe- 
cific gravity  than  ,825  at  60°.— Mr.  Hut- 
ton  is  lanl  t!o  have  8u<^ceeded  in  fireezing 
alcohol,  but  the  fkct  is  regarded  as  doubt- 
ful, as  ^e  means  by  which  he  efiected  hs 
congelation  were  never  disclosed.  Mr. 
Wa&er  exposed  it  to  a  temperature  of 
— 9P,  but  no  congelation  took  place ;  it 
has,  therefore,  been  much  used  in  the  oon- 
stmcUon  of  thermometers.  Even  when 
diluted  with  an  equal  weight  of  water,  it 
reqinras  a  cold  of  6°  below  0  to  congeal 


it  When  of  a  specific  gravity  of  ,825,  it 
boils  at  the  temperature  of  176°,  the  bar- 
ometrical pressure  being  30  inches.  In 
the  vacuum  of  an  air-pump  it  boils  St 
common  temperatures.  The^)ecifiogiav- 
ity  of  the  vapor  of  atcohol,  compared  with 
atmospheric  air,  is  4,613.-^Aloohol  may 
be  mixed  in  all  proportions  with  water, 
and  the  specific  gnvity  of  the  mixture  is 
peater  than  the  mean  of  the  two  liquids, 
m  consequence  of.  a  diminution  of  bulk 
that  occurs  on  mixture. — ^The  strengtli 
of  such  spirituous  liquors  as  consist  of 
little  else  than  water  and  alcohol,  is  of 
course  ascertained  by  their  specific  gravis 
ty ;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  levying  duties 
upon  them,  this  is»ascertained  by  die  hy- 
drometer. But  the  only  correct  mode  of 
ascertaining  the  specific  gravity  of  liquids, 
is  b^  weiglnng  them  in  a  delicate  jMuanee 
against  an  equal  volume  6f  pure'  water, 
of  a  similar'teiAporature.-^Alcohol  is  ex- 
tremely infiammable,  ond  bums  with  & 
pale-blue  fiame,  scarcely  visible  in  bright 
day-li^t  It  occasions  no  fuliginous  de- 
position, upon  substances  held  over  it,  and 
the  products  of  its  combusdon  are  carbonic 
ackl  and  water,  the  weight  of  the  water 
considerably  exceeding  mat  of  the  alco- 
hol consuAied.  According  to  Saussure, 
iun.  100  parts  of  alcohol  afi[brd,  when 
burned)  136  parts  of  water.  The  steady 
and  uniform  heat,  which  it  gives  during 
combustion,  makes  it  a  valutmle  materifu 
for  lamps. — The  action  between  alcohol 
and  some  of  the  metals,  particularly  pla- 
tiiiuni,  is  remarkable.  When  a  small 
piece  of  thin  platinum  leaf,  suspended  by 
a  wire,  is  heated  by  a  spirit  lamp,  and 
then  quickly  put  into  a  glass,  in  which 
there  is  a  Uttle  alcohol,  so  that  it  shall  re- 
mifin  just  over  the  sur&ce,  and  of  course 
in  the  vapor  arising  from  the  alcohol,  it 
continues  red-hot,*  as  long  as  there  is  any 
fluid  in  the*  jar ;  which  is  owing  to  the  va- 
por undergoing  a  sort  of  combustion,  and 
generating  heat  sufficient  to  keep  die 
metal  in  that  state.  Tins  action  afibrds 
the  means  of  making  a  lamp  vntfaout 
fiame. — ^There  are  some  substances  which 
communicate  color  to  the  flame  of  alco- 
hol ;,  from  bpracic  acid,  it  acquiresa.green* 
ish-yellow  tint ;  nitre  and  the  soluble  salts 
of  baryta  cause  it  to  bum  yellow,  and 
those  of  strontia  give  it  a  beieiutifld  rb^ 
color  r  cupreous  salts  impart  a  fine  green 
dnge. — Alcohol  dissolves  pure  soda  and 
potassa,  bnt  it  does  not  act  upon  their 
carbonates ;  consequently,  if  the  latter  be 
mixed  widi  alcohol  containing  water,  the 
liquor  separates  into  two  pomons,  the  up^ 
per  being  alcohol  dquived^  to  a  consider- 
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ible  exteni,  of  water,  and  the  lower  the 
aqueous  sohition  of  the  carbonate.  The 
akoho^c  solution  of  caustic  potassa  was 
Imown  in  old  pharmacy  under  the  name 
of  Vaa  Hdmoni^a  Hneture  of  tartar.  It 
is  used  for  purifying  potassa. — ^Alcohol 
dissolves  the  greater  number  of  the  acids. 
It  absorbs  many  ffaseous  bbdie&  It  dis- 
solves the  vegetable  acids,  the  volatile  oils, 
the  reeine,  tan  and  extractive  matter,  and 
many  of  the  soiqis ;  the  greater  number 
of  the  fixed  oils  are  taken  up  by  it  in  small 
quantities  only,  but  some  are  dissolved 
largei^.-rThe  composition  of  alcohol  was 
investumted  by  Saussure  and  Gay-Lus- 
aac  The  result  was,  that  100  parts  of 
pure  alcohol  consist  of 

Hydrogen 13,70) 

Carbon 51,98  V  100,00. 

Oxygen 34^) 

These  nujo^rs  approach  to  3  propor> 
tionals  of  hydrogen,  '^S;  2  of  carbon, 
«=s  12 ;  and  1  of  oxygen,  «=  8.  Or  it  may 
be  regarded  ias  composed  of  1  voL  carbu* 
reted  hydrogen,  and  1  vol.  of  the  vapor 
of  water ;  the  2  volumes  being  condensed 
into  1,  the  specific  gravity  of  Uie  vapor  of 
alcohol,  compared  with  conunon  air,  will 
be  1,599,  or,  according  to  Gay-Lussac, 
1,61^  When  alcohol  is  submitted  to  dk^ 
tillatton  with  certain  acids,  a  peculiar 
<;Qmpound  is  formed,  called  ether  (q.  v.), 
the  oifTerent  ethers  being  distinguished  by 
the  names  of  the  acids  employed  in  th^ 
preparation. 

Ai.coiuir.  (See  Koran.) 
ALCUDiji.  (See  Qodoy.) 
AisCVitmSj  or  Albinus^  Flaccus;  an 
Englishman,  renowned,  in  his  age,  for 
learning;  the  confidant,  instnicterimd  ad- 
viser of  Charlemagne.  He  was  bom  in 
York  (according  to  some,  near  Londonj 
HI  732,  was  educated  under  the  care  or 
the  venerable  Bede^and  bishop  Esbert, 
and  was  made  abbot  of  Cantm>ury. 
Charlemagne  became  acquainted  with 
him  in  Ftirma,  on  his  return  fiiom  Rome, 
whence  he  had  brou^t  the  pallium  for  a 
friend ;  invited  him,  m  7&2,  to  his  court, 
and  made  use  of  his  services  in  his  en- 
deavors to  civilize  his  subjects.  In  the 
royal  academy,  he  was  <^ed  Flaccut 
JMbimu.  To  secure  the  benefit  of  his  in- 
structions, Charlemagne  established  at  his 
court  a  school,  call^  Palatma^  and  in- 
trusted him  with  the  superintendence  of 
several  monasteries,  in  which  A.  exerted 
Inniself  to  difibse  a  knowledge  of  the  sci- 
ences. Most  of  the  schools  in  FVance 
ivere  either  founded  or  improved  by  him ; 
thus  he  founded  the  school  in  the  abbey 
of  8t.  Martin  of  Tours,  in  796^  after  the 
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plan  of  the  school  in  York.  He  himadf 
mstructed  a  large  number  of  scholars  in 
this  sohool,  who  afterwards  qiread  the 
light  of  learning  throujgh  the  empire  of 
the  Franks.  A.  took  his  leave  of  the  court 
in  801,  and  retired  to  the  abbey  of  8t 
Martin  of  Tours,  but  kept  up  a  constant 
correi^ndence  with  Charles  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  in  804.  He  left,  besides 
many  theological  writings,  several  ele^ 
mentary  works  in  the  branches  of  philos- 
c^hy, rhetoric  and  philology;  also  poems, 
and  a  large  number  of  letters,  the  style  of 
whiciiy  however,  is  not  pleasingyand  plain- 
ly betrays  the  uncultivated  character  of 
the  age ;  nevertheless,  he  is  acknowledged 
as  the  most  learned  and  polished  man  of 
his  time.  He  understood  Latin,  Graek 
and  Hebrew.  His  works  appeared  in 
Piffis,  1617,  foL,  and,  in  a  more  complete 
fbrm,  in  Ratisbon,  1777, 2  vols.,  foL 

Aldebarar,  or  the  buWs  eye,  in  astnm. ; 
a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  south- 
em  eye  of  the  constdlation  Taurus. 

Au>EaoND£,  St  Philip,  of  Mamix,  lord 
of  mount  St  Aldegonde,  was  bora  in  Brus- ' 
sels,  1536,  and  studied  in  Geneva.  He 
drew  up,  in  the  begmmng  of  Dec  1565, 
the  act  of  compromise  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  privileges  of  the  Netherluids, 
which  was  signed  by  count  Louis  of  Nas- 
sau, Heniy  of  Brederode  and  hunself.  The 
act  was  directed  chiefly  against  the  intro- 
duction of  the  inquisition  into  the  Neth- 
erlands, and  the  members  promised  to 
assist  each  other  with  their  persons  and 
property.  It  was  rejected,  however,  by 
the  regent  Marvaret  In  1566,  Alva  ar- 
rived. St  A.  fled,  with  the  firiends  of 
the  prince  of  Orange,  to  Germany,  and 
returned  with  them  as  their  leading  coun- 
sellor. In  1573,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Spaniards,  at  Maesluys^  was  afterwards 
exchanged,  and  conduced  many  diplo- 
matic negotiations  of  the  young  republic 
abroad.  He  defended  Antwerp  a  long 
time,  though,  not  sucoessfiilly.  He  as- 
sisted in  estabhshing  the  university  of 
Leyden,  and  died  there,  professor  of  the- 
olosy,  in  1598. 

Alper  HO VEN,  battle  at,  March  1, 1793. 
The  engagement  near  this  town,  situated 
between  Juliers  and  Aix  la  Chapelle, 
opened  the  campaif^n  of  1793.  The  year 
previous,  the  Austnans  had  been  obliged, 
after  the  biutle  of  Jemimpe,  to  evacuate 
Belgium,  and  retire  bemnd  the  Roer. 
Duinouriez,  at  the  befpnning  of  the  year 


1793,  threatened  Holland  with  an  inva^ 
sioiL  To  prevent  this,  and  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Maestricht,  the  piinee  of  Cobuiv 
di^  together  Mb  army,  consisting  of 
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4(1^000  men,  behind  the  Roer,  and  fcrrded 
chis  riTer,  March  1,  in  2  columns,  at  Duren 
and  Juliers.  In  the  engagement  which 
ensued,  the  French  lost  a)M>ut  6006  men 
killed  and  wounded,  and  4000  prisoners. 
On  the  following  day,  Aix  la  Chapelle 
and  liege  were  occupied,  the  siege  of 
Maestricht  raised,  and  the  French  active- 
ly pursued.  At  Neerwinden  the  French 
halted,  and  received  a  reinforcement,  con- 
sisting of  the  corps  destined  to  invade  Hol- 
land, but  were  beaten  here,  March  18,  a 
second  time.  v 

Alder.  The  alder  or  owler  (hetula 
€ttnu»)  is  a  tree  which  ffrpws  in  wet  situ- 
ations, and  is  distinffuiwed  by  its  flower- 
stalks  being  branched,  its  leaves  being 
roundish,  waved,  serrated  and  downy  at 
the  bronchingof  the  veins  beneath.  It  is 
common  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the 
United  States  of  America.  There  are  few 
means  of  better  emploving  swampy  and 
morassy  grounds,  than  by  planting  them 
with  alders ;  for,  although  the  grcmth  of 
these  trees  is  not  rapid,  the  uses  to  which 
they  are  applicable  are  such  as  amply  to 
compensate  for  the  slowness  with  which 
they  come  to  perfection.  The  wood  of 
the  alder,  ^niiioh  is  in  mat  demand  ft>r 
xnachlneiy,  is  fi-equenUy  wrought  into 
cogs  for  mill-wheels,  as  it  is  peculiarly 
adapted  for  all  kinds  of  woric  which  are 
to  be  kept  constantly  in  water.  It  is  con- 
sequently used  fi)r  pumps,  sluices,  pipes, 
drains  and  conduits  of  different  descrip- 
tions, and  for  the  foundation  of  buildings 
situated  in  swamps.  For  these  purposes, 
it  has  been  much  cultivated  in  Flanders 
and  Holland.  It  is  conmionly  used  for 
bobbins,  wonran^s  shoe-heels,  ptougfa- 
men's  clogs,  arid  numerous  articles  of 
turnery  ware.  This  wood  also  serves  for 
many  domestic  and  rural  uses,  for  spin- 
mng-wheels,  trouehs,  the  handles  of  tools, 
ladders,  cartwheels,  &c.  The  roots  and 
knots  furnish  a  beautifully-veined  wood, 
neariy  of  th«y  color  of  mahogany,  and  well 
adapted  for  cabinet-work.  The  bark  may 
be  advantageously  used  m  the  operations 
of  tanning  and  leather-dressing,  and  by 
fishermen  for  staining  their  nets.  This  and 
the  young  twigs  are  sometimes  employ- 
ed m  dyeinff,  and  yield  diflerent  shades 
of  yellow  and  red.  The  Laplanders  chew 
the  bark  of  the  ald^,  and  dye  their  leather 
garments  red  with  the  saliva  thus  pro- 
duced. With  the  addition  of  copperas,  it 
yields  a  black  dye,  used  to  a  conaderable 
extent  in  cokninff  cotton.  In  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  we'  are  informed  that 
young  branches  of  the  alder,  cut  down  in 
the  summer,  qmad  OT«r  the  fields,  and 


left  during  the  winter  to  decay,  are  found 
to  answer  the  purpose  of  manure.  The 
fiesh-^athered  leaves,  being  covered  with 
a  glutmous  moisture,  are  said  to  be  somch 
times  strewed  upon  floors  to  destroy  fleas, 
which  become  entangled  in  it,  as  birds  are 
with  bird-hme. 

Alderbian  {(bUoTj  eldef,  and  man); 
among  the  ancient  Saxons,  the  second 
order  of  nobility.  It  was  synon^ous 
with  the  Latin  comes,  the  eona  or  jarl  of 
the  Danes  (which  after  the  Danish  times 
superseded  it),  and  the  senior  and  f?u^*or 
of^  the  Franks.  The  aldermen  were  at 
first  governors  of  counties,  and  were  ad- 
min^ into  the  toittenagemotf  or  great 
council  of  the  nation ;  cave  their  consent 
to  the  public  statutes ;  kept  order  among 
the  fieieholders  at  the  county  courts ;  in 
times  of  war,  appeared  at  the  head  of  the 
military  forces  of  their  shires,  and  were 
called  dukes,  or  heretogen,  {the  Germ,  her- 
2og),  They  were  at  first  appointed  by 
the  king,  and  were  afterwards  elected  l^ 
the  freeholders  of  the  shire ;  at  first  the 
office  was  during  good  behavior,  but  final- 
ly became  hereditary.  Aldermen,  at  pres- 
ent, are  officers  associated  with  the  mayor 
of  a  city,  for  the  administration  of  the 
municipal  government,  both  in  England 
and  the  United  States.  In  some  places, 
they  act  as  judges  in  certain  civil  and 
mminal  eases.  In  Iiondon,  there  are- 
26  flJdermen,  who  preside  over  the  26 
wards  of  the  city,  and  from  whose  num- 
ber the  mayor  is  elected  annually. 

Aldhelm.  (See  Adkelm,) 

Aldernet  ;  an  island  on  the  coast  of 
Normandy,  about  8  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence. Though  within  7  miles  of  cwje  la 
Hogue,  it  is  subject  to  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain.  With  Guernsey,  Jersey  and  Saric, 
it  forms  the  only  part  of  the  possessions 
of  William  the  Conqueror  that  now  re- 
main under  the  government  of  England. 
A.  is  about  30  miles  from  the  nearest 
part  of  die  English  coast,  and  about  18 
fix>m  Guernsey.  The  race  qf  A,  )»  ^ 
name  given  to  the  strait  running  be- 
tween the  coast  of  France  end  this  island. 
The  town  of  this  name,  about  2  miles 
fix)m  the  harbor,isbutpcK)riybuilt,and  con- 
tains about  1000  inhabitants.  In  stormy 
w'eather,  the  whole  coast  is  dangerous, 
particulariy  from  a  ridge  of  rocks,  called 
the  CotfAcetf,  which  form  numerous  eddies 
that  have  oflen  proved  fatal  to  mariners. 
The  aur  is  salubrious,  the  soil  fertile  and 
much  cultivated ;  but  the  custom  of  gav- 
elkhid  dividing  the  lands  into  small  parts, 
keeps  the  people  in  a  state  of  poverty. 
They  send  grain  to  England.    In  1119, 
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Heniy,  duke  of  Nonkiandy,  son  of  king 
Beniy  I,  with  many  nobles,  was  lost  near 
this  island ;  and  in  1744,  the  Victoiy,  of 
116  guns,  admiral  sir  John  Balchen,  with 
1100  marines  and  sailors,  was  lost  near 
the  coast  of  A* 

Aldine  Editions  ;  ^  the  name  giren 
to  the  woiks  which  proceeded  from  the 
press  of  the  family  of  Aldus  Manutius. 
(See  Manuthu.)  Recommended  by  their 
mtrinae  value,  as  Well  as  by  a  splendid 
exterior,  they  nave  gained  the  respect  of 
scholars,  and  the  attention  of  book-col- 
lectors. Many  of  thfem  are  the  first 
editions  of  Greek  and  Roman  classics, 
and  some  have  not  been  printed  again ; 
as  Bhdans  Grcsci^  Mexanatr  ^kiidUi- 
tnns.  The  text  of  the  modem  classical 
authors  printed  by  them,  as  Petrarca, 
Dante,  Boccaccio  and  others,  was  criti- 
cally revised  from  tnanuscripts.  Gener- 
ally ^)eaking,  their  editions  are  distin- 
Siished  for  correctn^s,  though  their 
reek  classics  are  inferior,  in  this  respect, 
to  their  Latin  and  Italian^  These  edi- 
tions, especially  those  of  Aldus  Manutius, 
the  fioher,  are  of  importi\nce  in  the  his- 
tory of  printing.  Aldus  deserves  much 
cr^t  for  his  beautiful  types.  He  had 
nine  kinds  of  Greek  types,  and  no  one 
before  him  printed  so  much  and  so  beau- 
tifully in  this  language.  Of  the  Latin 
charac;^er  he  procured  14  kinds  of  type. 
Among  the  latter  is  the  antiqtMy  with 
which  Bembua  (U  JEtna^  149^  4u>^  is 

f rimed;  a  very  beautiful  character.  The 
tolic  characters,  inv^ited  and  out  by 
Francesco  of  Bologna,  and  brought  into 
use  by  Aldus,  who  employed  them  for 
the  collection  of  editions  of  ancient  and 
modem  classics,  in  8vo.  (the  first  of  which, 
Virgil,  appeared  in  1501),  are  less  hand- 
some ;  tney  are  too  stifi^and  angular,  and 
fiu2lty  in  a  technical  respect,  on  account 
of  the  many  letters  connected  together. 
He  had  even  three  kinds  of  Hebrew  types. 
He  was  no  fiiend  to  ornaments  of  the 
capitals,  roses,  vignettes  and  the  like. 
The  HypneroUmaJiia  PoUpkUh  1499,  foL, 
is  his  only  work  furnished  with  orna- 
ments of  that  kind  and  wood-cuts.  His 
paper  is  invariably  stronc  and  white.  He 
mtroduced  the  custom  of  striking  offsome 
copies  of  an  edition  on  better,  finer  and 
whiter  paper  than  the  rest ;  first,  in  the 
EputoUe  Uraeay  1499.  He  also  first  pub- 
lished sii^le  copies  on  ]ai]Ke  paper,  in  the 
edition  ofPhilostratus,  150L  He  printed 
also  the  fiivt^  impressions  on  blue  paper, 
beginning  with  some  copies  of  the  lAhri  de 
Re  Rutiica  and  Quinctuian,  both  iQ  1514. 
BiB  impressions  on  parchment  were  em- 


inently beantifiiL  His  ink  is  of  excellent 
Quality.  At  the  same  time,  his  prices  wen 
&jr.  His  Aristotle,  5  vols.  foL,  cost  only 
11  ducats.  The  press  sunk  in  reputation 
under  the  care  of  his  son  Paul^  and  bis 
grandson  Aldus.  When  it  was  broken 
up,  in  1597,  after  a  duration  of  100  years, 
and  after  producing  906  editions,  it  was 
distinguished  in  nothing  fitmi  other 
presses  in  the  country.  The  AUine  edi- 
tions, eq[)ecially  those  of  the  fether^  were 
eariy  sought  for.  The  printers  in  Lvons, 
and  the  (Sunti  in  Florence,  in  1503,  found 
it  advantageous  to  publish  inferior  and 
spurious  reraints.  In  modem  times,  they 
have  been  highly  prized  by  scientific  col- 
lectors. The  Ihra  6.  Mar.  virg.^  of 
1497  (lately  sokl  for  100  ducats),  the  Vir- 
gil of  1501, and  the  Rkeiaris  QrmciyiM,  to 
mention  the  very  rare  editions  between 
1494  and  1497,  are  particularly  scarce  and 
valuable^  The  bookseller  and  bibliogra- 
pher Renouard,  in  Paru^  and  the  grand 
duke  of  Tuscany,  possess  the  most  com- 

Elete  collections^  Of  the  former'^  excel- 
int  woric  on  the  press  of  Aldus,  a  8iq>- 
plementaiy  volume  appeared  in  1813.  A 
list  of  all  genuine  Akline  editions  is  given 
in  the  appendix  to  the  1st  voL  of  EbertV 
Biblioinraphical  Lexicon. — See,  also,  .^ 
naks  at  Vhnprimene  de$.AldeayOuHUtoir€ 
detirois  ManuUy  et  de  leun  edUionB;  par 
AnL  Aug,  Bjtwnwrd ;  second  edit,  Paris, 
1835,  3  vols.  8vo. ;  and  Repertwium  BSh- 
liographicvfa^  m  quo  lAbri  anmti  ab  Arte 
l^wtgrofihica  inoenla  iMj^tie  ad  Amum 

efwmerantur  pel  adeurtjidiu  redudentur; 
Opera  L,  Hain ;  Stuttguti.  The  second 
part  of  the  first  vol.  of  this  woi^  has  been 
published  quite  recenUy. 

Aldiki,  Antony,  was  bom  in  1756,  in 
Bologna ;  pursued  there,  and  afterwards 
in  Rome,  the  study  of  law ;  became  pro- 
fessor'of  law  in  Bologna;  was  sent  to 
Paris  by  hiA  fellow-citizens,  when  his  na- 
tive town,  in  the  days  of  the  revolution, 
withdrew  fix)m  the  pope's  dominion ;  and 
wa9  afterwards  a  member  of  the  council 
of  elders  who  presided  over  the  Cisalpine 
repubtic  In  1801,  he  became  a  member 
of^  the  conwUa  of  Lyons,  and  afterwards 
president  of  the  council  of  state,  firom 
which  he  was  excluded,  at  the  instance 
of  the  vice-president,  count  MdzL  Na- 
poleon appointed  him,  in  1805,  secretary 
of  state  for  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  with  the 
title  of  count  He  gained,  in  1819,  the 
confidence  of  the  Austrian  government, 
and  now  lives  in  Milan..  He  had  built, 
with  grei^  expense,  one  of  the  moei 
beautitul  pahices  in  the  paik  of  Hontmo- 
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rency,  noar  Paris,  and  adoraed  it  with  the 
finest  productions  of  Italian  ait.  It  was 
injured  so  much  at  the  second  occupation 
of  Paris,  in  1815,  that  nothing  could  be 
done  with  it,  except  to  sell  it  to  the  bande 
noire,  (q.  v.) 

ALDOBRANPiifi ;  the  name  of  a  princely 
fiiraily  at  Rome,  celebrated  in  the  histoiy 
of  art  on  account  of  an  antique  fresco,  in 
their  villa,  representinff  a  wedding,  and 
called  by  the  name  of  the  ^Idobrandme 
wedding.  It  was  discovered  in  the  time 
of  Clement  VIII,  not  far  from  the  church 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  in  the  district 
where,  formerly,  were  the  gardens  of 
Maecenas,  and  carried  thence  into  that 
villa.  Winckelmann  supposed  it  to  be 
the  wedding  of  Peleus  and  Thetis ;  the 
count  Bondy,  that  of  Manlius  and  Julia. — 
Several  scholars,  also,  of  this  name  have 
distinguished  themselves,  especially  Syl- 
vester A.,  famous  for  his  knowledge  of 
law,  and  his  brother  Thomas,  both  m  the 
16ch  century. 

Aldred  ;  abbot  of  Tavistock,  and  after- 
wards bishop  of  Worcester,  104d  He 
was  the  first  English  bishop  who  visited 
Jerusalem,  and  after  his  return  was  raised 
to  the  see  of  Yoik^  an  elevation,  which, 
when  he  appeared  at  Rome,  the  pope  in- 
fused to  ratify,  on  account  of  his  ignorance 
and  simony.  A.*s  solicitations,  however, 
prevailed,  and  he  received  the  pallium 
from  the  pontiff.  On  the  death  of  Ed- 
wanl  the  Uonfessor,  be  crowned  Harold, 
and  afterwards  the  Conqueror,  whose  es- 
teem he  enjoyed^  and  whose  power  he 
nuide  subservient  to  tho  views  of  the 
church.  When  he  had  received  some 
indignities  from  a  governor  of  York,  he 
flew  to  London,  and,  with  all  the  indig- 
nation and  haughtiness  of  an  oflfend^ 
prelate,  demanded  vengeance,  and  pro^ 
iiounced  a  curse  on  the  head  of  WiHiam. 
His  wrath  was  with  difficulty  pacified  by 
the  entreaties  of  the  sovereign  and  his 
noUes,  and  the  curse  was  recalled,  and 
changed  into  a  blesnng.  It  is  said  that 
he  died  with  grief,  on  seeing  the  north  of 
England  desolated  by  the  ravages  of 
Haiokl  and  Canute,  sons  of  Sweyn,  Sept 

11,  loea 

Aldus.    (See  Manvtius,) 

Alr  ;  a  fermented  liquor  obtained  from 
an  infusion  of  malt ;  differing  from  beer 
chiefty  in  having  a  less  proportion  of 
h<^  ^ee  Bmnng.)  We  first  hear  of 
ale  in  Egypt  The  natives  of  Spain,  the 
JnhahitantB  of  France,  the  abori^es  of 
Britain  and  Germany,  all  used  an  infusion 
of  barley :  and  it  was  called  b^  the  various 
names  of  ctdia  and  teria   in  the  first 


countrr,  cerevitia  in  the  second,  aad««r< 
nd  in  the  two  last ;  all  literally  signifying 
Hnmg  water,  Tacitus,  Diodorus  Siculus 
tatd  Pliny  speak  of  thn  beverage  as  com- 
mon amon^  the  nations  just  mentioned. 
Henry's  History  of  En^and  (8vo.  voL  iL 
p.  364),  Hume's  Hist.  (vol.  ii.  p.  924),  and 
rinkerton'^  Geography  (vol.  i.  p.  65),  give 
the  history  of  this  uquor  in  England. 
Dr.  Stubbs  (Phil.  Trana  No.  27)  says  that 
ale  may  be  preserved  fiom  turning  sour 
on  long  voynges,  by  putting  in  every 
rundlet  of  five  gallons,  after  facing  placed 
in  a  cask  on  board  the  ship,  not  to  be 
moved  again,  two  new-laid  eggs  whole. 
The  value  of  this  receipt,  however,  has 
been  disputed.  The  duties  on  ale  and 
beer  make  a  considerable  branch  of  the 
revenue  of  England.  They  were  first 
imposed  in  164^,  and  again  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  H. 

Alecto.    (See  Furies,] 
,  A-LE1E ;  the  situation  of  the  hehn  when 
it  is  pushed  down  to  the  lee  side  of  the 
ship,  m  order  to  put  the  ship  about,  or  to 
lay  her  head  to  the  windward. 

Aleoambe,  Philip;  an  author  whose 
writings  affoni  a  great  amount  of  infor- 
mation respecting  the  order  of  the  Jesuits. 
He  was  a  Jesuit,  bom  i^  Brussels,  1592. 
WsBiblio^que  dei  cmteurs  Jendtes  was 
published  at  Antwerp,  1643 ;  VUa  P.Joan- 
nis  Car^h.  LusHam  ex  SocieL  Jestt,  l2mo., 
Rome,  1649;  Herdes  et  Victimo!  Can- 
taHs  Societ,  JestL,  4to.  Rome,  1658 ;  Mar- 
ies iUustres  et  gesta  eorum  de  Societ, 
Jesu,  qui  in  Odium  Fidei  ab  Hceretieis  vd 
aliis  occisi  stmt,  foL  Rome,  1657.  A. 
died  at  Rome,  1652.  He  was  for  some 
time  confessor  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand, 
and  cdHerwards  retained  at  Rome  by  the 
general  of  his  order  as  secretary,  to  pre- 
pare the  Latin  despatches  to  Germany. 
\nie  BUdioUi^quc,  his  chief  work,  was 
also  published  in  Latin,  Rome,  1675. 

Alemanni  ;  that  is,  aU  men^  or  various 
sofis  of  men;  the  name  of  a  militaiy  con- 
federacy of  several  German  tribes,  which, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  3d  century, 
approached  the  Roman  territory.  Their 
setUements  extended,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Rhine,  fiom  lake  Constance,  the  Elbe 
and  the  Danube,  to  the  Maine  and  the 
Lahn.  Their  neighbors  on  the  east  were 
the  Suevi,  and,  fiuther  on,  tiie  Burgun- 
dians.  The  principal  tribes  composing 
the  Alemannic  league  were  the  Teucten, 
Usipetes,  Chatti  and  Vangiones.  Cam- 
caUa  first  fought  with  them,  on  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  Rhine,  in  211,  but  did  not 
conquer  them ;  Sevenis  was  likewise  un- 
successflil.    Maximin  was  the  first  who 
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cmiquered  and  drove  them  beyond  the 
Rhme,  m  236.  After  his  death,  they 
again  invaded  Gaul ;  but  Posthumius  de- 
feated them,  pursued  them  into  Germa- 
ny, and  fortined  the  boundary  with  ram- 
parts and  ditches ;  of  which  the  noounds 
near  Phoring,  on  the  Danube,  the  rampart 
extending  tmough  Hohenlohe  to  Jaxthau- 
sen,  and  the  ditch  with  palisadoes  on  the 
north  aide  of  the  Maine,  are  remnants. 
(^ee  DeintM  WaU,)  But  the  A.  did  not 
deast  from  their  incursions,  and  were 
successively  repulsed  by  LollianUs,  the 
successor  of  Posthumius,  by  the  emperor 
Probus,  in  282,  and  afterwards  by  Con- 
stantius  Ohlorus.  Nevertheless,  during 
the  disturbane^  in  the  empire,  and  untU 
Constantino  became  its  sole  master,  they 
occupied  the  tract  from  Mentz  to  Stras- 
burg.  At  last,  Julian  was  sent,  when 
Caesar,  to  Gaul,  in  357.  He  again  repulsed 
the  A.,  and  forced  their  princes,  of  whom 
there  were  then  eight,  to  sue  for  peace. 
Their  whole  force,  in  the  chief  battle 
against  Julian,  amounted  to  35,000  men. 
When  the  migration  of  the  northern  tribes 
began,  the  A.  were  among  the  hordes 
that  overran  Gaul.  They  spread  along 
the  whole  western  side  of  tlie  iKhine,  and, 
in  the  latter  half  of  tlie  5th  century,  over 
all  Helvetia.  At  last,  Ciovis  broke  their 
power  in  496,  subdued  them,  and  de- 
prived them  of  a  larire  portion  of  their 
possessions.  Many  of  them  fled  to  The- 
odoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  into  Italy 
and  the  Alps ;  the  greater  part,  however, 
returned  to  their  own  country. 

Alembert,  Jean  le  Bond  d',  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  mathematicians 
and  Hterary  character^  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, was  bom  in  Paris,  in  1717,  but  was 
exposed  by  his  parents,  madame  de  Ten- 
cin  and  the  X)oet  Destouches,  provincial 
commissary  of  artillery.  The  child  ap- 
peared so  weak,  that  the  police  officer,  in- 
stead of  carrying  it  to  the  foundling  hospi- 
tal, committed  it  to  the  care  of  the  ^ife  of  a 
poor  glazier.  Perhaps  he  had  secret  in- 
structions to  do  so ;  K)r,  although  his  pa- 
rents never  publicly  acknowledged  him, 
they  did  not  withdraw  tlieir  care  from 
him;  on  the  contrarv,  his  father  after- 
wards settled  upon  him  an  income  of 
1200  Uvres,  a  sum  which  was  then  stu- 
dent to  procure  tlie  necessaries  of  life. 
He  showed  much  ^ility  in  learning,  and 
at  the  age  of  4  years,  was  sent  to  a  board- 
ine-schooL  He  was  but  10  years  old, 
when  the  principal,  a  man  of  merit,  de- 
clared that  he  could  teach  him  no  more. 
He  entered  the  college  Mazarin  at  the 
axe  of  12.  His  talents  surprised  hia  in- 
13* 


atructers,  who  tbousht  th^  had  found  in 
him  a  second  Pascfu  to  suoport  the  cause 
of  the  Jansenists,  with  wnom  they  were 
closely  connected.  He  wrote,  in  the  first 
years  of  his  philosophical  studies,  a  com- 
mentary on  the  epistle  of  Paul  to  the 
Romans.  But,  when  he  began  to  study 
mathematics,  this  science  captivated  him 
so  much,  that  he  renounced  all  theologi- 
cal disputes.  He  left  college,  studied 
law,  became  an  advocate,  but  did  not 
oease  to  occupy  himself  with  mathemat- 
ics, though  he  was  almost  entirely  desti- 
tute of  property.  A  pamphlet  on  the 
motion  of  solid  bodies  in  a  fluid,  and  an- 
other on  the  integral  calculus,  which  he 
laid  beft»re  the  academy  of  sciences  in 
1709  and  1740,  showed  him  in  so  fkvora- 
ble  a  light,  that  the  academy  received 
him,  in  1741,  into  the  number  of  its  mem- 
bers. He  soon  after  published  his  famous 
works  on  dynamics,  TVaiU  de  djfnamiqvey 
and  on  fluids,  Jhnt6  dts  ftvndta.  In 
1746,  his  Theonr  of  the  Winds  obtamed 
the  prize  o^red  by  the  academy  of  Ber- 
lin, of  which  he  was  chosen  a  member. 
Among  his  communications  to  this  acade- 
my, two  are  highly  distinguished — that  on 
pure  analysis,  and  the  one  which  treats  ^L^ 
the  vibrations  of  strings.  He  also  tooklP 
part  ih  the  investisations  which  completed 
the  discoveries  of  Newton  r^pecting  the 
motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Whilst 
Euler  and  Clairaut  were  engaged  in  these, 
he  delivered,  in  1747,  to  the  ac^emy  of  sci- 
ences, a  solution  of  the  problem  proposed 
to  detemune  what  disturbances  are  occa- 
sioned by  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  plan- 
ets, in  their  elliptical  revolutions  round  the 
sun,  and  what  their  motion  would  be,  if 
they  were  acted  oo  only  by  the  attractive 
power  of  the  sun.  He  continued  these 
labors  for  several  years,  and  published,  at 
intervals,  various  important  astronomical 
treatises,  including  one  on  the  precession 
of  the  equinoxes ;  also  his  experiment  on 
the  resistance  of  fluid  bodies,  and  a  num- 
ber of  dissertations  on  other  subjects; 
woriis,  of  the  value  of  which  there  is  but 
one  opinion  among  scholars,  but  which 
produced  a  coldness  on  the  jpart  of  Euler 
and  othere. — ^In  the  first  fervor  of  his 
fondness  for  miithematics,  he  had,  for  a 
time,  become  indififerent  to  belles-lettres; 
but  his  eariy  love  of  them  soon  revived, 
after  his  most  important  discoveries, 
when  mathematical  mvestigations  ceased 
to  afford  him  so  rich  a  harvest  of  new 
truths,  or  he  fe|t  the  necessity  of  relaxa- 
tion. He  entered  on  this  new  career, 
with  his  introduction  to  the  Efncydop^dit^ 
and  it  will  always  be  a  pattern  <»  style  in 
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treating  of  scientific  subjects,  unitii^  as 
it  does,  elegance  and  preci8i<Mi.  JU'A. 
ctnnprised,  in  this  introduction,  the  ^- 
sence  of  all  his  knowledge  of  mathemat- 
ics, phikeophy  and  literatuve,  acquired  in 
a  study  of  90  yeans,  and  this  was  all  that 
was  known  at  that  time,  in  France,  on 
these  subjects.  He  undertook  to  prepare 
the  nlathematical  part  of  the  EncyctopS" 
dkj  and  wrote  a  great  number  of  excel- 
lent urtidee.  His  name  being  prefixed 
to  this  work,  he  shared  itir  &te,  and  ex- 
posed himself  te  numberless  quarrels! 
i)'A,  soon  after  entered  the  French  acad- 
emy, and  continued  to  cultivate  the  belles- 
lettres,  together  with  mathematics.  His 
literaiy  works,  on  account  of  their  pro- 
ibundnesB  and  accuracy,  naet  with  the 
approbation  of  all  sound  minds ;  they  are 
diranguished  by  purity  of  language,  clear- 
ness of  style,  and  force  of  thought  Al- 
though he  experienced  much  persecution 
on  account  of  his  connexion  with  the 
JSnqfdopidiej  and  was  neglected  by  the 
government  of  his  country,  he  would  not 
accept  the  invitations  of  Frederic  II  to 
settle  in  Berlin,  nor  the  offers  of  the 
Russian  empress,  who  desired  him  to  take 
^^aige  of  the  education  of  her  son^  with 
^^jension  of  100^000  livres.  His  country 
learned  his  worth  firom  foreigners;  and 
the  king  of  Prussia  gave  him  a  pension, 
when  toe  academy  of  sciences,  at  Paris, 
refiised  him  the  salary  to  which  he  was 
justly  entitled.  Though  his  income  was 
always  moderate,  his  beneficence  was 
great .  He  lived  above  30  years,  in  the 
plainest  manner,  in  the  house  of  the 
woman  who  had  brought  him  up,  and 
left  these  lodgings  only  when  his  health 
compelled  him.  His  long  attachment  to 
MUe./de  I'Espinasse  shows  that  he  was 
not  destitute  of  a  feeling  heart  Valu- 
ing independence  more  than  any  thing 
el^  he  avoided  the  society  of  the  great, 
and  sought  only  that  into  which  he  could 
enter  with  cheerfulness  and  fruikness. 
The  reputation  which  he  enjoyed,  the 
intimate  friendship  between  him  and 
Voltaire,  and  his  great  meiits,  procured 
him  man^  enemies.  He  had-  a  literaiy 
contest  with  J.  J.  Rousseau,  on  account 
of  an  article  on  Geneva,  intended  for  the 
Eneydop^dU.  His  religious  character 
seems  to  have  been  that  of  a  sober  deist 
He  died  of  the  stone,  being  unwilling  to 
submit  to  an  operation,  in  1783,  in  the 
0^  year  of  his  age.  Frederic  II,  who 
had,  in  1763,  become  personally  acquaint- 
ed with  d'A^  maintamed  a  correspond- 
ence with  him,  which  was  pubfished 
after  the  death  of  both,  and  is  Yttj  inter- 


esting. The  enemies  of  d'A.,  with  a  view 
of  depreciating  his  merits,  called  him  a 
good  geometrician  among  the  literati, 
and  a  good  belles-lettres  scholar  among 
the  geometricians.  The  truth  is,  that  bin 
rank  is  somewhat  higher  in  geometry 
than  in  belles-lettres ;  out,  owing  to  the 
influence  of  style  upon  the  fete  of  writ- 
ings, his  works  in  the  department  of 
belles-lettres,  will  continue  to  interest 
longer  than  his  mathematical  treatises. 
The  former  are  coUected  in  the  (Euvres 
pfdU)8ophiqttes,  Mstoriques  d  lUUraires 
de  (PMsmbert,  18  vols.  Paris,  1809.  Con- 
dorcet  has  dra^vn  his  character  in  his 
iioge. 

Alenqok,  capital  of  the  French  depart- 
ment of  the  Ome,  on  the  Sarthe,  contains 
1528  houses,  and  13,500  inhabitants,  a 
college,  a  soci6U  fTimvlationt  a  library, 
and  considerable  manufactories  of  bone- 
lace,  etaroine,  woollen  stockings,  leather, 
&c.  The  diamonds  of  A.,  so  called,  are 
found  in  the  neighboring  quarries.  3000 
women  are  employed  l^re  in '  manufac- 
turing point-lace.  Also  a  kind  of  linen, 
ioQe  a*Menconf  enjoys  much  reputation. 
The  neighboring  countiy  has  become 
richer  by  the  division  of  the  Ihrge  estates, 
and  the  town  itself  more  industrious. 

Ai^Nio,  Julius ;  a  Jesuit,  bom  at  Bres- 
cia, in  the  territory  of  Venice.  He  was  a 
missionary  in  China,  arrived,  in  1610,  at 
Macao,  and  left  several  works  in  the 
Chinese  language.    He  died  1649. 

Aleppo,  or  ILilep  ;  capital  of  the  Asi- 
atic pashalic  of  the  same  name,  which  is 
the  second  in  the  Turkish  empire,  and 
comprises  the  northern  part  of  Syria, 
including  mount  Lebanon.  It  contains 
0,800  square  miles,  and  450,000  inhabit- 
ants. The  Orontes,  abounding  in  fish,  is 
the  only  river  of  the  pashanc,  which, 
under  any  other  government,  wciild  lonff 
since  have  been  connected,  by  a  canal 
loinning  through  a  level  plain,  with  the 
Euphrates,  'fiie  country  produces  chief- 
Iv  wheat,  barley,  cotton,  mdigo,  sesamum, 
&c,  and,  in  the  mountains,  mulberry, 
olive  and  fig-trees.  Halep.  the  seat  of  a 
pasha  of  three  tails,  a  Greek  patriarch,  an 
Armenian,  a  Jacobite,  and  a  Maronite 
bishop,  is,  within  the  widls,  about  S^ 
miles  in  circumference;  including  the 
suburbs,  however,  about  7  or  8.  It  contains 
14,137  houses,  200,000  mhabitants  (24,000 
of  whom  are  Christians),  100  mosques,  3 
Catholic  churches,  1  Protestant  church,  a 
synagogue,  many  manu&ctories  of  silk, 
cotton,  &c.  It  carries  on  considerable 
tFEide,  forming  the  centre  of  the  inter- 
course between  the  Per^n  gulf  and  the 
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Mediterranean  sea.  MoBt  of  the  inhabit- 
ants are  Mohammedans,  the  rest  Jews, 
oriental  Christians,  and  Europeans.  The 
city  lost  two  thirds  of  its  houses,  and  8000 
inhabitants,  by  the  earthquakes  in  1823 
and  182a  Lon. STIO' E. ; lat 36^  11' N. 
Alesia,  the  capita)  of  the  Mandubij, 
a  Gallic  people,  who  d^elt  in  what  is 
now  Burgundy,  was  an  important  for- 
tress, the  siege  and  taking  of  which  was> 
undoubtedly,  the  greatest  military  exploit 
of  Caesar.  All  Gaul  had  risen  against  the 
Romans,  even  theiEdui,  the  old  allies  of 
the  oppressors;  but  Csesar  conquered 
them  under  Vercingetorix,  and  besieffed 
Uiem  in  Alesia.  80,000  men  were  shut 
up  in  the  town;  Caesar,  with  60,000  troops, 
lay  before  it  He  erected,  iixmiediately. 
a  line  of  contravallation,  extending  4 
leiig^es,  in  order  to  reduce  the  ^lace  by 
femine,  since  its  shuation  on  a  bill,  1500 
feet  high,  and  on  all  sides  abrupt,  between 
the  rivers  Ope  and  Operain,  rendered  an 
attack  impossible.  Vercingetorix,  after 
making  several  fiuious  but  unsuccessful 
Bs^Iies,  called  all  the  Gauls  to  arms,  and, 
in  a  short  time,  250,000  men  appeared 
before  the  place.  Caesar  had,  m  the 
mean  time,  completed  hm  line  of  circum- 
vallation,  protecting  himself  against  any 
attack  from  without  by  a  breast-work, 
a  ditch  with  palisadoes,  and  several  rows 
of  pit-falls.  These  defences  enabled  him 
to  repel  the  desperate  attack  of  330,000 
Gauls  against  the  60,000  Romans  under 
bis  conunand,  though  he  was  assailed 
both  in  front  and  rear.  The  Gauls  were 
unable  to  force  his  lines  at  any  point 
Vercingetorix,  reduced  to  extremity  by 
hunger,  was  compelled  to  surrender,  wth- 
out  having  carried  into  execution  his 
design  of  murdering  all  the  persons  in 
xbB  town  who  were  unqualified  for  battle. 
But  the  whole  tribe  of  the  Mandubii, 
which  bad  been  expelled  €rom  the  city  by 
the  Gauls,  and  were  not  allowed  by  the 
Romans  to  pass  into  the  open  country, 
died  of  fiimine  between  the  two  camps. 
Afterwards,  A.  rose  again  to  a  flourishing 
condition,  until  it  was  destroyed,  in  864; 
by   the  -  Nomians.     Vestiges  of  wells, 

Sueducts,  broken  dies,  coins  and  the 
:e,  found  in  the  fields  where  A.  once 
stood,  prove  the  former  existence  of  the 
city.  At  the  foot  of  the  ancient  citadel 
(now  mount  Auxois),  is  a  village  called 
-4Kw  (deput.  CAte  d'  Or),  with  several 
hundred  inhabitants. 
Alessandoia.  (See  Mexcmdria,) 
Aleutian  Isi^ands  ;  a  group  belong- 
ing to  Russia,  and  separatmg  the  sea  of 
Kamtschfltka  fh>m  tlie  northem  part  of 


the  Pacific  ocean,  extending  nearly  700 
miles  from  E.  to  WT^  from  Ion.  169°  to  183* 
£i;lat53^N.  The^  form  a  chain  connect- 
ing Asia  and  America,  and  include  what 
have  genendly  been  x^ed,  in  En^h 
geographic^  works,  the  Fox  islands,  Beh- 
tinges  and  Cooper  islands^  and  the  group 
formerly  diviaed  into  the  MeuHan  and 
Andrenovian  isUs,  altogether  above  100. 
comprising  about  10,0w  square  miles,  an 
rdcl^,  some  containing  volcanoes  and  hot 
springs.  The  most  known  and  largest 
are  the  Oonidashka,  Behring's  island  and 
Kodiak.  The  principal  jHace  is  Alex- 
andria, the  seat  of  the  governor,  and  the 
chief  emporium.  No  tree  grows  on  these 
islands,  and  no  domestic  animal  thrives 
there;  but  they  afllbrd  an  abundimce  of 
valuable  fur  and  offish.  The  inhabitants 
bel<)ng  to  the  same  stock  with  the  natives 
of  Kamtschatka;  they  are  a  haimless  race 
of  hunters  and  fishers.  Their  number  has 
been  reduced  by  the  smallpox  and  tiie 
venereal  disease  to  1000.  The  Russans, 
to  whom  they  pay  tribute,  visit  these  in- 
hospitable islands  only  for  the  sake  of 
fur.  The  officers  of  the  Russian- Ameri- 
can company  treat  the  inhafoitants  so 
cruelly,  that  Krusenstem  made  a  repoHl 
about  it  to  the  Russian  government — 
Miiller's  Sammlung  Russischer  GeschichUj 
vol  iii. ;  Coxe's  AecowU  of  the  Russian  Dis- 
coveries; .Tooke's  View  of  ^  Russian 
Empire ;  Krusenstem's  Voyage  rovmd  the 
fforld;  Cooke,  &c. 

AXEXANDER  THE  GrEAT,  SOU  of  Philip 

of  Macedon,  was  bom  in  Pella,  B.  C.  2K5a 
His  mother  was  Ol^pias,  the  daughter 
of  Neoptolemus  of  Epirus.  In  his  early 
youth,  he  showed  the  marks  of  a  ^reac 
character.  When  he  heard  of  the  victo- 
ries of  Philip,  he  exclaimed,  "My  father 
wiU  not  leave  any  thing  for  me  to  do."  j 
Philip  confided  the  charge  of  his  educa- 
tion first  to  Leonldas,  a  relation  of  his  • 
mother,  and  to  Lysimachus ;  afterwards 
to  Aristotle.  At  a  distance  from  the  court, 
this  great  philosoplier  instructed  him  in 
all  the  branches  of  human  knowledge, 
especially  those  necessary  for  a  ruler, 
and  wrote  for  his  benefit  a  woric  on  the 
art  of  govenunent,  which  is  unfortunately 
lost  As  Macedon  was  surrounded  by 
dangerous  neighboi^  Aristotle  sought  to  j 
cultivate  in  his  pupil  the  talents  and  vir- 1 
tues  of  a  military  commander.  With' 
this  view  he  recommended  to  him  the 
reading  of  the  Iliad,  and  revised  this  po- 
em himself.  The  copy  revised  by  Ans- 
totle  was  the  favorite  book  of  A.,  who 
never  lay  down  without  having  read  some 
pages  in  it    At  the  same  time  he  formed 
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his  body  by  gymnastic  exercises.  When 
very  young,  as  every  body  knows,  he 
tamed  the  horse  Bucephalus,  which  no  one 
else  dared  to  mount  When  he  was  16 
years  old,  Philip,  setting  out  on  an  expe- 
dition against  Byzantium,  delegated  the 


S>vemment  to  him  during  his  absence, 
e  performed  prodigies  of  valor,  two 

I  years  later  (SSQ),  m  the  battle  at  Chaeronea, 

J  where  he  obtained  great  reputation  by 
conquering  the  sacred  band  of  the  The- 

'  bans.  "  My  son,"  said  PhiUp,  after  the 
battle,  embracing  him,  "  seek  another 
empire,  for  lliat  which  I  shadl  leave  you 
is  not  worthy  of  you."  The  father  and 
son,  however,  quarrelled  when  Philip, 
repudiated  Olympias.  A.,  who  took  tlie 
part  of  his  motlier,  was  obliged  to  flee  to 
Epirus,  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  his 
father ;  but  he  soon  obtained  i>ardon,  and 
retiuned.  He  afterwards  accompanied 
Philip  on  an  expedidoti  against  the  Tri- 
balli,  and  saved  his  life  in  a  battle.  Pliil- 
ipj  having  been  elected  chief  commander 
of^  the  Greeks,  was  preparing  for  a  war 
against  Persia,  when  he  was  assassinated, 
B.  C.  336.  A.,  not  yet  20  years  of  age, 
'ascended  the  throne,  punished  the  mur- 

Mercr,  went  into  the  Peloponnesus,  aiid 
Tcceived,  in  the  general  assembly  of  the 
Greeks,  the  chief  command  in  the  war 
agdnst  Persia.  After  his  return,  he  found 
the  Ulyrii  and  Triballi  in  arms,  %vent  to 
meet  them,  forced  a  passage  through 
Thrace,  and  was  every  where  successful. 
But  the  Thebans,  havmg  heard  a  rumor 
of  his  death,  had  taken  up  arms,  and  the 
Athenians,  urged  by  Demosthenes,  were 
about  to  join  them.  A.  hastened  to 
prevent  this  junction,  appeared  before 
Thebes,  and,  having  summoned  it  in  vain 
to  surrender,  took  and  derftroyed  the  city. 
6000  of  the  inhabitants  were  put  to  the 
sword,  and  30,000  carried  into  captivity. 
;The  house  and  fiimily  of  the  poet  Pindar 
alone  were  spared.  This  severity  terri- 
fied all  Grreece.  The  Athenians  suffered 
less.  A.  demanded  only  the  banishment 
of  Charmides,  who  had  spoken  most 
bitterly  against  him.  Leaving  Antipater 
to  govern  in  his  stead  in  Europe,  and  be- 
ing confirmed  as  commander  in  chief  of 
the  Greek  forces,  in  tlie  general  assembly 
lof  the  Greeks,  he  crossed  over  into  Asia, 
in  the  spring  of  334,  with  30,000  foot  and 
5,000  horse.  To  secure  the  protection  of 
Minerva,  he  sacrificed  to  her,  on  the  fields 
of  Ilium,  crowned  the  tomb  of  Achilles, 
and  congratulated  this  hero,  from  whom 
he  was  descended  through  liis  mother,  on 
his  good  fortune  in  having  had  such  a 
fiiend  as  Patroclus,  and  such  a  poet  as 


Homer.  When  be  approached  the 
Granicus,  he  learned  that  several  Persian 
satraps,  with  20,000  foot,  and  as  many 
horse,  awaited  him  on  the  other  side.  A., 
without  delay,  led  his  army  throng  the 
river,  and  obtained  a  complete  victory; 
having  overthrown.  With  hk  lance,  Mitb- 
ridates,  the  son-in-law  of  Darius,  and 
exposed  himself  to  every  danger.  The 
Macedonians,  encouraged  by  his  example, 
bore  down  every  thing  before  them,  and 
the  whole  army  crossed  the  river.  The 
(xreek  auxiliaries  of  the  Persians,  who 
were  formed  in  phalanxes,  resisted  longer, 
and  were  all  destroyed,  ex^cept  2000,  who 
were  taken  prisoners.  A.  performed 
splendid  fimend  ceremmiies  in  honor  of 
those  of  his  army  who  had  fallen,  and 
granted  privileges  to  their  fiohers  and 
children.  Most  of  the  cities  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, even  Sardis,  opened  their  gates  to 
the  victor.  Miletus  and  Haticamassus 
resisted  longer.  A.  restored  democracv 
in  all  the  Greek  cities.  In  passing  through 
Gordium,  he  cut  the  Gordian  knot^  and 
conquered  Lycia,  Ionia,  Caria,  Pamphylia 
and  Cappadocia.  But  a  dangerous  sick- 
ness, brought  on  by  bathing  in  the  Cydnuis 
checked  his  course.  On  this  occasion 
he  sliowed  the  elevation  of  his  character. 
He  received  a  letter  from  Parmenio,  say- 
ma  that  Philip,  his  physician,  had  been 
bribed  by  Darius  to  poison  bun.  -  A.  gave 
tiie  letter  to  the  physician,  and  at  the 
same  time  drank  the  potion  which  he 
had  prepared  for  him.  Scarcely  was  he 
restored  to  healthy  when  he  advanced 
towards  the  defiles  of  Cilicia,  whither 
Darius  had  imprudently  betaken  hiinself, 
with  an  immense  army,, instead  of  await- 
ing his  adversary  on  the  plains  of  Assyria. 
•^The  second  battle  took  place  near  Issus, 
between  the  sea  and  tlie  mountains.  The 
disorderly  masses  of  the  Persians  were 
broken  by  the  charge  of  the  Macedoni- 
ans, and  fled  in  wild  confusion.  On  tlio 
lefl  wing,  30,000  Greeks,  in  the  pay  of 
the  Per^an  king,  resisted  lonser^  but 
they  also  were  obUged  to  yield.  The^ 
treasures  and  family  of  Darius  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  conqueror.  The  latter 
were  treated  most  magnanimously.  A> 
did  not  pursue  Darius,  who  fled  towards 
the  Euphrates,  but,  in  order  to  cut  him 
off*  fi*om  the  sea,  turned  towards  Coelo- 
yria  and  Phoenicia.  Here  ^e  received  a 
letter  from  Darius,  proposing  peace.  A. 
answered,  that,  if  he  would  come  to  him, 
he  would  restore  to  him  not  only  his  * 
mother,  wife  and  children  without  ran- 
som, but  also  his  einpire.  ^  Thb  answer 
produced  no  eflfecL    The  victory  at  Issus 
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had  opened  the  whole  country  to  the 
MacedonianB.  A.  took  possession  of 
Damascus,  which  contain^  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  royal  treasures,  and  secured 
all  the  towns  along  the  Mediterranean 
sea.  Tyre,  imboldened  by  the  strength 
of  its  ntuation,  resisted,  l>ut  was  taken, 
after  seven  months  of  incredible  exer- 
tions, and  destroyed.  A.  continued  his 
victorious  march  through  Palestine,  where 
all  the  towns  surrendered,  except  Gaza, 
which  shared  the  fete  of  Tyre.  Egypt, 
weary  of  the  Persian  yoke,  received  him 
as  a  deliverer.  In  order  to  confirm  his 
power,  he  restored  the  former  customs 
and  reli^ous  rites,  and  founded  Alexan- 
dria, ¥^ch  became  one  of  the  first  cities 
of  %ncient  timea  Hence  he  went  through 
the  desert  of  Libya,  to  consult  the  oracle 
of  JufHter  Ammon.  Some  historians 
assert  that  the  god  recognised  him  as  his 
son,  but  others  reject  aU  that  has  been 
leliued  respecting  this  journey.  At  the 
return  of  spring;  A.  marched  against  Da- 
rius, who,  in  the  meantime,  had  collected 
an  army  in  Assyria,  and  rejected  the  pro- 
posals of  A.  ror  peace.  A  battle  wajs 
KHi^t  at  Gaugamela,  not  fer  from  Arbe- 
la,  m  331.  Justin  estimates  die  forces,  of 
Darius  at  500,000  men ;  Diodorus,  Arrian 
and  Plutarch  at  more  than  double  that 
number.  Notwithstanding  the  immense 
numerical  superiority  of  his  enemy,  A.  was 
not  a  moment  doubtful  of  victory.  At  the 
head  of  Uis  cavalry,  he  attacked  the  Per- 
sians, and  routed  them  immediately ;  he 
tlien  hastened  to  the  aid  of  Jbis  left  wmgt 
which  had  been,  in  the  mean  time,  se- 
verely pressed.  His  wish  was  to  take,  or 
kill,  the  king  of  Persia.  The  latter  was 
on  an  elevated  chariot,  in  the  midst  of  his 
body-guard&  These,  when  tb^  saw  how 
A.  overthrew  every  thing,  fled.  Darius 
then  mounted  a  horse,  and  fled  likewise, 
leaving  his  army,  baggage  and  immense 
treasures  to  the  victor.  %abvlon  and  Su- 
sa,  where  the  riches  of  the  East  lay  accu- 
mulated, opened  their  gates  to  A.,  who 
directed  his  march  towards  Persepolis, 
the  capital  of  Perna.  The  onlv  passage 
thither,  Pyke  Persidis,  was  derended  by 
40,000  men  under  Ariobarzanes.  A.  at- 
tacked them  in  the  rear,  routed  them,  and 
entered  Persepolis  triiunphanu  From 
this  time  the  glory  of  A.  began  to  decline. 
Blaster  of  the  greatest  empire  in  the 
world,  he  became  a  slave  to  his  own  pas- 
sions ;  ^ve  himself  up  to  am^;ance  and 
dissipation;  ^owed  himself  unsratefid 
and  cruel,  and,  in  the  arms  of  pleasure, 
shed  the  blood  of  his  brairest  ffenerals. 
Hitherto  sober  and  moderate,  this  hero, 


who  strove  to  equal  the  gods,  and  called 
himself  a  god,  sunk  to  the  level  of  vulgar 
men.  Persepolis,  the  wonder  of  the 
world,  he  burned  in  a  fit  of  intoxication. 
Ashamed  of  this  act,  he  set  out  with  his 
cavalry  to  pursue  Darius.  Learning  that 
Bessus,  datmp  of  Bactriana,  kept  the  king 
prisoner,  he  hastened  his  march  with  the 
nope  of  saving  him.  But  Bessus,  when 
he  saw  himself  closely  pursued,  caused 
Darius  to  be  assassinated  (B.  O.  330),  be- 
cause he  vras  an  impediment  to  his  mght. 
A.  beheld,  on  the  nt)ntiers  of  Bactriana, 
a  dying  man,  covered  with  woimds,  lying 
on  a  chariot  It  was  Darius.  TheBuLce- 
donian  hero  could  not  restrain  his  tears. 
After  interring  him  with  all  the  honors 
usual  among  the  Peraans,  he  took  pos- 
session x>f  Hyrcania,  the  land  of  the  Marsi, 
and  Bactriana,  and  caused  himself  to  bo 
proclaimed  kin^  of  Asia,  He  was  fbrm- 
m^  still  more  gigantic  plans,  when  a  con- 
spiracy broke  out  in  his  own  camp.  Phi- 
lotas,  the  son  of  Parmenio,  was  inmUcated. 
A.,  not  satisfied  with  the  blood  of  the  son, 
caused  the  fiither  also  to  be  secretly  mur- 
dered. This  act  of  injustice  excited . 
genera]  displeasure.  At  the  6ame  time, 
is  power  in  Greece  was  threatened. 
Agis,  kinff  of  Sparta,  had  collected  30,600 
men  to  shake  off  the  Macedonian  yoke ; 
but  Antipater,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
army,  overcame  the  Spartans,  and  dis- 
solved the  league  of  the  Greeks.  In  the 
mean  time,  A.  marched,  in  the  winter, 
through  the  north  of  Asia,  as  far  as  it 
was  men  knovm,  checked  neither  by 
mount  Caucasus  nor  the  Oxus,  and 
reached  the  Caspian  sea,  hitherto  un- 
known to  the  Greeks.  '  Insatiable  of 
glory,  and  thirsting  for  conquest,  he  spar- 
ed not  even  the  hordes  of  the  Scythians. 
Returning  to  Bactriana,  he  hoped  to  gain 
the  aifections  of  the  Persians,  by  assum- 
ing their  dress  and  maimers,  but  this 
hope  was  not  realized.  The  discon- 
tent of  the  army  gave  occasion  to  the 
scene  which  ended  in  the  death  of  Clitus. 
A^  whose  pride  he  had  oflendcd^  killed 
him  with  his  own  hand  at  a  tonquet. 
Clitus  had  been  one  of  his  most  faithful 
fiiends  and  Inravest  generals,  and  A.  was 
afterwards  a  prey  to  the  keenest  remorse. 
In  the  following  year,  he  subdued  the 
whole  of  Sogdiana.  Oxyantes,  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  enemy,  had  secured 
his  family  in  a  castle  built  on  lofty  rocks. 
The  Macedonians  stormed  it  Roxana, 
the  dmighter  of  Oxyantes,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  virgins  of  Asia,  was  aipon^ 
the  prisoners.  A.  foil  in  love  with  and 
mamed  her.    Upon  the  news  of  this., 
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Oxyantes  thought  U  best  to  submit,  and 
caine  to  Baetra,  where  A.  received  him 
with  distinction.  Here  a  new  conmiraey 
was  discovered,  at  the  headof  whicn  yras 
Hermolaus,  and,  among  the  accompUces, 
Callisthenes*  All  the  conspirators  were 
condemned  to  death,  except  CallistheDes, 
who  was  mutilated,  and  carried  about 
with  the  army  in  an  iron  cage,  until  he 
terminated  his  torments  by  poison.  A. 
now  formed  the  idea  of  conquering  India, 
the  name  of  which  was  scarcely  Known. 
He  passed  the  Indus,  and  formed  an  ^- 
ance  with  Taxilus,  the  ruler  of  the  region 
beyond  this  river,  who  ijis^sted  him  with 
troops  and  130  elephants.  Conducted 
by  Taxilus,  he  marched  towards  the 
river  Hydaspes,  the  passage  of  which, 
Porus,  another  king,  defended  at  the 
head  of  his  army»  A.  conquered  him  in 
a  bloody .  battle,  took  him  prisoner,  but 
restored  him  to  his  kingdom*  He  then 
marched  victoriously  through  India, 
established  Greek  colonies,  and  built, 
'  according  to  Plutarch,  70  towns,  one  of 
which  he  caUed  Buc^kala^  siter  his 
horse,  which  had  been  l^ed  on  the  Hy^ 
.daspes^  Intoxicated  by  success,  he  in- 
I  tended  to  advance  as  &r  as  the  Ganges, 
when  the  murmurs  of  his  army  com- 
'pelled  him  to  return,  in  doing  which  he 
was  exposed  to  great  dangers.  When 
he  had  reached  the  Hydaspes,  he  built  a 
fleet,  in  which  he  sent  a  part  of  his  army 
down  tlie  river,  while  the  rest  proceeded 
along  the  banks.  On  his  march,  he  en- 
countered several  Indian  princes,  and, 
during  the  siege  of  a  town  nelonging  to 
the  Mallii,  was  severely  wounded.  Hav- 
ing recovered,  he  continued  his  march, 
sailed  down  the  Indus,  and  thus  reached 
the  sea.  Nearchus,  Ins  admiral,  sailed 
hence  to  the  Persian  gulf,  while  A.  di* 
rected  his  march  by  land  to.  Babylon. 
He  had  to  wander  through  immense 
deserts,  in  which  Uie  greater  part  of  his 
army,  destitute  of  water  and  food,  per- 
ished in  the  sand.  Only  the  fourth  part 
of  the  troops,  vrith  which  he  had  set  out^ 
returned  to  Persia.  On  his  route,  he 
quelled  several  mutinies,  and  placed 
governors  over  various  provinces.  Ja 
Susa,  he  married  two  Persian  princesses, 
and  rewarded  those  of  his  Macedonians 
who  had  married  Persian  women,  be- 
cause it  was  his  intention  to  unite  the 
two  nations  as  closely  as  possible.  He 
distributed  rich  rewards  among  his  troops. 
At  Opis,  on  the  Tigris,  he  declared  his 
intention  of  sending  the  invalids  home 
with  presents.  The  rest  of  the  army  mu- 
tinied ;  but  he  persisted,  and  eficcted  his 


purpose.  Soon  after,  his  favorite^  He-^ 
phcestion,  died.  His  grief  was  unbounded, 
and  he  buried  his.  body  with  royal  splen- 
dor. On  his  return  torn  Ecbatana  to 
flon,  the  ma^iaps  are  said  to  have 
icted  that  this  jciiy  would  be  fiital  to 
The  representations  of  his  fiiends 
induced  him  to  despise  these  warnings. 
He  went  to  Babyloli,  where  many  foreign  / 
-ambasMidors  waited  for  him,  and  wasi 
engaged  in  extensive  plans  for  the  future,  ? 
lyhen  he  became  suddenly  sick,  afler  a  | 
banquet,  and  died  in  a  few  days,  823  B.  C.  '• 
Such  was  the  end  of  this  conqueror,  in 
his  32d  year,  after  a  reign  of  l^yeais  and 
8  months.  He  lefi  behind  him  an  im- 
mense empire,  which  became  tha  scene 
of  continual  wars.  He  had  desiffnated 
no  heir,  and,  beinx  asked  by  his  mends 
to  whom  he  lef^  me  empire,  answered,  t 
*  To  the  worthiest"  Aflcr  many  disturb-  ] 
ances,  the  generals  acknowledged  Ar- 
idssus,  a  man  of  a  very  weak  mmd,  the 
son  of  Philip  and  th6  dancer  Philinna, 
and  Alexanaer,  the  posthumous  son  of 
A.  and  Roxana,  as  kings,  and  divided 
the  provinces  among  themselves,  under 
the  name  of  «afroptM.  They  appointed 
Perdiccas,  to  whom  A.  on  hSs  death-bod 
had  given  his  ring,  prime  minister  of  the 
m&nt  kinjs.  The  boi^y  of  A.  was  inter- 
red, by  Ptolemy,  in  Alexandria,  in  a 
golden  coffin,  and  divine  honors  were  paid 
to  Mm,  i^ot  only  in  Egypt,  but  also  in 
other  countries.  His  sarcophiigus,  since 
1802,  has  been  in  the  BMsh  museum. 
Arrian,  Diodorus,  Plutarch  and  Curtius 
are  the  sources  from  whence  the  hlstoiy 
of  A.  is  drawn.  (See  also  lSI^  CVmr,  12zom. 
criiiqae  dta  Historiena  (T  w^Uer.,  4to.,  Paris> 
1804.)  iSectnuier  is  the  oriental  name  of  A. 
Ai«pxA5D£R  Balas,  king  of  Syria,  was, 
according  to  some,  the  namial  son  of  An- 
tiochus  J^iphanes,  but,  according  to  oth- 
ers, a  young  man  of  mean  extraction  at 
Rhodes,  suborned  by  Heraclides,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Ptolemv,  Attalus  and  Ariar- 
th^  to  personate  the  son  of  Antiochus, 
and  und^r  that  title  to  lay  claim  to  the 
crown  of  Syria,  in  opposition  to  Demetrius. 
In  a  war  between  the  two  competitors,  A. 
WBS  slain,  B.  C.  145. 

Alexandicr  JAJcrNxus,  king  of  the  Jews, 
succeeded  to  the  throne  B.  0. 106.  His 
fourth  brother  endeavored  to  deprive  him 
of  the  crovm,  and  was  put  to  death.  A. 
began  his  rei^  by  leading  an  army 
against  Ptolemais,  but  was  obuged  to  re- 
turn to  defend  his  own  dominions  against 
Ptolemy  Lathynis,  and  was  defeat^  on 
the  banks  of  the  Joitlan.  He  subsequently 
conquered  Graza,made  war  on  the  Aia- 
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bians,  and  was  engaged  in  quarrels  with 
his  own  subjects.  After  reducing  them  to 
order,  he  extended  his  conquests  throush 
Syria,  rdunMea,Ai'ahia  and  PhoBnicia.  On 
recuming  to  Jerusalem,  he  devote  him* 
self  to  drinking  and  debauchery,  and  died 
B.C.79. 

Ai^XANDER  Sbvsrus,  a  Roman  en>- 
peror,  was  bom  at  Acre,  in  Phoenicia,  in 
the  year  305.  He  was  the  son  of  GTene- 
sius  Marcianus  and  of  Mammsea,^  niece  to 
tlie  emperor  Severus.  He  was  admirably 
educated  by  his  mother,  and  was  adopted 
and  made  Uffisar  by  his  cousin  HeUogab- 
alus,  then  but  a  few  years  older  uian 
himself,  at  the  prudent  mstigation  of 
their  ciMnmon  grandmother,  Meesa.  That 
contemptible  emperor,  howevfer,  soon 
grew  jealous  of  his  cousin,  and  would 
'have  destroyed  him,  but  for  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  preetorian  guards^  who  soon 
afler  put  H^ogabalus  himself  to  death, 
and  raised  Alexander  to  the  imperial 
dignity  in  his  17th  year.  Alexander 
adopted  the  noble  model  of  Trajan  and 
the  Antonines ;  and  the  mode  in  wliich 
he  administered  the  afiairs  of  the  empir*?, 
and  otherwise  occupied  himself  in  poetry, 
philosophy  and  literature,  is  eloquently 
described  by  Gibbon.  On  the  whole,  he 
governed  ably  both  in  peace  and  war; 
but,  whatever  he  might  owe  to  thfe  good 
education  given  him  by  his  mother,  he 
alloWed  her  a  degree  of  infhience  in  the 
government,  which  threw  a  cloud  over 
the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  as  is  umially 
the  case  with  the  indirect  exercise  of  fe- 
mate  political  influence.  A.  behooved  with 
great  ma^animity  in  one  of  the  frequent 
insurrections  of  the  preetorian  guards; 
but,  either  from  ffear  or  necessity,  he  al- 
lowed many  of  th^ir  seditious  mutinies  to 
pass  unpunished,  aldiough,  in  one  of  them, 
they  murdered  their  prefect,  the  learned 
lawyer  Ulpian,  and,  in  another,  compelled 
Dion  Cassius,  the  historian,  then  consul, 
to  retire  into  Bithynia.  At  length,  under- 
taking an  expedition  into  Gaul,  to  repress 
an  incursion  of  the  CJcrmans,  he  was 
murdered,  with  his  mother,  in  an  insur- 
rection of  his  Grallic  troops,  headed  by  the 
brutal  and  gigantic  Thracian,  Maximin, 
who  took  advantage  of  their  discontent  at 
the  emperor's  attempts  to  restore  disci- 
piiDe.  This  event  happened  in  the  year 
5835,  after  a  reign  of  l6  years.  A.  was 
favorable  to  Christianity,  fbUowing  the 
predileetions  of  his  mother,  Mammsea ;  and 
Ke  is  said  to  have  placed  the  statue  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  his  private  teniple,  in 
eompanv  virith  those  of  Orpheus  and  A|>ol- 
kniku  Tyaneus.    In  redun,  the  Chriman 


wtiters  all  speak  very  fkvoraHy  of  hiin. 
Herodian,  on  the  contrary,  accuses  him 
of  great  timidly,  weakness,  and  undue 
subjection  to  his  toother ;  fcijt  exhibits  a 
disposition  to  detract  from  his  good  charac- 
ter on  all  occasions,  in  a  way  that  renders 
bis  evidence  very  suspicious*  He  was 
thrive  mailed,  but  left  no  children.  iElius 
Lampridius  tells  the  following  singular 
story  of  A. :— Ovinius  Camillus,  aRoman 
senator,  conspired  agtdnst  him.  A.,  learn- 
ing the  fact,  sent  for  Ovinius,  thanked  him 
for  his  willingness  to  relieve  him  froiii  the 
burden  of  government,  and  then  pro- 
claimed hun  his  colleague.  A.  now  gave 
him  so  much  to  do,  that  he  had  h^ly 
time  to  breathe,  and,  on  the  breaking  out 
of  a  war  vrith  Artaxerxes,  the  fatigues  to 
which  A.  exposed  himself  and  which 
Ovinius  was  compelled  to  share,  so  over- 
whelmed the  latter,  that,  at  la»t,  he  be- 
sought A.,  to  permit  him  to  return  to  a 
nrivate  station.  He  viras  accordingly  al- 
lowed to  resign  the  imperial  dignity. 

Alexanuer;  the  name  of  several  jMpes. 
— Alexander  I  reigned  from  109  to  119,' 
end  is  known  only  as  having  introduced 
the  use  of  holy  water. — A.  Il,  Anseim  of 
Milan,  previously  bishop  of  Lucca,  was,  in 
1061,  raised  to  the  papal  throne  by  the 
party  of  Hiklebrand,  afterwards  Gregory 
yH,  while  the  adherents  of  the  German 
king,  and  of  the  nobUity  of  Rome,  chose 
Uonorius  II  at  Basic.  This  antipope 
expelled  A.  from  Rome,  but  Hildebrand, 
then  the  soul  of  the  papal  goveniment, 
supported  him ;  a  synod  at  Cologne  ac- 
knowledged him  in  1063,  and  the  Ro- 
mans themselves  revolted,  in  1063,  from 
Honorius.  T%us  A.  attained  quiet  pos- 
session o^Rome,  and  of  the  papal  power, 
which,  however.  Hildebrand  odmimstered 
in  his  name.  The  papal  bulls,  therefore, 
against  lay  investiture,  against  the  mar- 
riage of  priests,  and  the  divorce  of  Heniy 
IV,  and  the  haughty  summons  of  this 
king  to  appear  before  the  papal  chair, 
must  be  nscrBied  to  the  infhience  of  Hil- 
debrand, who  used  the  weak  A,  II  as  his 
tool.  A.  died  in  1073.  (See  Cfregorw  VII.) 
—A.  Ill  reined  frx)m  1159  to  1181,  and 
struggled  with  various  fortune,  but  un- 
daunted courage,  against  the  party  of 
the  emperor  Frederic  I,  and  the  antipopes 
Victor  III,  Paschal  III,  and  Calixms  III, 
who  rose,  one  after  the  other,  against  him. 
He  was  obliged  to  flee  to  France  in  1161, 
where  he  lived  in  Sens^  until  the  dissatis- 
faction of  the  Lombards  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Frederic,  the  assistance  of  th« 
German  ecclesiastical  princes,  and  the 
desire  of  the  Romans,  opened  a  way  for  hia 
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return,  in  1165.  He  nowfttrep^ened  his 
power  by  a  league  with  ^le  cities  of  Lorn- 
bardy,  but  was  obliged  to  retire,  in  1167, 
before  the  iiDperial  army,  and  resided  in 
Benevento,  Anagni  and  Venice,  until  after 
the  Tictory  of  the  Lombards  over  the  em- 
peror at  Legnano,  followed  by  the  peace 
of  Venice  (so  humiliating  to  the  pride  of 
the  en^ror  Frederic,  w£)  whs  compelled 
to  kiss  the  feet  and  hdd  the  stirrup  <^  A^ 
in  1177),  the  abdication  of  the  thml  anti- 
pope,  and  the  return  of  the  victor  to  Rome. 
A.  humbled,  also,  Henry  11,  kinff  of  Eng- 
land, who  had  exposed  hiras^f  to  the 
papal  vengeance  liy  the  assassination  of 
Beoket ,  The  t^ms,  on  which  the  Ger- 
man and  English  sovereigns  were  restored 
to  &vor,  were  such  as  to  increase  the  power 
of  the  pope  in  both  countries.  He  placed 
Alfonso  II  on  the  throne  of  Portugsd, 
and  laid  Scotland  under  an  interdict  on 
account  of  the  disobedience  of  the  king. 
The  rest  of  his  hdx>rB  to  augment  the  pa- 
pal power,  and  his  persevering  efSorta,  in 
the  spirit  of  Gregory  VII,  till  the  period 
of  his  death,  are  related  in  the  article 
Popery, — A.  IV,  count  of  Segni  and  bidiop 
of  Cwia,  ascended  the  papal  throne  in 
1254,  at  a  very  unfavorable  time.  Con- 
quered by  Manfi^  of  Sicilvt  implicated 
in  the  qnanrels  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghib- 
ellines,  despised  in  Italy,  this  pope,  with 
gpod  intentions,  and  a  peaceable  di^io- 
tdtion,  was  not  able  to  prevent,  either  by 
his  pnjers  or  his  excommunications 
(which  were  only  laughed  at),  the  disturb- 
ances prevailing  over  the  whole  country. 
At  his  death,  in  1261,  be  left  the  pomd 
power  in  a  state  of  great  weakness. — A.  v., 
a  Greek  fit>m  Candia,  under  the  name  of 
Peter  Philargi,  a  mendicant  fiiar,  rose  to 
the  dignity  of  cardinal,  and  was  chosen 
pope  in  1409,  at  the  same  time  with  the 
antipopes  Gregory  XII  and  Benedict 
XIIL  He  was  considered  by  the  greater 
part  of  Christendom  legitimate  pope,  but 
carried  his  prodigality  and  luxury  in 
Bologna,  where  he  constantly  resided,  to 
an  extent  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the 
church.  At  the  council  of  Pisa,  he  prom- 
ised to  reform  the  abuses  prevailing  m  the 
church,  but  took  no  steps  towards  it 
While  occulted  in  the  condemnation  of 
the  doctrines  of  Wickli^  and  in  prepa- 
rations for  the  trial  of  the  Bohemian  re- 
former, HusB,  he  died  in  1410,  probably 
by  poison.— A.  VI.  (See  ikefiUwowg  or- 
Ude,) — ^A.  VII,  who  was  employed,  when 
cardmal  Chigi,  as  pimal  nuncio,  in  nego- 
tiations of  peace  at  Munster  and  Osna- 
bruck,and  was  revered  on  aecoimt  of  his 
pious  zeal  for  the  churdi  and  holy  Hfo, 


laid  aside  the  mask  of  sonc^  after  his 
elevation  to  the  papal  throne,  April  8, 1655, 
and  gave  himself  openly  up  to  luxury 
and  voluptuousness.  He  surrounded  him- 
self with  show  and  splendor^  and  appeared 
in  the  character  of  an  intriguing  pohtician. 
For  an  account  of  his  condemnation  of 
the  5  points  of  Jansen's  •^t^fMjtmttf ,  and 
the  quarrels  in  which  he  was  consequent- 
ly involved  in  Fiance,  see  Janstn,  He 
quarrelled  not  only  with  the  Sorbonne, 
and  the  pariiaipent,  but  even  with  king 
Louis  XIV;  so  that  the  latter  dechired 
war  against  him,  took  Avignon  and  Ve- 
nais^,  and  forced  him,  in  1663,  to  make  a 
disgraceftil  peace  at  Pisa.  His  improve- 
ments in  the  city  of  Rom$,  his  attempts 
at  poetry,  and  encouragement  of  learned 
men,  could  not  indemnify  the  Roman 
court  for  the  loss  of  authoritv  in  France, 
and  he  died  without  gloiy.  May  22, 1667. 
—A.  VHI,  an  Ottoboni  from  Venice,  be- 
came pope  in  1689.  By  artful  negotia- 
tions, he<  mduced  Louis  Al  V  to  deliver  up 
Avignon  and  Venaissin,  and  to  renounce 
the  privileges  belondng  to  the  quarter  of 
his  ambacttador  in  Kome.  He'  supplied 
the  Venetians  with  men,  money  and  ships 
to  carry  on  a  war  against  the  Turks.  Leas 
intent  ^upon  the  i;^al,of  the  church  than 
on  enricning  his  own  family,  he  delayed 
the  covtdemnation  of  the  4  articles  of  the 
Galilean  church,  in  order  to  gain  advan- 
tages for  his  relations.  He  was  hostile  to- 
wards the  Jesuits,  and  condemned  their 
doctrine  of  the  i^ilosophical  sin ;  at  the 
same  time,  however,  f31  theses  of  the  Jan- 
senists.  (See  Janata.)  The  hbrary  of  the 
Vatican  is  indebted  to  him  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  excellent  hbrary  of  the  queen 
Christina  of  Sweden.  He  died  in  1691, 
81  years  old. 

Alexander  VI,  a  notorious  pope, 
was  bom  at  Valencia,  in  Spain,  in  1430, 
and  ascended  the  papal  throne  in  1492. 
His  name  was  Rodrigo  Lenzuoli ;  but  he 
took  the  ancient  and  renowned  name  of 
his  mother's  family,  Borgia.  In  his  youth 
he  was  noted  for  dissipation,  though  not 
destitute  of  talent  He  had  5  chSdren, 
bv  a  woman  famous  for  her  beauty,  Rosa 
Vanoeza.  Ceesar  Boreia  and  Lucretia  aro 
the  most  known;  the  tetter  was  four  times 
married,  and  was  suspected  of  incestuous 
intercourse  with  her  father  and  brothers. 
A.  was  made  a  cardinal  by  pope  Calix- 
tus  in,  his  uncle.  By  bribing  the  ear^ 
dinals  Sforza,  Riario  and  Cifao,  he  pre- 
pared his  way  to  the  papel  throne,  after 
the  death  of  Innocent  VHI.  The  long 
readence  of  the  popes  in  Ai^gaon,  at  a 
distance  from  their  dominionB  in  Italy,  had 
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dimmisfaed  both  their  authority  and  rev- 
enues. To  make  up  for  this  loss,  A.  VI 
endeavored  to  impair  the  power  of  the 
Italian  princes,  and  seize  upon  their  pos- 
sessions,  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  tiunily. 
To  effect  this  end,  he  employed  the  most 
execrable  means.  His  policy,  foreisn  as 
well  as  domestic,  was  faithless  and  base, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  France,  whose 
king,  Chades  VIII,  was  his  enemy.  He 
understood  how  to  extract  immense  sums 
of  money  froai  all  Christian  countries. 
He  decided  the  dispute  between  the  kings 
of  Portugal  and  Castile  concerning  Amer^ 
ica,  dividing  their  conquests,  in  1494,  by 
a  Ime  running  from  pole  to  pole,  370  miles 
west  of  the  Azores.  A.*aied,  74  years 
old,  in  1503.  Machiaveili  abhorred  this 
detestable  miscreant,  and  says  of  him, 

M^  valetiza,  o  per  av'er  riposo  • 

Pwtato  fb  frft  raoime  beate 
Lo  spirito  d'  Alessandro  giorioso ; 

Del  qua!  se^iro  Ic  saute  p«date 
Tre  sue  familiari  e  care  ancclle, 

Lussuria,  simonia  e  crudekade. 

AjLEXAifDER  News  KOI,  a  Russian  hero 
and  saint,  the  son  of  the  grand-duke 
Jaroalav,  was  bom  in  1219.  m  order  to 
defend  the  empire,  which  was  attacked 
OQ  all  sides,  but  especially  by  the  Mon- 
gols, Jaroslav  quitted  Novgorod,  and  left 
tne  charge  of  the  government  to  his  sons, 
Fedor  and  Alexander,  the  former  of 
whom  soon  aflerwardsdied.  A.  repulsed 
the  assailants.  Russia,  nevertheless,  came 
under  the  Mongolian  dominion,  in  1238. 
A^  when  prince  of  Novgorod,  defended 
the  western  frontier  agamst  the  Danes, 
Swedes,  and  knights  of  the  Teutonic 
order.  He  gained,  in  1240,  a  splendid 
victoiT,  on  the  Neva,  over  the  Swedes, 
and  thence  received  his  surname.  He 
overcame,  in  1242,  the  kni^ts  of  the 
sword,  on  the  ice  of  lake  Peipus.  Afler 
the  death  of  his  &tber,  in  1245,  A*  became 
crand-duke  of  Wladimir.  He  died  in 
1263.  The  gratitude  of  his  countrymen 
has  commemorated  the  hero  in  popular 
songs,  and  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  a 
saint  Peter  the  Great  honored  his  mem^ 
<»y  l^  the  erection  of  a  splendid  monas* 
tery  m  Petersburg,  on  the  spot  where  A. 
gained  bis  victoir,  and  by  establishing  the 
order  of  Alexander  New^koL 

Alexandeiu  Several  kinpof  Scotbmd 
were  so  named^ — ^A*  I,  son  of  Bfalcobn  III, 
succeeded  his  brother  Ekigar  in  1 107.  Ha 
was  called  the  Fierce^  firom  his  vigor  and 
impetuosity.  A  conspiracy  was  ibrmed 
aoiiinst  his  life,  and  the  traitors  obtained 
admiwrion  into  his  bed-chamber  at  nigfat 
A^  having  killed  six  of  them,  made  hii 
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eacape*  He  died  in  the  17th  year  of  his 
reign. — ^A.  II  succeeded  his  fether,  Wil- 
liam the  Lion,  1214,  in  his  16th  year,  and 
died  m  his  51st  year. — His  son,  A.  Ill, 
succeeded  him  m  1249.  He  married 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Heniy  III  of  Eng- 
knd.  In  12^  he  defeated^  at  Largs, 
Haquin,  king  of  Norway,  who  had  landed 
an  army  in  nis  kingdom.  He  was  kiUed 
in  hunting,  by  his  horse  rushing  down  a 
.high  precipice.  He  was  a  prince  of  an 
excellent  character,  introduced  many  good 
regulations  of  government,  and  greatly 
contributed  to  diminish  the  burdens  of  the 
feudal  system,  and  to  restrain  the  license 
and  oppressions  of  the  nobility.  His 
death  makes  an  mm  in  Scottish  history. 

Alexandek  I,  Paulowitsch  (that  is, 
the  son  of  Paul)^  emperor  and  autocrat 
of  all  the  Russias,  and  king  of  Poland, 
was  bom  Dec.  23,  1777;  ascended  tlie 
throne  March  24, 1801 ;  was^rowncd27th 
SepL  of  the  sameyear,  in  Moscow ;  mar- 
ried, 9th  Oct,  179(^  Ehxabeth  (previously 
called  Latnsa  Maria  jStugusta),  third 
daughter  of  Charies  Louis,  hereditary 
prince  of  Baden ;  and  died  1st  Dec,  1825. 
A.  was  one  of  the  most  important  men  of 
modem  times.  He  was  a  great  benefac- 
tor of  his  own  countiy,  and  did  some 
good  and  a  great  deal  of  evil  to  Europe. 
Nature  had  endowed  him  with  great 
talents,  which  were  judiciously  cultivated 
by  his  mother  and  his  instructers.  He 
recognised  the  spirit  of  the  age ;  frequently 
acted  in  accordance  with  liberal  princi- 
ples ;  had  sense  enough  to  know  that  a 
monarch,  to  play  an  important  part,  must 
have  respect  to  the  wishes  of  the  people, 
whatever  his  ultimate  object  may  oe ; 
loved  justice,  if  it  did  not  militate  vrith 
his  love  of  power,  which  was  indeed  of  a 
higher  order  than  that  of  a  common 
tymnt ;  and  sought  to  make  himself,  like 
Nflupoleon,  master  of  Europe,  though  with 
different  means.  In  many  respects  he 
resembled  the  great  pope  Gregory  VII. 
He  was,  whether  from  policy  or  convic- 
tion of  its  necessity,  in  a  reugious  point 
of  view,  the  principal  contriver  and  the 
chief  support  of  the  •*  Holy  Alliance" 
(q.  y.), — a  league  which  history  will  de- 
nounce as  the  origin  of  infinite  evil.  His 
father  did  not  take  any  part  in  his  educa- 
tion, which  was  directed  by  the  enmreas 
Catharine  II  and  cdonel  Laharpe.  (q.  v.) 
His  mother,  Maria,  the  daughter  of  the 
duke  Eugene  of  Wutemberg,  always 
poanosDod  his  love  and  confidence,  and 
retained  a  great  influence  over  him 
throughout  ms  reign.  She  died  in  the 
year  1828b   Lahaipe  edueated  him  in  the 
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principles  ofancaifightened  age.  Hisfirat 
gOTemor,  count  Nich.  Soltiko£^  receiv- 
ed oijders  from  Catharine  not  to  give  the 
young  prince  any  instruction  in  poetry 
and  music,  as  requiring  too  much  time 
for  the  attainment  of  proficiency.  Pro- 
fessor KibA  instructed  him  in  natural 
philosophy,  and  Pallas^  a  short  time,  in 
i>otany. — ^He  took  pait,  it  is  probable,  in 
the  conspiracy  a^aiast  his  &tner,  thoy^h 
it  is  not  likely  that  he  had  the  most  dis- 
tant thought  asainst  his  life.  He  wished 
to  save  himself  atid  many  nobles  of  the 
empire  fix)m  the  mad  persecution  of  the 
emperor,  and  nothing  snort  of  dethroning 
him  could  afibrd  them  safety.  He  is  oflen 
said,  therefore,  to  have  acted  in  self-de- 
fence.— ^The  history  of  his  government 
may  be  divided  into  3  periods:  The  first 
was  peaceful,  and  entirely  devoted  to  the 
execu^on  of  the  schemes  of  Peter  the 
Cheat  and  Catharine  U,  respecting  the  in- 
ternal admifiistration.  The  second,  ex- 
tending fiom  1805  to  1814,  was  a  time  of 
warwfih  Franoe,  Sweden,  the  Porte  and 
Persia,  and  developed  the  resources  and 
the  national  feeling  of  the  people.  In  the 
third  period,  he  used  the  experience  ac- 
quired in  the  two  preceding,  to  cany  into 
effect  the  declaration  of  Peter  the  Great, 
made  100  years  before,  in  1714,  afier  a 
victory  over  the  Swedish  fleet,  near  the 
Aland  islands: — **  Nature  has  but  one  Rus^ 
sia,  and  it  shall  have  no  rival" — ^A.  was 
diBtin|[uished  for  moderation,  activity  and 
attention  to  business,  personally  superin- 
tending the  multiplied  concerns  of  his 
vast  empire,  while  his  Simple  and  amiable 
manners  gained  him  the  love  and  confi- 
dence of  his  subjects.  He  understood 
and  was  zealous  in  promoting  the  welfiire 
of  his  people.  Great  attention  was  paid, 
diurinff  his  reign,  to  education  and  intel- 
lectusd  culture,  and  many  improvements 
were  intipoduced  into  the  internal  adnun- 
istradon  of  the  empire  $  e.  g.  the  establish- 
ment of  the  senate  by  the  ukase  of  1002, 
of  the  imperial  council  and  the  ministry 
of  8  divisions  by  the  ukase  of  1810,  of 
the  provincial  administration  in  the  gov- 
ernments, &c.  The  shackles  which  hung 
on  the  industry  of  the  nation  were  re- 
moved, and  its  commerce  increased. — ^A. 
has  likewise  advanced  the  military  estab- 
lishments of  Russia  to  a  high  de^p:ee  of 
perfection ;  he  has  developed  in  his  peo- 
ple the  sentiments  of  union,  courage  and 
patriotism ;  and,  lasdy,  he  has  raised  Rus- 
sia to  a  high  rank  in  the  political  system 
of  Europe,  and  has  made  its  impoitance 
feh  even  in  Aaa.  It  must  be  also  ac- 
knowledged that,  during  his  reign,  taste 


and  intelligence  began  to  be  diffused 
among  the  higher  classes,  as  well  as  emi- 
nent and  even  libend  statesmen  to  be 
fiMrmed,  though  it  is  in  this,  as  in  so  many 
other  things,  difficult  to  distinguish  what 
is  owinff  to  the  prince,  and  what  to  the 
Bpitii  or  the  age. — ^Among  the  most  inti- 
mate associates  of  the  emperor  were  gen- 
eral JermolofT,  afterwards  Wolchonsky, 
Araktschejeff  and  Diebitsch.  In  the  ear- 
lier part  of  his  reign,  some  Greeks  stood 
high  in  his  fiivor,  as  did  the  French  am- 
bassador, count  Caulaincourt,  fiom  1807 
to  1812.^Ainotag  the  merits  of  A.  are  to 
be  reckoned  his  exertions  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  Sclavonian  nations,  and 
the  cultivation  of  their  language  and  liter- 
ature. He  founded  or  new-modellcMl  7 
universities,^  Dorpat,  Kazan,  Charkov, 
Moscow,  Wilna,  Warsaw  and  St  Peters- 
burg; 204  academies,  many  seminaries 
for  the  education  of  instructers,  and  above 
2000  common  schools,  panly  after  the 
system  of  Lancaster.  He  did  much  fbr 
the  distribution  of  the  Bible,  by  the  aid 
which  he  rendered  to  the  Bime  socie- 
ties (abolished  in  1836).  He  granted  im- 
Jortant  privileges,  by  a  ukase  of  1817,  to 
ews  burning  Christians.  He  appropri- 
ated large  sums  for  the  printing  of  impor- 
tant  wonm,  as  the  Voyage  of  Krusenstem, 
the  History  of  Russia  by  Karamsin,  &c 
He  esteemed  and  rewarded  literary  merit, 
both  in  and  out  of  Russia.  He  purchased 
vare  and  valuable  collections.  In  1818, 
he  invited  two  orientalists,  Demange  and 
Charmoy,  fit>m  Paris  to  Petersburg,  to 
advance  the  study  of  the  Arabic,  Arme- 
nian, Persian  and  Turkish  languages.  He 
attended  particularly  to  the  education  of 
young  men  of  talent,  whom  he  sent  to 
travel  through  foreign  countries.  He  en- 
deavored,^ the  same  time,  by  moderate 
measures,  to  relieve  his  subjects  from  the 
tyranny  of  their  lords,  the^  nobles,  the  bo- 
yarSyStarosts^c.  Servitude  was  abolished 
m  1816,  in  festhonia,  Livonia  and  Cour- 
land ;  and  A.  declared,  that  he  wonld  no 
longer  transfer  with  the  crown-lands  the 
boors  who  cultivated  them.  He  fi>rhade 
the  advertising  of  human  beings  for  sale, 
and  gave  leave  to  a  number  of  boors,  a  part 
of  the  bondm^i  of  the  late  chancellor 
Romanzoff,  to  ransom  themselves  from 
their  master.  He  endeavored,  with  much 
earnestness,  to  give  to  his  people  a  good 

rsm  of  law,  but  the  civil  code  of  mw- 
still  requires  many  improvements. 
The  law-school,  opened  in  1807,  eeased 
in  1810w— Hie  custom  of  slittmg  the  nose 
and  branding,  hitherto  connected  with 
whipping  with  the  knout,  was  abolished 
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by  A.  in  1617.  He  likewise  abolidied,  im 
IbOl,  the  secret  court,  as  it  was  called^ 
befoie  which  political  criminals,  chiefly, 
were  brought,  and  compelled,  by  hunger 
and  thirst  (not,  however,  1^  instrur 
ments  of  torture),  to  confess,  ae  checked 
the  abuse  of  power  in  the  hands  of  goY- 
ernors,  by  preventive  laws.  The  prLvir 
lege  of  the  nobles,  that  their  estates  could 
not  be  confiscated  as  a  punishment  for 
their  crimes,  was  extended  by  A.  to  all 
his  sulgects.  He  alao  rendered  efficient 
aid  to  manu&cture»  and  commerce  in 
his.  empire,  by  the  introduction  of  a  bet- 
ter tariff;  the  improvement  of  the  finan- 
ces and  currency  of  the  countiy,  after  the 
establishment  of  a  sinking  fimd ;  the  erec- 
tion of  the  bank  of  the  imperial  chamber, 
M Ay  19,  1817 ;  by  providmg  continually 
for  the  construction  of  roads  and  canals ; 
by  makinff  Odessa  a  ^ree  port,  aiid  grant- 
ing it  other  privileges,  m  1617.  The 
condition  of  manufactures  in  Russia  has 
greaUy  improved  since  1804,  when  it  be- 
came known  fix>m  the  report  of  the  min- 
ister of  the  interior.  The  greatest  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  manufiictures  m 
wooL  The  whole  foreign  policy  of  Rus- 
sia; the  voyages  round  the  woiid,  under 
the  patrona^  of  her  government;  the 
embassy,  to  Persia,  in  1617,  to  whioh^was 
attached  a  Frenchman,  Gardanne,  who 
was  acquainted  with  all  the  plans  of  Na- 
polecm  respecting  India  and  Persia;  the 
mission  to  Cochin  China  and  Khiwa;  the 
relations  of  Russia  with  the  U.  Stotes, 
Brazil  and  SfMun ;  the  treaties  of  com- 
merce afid  navisation  vrith  the  Porte;  the 
settlements  on  the  western  coast  of  North 
America,  aU  prove  the  enfightened  com- 
mercial policy  of  the  Russian  cabinet 
The  travels  of  A.  in  foreign  countries, 
even  his  short  stay  in  Engltmd,  his  inter- 
course with  well-inform^  and  seottble 
men,  but,  principally,  his  fieouent  jour- 
n^  through  the  provinces  of  nis  empire, 
afilorded  the  materials  of  his  numerous 
projects  for  the  benefit  of  his  country. 
On  this  his  attention  was  continually  fixed. 
—The  peace  of  Tikit,  in  1807,  makes  an 
epoch  in  the  Russian  military  system.  It 
not  onlv  opened  the  way  to  the  conauest 
of  Finland,  in  1609,  and  of  two  or  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube,  in  1612,  but  af- 
forded A.  time  to  remove  the  delects  of 
the  military  system  hitherto  in  use.  The 
armies  of  Rus^a,  during  the  wur  with 
Na|ioleon,  were  remarkable  fi>r  their 
equipment  and  discipline.  The  active 
interest  which  A.  took  in  die  prqper  or- 
derinji^  of  all  the  branches  of  tne  admin- 
isCFBtion,  is  the  reason  why  the  nation 


was  attached  to  hun  with  iiili  confidence, 
wlbich  he  experienced  in  time  of  danger. 
A.  never  showed  a  timid,  unenterprising 
spirit.  His  decision  firustrated  the  plans 
of  Napoleon  at  Moscow.  He  save  his 
word  to  his  people,  that  he  wouM  nevw 
negotiate  with  Napoleon,  as  long  as  an 
armed  enemy  was  in  the  country.  The 
activity  which  prevailed  in  the  military 
department  of  the  Russian  administration 
is  proved  by  the  army  which  appeared,  in 
1613,  in  Gennany,  ana  that  which  was  kept 
ready,  in  1815,  to  march  against  France, 
comprising  300,000  men  and  200O  pieces 
of  cannon.  The  peaceful  character  of  A.'s 
policy  is  remarkable.  His  personal  fiiend- 
ship  for  the  kinff  of  Prusna,  Frederic 
Wiiliam^III,  whi<ui  was  confirmed  atthe 
tomb  of  Frederic  II,  in  1805,  led  to  im- 
portant consequences.  The  queen,  Lou- 
isa, was  the  Uving  tie  of  this  linion.  Ad- 
miration for  the  dazzling  qualities  of 
Napoleon  drew  him  over  to  his  nde.  He 
believed,  too,  that  he  might,  in  connexicm 
with  the  emperor  of  Fmnce,  decide  the 
&te  of  Europe.  •  Tliis  was  the  purpose 
oi  his  ftmnous  meeting  with  Napoleon  at 
Erfurt,  in  Sept,  1606.  But  when  he  saw 
that  the  ambitious  conqueror  wished  to 
involve  him  in  political  contradictions, 
and  prescribe  la\^  to  him  injurious  to 
the  wel&re  of  his  empire,  he  resolutely 
maintained  his  independence.  He  suc- 
ceededr  at  an  interview  with  the  prince- 
royal  of  Sweden,  at  Abo,  Aug.,  1813,  in 
^mning  an  alliance  with  that  countiy, 
afler  having  induced  the  Porte,  in  May 
of  the  same  year,  to  conclude  the  peace 
of  Bucharest.  After  1612,  a  kind  of  reli- 
gious character  appears  in  the  policy 
of  A.,  and  he  ^ve  himself  up,  more 
and  more,  to  religious  influence.  This 
character  is  reman^ably  manifest  in  the 
proclamation  which  he  addressed  fix>m 
Warsaw,  on  the  lOdi  (23d)  Feb.,  1813,  to 
the  nations  of  Europe,  and  the  proclama- 
tion of  Kahtz,  35th  March,  1613,  directed 
to  the  Qermans,  in  which  he  promised  a 
great  improvement  in  their  condition,  by 
means  or  a  proper  constitution,  the  object 
of  which  shouM  be^  to  promote  their  lib- 
erty, security  and  prosperity.  The  mem- 
orable gntianifesto  of  37th  Jan.,  1616,  con- 
tained an  exposition  of  the  political  prin- 
ciples of  the  emperor.  In  the  war  of 
1813—14,  A.  exposed  himself  to  dan- 
ger, in  order  to  infiame  the  couraj^  of 
his  troops*  He  undoubtedly  exenased  a 
great  influence  upon  the  course  of  the 
war  in  France.  His  openness  gained  the 
confidence  of  the  French,  and  it  is  said 
that  he  was^ecretly  apphed  to  fhmi  Paris. 
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He  abo.  pnoeipally  directed  the  m&rch  of 
Schwartzenberg,  on  the  ^Qfh  March,  1814, 
to  this  capital,  which  put  a  glorious  ter- 
minadoD  to  the  war.  The  magnanimity 
with  which  he  treated  Paris  and  all  the 
French,  the  strict  discipline  of  his  troops, 
and  the  assurances  which  the  allies,  at 
his  instance,  tendered  to  the  nation,  facil- 
itated the  settlement  of  peace ;  and  it  is 
asserted  that  he  acted  from  the  belief 
that  he  was  complying  with  the  wishes 
of  the  Frendh,  and  not  m)m  adherence  to 
the  principles  of  lentimacy,  in  recalling 
the  fiourbons.  He  did  not  treat  the  con- 
quered and  dethroned  emperor  meanly, 
but  respected  in  him  the  former  sove- 
reign and  distributor  of  crowns,  regard- 
less of  his  birtli.  He  called  upon  the 
empress  Josephine,  and  dined  witn  her  at 
MaJmaison ;  he  interceded  in  &vor  of  the 
prince  Eugene  Beauhamois ;  he  visited 
Key.  The  enthuisiasra  of  the  Parisians 
for  him  was  unlimited.  Jun^  1, 1814,  he 
went  to  England,  where  he  was  joyAiJly 
received,  several  things,  however,  seem 
to  have  made  an  unfavorable  impression 
upon  him.  He  was  not  at  ease  among 
free  Britons.  He  rose  from  his  seat,  how- 
ever, at  the  banquet  in  Guildhall,  in  hon- 
or of  the  national  song,  22uZe,  BiiiannMU 
He  left  England  28th  Juno,  and  reached 
Petersburg  25th  July,  where  he  dechned 
the  name  of  the  Biased^  offered  to  him 
by  the  senate.  A  later  ukase,  of  27th 
Nov.,  1817,  forbade  the  praises  wUlch  the 
clergy  were  accustomed  to  bestow  on  him 
from  the  pulpit  His  presence  in  Vienna, 
during  the  congress,  had  a  great  influ- 
ence upon  the  policy  of  Europe,  occa- 
sioned the  admission  of  some  tiberal 
views  into  the  acts  of  tlie  assembly,  and 
added  the  kingdom  of  Poland  to  the 
(rigantic  power  of  Russia.  The  draft  of 
the  Polish  constitution,  prepared  at  the 
instance  of  A^  was  the  first  symptom  of 
a  disposition  in  the  European  rulers  to 
perform  the  promises  made  to  their  sub- 
jects during  tl\e  wars  with  Napoleon. 
A.  again  visited  Paris,  July,  1815,  and 
from  that  period  the  great  influence 
of  Russia  upon  the  French  cabinet,  in 
opposition  to  the  influence  of  England, 
was  wparent,  especially  when  Richelieu, 
who  had  formerly  been  in  the  Russian 
service,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
ministry  of  Louis  XVIIL  In  Spain, 
also,  the  same  influence  manifested  itself 
Even  the  court  of  Rio  Janeiro  showed  a 
desire  of  allying  itself  with  Russia;  and 
the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  as  well 
as  Prussia,  Wirtemberg  and  other  states, 
entered  into  a  closer  union  with  the  Rus- 


sian court  A.,  together  with  the  powen 
that  had  concluded  the  treaty  of  Chau- 
mont,  took  an  active  part  in  the  general 
concems  of  Europe ;  for  instance,  the  re- 
volt of  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  the  dis- 
Sute  of  Spain  with  Portugal,  on  accotmt  of 
[onte  Video.  He  took  measures  against 
the  piracv  of  the  Afiican  states.  Very 
soon,  nothing  occuired,  of  importtmce  to 
ihe  political  aflSurs  of  the  European  con- 
tinent, in  which  this  ambitious  monarch 
did  not  appear  as  lead^,  mediator  or  par- 
taker. From  the  formation  of  the  holy 
aUiance  <q.  v.),  in  Paris,  26tfa  Sept,  1815, 
to  his  death,  A.  was  actively  engaged  in 
politics,  and  kept  his  emissaries  aU  over 
Europe,  who  reported  to  him  every  im- 
portant occurrence.  Among  these  was 
iCotzebue,  the  Grerman  author,  who  was 
assassinated  by  the  student  Sand.-  The 
memoir,  directed  to  all  the  Russian  am- 
bassadors, concerning  the  aftairs  of  Spaito, 
the  answer  of  the  Russian  cabinet  to  the 
Spanish  minister,  the  chevalier  Zea  Ber- 
mudez,  and  the  declaration  of  the  con- 
gress of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  15th  Nov.,  1818, 
are  interesting  documents  in  the  history 
of  A.  He  took  part,  in  1820,  in  the  con- 
gresses held  at  Troppau  and  Laybach,  to 
settle  the  afl&irs  of  Italy,  and  ordered  his 
army  to  advance  towards  this  country,  to 
suppress  the  revolt  of  the  Carbonari  As 
its  presence' was  found  to  be  unnecessary^ 
it  retunied  to  Russia,  when  the  affairs  of 
Greece  (q.  v.)  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  Russian  cabinet,  in  1821.  A.  pub- 
licly expressed  his  disapprobation  or  tiie 
enterprise  of  prince  Alexander  Ypsilanti 
(q.  v.),  but  interceded,  however,  with  the- 
Porte,  for  the  cause  of  humanity  and 
Christianity.  (See  Stroganoff. )  It  is  pos- 
sible, that,  fix>m  a  sincere  love  of  peace,  he 
suffered  the  best  opportunity  to  escape  of 
tiberatin^  Greeecc,  and  increasing  liis  em- 
pire. His  letter  to  the  viceroy  of  Poland, 
prince  Zajonczeck  [Aix-la-Chapelle,  7 
(19)  Oct,  1818],  b  a  proof  that  he  was  not  a 
stranger  to  liberal  sentiments.  He  ^ke 
in.  the  same  spirit,  March  5,  1819,  to  a 
deputation  of  the  Livotaian  nobili^,  re- 
questing his  ratiflcation  of  the  new  con- 
stitution, which  had  been  made  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Livonian  peasantry,  when 
he  used  the  memorable  words,— **  You 
liave  acted  in  the  ^irit  of  our  age^  in 
which  liberal  ideas  afford  the  true  basis 
ofthehi^piness  of  nations."  His  remark 
to  madame  de  Stael,  several  years  before, 
was  characteristic :  ^  You  will  be  offended 
with  the  sight  <^  servitude  in  this  land. 
It  ia  not  my  fliult ;  I  have  set  the  exam- 
ple of  emancipation,  but  I  cannot  employ 
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force ;  I  must  respect  the  rights  of  others 
as  much  as  if  they  were  protected  by  a 
coostitutioD,  which,  unhappily^  does  not 
ezist"  Madame  de  Staet  answered-^ 
,**  Sirty  voire  caracUre  ut  tme  comtUuHon^ 
(Sire,  your  character  is  a  constitution). 
He  had,  at  the  begmning  of  his  reign, 
abolished  the  secret  police  of  state  and 
the  censorship  of  ^oks  (the  latter  of 
which,,  however,  he  introduced  again  at  a 
later  period],  and  declared,  April  7, 1801, 
^  I  acknowledge  no  power  to  be-  lawfiil 
which  does  not  emanate  from  the  laws." 
In  the  same  spirit  he  banished  the  Jesuits, 
1st  Jan.,  1816,  from  Peter^urg  and  Mos- 
cow, and  at  last,  525th  March,  1820,  from 
the  empire,  because  they  dared  to  inter- 
fere with  the  affiurs  of  the  government, 
and  disturb  the  peace  of  fitmihes.  He  had 
prohibited  prpselytism,  and  promoted  the 
mstruction  of  the  Jew&  A.  developed,  in 
the  same  ^rit,  the  internal  resources  and 
the  external  power  of  his  immense  em- 
pire. The  addition  of  Geoigia,Bialystock, 
Finland,  Warsaw,  Bchirvan  and  Bessara- 
bia has  rendered  its  frontiers  almost  every 
where  impenetrable,  and  increased  the 
number  orits  inhabitants  from  36.millions 
to  more  than  43,  for  the  most  part  Euro- 
peans. The  speedy  rebuilding  of  Mos- 
cow, the  progress  of  cultivation  in  Siberia 
and  the  Crimea,  the  number  of  inhabit- 
ants in  the  governments  of  Tobolsk, 
Tomsk  and  Irkutsk  increased  by  800,000, 
and  similar  proofs  of  the  advancing  pros* 
perity  of  the  empire,  have  inmiortaJized 
the  reign  of  A.  Whether  the  gigantic 
plan  of  unitkij^  the  sumwrters  of  the  po- 
litical power  of  Russia,  tne  classes  of  peas- 
ants and  soldiers,  will  prove  to  be  good, 
experience  jnust  decide.  (See  Muitary 
Coiomes  qf  Russia.)  A^  by  the  edict 
of  ^28th  Dec,  1818,'granted  to  all  peasants 
in  his  empire  the  right  of  establishing 
raanuftctories, — a  riefat  confined,  hitherto, 
to  tlie  nobility,  and  me  merchants  of  the 
first  and  second  classes.  A  better  dtspo- 
ation  of  the  national  debt,  and  a  sinking* 
fund,  permitted  an  alleviation  of  taxes. 
A  ukase  of  1st  Jan.,  1819,  therefore,  abol- 
ished the  tax  upon  income  fitim  land- 
ed property,  establbhed  11th  Feb.,  1812, 
but  the  expenses  attending  the  support  of 
a  numerous  army  prevented  any  further 
remission. — The  population  of  southern 
Russia  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the 
admission  of  German  emigrants ;  and  the 
same  plan  was  extended  to  Poland,  where, 
1^  a  decree  of  A.,  Wanaw,  10th  Aitg., 
I0I6,  die  new  settlers  received  deserted 
lioiues  and  lands,  belonghig  to  the  na* 
or  assistance  of  some 


other  kind.  Schools  and  universities  have 
been  established ;  the  S3rstem  of  Bell  and 
Lancaster  introduced;  the  ecclesiasti<»d 
i^fiiirB  of  the  Protestants  and  the  Catholics 
arranged;  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  or 
Ckridian  bftuHUSi  as  they  are  called, 
encouraged;  the  activity  of  all  public 
institutions  for  instruction  increased,  and 
the  17  scientific  institutions  in  Petersburg 
and  Moscow  much  improved.    The  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Jesuits,  indeed,  disturbed  a 
litde  the  relations  of  the  emperor  vnth  the 
see  of  Rome,  but  satisf^ory  explanations 
were  made  by  A.  to  the  pope  at  Laybach. 
Lastly,  the -emperor  nominated  a  bishop, 
and  establii^ed  a  ffeneral  consistory  for 
the  Lutheran  church  throughout  the  em- 
pire, in  1820,  which  wafT  to  maintain,  in 
their  purity,  the  doctrines  of  the  Protest- 
ant church.    A.  riiOwed  great  respect  fbr 
all  Christian  sects,  and  protected  them 
equally.    His  endeavors  to  devate  the 
condition  of  the  boors,  and  the  general 
tendency  of  his  policy  to  introduce  the 
principles  and  manners  of  western  Eu- 
rope, offended  the  old  Muscovite  nobility, 
andf.towards  the  conclusion  of  his  reign, 
in  spite  of  the  vigilance  of  the  police,  a 
ieaifiil  and  widely-spread  conspiracy  was 
formed  against  hhii,  the  discovery  and 
punishment  of  v^hich  was  reserved  fbr 
his  successor.    Perhaps  A.  was  aware  of 
the  existence  of  treasonable  projects  when 
he  followed  his  sick  wife  to  the  Crimea. 
His  intention  may  have  been  to  choose  a' 
place  of  retirement  from. the  cares  of  gov- 
ernment ;  but  he  feH  sick  at  Taganrock 
(oLv.)  of  a  bilious  fever,  and  died,  fst  Dec, 
1825,  in  the  arms  of  his  wi&.    The  news 
of  his  death  had  scarcely  reached  Peters- 
burg, 8th  Dec,  O.  S.,  when  his  eldest 
broSier,  Constontine,  then  in  Warsaw,  was 
proclaimed  emperor;  and  all  the  civil  offi- 
cers and  the  gimrds  took  the  oath  of  alle- 
nance  9th  Dec.  O.  S.  But  the  grand  duke 
declined  accepting  the  crovm,  having  re- 
siffned  his  right  of  succession,  during  die 
lire-time  of  Al,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
emperor,  Petersburg,  14th  Jan.,  1822,  to 
which  an  answer  vtras  sent,  Feb.  2, 182S^ 
by  A.,  expressing  his  approbation,  and 
that  of  the  empress  mother.    Before  the 
arrival  at  Petersburg  of  the  letter  of 
Constantine,  dated  Nov.,  26th,  O.  S.  in 
which  he  announced  to  his  mother  and 
brother,  the  grand  dUke  Nicholas,  that  he 
recognised  the  latter  as  emperor,  the  sen- 
ate hsA  opened  the  testament  of  A.,  and 
found  in  it  the  document  containing  to 
resignation  of  Constantine,  together  with 
a  manifesto  of  the  emperor  (dated  Zars- 
kojesekH  16th  Aug.,  1823),  declaring  his 
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second  brother,  Nicholas,,  his  successor. 
This  priAce,  therefore,  ascended  the 
throne,  made  known  these  documents  in 
his  proclanmtion  of  the  12th  Dec,  0«  S. 
1825,  and  declared,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  day  of  the  death  of  A.  was  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign  (1st  Dec,  N.  S.^  19th 
Nov.,  O.  S.)  Then  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  emperor  Nicholas  I  was  taken, 
13th  Dec,  O.  S.,  25th,  N.  S.,  in  Peters- 
burg. The  death  of  A.  was  a  fortunate 
event  for  Europe;  for  the  influence  of 
Russia  was  growing  continually  stronger 
in  all  the  cabinets  of  the  European  conti- 
nent, and  even  England  could  not  keep 
entirely  exempt  from  it.  No  other  empire 
has  united,  on  so  great  a  scale,  the  pow- 
er of  masses,  yet  rude  and  vigorous,  ^ith 
experience  and  the  advantages  of  culture, 
— a  union  the  more  dangerous,  as.  it  was 
under  the  control  of  one  absolute  master. 
With  A.,  moreover,  perished  the  princi- 
pal support  of  the  holy  alliance, — a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  Europe  to  rejoice  at  his 
decease.  Russia,  hovirever,  laments  in 
him  a  great  benefitctor.  He  had  the  good 
'  fortune  to  ascend  the  throne  at  a  time 
when  the  empire  wtis  prepafed  for  the 
greatest  impovements,  and  his  ambition 
was  of  a  kind  to  be  gratified  by  promo- 
ting the  welfare  of  his  peq>le. 

Alexander,  William,  ^  mcjor-^eneral 
in  the  service  of  the  U.  States  dunng  the 
revoliitionarv  war,  was  bom  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  ^t  passed  a  portion  of  his 
life  in  New  Jersey.  Ijie  was  generally 
styled,  tluKiugh  courtesy,  Jord  SltrHngy 
in  consequence  of  being  considered  by 
many  as  the  rightfiil  heir  to  tlie  title  and 
estates  of  an  earldom  in  Scotland,  from 
which  country  his  lather  came,  though 
the  government  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  son's  claim,  when  he  repaired  to 
Great  Britain  in  pursuit  of  this  inherit- 
ance. He  wad  early  remarkable  for  his 
fondness  for  mathematics  and  astronomv, 
in  which  sciences  he  made  considerable 
progresa^ — ^Throughout  the  revolution,  he 
acted  an  important  part,  and  distinguish- 
ed himself  particularly  in  the  l^attles  of 
Long  Island,  Grermantown  and  Mon- 
mouth. In  the  first,  he  was  taken  pris- 
oner, after  having,  by  a  bold  attack  upon 
a  coips  commanded  bv  ComwaUis,  ef- 
fected the  escape  of  a  large  part  of  his 
detachment  In  the  second,  his  division, 
with  the  brigades  of  generals  Nash  and 
MaxweU,  formed  the  earn  dt  reserve ;  and, 
in  the  last,  he  commanded  the  left  wing 
of  the  American  army.  He  was  always 
warmly  attached  to  seneral  Washington, 
and  the  cause  whii^  he  bad  espoused. 


He  died  at  Albany,  Jan.  15, 1783,  aged 
57  years,  leaving  behind  him  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  brave^  discerning  and  intrepid 
officer,  and  an  honest  and  learned  man. 

Alexandria  (in  Turkish,  Scanderia) ; 
the  capital  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  the  ancient 
residence  of  tlie  Ptolemies,  built  332  B. 
C,  bv  Alexander  the  Great,  who  destined 
it  to  be  the  capital  of  his  empire,  and  the 
centre  of  the<M)mmerce  of  the  world.  Its 
natural  situation  is  strong,  and  it  has  five 
harbors.  The  Ptolemies,  espeeially  P* 
Soter,  or  Lagus,  and  P.  Philadelphus,  im- 
proved it  much,  and  made  it  the  scat  of 
learning.  (Bee  Mexandrian  SchooL) — ^The 
first  ii£abitants  of  Alexandria  Were  a 
mixture  of  Egyptians  and  Greeks,  to 
whom  must  be  added  numerous  colonies 
of  Jewis,  transplanted  thither  in  336, 320 
and  312  B.  C,  to  increase  the  population 
of  the  city  and  country,  who,  becoming 
familiar  with  the  Greek  language  and 
learning,  were  called  HeUenists.  (q.  v.)  It 
was  they  who  made  the  well-known 
Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testament, 
under  the  name  of  the  Septuoffinta,  (q.  v.) 
— ^The  most  beautiful  part  of  ue  city,  near 
the  great  harbor,  where  stood  the  roval 
palaces,  magnificently  built,  was  called 
BructioTU  There  veas  the  large  and  splen^ 
did  edifice,  belonging  to  the  academy  and 
museum,  where  the  greater  portion  of 
the  royal  library  (400,000  volumes)  was 
placed;  the  rest,  amounting  to  300,000, 
was  in  the  Serapion,  the  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter Serapis.  The  larger  portion  was 
burned  during  the  siege  of  Alexandria  by 
Julius  Caesar,  but  was  afterwards  replaced 
by  die  library  of  Pergamus,  which  Ante-' 
ny  presented  to  Cleopatra.-  Tlie  museum, 
vvhcre  many  scholar^  lived  and  were  sup- 
ported, ate  together,  studied  and  instruct- 
ed otliers,  remamed  unhurt  till  the  reign 
of  Aurelian,  when  it  was  destroyed  iil  a 
period  of  civil  commotion.  The  library 
m  the  Serapion  was  preserved  to  the  time 
of  Theodosius  ihe  Gh-eat.  He  caused  all 
the  heathen  temples,  throughout  the 
Roman  empire,  to  be  destroyed ;  and  even 
the  splendid  temple  of  Jupiter  Serapis 
was  not  spared.  A  crowd  of  fitnadc 
Christians,  headed  by  their  archbishop, 
Theodosius,  stormed  and  destroyed  it. 
At  that  time,  the  library,  it  is  said,  was 
paitly  burned,  partly  dispersed;  and  the 
historian  Orosius,  towaids  the  close  of 
the  4th  century,  saw  only  the  empty 
shelves.  Christian  baibarians,  th^fefore, 
and  not  Arabs  under  Omar,  as  is  usuaUy 
asserted,  were  the  cause  of  this  irrepar- 
able loos  to  science.  The  Alexandnan 
l&ruy,  called^  by  livy,  EUgmtim  rtgwm^ 
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tumque  tgrtpum  opu^r  embraced  the 
whole  GreeE  and  Latin  literature,  of 
which  we  possess  but  single  fragments — 
In  the  diviBion  of  the  Roman  dominions, 
Alexandria,  with  the  rest  of  Egypt,  was 
comprehended  in  the  Eastern  Empire. 
The  Arabs  possessed  themselves  of  it  in 
(i40 ;  the  caiiph  Motawakel,  in  845,  restor- 
ed the  library  and  academy ;  but  the  Turks 
took  the  city  in  868,  and  it  declined  more 
and  more,  retaining,  however,  a  flourish- 
ing commerce,  until  the  Portuguese,  at 
the  end  of  the  15th  century,  discovered  a 
way  to  the  East  Indies  by  sea. — ^The 
modem  A.,  situated  N.  lat.  31"^  ir,  E. 
Ion.  30°  16^,  docs  not  occupy  the  place 
of  the  old  town,  of  which  nothing  remains 
except  a  portico  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
gate  leading  to  Rosetta,  the  soutii- western 
ompliitheatre,  the  obeliidc,  or  >  needle  of 
Cleopatra  (presented  to  the  king  of  Eng- 
land by  the  jHicha — but  a  mass  of  400,000 
pounds  is  too  heavy  to  be  tronsportecl), 
and  Porapey's  pillar,  88  feet  6  inches  high, 
which,  according  to  an  English  travdfer 
(Memoirs  rtlaiiug  to  Hiirope  mtd  Asiatic 
Turkey  by  Robert  WalpoJe,  X8I7),  was 
erected  by  a  governor  of  Egypt,  named 
PotnptjL  in  honor  of  tl^  em])eror  Diocle- 
tiao.  The  equestrian  statue  on  the  top  is 
no  longer  standing. — ^Tbe  town  has  now.2 
citadels  and  harbors,  of  which  the  western, 
which  is  the  best,  is  closed  agaiitot  Chris- 
tian ships.  Before  both  harbors  are  the 
peninsula  FariUon  and  the  island  Phavos, 
with  the  ruins  of  the  lighthouse  of  Ptole- 
my.^ (See  Pharos,) — ^The  population,  for- 
merly amounting  to  300,000,  is  now 
12,600 ;  the  houses,  3132.  A.  is  the  seat 
of  a  patriarch.  The  canal  of  Ramanieh, 
from  Cairo  to  Alexandria,  40  miles, 
was  restored  by  the  viceroy,  Mohammed 
Ali  Pacha,  and  first  navigated  26th  Jan., 
1820.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  com- 
merce of  Alexandria  has  been  much  im- 
proved. In  the  year  1824,  1290  ships, 
amonx  tlicm  606  Austrian,  arrived,  and 
1199  departed. — ^A  peculiarity  of  modern 
A.  is  the  ffreat  number  of  dogs,  which 
here,  as  wdl  us  in  Cairo  and  Constanti- 
nople, run  about  in  a  very  wild  state. — 
According  to  the  latest  accoimts,  the  Ira- 
din^  pacha  of  Egypt  has  appointed  an 
Italian  renegade,  to  collect  all  tlie  remains 
of  ancient  art,  which  are  capable  of  trans- 
portation, in  his  dominions,  in  order  to 
aell  them,  in  a  bazar  to  be  built  for  this 
purpose  in  A.,  to  the  Eiupopeans. 

ALmxAiTDRtA,  with  the  surname  tkUa 
PasHSa;  a  conidderable  town  and  fortress 
in  Piedmont,  sitoated  in  a  roaishv  country, 
near  the  junction  of  the  Boimida  end  the 


Tanaro.  It  was  built  in  1178,  W  the  Cre^ 
moncse  and  Milanese,  and  at  mrst  oJled 
Cwsarea ;  afterwards,  in  honor  of  the  pope 
Alexander  III,  who  established  there  a 
bishopric,  Alessandria.  Its  magnimde 
and  opulence  increased  fix>m  century  to 
centurjr;  it  now  contains  30,000  inliab- 
itants,  and  may  be  considered  flourishing, 
since  it  is  the  capital  of  the  province  Sf 
the  same  name,  and  has  two  fairs  annual- 
ly, which  are  much  firequented.  Intended, 
'originally,  for  a  fbmress  to  guard  the  pas- 
sage over  the  Tanaro  and  Bormida,  and 
constantly  kept  in  good  order,  as  the 
point  where  several  roads  meet,  Alexan- 
dria has  frequently  been  the  object  of 
long  contention.  It  was  taken  and  plun- 
dered, in  1522,  by  duke  Sforza ;  besieged, 
without  success,  by  the  French,  under 
prince  Conti,  in  1657 ;  and  taken,  after  an 
obstinate  defence,  by  prince  Eugene,  in 
1707.  On  the  16th  of  June,  1800,  after 
the  battle  of  Morejigo,  the  Austrian  gen- 
eral, Melas,  agreed  upon  an  armistice 
with  Buonaparte,  at  Alexandria,  by  which 
he  ceded  to  the  latter  Upper  Italy,  as  &t 
as  the  Mincio,  and  12  fortresses.     The 


fortifications  of  A.  coiisist  now  of  a  sur- 
rounding ^wall  and  bastions,  a  strong  cita- 
del, fonned  by  6  bastions  and  many  out- 
works, on  the  left  bonk  of  the  Tanaro,  and 
a  redoubt  protecting  tlie  bridge  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Bormida.  A  bridge  of 
stone  connects  the  town  and  citadel* — For 
an  account  of  the  revolt  of  the  garrison 
of  A.,  see  Piedmont^  RevoluHon  of, 

Alexandria;  a  city  and  port  of  entry, 
in  the  district  of  Columbia,  and  county  of 
Alexandria,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Po- 
tomac, 6  miles  S.  Washington,  115  N. 
Richmond ;  Ion.  77**  4!  W. ;  kt  38°  49^  N. : 
pop.,  m  1800,  4,196;  in  1810,  7,227;  in 
1820,  8^18;  blacks,  2,603:  housesi  in 
1817, 1,!^.  Among  the  public  buildings 
are  a  court-house,  a  jail,  on  alms-house,  a 
theatre,  a  market-house,  and  8  houses  of 
public  worship^^The  situation  of  Alex- 
andria is  considerably  elevated,  with  easv 
and  gradual  descents  to  the  river,  which 
is  neatly  wharibd  for  about  half  the  length 
of  the  city,  with  water  sufficient  for  the 
largest  merchantrships^  The  streets  in- 
tersect each  other  at  right  angles,  and  a 
l^at  port  of  them  are  neatly  paved.  The 
city  is  fiivombly  situated  for  commerce, 
nearly  at  the  head  of  the  tide- water  of  the 
Potomac,  having  an  extensive  and  fertile 
bock  country,  and  carries  on  a  consider- 
able trade,  chiefly  in  flour.  A.  expects 
to  derive  much  benefit  fix)m  the  intended 
canal  firom  Ohio  to  Washington. 

AXJEXANBUAR  CoFT,  Of  CODSX  AlBZ- 
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ANDRI50&;  9  manuscript,  now  in  the  Brit' 
ish  museiun,  of  great  importance  in  bibli^ 
cal  criticism.  It  is  on  parchment,  with 
uncial  lettera,  without  breathinss  and  ac- 
cents, 'WTitten,  probably,  in  the  Tatter  half 
of  the  6th  century,  and  contuns,  in  4  vols, 
folio,  the  whole  Gceek  Bible  (the  Old 
Testament  according  to  the  Septuagint), 
together  with  the  letters  of  the  bishop 
Clement,  of  Rome.  A  large  part  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  and  of  the  Second 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  as  Well  as  a 
portion  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  are 
wanting.  The  text  of  the  Gospels  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  other  books.  The 
patriarch  of  Constantmople,  Cyrillus  Lu- 
caris,  who,  in  1628,  sent  this  manuscript 
as  a  present  to  Charles  I,  said  he  had 
received  it  from  Egypt ;  and  it  is  evident, 
from  other  circumstances,  that  it  was 
written  there.  But  it  cannot  be  decided, 
with  certainty,  whetherit  came  from  Al- 
exandria (whence  its  name).  John  Er- 
nest Grabe  follows  it  in  his  edition  of  the 
Septuagint  (Oxford,  1707—20,  foL,  4  vols.) 
Dr.  Woide  published  the  New  Testament 
from  tliis  copy,  (London,  fol,  1786),  vrith 
types  cast  lor, the  purpose,  Une  forUne, 
With  intervals  between  the  words,  as  in 
the  manuscript  itself.  The  copy  is  so 
perfect  a  resemblance  of  the  original,  that 
It  may  supply  its  place. .  Henry  Hervey 
Baber  undertoolf  a  similar  edition  of  the 
Old  Testament,  London,  1816,  fol.  This 
famous  manuscript  belonged,  in  1098,  to 
the  hbrary  of  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria. 
The  text  of  this  manuscript  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  the  criticism  of 
tne  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament ;  in  the 
€[ospels  it  is  evidently  worse.  The  3  first 
divisions  contain  the  Alexandrian  transla- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament ;  the  4th,  the 
New  Testament  in  the  original  language. 
Alexaicoriazy  School.  When  the 
flourishing  period  of  Greek  poetry  was 
past,  study  was  called  in  to  supply  what 
nature  no  longer  iiimished.  Alexandria 
in  Egypt  walB  made  the  seat  of  learning, 
by  the  Ptolemies,  admirerB  of  the  arts, 
from  whence  this  age  of  Uterature  took  the 
name  of  the  ^Uxcmdrian.  Ptolemy  Phil- 
adelphus  founded  the  frunous  hbrary  of 
Alexandria,  the  largest  and  most  valuable 
one  of  antiquitjT,  which  attracted  many 
scholars  from  all  countries ;  aikl  also  the 
museum,  which  may  justly  be  considered 
the  first  academy  ofsciences  and  arts.  (See 
Mexandria,)  The  grammarians  and  poets 
are  the  most  important  among  the  schol- 
ars of  Alexandria.  These  grammarians 
were  philologists  and  literati,  who  ex- 
idainea  things  as  well  as  ward%  and  may 


be  considered  a  kind  of  eilcyclopedists. 
Such  were  Zenodotus  the  Epnesian,  who 
estaUished  the  first  grammar  school  in 
Alexandria,  Eratosthenes  of  Cyrene,  Aru9- 
tophanes  of  Byzantium,  Aristarehus  o^ 
Samothraee,  Crates  of  Afallus,  Dionyshis 
the  Thracian,  Apollonius  the  sophist,  and 
Zollus.  Theur  merit  is  to  have  collected, 
examined,  reviewed  and  preserved  the 
existing  monuments  of  intellectual  cul^ 
ture.— To  the  poets  belong  ApoHonius 
the  Rhodian,  Lyeophron,  Aratus,  Nican- 
der,  Euphorion,  Callimaohus,  Theocritus, 
Philetas,  Phanocles,  Timon  the  PhUaaian, 
Scymnus,  Dionysus,  and  7  tragicjpoets, 
who  were  called  ^eA.  Pleiads.  TTie  A. 
age  of  hterature  differed  entirely,  in  epuit 
and  character,  firom  the  preceding.  Great 
attention  was  paid  to  the  study  of  lan- 
guages; correctness,  purity  and  elegance 
were  cultivated ;  and  several  vmters  of  this 
period  excel  in  these  respects.  But  that 
which  no  study  can  give,  the  spirit  which 
filled  the  earlier  poetry  of  the  Greeks,  is 
not  to  be  found  m  most  of  their  worics. 
Greater  art  in  composition  took  its  place ; 
criticism  was  now  to  perform  what  genius 
had  accomplished  before.  But  this  wns 
impossible.  Genius  was  the  gift  of  onl^ 
a  few,  and  they  soared  far  above  their 
contemporaries.  The  rest  did  what  may 
be  done  by  criticism  and  study ;  but  their 
works  are  tame,  without  soul  and  life,  and 
those  of  their  disciples,  of  course,  still 
more  so.  Perceiving  the  want  of  origin- 
ality, but  appreciating  its  value,  and  striv- 
ing after  it,  they  arrived  the  sooner  at  the 
point  where  poetry  is  lost  Their  crit- 
icism degenerated  into  a  disposition  to 
find  fault,  and  their  art  into  subtilty. 
They  seized  on  what  wsb  strange  and 
new,  and  endeavored  to  adorn  it  by  learn- 
ing. The  larger  part  of  the  Alexandria 
ans,  commonly  grammarians  and  poets 
at  die  same  time,  are  stiff  and  laborious 
verifiers,  vri^out  genius. — ^Besides  the 
A.  school  of  poetry,  one  of  philosophy  is 
also  spoken  of,  but  the  expi^ssion  is  not 
to  be  understood  too  strictly.  Their  dis- 
tinguisliing  character  arises  fit)m  this  cir- 
cumstance, that,  in  Alexandria,  the  east- 
em  and  western  philosophy  met,  and  an 
effort  took  place  to  unite  the  two  systems, 
for  which  reason  the  A.  philosophers 
have  often  been  called  EcUcHcs.  This 
name,  however,  is  not  apphcable  to  all. 
The  new  Platonists  form  a  distinguished 
series  of  pliilosophers,  who,  renouncing 
the  scepticism  or  tiie  new  academy,  en- 
deavored to  reconcile  the  philosophy  of 
Plato  with  that  of  the  East  The  Jew 
Philo  of  Alexandria  (q.  v.)  belongs  to  the 
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eariier  new  Platonists.  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle were  diligently  interpreted  and  com- 
pared in  the  1st  and  9d  centuries  after 
Christ  Annnoniiis  the  Peripatetic  belongs 
here,  tiie  teacher  of  Plutarch  of  Cfaiero- 
nea.  But  the  real  new  Platotiic  sehool 
of  Alexandria  was  established  at  the 
close  of  the  3d  century  after  Christ,  bv 
Ammonius  of  Alexandria  (about  193 
A.  D.),  whose  disciples  were  Plotinus  and 
Origen.  (See  PkUoniiis,  Ahr.)  Being, 
for  me  most  part,  Orientate,  formed  by  the 
study  of  Greek  learning,  their  writings 
are  s^kingly  characterized,  e.  g.  those  of 
Ammonius  Saccas,  Plotinus,  lamblicus, 
Porpfayrius,  by  a  strance  mixture  of 
Aiiiatic  and  European  elements,  which 
bad  become  amalgamated  in  Alexandria, 
owing  to  the  mingling  of  the  eaatem  and 
western  races  in  its  population,  as  weHas 
to  its  situation  ana  commercial  inter- 
course. >  Their  philosophy  liad  a  ffreat 
influence  on  the  manner  in  which  Chris- 
tianity was  received  and  taught  in  f^gypt 
The  principal  Gnostic  systems  had  their 
origin  in  Alexandria,  (^ee  Gnosis.)  The 
principal  teachers  of  the  Christian  cate- 
chetical schools  (q.  T.),  which  had  risen 
and  ftourished  togetlier  with  the  eclectic 
philosophy,  had  imbibed  the  spirit  of  this 
philosophy.  The  most  violent  religious 
controvecsied  disturbed  the  A.  church, 
until  the  orthodox  tenets  were  establish- 
ed in  it  by  Athanasius,  in  the  controveisy 
with  the  Arians. — Among  the  scholars  of 
Alexandria  are  to  be  found  ffreat  mathe- 
maticians, as  Euclid,  the  hmer  of  scien- 
tific geometry ;  Apollonius  of  Perga  in 
Pamphylia,  whose  work  on  conic  sections 
still  exists;  Nicomachus,the  first  scientific 
arithmetician; — astronomers,  who<  em- 
ployed the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  for 
marking  the  nortbom  henusphere,  and 
fixed  the  images  and  names  (still  in  use)  of 
the  constelUmons,  who  left  astronomical 
writings  (e.  g.  the  Phasnomena  of  AratuB, 
a  didactic  poem,  the  Sphoarica  of  Mene- 
laus,  the  astronomical  works  of  Eratoa- 

of  the  i^eogiapher  Ptolemy),  and  made  im- 
provements in  the  theory  of  the  calendar, 
which  were  afterwards  adopted  into  the 
Julian  calendar ;-^natural  philosophers, 
anatomists,  9S  Herophilus  and  Erasistra- 
tus; — physicians  and  surgeons,  as  De- 
mosthenes Philalethes,  who  wrote  the  first 
work  on  the  ifiseases  of  the  eye;  Zopsrrus 
and  Cratevas,  who  improved  the  art  of 
pharmacy  takd  invented  antidotes  ;^— in- 
structers  in  the  art  of  medicine,  to  whom 
Aselepiades,  Soranus  and  Galen  owed 
their  educatioD  v-^medical  theories  and 


empirics,  of  the  sect  ftmnded  by  Phili- 
nus.  All  these  belonged  to  the  numerous 
association  of  scholi^  continuini;  under 
the  Roman  dominion,  and  fiivored  by  ^e 
Roman  emperors,  which  rendered  Alex- 
andria one  of  the  most  renowned  and 
influential  seats  of  science  in  antiquity. — 
The  best  work  on  the  learning  of  Alex- 
andria is  the  prize  essay  of  Jacoo  Matter; 
Essai  Hishrtque  star  VicoU  d^MtxandrUy 
Paris,  1819, 2  vols. 

Alexandrine,  or  AxEXAifnaiAif ;  the 
name  of  a  verse,  which  consists  of  six  feet, 
or  of  six  and  a  half,  equal  to  twelve  or 
thirteen  syllables,  the  pause  being  always 
on  the  nxth  syllable ;  e.  g.  the  second  of 
the  following  lines :  ^ 

A  neecDeas  Alexandrine  ends  the  song, 
Which,  like  a '  wounSed  soake,  dragis  its  slow 
Jength  along. 

it  correq)onds,  in  our  language,  to  the 
hexameters  in  the  Greek  and  Latin ; 
though,  accordinff  to  some  writers,  it 
rather  answers  to  me  stnarii  of  the  ancient 
tragic  poets.  Chapman's  translation  of 
Ho^er  and  Drayton's  polyolbion  are 
written  in  this  measure.  The  concluding 
line  of  the  Spenserian  stanza  is  also  an 
A.  Tliis  verse  becomes  fatiguing  from 
monotony,  unless  the  -writer  nas  a  v^ 
delicate  ear.  The  French,  in  their  epics 
and  drama,  are  confined  to  this  verse, 
which,  ibr  tliis  reason,  ia  called  by  them 
the  hcrmc.  The  A.  derives  its  name  fit>m 
an  old  French  poem,  belonging  to  the 
middle  of  the  12th  or  the  beginnmg  of 
the  13th  ccntuty,  the  subject  of  which  is 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  in  which  this 
verse  >vbs  first  made  use  of.  (See  Freruh 
Poetry,) 

Alexians.  (See  Frattrviixts,) 
Alexis-Bats  ;  a  watering-place  in 
Anhalt-Berenburg,  of  all  the  German 
mineral  sprines  the  most  strongly  hn- 
pregnated  widi  iron.  It  is  charmingly 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Harz. 

AuExis  CoMwfeNUS.  (See  Comnenus.) 
Alexis  Petrovitsch,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  czar  Peter  the  Great  and  Eudoxia  La- 
puchin,  was  bom  in  Moscow,  1690,  and 
opposed  the  innovations  introduced  by 
his  father,  who,  on  this  accoimt,  deter- 
mined to  disinherit  him.  A.  renounced 
the  crown,  and  dechu^ed  that  he  would 
become  a  monk ;  but,  when  Peter  set  out 
on  his  second  journey,  he  made  his  escape, 
in  1717,  to  Vienna,  and  thence  to  Naples, 
under  the  pretext  of  going  to  his  fkher, 
who  had  sent  fbr  him.  At  the  command 
of  Peter,  he  returned ;  but  the  enraged 
czar,  regarding  his  flight  as  an  act  of  trea- 
son, diSnherited  him,  by  a  ukose  of  2d 
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Felx,  1718 ;  and,  when  he  discovered  that 
A.  was  jpaving  the  way  to  suoeeed  to  the 
erowo,  be  not  only  caused  all  the  partici- 
pators in  his  project  to  be  punished  capi- 
tally or  o^erwise,  but  had  A.  also  con- 
demned to  death,  and  the  sentence  read 
to  him.  as  pronounced  unanimously  by 
144  judges.  Although  he  was  soon  after- 
WBStds  pardoned,  yet  the  fright  and  anx- 
iety which  be  hi^  experienced,  affected 
him  so  much,  that  he  died  in  the  course 
of4  days,  June26,  0.3. 1718.  He  left  a 
daughter,  and  a  son,  afterwatrds  the  em- 
peror Peter  IL  The  account  of  Bft- 
sching,  that  general  Weide  decafHtated  A. 
in  prison,  is  without  any  authority. 

Alfieri,  Vittorio,  count,  was  bom  at 
Asdf  in  Piedmont,  in  1749,  of  a  rich  and 
distinguished  family.  His  early  educa- 
tion was  very  defective,  like  that  of  most 
men  of  his  rank  and  country  at  that  time. 
His  uncle  and  cuardian  sent  him  to  Tu- 
rin, whose  acai&my  be  left  as  ignorant 
and  unformed  As  when  he  entered  it. 
He  then  joined  a  provincial  regiment, 
which  was  only  called  together  for  a  few 
days  during  tne  year.  He  afterwards 
travelled  over  Italy,  France,  England  and 
Holland;  returned  and  commenced  the 
study  of  history,  but,  soon  disgusted  with 
this  pursuit,  commenced  his  travels  anew, 
and  vrandcTsd  ibr  neariy  3  years,  con- 
tinually restless  fmd  unsatisfied.  He  left 
the  inilitaiy  iKrvice^  and  led,  for  a  long 
time,  an  inactive  life,  until  ennui  drove 
him  to  write  dramatic  poetiy.  His  first 
attempt  was  crowned  with  undeserved 
success ;  and  he  determined,  at  the  ase 
of  27  years,  to  devote  all  his  efibrts  to  the 
fiingle  object  of  becoming  a  tragic  poet 
Sensible  of  his  deficiencies,  he  went  to 
work  zealously  to  acquire  the  rudiments 
of  knowledge.  He  first  studied  Latin  and 
Tuscan,  for  which  purpose  he  went  .to 
Tuscany.  In  this  journey  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  countess  of  Albany 
(q.  v.),  the  consort  of  the  Enshsh  pre- 
tender, and  a  daughter  of  the  n<me  ftuntly 
of  Stolberg,  to  whom  he  soon  became 
deeply  attached.  From  this  time,  he 
strove  with  restless  zeal  to  acquire  dis- 
tinction as  a  poet,  in  order  to  be  worthy 
of  her,  whose  esteem  and  love  had  such 
value  in  his  eyes.  In  order  to  continue 
his  labors  wholly  finee  and  independent, 
he  broke  the  last  tie  which  bound  him  to 
his  country.  He  bestowed  his  fortune  on 
his  sister,  reserving  only  a  moderate  in- 
come for  hknseljQ  and  henceforth  lived 
alternately  at  Florence  and  Rome.  Here 
he  composed  14  tragedies,  to  which  he  af- 
terwards added  some  others,  although  con- 


trary to  his  own  inclination.  The  unfor- 
tunate situation  of  his  beloved  fiiend  ofteit 
disturbed  him,  but  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band at  lenffth  put  an  end  to  hertroubles, 
and  enabled  her  to  marry  A.  HencefbrUi 
A.  lived  with  her  ahematelv  in  Alsace 
and  in  Paris,  imceamngly  busied  with 
composition,  and  the  arrangement  and 
pubhcation  of  his  works  (by  Didot  and 
Beaumarchais).  When  the  disturbances 
in  France  bec^,  he  quitted  the  country, 
and  went  to  England.  Embarrassed  by 
the  constant  fiiU  of  amgnats^  he  went 
back  to  Paris,  angry  at  seeing  the  cause 
of  fi«edom  dishonored  by  unworthy 
hands,  and  unable,  firom  the  state  of  hn 
feelings,  to  continue  his  intellectual  la^ 
bors.  This  torture  of  mind  he  endured 
till  the  end  of  Aug.  1793,  when  he  fled 
finom  Paris,  and  escaped  the  horrors  of 
the  ensuing  September.  He  lost  his  bo<^ 
and  the  greatest  part  of  the  complete 
edition  of  his  tragedies,  published  by  Di- 
dot, in  5  vols.  Afterwards,  he  hved  with 
his  inseparable  companion  at  Florence, 
resumed  his  usual  luwrsj  wrote  his  sat- 
ires and  6  comedies,  and,m  his  last  years, 
studied  the  Greek  language  ;  with  the 
Greek  poetry  he  did  not  become  ac- 
quainted till  his  course  was  nearly  fin- 
ished. .  He  died  in  the  midst  of  these  la- 
bors, Oct  8, 1803.  He  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Croce,  at  Florence,  be- 
tween Machiavelli  and  Michael  Angelo, 
where  a  beautifiil  monument  by  Cano- 
va  covers  his  remains. — A.  has  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  dramatic  poet  in 
wee  difierent  departments.  He  has  writ- 
ten 6  comedies,  21  tragedies,  and  a  ir€h 
mdogtdia^  so  called.  AiX  these  worksare 
to  be  looked  upon  as  the  efforts  of  a  great 
spirit  employed  out  of  its  proper  sphere 
of  action.  Disgusted  with  idleness,  and 
desirous  to  dtstingiiish  himself^  A.  became 
a  poet  It  was  wholfy  impossible,  for  one 
who  seldom  contented  himself  with  per- 
forminff  hdf  of  any  design,  to  propose  to 
himself  a  moderate  degree  of  excellence 
in  that  which  he  had  made  the  business 
of  his  life.  ,  He  expressed  his  hope  that 
his  high  exertions  would  associate  bis 
name  with  those  of  all  the  great  poets 
that  Italy  had  posseaskl.  His  noble  «f- 
forts  disarm  the  severity  of  criticisqi.  He 
was  worthy  to  attain  what  he  could  not 
attain.  Above  the  de^neracy  of  his 
contemporaries,  cherishmg,  too,  a  deep 
abhorrence  of  deqiotism,  and  posseswd 
of  a  proud,  free  and  passionate  heart,  A. 
was  animated  with  a  political  rather  than 
a  poetical  si^rit  In  the  midst  of  a  de- 
based people,  he  wished  to  inspire  the 
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nuritlen  with  strength,  counge  and  ^k/^ 
dom  of  thought ;  but  he  diadaiDed  the 
ait»  of  persuasion.  He  purposely  threw 
aside  all  ornament,  and  wished  to  attain 
his  end  by  loftiness  of  thought,  strong 
brevity,  and  manly  earnestness;  but  he 
^irgOt,  that,  in  doing  this,  he  must  throw 
off  the  peculiar  chancteristics  of  a  poet. 
His  tragedies  are  abrupt  and  stiff;  the 

Elots  simple,  even  to  barrenne^ ;  the  verse 
ard  ana  unpleasing;  and  the  language 
devoid  of  that  attractive  i^iendcM',  by 
which  the  poet  stirs  the  inmost  sold  of 
man.  Nevertheless,  he  is  the  first  traffic 
writer  o£  Italy,  and  has  served  as  a  model 
for  those  who  have  followed  him. — If,  in 
his  youth,  the  genius  of  A,  v^as  too  stiff 
for  tragedy,  he  must,  of  necessity,  &il 
when  he  attempted  comedy  in  his  old 
age,  long  after  the  sweet  deceptions  of 
life  had  vanished.  His  comedies,  like  his 
fbnner  woiks,  had  a  serious,  and,  gener- 
ally, a  political  aim ;  they  are  buren  of 
invention ;  their  plots  are  without  interest ; 
the  characters,  as  in  his  tragedies,  only 
ffeneral  sketches,  without  individuality. 
They  are,  therefore,  far  inferior  to  his 
tragedies,  and,  indeed,  are  not  worthy  of 
his  lofty  spirit  We  consider  A.'6  Abel 
the  most  successful  of  all  his  dramatic 
works.  This  he  called  a  iramdogedia, — a 
name  as  novel  as  the  work  itselE  He 
invented  tins  species  of  drama  intermedi- 
atie  between  the  tragedy  and  opera,  and 
intended  to  have  vmtten  6  pieces  in  this 
form.  His  genius,  wliich  was  the  most 
successfid  when  least  restrained,  here 
found  its  proper  sphere,  and  if  the  species 
can  stand  before  the  critic,  then  the  in- 
vention and  execution  of  Abel  make  it, 
without  doubt,  a  fine  poetic  work.  Be- 
sides his  dramas,  A.  has  written  an  epic 
poem  in  4  cantos,  several  lyrical  pieces, 
16  satires,  and  poetical  translations  from 
Terence,  Virgil,  and  some  portions  of 
.^schylus,  ^phocles,  Eunpides  and 
Aristophanes.  After  his  death  appeared 
the  MisogaUo,  a  monument  of  his  hatred 
towards  the  French ;  and  his  autobiogra- 
phy, a  striking  exhibition  of  his  character. 
His  complete  works  appeared  at  Padua 
and  Brescia  in  1809  and  1810, 37  vols. 

Alfrso  the  Gbxat,  king  of  England 
(bom  849,  died  900),  ascended  the  throne 
of  England  872,  at  a  time  when  the 
Danes,  or  Normans,  who  were  formidable 
to  the  Saxons  as  eariy  as  the  year  787, 
bad  extended  their  conquests  and  devas- 
tations very  veidety  over  tnecountiy.  A,'8 
^^rts  against  them' were  at  first  unsuo- 
oeasful,  and  he  concluded  some  treaties 
which  were  not  kepi  on  thehr  side.    He 


was  obUeed  to  fty  in  disguise,  and  re- 
mained, ror  more  than  a  year,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  a  shepherd.  In  this  situation,  he 
formed  the  design  of  fi-eeing  his  country. 
He  ordered  his  subjects  to  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness  against  the  enemy, 
fSive  them  intelligence  of  his  retreat,  and 
infbrmed  himself  of  the  condition  of  the 
Danes.  He  went,  disjiuised  as  a  harper, 
into  the  camp  of  kmg  Guthrum,  and, 
having  ascertained  that  the  Danes  fek 
themselves  secure,  hastened  back  to  his 
troops^  led  them  against  the  enemy,  and 

Ced  such  a  decided  victoiy,  that  the 
es  begged  for  peace.  Those  who 
were  already  in  the  country  he  allowed 
to  remain  there,  on  the  condition  that 
they  and  their  king  should  embrace  Chris- 
tianity. A.  now  built  ftnts,  and  exer- 
cised a  part  of  his  people  in  aims,  while 
the  rest  cultivated  the  sround.  He  soon 
after  divided  the .  kingdom  into  counties, 
or  shires,  whereby  he  secured  the  pubUc 
tranquillity.  He  made  London  the  capi* 
tal  city  of  his  dominions,  and  held  there, 
twice  a  year,  a  general  awembly  of  the 
estates.  From  time  to  time,  new  swarms 
of  Danes  sought  entrance  into  the  land, 
but  the  fleets  of  A.  drove  them  from  the 
coasts.  He  collected  the  laws  of  his 
predecessors,  and  endeavored  to  improve 
the  condition  of  hi&  subjects  by  an  impar- 
tial administration  of  justice.  He  trans- 
bted  the  Psahns,  the  fables  of  iEsop, 
and  other  writings,  into  Anglo-Saxon, 
and  founded  a  school  at  Ox&rd.  His 
familiar  acouaintance  vnth  the  most  learn- 
ed men  or  his  time  improved  his  ovm 
nund,  and  enabled  him  to  do  much  for 
the  good  of  his  peop^.  He  laid  the 
fbundation  of  the  Enirhsh  navy  by  caus- 
ing ships,  or  rather  galleys,  of  60  oars  to 
be  built,  which  were  as  strong  as  any 
ships  at  that  time  in  use.  He  fdso  made 
discoveries  in  the  north,  and  in  the  Baltic 
sea,  the  results  of  which  he  has  made 
known  in  his  transladon  of  Orosius.  His 
history,  considering  die  times  in  which 
he  lived,  presents  one  of  the  most  perfect 
examples  on  record  of  the  able  and  patri- 
otic monarch  united  with  the  virtuous 
man. 

AiiOjE,  in  botany ;  one  of  the  seven 
families  of  plants,  into  which  Linnsus 
distributed  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom. 
They  are  defined  to  be  plants,  of  which 
the  rooti^leafand  stem  are  all  one.  Un- 
der this  description  are  comprehended 
an  the  sea-weeos,  and  some  other  aquatic 
plants.  A.  are  also  one  of  the  LinnsMn 
orders  of  the  class  cnffftogamuL 


AixiA&ni, 


a   sculptor,  de- 
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rived  luB  orijrin  fitMn  a  fiunily  of  high 
standkig  in  Soloffna.  He  was  educated 
in  the  ^ademy  of  Lodovico  Caracci,  and 
went,  when  20  yeais  6l^  to  Mantua. 
The  attempt  to  imitate,  in  sculpture,  the 
&mou8  pictures  of  Giulio  Romano,  in  the 
palace  del  T,  was  sufficient  to  give  his 
genius  a  wrong  direction,  since  the  ex- 
cellences of  these  pictures  are  directly 
opposed  to  those  of  sculpture.  In  1625, 
he  went  to  Venice,  and  thenee  to  Rome. 
The  duke  of  Mantua  had  reconmiended 
him  to  cardinal  Ludovi^i,  nephew  of  pope 
Gregoiy  XV,  who  was  intent  on  renei^wng 
ti^e  magnificence  of  the  gaixicns  of  Sal- 
lust  Here  A.  wa^  employed  in  restoring 
mutilated  antiques  (e.  g.  a  Mercury),  and 
in  preparing  origitial  works.  Here  he 
became  acquainted  with  his  countryman 
Domenichino.  The  statue  of  St.  Magda- 
len, for  the  church  of  St.  Silvestre,  on 
the  Quirinal,  was  his  fir^t  great  work. 
Cardinals  and  princes  now  availed  them- 
selves of  his  talents^  and  the  French  court 
wished  him  to  come  to  Paris;  but  the 
prince  Pamfili  succeeded  in  retaining  him 
m  Rome,  where  he  died,  June  10, 1654, 
52  years  old,  and  was  buried  in  the  church 
St  Giovanni  de  Bolognesi.  His  Flight  <^ 
Aiiioj  a  basso-relievo  in  marble,  with  fig- 
ures of  the  size  of  life,  over  the  altar  of 
St  Leo,  in  St  Peter's  church,  is  his  most 
renowned  work.  But,  with  all  the  excel- 
lences of  this  work,  an  inRlination  to  give 
to  sculpture  the  effect  of  painting  is  ob- 
servable. This  was  owing  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  school  of  Caracci  on  him. 
His  God  of 'sleepy  of  nero  aniico,  in  the 
villa  Borghese,  lias  often  been  taken  for 
an  antique.  The  basso-reUevo  of  the 
Fligld  of  JUUa  has  often  been  cn^ved. 
It  may  be  seen  in  Cicognara's  Stona  ddla 
ScoUureu 

Algarotti,  Francesco,  count ;  bom  at 
Venice,,  1712 ;  an  ItaUan  writer,  who 
united  the  ^udy  of  the  sciences  with  a 
cultivated  taste  for  the  fine  arts.  He 
studied  at  Rome,  Venice  and  Bologna. 
He  was  a  distinguislied  coi^ioisseur  in  the 
fine  arts,  and  excelled  in  matliematics, 
astronomy  and  natural  philosophy.  He 
had  a  predilection  for  this  last  science,  as 
well  as  fi>r  anatomy,  and  devoted  himself 
to  them.  He  was  acquainted  with  the 
Latin  and  Greek  tongues,  and  paid  great 
attention  to  the  Tuscan  swle  and  lan- 
g[uage.  He  visited  France,  England,  Rua- 
flia,  Germany,  Switzerlanid,  and  all  the 
important  towns  of  Italy.  The  last  ten 
years  of  his  life  he  spent  in  his  own 
oountiy.  When  21  years  old,  he  wrote, 
at  Paris,  the  greatest  part  of  his  Mulont- 


cudimo  per  k  Dome^  1737,  after  the  model 
of  Fontenellc's  Plurality  of  Worlds,  and 
thereby  laid  the  found^ion  of  his  fame. 
Until  17^,  A.  hved  ahemately  m  Paris, 
at  Cirey,  with  the  marchioness  du  Chate- 
let,  and  in  London.  At  that  time  he  made 
a  jouroev  to  Petersburg  with  lord  Balti- 
9iore.  On  his  return,  he  visited  Fred- 
eric II,  then  crown-prince,  and  residing 
at  Rheinsbure.  The  prince  was  so  much 
pleofied  with  him,  that,  after  liis  ascenson 
to  the  throne,  he  invited  him  to  live  with 
him,  and  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  count 
Ho  was  not  less  esteemed  by  Augustus 
III,  king  of  Poland;  who  conferred  on 
him  the  office  of  privy  counsellor.  A. 
now  lived  alternately  at  Berlin  and  Dres- 
den, but  particulariy  in  th^  former  place, 
after  receiving  'fitmi  Frederic,  iu  1747,  the 
order  of  merit  and  the  office  of  chamber- 
lain. In  1754,  he  returned  to  his  own, 
country,  where  he  resided  first  at  Venice, 
afterwards  at  Bologna,  and,  after  1762,  at 
Pisa.  Here  he  died  of  a  consumption, 
1764,  after  sufi^ering  long  fix>m  hypochon- 
dria. He  lumself  formed  the  design  of 
the  monument^  which  Frederic  II  caused 
to  be  erected  over  his  grave,  in  the  court 
of  the  canpo  santo^  at  risa.  He  was  call- 
ed, in  the  inscription,  with  reference^  to 
his  Congresso  di  CiterOy  and  his  JVeulom- 
<m$mjOy  a  rival  of  Ovid,  and  a  scholar  of 
Newton.  A,'s  knowledge  was  extensive 
and  thorough  in  many  departments.  In 
painting  and  architecture,  he  was  one  of 
the  best  critics  in  Europe.  Many  artists 
were  formed  under  his  direction.  He 
drew  and  etched  with  much  skill  In  his 
works,  which  embrace  a  great  variety  of 
subjects,  he  shows  much  wit  and  acute- 
ncss.  His  poems,  though  not  of  a  very 
high  order,  are  pleasing,  and  his  letters 
are  considered  amonff  the  finest  in  the 
Italian  language.  The  latest  collection 
of  his  woras  appeared  at  Venice,  from 
1791  to  1794, 17  vols. 

AtGEaRA  is  a  general  method  of  re- 
solving mathematical  problems  by  means 
of  equations,  or  it  is  a  method  of  perform- 
mg  the  calculations  of  all  sorts  of  quanti- 
ucs  by  means  of  general  signs  or  cnarac- 
ters.  Some  auUiors  define  algebra  as  the 
art  of  resolving  mathematical  problems ; 
but  this  is  the  idea  of  analysis,  or  the 
analytic  ait  in  ^neral,  rather  than  of  al- 
gebra, which  IS  onk  one  species  of  it 
In  the  application  of  algebra  to  the  reso- 
lution or  problems,  we  must  first  trans- 
late the  problem  out  of  common  into 
fljgebraic  language,  by  expressing  all  the 
eonditiona  and  quantities,  both  known 
and  unknown,  by  theur  proper  eharacters, 
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arranged  in  an  equation,  or  Beveral  equa- 
tions, if  nccessai^r,  and  treating  the  un- 
known quantity  as  if  it  were  a  kOown 
one;  this  forms  the  composition.  Then 
the  resolution  or  analytic  part  is  the  dis- 
entangling the  unknown  quantity  from 
the  severd  others  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected, so  as  to  retain  it  alone  on  <)ne 
side  of  the  equation,  while  all  the  known 

auantities  are  collected  on  tlie  other  side, 
1US  obtaining  tlie  value  of  the  unknown. 
This  process  is  called  analysis^  or  rtsalu- 
turn ;  and  hence  algebra  is  a  species  of  the 
analytic  art,  and  is  called  the  modem  anal- 
ysis, in  contradistinction  to  the  ancieiU 
atudysis,  which  cjiiefly  regarded  geome* 
try  and  its  application.  The  mode  of 
applying  algebra  to  the  resolution  of 
problems  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
example : — If  we  wish»  from  the  given 
difference  of  two  numbers,  and  the  cuflfer- 
€?nce  of  their  squares,  to  find  the  num- 
bers themselves,  then  the  algebraist  rep- 
resents, in  his  language,  the  first  of  these 
differences  by  a,  the  second  by  b^  the 
unknown* numbers  to  be  found  by  x  and 
y,  and  marks  the  relation  between  the 
things  given  and  those  sought  by  the 
expressions  x — y=  a,  and  x* — y  =b. 
Then  x*  — y*,  he  continues  to  say  in  his 
language,  =  (j?  4-y)  (x -—y) ;  thus  isx+y 

SB-;  and  hence,  by  addition  and  subtrae- 

"'         b-^aa  b — aa 

don, X  =  2a  » *"^^ V *=*  Og  '  which 
is  then  the  general  expression  of  this 
proiK)sition.  For  particular  cases,  we  have 
only  to  substitute  the  respective  numbers 
instead  of  a  and  i,  in  order  to  have  im- 
mediately the  corresponding  values  of 
X  and  y.— The  oldest  known  work  on 
algebra,  that  we  possess,  is  by  Diophan- 
tus  of  Alexandria.  (The  best  edition  of 
the  works  of  this  geometrician,  who  is 
commonly  supposed  to  have  Hyed  in  the 
4th  century,  is  that  of  Toulouse,  1670, 
folio,  with  a  commentary  by  Bachet,  and 
notes  by  Fermat.)  Europe,  however, 
owes  its  first  acquaintance  with  this 
science,  not  to  the  Alexandrian  writer, 
but  (as  is  the  case  with  much  of  its 
knowledge)  to  the  Arabians,  as,  indeed, 
the  name  itself  shows.  The  Arabians 
brought  their  algebra  to  Spain,  whence 
it  found  its  way  to  Italy.  The  state  of 
this  science  at  that  time  may  be  learned 
from  the  work  of  Lucas  de  feurgo  sancti 
sepulchri,  Summa  ^rUhmdiaz  d  Geome" 
true,  Proportionumqm  et  Proportionalitor 
tujOy  Venice,  1494.  Tartaglia  of  Brescia, 
Gardanus  of  Milan,  and  Ferrari  of  Bo- 
logna, are  highly  distinguished  names 
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among  the  Italian  algebraists  of  this  earhr 
period.  In  Germany,  also,  the  study  of  al- 
gebra was  prosecuted  in  the  first  half  of 
the  16th  century,  of  which  the  work  of 
Mich.  Stifel,  professor  of  mathematics  at 
Jena,  AriOinikica  Megra  cum  prmf.  Mt- 
lanchthonis,  Nuremb.  1544, 4to.,  gives  the 
most  decisive  proof.  In  England,  Recorde, 
in  France,  Feletarius,  were  distinguished 
al^braists  about  the  same  time ;  but  this 
science  was  afterwards  greatly  enriched 
by  Vieta,  master  of  requests  of  queen 
Margaret  of  France,  who  died  in  1603,  and 
by  the  Enghshman  Harriot,  who  died  in 
1621,  to  whose  labors  the  Flemish  mathe- 
matician Albert  Girard,  who  died  about 
1630,  added  his  own  with  splendid  suc- 
cess. Next  appeared  Descartes  (q.  v.), 
and  Fermat,  counsellor  of  tlie  parliament 
of  Toulouse,  who  died  in  1664 ;  and  the 
great  Newton  (q.  v.)  published  in  1707 
his  Ariihmdica  Universalis,  At  the  same 
time  with  him,  Leibnitz  acquired  credit 
by  some  algebraical  propositions.  After 
him,  Maclaurin  and  Euler  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  most  eminent  manner 
by  their  additions  to  this  part  of  mathe- 
matical knowledge.  In  later  times,  there 
have  been  constant  efforts  to  raise  alge- 
bra to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection.  We 
may  name  Lambert,  d*Alcmbert,  La- 
grange, Ozanam,  Saunderson,  Clairaut, 
Cousin,  Tempelhof,  Kastner,  p^zout, 
Gauss,  &c. — ^Algebra  enables  us  to  sur- 
vey remote  and  highly  complicated  rela- 
tions. It  is  dist'mguished  oy  this,  that 
each  of  its  expressions  contains  exactly 
the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed,  while 
all  other  languages,  as  those  of  words,  of 
the  arts,  of  symbols,  only  apj)roxiinate 
more  or  less  to  the  proposed  idea.  On 
this  account  an  exact  lexicon  of  two  lan- 
guages can  never  be  made,  because  every 
word  in  one  is  connected  with  ideas  and 
associations  different  from  those  belong- 
ing to  the  corresponding  word  in  the 
other.  An  algebraical  rormula,  on  the 
contraiy,  can  be  understood  equally  well 
by  the  Frenchman  and  the  Hindoo,  if  they 
are  both  acquainted  with  the  signs.  In 
Rosenthal's  Encyc.of  Mathem.  Sciences, 
i.  44,  there  is  a  list  of  the  principal  works 
on  algebra.  The  most  unportant  are, 
Wiedeburg  on  the  Study  of  Algebra, 
Jena,  1775,  Euler's  Algebra,  translated 
by  Bernoulli  into  French,  with  notes  by 
Lagrange.  A  new  and  good  edition  of 
this  translation  appeared  at  Lyons  in 
1795,  in  2  vols.  Kaussler  translated  La- 
grange's additions  separately  (Frankfort 
on  die  Maine,  1796).  The  profound 
Mackurin's  Treatise  on  Algebra  (2d  ed. 
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London,  1756)  is  distinguished  amons 
the  old  elementary  books  fpr  solidity  and 
clearness.  We  find  examples  mid  expla- 
nations in  Saunderson*s  Elements  of  Al- 
gebra, Cambridge,  1740,  2  vols,  4to., 
translated  into  French  by  Jancourt,  Am- 
sterdam, 1756.  Clairaut's  Algebra,  which 
was  first  published  in  1746,  has  been 
several  times  reprinted,  lately  in  2  vols., 
by  t.acroix,  with  notes  by  La^ran^e  and 
taplace.  B^zout's  Algebra,  in  the  2d 
part  of  his  excellent  worii,  Cours  des 
Maihimatiques  h  Pljsage  de  la  Marine  d 
de  VJbHUeney  2d  ed.  by  Pevard,  Paris, 
1800,  is  well  written.  The  French  have 
the  most  excellent  elementary  \^orks  in 
this  as  in  every  other  branch  of  mathe- 
matics. The  first  vol.  of  Vela's  Lectures 
on  Mathematics,  3d  ed.,  Vienna,  1802, 
contains  a  thorough  introduction  to  com- 
mon arithmetic  and  algebra.  An  excel- 
lent collection  of  problems  in  algebra  and 
other  branches  of  mathematics,  is  that  of 
Meier  Hirsch,  a  German,  2d  ed.,  Berlin, 
1811,  which  well  deserves  to  be  totns- 
lated  into  other  languages,  because  it 
contains  the  greatest  variety  of  interesting 
examples  arranged  in  the  best  order. 

Algiers.    (See  Barhary,) 

Alooa  or  Zwartkop'b  Bay,  on  the 
S.  coast  of  Afirica,  where  ships  may  lie 
in  5  fathoms'  water,  a  mile  fix)m  the  gen- 
eral landing-place.  The  bay  abounds  in 
black  wha^  and  a  variety  of  other  fish. 
500  miles  E.  fit)m  the  Cape.  Lon.  of  the 
landinff-place,  26°  SS'  E. ;  lat  33°  56^  S. 
A  small  river  of  the  same  name  flows  in- 
to it.  Mr.  Barrow  describes  the  adjacent 
country  as  very  fertile,  and  abounding  in 
useful  animals.  Fort  Frederic  is  a  recent 
establishment  on  the  shore  of  the  bay, 
but  as  yet  very  small. 

ALGONquiNS ;  North  American  In- 
dians on  the  Assiniboin  or  Rainy  lake, 
and  Prairie  de  Portage;  formerly  more 
numerous  than  at  present ;  their  number 
amounts  only  to  600*  This  tribe  was 
once  closely  connected  with  the  Iroquois 
Indians,  and  considered  as  their  protec- 
tors ;  but  their  allies  and  prot^g^s  soon 
began  to  rival  their  former  masters  in  the 
arts  of  hunting  and  of  war,  and  quarrels 
arose,  which  proved  almost  fetal  to  the 
existence  of  the  A.,  although  they  were 
assisted  by  the  French.  There  is  a  church 
devoted  to  the  Romish  rehgion  in  their 
territory,  but  the  exertions  of  the  clergy 
have  hitherto  had  litde  eflfect  on  their  mor- 
als. They  are  in  the  general  practice  of 
polygamy,  and  much  given  to  the  use  of 
mtoxicatuig  liquors.  The  coimtry  around 
them  is  cuitivated  in  miserable  and  de- 


tached patches,  and  this  solely  by  their 
women,  the  men  being  engrossed  with 
fishing  and  hunting.  They  are,  like  most 
of  the  other  Indians,  declining,  and  in  a 
miserable  state.    (See  Indians,) 

Alouazil  ;  in  Spain,  an  officer  whose 
business  it  is  to  execute  the  decrees  of  a 
judge. 

Alhama  ;  the  ancient  Artigis  Julia ;  a 
town  of  Spain,  in  Granada ;  lon.  2°  46^ 
W. ;  lat.  36°  57'  N.;  on  the  Motril,  25 
miles  fh>m  Granada;  population,  4,500. 
This  place  is  celehratecl  for  its  warm 
medicinal  baths  and  drinking  waters,  its 
romantic  situation  between  craggy  moun- 
tains, and  the  gallant  defence  of  the 
Moors  against  the  Spaniards,  1481,  when 
the  town  was  taken  and  sacked.  The 
kinss  of  Spain  have  erected  a  grand 
building  for  the  use  of  invalids,  with 
baths  of  fi-ee^stohe,  regulated  to  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  heat.  On  the  sur- 
rounding mountains  the  Rio  Frio  rises, 
and  forms  several  cascades.  Washing- 
ton Irvine,  in  his  Chronicle  of  GranaiSi, 
gives  a  spirited  account  of  the  taking  pf 
A.,  "the  key  of  Granada."  Byron's 
translation  of  the  Romcmce  Muy  Doloroso^ 
on  the  taking  of  A.,  is  famihar  to  every 
reader. 

ALHABfRA,  Medinat  Alhamra,  or  Al- 
HAMBRA,  i.  e.  the  Red  City ;  a  splendid 
portion  or  suburb  of  ancient  Granada^ 
when  it  was  one  of  the  principal  seats  of 
the  empire  of  the  Moors  in  Spain,  It 
was  the  Alcazar,  or  lt)yal  palace  of  the 
kings  of  Granada,  but  grew,  by  numerous 
additions,  at  last,  into  another  cipr.  Ib- 
nu-l  Khatib,  or  Alkatib,  describes  it  in  his 
account  of  this  kingdom  and  capital 
(which  is  preserved  in  Casiri's  Bibliotheca 
Jh^abicO'Escurialensis)  as  a  most  splendid 
place,  where  art  and  nature  rival  each 
other  in  magnfficence.  Seated  on  the 
northern  brow  of  a  lofty  eminence,  which 
commands  a  full  view  of  the  city  of  Gra- 
nada on  the  one  side,  and  of  a  charming 
country  on  the  other,  A.  encloses  in  its 
ruined  walls  many  monuments  of  ancient 
art,  and  traces  of  its  former  splendor. 
Our  limited  room  does  not  allow  us  to 
give  a  description  of  the  Arabian  palace, 
commenced  by  Muhammad  AbO  Abdil- 
lah  Ben  Nasr,  the  second  of  the  Moorish 
kings  of  Granada,  and  completed  under 
Abu-l  Ilajjal,  in  the  year  of  the  Hegim 
749,  or  A.  D.  1348 ;  nor  of  the  Spanish 
palace  commenced  by  Charles  V,  on  a 
portion  of  the  ruins  of  the  Moorish  edi* 
fices.  It  is  a  place  equally  interesting 
for  the  artist,  tne  antiquarian,  and  the 
historian.    Mr.  Murphy^s  splendid  work 
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on  the  Arabian  Antiquides  of  Spain  con- 
tains many  views  of  these  niina — See 
^so  History  of  the  MahoTMtan  Empire  in 
Spain,  4to.,  London,  1816,  with  the  sup- 
plement ;  a  Collection  of  hisUnical  Notieet^ 
and  Poems  on  the  Alhamrd  of  Granada; 
and  Swinburne's  Traoda  through  Spain, 

All;  the  son  of  Abu  Taleb,  who  was 
uncle  of  Mahomet  When  the  latter 
assembled  his  kinsmen,  and  declared  his 
prophetic  mission,  he  asked  which  among 
them  would  be  his  vizier.  ^I  am  the 
man,"  exclaimed  Ali,  then  but  14  years 
old.  ^  Whoever  rises  against  thee,  I  will 
dash  out  his  teeth,  tear  out  his  eyes,  break 
his  legs,  rip  up  Ins  bell^.  O  prophet,  I 
will  l^  thy  vizier."  Ah  kept  his  word ; 
distinguished  both  by  eloquence  and  val- 
or, he  became  one  of  the  main  pillars  of 
the  new  fidth,  and  obtained  the  name  of 
the  lAon  of  God,  always  vid&rious.  He 
also  received  Fatima,  the  daughter  of  the 
prophet,  in  marriage.  After  me  death  of 
Othman,  he  became  caliph,  and  finally 
lost  his  life  by  assassination,  at  CuJ&,  in 
tlie  63d  year  of  his  a^.  There  was 
something  of  grandeur  m  the  primitive 
simplicity  and  &natical  heroism  of  the 
first  followers  of  Mahomet,  and  Ah  form- 
ed one  of  the  most  ctmspicuous  examples 
of  the  conjunction.  Tne  Mohammedan 
schism  caused  by  the  murder  of  Ali,  is 
well  known,  and  his  sect  is  called  ShUteSf 
or  heretics,  by  the  Sonmtes,  or  orthodox. 
The  Persans,  a  part  of  the  Usbec  Tar- 
tars, and  some  ot  the  princes  of  India, 
remain  followers  of  Ah  to  this  day.  His 
posterity  are  numerous,  and  are  allowed 
to  wear  green  turbans,  in  honor  of  their 
descent  &om  the  prophet  Th^re  is  ex- 
tant, among  various  vmtings  attributed  to 
Ali,  a  collection  of  a  hun£ed  maxims  or 
sentences,  which  have  been  translated  by 
GoUus  and  Ockley. 

Au ;  pacha  of  Vanina  (Tepeleni),  gen- 
erallv  c^led  ^i  Pacha ;  a  bold  and  crafly 
iiebei  against  the  Porte ;  an  intelligent  and 
active  governor  of  his  province ;  as  a  War- 
rior, decided  and  able ;  as  a  man,  a  veiy 
fiend.  His  life  is  a  curious  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  state  of  the  Turkish  empire. 
He  was  bom  at  Tepeleni,  in  1744,  of  a 
noble  family,  which  stood  at  the  head  of 
an  independent  tribe,  the  Toczides ;  and 
was  the  ffrandson  of  a  bey  named  by  the 
Porte.  His  earl^  life  was  unfortunate, 
but  his  extraordinary  strength  of  mind, 
which  shrunk  fit)m  no  danger  nor  crimci 
united  with  great  address,  raised  him  to 
princely  independence.  The  neighboring 
pacha  had  stripped  his  fetber  of  all  his 
possessions.    After  he  death,  his  mother, 


a  warlike  and  cruel  Albanian,  placed  her 
son,  then  16  years  old,  at  the  head  of  her 
dependants.  He  wb»  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner;  but  the  Curd  pacha  was  so 
much  struck  with  his  beauty  and  vivaci- 
ty, tliat  he  set  him  at  hberty,  afler  chas- 
tising him.  A.  then  commenced  robber, 
but  was  so  unfortunate  that  he  fled  into 
the  mountains,  where,  to  keep  himself 
from  starving,  he  pawned  his  sabre.  In 
this  situation,  his  mother  scornfully  ad- 
vised him  to  put  on  a  woman's  garment, 
and  serve  in  the  haram.  In  a  second  at- 
tempt at  plunder,  he  was  wholly  defeated, 
and  concealed  himself  in  a  ruined  build- 
ing, where,  brooding  over  his  fate,  he 
sat,  unconsciously  puSiing  up  the  ground 
vrith  a  stick.  He  struck  something  hard, 
and  fotmd  a  chest  containing  gold.  With 
this  treasure  he  raised  2000  men^  gained 
hk  first  victory,  and  returned  in  tnumph 
to  Tepeleni.  From  this  time  he  was 
continually  fortunate,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  fiilse  and  crueL  On  the  day  of  his 
return,  he  murdered  his  own  brother, 
whom  he  thought  guilty  of  treachery, 
and  confined  his  mother  to  the  hamm, 
under  pretence  of  her  having  poisoned 
the  deceased,  where  she  soon  after  died 
fi^m  grief  and  rage.  A.  now  continued 
his  robberies,  regained  the  favor  of  the 
Porte  by  assisting  in  the  subjugation  of 
the  rebelhous  vizier  of  Scutari,  and  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  estates  which  had 
been  taken  from  his  fkther,  as  well  as  of 
some  Grecian  cities.  He  then  attacked 
the  pacha  Sehm  of  Delviilo,  who  was 
obnoxious  to  the  Porte,  and  caused  him 
to  be  beheaded,  by  which  means  he  be- 
came his  successor.  At  length  the  divan, 
in  which  he  had  obtained  great  influence 
by  bribery,  named  him  heutenaut  of  the 
dervendgi  pacha,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
preserve  the  highways  secure;  but,  in- 
stead of  attending  to  the  duties  of  his 
ofilce,  A.  sold  commissions,  in  the  name 
of  the  grand  signior,  to  the  richest  bands 
of  robbers,  and  thereby  gave  them  lecal 
authority  to  plunder.  The  dervendgi 
pacha  and  his  lieutenant  were  now  de- 
posed, but  A.  purchased  anew  the  favor 
of  the  prime  mmister.  He  rendered  such 
important  services  to  the  Porte  with  his 
bold  Albanians,  in  the  war  with  Russia 
and  Austria  (begun  1787),  ahhough  he 
carried  on  a  secret  correspondence  with 
prince  Pot^mkin,  that  the  Porte  named 
him  pacha  of  Tricala  in  Thessaly.  He 
immediately  possessed  himself  of  die  city 
of  Yanina,  by  showing  a  forged  firman, 
which  gave  him  the  city  and  the  citadel, 
and  then  compelled  the  inhabitants  to 
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sign  a  petition  to  the  sultan,  requesting 
him  to  give  diem  A.  ibr  a  governor.  He 
likewise  compelled  them  to  pav  bira  a 
\aree  sum  of  money,  with  which  he 
bribed  the  divan,  who  granted  the  re- 
quest He  afterwards  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  Buonaparte,  who  sent  him 
engineers  to  build  hhn  fortifications ;  but 
when  Napoleon  was  defeated  in  Egypt, 
those  places  on  the  coast  of  Albama, 
which  had  belonged  to  the  Venetians, 
and  were  now  under  the  dominion  of  the 
French,  were  seized  hy  A.  Parga  (q.  v.) 
alone  made  a  successful  resistance.  But 
he  contrived  that,  in  the  treaty  between 
Russia  and  the  Porte,  in  1800,  all  the  Ve- 
netian places  on  the  main  land  (and, 
therefore,  Parga)  should  be  surrendered 
to  the  latter  power.  He  then  attacked 
the  brave  Suliotes  (q.  v.),  and  conquered 
them  in  1803,  alter  a  3  years'  war.  The 
Porte  now  made  him  governor  of  Roma- 
nia, where  he  continued  his  system  of 
oppression  still  more  openly  than  before. 
He  then  revenged  on  the  inhabitants  of 
Gardiki  an  injury  which  they  had  done 
to  his  mother,  40  years  before,  by  putting 
to  death  739  of  the  descendants  of  the 

Serpelrators,  they  themselves  being  all 
ead.  Security  and  quiet  now  reigned 
in  his  dominions ;  the  roads  were  well  con- 
structed; commerce  flourished;  so  that 
Eiut>pean  travellers,  v^th  whom  A.  was 
glad  to  converse  (see  Hughes*  TVavels  in 
Gre€u)t  acknowledged  in  him  an  active 
and  intelligent  governor.  In  1807,  he 
entered  again  into  an  alliance  with  Buona- 
parte, who  sent  him  M.  Pouqueville,  as 
consul  genera],  and  from  this  time  his 
dependence  on  the  Porte  was  merely 
nominal  His  object  in  this  alliance  was, 
to  have  Parga  and  the  Ionian  islands  in- 
cluded in  the  peace  of  Tilsit.  Failing  to 
attain  this  end,  he  made  an  alliance  with 
the  English,  and  gave  them  many  advan- 
tages; whereupon  Parga  was  restored 
nominally  to  the  Porte,  out  in  reality  to 
A.  He  afterwards  caused  it  to  be  insert- 
ed in  liis  cazettc,  that  Maitland,  who  was 
the  British  lord  high  commissioner  of 
the  Ionian  islands,  had  received  from  the 
Porte,  at  his  recommendation,  the  order 
of  the  crescent.  When  A.  thought  him- 
self strongly  fixed  in  his  power,  he  caused 
some  of  the  capitani  (q.  v.)  of  the  Greek 
Armatolicks,  who  had  hitherto  rendered 
him  assistance,  to  be  murdered  (among 
them,  the  father  of  Ulysses,  the  &mous 
chief),  and  had  the  murderers,  also,  put 
to  death,  that  he  might  not  be  known  as 
the  author  of  the  crime.  At  length,  in 
1820,  the  Porte  determined  to  crush  him. 


IsmaH  Pascho  Bey,  with  5000  Turks,  and 
supported  by  the  copttem,  who  brought 
10,000  soldiers  to  his  standard,  advanced 
against  him.  The  Greeks  surrounded  his 
positions  in  the  passes  of  the  mountains, 
BO  that  he  was  compelled  to  throw  him- 
self, with  all  his  troops,  into  the  citadel 
of  Yanina,  well  provided  with  every  thing. 
From  hence  he  set  Yanina  on  fire.  Pas- 
cho Bey  had  no  ordnance  fit  for  besieging 
the  city,  and  was  suspected  by  the  Porte, 
because  he  had  called  the  Christians  to  his 
assistance.  The  Porte  therefore  gave  the 
chief  command  to  Kavanos  Oglu.  This 
commander  dismissed  the  caj^ani  and 
their  hands,  with  cruel  threats,  compel- 
ling them  to  make  'restitution  to  the 
Turks  for  the  loss  which  they  had  before 
occasioned  them.  Hereupon  theyivent 
over  to  A.,  especially  after  they  beheld 
the  insurrection  of  the  Hetaria,  and  aided 
him  in  the  field  against  the  Turks  before 
Yanina*  Kavanos  Oglu  could  then  do 
nothing  against  the  rebels.  The  valiant 
Beba  Pacha,  his  successor,  died  sudden- 
ly, after  the  capture  of  Arta,  which  Veli, 
A.'s  son,  had  defended.  The  savage 
Khurschid  Pacha,  of  the  Morea,  who  was 
hated  by  all  the  Greeks,  now  advanced 
against  the  city  with  12,000  men.  But 
every  attack  was  rejpulsed  by  A.'s  bravo 
troops,  and  the  copttont,  strengthened  by 
the  Suliotes,  suddenly  attacked  the  Tuik- 
ish  camp.  Immediately  the  Hetaria  (q.  v.) 
called  all  Greece  to  arms.  The  Turks  were 
now  compelled  to  throw  themselves  into 
the  strong  places,  and  Khurschid  retreat- 
ed, Aug.  1621,  with  the  remains  of  his 
army,  out  of  Epirus  into  Macedonia.  The 
Albanians  alone,  whom  A.  had  beguiled 
with  empty  promises,  left  the  tyrant. 
Khurschid  Pacha  attacked  Yanina  with  a 
new  army.  The  Greeks  gave  up  A.'s 
cause  for  lost.  He  then  determined,  per- 
suaded, perhaps,  by  his  wife,  Wasilika^ 
who  was  a  Greek,  to  treat  with  Khurschid. 
On  receiving  assurances,  confirmed  by  an 
oath,  that  his  property  and  his  lifo  should 
be  spared,  he  surrendered  his  fortress  to 
the  pacha,  Feb.  1,  1822,  and  retired  to 
his  summer-palace  in  the  lake  of  Yanina. 
Here  Khurschid*s  lieutenant,  Mehmet  Pa- 
cha, made  known  to  him  the  sentence  of 
death  pronounced  against  him  by  the 
sultan.  A.  put  himself  on  his  defence, 
but  was  cut  down,  with  6  companions. 
This  happened  Feb.  5, 1822.  Tlie  head 
of  the  rebel  was  sent  to  Constantinople. 
The  Porte  took  possession  of  A.'s  treas- 
ures. His  sons,  Veli  and  Muchtar  Pacha, 
had  come  into  the  power  of  the  Turics,  in 
1820,  when  the  strong  places  of  A.  wero 
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taken,  and  lired  afterwards  in  exile,  in 
Asia  Minor.  But  attempting,  by  means 
of  a  Greek  disguised  as  a  dervise,  to  form 
a  connexion  with  the  party  of  their  fe- 
ther,  they  were  executed  in  Aug.,  1821. 
AJb  grandson  obtained  fit>m  the  Porte,  in 
1824,  permission  to  retire  to  Larissa  with 
A.'s  widow,  Wasilika.  Pouqueville,  in 
his  HistoiredelalUgMraUon  de  la  Gr^ 
YoL  i.,  paints  a  dreadful  picture  of  A.'s 
barbarity,  falsehood,  and  love  of  revense. 
He  says  that  A.  caused  a  Greek  lady, 
Euphrosyne,  and  15  other  women,  to  be 
thrown  into  the  sea,  because  they  ap- 
pcMUied  to  have  too  much  influence  over 
nis  son  Veli.  Since  his  mother  was  an 
Albanese  and  his  father  a  Turk,  from  this 
double  relationship,  he  seized  on  all  prop- 
erty left  h^  persons  dying,  on  pretence 
ti^at  the  test^or  vras  his  relation,  by  the 
mother's  side,  if  he  happened  to  be  a 
Greek,  or  on  his  father's  side,  if  a  Turk. 
In  this  way  A.  amassed  vast  quantities  of 
fiumiture  and  utensils,  and  occasionally 
held  a  market  for  the  ^e  of  these  efl^cts. 
A  Jew  was  his  treasurer.  If  he  saw  a 
beautiful  maiden  whom  he  wished  to 
possess,  his  executioner,  who  was  always 
at  liis  side,  went  to  the  parents  and  said, 
**  Your  dauffhter  has  pleased  Ah ;"  where- 
upon the  daughter  was  sent  to  him,  or 
the  whole  &mily  were  obliged  to  fly. 
The  writer  of  this  knows  two  families 
who  were  compelled  to  fly  in  this  way. 
He  took  possession,  in  the  same  summary 
mode,  of^  every  thing  which  struck  his 
fancy. — ^This  mvorite  of  fortune  had  great 
endowments  from  nature.  He  united  a 
remarkably  enterprising  spirit  with  equal 
penetration ;  an  extraorainary  knowledge 
of  men  and  things  with  determination 
and  courage;  great  firmness  with  ^at 
adroitness.  But  he  was  false,  suspicious, 
implacable  and  blood-thirsty  fix>m  ambi- 
tion and  avarice;  every  means  pleased 
him  alike,  provided  that  it  led  him  to  his 
object  with  auickness  and  safety.  The 
dissensions  or  his  enemies,  the  corruption 
of  the  divan,  and  the  political  weakness 
of  the  Porte,  were  the  comer-stones  on 
which  this  modem  Jugurtha  built  up  his 
ephemered  greatness.        * 

Alias  (Latin),  otherwise;  oflen  used 
in  the  trial  of  criminals,  after  one  name 
and  before  another,  to  ragnify  that  they 
have  more  than  one  appellation ;  as,  John, 
alias  Thomas. 

Alibi  (Latin),  elsewhere,  in  law,  de- 
notes the  absence  of  the  accused^  at  the 
time  of  the  crime  committed,  from  the 
place  where  he  is  charged  with  having 
committed  it 

16* 


Alicart,  or  Alicaivts  (anciept  Lueen- 
turn) ;  a  city  and  port  on  the  Mediterrane- 
an sea,  k)n.  QP  TQf  W.,  lat  38°  21'  N., 
with  17,300  inhabitants,  situated  in  the 
Spanish  kingdom  of  Valencia,  with  a 
castle  which  was  formerly  strong,  but  has 
fallen  to  decay  since  the  war  of  3ie  Span- 
ish succession.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop. 
The  harbor  is  good.  The  maritime  na- 
tions of  Europe  have  all  of  them  consuls 
here.  The  princkial  article  of  export  is 
sweet  wine,  called  Micani,  and  also,  ftom 
its  dark  color,  vino  HnJtOy  which  is,  for  the 
most  part,  sent  to  England.  Charles  V 
first  planted  the  vines,  bringing  i^oots 
from  the  Rhine.  A.  is  important  as  the 
emporium  of  Valencian  produce,  and  the 
central  point  of  the  commerce  between 
Spain  find  Italy. 

Aliconda  ;  an  Afiican  tree,  of  an  im- 
mense bulk,  a  native  of  Congo.  Of  the 
bark  a  coarse  thread  is  made ;  the  shell 
or  rind  of  the  fiuit  mav  be  made  into  a 
nourishing  pap,  serves  fi>r  vessels  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  and  eives  an  aromatic  taste  to 
water  preserved  in  it.  The  small  leaves 
are  used  as  fbod  in  time  of  scarcity,  the 
large  ones  to  cover  huts,  and,  being  burn- 
ed, make  good  soap. 

Aliens.  The  legislation  of  a  nation  in 
regard  to  aliens  is  a  criterion  of  its  civili- 
zation. All  uncivilized  nations  treat  the 
alien  as  an  enemy,  as  out  of  the  protec- 
tion of  law.  Some  difierence,  however, 
is  universally  made  between  ahens  and 
natives;  e.  g.,  some  states  recjuire  the 
alien  to  give  sureties  when  he  mstitutes 
a  criminal  prosecution  against  a  citizen. 
In  some,  he  cannot  become  a  guardian, 
or  a  witness  of  a  will ;  the  (irotection  of 
the  law  may  be  denied  him,  and  he  him- 
self be  banished  from  the  country.  The 
ahen,  also,  has  no  right  to  enjoy  certain 
advantages,  granted  bv  the  state  to  the 
citizen,  m  addition  to  the  general  protec* 
tion  of  the  laws ;  for  instance,  the  benefit 
of  institutions  of  education,  poor-houses, 
&c.  Some  countries  treat  aliens  with 
unreasonable  severity,  by  throwing  obsta- 
cles in  the  v?ay  of  their  admission,  by 
rendering  naturalization  difficult,  and  bv 
depriving  them  of  personal  security.  Al- 
thon^  £e  right  of  a  state  to  forbid  the 
entrance  .of  diens,  even  under  pain  of 
death,  as  in  China  and  Japan,  may  be 
abstractly  defended,  the  policy  of  exer- 
cising such  a  right  can  he  justified  only 
to  a  %ry  hmited  extent  A  high  degree 
of  civilization  can  be  attained  only  by  a 
fipee  and  active  intellectual  intercourse 
among  nations,  in  hke  manner  as  their 
true  prosperity  is  best  promoted  by  a  firee 
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and  actiye  commerce.  All  the  progress 
made  by  one  nation,  whether  in  the 
production  of  raw  materials,  or  iiT  the  art 
of  preparing  them,  or  in  scientific  di»- 
covery,  is  advantageous  to  every  other  na- 
tion, if  they  only  permit  perfect  freedom 
of  intprconrsc.  In  our  days,  civilized 
mates  rarely  oppose  the  personal  entrance 
of  aliens ;  but  the  liberty  of  commercial 
intercourse  is  still  imperfectly  understood. 
— bi  respect  to  naturahzation,  several 
states  have  had  peculiar  causes  of  cau- 
tion ;  snch,  for  instance,  as  the  excessive 
influence  of  a  foreign  power,  or  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  throne  fay  a  foreign  dynas- 
ty.— ^The  following  are  the  principal  points 
in  the  laws  of  England  and  the  U.  States 
of  America  respecting  aliens :— In  regard 
to  each  country,  an  ahen  may  be  defined 
to  be  a  person  bom  out  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  country,  and  not  having  acquired 
the  rights  of  a  citizen  by  naturalization. 
This,  nowever,  is  not  strictly  true ;  for 
children,  bom  out  of  the  dominions  of  the 
English  king,  whose  grandfathers  by  the 
j&ther's  side,  or  whose  fathers  were  natu- 
ral-bom subjects,  are  entitled  to  tlie  rights 
of  native  citizens,  unless,  at  the  time  of 
their 'birth,  their  fathers  were  in  the  ser- 
vice of  an  enemy.  In  the  U.  States,  this 
same  right  is  given  by  the  act  of  April, 
1802,  "to  the  children  (bom  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  U.  States)  of  persons 
who  now  are  or  have  been  citizens  of  the 
U.  States."  "  This  clause,"  as  chancellor 
Kent  observes  [Commentaries  on  Jhtitri- 
eon  Law,  voL  u.),  "applies  only  to  the 
Children  of  persons  who  then  were,  or 
bad  been,  citizens,  and  consequently  the 
benefit  of  this  provision  narrows  rapidly 
by  tlie  lapse  or  time ;  apd  the  time  will 
Boon  arrive,  when  the  children  of  Ameri- 
can parents,  bom  abroad,  vdll  be  obliged 
to  resort  for  aid  to  tlie  dormant  and 
doubtful  principles  of  tlie  English  law." 
Minor  children  of  netnralized  person^  are 
also  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  citizens 
in  the  U.  States.  Aliens  camiot  acquire 
a  title  to  real  property  by  descent  or  other 
mere  operation  of  law.  They  may  pur- 
chase it  or  receive  it  by  devise,  but  the 
state  has  a  right  to  take  possession  of  it 
as  forfeited,  whenever  it  is  ascertained, 
by  a  proper  examination,  to  be  the  prop- 
erty of  an  alien.  (In  point  of  fact,  aliens 
oflen  do  own  real  property  in  the  U. 
States,  holding  it  in  the  name  of  a  friend.) 
They  can  acquire,  hold  and  transmit 
movable  property  in  the  same  manner 
OS  citizens,  and  they  can  bring  suits  for 
the  recovery  and  protection  of  such  prop- 
erty.   They  owe  a  local  allegiance,  and 


tsre  bound  equally  with  natives  to  obey 
all  generaf  mlea  for  the  preservation  of 
order,  which  do  not  relate  specially  to 
citizens.  Even  alien  enemies  may  sue 
and  be  sued,  as  lA  time  of  peace.  Aliens 
may  dispose  of  their  personal  property  by 
will,  and,  in  case  of  their  dying  intestate, 
their  personal  property  is  distributed  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  distribution  of  the 
place  of  their  domicil  at  the  time  of  their 
death.  The  uDiust  and  inhospitable  mle 
of  the  most  polished  states  of  antiqiiity 
prevailed,  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  down 
to  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The 
law,  which  claimed  for\he  benent  of  the 
state  the  effects  of  deceased  foreigners, 
who  lefl  no  heirs  wiio  were  natives,  ex- 
isted in  France  till  1791,  when  it  was 
abolished  by  the  first  constituent  assem- 
bly. Chancellor  Kent,  in  the  2d  volume 
of  liis  veiy  veduable  Commentariegf  on 
American  Law,  observes,  that "  the  NapO- 
Icon  Code  seems  to  have  revived  the  harsh 
doctrine  of  the  droU  (Tavbavne,  with  the 
sin^e  exception,  that  aliens  should  be 
entitled  to  enjoy  in  France  the  same  civil 
rights  as  were  secured  to  Frenchmen,  hy 
treaty,  in  the  country  to  which  the  ahen 
belongs.  The  law  in  France,  at  present, 
is,  that  a  stranger  cannot,  except  by  spe- 
cial favor,' dispose  of  his  property  by  witt; 
and,  when  he  dies,  the  sovereign  succeeds, 
by  right  of  inheritance,  to  his  estate." 
The  remaj^  on  the  revival  of  the  droit 
d^auSttine  by  the  Code  Napoleon,  we  sup- 
pose to  be  correct ;  but  we  believe  that 
this  "inhospitable  role,"  as  the  leamed 
judge  justly  terms  it,  has  been  since  abol- 
]shed«  The  ardcle  Jiliens,  in  the  German 
Conversations-Lexicon,  states,  that  the 
droit  d'aubainey  in  France,  was  wholly 
BboVished  July  4, 1819,  and  the  Encyclo- 
p6die  Modeme,  in  the  article  iitranger, 
printed  in  1828,  says,  that  "aliens  have 
been  placed  again  under  the  protection 
of  the  common  law  of  the  country.  They 
can  now  accpire  and  enjoy  property,  sell 
it,  transmit  it  to  tlieir  heirs,  and  dispose 
Of  it  by  testament  or  donation,  like  the 
other  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom.  They 
cannot,  however,  exercise  political  rights, 
or  be  appointed  to  public  offices,  previous 
to  naturalization." — An  alien  may,  by  let- 
ters patent  ex  donatione  regis,  be  made  an 
English  subject,  and  is  then  called  a  denl- 
zcTi,  being  m  a  middle  state  between  a 
natural-bom  subject  and  an  alien.  He 
may  now  purchase  lands,  or  possess  them 
by  devise,  out  cannot  take  them  by  inher- 
itance, although  his  heirs  may  inherit 
from  him  ;  the  parent  of  the  denizen 
being  held  to  have  no  inheritable  blood. 
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wbicli  the  denizea  poasesses  after  becom- 
ing such.  The  full  rights  of  a  Datural- 
born  subject  can  be  conferred  only  by  act 
of  parliament  E  ven  after  naturauzatioii, 
an  alien  cannot  become  a  member  of  the  , 
house  of  commons  or  privy  council,  or 
hold  offices  or  grants  under  the  crown. 
If  the  parliament  wish  to  confer  these 
privileges,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  when 
a  foreign  prince  becomes  connected,  by 
marriase,  with  the  royal  ftimily,  a  double 
act  of  legislatiott  is  necessary.  In  the  U. 
States  ol  America,  naturalization  confers 
all  the  privileges  of  a  native  citizen,  ex- 
cept that  of  l^ing  a  candidate  for  the  of- 
fice of  president  of  the  Union.  Previous 
to  becoming  a  citizen  of  the  U.  States,  an 
alien  must  have  resided  in  the  country  5 
years,  and,  2  years  befbre  the  ceremony 
of  naturaliz^on  takes  place,  he  must 
have  abjured  all  allegiance  to  every  other 
power.  England  is  the  only  country 
where  an  act  of  the  legislature  is  Squired 
for  naturalization.  >  In  the  comifries  of 
Europe  generally,  with  the  above-inen- 
tionoa  exception  of  England^  the  right  of 
naturalization,  in  each  particular  case,  be- 
longs to  the  executive  branch  of  govern- 
ment It  is  so  in  France,  in  Bavaria,  and 
in  all  the  Grerman  states.  In  France,  a 
residence  of,  10  years  gives  totlie  alien 
all  the  rights  of  a  citizen,  even  that  of  be- 
coming a  member  of  the  chamber  of  dep- 
uties (e.  g.  Benjamin  Constant).  In  the 
states  of  the  German  confederacy^  no 
German  can  be  treated  as  an  alien ;  e.  g. 
the  Prussian  laws  grant  the  full  rights  of  a 
citizen  to  every  one  who  takes  up  his 
residence  in  that  state.  The  unjust  dis- 
tinctions formeriy  made  between  aliens 
and  natives,  in  cases  where  the  interests 
of  tlie  two  came  in  collision,  are  goin^ 
continually  out  of  use.  As  to  the  right  of 
aliens  to  own  real  estate,  the  laws  of  dif- 
ferent countries  are  very  difterent  We 
have  already  said,  that  this  is  not  permit- 
ted in  England  and  the  U.  S.  of  America. 
Franco  altows  it  without  limitation,  like 
most  of  the  German  states.  This  right 
is  a  fimdamental  principle  of  the  German 
confederation.  By  the  law  of  July  4, 
1819  (which  contains  a  total  aboUtion  of 
the  droli  (Taubaim),  every  aUen  has  an 
equal  right  of  inheritance  with  native 
Frenchmen  in  respect  to  all  real  and 
personal  goods  in  France ;  only,  when 
Frenchmen  have  to  div^ide  an  inheritance 
with  foreign  heirs,  and  the  laws  of  the 
Ibreign  country  do  not  allow  them  a  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  property  abroad, 
they  receive  in  advance,  from  the  property 
in  France,  as  much  as  is  necessaiy  to  mb 


restoration  of  equality. — ^In  addition  to 
what  we  have  already  said  on  the  laws 
of  England  and  the  U.  S.  of  America 
respecting  ahens^  we  will  add  a  short 
account  of  certam  acts  passed  by  the 
legislative  bodies  of  these  countries,  with 
a  view  of  guarding  against  the  hosdle 
attempts  of  aUens.  In  England,  certain 
alien  acts  of  recent  date  i33  Geo.  III.  c.4. 
and  34  Geo.  III.  c.  43,  67)  arose  out  of 
the  influx  of  strangers  into  that  country 
fh)1n  the  continent  during  the  French 
revolution.  They  compelled  the  masters 
t)f  ships  arriving  from  foreign  ports,  un- 
der certain  penSties,  to  give  an  account 
at  every  port  of  the  number  and  names 
of  the  foreigners  on  board  to  the  cus- 
tom-house officers,  appointing  justices 
and  others  to  grant  passports  to  such 
aliens, .  and  giving  tlie  king  power  to 
restrain  them,  and  to  send  them  out  of  the 
kingdom,  on  pain  of  transportation,  and, 
on  3ieir  return,  of  death.  The  same  acts 
also  direct  an  account  to  be  given  in  ot* 
the  anns  of  aUens,  which,  if  required,  are 
to  be  detivered  up ;  and  aliens  are  not  to 
go  from  one  place  to  another  in  the  king- 
dom without  passports.  These  acts  Have 
been,  fit)m  time  to  time,  amendeA  and 
continued,  as  in  43  €reo.  III.  c.  155,  &c. 
Of  late,  all  restrictions  of  this  kind  on 
aliens  have  been  aboUahed,  and  they  are 
only  obliged  to  inform  the  secretary  of 
the  home  department,  from  time  to  time, 
of  tfieir  places  of  residence.  The  only 
restrictions  of  this  kind,  on  aliens  in  the 
U.  States  of  America,  are,  that,  in  case  of 
war  between  the  U.  States  and  any  other 
nation,  the  president  is  authorized,  if  he 
sees  fit,  to  order  the  subjects  of  the  hos- 
tile country  to  be  apprehended  and 
removed,  or  to  prescribe  the  conditions 
on  which  they  shall  be  allowed'  to  remain 
in  the  U.  States.  If  such  ahens  are  not 
chargeable  with  actual  hostility,  or  with 
any  other  crime  against  the  public  safety, 
they  are  to  be  allowed  a  reasonable  time 
to  remove  with  their  effects.  During  the 
late  wars  in  Europe,  severe  restraints 
were  imposed  oft  Englishmen  in  France, 
in  retaliation,  as  Buonaparte  alleged,  of 
the  strict  enforcement  of  the  English  alien 
acts  in  regaM  to  French  subjects.  In 
the  states  of  Europe,  generally,  ahens 
cannot  travel  without  passports.  In 
England  and  the  U.  States  of  America, 
none  are  required. 

.AxiMoirr,  in  law;  the  allowance  to 
which  a  woman  is  entitled  on  a  legal 
separation  from  her  husband,  not  occa- 
sioned by  adulteiy  or  elopement  on  her 
part 
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Ali^ttaict  Paet,  in  arithmetic ;  a  port 
of  a  given  quantity  wliich  will  not  divide 
it  exactly,  or  without  remainder. 

Aliquot  Part  is  such  part  of  a  num- 
ber as  will  divide  and  measure  it  exactly, 
without  any  remainder.  >  For  instance,  2 
is  an  aliquot  part  of  4, 3  of  9,  and  4  of  16. 
To  find  all  the  aliquot  parts  of  a  number, 
divide  it  by  its  least  divisor,  and  the  quo- 
tient by  its  least  divisor,  until  you  get  a 
quotient  not  further  divisible,  and  yoa 
will  have  dl  the  prime  divisors  or  aliquot 
parts  of  that  number.  By  multiplying 
any  2  or  3  of  these  together,  you  wdl  find 
the  compound  aliquot  parts.  Aliquot 
parts  must  not  be  confounded  with  com- 
mensurable ones ;  for  though  the  former 
are  all  commensurable,  yet  the  latter  are 
not  always  aU()Uot  jmns :  thus  4  is  com- 
mensurable wuh  6,  but  not  ah  aliquot 
pan  of  it 

Alkali,  in  chemistry ;  from  the  Arabi- 
an kali,  the  name  of  a  plant  from  the 
ashes  of  which  one  species  of  alkali  can 
be  extracted.  The  substances  that  are 
met  with  under  the  denomination  of  alka- 
line are  possessed  of  certain  peculiar 
properties ;  they  are  mainly  characterized, 
however,  by  a  power  of  combining  with 
acids  in  sucn  a  manner  as  to  impah*  the 
activity  of  the  latter,  so  that  alkalies,  as 
chemical  agents,  are  distinguished  by 
properties  the  reverse  of  acids ;  acids  and 
alkalies  are,  therefore,  generally  consid- 
ered as  antagonist  substances.  Besides 
the  power  of  neutralizing  acids,  and 
thereby  forming  certain  saline  substances, 
the  alkalies  are  further  distinguished  by 
the  following  properties : — 1,  they  have  an 
acrid  taste  and  corrosive  power  when 
applied  to  some  substances,  thus  proving 
caustic  to  the  akin  and  tongue ;  2,  they 
change  vegetable  blue  to  green,  red  to 
purpfe,  and  yellow  to  a  reddish-brown 
(if  tne  purple  be  reddened  by  an  acid,  an 
alkali  will  restore  the  orignal  color] ;  3, 
they  are  almost  indefinitely  soluble  in 
water ;  that  is,  they  combine  with  it  in 
every  proportion ;  4,  they  unite  with  oils 
and  rats,  and  form  by  this  union  the 
well  known  con^und  called  socqf. 
There  is  another  class  of  substances 
which  have  a  strong  analogy  with  alka- 
lies, especially  in  the  particular  of  oppo- 
sition to  aci^  viz.  the  earths.  Some  of 
these,  indeed,  have  been  classed  by  Four- 
croy  among  the  alkalies,  but  they  have 
been  kept  separate  by  others,  on  the 
ground  that  the  analogy  between  them  is 
far  from  amounting  to  an  identity  of 
properties.  The  true  alkalies  have  been 
arranged  by  a  modem  chemist  in  three 


classes : — ^1,  those  which  consist  of  a 
metallic  basis,  combined  with  oxygen; 
these  are  3  in  number — potash,  soda  and 
lithia;  2,  that  which  contains  no  oxy- 
gen, viz.  ammonia ;  3,  those  containing 
oxygen,  hydrogen  and  carbon ;  in  this 
class  are  placed  aconita,  atropia,  brucia, 
cffcuta,  datura,,  delphia,  J^yoscyamia, 
morphia,  stirychina.  And  it  is  supposed 
that  the  vegetable  alkalies  may  be  found 
to  be  as  numerous  as  the  vegetable  acids. 
The  original  distribution  of -alkidine  sub- 
stances was  into  volatile  and  6xed,  the 
volatile  alkali  being  known  under  the 
name  ofcanmonia ;  while,  of  the  two  fixed 
kinds.  One  was  cJEilled  potash  or  vegetable, 
because  procured  from  the  ashes  of  vege- 
tables generall  1^ ;  the  other,  soda  or  mineral, 
on  account  of  its  having  been  principally 
obtained  Grom  the  incineration  of  niarine 
plants. 

Alkanet  is  a  dyeing  drug,  the  baric  of 
a  root  which  produces  a  rough  plant  ((m- 
ckusa  tinctoria),  with  downy  and  spear" 
shaped  leaves,  and  clusters  of  small,  pur- 
ple or  reddish  flowers,  the  stamens  of 
which  are  shorter  than  the  corolla.    This 

giant  is  sometimes  cultivated  in  England, 
ut  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  A. 
there  used  i?  imported  either  from  the 
Levant,,  or  firom  the  neighborhood  of 
Montpeilier  in  France.  A.  imparts  a  fine 
deep-red  color  to  all  unctuous  substances 
ana  to  spirit  of  wine ;  but  it  tinges  wa- 
ter with  a  dull,  brownish  hue.  Its  chief 
use  is  for  the  coloring  of  oils,  plasters, 
Up-solve  and  other  similar  articles.  It 
is  Kke^vise  employed  in  compositions  for 
rubbing  and  giving  color  to  mahogany 
furniture.  Wax,  tinged  v\rith  A.,  and 
applied  to  the  surface  of  warm  marble, 
stains  it  flesh-color,  and  sinks  deep  into 
the  stone. 

Alkmaar,  Henry  von.  (See  Reynard 
the  Fox.) 

Alkohol.    fSee  M:ohoL) 

Alkoran.    (See  Koran.) 

All-fours  ;  a  game  played  by  two 
persons  with  an  entire  pack  of  cards. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  4  chances 
of  which  it  consists,  viz.  High,  Low,  Jack 
and  Game. — Laws  of  the  game.  1.  If,  in 
dealing,  the  dealer  discovers  any  of  the 
adversary's  cards,  a  new  deal  may  be 
demanded.  2.  If  the  dealer,  in  deaJing, 
discover?  any,  of  his  own  cards,  he  must 
abide  by  the  same.  3.  If  it  is  discovered, 
previous  to  playing,  that  the  dealer  has 

S'ven  his  adversary  too  many  cards, 
ere  must  be  a  new  deal ;  or,  if  both 
parties  agree,  the  extra  cards  may  be 
drawn  by  the  dealer  from  his  opponent's 
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hand ;  and  the  same  if  the  dealer  ^hrea 
himself  too  many  canls.  But,  in  either 
case,  if  a  single  card  has  been  played, 
then  there  must  be  another  deaL  ,  4. 
No  person  can  beg  more  than  once  in  a 
hand,  unless  both  parties  anee.  5.  In 
playing,  you  must  either  follow  suit  or 
trump,  on  penalty  of  your  adversary's 
adding  one  point  to  his  game.  6.  If 
either  player*  sets  up  his  game  erroneous- 
ly, it  roust  not  only  be  taken  down,' but 
the  antagonist  is  entitled  to  score  fbur 
points,  or  one,  as  shall  have  been  agreed 
upon.  7.  It  is  allowable  for  the  person 
who  lays  down  a  high  or  a  low  tnunip  to 
inquire  whether  the  same  be  high  ox, 
low. 

All  HjLTtDB  boat,  in  sea  language ;  the 
Older  by  which  the  ship's  company  is 
summoned  on  deck  by  the  boatswain. 
M  hands  to  qnafters  hoay,  is  the  order  to 
the  crew  for  preparation  for  battle.  This 
command  is  more  generally  given  by  the 
boatswain  piping  down  the  hatchway. 

All  IV  THE  Wnfn ;  the  state  of  a  ship's 
sails  when  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the 
wind,  so  OS  to  shake  and  shiver  by  turn- 
ing the  ship's  head  to  windward,  either 
by  design  or  neglect  of  the  helmsman. 

Ali*  Saints'  Bat,  or  Bahia  da  Thdas 
Santos;  a  bay  oh  the  coast  of  Brazil, 
province  of  Bahia.  It  is  secure  and  large 
«moug]i  for  a  great  number  of  ships. 
Lon.38°5(y  W.;  lat  13^  KX  S. 

All  Saints,  Feast  of.  Afler  the  perse- 
cution, in  the  4th  centnry,  against  the 
Christians,  in  the  Roman  empire,  had 
ceased,  the  Sunday  after  Whitsuntide 
was  appointed  to  commemorate  the  holy 
martyrs.  Chrysostom's  74th  homily  was 
delivered  on  such  an  occasion,  and  shows 
how  fiu"  they  were  from  beins  objects  of 
adontion,  A.  D.  380.  This  feast  was  in- 
troduced into  the  western  church,  in  610, 
by  Boniface  IV.  The  emperor  Phocae  had 
presented,  the  Pantheon,  in  Rome,  to  this 
pope,  who  made  a  chui^  of  it,  and  dedi- 
cated it  as  such,  March  4,  to  the  honor 
c(f  the  virgin  and  aU  the  martyrs.  This 
church  still  exists  under  the  name  of  22a- 
tvnda  or  Marin  dei  Martin,  Gregory 
IV,  in  835,  appointed  Nov.  1  for  the 
celebration  of  this  feast,  and  consecrated 
it  to  all  the  saints  and  angels.  In  ord0r 
that  it  might  be  genenuly  celebrated, 
Ghregory  smicited  the  emperor  Louis  le 
Debonnaire  to  confirm  it  About  the  year 
840,  we  find  this  feast  in  the  calendar  of 
the  monk  Wandelbert  About  870,  it 
was  introduced  into  England. 

All  Souls  ;  a  feast  celebrated  en  the 
9d  of  November,  in  commemoration  of 


all  the  fiJtbful  deceased.    It  was  insti- 
tuted in  the  11th  century. 

Aliment  ;  a  term  which  includes  every 
thing  serving  as  nutriment  for  organized 
beings.     In  animals  and  vegetables  we 
can  obsen^  the  phenomena  of  decoropo^ 
sition  and  reproduction,  and  analyze  the 
substances  that  administer  to  then-  growth 
and  repair  distinctly.     Generally,  how- 
ever, the  word  A.  is  used  for  what  serves 
as  nutriment  to  animal  life.    It  is,  in  this 
respect,  a  subject  of  great  interest  for  tlie 
zoologist    In  th^  present  article  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  the  aliment  of  man- 
kinds—Man, it  is  well  known,  derives 
nourishment  both  firom  animal  and  vege- 
table substances.     He  eats  fruits,  both 
ripe  and  unripe,  roots,  leaves,  fiowers, 
and  even  the  pith  and  the  bark  of  differ- 
ent plants,  many  different  parts  of  ani- 
mals, and  the  whole  of  some.    Climate, 
custom,  relij^on,  the  drfferent  degrees  of 
want  and  ofcivilization,  give  rise  to  an  in- 
numerable diversity  of  food  and  drinlu 
firom  the  repast  of  the  cannibal  savage  of 
New  Zealand  to  that  of  the  Parisian  epi- 
cure at  the  table  of  Very;  from  the  diet  of 
the  camixonous  natrve  of  the  north  to  that 
o£the  Brahiniu,  whose  appetite  is  satisfied 
with  vegetables ;  firom  the  oak-bark  bread 
of  the  Norwegian  peasant  to  the  luxuri- 
ously-served table  of  a  Hungarian  mag- 
nate at  Vienna.     Some  nations  abhor 
what  -others  relish,  and  great  want  oflen 
renders  acceptable  what,    under   other 
circumstances,  would  have  excited  the 
greatest  disgust    The  fierii  of  dogs  is 
commonly  eaten  in  China,  and  in  Africa 
that  of  snakes,  particulariy  of  the  rattle- 
snake and  boa  constrictor.    Locusts  are 
eaten  both  in  Ana  and  Africa,  and  the 
Negroes  on  the  coast  of  Guinea  relish 
lizards,  mice,  rats,  snakes,  caterpillars,  and 
other  reptiles  and  worms.    The  Otomacs, 
a  tribe  of  American  Indians,  are  said  by 
Humboldt  to  collect  a  kind  of  clay  to  eat 
in  the  rainy  season.    It  is  an  interesting 
subject,  by  no  means  sufiicienrty  investi- 
gated as  yet,  how  far  the  different  aK- 
raent  of  various  countries  is  connected 
with  the  cHmate,  fcc,  and  what  influence 
it  iBxerts  on  the  different  races,  as  well  as 
the  consequences  of  introducing  new  spe- 
cies of  aliments.  Some  excellent  remarks 
on  the  national  dishes  of  different  nations 
were  published  by  baron  Rumor,  a  Ger- 
man, in  1822,  in  a  work  which  he  called 
Kbchkuna  (Art  of  Cookery).    All  kinds 
of  aliment  must  contain  nutritious  sub- 
stance, whici),  being  extracted  by  the  act 
of  digestion  (q.  v.),  enters  the  blood,  and 
effects  by  assimilation  (q.  v.]  the  repair 
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of  the  body.  (See  MttnHon.)  Alimeot- 
ary  matter,  therefore,  must  be  similar  to 
animal  substance,  or  transmutable  into 
such.  In  this  respect,  alimeutaiy  sub- 
stances differ  from  medicines,  because  the 
latter  retain  their  pecuhar  qualities  in 
spite  of  the  organs  of  digestion,  and  will 
not  assimilate  with  the  animal  substance, 
but  act  as  foreign  substances,  serving  to 
excite  the  activity  of  particular  organs  or 
systems  of  the  body.  All  alimentaiy 
substances  mvist,  therefore,  be  composed, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  of  soluble  parts, 
whidi  easily  lose  their  peculiar  qualities 
in  the  process  of  digestion,  and  corre- 
spond to  the  elements  of  the  body.  These 
substances,  in  their  simple  state,  are  mu- 
cila^  gekitin,  gluten,  albumen,  fiurina, 
fibrin  and  saccharine  niatter.  Of  these, 
Tegecables  contain  chiefly  mucilage,  sac- 
charine matter  and  fitrina,  which  latter 
substahce,  particularly  in  connexion  with 
the  vegetable  gluten,  by  which  both  be- 
come apt  for  fermentation,  and  thus  for 
dissolution  and  digestion,  is  the  basis  of 
very  nutritious  fo<ra.  The  nutritive  part 
,  of  fruits  consists  of  their  saccharine  mat- 
ter and  a  Httle  mucilage.  In  animal  food, 
gelatin  is  particularly  abundant  The 
nutriiiousness  of  the  different  species  of 
fbod  and  drink  depends,  therefore,  upon 
the  proportion  which  they  contain  of 
those  sul)stances,  and  the  mode  in  which 
they  are  connected,  &voring  or  obstruct- 
ing their  dissol  ution.  Organs  of  digestion 
in  a  healthy  state  dissolve  alimentary 
substances.more  easily,  and  take  up  the 
nutritious  portions  more  abundantly,  than 
those  of  which  the  strength  has  been  im- 
paired so  that  thev  caimot  resist  the  ten- 
dency of  each  substance  to  its  peculiar 
chemical  decomposition.  The  whole- 
some or  unwholesome  character  of  any 
aliment  depends,  therefore,  in  a  great 
measure,  on  the  state  of  the  digestive 
organs,  in  any  given  case.  Sometimes  a 
particular  kind  of  food  is  called  whole- 
some, because  it  produced  a  beneficial 
effect  of  a  particular  character  on  the  sys- 
tem of  an  individual  In  thib  case,  how- 
ever, it  is  to  be  considered  as  a  medicine, 
and  can  be  called  wholesome  only  for 
those  whose  systems  are  in  the  same  con^ 
dition.  Very  often  a  simple^  aliment  is 
made  indig^ble  by  artincjal  cookery. 
Aliments  u)ounding  in  fiit  are  unwhole- 
some, because  fat  resists  the  operation  of 
the  ffastric  juice.  The  addition  of  too 
much  spice  makes  many  an  innocent  A. 
injurious,  because  spices  resist  the  action 
of  the  digestive  organs,  and  produce  an 
irritation  of  particular  parts  of  the  system. 


They  were  introduced  as  artificial  stimu- 
lants of  appetite.  In  any  given  case,  the 
digestive  power  of  the  individual  is  to  be 
consTdered,  in  order  to  determine  whether 
a  particular  aliment  is  wholesome  or  not. 
In  general,  therefore,  we  can  only  sav, 
that  that  A.  is  healthy,  which  is  eaaify 
soluble,  and  is  suited  to  the  power  of  di- 
gestion of  the  individual ;  and,  in  order  to 
render  the  A.  perfect,  the  nutritious  parts 
must  be  mixed  up  with  a  certain  quantity 
of  innocent  substance  affording  no  nour- 
i^unent,  to  fill  the  stomachybecause  there 
is  no  doubt,  that  many  people  injure  their 
health  by  taking  too  much  nutritious  food. 
Jn  this  case,  the  nutritious  parts  which 
cannot  be  dissolved  act  precisely  like  food 
which  is  in  itself  indigestible.  (See  Di- 
gesUon,)  .In  Prusaa  and  Austria,  where, 
as  in  many  despotic  governments,  the 
medical  poUce  is  very  good  (this  being  a 
thinff  much  more  easily  regulated  in  an 
absolute  government  than  in  a  fi-ee  one), 
tlie  puMic  officers  pay  much  attention  to 
ali^lent,  and  are  careful  that  provisions 
exposed  to  sale  shall  be  of  a  good  quality, 
particulariy  that  no  decayed  or  adulter- 
ated tlungs  are  sold  to  the  poor.  Such 
regulations  exist,  to  a  certain  extent,  in 
England,  France,  the  U.  States  of  A.  and, 
in  fact,  in  every  civilized  country.  The 
kind  of  A.  used  influences  the  health  and 
even  the  character  of  man.  He  is  fitted 
to  derive  nourishment  both  fi^m  animal 
and  vegetable  A.,  but  can  five  ex<ilu- 
ftvely  on  either.  Experience  proves  that 
animal  food  most  readily  augments  the 
soUd  parts  of  the  blood,  the  fibrin,  and, 
therefore,  the  strength  of  the  muscular 
system,  but  disposes  the  body,  at  the  same 
time,  to  inflammatory,  putrid  and  scorbu- 
tic diseases,  and  the  character  to  violence 
and  coarseness.  On  the  contrary,  vegeta- 
ble food  renders  the  blood  lighter  and  more 
Uquid,  but  forms  weak  fibres,  disposes  the 
ffystem  to  the  diseases  which  spring  firom 
feebleness,  and  tends  to  produce  a  gentle 
character.  Something  of  the  same  differ- 
ence of  moral  effect  results  from  the  use 
of  strong  or  light  wines.  But  the  reader 
must  not  infer  that  meat,  is  indispensable 
for  the  support  of  the  bodily  strength. 
The  peasants  of  some  parts  of  Switzer- 
laid,  who  hardly  ever  taste  any  thing  but 
bread,  cheese  and  butter,  are  vigorous 
people.  The  nations  of  the  north  mcline 
generally  more  to  animal  A. ;  those  of  the 
south,  and  the  Orientals,  more  to  vegeta- 
ble. These  latter  are  generally  simpler  in 
their  diet  than  the  former,  when  their  taste 
has  not  been  corrupted  by  luxurious  indul^ 
gence.    Some  tribes  in  the  East,  and  the 
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caste  of  Brahmins  in  India,  live  entirely 
on  vegetable  food.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  most  northern  regions  live  almost  en- 
tirely upon  animal  food,  scarcely  ever 
partaking  of  any  vegetable  sabstance,  at 
least  dunng  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
Some  nations  feed  chieny  on  terrestrial 
animals,  others  on  aquatic  ones. 

Alla  Breve  is  the  propet  designation 
of  the  time  of  a  piece  of  music,  in  v?hich  the 
breve  is  equal  to  a  semibreve  in  f  time ; 
and  Is  to  be  played  in  a  movement  of  twice 
the  usual  rapidity;  so  that  a  breve  is 
played  as  fast  as  .a  semibreve,  a  semi- 
breve as  fast  as  a  minim,  and  so  on.  It 
is  usual,  in  this  mode  of  time,  to  prefix  to 
the  piece  a  designation,  that  resembles  a 
C  with  a  perpendicular  line  through  it, 
but  is  intended  to  represent  a  circle  bi- 
sected ;  sometimes  also  a ',  or  large  9^ 
or  -f .  It  is,  however,  distinct  from  two- 
minim  time,  which  is  also  oilen  called  aUa 
hreve  time,  and  mav  be  desi^ated  by  2,  and 
C  with,  a  perpendicular  hne  through  it ; 
but  the  value  of  the  note  corresponds  vnth 
the  designation.  Besides,  the  expression 
alia  cappella  is  sometimes  used ;  by  which 
phrase  is  meant,  tliat  though  the  notes  in 
their  proportional  magnitude  are  the  same 
as  in  the  ancient  psalnk  tune,  yet  they  ace 
not  to  be  given  in  the  choral  style  as  sung 
by  the  congreffation,  but  more  lively,  as  is 
usual  i;n  the  chapel  style. 

Allah,  or  Alla,  in  Arabic ;  the  t)ame 
of  God,  the  Creatoi*  of  all  nature,  of  whom 
Mohammed  says,  he  is  the  only  being  who 
derives  his  existence  fix>m  himself^  and  has 
no  equal.  All  creatures  are  made  by  him. 
He  is  Lord  of  the  material  and  spiritual 
universe;  and  Mohammed  inculcates 
obedience  to  him  as  the  one  true  God,  the 
Author  of  his  religion.  The  word  is  com- 
pounded of  the  article  al,  and  ibe  word 
Ekih,  which  signifies  the  Adored  and  the 
Adorable^  and  is  synonyn^ous  with  the  sin- 
gular of  the  Hebrew  word  ELohim. 

Xlul^,  David,  a  Scotch  historical 
painter,  was  bom  in  1744.  Some  early 
efforts  of  his  genius  having  attracted  at^ 
tention,  he  was  sent  to  an  academy  of 
painting  and  engraving,  in  Glasgow, 
where  he  remained  7  years.  He  afler- 
wwrd  visited  Italy,  where  he  passed  16 
years  in  pursuing  his  studies,  and  copying 
the  remains  of^  antiquity  and  the  old 
masters.  While  at  Rome,  in  1773,  he 
received  a  gold  meda],  for  the  best  speci- 
men of  historical  composition.  On  his 
return,  he  established  himself  at  Edin- 
bui^h,  where  he  died,  in  1796.  His  illus^ 
tnioons  of  the  Gentle  Shepherd,  the  Cot- 
ter's Saturday  Night,  and  other  sketches 


of  rustic  life  and  manners  in  Scotland,  in 
aquatinta,  obtained  for  him  the  name  of 
the  Scottish  Hogarth,  His  principal 
painting  is  tlie  Udwrn  of  the  l^ro^al 
Son,  The  subject  of  his  prize  composi- 
tion, which  is  much  admired,  is  the  Ori- 
gin ofPednting, 

Allat.    (QeeABoi/,) 

Alleghany  or  Appalachlan  Moun- 
tains ;  a  range  of  mountains  in  the  U. 
States.  They  commence  in  the  northern 
part  of  Greor^ia,  and  Alabama,  and  run 
nortli-east  to  the  state  of  New  York,  neariy 
parallel  with  thesea-coast,  about  900  miles 
m  length,  and  from  50  to  200  in  breadth. 
They  divide  the  rivers  and  streams  of 
water,  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic  on 
the  E.,  from  those  which  flow  into  the 
lakes  and  the  Mississippi  on  the  W.  These 
mountains  are  not  confusedly  scattered 
and  broken,  but  stretch  along  in  uniform 
ridges,  for  the  most  part  scarcely  half  a 
mile  high.  The  several  ridges  are  known 
by  different  names,  as  Blue  ridffe,  Alle- 
ghany ridge,  north  mountain,  Jackson's 
mountain,  Laurel  mountain,  C'miberiand 
mountains,  ^c. — ^For  the  geological  struc- 
ture of  these  mountains,  sfee  M>Hh  America, 

Alleghany;  a  river  which  rises  in 
Lycoming  county,  Pennsylvania,  winds 
through  the  south  part  of  New  York,  turns 
again  into  Penn^lvania,  runs  S.  W.,  and 
unites  with  the  Monongahela  at  Pittsburg, 
to  form  the  Ohio,  ft  is  navigable  for 
keel  boats  of  10  tons  to  Hamilton,  in 
New  York,  260  miles  above  Pittsburg. 
Its  most  important  branches  are  the  Kis- 
kimenetas,  and  Toby's  and  French  creeks. 

Allegiance  IGrom  aUigare^  to  bind]; 
the  obedience  wnich  every  subject  or  citi- 
zen owes  to  the  government  of  his  coun- 
try ;  in  England  and  the  U.  States,  obedi- 
ence to  its  laM^ul  commands.  It  is  tho 
doctrine  of  the  English  law,  that  natural- 
bora  subjects  owe  an  allegiance  which  is 
intrinsic  and  perpetual,  and  which  cannot 
be  divested  by  any  act  of  their  ovm.  It 
has  been  a  question  frequently  and  grave- 
ly argued,  both  by  theoretical  writers  and 
in  forensic  discussions,  whether  the  Eng- 
lish doctrine  of  perpetual  allegiance  ap- 
plies in  its  fiill  extent  to  the  citizens  of  the 
U.  States  of  America.  From  a  historical 
review  of  the  principal  discusaons  in  the 
federal  court  of  the  U.  States  on  this  in- 
teresting subject  in  American  jurispru- 
dence, 3ie  better  opinion  would  seem  to 
be,  that  a  citizen  cannot  renounce  his 
allegiance  to  the  U.  States  without  the 
permission  of  government,  to  be  declared 
oy  law ;  and  that,  as  there  is  no  exist- 
ing legislative  regulation  on  the  subject. 
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the  rule  of  the  Enslish  common  law  re- 
mains unaltered.  (See  Kent's  Commenta- 
ries^ vol.  ii.)  If  an  alien  wishes  to  become 
a  citizen  of  the  U.  States,  he  must  re- 
nounce his  aUegiance  to  the  government 
whose  subject  he  has  been,  as  much  as 
t\v6  years  before  he  can  be  admitted  to 
take  the  oath  of  aUegiance  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  U.  States. 

Alleoort  (from  the  Greek  alXo^  some- 
thing else,  and  ^o^civ,  to  speak) ;  a  iigu- 
rative  representation,  in  which  the  signs 
(words  or  forms)  signify  sometliinff  dc- 
sides  their  literal  or  direct  meani  ng.  Irony 
is  distinguished  from  allegory  by  convey- 
ing a  meaning  directly  contrary  to  the 
hteral  signification  of  the  words,  while  in 
alleffory  there  is  an  agreement  between 
the  literal  and  the  figurative  sense,  each 
of  which  is  complete  in  itself.  The  al- 
legory should  be  so  constructed  as  to  ex- 
press its  meaning  clearly  and  strikingly ; 
and  the  more  clear  and  striking  the  mean- 
ing is,  the  better  is  the  allegory.  All  of 
the  fine  arts  have,  to  a  certam  degree,  an 
allegorical  characfer,  because,  in  all,  the 
visible  signs  generally  represent  something 
higher, — ^the  ideal ;  but,  in  the  narrower 
sense  of  allegory,  its  object  is  to  convey  a 
meanmg  of  a  particular  character  by 
means  of  signs  of  an  analogous  import. 
The  aUegoiy,  moreover,  ought  to  represent 
an  ensembUf  by  which  it  is  distinguished 
from  the  trope  or  metaphor  and  the  con- 
ventional symbol  The  last  djfiers  fi-om 
the  allegory,  also,  in  this  particular,  that  its 
character  could  not  be  understood,  if  it  had 
not  been  previously  agreed  upon.  For  in- 
stance, the  olive-branch  would  not  convey 
the  idea  of  peace  if  it  had  not  been  adopted 
as  its  sign.  From  all  which  has  been  said, 
it  is  clear  that  the  allegory  can  take  place 
in  rhetoric,  poetry,  sculpture,  painting  and 
pantomime,  but  never  in  music  or  archi- 
tecture, because  these  two  arts  arc  not 
capable  of  conveying  a  double  meaning 
in  their  representatioiL**.  As  an  instance 
of  allegory  in  poetry,  Prior's  verses  from 
Henry  and  Emma  may  serve ; , 

Did  I  but  purpose  to  embark  with  ihee 
On  the  smooth  surface  of  a  summer's  sea, 
While  ^ntle  zephyrs  play  with  pmsperous  gales, 
And  lortune's  favor  fills  the  swelliug  sails, 
But  would  forsake  the  ship,  and  make  the  shore, 
When  the  winds  whistle,  and  the  tempests  roar  I 

or  the  oflen  quoted  ode  1, 14  of  Horace.  An 
instance  of  allegory  in  painting  or  sculp- 
ture is  the  representation  of  peace  by  two 
turtle-doves  sitting  on  their  nest  in  a  hel- 
met or  a  piece  of  ordnance ;  or  Guido's 
representation  of  Fortima.  The  represen- 
tation of  an  allegory  ought  always  to  lead 


directly  to  its  figurative  mean^;  thus 
a  warrior  throwing  the.doves  out  of  a  hel- 
met would  be  a  bad  allegor?  of  war ;  a  good 
one  would  be  a  huslmndman  making  a 
weapon  out  of  his  sithe.  In  rhetoric,  al- 
legory Is  oflen  but  a  continued  metaphor. 
The  symboUc  and  allegoric  representa- 
tion oflen  come  very  near  to  each  other, 
and  sometoes  h  is  hard  to  say  to  which 
a  piece  of  art  most  inclines.  This  is  the 
case,  for  instance,  with  tlie  beautiful  rep- 
resentations of  Justice,  Po4^try,  &c,  by 
Raphael,  in  the  Vatican.  Parables  and 
fables  are  a  species  of  allegory ;  e.  g.  the 
beautiful  parable  in  bee  of  the  talcs  in 
the  Arabian  Nights,  in  which  the  three 
reli^ns,  the  Alohammedan,  Jewish  and 
Christian,  arc  compared  to  three  similar 
rin^,  bequeatlied  to  three  brothers  by 
theu"  father.  This  allegory  has  been  re- 
peated by  Boccaceio  in  a  tale  of  his  De- 
cameronj  and  by  Lessing  in  his  Nathan 
the  Wise.  Allegory  in  metoric  was  uscfl. 
by  the  most  ancient  nations,  because  it  is 
well  fitted  to  express  an  elevated  state  of 
feeling,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  cive 
somewhat  of  the  charm  of  novelty  to  ideas 
at  once  common  and  important  Addison 
truly  says,  "  Allegories,  when  well  chosen, 
are  like  so  many  tracts  of  light  in  a  dis- 
course, that  make  every  thing  about  them 
clear  and  beautiful"  In  painting  and 
sculpture,  however,  the  ancients  mmle  by 
no  means  so  much  use  of  allegory  as  the 
modem  artists,  panly  owing  to  their 
greater  facility  of  expressing  certain  ideas 
by  means  of  tlie  stories  and  tlie  images 
of  their  difierent  gods,  who  all  more  or 
less  represented  a  single  idea.  The  mod- 
ems have  no  such  copious  stores  of  illus- 
tration, the  l*rotestant8  particularly,  who 
are  not  familiar  with  the  multitude  of 
Catholic  saints  and  legends ;  thus  they  are 
oflen  obliged  to  express  single  ideas  by 
allegory.  Another  cause  of  the  greater 
prevalence  of  allegoiyin  modem  times  is 
to  be  found  in  the  circumstance,  tluu  al- 
legory is  always  more  cultivated  in  the  ^ 
period  of  the  decline  of  the  arts,  when  the 
want  of  great  and  pure  and  simple  con- 
ceptions of  the  beautiful  is  supphed  by 
studied  and  ingenious  inventions,  as  well 
as  In  tlie  fact,  that  the  ancients  were  more 
exclusively  conversant  with  simple  ideas 
than  the  modems,  among  whom  the  rela- 
tions of  society  are  much  more  compU- 
cated,  and  every  branch  of  science,  art 
and  social  hfe  more  fully  developed. 
Sometimes,  whole  poems  are  allegorical, 
as  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen ;  but,  in  these 
cases,  the  poet  must  take  great  care  not 
to  fall  into  trifling.    Bunyan's  Pil^m's 
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Progress  is  a  famous  instance  of  a  work 
wholly  allegorical.  There  was  a  tune 
when  every  poeni  was  taken  as  an  alle- 
gory ;  even  such  works  as  those  of  Arios- 
to  and  Tasso  were  tortured  firom  their 
true  meaning,  and  laade  to  pass  for  alio- 
^rical  pictures.  There  exist  many  edi- 
tions or  these  poets,  in  which,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  canto,  the  allegory  of  it 
IS  given.  With  equally  little  reason,  the 
$ong  of  Solomon  nas  long  been  consid- 
ered an  allegory  of  Christ's  love  to  his 
church.  The  most  productive  period  pf 
allegory  in  painting  and  sculpture  was 
that  of  Louis  XV,  which  may  be  styled, 
in  regard  to  the  arts,  the  age  ofJUOkry* 
During  this  period,  innumerable  pad,  and 
some  good  ones  were  produced.  They 
are  now  much  less  iii  vogue.  Rubens 
painted  several  fine  allegorical  pictures,  in 
the  Luxembmg  gallery.  LeSsing,  Her- 
der and  Winckelmann  i^ave  investigated 
the  subject  of  this  article,  perhaps,  more 
thoroughly  than  any  other  modem  writers. 
No  poet,  in  our  opmion,  has  made  use  of 
allegory  in  a  moite  powerful  and  truly 
poetical  manner  tlian  the  great  Dante ;  yet 
the  opinion  tliat  the  whole  of  lus  Dmna 
Cinnmedia  is  allegorical,  is  quite  erroneous. 

AujsGRi,  Gregorio ;  bom  at  Rome,  in 
1590,  and  died  there  in  1652;  a  singer  in 
the  papal  chiq>c],  and  considered  to  this 
day,  in  Italy,  one  of  the.  most  excellent 
coniposers  of  that  titne.  He  was  a  scholar 
of  NaninL  His  Miserere,  one  of  the  most 
sublime  and  delightful  works  of  human 
Bti,  has  particularly  distinguished  him. 
It  is  even  now  sung  yearly,  during  pas- 
sion-week, in  the  Sistine  chapel  at  Rome. 
This  compo^tion  was  once  esteemed  so 
holy,  that  whoever  ventured  to  transcribe 
it  was  liable  to  exconmiunication.  Mo- 
zart disregarded  this  prohibition,  and, 
afler  two  hearings,  made  a  correct  copy 
of  the  ori^naL  In  1771,  it  appeared  at 
London,  engraved,  and  in  1810  at  Paris, 
in  the  Collection  des  Classiques.  la  1773, 
the  king  of  England  obtained  a  copy,  as  a 
present  firom  the  pope  himself.  Accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  or  Baiiii,  at  present  the 
leader  of  the  choir  (maestro  delta  capvella)^ 
in  the  pope's  chapel,  the  Miserere  ot  Aile- 
gri  was  not  composed  for  all  the  voices,  t>ut 
only  the  bass  of  the  18  or  20  first  parts ; 
all  the  rest  is  the  addition  of  successive 
singers.  But  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century,  the  existing  manner  of  sin^ng  it 
was  established  as  a  standard  at  Kome^ 
by  the  orders  of  the  pope.  A  full  score 
of  it  has  never  existed. — A.  is  also  the 
name  of  an  Italian  satirical  poet,  a  native 
of  Florence,  who  flourished  towards  the 
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end  of  the  16th  century.  Uis  Cfaristiltfi 
name  vras  Alexander. 

Ai*LEGKo,  in  music ;  a  word  denoting  one 
of  the  six  distinctions  of  time.  It  expresses 
a  sprightly  motion,  the  quickest  of  all,  and 
originally  means  gay.  The  usual  distinc- 
tions succeed  eacn  other  in  the  follovring 
order— grai;e,  adofio,  largo,  vivaee,  allegro, 
presto.  Allegro  time  ma^  be  heightened, 
to  allegro  assai  and  eMegnssimo,  very  live- 
ly ;  or  tessened,  as  allegretto  or  poco  allegro, 
a  litde  lively.  Piu  aUe^  is  a  direction 
to  play  or  sing  a  litde  quicker. 

Alli^litu..    (See  mdleluia.\ 

Allemand;  1,  a  well-known  dance, 
originally  German,  distinguished  for  its 
spnghtliness ;  2,  a  very  Bvely  dancing- 
ttme,  in  f  time,  which  has  much  resem- 
blance to  the  French  tambourine. 

Ai.LEir,  Ethan,  a  brigadier-general  in 
the  American  revolutionary  army,  wan 
bom  in  Salisbuiy,  Connecticut,  but  was 
educated  principally  in  Vermont,  to  which 
state  his  parents  emigrated  whilst  he  was 
yet  young.  His  education  was  of  a  limit- 
ed char^ter.  In  the  disturbances  which 
agitated  Vennont,  ho  took  an  active  nart 
against  the  royal  authority,  in  iavor  of^the 
Green  mountain  hoys,  tlie  name  by  which 
the  settlers  in  thaj  territory  were  desig- 
nated.— In  1775,  soon  afler  the  battle  of 
Lexington,  in  compliance  with  the  re- 
quest of  the  legislature  of  Connecticut,  A. 
collected  a  body  of  about  230  Green  moun- 
tain boys,  and  marched  against  the  for- 
tresses of  I'iconderogi  and  Croym  Point, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  them  by  assault. 
At  Castleton,  he  was  joined  by  Colonel  Ar- 
nold, who  had  received  directions  &om  the 
Massachusetts  committee  •  of  safety  to 
raise  a  corps  of  men  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, but,  failing  to  accomplish  that  ob- 
ject, he  determined  to  proceed  with  the 
small  force  of  colonel  A.  They  arrived  at 
the  lake  opposite  to  Ticonderoga,  on  the 
evening  of  May  9,  and,  having  with  great 
difficulty  procured  boats,  landed  83  men 
on  the  other  shore  during  the  night.  Tlie 
day  beginning,  however,  to  dawn,  A.  was 
obliged  to  attack  the  fort  before  his  rear 
could  cross  tlie  lake,  having  previously 
animated  his  soldiers,  by  a  harangue, 
which  he  concluded  with  saying,  "  I  now 
propose  to  advance  before  you,  and  in 
person  to  conduct  you  through  the  wicket- 
gate  ;  but,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  desperate 
attempt,  I  do  not  uree  on  any  one  contraiy 
to  his  will.  You  that  will  undertake  vol- 
untarily, poise  your  firelocks.'*  They  all 
immediately  poised  their  firelocks.  He 
then  advancea  at  the  head  of  the  centre 
file  to  the  wicket-gale^  where  a  sentry 
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mapped  his  fusee  at  htm,  and  retreated 
through  the  covered  way,  followed  by  A^ 
who  rormed  his  men  upon  the  parade. 
The  apartments  of  the  conunanding  offi- 
cer having  been  pointed  out  to  him  by  a 
sentry  who  asked  auarter,  he  instantly 
repaired  thither,  ana,  holding  his  swora 
over  captain  de  Lanlaee,  whom  he  found 
undressed,  demanded  the  surrender  of 
the  fort  The  latter  asking  him  by  wha( 
authority,  ^I  demand  it,,  said  A.,  **in 
the  name  of  the  great  Jehovah^  and  of  the 
continental  congress."  De  Laplace  was 
constrained  to  comply  with  the  summons, 
and  the  fort,  with  its  stores  and  garrison, 
was  given  up.  On  the  same  day,  also, 
A.  olnained  possession  of  Crown  Point, 
and  soon  after  eaptured  a  sloop  of  war, 
the  only  armed  vessel  on  lake  Cham- 
I^aJn,  and  thus  acquired  the  entire  com- 
mand of  that  lake. — In  the  follbwitig 
autumn,  he  was  twice  despatched  into 
Canada,  to  engage  the  inhabitants  to  lend 
their  support  to  the  American  cause.  In 
the  last  of  these  expeditions,  he  formed  a 
plan,  in  concert  with  colonel  Brown,  to 
reduce  Montreal.  September  10, 1775,  A. 
accordingly  crossed  the  river,  at  the  head  of 
110  men,  but  was  attacked,  before  Brown 
could  join  him,  by  the  British  troops,  con- 
sisting of  500  men,  and,  after  a  most  obsti' 
nate  resistance,  was  taken  prisoner.  The 
events  of  his  captivity  be  himself  has  re- 
corded in  a  narrative  compiled  by  hini  afler 
his  release,  in  the  most  smjo(ular  style,  but 
apparently  with  great  fidelity. — For  some 
Ume,  he  was  kept  in  irons,  and  treated  with 
much  severity.  He  was  sent  to  England 
as  a  prisoner,  with  an  asstirance,  that,  on  his 
arrival  there,  he  would  meet  with  the  hal- 
ter. During  the  passage,  extreme  cruelty 
was  exercised  towards  him  and  his  fellow- 
prisoners.  They  were  all,to  the  number  of 
biy  thrust,  hano-cufied,  into  a  small  place 
in  the  vessel,  enclosed  with  white-oak 
plank,  not  more  than  20  feet  wide  by  22 
long. — Afler  about  a  month's  confinement 
in  Pendennis  castle,  near  Falmouth,  he  was 
put '  on  board  a  firisate,  January  8;  1776, 
and  carried  to  Halimx.  Thence,  afler  an 
imprisonment  of  Gve  months,  he  was  re- 
moved to  New  York.  On  the  passage 
from  Halifax  to  the  latter  place,  A.  was 
treated  with  great  kindness  by  captain 
Smith,  the  commander  of  the  vessel,  and 
evinced  his  gratitude  by  refusing  to  join  in 
aconB|Mracy  to  kill  the  British  captain  and 
seize  the  £rigate.  His  refu^  prevented 
the  execution  of  the  plan.  He  remained 
at  New  York  for  a  year  and  a  half,  some- 
times in  confinement,  and  sometimes  at 
Urge,  on  parole.--On  May  6, 1778^  A.  wai 
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exchanged  for  colonel  Campbell,  and  im- 
mediately aflerwards  repaired  to  the  head- 
quarters of  general  Washington,  by  whom 
he  was  received  with  much  respect  '  As 
his  health  v^as  impaired,  he  returned  to 
Vermont,  afler  having  made  an  offer  of 
his  services  to  the  commander  in  chief,  in 
case  of  his  recovery.  His  arrival  in  Ver- 
mont was  celebrated  by  the  discharge  of 
cannon^  and  he  was  soon  appointed  to 
die  command  of  the  state  militia,  as  a 
mark  of  esteem  for  his  patriotism  and 
military  talents.  A  fruitless  attempt  was 
made  by  the  British  to  bribe  him  to  lend 
his  support  to  a  union  of  Vermont  with 
Canada.  He  died  suddenly  at  his  estate 
in  Colchester,  February  .13, 1789.— Gen- 
eral Allen  was^a  man  of  a  strong  and  en- 
terprising, but  hau^tyand  restless  mind. 
Although  his  education  had. been  circum- 
scribed, he  was  daring  in  his  pretensions 
to  knowledge,  and  bold  and  peremptory 
in  his  assertions.  Besides  the  narrative 
of  liis  captivity,  which  we  have  noticed, 
and  a  number  of  pan)phlets  in  the  con- 
troversy with  New  YoiJ[,  he  published  a 
**  Vindication  of  the  Oppo^tion  of  the  In- 
habitants of  Vermont  to  the  Government 
of  New  York,  and  their  Right  to  form  an 
independent  State,"  1779,  and  a  work,  en- 
titled "Allen's  Theology,  or  the  Oracles  . 
of  Keason,"  the  first  rormal  publication, 
in  the  U.  States,  openly  directed  aj;ainst 
the  Christian  religion.  A.  was  a  conmined 
infidel.  He  adopted  some  of  the  most 
fhntasdcal  and  absurd  notions  ima^nable, 
believing,  vriih  Pythagoras,  that  the  soul 
of  man,  afler  death,  would  live  again  in 
beasts,  birds,  fishes,  &c.  He  oflen  told 
his  friends,  that  he  himself  would  live 
again  under  the  appearance  of  a  large 
white  horse.  However,  there  is  an  anec- 
dote extant,  which  proves  that  he  pro- 
fessed to  entertain  those  ideas  more  nt>m 
an  affectation  of  sin^larity,  than  from 
conviction.  Whilst  sitting  m  lus  library, 
conversing  with  a  physician  by  the  name 
of  Elliot^  A.  was  informed  that  his  daugh- 
ter was  dying,  and  desired  to  speak  with 
him.  He  immediately  repaired  to  her 
chamber,  followed  by  doctor  Elliot  His 
wife  was  distinguished  for  piety,  and  had 
instructed  her  daughter  in  the  principles 
of  Christianity.  .As  soon  as  her  father 
stood  at  her  bedside,  she  said  to  him,  "  I 
am  about  to  die ;  shall  I  believe  in  the 
principles  you  have  taught  me,  or  shall  I 
oelieve  in  what  my  mother  has  taught  me  ?** 
He  became  greatly  agitated ;  his  chin  quiv- 
ered ;  his  whole  frame  shook ;  and,  after 
waiting  a  few  moments,  he  replied,  "  Be- 
Meve  what  your  mother  has  taught  you.** 
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Aij.ET2r,  Edward;  a  celebrated  actor 
in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I, 
better  known  as  the  founder  of  Dulwich 
college.  He  was  bom  1566,  in  London, 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Botolpb,  Bishopsgate. 
According  to  the  testimony  of  Ben  Jon- 
son  and  the  other  dramatists  of  the  age, 
he  was  the  first  actor  of  the  day,  and  (^ 
course  played  leading  characters  in  the 
plays  of  3hak^)eare  and  Jonsou ;  al- 
though, in  consequence  of  the  names  not 
being  set  against  the  ports  in  the  old  edi- 
tions of  those  authors,  his  particular  share 
in  tliem  is  not  ascertained.  He  was  keep- 
er of  the  royal  bear-garden.  Having  bo- 
come  wealthy,  he  founded  Dulwich  col- 
lege, for  the  maintenance  of  one  master, 
one  warden,  and  four  unmarried  fellows 
of  the  nanie  of  AUen,  three  whereof  were 
to  be  clergymen,  and  the  fourth  a  skilful 
organist ;  also  six  poor  men  and  as  many 
women ;  and  12  poor  boys,  to  be  educated  . 
until  of  the  age  of  14  or  16,  and  then  put 
out  to  some  trade  or  calling.  Autn^e^ 
tells  a  ridiculous  story  of  the  origin  of  this 
donation,  in  a  irigh(  endured  by  A.,  who 
saw  a  real  devil  on  the  stage,  while  him- 
self performing  a  fictitious  one  in  a  drama 
by  Shakspeare.  After  the  college  wb& 
built,  he  met  with  some  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining a  charter,  owing  to  the  opuposition 
of  the  lord  chancellor  %acoiu  Tne  very 
rational  letter  of  this  great  man  to  the 
marquis  of  Buckingham  on  this  subject 
is  extant.  A.  wbs  me  first  master  of  his 
own  coUeee,  ajul,  dying  in  1626,  was 
buried  in  the  new  chapel  belonging  to  it 
Within  these  few  years,  it  has  been 
brought  into  great  additional  notice  by 
the  idmirable  collection  of  pictures  of  the 
best  masters,  bequeathed  by  sir  Francis 
Bourgeois. 

AhLQEMEinTE  Zeitunq,  L  c.  General 
Gazette ;  a  German  poUtical  daily  p^per^ 
published  at  Auj^sburg  in  Bavana,  fqr 
which  reason  it  is  sometimes  called  by 
foreigners  xheJhtgshurg  Gazette  The  A. 
2L  is  by  fiir  the  best  Germah  newspi^ier, 
and  particularly  rich  in  iniformatioD  re- 
^tectinff  the  afiairs  of  the  East  and  of 
Italy.  The  summary  of  new  publications 
which  it  contains  semi-annually  after  the 
book-fair  in  Leipsic  is  excellent.  Baron 
Cotta,  the  owner  of  the  A.  Z.^  has  regular 
correi^ndents  in  Constantinople,  in  al* 
most  all  the  capitals  of  Europe,  and  in  the 
U.  States.  He  has  recently  establisbed 
another  daily  paper,  Dom  Ausland,  at  Mu- 
nich, which  contains  accounts  of  foreign 
countries  only.  The  A.-  Z.  has  existed 
now  40  years  or  longer.  It  ia,  like  all 
the  German  newspapers,  small  in  com- 


parison with  the  Elngliah  or  Ainerkaa» 
and  is  affi>rded  at  a  very  loW  price<*-For  a 
general  view  of  the  German  newspapers, 
see  Newtptqurs* 

AxuAifCE;  a  league  between  two  or 
more  powers.  Alliances  are  divided  into 
ofiensrve  and  defensive.  The  former  are 
for  the  purpose  of  attacking  a  common 
enemy,  and  the  latter  for  mutual  defence. 
An  alliance  oflen  unites  both  of  these  con- 
ditions. Offensive  alliances,  of  course, 
are  usually  directed  against  some  partic- 
ular enemy ;.  defensive  alliances  against 
any  one  firom  whom  an  attack  may  come. 
Aa  regards  the  oblig;ations  and  rights  of 
the  contracting  parties,  alliances  are  di- 
vided into  three  chief  ^laases :— 1.  Those 
in  which  the  allied  parties  agree  to  prose- 
cute the  war  with  their  whole  force  (so- 
ciiUdeguern;  aUiemcepmtr/ak^lagwrre 
en  tommun).  In  this  case,  all  the  parties 
are  principals.  2.  Auxiliary  alliances,  if 
the,  allies  pledge  themselves  mutuaUy  to 
fiimish  assistance  to  a  fixed  amount,  in 
.which  case  only  one  of  the  contracting 
powers  appears  as  principal.  3.  Mere 
treaties,  by  which  one  power  promises,  in 
consideratipn  of  certain  subsidies,  to  fur- 
nish troops,  or  to  place  its  troops  in  the 
pay  of  another  power,  without  directly 
taking  part  in  the;  war ;  or  to  make  only 
advances  of  money.  Triple  alliance  is  an 
alliance  between  three,  quadruple  alliance, 
quintuple  alliance,  between  four  and  five 
powers.  (See  CotdiUon^  Qucufruple  AUi- 
ance^  and  Holy  Miance.) 

Axj^iAifcE,  Holy.  (See  Holv  Stance,] 

AuLioATiON  is  of  two  kinds,  alternate 
and  mediali  Alligation  aUemate  is  the 
method  of  finding  the  quantities  of  ingre- 
dients of  different  values,  necessary  to 
form  a  compound  of  a  given  value,  and  it 
is  the  converse  of  alligation  medial^  which 
teaches  how  to  find  the  mean  rate  of  a 
mixture,  when  the  particular  quantities 
composmg  the  mixture,  and  their  respec- 
tive mean  rates,  are  given. 

Alligator  ;  the  name  of  a  large  rep- 
tile, of  the  saurian  or  lizard  order,  de- 
rived, according  to  Cuvier,  firom  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Portugese  word  lagarto, 
equivalent  to  the  Latm  Uxcerta.  The  alli- 
gators or  caimans  form  the  second  sub- 
genus of  Cuvier's '  crocodile  fkraily,  and 
belong  to  the  southern  partsof  the  Amer- 
iCJan  continent  Two  species,  very  nu- 
merous in  these  regions,  are  well  knovm ; 
the  spectacled  caiman,  erocodilus  scUrops, 
most  common  in  Guiana  and  Brazil ;  and 
the  pike-nosed  A  (C.  lueiu$\  frequenting 
the  southern  rivers  and  lagoons  of  the  U. 
States.— In  the  water,  the  fUH-grown  A. 
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is  a  terrible  aniinal,  en  account  of  its  great 
size  and  sirehgth.  Jt  grqws  to  the  lengdi 
of  15  or  20  leet,  id  covered  by  a  dcDse 
harness  of  homy  scales,  imptoetraMe  to 
a  musket  ball,  except  about  the  bead  and 
shoulders,  and  has  a  huge  mouth,  armed 
-with  a  fearful  row  of  strong,  unequal, 
conical  teeth,  some  of' which  shut  into 
cavities  of  the  upper  jaw-bone.  They 
swim  or  dart  along  through  the  water 
with  wonderRil  celerity,  impelled  by  their 
long,  laterally-compressed  and  powerful 
tails,  which  serve  as  very  efficient  bars. 
On  land,  their  motions  are  proportionally 
slow  and  embarrassed,  because  of  the 
length  and  nnwieldiness  of  their  bodies, 
the  shormess  of  their  limbs,  and  the  sort 
of  small,  ^Ise  ribs  which  reach  from  joint 
to  joint  of  their  necks,  and  render  lateral 
motion  very  difficult.  In  addition  to  the 
usual  number  of  ribs  and  false  ribs,  they 
are  furnished  with  others,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  belly,  which  do  not  rise  up  to 
the  spine.  The  lower  jaw  extends  far- 
ther back  than  the  duili,  so  that  the  necK 
must  be  somewhat  bent  when  it  is  open« 
ed ;  the  appearance  thus  produced  has 
led  to  the  very  universal  error  of  believ- 
ing tliat  the  A*  moves  its  upper  jaw, 
which  is  incapable  pf  motion,  except  with 
the  rest  of  the  body.  Under  the  throat 
of  this  animal  are  two  openings  or  pores, 
the  excretory  ducts  fi<om  glands,  which 
pour  out  a  strong,  musky  fluid,  that 
gives  the  A.  its  pecuUariy  unpleasant  smell. 
— In  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  the 
males  are  under  the  excitement  of  the 
sexual  propensity,  they  frequently  utter 
a  roar  which  is  a.  very  alarming  sound, 
from  its  harshness  and  reverberation,  rcr 
sembling  distant  thunder,  especially  where 
numbers  are  at  the  same  time  engaffed. 
At  this  period,  frequent  and  terrible  bat- 
tles take  place  between  the  males,  which 
terminate  in  the  discomfiture  and  retreat 
of  one  of  the  parties.  At  this  season, 
also,  an  old  champion  is  seen  to  dart  forth 
on  the  sur&oe  of  the  waters,  m  a  straight 
line,  at  first  as  swiflly  as  lightning,  grad- 
ually movinff  slower  as  he  reficnes  the 
centre  of  a  lake  $  there  be  stops,  inflates 
himself  by  inhaling  air  and  water,  which 
makes  a  loud  rattling  in  his  thioat  for  a 
moment,  until  he  ejects  it  with  vast  force 
from  his  mouth  and  nostrils,  making  a 
loud  noise,  and  vibrating  his  tail  vigor-, 
ously  in  the  air.  Sometunes,  after  thus 
inflating  himseljQ  with  head  and  tail  raised 
above  Uie  water,  he  whirls  round  undl 
the  waves  are  worked  to  foam,  and,  at 
len^h,  retires,  leaving  to  others  an  oppor- 
tumty  of  repeating  simikir  exploits,  which 


have  been  compared  to  an  Indian  warrior 
rehearsing  his  acts  of  bravery,  and  exhib- 
iting his  strength  by  gesticulation. — ^TTie 
females  make  their  nests  in  a  curious 
manner,  upon  the  banks  of  rivers  or  la- 
goons, generally  in  the  mcunshes,  along 
which,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  water, 
the  nests  are  arranged  somewhat  Hke  an 
encampment  They  are  obtuse  cones,  4 
feet  high,  and  about  4  feet  in  diameter  at 
the  base,  built  of  mud  and  grass.  A  floor 
of  such  mortar  is  first  ^read  upon  the 
ground,  on  which  a  layer  of  e^s,  having 
hard  shells,  and  larger  than  £o8e  of  a 
common  hen,  are  spread.  Upon  these 
another  layer  of  mortar,  7  or  8  iuches  itt 
thickness,  is  deposited,  and  then  another 
bed  of  eggs ;  and  this  is  repeated  nearly 
to  the  top.  From  100  to  ^0  eggs  arb 
found  in  one  nest.  It  is  not  ascertained 
whether  each  ffemale  watches  her  own 
nest  exclusively,  or  attends  to  more  than 
her  own  brood.  It  is  unquestionable, 
however,  that  the  females  keep  near  the 
nests,  and  take  the  yoimg  under  their 
vigilant  care  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched, 
defending  them  with  great  perseverance 
and  courage.  The  younff  are  seen  fol- 
lowing the  mother  through  the  water  hke 
a  brood  of  chickens  following  a  hen. 
When  basking  in  the  sun  on  shore,  the 
young  are  heard  whining  and  yelping 
about  the  mother,  not  unl£e  young  pup^ 
pies.  In  situations  where  alligators  are 
not  exposed  to  much  disturbance,  the 
nesting-places  appear  to  be  very  much 
frequented,  as  the  grass  and  reeds  are 
beaten  down  for  several  acres  around. 
The  young,  when  first  hatched,  are  very 
feeble  and  helpless,  and  are  devoured  by 
birds  of  prey,  sofl-shelled  turtles,  &c.,  as 
well  as  by  the  male  alligators,  until  they 
grow  old  enough  to  defend  themselves. 
As  the  eggs  are  also  eagerly  sought  by 
vultures  and  other  animals,  the  race 
would  become  speedily  extinct,  but  for 
the  great  fecundity  of  tne  females. — ^The 
A.  is  generally  considered  as  disposed  to 
retire  fix)m  man,  but  this  is  only  to  be 
understood  o^  alligators  firequenting  riv* 
ers  or  waters  where  they  are  fi^quently 
disturbed,  or  have  learned  to  dread  the 
injuries  which  man  infficts.  In  situations 
where  they  are  seldom  or  never  inter- 
rupted, they  have  shown  a  ferocity  and 
perseverance  in  attacking  individuals  in 
boats,  of  the  most  alarming  character; 
endeavoring  to  overturn  them,  or  rearing 
their  heads  fit>m  the  water,  and  snapping 
their  iaws  in  a  fearful  manner.  Bartram, 
who  has  made  more  interesting  and  valu- 
able observationB  on  the  A.  than  any 
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other  naturalist,  gives  numerous  instances 
of  their  daring  and  ferocious  disposition, 
and  hiinseif  very  narrowly  escaped  with 
his  life  on  several  occasions.  At  present, 
alligators,  though  still  numerous  m  Flor- 
ida and  Louisiana,  are  no  longer  regarded 
as  very  dangerous.  Their  numbers  an- 
nually decrease,  as  their  haunts  are  in- 
truded upon  by  man,  and  at  no  distant 
period  they  must  be  nearly,  if  not  ouite, 
exteitninatod. — ^In  the  winter,  the  alliga- 
tors spend  great  part  of  their  time  in  deep 
holes,  whid)  they  make  in  the  marshy 
banks  of  rivers,  &c  They  feed  upon 
fish,  various  reptiles,  or  carrion  nesh 
which  is  thrown  into  the  streams,  and, 
thou^  veiy  voracious,  are  capable  of 
existmg  a  lonff  time  without  food.  The 
bariung  of  a  dog,  it  is  said,  will  at  any 
time  cause  them  to  forsake  their  holes, 
and  come  on  shore,  as  they  prey  upon 
any  small  quadruped  or  domestic  anim&l, 
which  comes  witiiin  their  reach.  They 
have  a  very  small  brain,  and  live  a  long 
time  even  afier  it  is  destroved.  Titian 
Peale,  a  natun^ist  distinguished  for  prac- 
tical acquaintance  with  me  works  of  na- 
ture, informed  the  writer  that  he  destroyed 
the  whole  superior  part  of  the  head  and 
brain  of  a  large  A.  by  a  boll  from  his  gun, 
in  the  morning  of  a  lon^  day,  and,  on 
pasang  the  same  place  m  the  evening^ 
ne  found  the  animal  had  crawled  on. 
Following  his  trail  through  the  mar^  for 
a  considerable  distance,  he  feund  him  stiD 
alive,  and,  though  dreadfully  niangled 
about  the  head,  ready  to  make  battle. — 
In  the  economy  of  nature,  alligators  are 
of  very  considerable  importance.  They 
abound  most  where  fish  and  other  crea- 
tures are  found  in  the  greatest  numbers. 
Hieir  voracity  tends  to  repress  exuberant 
increase  in  the  beings  upon  which  they 
feed;  while  themselves  are  exposed  to 
very  numerous  enemies  in  early  life,  and 
gradually  pass  away,  as  man  usurps  the 
sway  over  their  peculiar  dominions.  The 
peculiarities  of  construction,  &c.  will  be 
given  under  the  tide  CrocodUe,  which  see< 
AixiTEEATioN ;  a  figure  or  embellish- 
ment of  speech,  ^diich  consists  in  the 
repetition  of  the  same  consonants,  or  of 
syllables  of  the  same  sound,  in  one  sen- 
tence. Such  aUiteration  sometimes  hap^ 
pens  without  the  intention  of  the  writer 
or  speaker,  and  may  be  disagreeable  to 
the  ear,  in  the  same  way  as  a  rhyme 
occurring  involuntarily.  Alliteration  is 
pleasing  when  skiUulhr  managed,  so  as  to 
produce  what  the  French  have  called 
Marmonie  indtalwe;  but  by  too  fi^uent 
use.  it  becomes  trivial  and  ridioukHis.  An 
16* 


excellent  instance  of  imitative  liannony 
and  happy,  alliteration  is  afibrded  by  the 
line  of  Viigil,  describing  the  meamured 
gallop  of  the  horse — 

Quadrapedante  pedun  sonitu  quatit  opgola 
campum; 

or  another  verse  of  the  same  poet — 

Lactantes  ventot  tempestatesqne  toooras^ 

in  which  the  continual  recurrence  of  the 
t  reminds  us  of  the  uninterrupted  noise 
of  the  winds.  Greek  literature  affords 
many  instances  of  this  imitative  harmony. 
English  poetry  furnishes  many  beautiful 
specimens  of  alliteration,  but  instances  of 
an  unhappy  use  of  this  figure  are  not 
wantine  even  in  good  writers.  Qray  has 
many  i&terations,  e.  g. 

Weave  the  warp  and  weave  the  woof, 
or 

Ruin  seize  thee,  raUileBS  king '. 

Among  the  French,  a  line  of  Racine — 

Poor  qui  spot  ce3seq)enf  qui  sifflent  sur  vott^les  ?— 

is  thought  to  represent  very  happily  the 
hismng  of  the  serpent  In  G^rnan  liter- 
ature, Biirger,  peihaps,  has  made  the  most 
use  of  alliteration ;  but  he  oflen  carries  it 
toofer.  A  sonnet  of  A.  W.  Schlegel  fin- 
ishes with  the  fbUowing : 

Wo  Liebe  lebt  und  labt  ist  lleb  das  Leben. 

Among  modem  languages,  alliteration  is 
altogether  more  usSd  m  those  belong- 
ing to  the  Teutonic  stock,  than  in  those  of 
Latin  origm. 

Alux,  Jacques  Alexandre  Francois ;  a 
French  lieutenant-general,  and  member 
of  the  academy  of  sciences  at  Gotdngen ; 
bom  at  Perci,  in  Normandy,  Sept  21, 
1776.  He  distinguished  himself  earb  in 
the  military  career,  e.  g.  in  the  war  of  .St 
Domingo,  but,  not  having  shown  much 
zeal  on  the  18th  of  Bmmaire,  he  did  not 
rise  in  the  service.  In  1808,  he  entered 
the  army  of  the  king  of  Westphalia.  In 
1813,  he  defended  that  kingdom  with 
courage.  On  both  the  occasions  virhen 
France  was  conquered  bv  the  allies,  he 
served  his  county  faithfully.  The  or- 
donnance  of  Louis  XVI^I,  July  24, 1815, 
obliged  bim  to  leave  the  kingdom.  In 
his  exile,  he  wrote  his  work  against  New- 
ton's law  of  gravitation,  in  which  he  ex- 
plains all  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  by  the  evolution  of  ^ases  in  the 
d^erent  atmospheres.  Thjs  work  has 
been  translated  mto  many  languages,  but 
was  disapproved  by  L^^lace.  In  1819, 
he  returned  to  France,  and  entered  again 
the  miUtaiy  service. 
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Allodium  ;  lend  held  by  a  man  in  his 
own  right,  without  any  feudal  oblicfation. 
It  is  opposed  to/e«,  orfeudwn.  AU  land- 
ed propem'  must  be  either  feudal  or  alio- 
dial  In  England,  according  to  the  theory 
of  the  British  constitution,  lut  land  is  held 
in  lee.  The  word  aUodial  is,  therefbre, 
never  applied  to  landed  property  there. 
Such  as  is  reallyallodial  bears  the  name 
o£  fee-simple*  The  same  word  is  used  in 
the  U.  States  of  America,  though  land  is 
not  held  there,  in  fact,  by  any  feudal  ten- 
ure. In  ancient  France,  the  feudal  char- 
acter of  landed  proper^  was  taken  for 
granted  (nvUe  Urre  sans  seigneur),  until 
Uie  contrary  was  proved,  fii  Germany, 
the  contrary  rule  prevails.  As  the  vassal 
is  under  many  restrictions  in  respect  to 
the  disposal  of  the  feud,  and  as  the  prin-^ 
ciples  of  inheritance  with  respect  to  the 
A.  are,  in  some  particulars,  dinerent  from 
those  which  govern  the  feud,  tlie  distinc- 
tion is  of  importance.  If  a  feud  falls  back 
to  tlie  lord,  of  course  the  A.  is  separated 
fiom  it ;  the  same  takes  place  when  the 
heir  of  the  A.  and  that  of  the  feud  are 
different  persons.  In  Germany,  the  word 
aUodificiren  signifies  to  make  an  estate 
allodial,  which  is  favored  by  many  gov- 
ernments. In  such  aUod^icaUon,  a  part 
of  the  value  must  be  pcdd  as  a  compensa- 
tion to  the  former  lora,  or  a  fixed  annual 
tax  [canon)  is  imposed  on  the  estate.  Hie 
great,  and  generally  successful  efforts, 
which  the  Prussian  government  has  made 
for  about  17  years,  to  absolve  the  estates 
of  the  peasants  from  all  feudal  obliga- 
tions, on  the  payment  of  a  certain  part  of 
their  value  to  the  lord,  must  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  en- 
li^tened  spirit  of  the  age,  even  in  coun- 
tries not  fiivored  with  a  representative  ffov- 
ernment. — ^The  immense  change  which 
took  place  in  France,  during  the  revolu- 
tion, by  the  extinction  of  au  feudal  ten- 
ures, and  the  endeavors,  to  bring  about 
the  same  change  wherever  governments 
in  the  French  spirit  were  established,  e. 
ff.  in  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  are  well 
known.  The  etymology  of  the  word  A. 
18  uncertain ;  most  probably  it  is  of  Ger- 
man origin. 

Allot  ;  a  composition,  the  result  of  a 
mutual  combination  of  two  or  more  met- 
als. To  alloy  generafly  means  to  mix  a 
metal  of  lees  with  one  of  more  value. — 
Various  processes  are  adopted  in  tlie 
formation  of  alloys,  dependmg  upon  the 
nature  of  the  metals.  Many  are  prepared 
by  amply  fusing  the  two  metals  m  a  cov- 
ered crucible.  It  has  been  a  question 
whether  alloya  are  to  be  considered  as 


compounds,  or  as  mere  mixtures.  Mr. 
DaJton  considers  alloys  to  be  chemical 
cx)mpoundal,  one  striking  instance  of 
which  is  in  the  alloy  of  tin  and  copper, 
called  Mecidum  metal ;  the  smallest  devi- 
ations from  the  true  proportic^s  will  spoil 
the  alloy  as  a  reflector.  In  some  cases, 
the  metals  are  found  to  unite  in  definite 
proportions  only ;  ahd  it  is  probable  that 
all  the  alloys  contain  a  definite  compound 
of  the  two  metals. — ^The  principal  char- 
acters of  the  alloys  are  the  following: — L 
We  observe  a  change  in  the  ductility, 
malleability,  hardness  and  color.  Mal- 
leability  and  ductility  are  usuaUy  impair- 
ed, and  often  in  a  remarkable  degree ; 
thus  gold  and  lead,  and  gold  and  tin,  form 
a  brittle  alloy.  The  alloy  of  copper  and 
gold  is  harder  than  either  of  its  compo- 
nent parts;  land  a  minute  quantity  of 
arsenic  added  to  copper  renders  it  white. 

2.  The  specific  gravity  of  an  alloy  is  rare- 
ly the  mean  of  its  component  parts ;  in 
some  cases  an  increase,  in  others  a  dim- 
inution of  density  bavin?  taken  place. 

3.  The  fhsibility  of  an  alloy  is  generally 
greater  than  that  of  its  components.  Hh\m 
platinum,  which  is  infusible  in  our  com- 
mon furnaces,  forms,  when  combined 
with  arsenic,  a  very  filsible  allov ;  and  an 
alloy  of  certam  proportions  of  lead,  tin 
and  bismuth  is  fusible  at  212^,  atemperai- 
ture  several  degrees  below  the  meltine 
point  of  its  most  fiimble  constituent  4. 
Alloys  are  ^nerally  more  oxydizable  than 
their  consutuents  taken  singly ;  a  proper- 
tv  which  is,  perhaps,  partly  refeirable  to 
the  formation  of  an  electrical  combina- 
tion.— Fronj  early  times,  the  baser  metals 
have  been  used  to  alloy  gold  and  sil- 
ver coins,  to  prevent  loss  by  wear.  In 
England,  tbe  le^  proportion  of  base 
metal  for  gold  coin  is  1  part  in  12,  and 
for  silver  coin  3  parts  in  40.  In  France, 
the  legal  proportions  of  the  different  coins 
are  as  follows :  silver  coin,  9  parts  silver, 
1  copi)er ;  copper  money,  4  parts  copper, 
1  silver ;  gold  coin,  9  parts  gold,  1  cop- 
per. For  silver  plate,  the  French  propor- 
tions are  %  parts  silver,,  h  co]^r;  for 
trinkets,  8  parts  silver,  2  copper.     For 

^Id  plate,  they  have  three  different  stan- 
lards ;  92  parts  gold,  8  copper ;  also,  84 
Id,  16  copper,  and  75  gold,  25  copper, 
old  and  silver  are  alloyed  partly  that 
they  may  wear  better,  portW  to  duninish 
the  price  of  articles  maoe  of^^them. 

Allspice,  or  Pimento,  is  the  dried 
berry  of  a  West  Indian  species  of  myrtle 
(myHus  pimento),  which  grows  to  the 
neight  of  20  fbet  and  upwaids,  and  has 
somewhat  oval  leaves,  abotit  4  inches  longy 
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of  a  deep  ahining,  ffreen  color,  and  nvt- 
merous  branches  of  white  flowers,  each 
with  4  small  petals.  Li  the  whole  vegeta* 
ble  creation  there  is  scarcely  any  tree 
more  beautiful  or  more  fragrant  than  a 
young  pimento-tree  about  the  month  of 
July.  Branched  on  all  sides,  richly  clad 
with  deep-green  leaves,  which  are  re- 
lieved by  an  exuberance  of  white  and 
richly  aromatic  flowers,  it  attracts  the  no- 
tice of  all  who  approach  it  Pimento- 
trees  grow  spontaneously,  and  in  great 
abundance,  in  many  parts  of  Jamaica ; 
but  they  cannot  be  propagated  without 
great  difficulty.  The  usual  method  of 
making  a  hew  pimento  walk,  or  plama- 
tion,  is  to  appropriate  for  this  puipose  a 
piece  of  wocMly  ground  in  the  neighbot- 
nood  of  an  already  existing  walk,  or  in  a 
part  of  the  country  where  the  scattered 
trees  are  found  in  a  native  state.  The 
other  trees  are  cut  down ;  and,  in  a  year 
or  two,  young  pimento  plants  are  found 
to  spring  up  in  all  parts,  supposed  to  have 
been  produced  from  berries  aroppod  there 
by  birds,  which  eagerly  devour  them. 
About  the  month  of  September,  and  not 
long  after  the  blossoms  .have  fallen,  tlie 
berries  are  in  a  flt  state  to  be  ^hered. 
At  this  time,  though  not  quite  npo,  tliey 
are  full  grown,  and  about  the  size  of  pep- 
per-corus.  They  are  gathered  by  the 
liand ;  and  one  lahorer  on  a  tree  will  strip 
Uiem  off  so  quickly,  as  to  employ  three 
below  in  picking  them  up ;  and  an  indus- 
trious picker  will  flU  a  bag  of  70  pounds' 
weight  in  a  day.  The  ^rries  are  then 
spread  on  a  terrace,  in  the  sun,  to  be 
dried,  but  this  is  an  operation  which  re- 
quires great  ccuie,  from  the  necessity  of 
Keeping  them  entirely  fi'ee  firom  moisture. 
By  the  drying  they  lose  their  green  color, 
and  become  of  a  reddish-wovni ;  the 
process  is  known  to  be  completed  by 
their  change  of  color,  and  by  the  rattling 
of  the  seeds  within  the  berries.  They 
are  then  packed  into  bags  or  hogsheads 
for  the  market.  When  the  hemes  are 
quite  ripe,  they  are  of  a  dark-purple  color, 
and  filled  with  a  sweet  pulp.  Punento  is 
thought  to  resemble,  in  flavor,  a  mixture 
of  cmnamon,  nutmegs  and  cloves,  whence 
it  has  obtained  the  name  ofaU-spiee.  It 
is  much  employed  in  cookery,  and  is 
chiefly  used  m  whole  grams.  It  is  also 
employed  in  medicine,  as  an  apeeable 
aromatic,  and  forms  the  basis  ofa  distil- 
led water,  a  spirit,  and  an  essential  oiL 
The  leaves  of  the  pimento-trees  yield,  in 
distillation,  an  odoriferous  oil,  which  is 
not  unflrequently  used,  in  medical  prepa- 
xition%  imtead  of  the  oil  of  doves. 


Allum.    (See  .Mum,) 

Ai«LOviON  (from  the  Latin  offinnb,  or 
atUvfinOf  rismg  or  swelling  ofa  river,  flood, 
delugel  now  signifies  a  gradusd  increase 
of  lana  along'  the  sea-smire  or  the  banks 
of  large  rivfire,  or  at  their  mouths.  Great 
aherations  in  the  limits  of  countries  arc 

8 reduced  bv  A. ;  e.  g.  New  Oiieans  and 
leasalonghi  stand  on  land  formed  by  A. 
Hollahd,  too,  constantly  experiences  the 
eflects  of  A.  Whole  islands  are  oflen 
formed  by  this  cause.  In  most  of  the 
countries  on  the  European  continent,  the 
sovereigns  have  declared  tliemselves  own- 
ers of  im  alluvial  formations.  In  Germa- 
ny, A.,  which  is  there  called  by  the  much 
more  proper  name  ML&ndunst^  takes  place 
constantly  on  the  coast  of  the  North  sea. 
owing,  probably,  to  the  great  extent  of^ 
flats  along  the  shore,  on  which  every  tide 
deposits  some  mud.  This  alluvial  land  is 
at  flm  without  vegetation ;  then  tiie  sidi- 
corma  maritima  appears,  which  afibrds  a 
rich  salad.  Next  fdlows  poa  marUtma, 
and^  on  very  rich  A.,  aster  iripoleumj — a 
pkmt  £com  1  to  6  feet  high.  In  this  state, 
the  A.  receives  the  name  of  Vorland^  and 
^ese  begin  to  resort  to  it  Afterwards  it 
IS  diked,  and  used  as  pasture  for  sheep, 
horses  and  cattie.  It  is  suj^iosed  that  this 
kind  of  land  will  increase  much,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  many  flats  along  the  sea- 
shore of  Germany. 

Alma.  The  Latin  word  alwus  belongs 
to  (hose  words  which  caimot  be  rendered 
precisely  in  other  languages,  and  of  which 
ever^  idiOm  poss^ses  some.  It  means 
dunakmg,  ii&urishtngyfoHeringy  bounHMy 
dear.  Tma  epithet,  uierefore,  was  applied 
to  gods,  nlen,  qualities  and  things-A^ma 
CereSy  A,  Fenus,  A.  lux,  A.  parens,  &c. 
In  modern,  times,  it  is  particulariy  used  in 
Italy,  €dma  ckUij  for  Kome,  and  in  Eng- 
land, tdma  mater,  for  Oxfonl,  Cambrid^ 
&C.,  by  those  who  have  received  their 
education  at  these  universities.  This  cus- 
tom has  been  transplanted  into  the  U. 
States.  Sometimes  A.  is  used  as  the 
Christian  name  for  individuals  of  the  fe- 
male sex. 

Almagest  ;  a  celebrated  bode,  com- 
posed by  Ptotemy ;  being  a  collection  of 
the  observations  and  problems  of  the  an- 
cients reliUing  to  geometry  and  astrono- 
my. The  original  Greek  name  was  mV 
toSfc  h^yuXjj  or  ;»iyirtTi7, 1.  e.  greatest  compi" 
latwn.  The  Arabians,  at  the  tif>ne  when 
science  flourished  among  them,  translated 
it,  about  837,  and  added  their  article  at  to 
the  word  mmste ;  thus  the  Word  abnagest 
originated.  (See  Ptolemy*)  In  1230,  the 
onperor  Frederic  n  paused  this  woil: 
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-  to  be  translate  from  the  Arabic   into 
Latin. 

AlmIoro,  Diego;  a  Spaniard  of  low 
birth,  one  of  the  adventurers  who  accom- 
panied Francis  Pizarro.  He  showed  him- 
self brave,  profUeate  and  cruel.  In  1525, 
he  took  Cusco,  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
incas,  by  storm,  when  he  exfaiMted  the 
greatest  barbarity  towards  jthe  unfortu- 
nate Atahualpa,  or  Atabalipoj  as  he  is 
sometimes  called,  the  last  monarch  of  the 
race  of  Manco  Capac,  and  put  h^n  to  a 
horrid  death.  Quarrelling  with  Pizarro 
about  the  division  of  their  spoil  and  pow- 
er, a  schism  ensued ;  and,  both  factions 
taking  arms,  Almagro  was  defeated,  made 
a  prisoner  by  his  rival,  and  'str^mgled  in 
1538,  at  the  age,  it  is  said,  of  75.  His  son, 
however,  succeeded  in  avenging  him :  the 
friends  of  his  lather,  rallying  round  hini, 
assassinated  Pizarro  in  his  turn,  after  an 
obstinate  resistance,  in  his  own  palace, 
July  26, 1541.  This  outrage  excited  the 
.attention  of  de  Castro,  viceroy  of  Peru ; 
and  young  Almagro,  fiillinff  into  his  pow- 
er, was,  with  a  considerable  nmnber  of 
his  party,  executed  by  bis  orders  in  the 
foUovtring  year.    (See  Pizarro.) 

Almamon,  or  Abdallah,  cahph  of  Bag- 
dad, was  the  son  of  Haroun  ai  Raschid, 
and  succeeded  his  brother,  Al  Amin,  in 
813.  He  was  a  great  patron  of  learning, 
and  founded  a  celebrated  academy  at 
Bagdad.    He  died  in  83a 

Alvanac  ;  a  table  or  calendar,  in  wfiich 
are  set  down  the  revolutions  of  the  sea- 
sons, the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  the 
phases  of  the  moon,  the  most  remarkable 
conjunctions,  positions  and  phenomena 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  for  every  month 
and  day  of  the  year ;  also  the  several  &8ts 
and  feasts  to  be  observed  in  the  church 
and  state,  6cc,  The  hlstoiy  of  A.,  and 
even  the  etymology  of  the  word,  are  in- 
volved in  consi^krable  obscurity.  By 
some,  it  is  derived  from  the  Arabic  al 
manaeh,  to  count  Yersteean,  who  has 
written  on  the  antiquities  of  Great  Britain 
under  the  title  of  Restitution  of  decm/ed 
hielligerux  concerning  BriUpne^  makes  the 
word  of  German  origin,  almowji^  and 
says  that  the  Saxons  were  in  the  habit  of 
carving  the  annual  courses  of  the  moon 
upon  a  square  piece  of  wood,  which  they 
called  almtmaiuglU*  The  modem  almanac 
answers  to  the  fasti  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans. There  are  several  veiy  splendid 
English  almanaes  of  the  14th  centuir 
existing  in  MS.,  pardcularly  in  the  Britbm 
museum.  A  very  curious  specimen  is  in 
the  library  of  Corpus  Christi  college,  Cam- 
bridge.  Almanacs  became  generaUy  used 


in  Europe  vnthin  a  short  time  afler  the 
invention  of  printing ;  and  they  were  very 
early  remarkable,  as  some  are  now  in 
England,  for  the  mixture  6f  truth  and 
falsehood  which  they  contained*  In  1579, 
their  effects  in  France  were  found  so 
mischievous,  from  the  pretended  proph- 
ecies which  they  published,  that  an  edict 
was  promulgated  by  Henry  III,  forbid- 
ding any  predictions  to  tie  inserted  in 
them  relating  to  civil  affairs,  whether 
those  of  the  state  or  of  private  persons. 
]!^6  such  law  was  ever  enacted  m  Eng- 
land. It  is  singular,  that  the  earliest 
English  almanacs  were  printed  in  Hoi- 
land,  on  small  folio  sheets  ^  and  these 
have  occaaonally  been  preserved,  from 
bavingbeen  pasted  within  the  covers  of 
old  b^ka.  In  the  reign  of  James  I,  let- 
ters patent  were  granted  to  the  two  uni- 
versities and  the  Stationers'  Company  for 
an  exclusive  light  of  prin^g  almanacs. 
These,  in  1775^  were  declar^  to  be  ille- 
gaL  During  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I, 
and  thence  onward  to  our  own  times, 
English  almanacs  became  conspicuous 
for  the  unblushing  boldness  of  then*  astro- 
logical predictions,  and  their  detcmuned 
perpetuation  of  popular  errors.  At  the 
present  day,  the  aunanacs  of  the  conti- 
nental states  are  generally  free  from  mis- 
leading matters  of  this  nature ;  and  the 
almanacs  most  similar  to  some  of  those 
extensively  circulated  amongst  the  Eng- 
lish are  produced  in  Persia.  A  modern 
Persian  almanac  is  thus  described  in  the- 
Encyclopedia  Metropolitana :  ^The  first 
page  contains  a  list  of  fortunate  days  for 
certain  purposes ;  as,  for  example,  to  buy, 
to  sell,  to  take  medicine,  to  marry,  &c. ;. 
then  follow  predictions  of  events,  as  earth- 
quakes, storms,  political  affairB,  &c.,  afler 
the  manner  of  Moore's  Almanac,  except 
being  apparently  more  concise."  This 
resemblance  between  the  productions  of 
a  highly-cuhivated  nation,  and  one  ^diich 
is  noted  for  its  general  ignorance,  is 
a  remarkable  instance  of  the  permanency 
of  vulgar  errors.  The  first  almanac  at 
Constantinople  is  said  to  have  been  print- 
ed in  1716,  under  the  direction  of  Abdon- 
aham.  Regiomontanus  was  the  first  per- 
son in  Europe,  who  prepared  almanacs 
in  their  present  form  witli  the  exception 
of  their  predictions,  which  were,  in 
all  probabdity,  introduced  into  Europe 
from  the  Perwans. — Some  of  the  ahna- 
nacs  in  the  U.  States  still  contain  pre- 
dictions respecting  the  weather.  There 
is,  perhi^>s,  no  class  of  books,  which  Iiear 
80  obviously  the  stamp  of  the  age,  and  of 
the  spirit  m  different  countries,  as  ahna- 
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Dacs.  At  present,  they  become  ereiy 
year  more  full  of  statisdcol  matter.  Once 
they  were  almost  entirely  filled  with  sub- 
jects of  a  religious  character.  At  another 
time  they  overflowed  with  astrological 
calculations  and  predictions.  In  the  time 
of  Napoleon,  an  almanac  was  published 
in  France,  in  which,  to  every  day,  an 
achievement  of  the  emperor,  or  something 
else  relating  to  him,  was  added.  Alma- 
nacs, in  the  petty  principalities  of  (Germany, 
exhibit  the  endless  genealogical  tables  of 
the  princes.  8ome  almanacs  in  modem 
Greek,  printed  at  Venice,  where,  formerly, 
all  books  in  this  language  were  published, 
we  found  full  of  astrolodcal  superstition,, 
and  matters  relating  to  the  Greelk  church. 
One  of  the  most  curious  almanacs  which 
we  have  seen  is  an  Italian  one  for  1822, 
exhibitmg,  in  a  striking  manner,  the 
Italian  vivacity.  To  the  30th  of  July  is 
added,  Sudano  ancora  U  ossa!  to  the  11th 
of  August,  Oh!  che  nma;  to  July  12, 
Cascano  U  l>raccia ;  to  January  2,  Siivali 
t  OmbreUo !  In  Germanv,afmancrcA  is  the 
name  given  to  annuals  like  those  which 
appear  in  England,  and  the  U.  States  of 
America,  uuder  the  names  of  Souvenir, 
Forget  me  not,  &c.  In  France,  a  worii 
appears  annually  under  the  title  ofJUma^ 
nack  dts  Gourmands,  which  is  conduct- 
ed with  much  spirit,  and  is  in  high  repute 
among  epicures. 

Almanac,  Nautical.  An  important  wotic 
of  this  kind  is  published  in  England  an- 
nually, but  two  or  three  years  in  advance, 
bearing  the  name  of  JV*aufica/  Almanae,  in 
which  (besides  most  things  essential  to 
general  use,  that  are  to  be  found  in  other 
almanacs]  are  contained  many  interest- 
ing particulars ;  more  especially,  the  (£s- 
tances  of  the  moon  from  the  sun,  and 
from  certain  fixed  'stars,  for  every  three 
hours  of  apparent  time,  adapted  to  the 
meridian  ot  the  royal  obeervatonr,  Green- 
wich. By  comparing- these  with  the  dis- 
tances carefully  observed  at  sea,  the 
mariner  may,  with  comparative  ease  and 
certainty,  infer  his  longitude  to  a  degree  ' 
of  accuracy  unattainable  in  any  otlier 
way,  and  sufficient  for  most  nautical  pur- 
poses. This  almanac  was  conunenoed, 
m  1767,  by  Dr.  Maskelyne,  astronomer 
royal,  and  nas  been  continued  ever  since. 
During  48  years,  Dr.  Maskelyne  devoted 
the  most  sedulous  attention  to  it,  and  it 
was  distinguished  for  accuracy.  Since 
his  death,  it  has  not  been  so  well  con- 
ducted, and  the  board  of  lonntude,  under 
lyhose  auspices  it  was  published,  has  been 
lately  dissolved.  The  French  Connms- 
sanu  dea  Ttms  is  published  vath  the 


same  views  as  the  English  Nautical  Al- 
manac, and  neai^jon  me  same  plan.  It 
conunenced  in  1G98,  and  has  been,  in  one 
or  two  instances,  diiscontinued  for  short 
intervals.  For  many  vears,  however,  it 
has  been  published  with  great  regularity, 
and  in  a  manner  hi^lycreditable  to  the 
bureau  de  longitude.  The  most  valua- 
ble of  the  nautical  almanacs  now  existing, 
is  that  published  at  Berfin,  under  the  su- 

Eerintendence  of  professor  Ehicke,  who 
as,  vnthiQ  ft  short  time  past,  taken 
chaiive  of  it  It  is  called  Agtromomischts 
JahiwJu  and  is  the  same  which  was  con- 
ducted for  50  years  by  professor  Bode, 
with  great  credit  to  lumself.  It  is  d^ 
tinguished  for  completeness  and  accu- 
racy. 

Alme,  or  Alma;  girls  in  Hmdostan 
and  Egypt,  whose  profession  is  to  tell 
stories,  dance,  sinr,  pl^y,  and  appear  as 
improvisatrici.  The  latter  accomplish- 
ment is  not  of  veiy  difficult  acquisition, 
as  the  extempore  poetiy  of  the  East  deaJs 
much  in  repetition,  and  is  httie  constrain- 
ed by  rule.  These  arts  are  taught  to  female 
slaves,  with  a  view  to  enhance  their  price 
in  the  market  The  an  of  telling  stories, 
of  which  the  Asiatics  are  so  fond,  is  un- 
doubtedly carried  to  much  greater  per- 
fection in  the  East,  than  wim  us.  The 
Almes,  in  their  dances,  imitate  the  oc- 
currences and  actions  of  hfe,  and  often 
overstep  the  bounds  of  decency.  Their 
singing,  like  Asiatic  singing  in  general,  is 
extremely  poor ;  but  in  their  d^ces,  they 
show  the  greatest  skill.  They  often  amuse 
rich  people  at  dinner.  There  are  also 
Almes  for  the  lower  classes. 

ALitfEtoA,  Francisco  and  Lorenzo ;  fa- 
ther and  son.  Francisco  was  the  first 
viceroy,  of  India,  in  1505.  After  rav- 
a^g  the  coast  of  Africa  in  the  course  of 
his  expedition,  he  subjected  to  the  Portu- 
guese dominion  Quiloa,  Onor,  Cananor, 
with  other  petty  states,  and,  in  a  desperate 
struggle,  carried  by  storm  and  burned  the 
strong  fortress  of  Panama,  though  defend- 
ed by  a  resolute  garrison  of  4000  men, 
while  his  own  force  scarcely  exceeded 
700.  His  son,  who  accomi>anied  him, 
being  now  detached  on  a  separate  expe- 
dition, subdued  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
carried  off  250,000  lbs.  weight  of  cinna- 
mon as  the  first  fruits  of  his  success,  and 
imposed  on  the  countiy  an  annual  tribdte 
to  the  same  amount  In  a  subsequent  ex- 
pedition against  the  combined  fleets  of  the 
Arabians  and  Egyptians,  he  was  slain. 
His  Either  revenged  his  son  in  a  bloody 
battie  at  Dabul.  He  then  resigned  his 
command  to  the  famous  Albuquerquo, 
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and  sailed  for  Portugal,  bat  was  killed  on 
the  African  coast,  near  the  cape  of  Good- 
Hope. — A  Portuguese  bishop,  a  Jesuit, 
member  of  th^  same  fiunily,  called  j%K>f* 
linariuSf  suffered  martyrdom  in  Ethiopia, 
whither  he  went  as  a  missionaiy,  in  1568* 

ALAfKiDA,  one  of  the  strongest  fortress- 
es in  Portugal,  is  situated  in  the  province 
of  Beira,  near  the  Spanish  border,  on  the 
Coa,  and  contains  12750  inhabitants.  In 
1762,  it  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  after 
ffreat  loss,  but  was  restored  at  the  peace. 
When  Ney,24th  July,  1810,  attempted  to 
pass  over  the  Coa  into  Portugal,  the  Eng- 
lish  defended  the  fortress  of  A.  against  mar- 
shal Maasena,  till  27th  August,  when  they 
were  obliged  to  capitulate.  In  his  retreat 
from  Portugal,  March  1811,  the  evacua- 
tion of  A.  cost  marshal  Massena  a  bloody 
batde  of  two  days  with  Wellington,  the 
3d  and  4th  of  May,  near  Fuentes  d'Onoro, 
when  the  French  commander,  general 
Brenier,  blew  up  the  fortress  on  the  night 
of  the  11th,  arid  made  his  way  through 
the  midst  of  the  besiegers.  The  English^ 
have  restored  the  wotks. 

Almene  ;  a  weight  of  2  pounds,  used 
to  weigh  saffiron  in  several  parts  of  the 
East  Indies. 

Axmohedes  ;  the  name  of  an  Afiican 
dynasty  which  succeeded  that  of  the  Al* 
moravuies,  in  Barbary,  in  the  commence 
ment  of  the  12th  centuiy. 

Almoner,  in  its  primitive  sense,  denot- 
ed an  officer  of  any  religious  establishment, 
to  whom  belonged  the  distribution  of 
alms.  By  the  ancient  canons,  all  mona»- 
teries  were  to  spend  at  least  a  tenth  part 
of  their  income  in  alms, — a  rule  Which  is 
still  followed  by  several  convents.  Ev- 
ery bishop,  also,  v^as  required  to  keep  an 
almoner.  The  great  almoner  {grand  au' 
monier)  of  France  was  the  highest  eccle- 
siastical dignitary  in  that  kingdom  before 
the  revolution.  Napoleon  restored  this 
office,  and  it  has  been  kept  up  by  the 
Bourbons,  but  we  do  not  know  its  rank 
at  present  To  the  almoner  belonged  the 
superintendence  of  all  hospitals  and  houses 
of  charirjT.  The  king  received  the  sacra- 
ment from  him,  and  he  said  mass  at  all 
grand  solenmities.  He  still  officiates  at 
uie  performance  of  the  mass  called  Fem, 
^oirituSy  before  the  chamber  of  deputies. 
The  lord  almoner,  or  lord  hi|^h  almoner 
of  England,  is  an  ecclesiastical  officer, 
generaBy  a  bishop,  who  formerly  received 
aU  deodands  and  the  goods  of  every  fdo 
dt  »e,  which  he  was  to  distribute  anions 
the  poor.  He  had,  also,  the  power  of 
giving  the  first  dish  from  the  kmg's  table 
to  whatever   poor   person   ho  pleased. 


The  emperors  of  Germany,  too,  and  most 
of  the  European  monarchs,  had  their 
almoners.  Tne  ahnoner  of  the  pope  is 
one  of  the  faiffhest  officers  of  his  state. — 
The  name  mmoner  has  been  given,  by 
some  vniters,  to  the  chaplains  of  ships, 
regiments,  &c. 

AufOND.  The  common  or  sweet  al- 
mond is  a  soft  and  pleasaiitly'fiavored 
kernel,  contained  in  a  nut,  which  is  of 
flattish  shape,  and  has  a  tender  shell,  with 
numerous  small  holes  on  the  outside.  The 
almond-tree  {amygdalus  communis),  is  usu- 
ally 12  or  14  feet  high.  Its  beautiful  pink 
flowers,  of  five  petus,  grow  in  pairs,  imd 
i^pear  very  early  in  ^mng.  The  leaves 
are  oval,  pointed,  and  delicately  serrated  at 
the  edges.  Its  flowers  are  remarkably 
beautiful,  and  form  a  great  ornament  of 
the  En^sh  shrubberies,  particularly  as 
they  appear  in  March  and  April, — a  sea- 
son when  few  other  parts  of  t^e  vegetable 
creation  have  recovered  fiom  their  wintry 
st^te.  Though  known  to  the  ancients 
from  the  most  remote  period  of  antiquity, 
the  almond-tree  has  been  cultivated  m 
England  only  since  1562,  and  this  ahnost 
wholly  on  account  of  the  beautiflil  appear- 
ance of  its  flowers,  since  the  chmate  of 
Great  Britain  is  not  sufficiently  warm  for 
the  fruit  to  be  perfected.  Th^  almonds 
which  are  consumed  in  that  country  and 
the  U.  States  are  imported,  sometimes  in 
the  shell,  and  often  without,  firom  France, 
Spain,  Italy  and  the  Levant;  and  they 
are  packed  in  casks,  boxes  or  bales. 
The  province  of  Valencia  was  formerly 
much  celebrated  for  its  almonds,  but  the 
cultivation  of  the  trees  in  that  part  of 
Spain  has  for  several  years  been  much 
neglected.  The  chief  uses  of  sweet  al- 
monds are  in  confectionary  and  cooking. 
They  are  also  eaten  with  raisins  in  desserts 
after  dinner;  but  they  should  be  well 
chewed,  since  every  piece  that  is  swal- 
lowed entire  is  indigestible.  By  pressure, 
they  yield  a  considerable  proportion,  some- 
times nearly  half  their  weight,  of  oil. 
Some  preparations  of  almonds  are  used 
in  medicine,  particularly  that  called  mUk 
^  aimonds,  which  is  formed  of  pounded 
ahnonds,  loaf-sugar  and  water,  well  mixed 
together.  In  some  parts  of  the  East  In- 
dies, it  is  ^d  that  almonds  supply  the 
place  of  small  money. — ^Bitter  almonds 
resemble,  in  all  respects,  tfie  sweet  al- 
monds, both  in  the  appearance  of  the 
kernels  themselves,  and  of  the  trees  which 
produce  them,  excepting  a  slight  differ- 
ence in  the  size  of  the  flowers  and  fruit. 
Like  the  sweet  almonds,  they  yield  a 
large  portion  of  oil    Tliis  has  no  bitter- 
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nefls,  bot  the  substance  that  remains  after 
the  pressure  is  intensely  bitter.  If  these 
ahnonds  be  eaten  freely,  they  occasion 
sickness  and  vomiting;  and,  to  man^ 
quadrupeds  and  birds,  they  are  &tal  poi- 
son. There  was  formerly  a  notion,  but 
it'  is  quite  erroneous,  that  the  eating  of 
them  would  prevent  the  intoxicating  ef> 
fycta  of  wine.  Tiiev  are  fiequen^  used 
instead  of  apricot  kernels  in  radna,  and 
sometimes  are  employed  in  making  a 
counterfeit  cherry-brandy.  The  oil  and 
emulsions  of  iHtter  almonds  are  used  in 
medicine,  and  a  powder  and  paste  for 
washing  the  hands  is  made  both  from 
them  and  from  sweet  almonds.  By  con- 
fectioners, the^  are  much  used  to  give 
flavor  to  biscuits  and  other  articles. .  The 
substance  which  gives  their  peculiar  flavor 
to  bitter  almonds,  and  to  the  kernels  of 
peaches,  apricots,  &c^  as  also  to  the 
leaves  of  all  the  specie^  of  cherry  and 
peach,  is  the  prussic  acid,  so  virell  known 
as  a  powerful  medicine  and  poison.  It 
is  this  which  renders  a  large  draught  of 
noyau,  or  other  cordial  of  a  similar  kind, 
so  oflen  injurious,  or  even  fatal  The 
Prus^an  medical  police,  therefore,  which 
is  remarkably  vigUant,  is  in  the  habit  of 
examining  liquors  of  this  sort  exposed  for 
sale. — For  a  further  account  of  this  sub- 
stance, see  Cherry  Laurd  and  Prusdc 
jicid. 
Alnus,  in  botany.  (See  JUder.) 
Aloadik  ;  prince  of  ^e  Assassins,  or 
Arsacides ;  commonly  called  the  Old  Man 
of  the  Mountains.  He  was  the  sheik  of  a 
Syrian  tribe  professinff  the  Mohammedan 
religion,  but  blindly  devoted  to  the  will 
of  their  chie^  vrith  whose  temporal  supe- 
riority was  also  mingled  a  sort  of  ecclesi- 
astical character.  Uniting^  as  it  were,  in 
hi^  own  person  the  pretensions  of  prince 
and  prophet,  the  slightest  of  his  com- 
mands is  said  to  have  been  always  exjB- 
cuted,  though  at  the  expense  of  cerUun 
loss  of  life  to  the  emissary.  Many  fabu- 
lous stories  are  related  of  this  prince,  from 
whose  followers  the  word  assaasiniias  its 
derivation^ 

Aloes  are  an  extensive  tribe  of  plants, 
some  of  which  are  not  more  than  a  few 
inches,  whilst  others  are  30  feet  and  up- 
wards, in  )ieight.  All  the  leaves  are 
fleshy,  thick,  and  more  or  less  spinous  at 
the  edges,  or  extremity.  These  plants, 
which  are  chiefly  inhabitants  of  hot 
climates,  have  flowers  of  a  Single  petal, 
the  mouth  e^roanded,  the  base  nectarifer- 
ous, and  the  nlaments  of  the  stamens  in- 
serted into  the  receptacle.  Some  of  the 
larger  kinds  of  ak)e8  are  of  great  impor- 


tance to  the  inhabitants  of  countries  in 
which  they  grow.  Beset  as  the  leaves 
are  with  strong  spines,  they  form  an  im- 
penetrable fence.  The  Negroes  of  tlie 
western  coast  of  Africa  make  ropes  and 
weave  nets  of  the  fibrous  parts  of  these 
leaves.  The  Hottentots  hollow  out  the 
stems  of  one  of  the  kinds  into  quiver^ 
for  their  arrows.  In  Jamaica,  there  is  a 
species  of  aloe,  which  supplies  the  inhabit^ 
ants  vrith  bow-strings,  fikiing-liiies,  and 
materials  fix>m  which  they  are  able  to 
weave  stockings  and  hammocs.  An 
aloe  which  grows  in  the  kingdom  of 
Mexico  is  applied  by  the  inhabitants  to 
almost  every  purpose  of  life.  It  serves  to 
make  hedges  lor  enclosures ;  its  trunk  sup- 
plies beams  for  the  roofs  of  houses,  and 
Its  leaves  are  used  instead  of  tiles.  From 
this  plant  they  moke  their  thread,  needles, 
and  various  articles  of  clothing  and  cor- 
dage ;  whilst  fix)m  its  juices  they  manu- 
fecture  wine,  sugar  and  vinegar.  Some 
parts  of  it  diey  eat,  and  others  they  apply 
m  medicine.  The  juice  of  aloes  was 
fonneriy  used  in  Bastem  countries,  in 
embahning,  to  preserve  dead  bodies  from 
putrefaction ;  and,  as  the  resinous  part  of 
this  juice  is  not  soluble  in  water,  it  is 
sometimes  adopted,  in  hot  climates,  as  a 
preservative  to  ships'  bottoms  against  the 
attacks  of  marine  worms.  One  ounce  of 
it,  mixed  with  tuipentine,  tallow  and 
white  lead,  is  considered  sufficient  for 
covering  about  two  superficial  feet  of 
plank ;  and  about  12  pounds  .as  sufficient 
fbr  a  vessel  of  50  tons'  burthen.  In  proof 
of  the  efficacy  of  this  method,  two  planks 
of  equal  thickness,  and  cut  from  the  same 
tree,  were  placed  under  water,  one  of 
them  in  its  natural  state,  and  the  other 
sAieared  with  this  composition.  They 
were  suflered  to  continue  in  the  water  8 
months,  and  when,  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  they  were  taken  out,  the  former  was 
perforated  in  every  part,  and  in  a  state  of 
absolute  decay,  whilst  the  latter  was  as 
perfect  as  at  first.  In  the  East  Indies,  tho 
juice  of  these  plants  is  used  as  a  varnish 
to  preserve  wood  from  the  attacks  of  de- 
structive insects;  and  skins,  and  even 
hving  animals,  are  sometimes  smeared 
with  it  for  the  same  purpose.  There  is  a 
tract  of  mountains  about  50  miles  north 
of  the  cape  of  Gfood  Hope,  which  is 
wholly  covered  vritfi  aloes.  Among  the 
Mohammedans,  and  particulariy  in  Egypt, 
the  aloe  is  a  kind  of  symbolic  plant ;  it  is 
dedicated  to  the  offices  of  religion,  and 
pilgrims,  on  their  return  fix>m  Mecca,  sus- 
pend it  over  their  doors,  to  show  that  they 
nave  performed  that  holy  journey.    The 
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Juice  of  sereral  impedes  of 
aloes  is  used  in  medicine,  under  the  name 
of  aloes.  The  medicinal  propeiticfs  of  al- 
oes have  been  long  known  and  establish- 
ed, and  their  extensive  application  in  med- 
icine is,  perhaps,  the  best  proof  that  can 
be  adduced  or  their  utility.  In  the  arts, 
aloes  are  in  several  respects  useful.  Par- 
ticularly, a  beautiful  violet  color  is  afford^ 
ed  bv  the  leaves  of  the  Socotrine  aloe, 
which  does  not  require  the  aid  of  any 
mordant  to  fix  it ;  the  same  also  is  capa- 
ble of  being  formed  into  a  fine  tran^iarent 
color  for  painting  in  miniature. 

Aloe,  the  great  or  American  {agave 
Americana),  is  a  large  plant,  the  leaves  of 
wliich  are  thick,  fleshy  and  spinous  at  the 
ed{;e,  and  the  stem  branched,  and  of  great 
height.  The  flowers  have  the  tube  pf  the 
corolla  narrowed  in  the  middle,  the  sta- 
mens bnger  than  the  coroUa,  and  the 
style  longer  than  the  stamens.  This  mag- 
nificent native  of  North  America  is  by 
no  means  an  uncommon  plant  in  English 
gardens,  but  is  seldom  seen  there  in 
Bower.  There  is,  indeed,  a  notion,  but  an 
erroneous  one,  that  the  American  aloe 
does  not  bloom  until  it  is  100  years  old. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  time  of  flowering 
depends  almost  wholly  on  the  rapidity  of 
its  growth.  In  hot  countries,  it  will  flower 
in  a  few  years ;  but  in  colder  climates,  the 
growth  bein^  sdower,  it  is  necessarily  lon- 
ger in  arriving  at  maturity.  The  stem, 
which  bears  the  blossoms,  rises  fix)m  the 
centre  of  the  leaves,  and,  when  the  plant 
is  in  a  vigorous  state,  it  frequently  exceeds 
the  height  of  20  feet  An  American 
aloe,  in  the  garden  of  the  king  of  Prussia, 
was  40  feet  high.  Branches  issue  from 
every  side,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
form  a  kind  of  pyramid,  composed  of 
greenish-yellow  flowers,  which  stand 
erect,  and  are  seen  in  diick  clusters  at 
every  joint  When  m  full  flower,  its  ap- 
pearance is  extremely  splendid;  and,  if 
the  season  be  fkvorable,  and  the  plant  be 
sheltered  frpm  the  cold  in  autumn,  a  suc- 
cession of  blossoms  will  sometimes  be 
produced  for  near  three  months.  In  the 
warmer  parts  of  Europe,  the  American 
aloe  is  cultivated  as  an  object  of  consider- 
able utility.  They  are  frequently  set  out 
in  rows,  as  fences  for  enclosures,  particu- 
larly in  Spain,  Portugal  and  Italy.  In 
Algaryia,'  the  leaves  are  employed  for 
scouring  pewter^  kitchen  utensils  and 
floors,  and,  being  cut  into  slices,  are  used 
fi)r  the  feeding  of  cattle.  The  juice  of 
these  leaves  is  made  into  cakes,  which 
are  used  for  washing,  and  will  make  lather 
with  salt-water  as  well  as  with  fi-esh. 


The  fibres  of  the  leaves,  when  properiy 
prepared,  may  be  separated  into  threads, 
which  are  useful  in  various  ways.  This 
is  sometimes  done  by  bruising  and  steep- 
ing them  in  water,  and  aflerwards  beating 
them.  The  process  in  some  parts  of 
Portugal  is,  afier  plucking  the  largest 
and  best  leaves,  to  place  them  en  a 
square  board,  which  a  person  presses 
obliquely  between  his  breast  and  the 
pound,  and  then  scrapes  with  a  8(}uare 
iron  bar,  held  in  both  hands.  By  this  op- 
eration, all  the  juices  are  pressed  out,  and 
only  the  fibres  and  some  of  the  membra- 
nous parts  of  the  leaves  remain,  which 
are  easily  detached.  The  fibres  are 
employed  for  all  the  purposes  to  which 
thread  can  be  applied ;  but  thev  are  nei- 
ther strong  nor  durable,  and,  if  exposed 
to  moisture,  soon  decay. 

Aloides  (so  called  m>m  their  supposed 
fiither,  AloCus).  Otus  and  Ephialtes,  sons 
of  Iphimedia  and  Neptune,  were  enor- 
mous giants.  They  attempted  to  stontf 
heaven  with  the  other  giants,  but  were 
killed  by  Apollo.  Asa  punishment, they 
were  bouna  to  a  stake  in  Tartarus,  and 
gnawed  by  snakes,  while  an  owl,  on  the 
top  of  the  stake,  disturbed  them  with  its 
cnes.  (See  GtarUs.)  This  feble,  which  is 
also  diflerently  related,  originated  with 
the  Boeotians,  who  maintain  that  the  Alo- 
ides introduce  the  worship  of  the  Muses. 

Alpha  and  Obicga,  the  first  and  last 
letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  signify  the  beginning  and  the 
endj  or  the  Ji^t  and  the  la$t ;  L  e.  before 
and  after  all  things.  These  two  letters 
are,  therefore,  used  as  a  symbol  of  the 
Divine  Being.  They  were  also  fi)rmeriy 
the  symbol  of  Chrisdanity,  and  engraved 
accordingly  on  the  tombs  of  the  ancient 
Christians,  to  distinguish  them  from  those 
ofidolaterst 

Alphabet  (from  uX(pa  and  (ajra,  the 
two  first  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet) ; 
the  ordinary  series  of  the  letters  or  syUar 
bles  (in  syllabic  alphabets)  of  a  lan^^uage. 
(For  the  hypotheses  respecting  their  ori- 
gin, the  relation  between  the  diflerent 
alphabets,  and  the  different  systems  on 
which  they  are  based,  see  the  article 
HrUingj  Jtri  of.)— The  number  of  letters 
and  their  meaning  varies  in  the  diflerent 
tongues  very  mucn.  The  English  alpha- 
bet (including?* and »)  contains  26  letters; 
the  French,  ^;  the  Italian,  20 ;  the  Span- 
ish, 27 ;  the  German,  26,  or  24,  if  some 
compound  letters  are  not  reckoned ;  the 
Dutch,  26  \  the  Bohemian,  or  that  of  the 
Czechian  Slavonic  dialect,  42;  the  Rus- 
sian, 41 ;  the  Ethiopic,  Abyssinian  or  Tar- 
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tariao,  202,  as  has  been  asserted,  but  this 
subject  needs  further  investigation;  the 
Turkish,  33 ;  the  Georgian,  36 ;  the  Ben- 
galese,  21 ;  the  Baramese,  19 ;  the  Cop- 
tie,  32;  the  Pereic,  32;  the  Arabic,  28; 
the  Armenian,  38 ;  the  Sanscrit,  50;  the 
Japanese,  50 ;  the  Hebrew,  Chald6e,  9yr- 
iac  and  Samaritan,  22  each ;  the  ancient 
and  modem  Greek,  24;  the  Latin,  22; 
the  Cherokee,  82  syllables.  Almost  all 
alphabets  begin  with  A»  (Sec  article  A.) 
— For  further  information,  see  the  arti- 
cles on  the  difl^rent  languages  and  letters. 
Alpbeus  ;  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of 
Greece,  which  rises  near  me  source  of 
the  Eurotas,  in  Arcadia,  flowT3  by  Olym- 
pia«  and  &Qs  into  the  Ionian  sea. — In  my- 
thology, a  son  of  Oceanus  and  his  sister 
Thetis.  When  a  river-god,  he  fell  in  love 
with  Diana,  who,  in  order  to  escape  him, 
disfij^ured  with  mire  her  own  ^ce,  and 
the  races  of  her  nymphs.  He  was  enam- 
ored of  and  pursued  tiie  n^rinph  Arethuso; 
but  Diana  concealed  her  m  a  cloud,  and 
changed  her  into  a  fountain.  Upon  this, 
Alpheus  resumed  his  own  form  of  a  river, 
and  mingled  his  waters  with  hers.  This 
fidble  probably  arose  from  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  river  Alpheus,  at  a  certain 
][)bce,  is  lost  in  the  earth;  the  fable  makes 
It  come  to  light  again  in  Sicily,  where  it 
unites  with  3ie  fountain  Arethusa. 

Alphonso  III,  king  of  Leon  and  Astu- 
rias,  called  the  Greats  succeeded  his  fkther, 
Ordogno,  in  866,  at  the  age  of  18  yeara; 
accowing  to  some,  in  862,  when  14  years 
old.  After  having  subdued  by  force  the 
powerful  nobles  of  his  Idngdom,  who  saw 
with  jealousy  the  royal  dignity  remain 
hereditary  in  a  family,  he  turned  his  arms 
against  his  foreign  enemies,  and  distin- 
guished his  reign  by  more  than  30  cam- 
paigns, and  numerous  victories  obtmned 
over  the  Moors.  He  crossed  the  Duero, 
overthrew  the  walls  of  Coimbra,  passed 
the  Tajo  into  Estremadura,  added  to  his 
dominions  a  part  of  Portugal  and  Old 
Castile,  and  peopled  Burgos  anew.  But 
aU  these  successes  did  not  conciliate  his 
mibjects,  and  he  had  the  grief  of  seeing 
his  own  son,  don  Garcia,  at  Ae  head 
of  the  malcontents,  endeavoring  to  tear 
the  crown  from  his  head.  A.  defeated 
the  rebels,  took  his  son  prisoner,  and 
kept  him  in  dose  confinement  at  the 
castle  of  GausoD.  The  queen,  donna 
Ximena^  then  formed  a  dangerous  con- 
i^Hracv  in  Garcia's  favor,  and  armed  both 
her  other  sons  agahist  the  kmg.  A  bloody 
desolated  the  kingdom,  until  A.,  de- 
by-  his  own  son,  abdicated  the 
and  placed  it  on  don  Gorcia's 
voim  I.  17 


head.  He  afterwards  commanded  an  ar- 
my)  as  the  general  of  his  son,  against  the 
Moors,  conquered  tliem,  and  returned 
enriched  with  booty.  After  this  expedi- 
tion, he  died  at  Zamora,  912,  64  years 
old. 

Alphonso  X,  king  of  L^n  and  Cas- 
tile,  sumamed  the  Astronomer  or  iht  Phi- 
losopher y  succeeded  his  father,  Ferdinand 
the  Holy,  in  1252.    His  tove  of  the  sci- 
ences and  of  law,  and  his  surname  of  5!a- 
hio  (tlie  wise)  ffave  hissulijects  hopes  of  a 
happy  reigh ;  but  the  event  did  not  an- 
swer their  expectationB.    A.  was  neither 
loved  by  his  family,  his  subjects,  nor  his 
neighbors ;  but  his  teaming  and  elo(}uence 
had  given  him  such  a  reputation  i^  Eu- 
rope, that  many  German  princes  fivored 
his  claim  to  tlie  imperial  throne.   Instead 
of  employing  himself  in  expelUnjg  the 
Moors,  and  humbling  his  own  nobility,  he 
exhausted  the  strength  of  his  kingdom  by 
endeavoring  to  secure  his  election  to  the 
imperial  throne  (1257).    But  it  was  vain 
for  him  to  aspire  to  this  dignity  in  opposi- 
tion to  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg ;  and  pope 
Gregory  X  not  only  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge hira  as  emperor,  but  even  to  allow 
his  right  to  Suafoia,  which  he  claimed 
throng  his  mother,  Beatrice,  daughter 
of  Philip  I,  archduke  of  Suabia.    In  the 
mean  time,  lus  throne  was  endangered  at 
home  by  the  conspiracies  of  the  nobloa 
and  the  attacks  of  the  Moors.    He  finally 
conquered  them,  in  a  bloody  batde,  in 
1263,  took  from  them  Xcres,  Medina-Si- 
donia,  San-Lucar  and  a  part  of  Algarvia, 
and  united  Murcia  vrith  Castile.     But 
these  victories  were  interrupted  by  new 
troubles,  excited  by  his  son,  the  infante 
Philip,  which  he  succeeded  in  quieting 
only  after  3  years'  war.  But  the  mildness 
with  which  ho  treated  the  rebels  was  con- 
nderod  only  a  proof  of  weakness,  and, 
when  he  at  last  determined  to  act  witli 
rigor  against  his  own  family,  his  son  San- 
cho  again  rebelled,  and,  in  1282,  deprived 
him  d*  his  crown.    A.  sought  support  in 
an  alliance  with  the  Moors,  and  died  in 
1284,  after  unsuccessful  efforts  to  regain 
the  throne.     A.  was  the  most  learned 
prince  of  his  age,  and  has  sained  a  last- 
ing fitme  by  his  collection  of  laws,  called 
LasPartidas.  Thereisintiiisbookaveiy 
remarkable  sentiment,  considering   the 
age  in  which  it  was  produced:    **Tho 
despot  roots  up  the  tree ;  the  wise  master 
only  prunes  on  the  superfluities.''  Europe 
is  inoebted  to  A.  for  the  astronomical  ta- 
bles vHiich  go  under  his  name.    Under  his 
patronage,  the  first  general  history  of 
Spain  was  compbeed,  io  the  Castilian 
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tongue,  and  the  I^ble  translatcfd.  He 
contributed  much  to  the  revival  of  sci- 
ence, and,  with  this  view,  strove  to  in- 
crease the  privileges  and  the  professor- 
ships of  the  university  of  Salamanca;  but 
without  firmness  and  prudence,  learning 
is  useless  to  a  ruler. 

Alps  ;  the  highest  ridge  of  mountains 
in  Europe,  lyinff  between  5°  and  17°  E. 
Ion.,  and  45°  and  48°  N.  lat ;  consequen^ 
Iv  extending  through  IP— IS**  of  Ion.,  and 
2^— 4°  lat.,  or  120,000  8<luare  miles.  Their 
branches  connect  them  vrith  ahnost  all 
the  other  mountains  of  Eiu*one.     The 
highest  points  are  in  davoy  ana  Switzer- 
land, ana  thence  branches  diver^  in  all 
directions.     The  principal  divisions  are 
the  following: — L  The  Maritime  Alps, 
between  Nice  and  Provence,  extending 
from  mount  Viso  to  the  Mediteilranean, 
and  connecting  the  Apennines,  in  Italy, 
with  the  Alps,  m  Provence.  Their  princi- 
pal summits  are  the  mount  Ardente^  di 
Tenda  and  Camelon. — 3.  The  Cottian 
Alps,  fit)m  mount  Viso,  by  mourn  Genevre, 
to  mount  Cenis.  They  separate  Piedmont 
and  Dauphin^.  The  Pelvoux  de  Val-Lou- 
ise  is  1.3,&%  feet  high,  the  Clan,  11,306, 
and  the  Viso,  13,820  feet— 3.  The  Gray  or 
Grecian  Alps,  from  mount  Cenis  to  the 
Col  de  bon  Homme,  traversing  the  de- 
partment of  Isere.    They  sq)araCe  Pied- 
mont firom  Savoy,  but  do  ^lot  equal  the 
height  of  the  Cottian  Alps.    Their  high- 
est summit,  mount  Cenis,  is  11,460  leet 
high.— 4.  The  Pennine  Alps,  irom  Col 
de  bon  Homme,  by  mount  Blanc  and  the 
Great  St.  Benuurd,  to  mount  Rosa.   They 
separate  Piedmont  from  Savoy  and  the 
Valais,Ghd  contain  the  highest  summits 
and  most  dreadful  glaciers  of  the  whole 
ridge.    Mount  Blanc,  the  highest  moun- 
tain of  Europe,  which  was  first  ascended 
in  the  last  jirt  of  the  18th  century,  rises 
15,766  feet  (according  to  de  Luc,  2,3911 
French  toises,  or  15,304  English  feet); 
mount  Rosa,  15,380 ;  the  Great  St  Ber- 
nard, 10,780;  mount  Velan,  10,627;  and 
Simplon,  6,574  fset — 5.  The  Leponfine 
or  Helvetian  Alps,  which  cover  Western 
Switzerland,  extending  from  mount  Rosa, 
on  both  vides  of  the  Rhone,  throu^  the 
Valais,  by  St  Gothard,  to  the  Muschel- 
hom  and  Bernardino  in  the  Grisons,  and 
dividing  Lombardy  firom  Switzerland.  It 
is  the  most  visited  of  all  the  chains  of  the 
Alps,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  sublitne 
scenery,  and  as  giving  rise  to  several  of 
the  largest  rivets  of  Europe.    Its  most 
elevated  summits   are  the   Finsteraar- 
bom,  14,094;  the  Jungfiraa>  13,720;  the 
Bchreckhora,  liflGSt;  the  Fuika,  141040; 


the  Grimsel,  9,704 ;  and  the  St  Cto^iard, 
9,964  feet  high*  .The  lurten  mountain 
and  the  Jura  run  out  fit>m  tliis  chain.^-- 
6*  The  Rh(Btian  Alps,  fix)m  Bemardin<», 
through  the  Grisons  and  Tyrol,  to  the 
Dreihermspit2,  on  the  borders  of  Sakz- 
burg' and  Carinthia,  and  southwards  to 
the  Pellegrino.  They  separate  Lombardy 
from  Germany  and  the  Grisons,  and  are 
connected,  by  means  of  the  Ariberg,  with 
the  Rauhe-Alb  or  Suabian  Alps,  and 
through  them  vrith  die  principal  moun- 
tains of  Germany.  The  Orteles  rises 
12,859  feet;  tlie  Wetterhom,  12,176;  the 
Dcedi,  11,735 ;  the  Riegleberg;  9,775 ;  and 
the  PDates,  7,496  feet— 7.  The  Noric 
Alps,  which  run  from  the  Dreihermspitz, 
through  all  Carinthia,  Saltzburg,  Austria 
and  Styria,  and  lose  themselves  in  the 
plams  of  (Edenbuig.  The  Cetian  moun- 
tains unite  them  witli  the  Bohemian  for- 
est and  the  Hungarian  mountains.  Tliev 
have  very  high  summits,  above  which 

I)rotect8  the  Great  Glockner,  12,982  feet 
li^h.— 8.  The  Camic  Alps,  fiwn  Pello- 
gnno,  between  the  Save  and  the  Drave, 
to  the  Tertflou.  One  of  tlieir  highest 
peaks,  tlie  Obis,  is  7,038  feet  high.— 9. 
The  Julian  Alps  reach  from  the  Terglou, 
between  the  nght  bank  of  the  Save,  the 
Kulpa  and  the  Adriatic,  to  the  rock  called 
Kleck,  near  Segna,  and  separate  Lombardy 
from  niyria.  The  Terglou  rises  to  the 
height  of  9,906  feet ;  the  Loibl,  4,366.  To 
these  belong  the  Karst,  the  Croatian  and 
Sclavonian  mountains.— ^10.  The  Dinarian 
Alps,  fi^m  the  Kleck  to  the  vicinity  of 
Sophia,  where  they  unite  with  the  Balkan, 
and  form,  by  dififerent  spurs,  the  Hellenic 
and  Rumehan  mountains. — The  popula- 
tion of  all  the  diflferent  branches  of  the 
Alps  amounts  to  at  least  7,000,000, 
of  which  the  greater  part  is  of  German 
origin ;  the  rest  are  Itauans  and  Sclavoni- 
ans.  More  than  2,000,000  are  herdsmen, 
who  live  by  breeding  cattle.  The  declivi- 
ties of  the  Noric,  Camic  and  RhoBtian  Alps 
are  rich  in  metals,  particularly  in  iron, 
copper,  lead,  and  many  kinds  of  semt- 
metals.  The  bouquetin  grazes  on  their 
summits.  It  is  now^  however,  become 
very  rare.  Half-way  up  their  sides  are 
found  chamois,  marmots,  dormice,  eagles 
and  vultures.  Here  also  are  found  the 
beautiftll  Alpine  flowers,  which  disappear 
towards  the  summits.  (See  j9^,  RoaiU 
ever  the,) — As  to  the  ^lo^cal  struc- 
ture of  the  Alps,  it  is,  m  general,  veiy 
regular.  To  the  north  and  south  runs  a 
steep  and  almost  perpendicular  wall ;  a 
chain  of  aand-stone  hills  extends  along  it, 
reaching,  however,  but  to  an  unimpoitaiit 
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heSjdit,  and  not  belonging,  in  a  geognos- 
tieia  re^o^tj  to  the  proper  Alpine  forma- 
tion. This  moss  of  steep  mountains  is 
fbrmed  by  a  central  chain  and  two  ridges 
of  lime-rocks,  which  extend  from  S.  S.  W. 
to^£.  N.  £.,  and  near  Turin  and  Geneva 
cease  to  accompany  the  central  ridge. 
This  consists  of  the  oldest  mountain  for- 
mations. Gneiss  and  mnite  occupy  the 
whole  middle  tract  of  me  Alps,  and  form, 
in  particular,  the  body  of  the  upper  range, 
which  is  covered  with  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  peaks  and  glaciers,  and  can  be 
crossed  with  tolerable  convenience  only 
at  a  few  points*  This  range  forms  the 
divisioA  ot  the  Alpine  streams,  and  here 
are  situated  the  highest  of  the  above- 
mentioned  mountains.  This  formation  is 
particularly  rich  in  beautiful  minerals,  of 
which  Ume-stone,  gneiss,  mica  slate  and 
granite  are  the  chief.  To  this  succeeds, 
as  well  upon  the  northern  as  upon  the 
southern  side,  the  slate  formation,  which 
vises  also  to  a  considerable  height,  with- 
out reaching,  however,  the  highest  points. 
It  consists  principally  of  table-slate,  whet- 
slate,  siticious  slate,  ^ywacke,  and  con- 
tains, also,  a  kind  of  time-stone.  In  it 
there  are  fbtmd,  also,  layers  of  ore,  partic- 
ttlariy  ^e  famous  masses  of  sparry  iron 
in  Styria.  The  porphyry  formation  ap- 
pears only  on  the  south  side  of  the  Alps, 
particularly  in  Tyrol,  where  it  forms  a 
wide,  low  plateau.  The  latest  fbrmaticm 
of  the  central  chain  i^  the  elder  or  red 
sand-stone,  consisting  of  a  doarse  stone, 
often  a  conglomerate,  or  of  a  finer  red  or 
gray  stone.  The  ridges  of  Kme-stbne 
Alps  rise  northwards  and  southwards,  at 
the  foot  of  the  central  chain,  steep  and 
highly  picturesque,  constituted  by  Alpine 
or  elder  Flcetz  lime-stone,  marl,  plaster, 
clay,  fossil  salt,  trap,  porphyry,  also  amyg- 
daloid and  conglomerate.  It  is  distin- 
guished by  beds  of  calamine,  galena  and 
clay  iron-stone.  On  die  lime-stone  chain 
lean  the  younger  formations  of  the  Jura 
(q.  v.),  of  the  Suabian  Alps,  &c. — (See  the 
article  Mps,  Suabian ;  also  Ebelj  iiher  dm 
Bau  der  Erdt  in  dem  Jllpengehirgt,  On  the 
Structm^  of  the  Alps,  2  vols.,  Zurich, 
1808.) 

Alps,  Roads  over.  One  of  the  most 
la^dnff  monuments  of  the  power  and  pol- 
icy of  Napoleon  are  the  artificial  moun- 
tain-roads, which  connect  Savoy  with 
France^  and  Valais  with  Italy.  Tlie  first 
leads  over  mount  Cenis  (a  mountain  5,879 
feet  high)  by  Lanslebourg  to  Susa,  fh>m 
Savoy  to  Piedmont  Formerly,  traveUers 
were  obliged  to  pass  over  the  steepest 
hc^ht  on  mules  or  in  chairs;   but,  in 


1805,  Napoleon  ordered  a  winding  road 
for  carriages  to  be  laid  out  here,  30  miles 
long  and  18  feet  wide,  which  is  passable 
even  in  whiter.  In  1815, 16,000  carriajKes 
and  34,900  mules  passed  this  road.^ — ^The 
second  leads  over  the  Simplon  (Sem- 
pione),  which  is  10,327  feet  in  height, 
mm  Valais  to  Piedmont,  fi^ni  the  vil- 
lage GKis  to  Domo  d'Ossok,  This  road, 
constructed  between  1801  and  1806,  is 
the  only  one  fit)m  Switzerland,  over  the 
Alps,  passable  by  wheel  carriages.  It  is 
about  36  miles  long,  and  25  feet  wide 
throughout,  and  is  nowhere  too  steep  to 
be  passed  by  the  heaviest  wagons.  It  is 
carried  over  steep  precipices,  and  through 
6  galleries  hewn  in  the  rock&  Some  of 
these  passages  are  severed  hundred  fwces 
in  length,  and  are  U^hted  by  openings. 
From  them  you  step  into  lovely  valleys, 
adorned  wim  cottages,  apd  see  above 
them  dark  fi>re8ts  of  pine,  glaciers,  and 
peaks  covered  witl^  snow  shining  in  the 
tlue  sky.  Brid^  are  thrown  over  tre- 
mendous precipices,  from  one  mountain 
to  the  other.  The  Itatian  side  offers  a 
more  beaudflil  spectacle  than  the  Swiss, 
because  the  rocks  are  steeper.  The 
grandt  galerie  is  683  feet  long,  entirely 
excavated  in  granite,  called  the  gallery  of 
Frimwynty  from  the  rivulet,  which  forms 
a  splendid  cascade  near  it.  The  road 
commences  a  mile  westward  fi'om  Brieg, 
and  leads  over  the  SaMna4)ridge ;  above 
the  village  of  Ried,  it  goes  Uirough  a 
beautiful  grove  of  larch-trees,  to  tJie  first 
gallery,  and  then  over  the  Canter-bridge, 
60  paces  in  length,  to  Persal.  Here  begin 
precipices  and  avalanches,  on  which  ac- 
coimt  the  road  has  many  windings.  At 
the  gYz/erie  dts  glaciers  the  growth  of  trees 
ceases,  and  the  road  rises  lfl33  toises 
above  the  laco  Maggiore,  or  almost  6,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  At  the  top  stands  a 
hospitvum  for  travellers,  a  turnpike,  and, 
lower  down  on  the  right,  the  old  bo^ital. 
Four  miles  farther  on  ties  the  village  of 
Simplon,  4,548  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
road  goes  along  the  river  Veriola,  tiU  near 
Domo  d'OssoIa.  At  Gunt  is  a  tavern ;  a 
mile  fiuther,  the  territoiy  of  Valais  termi- 
nates near  a  chapel ;  the  first  Itatian  viUage 
is  Si  Marco.  Avalanches  and  masses  of 
earth,  brought  down  by  the  rain,  often 
damage  this  road,  so  that  the  annualrepair 
requires  a  considerable  expense,  which, 
however,  neither  the  Swiss  nor  the  Sar- 
dinian government  have,  as  yet,  been  will- 
ing to  take  upon  themselves.  Osterwald 
has  given  fine  sketches  of  the  picturesque 
views  on  the  road  over  the  Simplon. 
(q.  V.)— A  third  road  leads  over  mount 
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Gen^vre  (about  6000  feet  high),  on  the 
fix>ntier8  of  France  and  Piedmont  There 
is  a  Tillage  on  the  level  summit  of  the 
mountain,  with  a  monastery,  where  trav- 
ellers are  received. — The  fourth  road  {la 
comiche)  goes  from  Nice,  by  Monaco,  to 
Genoa,  through  the  rocky  ground  at  the 
foot  of  the  Maritime  Alps. — ^Among  the 
other  roads  over  the  Alps  are  to  be  men- 
tioned, 1,  that  over  Mt  St  Gothard  (g.  vA 
,  from  the  canton  Uri  to  the  canton  Tessi^ 
DO ;  but,  as  this  is  very  toilsome,  and,  in 
some  places,  dangerous,  particularlv  near 
the  Devil's  bridge,  in  the  Umeriocb,  and 
at  the  descent  to  Airolo,  in  the  Val  Livino, 
goods  can  be  transported  firom  Switzer- 
land to  Italy  only  on  pack-horses.  The 
road  ascends  to  a  he^ht  of  8264  feei,  and 
at  an  elevation  of  (367  feet  there  is  a 
hospitium  of  the  Capuchins.  2.  The  road 
over  the  Great  St.  Bernard  (q.  v.),  from 
the  lake  of  Geneva  to  Italy  (the  nearest 
of  all  to  Turin  and  Genoa),  is  unfit  for 
carriages,  and  can  only  be  passed  on  foot 
and  by  pack-horses.  In  onler  to  shorten 
the  way,  it  has  been  proposed  to  make  a 
passage,  for  the  transport  of  wares,  from 
the  Valais  to  Genoa.  3.  The  main  road 
from  Innspruck  to  Italy,  over  the  Bren- 
ner, a  mountain  of  Tyrol,  6063  feet  in 
height  At  this  place  the  road  is  about 
10  miles  long,  mid  ascends  to  a  height 
of  4367  feet  With  this  is  connected,  4, 
tiie  new  road  built  by  Austria  since  1^1, 
the  highest  in  Europe,  from  Bonnio, 
in  Valtellina,  over  the  Braglio  and  the 
yoke  of  Stilfe,  8400  feet  high.  5  and  a 
The  road  from  Bellinzona  to  Coire,  over 
the  Bemardin,  and  that  over  the  Spltigen, 
passable  for  wheel-carriages  since  1^3 ; 
•the  former  leading  to  the  lake  of  Lugano, 
the  latter  to  the  lake  of  Como.  The  can- 
ton Tessino,  in  1818,  entered  into  a  com- 
pact with  the  government  of  Iximbardy, 
by  which,  on  condition  of  being  allowed 
the  importation  of  salt  and  fiiiits  from 
Lombardy,  it  promised  to  prevept  the 
building  of  a  new  road  from  Bellinzona 
to  Coire,  over  the  Bemardin,  and  only  to 
keep  the  old  road  in  its  present  condition. 
The  validhy  of  this  treaty,  however,  so 
contrary  to  the  interest  of  the  Grisons  and 
the  other  cantons,  was  disputed,  and  the 
building  Was  finally  commenced.  The 
roads  over  the  yoke  of  Stilfs,  and  that 
over  mount  Simplon,  are  among  the 
greatest  productions  of  human  energy 
and  art  in  modem  times. 

Alps,  the  Suabian.  The  northern  con- 
tinuation of.  the  Schwarz-wold,  or  Black 
Forest,  is  a  regular,  calcareous  mountain, 
70  miles  long,  and  from  9  (o  20  broad,  on 


the  southern  frontier  of  Wirtembei^,  of 
which  the  highest  and  most  barren  part 
iBtiie  Rough  Alim(Ravke  Ma).  Theh^- 
est  point  is  not  quite  3000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  In  the  village  of  Sirchm- 
gen,  the  eaves  of  a  hou^  uied  the  rain, 
on  one  side,  into  the  Rhine,  throu^  the 
Neckar,  and  on  the  other,  into  the  Dan- 
ube. As  the  mountain  abounds  in  lime, 
it  is  rich  in  caverns  containing  stalactites. 
The  higher  the  quarries  of  hmestone  are 
^uated,  the  finer  is  the  grain  of  the  stone, 
and  the  greater  the  mass  of  petrifaetions ; 
among  which  are  particularly  to  be  no- 
ticed Yaige  specimens  of  the  comu  ammo- 
nis.    These  Alps  are  poor  in  metals. 

ALPUJtARAS,  los  (ancient  montes  Soles) ; 
a  range  of  mountams  in  Granada,  about 
51  mues  in  length,  firom  E.  to  W.,  and  33 
hi  breadth,  from  N.  to  S.  They  can  bo 
seen  firom  Gibraltar,  and  even  from  the 
coast  of  Africa.  Here  the  descendants 
of  the  Moors,  Moriscoes  (now  Cliristians), 
live,  and  cultivate  tlie  land  extremely 
welL    No  part  of  Spain  is  so  well  peopled. 

Alsace  (Germ.,  £/«aM;  French,  .^oce); 
before  the  French  revolution,  a  province 
of  France,  on  the  Rhine,  now  constituting 
the  departments  of  the  Lower  and  the 
Upper  Rhine  (the  former  of  which  con- 
tains 1760  square  miles,  with  370,660  in- 
habitants ;  the  latter,  2140  8(juare  miles, 
with  504,600  inhabitants) ;  a  fertile  coun- 
try, formerly  divided  into  Lower  and  Up- 
per Alsace.  In  ancient  times,  it  was  & 
German  duchy,  but,  in  1268,  the  line  of 
its  dukes  becoming  extinct,  it  was  par- 
celed out  to  several  members  of  the  Ger- 
man empire.  By  the  peace  of  Mfinster, 
in  1648,  the  part  of  A.  belonging  to  Aus- 
tria ond  to  ten  ^e  cities  of  the  empire, 
was  ceded  to  France.  The  possessions 
of  the  other  German  states  in  A.  still 
preserved  their  connexion  with  the  (Jer- 
man  empire.  By  the  peace  of  Ryswick, 
in  1697,  the  city  of  Strasburg,  and  all  the 
territory  occupied  by  the  French  troops 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  were  ceded 
to  France.  Several  states  of  the  empire 
had  still  important  possessions  in  it, 
which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution, 
the  first  national  assembly  declared  to  be. 
a  conquest  pointed  out  by  nature  itself; 
because,  they  said,  foreign  powers  could 
not  be  allowed  to  retain  possessions  with- 
in the  territory  of  France  without  dan- 
ger ;  compensation  was  promised  for  the 
Josses  sustained  by  the  German  owners ; 
few  of  them,  however,  were  willing  to 
accept  it,  and  this  affrnr  was  one  of^tbe 
chief  causes  of  the  war  ^^ch  took  phu>e 
soon  after  between  France  and  Germany* 
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By  the  peace  of  Pftris,  Not.  20, 1815,  a 
part  of  A.,  viz.  Landau,  Wa9  a^;ain  sepa- 
rated from  Fiance,  and  reunited  with 
Germany .^ — (See  RSsunU  de  VHiMoire  tP 
M9(tc€,parM.  V^  Paris,  1825;  and  Mtuv. 
Deicrwt.  Higtor.  d  1)fftogr.  des  deux  De- 
pmi.  du  Rhin,  par  J.  F.  Apfachie^er^  1 
nwnber,  Strasburg,  1825.)  The  inhabit- 
ants of  A.  continue  to  speak  German, 
dtrasburg  is  the  chief  city.  The  two 
departments  produce  wine,  copper,  iron, 
hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  madder,  &c  Sev- 
eral of  the  most  distinguished  liberals  in 
the  French  chamber  have  lately  been 
sent  from  these  department,  and,  on  the 
whole,  they  were  much  attached,  to  the 
French  emperor. 

Al  Ssoiro  (lUdian ;  to  the  mark  or  sign). 
This  expression  is  usually  accompanied 
with  this  character,  $  ana  signifies  that 
tlie  performer  is  to  return  to  a  similar 
maik  in  the  composition,  and  end  with 
the  firet  part  of  the  stmin. 

Al-Sirat  ;  the  bridge,  of  breadth  less 
than  the  thread  of  a  fkmished  spider,  over 
which  the  Mussulmans  must  skctte  into 
paradise,  to  which  it  is  the  only  entrance. 
£kit  this  is  not  the  worst ;  the  river  be- 
neath being  hell  itself^  into  which,  as  may 
be  expected,  the  unskilfld  and  tender  of 
foot  contrive  to  tumble,  vnth  a  facUis  de- 
scesitus  Averrdy  not  very  pleasing  in  pros- 
pect to  the  next  passenger.  There  is  a 
shorter  cut  downwards^  for  the  Jews  and 
Christians^ — Lord  Byron, 

A1.SOP,  Richard,  a  man  of  letters,  bom 
in  Middletown,  Connecticut,  published  a 
number  of  fugitive  pieces  in  verte  and 
prose,  which  hacji  considerable  success,  be- 
ades  several  translations  from  the  Italian 
and  French.  The  principal  one  is  the 
Natural  and  Civil  Historv  of  Chili,  fitrai 
the  Italian  of  the  abb.  Molina^  in  2  vols., 
8va,  reprinted  in  London.  In  1816,  he 
prepared  the  Narrative  of  the  Captivity 
and  Adventures  of  J.  R.  Jewett  amonf 
the  Savages  of  Nootka  Sound.  He  died 
Aug.  20, 1815,  in  the  57th  year  of  his  age. 

Alt  ;  a  term  applied  to  that  part  of  the 

treat  scale  of  sounds  which  lies  between 
'  fd>ove  the  treble-cliff  note,  and  G  in 

Altai  or  Altaic  Motjntains  ;.a  vast 
chain  of  mountains  in  Asia,  extending 
from  Ion.  68°  to  170^  E.,  terminating  at 
East  Cape,  and  forming,  for  a  great  dis- 
tance, the  southern  boundary  of  Siberia. 
Their  length  is  about  5000  miles.  They 
anwime  dmerent  names,  and  are  supposed 
to  be  connected  with  the  Uralian  chain. 
A  laxse  part  of  the  A.  chain  ia  sometimes 
edled  the  Koihnan  mtnmtains.  because 
17* 


situated  in  the  government  of  that  Aame. 
The  highest  summits  are  computed  at 
10,730  feet  above  the  sea. 

Altar  ;  an  elevated  place  intended  fi>r 
sacrifice.  At  firsts  altars  were  made  of 
eortii  or  ashes,  but  afterwards,  when  men 
began  to  build  temples,  they  were  made 
of  stone  or  metal,  and  much  adorned. 
They  stood  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  edi- 
fice, before  the  statue  of  the  god,  but 
lower.  Very  different  from  these  are  the 
altars  in  Christian  churches.  In  these, 
the  altar  is  not  a  place  of  sacrifice,  but 
was,  at  first,  a  tabte  at  which  the  love- 
feast  (agapt)  was  held.  When  this 
was  changea  into  a  church  ceremony, 
the  ahar  yet  remained  a  table,  placed  m 
the  choir  of  the  church,  used  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  Lord's  supper,  and  for 
various  other  purposes.  Altars  of  mason- 
work  were,  probably,  first  used  among 
Christians  in  the  reicn  of  Constantine  the 
Great.  The  regulation  of  placing  them 
always  towards  the  east  originated  with 
Scxtus  II.  Sitice  the  time  of  Gregory  VI, 
Roman  Catholic  churches  frequently  con- 
tain several  altars.  The  high  alta^  the 
most  important,  is  in  the  chancel  of  the 
church,  somewhat  elevated  ;  the  other 
smaller  ones  are  near  the  pillars,  or  the 
side  w^lls,  or  in  the  chapel.  In  the 
larger  Protestant  churches,  also,  there  is 
usually  a  great  and  small  altar. 

Alt£nburg;  a  Saxon  duchy^  which 
is  divided  into  2  parts  by  the  princi- 
pahty  of  Genu  At  present,  it  belongs 
to  the  houses  of  Gotha  and  Saalfeld. 
The  division  belonging  to  the  former 
house  contdns  about  S^  square  miles, 
with  109,557  inhabitants,  famous  for  their 
attention  to  agriculture  and  to  the  breed- 
ing of  cattle.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  best  cultivated  parts  of  Germa- 
nv.  The  division  of  Saalfeld  contains 
about  212  square  miles,  with  30,500  in- 
habitants (according  to  some,  about  170 
square  miles  and  21,400  inhabitants);  has 
4  cities,  1  market-town,  and  100  villages. 
Each  line  possesses  full  sovereignty.  The 
city  of  A.,  weU  built  on  the  PleJtee,  con- 
tains 1279  houses,  10,100  inhabitants,  and, 
till  1308,  was  a  fi«e  city  of  the  empire. 

Alter  Ego  (Laiin ;  the  other  I) ;  a  law 
term,  used  particularly  in  the  official  style 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  by 
which  ^e  king  gives  to  a  substitute,  ap- 
pointed to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  king- 
dom, the  full  exercise  of  royal  power. 
This  happened  m  Naples  after  the  msur- 
rection  or  Monteforte,  where  the  present 
king,  when  crown-prince,  July  0, 1820. 
was  appointed  by  his  ftther  vicar-general 
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of  the  kingdom.  In  France,  the  phrase 
used  to  express  this  is,  lievienant-g6ntral 
du  royaume.' 

Altitude  denotes  the  perpendicular 
height  of  the  vertex  of  any  plane,  or  soUd 
body,  above  the  line  or  plane  of  its  base ; 
thus  tlie  altitude  of  a  triangle  is  measured 
by  a  perpendicular  let  fall  from  any  one 
of  its  angles  upon  the  base,  or  upon  tlie 
base  produced;  therefore  the  same  tri- 
angle may  have  different  altitudes,  ac- 
cordingly as  we  assume  one  side  or  an- 
other for  its  base.  Again,  the  altitude  of 
a  cone  or  pyramid,  whether  right  or  ob- 
lique, is  measured  by  a  perpendicular  let 
fail  from  the  vertex  to  the  plane  of  its 
base.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  ojther 
sohds. — In  astronomy,  altitudes  are  meas- 
ured or  estimated  by  the  angles  subtend- 
ed between  the  object  and  the  plane  of 
the  horizon ;  and  this  altitude  may  be 
either  true  or  apparent.  The  apparent 
altitude  is  that  which  is  obtained  nnme- 
diately  from  observation  ;  and  the  true 
altitude  that  which  results  from  correct- 
ing the  apparent  at^mde,  by  makingal- 
lowance  for  parallax,  refraction  j  &c.  The 
altitude  of  a  terrestrial  object  is  the  height 
of  its  vertex  above  some  horizontal  plane 
assumed  as  a  base.  The  altimde  of 
mountains  is  measured,  generally,  from 
the  level  of  the  ocean ;  that  is,  the  alti- 
tude of  a  mountain  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  mean  terrestrial  radius,  and  the 
distance  of  the  vertex  of  the .  mountain 
from  the  centre  of  the  earth.  If  the  alti- 
tude of  a  mountain  is  given  without  any 
explanation,  the  ahitude  above  the  ocean 
is  always  understood.  This  altitude  can 
be  measured  trigonpmetrically,  by  baro- 
metrical observations,  or  by  actually 
measuring  the  level  between  the  base 
and  vertex  of  an  object ;  and,  if  very  great 
accuracy  is  not  required,  by  opticcd  re- 
flection, by  the  length  of  shadows,  mova- 
ble staves,  the  geometrical  square,  &c ; 
and,  generally,  hy  any  method  in  wliidi 
the  calculation  depends  upon  the  similar- 
ity of  plane  rectilinear  triangles. 

ALTOjWor  Alto  Tenors.  Mo  is  the 
term  apiBied*to  that  part  of  the  great  vo- 
cal scale  which  lies  between  the  mezzo 
90praino  and  the  tenor,  and  which  is  as- 
signed to  the  highest  natural  adult  male 
voice.  In  scores  it  always  signifies  the 
counter-tenor  part. 

Altoka  ;  the  largest  city  of  Denmark, 
after  Copenhagen,  m  the  duchy  of  Hol- 
Btein;  53?  54/ 25^'  N.  lat ;  9°  SS'  E.  Ion.; 
two  miles  from  Hamburg  on  the  Elbe. 
The  city  contains  upwards  of  23,000  in- 
baMtants;  among  whom  are  2400  Ger- 


man and  Portuguese  Jews,  under  die  di- 
rection of  a  rabbin.  The  remainder  are 
Lutherans,  Calvinists,  Catholics  and  Ana- 
baptists. The  number  of  houses  is  about 
2230.  There  are  also  520  habitable  cel- 
lars. The  dty  is  bulk  on  the  side  of  a 
steep  hill,  which  gives  it  the  appearance 
of  an  amuhitheatre,  when  viewed  from  the 
side  of  tlie  Elbe.  The  commerce  of  A., 
both  inland  and  foreign,  is  considerable. 
The  Danish  government  has  conferred 
many  privileges  on  the  city.  Here  is  a 
board  of  commerce,  a  miht,  an  exchange, 
a  royal  bank,  and,  since  1739,  a  royal 
school  In  1713,  A.  was  almost  totally 
burnt  by  the  Swedish  gelieral  Steenbock. 
It  has  been  since  beautifully  rebuilt. 

Altrakstadt  ;  a  town  in  Saxony,  fa- 
mous for  tlie  treaty  concluded  between 
Oharies  XII,  king  of  Sweden,  and  Au- 
gustus, elector  of  Saxony,  Sept.  24, 1706, 
by  which  the  latter  resigned  the  crown 
of  Poland.  Afler  tlie  defeat  of  Charles, 
at  Pultawa,  Augustus,  Aug.  8, 1709,  de- 
clared the  peace  of  AJtranstadt  void,  be- 
cause his  commissioners,  von  Imhof  and 
Pfingsten,  had  exceeded  their  powers  in 
signing  the  conditions.  The  former  was 
condemned  to  be  imprisoned  for  tife,  the 
latter  to  be  put  to  death.  Augustus,  at  the 
invitation  of  some  Polish  nobles,  returned 
to  Poland,  took  possession  of  the  throne, 
and  renewed  his  alUance  with  the  czar. 

Alum,  artificial.  Common  alum  is  a 
triple  salt,  consisting  of  sulphuric  acid, 
alumine,  potash  and  water,  or  of  sulphate 
of  alumine  and  sulphate  of  potash,  united 
together,  with  a  certam  quantity  of  water 
of  crystallization.  It  crystallizes  in  regu- 
lar octahedrons,  which  are  generally  trun- 
cated on  their  edges  and  sohd  angles. 
Alum  may  also  be  formed  by  substituting 
eitlier  soda,  ammonia  or  magnesia  for  the 
potash,  without  at  all  altering  its  crystal- 
line form  or  its  taste.  It  dissolves  in  5 
parts  of  water,  at  60°,  and  the  solution 
reddens  vegetable  blues,  indicating  the 
excess  of  acid  which  this  salt  contains. 
Exposed  to  heat,  it  undergoes  a  watery 
fusion,  and  becomes  light  and  spongy,  in 
which  condition  it  possesses  shghdy  cor- 
rosive properties,  and  is  used  as  a  caustic, 
under  ^le  name  \f  alumen  exsiccatvm, — 
The  simplest  process  by  which  alum  is 
prepared  is,  perhaps,  that  adopted  at  the 
Solfktara  near  Naples,  which  is  covered 
with  a  white  clayey  soil,  through  which 
sulphureous  vapors  are  constandy  emit- 
ted. This  soil  IS  always  hot,  and  nothing 
more  is  requisite  than  to  immerse  into  it 
cisterns,  and  subject  the  earthy  matter  to 
lixiviation ;  after  which>  the  saliDe  sobi- 
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tion  is  evaporated  by  means  of  the  8ub- 
terranean  heat,  also,  and  placed  in  a  situa- 
tion to  cool,  when  the  alum  is  deposited  in 
crystals.  As  nothing  is  added  duiing  the 
process,  it  is  obvious  that  the  alum  must 
exist  ready  formed  in  the  soiL  From  the 
presence  of  a  small  portion  of  iron,  the 
Sol&tara  alum  is  not  so  valuable,  for 
many  purposes,  ais  that  produced  else- 
where ;  and,  accordingly,  its  use  is  mostly 
confined  to  the  Neapolitan  states. — Th^ 
manufacture  of  alum  directly  from  its 
component  parts  has,  of  late  years,  fur- 
nished a  large  proportion  of  this  substance 
found  in  commerce.  The  process  is  con- 
ducted in  the  following  manner :  Sulphur 
and  nitrate  of  potash  (nitre)  are  mixed 
together,  in  the  proportions  for  forming 
sulphuric  acid,  and  brought  into  combus- 
tion in  large  leaden  chambers,  or  rooms 
lined  with  a  thick  coating  of  plaster.  The 
sulphur  is  thus  acidified,  and  converted 
into  vapor,  and,  the  floor  of  the  apartment 
being  covered  with  clay  of  the  purest 
kind,  previously  calcined,  the  acid  gradu- 
ally combines  with  it,  and  fonns  sulphate 
of  alumine,  whichj  aflcr  a  few  davs,  is 
dissolved  out  and  considerably  reduced 
by  evaporation,  when  a  solution  ef  sul- 
phate of  potash  (being  the  residue  of  the 
combustion  of  the  nitre  and  sulphur)  is 
poured  in,  and  the  perfect  crystals  of 
alum  arc  deposited.* — The  importance  of 
alum,  in  the  arts,  is  very  great,  and  its 
annual  consumption  is  immense.  It  is 
employed  to  increase  the  hardness  of  tal- 
low, to  remove  greasiness  from  printers' 
cushions  and  blocks  in  calico  manufacto- 
ries^ and  to  render  turbid  waters  limpid. 
In  dyeing,  it  is  used  to  cleanse  and  open 
the  pores  on  the  surface  of  the  substance 
to  be  dyed,  and,  by  the  attraction  of  the 
coloring  matter  for  tlie  alumine  it  con- 
tains, to  render  it  fit  for  receivuig  the 
coloring  particles.  Wood  and  paper  are 
dipped  into  a  solution  of  it  to  render  them 
less  combustible.  Paper  impregnated 
with  alum  is  useful  in  whitening  silver, 
and  in  silvering  brass  without  heat  It  is 
also  lai^ly  used  in  the  composition  of 
crayons,  in  tannery  and  in  medicine. 

AxtJM,  native,  is  found  in  most  coun- 
triesy  in  the  state  of  an  efflorescence  or 
moidd  upon  the  surface  of  certain  slate 
clays  and  lavas,  and,  in  the  U.  States,  m 
mica-slate  rocks;  also,  in  delicate  hair-' 
shaped  fibres,  occupying  clefls  in  a  bitu- 
minous shale,  principally  found  in  Italy. 
It  may  always  be  easily  recognised  by  its 
sweetish,  astringent  taste,  in  which  it  re- 

*  For  other  modes  of  maoa^actdriig  alum,  ate 
JbimslaUnaAAhmrrtm. 


sembles  the  artificial  olum.  It  eziflts  only 
in  very  limited  (juantitiea,  and  contains 
too  many  impurities  to  be  of  any  practical 
use. — ^A  native  alum  has  of  late  been 
found  near  the  foot  of  the  Ande&  in 
South  America,  in  which  soda  is  substi- 
tuted for  potash.f 

Alum-Slate  ;  a  slaty  rock,  of  difiTerent 
degrees  of  hardness ;  color  grayish,  blu- 
ish, or  iron-black,  and  ofien  possessed  of 
a  glossy  or  shining  lustre.  It  is  cliiefiy 
composed  of  silex  and  alumine,  with  va- 
riable proportions  of  sulpburet  of  iron 
(iron  pyrites),  hme,  bitumen  and  magnc- 
ma.  It  is  found  abundantly  in  most  Eu- 
ropean countries,  and  from  it  is  obtained 
the  largest  part  of  the  alum  of  commerce. 
As  the  alum-slate  comains  only  the  re- 
mote principles  of  this  salt,  the  process  for 
obtaining  it  is  somewhat  complicated.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  requisite  to  acidify  the 
sulphur  of  the  pyrites,  and  combine  it 
witli  the  alumine.  This  is  effected  by 
roasting  the  ore  in  contact  with  the  air, 
and  then  lixiviating  it ;  afler  which,  pot- 
asli  is  added,  and  the  cr^^stallized  alum 
obtained  by  evaporation. 

Alum-Stokk  ;  a  mineral  of  a  grayish 
or  yellowish- white  color,  fine-grained,  and 
approaching  to  earthy  in  its  composition, 
and  filled  with  numerous  small  cavities. 
It  may  be  scratched  with  the  knife,  and 
easily  reduced  to  fi^igments.  When 
strongly  heated,  it  emits  a  sulphureous 
gas.  K  is  composed  of  alumine,  43.92 ; 
silex,  24.00;  sulphuric  acid,  25.00;  pot- 
ash, 3.08;  water,  4J00.  It  is  found  at 
T0I&,  in  Italy,  in  secondary  rocks,  and 
from  it  is  obtained  a  very  pure  alum,  by 
simply  subjecting  it  to  roasting  and  lixivi- 
ation. 

Alumine,  or  Alumina  ;  one  of  the 
earths  entering  most  largely  into  the 
combination  of  all  rocks,  clays  and  loams. 
From  its  forming  the  plastic  principle  in 
clays,  it  was  formeriy  called  argU,  or  the 
argUktceoua  earth ;  but  since  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  it  constitutes  the  base  of 
the  salt  alum,  it  is  styled  alumine.  Like 
the  other  earths,  it  was  regarded  as  an 
elementaiy  substance  in  chemistry,  until 
the  researches  of  sir  H.  Davy  led  to  the 
belief  that  it  was  a  compound  of  a  pe- 
cuhar  metallic  base  with  oxygen. — It  ex- 
ists in  the  state  of  a  hydrate,  or  in  com- 
bination with  water,  in  the  Oibl)site,  a 
mineral  found  iii  Richmond,  Mass.,  and 
neariy  pure  in  the  corundum  gems.  The 
porcelain  clays  and  kaolins  contain  about 
half  thdr  weight  of  this  earth,  to  which 

t  Am.  Lycevm,  Nat  Hist  New  York,  vol.  9, 
p.  19. 
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they  owe  their  most  valuable  properties. 
Alumine  inav  be  obttiuned  pure  by  add- 
mg,  in  the  first  place,  to  a  solution  of 
alum  in  20  parts  of  water,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  to 
precipitate  any  iron  that  may  be  present, 
and  aflerwarcis  a  little  >vater  of  ammonia 
(aqua  ammonifB)  to  the  supernatant  liquid, 
separated  fi*om  its  precipitate,  which, 
uniting  with  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the 
alum,  liberates  the  aJumine.  On  being 
washed  and  thoroughly  dried,  it  is  of  a 
white  color,  and  without  taste  Or  smelL 
It  is  soluble  in  liquid  soda  and  potash, 
from  which  it  may  be  separated,  unaltered, 
by  the  acids.  It  is  infu^ble,  except  m 
the  heat  of  the  compound  Wow-pipe. 
AlUmine  is  the  basis  of  porcelain  pottery, 
bricks  and  crucibles.  It  has  a  strong 
affinity  for  oil  and  coloring  matter,  which 
causes  it  to  be  employed,  in  the  state  of 
elays,  as  a  cleansing  powder,  and,  in  a 
state  of  purity,  in  the  prepiuration  of 
lakes,  in  dyeing  and  cahco-prihting. — It 
combines  with  the  acids  and  forms  numer- 
ous salts ;  the  most  important  of  which 
are  the  sulphate  of  alumine  and  potash 
(see  Mum)y  and  the  acetate  of  alumine. 
This  salt  is  formed  by  digesting  strong 
acetic  acid  (vinegar)  upon  the  newly-pre- 
cipitated earth  ;  but,  for  the  use  of  the. 
manu&cturer,  by  decomposing  alum  with 
acetate  of  lead  (sugar  <k  lead),  or,  more 
economically,  With  acetate  of  lime,  a  gal- 
lon of  which,  of  the  specific  gravity  l.OSOi 
is  employed  for  every  2|  lb.  of  alum. 
The  sulphate  of  hme  formed  falls  to  the 
bottom,  and  the  acetate  of  alumine  re- 
mains in  solution  with  an  excess  of  alum, 
which  is  necessary  to  prevent  its  decom- 
po|8ition:  It  is  of  extensive  use  in  calico- 
printing  and  dyeing,  as  a  mordant,  and  is 
employed  in  the  place  of  alum,  to  which 
it  is  generally  preferred. 

Alva,  Ferd.  Alvarez,  of  Toledo,  duke 
o(  minister  of  state,  and  ^enehd  of  the 
imperial  armies,  was  bom  m  1508,  of  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  families  of  Spain. 
He  was  educated  under  the  eyes  of  his 
grandfather,  Frederic  of  Toledo,  who  in- 
structed him  in  military  and  political  sci- 
ence. He  carried  arms,  when  very  young, 
at  the  battle  of  Pavia ;  commanded  under 
Charies  V,  in  Hungary ;  also  at  the  siege 
of  Tunis,  and  in  the  expedition  against 
Algiers.  He  defended  Perpignan  against 
the  dauphin,  and  distinguished  himself 
in  Navarre  and  Catalonia.  His  caudous 
character,  and  his  Inclination  for  politics, 
at  first,  led  men  to  believe  that  ne  had 
but  Utde  military  talent;  and  Charles  Y 
himself  whom  be  adviaed,  in  Hungary, 


to  build  a  bridge  of  gold  for  the  Tuika^ 
rather  than  risk  a  decisive  bottle,  deemed 
him  unqualified  for  high  commands,  and 
intrusted  him  ivith  important  offices  rath- 
er from  personal  favor  than  respect  for 
his  ability.  His  pride  was  ofiended  at 
the  low  estimation  in  which  he  was  held, 
and  his  ^nius  roused  to  the  performance 
of  exploits  deserving  of  a  permanent  re- 
membrance. His  able  generalship  gained, 
in  1547,  the  battle  of  Mfihlberg,  against 
John  Frederic,  elector  of  Saxony.  The 
elector  Was  taken  prisoner,  and  the  duke, 
who  presided  in  the  council  of  war,  ad- 
judged him  to  death,  and  strongly  urged 
tlie  emperor  to  execute  the  sentence.  In 
1555,  he  was  commissioned  to  attack  tho 
French  in  Italy,  and  pope  Paul  IV,  the 
irreconcilable  enemy  ot  the  emperor.  He 
gained  several  victories,  relieved  Milan, 
advanced  to  Naples,  where  the  intrigues 
of  the  pope  had  stirred  up  a  rebellion,  and 
confirmed  there  tlie  Spanish  infiueuce. 
When  Charles  V  resigned  tJie  govern- 
ment to  his  son,  Philip  II,  A.  received  the 
supreme  command  of  the  army.  Ho 
conquered  the  States  of  the  Church,  and 
frustrated  the  efforts  of  the  French.  Phil- 
ip, however,  compelled  him  to  contract 
an  honorable  peace  with  the  pope,  whom 
A.  wislied  to  humble,  Kecalled  fixjm 
Italy,  he  appeare<l,  in  1559,  at  the  French 
court,  in  order  to  marry  Elizabeth,  the 
daughter  of  Henry  II,  by  proxy,  for  hia 
sovereign ;  she  was,  at  first,  destined  for 
the  crowu-prince,  don  Carlos.  About 
this  tune,  tlie  Netherlands  revolted,  and 
A.  advised  the  king  to  suppress  the  insur- 
rection by  severity  and  force.  The  king 
intrusted  him  with  a  considerable  army 
and  unlimited  power,  to  reduce  the  re- 
belhous  provinces.  Scarcely  had  A. 
reached  Flanders,  when  he  established 
the  council  of  blood,  at  the  head  of  which 
stood  his  confidant,  Juan  dc  Vargas. 
This  tribunal  condemned,  without  di»- , 
crimination,  all  whose  opinions  were  sus- 
pected, and  whose  riches  excited  their 
avarice.  The  present  and  absent,  the. 
Uving  and  the  dead,  were  subjected  to  trial, 
and  their  property  confiscated.  Many 
merchants  and  mechanics  emigrated  to 
England ;  more  tlian  100,000  men  aban- 
doned their  country;  others  resorted  to 
the  standard  of  the  proscribed  prince  of 
Orange.  The  cruelty  of  A.  was  increased 
by  the  defeat  of  bis  lieutenant,  the  duko 
of  Aremberg,  and  ho  caused  the  counti 
of  Egmont  and  Horn  to  be  executed  on 
the  scaffold.  He  afterwards  defeated  the 
count  of  Nassau,  on  the  plains  of  Gem- 
mingen.   Soon  tdder,  the  prince  of  Orange 
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advaiiced  lyitfa  a  powerful  army.  The 
joung  Frederic  of  Toledo  sent  to  hia 
&ther,  asking  permission  to  attack  the 
prince.  The  duke,  who  demanded  blind 
obedience  from  his  inferiors,  answered, 
that  he  pardoned  him  on  account  of  his 
inexpenence,  but  bade  him  beware  of 
pressing  him  further,  for  it  wouki  cost 
the  life  of  any  one  who  should  venture 
on  a  similar  message.  The  prince  of 
Orange  was  forced  to  withdraw  to  G^- 
many.  The  duke  stained  his  reputation, 
as  a  genera],  by  new  cruelties ;  his  execu* 
tioners  shed  more  blood  than  his  soldiers. 
The  pope  presented  him  with  a  conse- 
crated hat  and  sword,— a  distinction  previ- 
ously conferred  only  on  princes.  Holland 
and  Zealand,  however,  resisted  his  arms. 
A  fleet,  which  was  fitted  out  at  his  com- 
mand, was  annihilated ;  bdiA  he  was  every 
where  met  with  insuperable  courage.  This, 
and  perhaps  the  fear  of  losing  me  favor 
of  the  kin^,  induced  him  to  request  his 
recall  Philip  willingly  granted  it,  as  he 
perceived  that  the  resistance  of  the  Neth- 
erlands was  rendered  more  obstinate  by 
these  cruelties,  and  was  desirous  of  trying 
milder  measures.  In  Dec.  1573,  A.  pro- 
claimed an  anmesty,  resigned  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops  to  Louis  de  Reque^ 
sens,  and  left  the  land,  in  which  be  had 
executed  18,000  men,  as  he  himself  boast- 
ed, and  kindled  a  war,  that  burned  for 
68  yeats,  cost  Spdn  800  millions  of  dollars, 
its  finest  troops,  and  7  of  its  richest  prov- 
inces in  the  Low  Countries.  Duke  A. 
was  received  with  distinction  in  Madrid, 
but  did  not  long  enjoy  his  former  credit. 
One  of  his  sons  had  seduced  one  of  the 
q^eeu's  ladies  of  honor,  under  a  promise 
of  marriage,  and  was,  for  that  reason,  ar- 
rested ;  liis  father  assisted  him  to  escape, 
and  married  him  to  one  of  his  relations, 
contraiy  to  the  will  of  the  king.  A.  was 
banished,  in  conseauence,  fi^m  the  court, 
to  his  castle  Uzeda.  Here  he  lived  2 
years,  when  the  troubles  birred  up  by  don 
Antonio,  prior  of  Croto,  who  had  been 
crowned  king  of  Portugal,  forced  Philip 
to  have  recourse  to  A^  as  one  in  Whose 
talents  and  fidehty  he  placed  great  reli- 
ance. A.  led  an  army  to  Portugal,  gained 
two  battles  in  three  weeks,  drove  out  don 
Aotonio,  and  reduced  ail  Portugal,  in 
1581,  to  subjection  to  his  sovereign.  He 
made  himself  master  of  the  treasures  of 
the  capital,  uid  permitted  his  soldiers 
to  plunder  the  suburbs  and  surroundiuff 
country,  with  their  usual  rapacity  and 
cnielty.  Philip  was  displeased  at  this, 
and  desirous  of  instituting  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  conduct  of  his  general,  who 


was,  moreover,  charged  with  having  oj^ 
plied  the  wealth  of  the  conquered  to  ma 
own  puiposes.  But  a  haughty  answer 
Grom  the  duke,  and  the  fear  of  rebellion, 
caused  him  to  desist.  The  duke  died, 
January  21, 1582,  aged  74  years.  A.  had 
a  proud  mien,  a  noble  aspect,  and  a  strong 
frame ;  he  slept  Uttle,  laoored  and  wrote 
much.  It  is  said  of  him,  that,  during  60 
years  of  warfare  against  different  enemies^ 
he  never  lost  a  battle,  aud  was  never  taken 
bv  surprise.  But  pride,  severity  and  cru- 
elty tE^nished  his  renown. 
Ahadeists.  (See  Franciacaru.) 
Amadeus  ;  the  name  of  several  counts 
of  Savoy. — ^A.  V,  Humamed  the  Greal,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  sovereignty  in  1282.  He 
ffained  disdnguished  honor  in  defending 
Khodes  a^nst  the  Turks.  He  died,  ai\er 
a  reign  of  38  years,  in  1323,  at  Avignon, 
where  he  was  soliciting  pope  John  II  to 
publish  a  crusade  in  favor  of  Andronicus, 
emperor  of  the  East,  who  had  married 
his  daughter.  He  was  much  love^  and 
honorea  by  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe, 
and  was  frequently  the  mediator  in  their 
differences. — ^A.  VlII  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther, A.  VII,  in  13^1,  and  acquired  the 
titles  of  the  PaMc  and  the  Solomon  of  his 
age.  la  1416,  Savoy  was  made  a  duchy ; 
but,  afler  this  elevation,  A.  retired  from 
his  throne  and  family,  into  a  religious 
house,  at  a  place  called  RifcdUe,  In  this 
retreat,  ho  devoted  himsetfto  pleasure,  so 
that  Jaire  ripaiUes  became  proverbial  to 
ngni^  a  life  of  indvlgence  and  exqtdsUe 
gratificaium.  Here  he  aspired  to  the  pa- 
pacy, and  employed  large  sums  of  money, 
at  the  council  of  Basil,  to  secure  his  elec- 
tion. Accordhirfy,  this  council,  in  1431), 
having  deposed  Eugenius  IV,  chose  A.  iii 
his  place,  under  the  name  of  Felix  V, 
though  he  had  never  taken  holy  ordcr:^. 
Eugenius  excommunicated  lihn.  On  the 
death  of  his  rival,  A.  was  persuaded  to 
abdicate.  He  died  at  the  age  of  69,  in 
1451. — ^A.  IX,  sumamed  the  Happyjh  on 
account  of  his  virtue  and  piety.  Being 
once  asked  by  a  courtier  whether  he  kept 
hounds,  he  pointed  to  a  great  number  of 
poor  peo{de  seated  at  tables,  eating  and 
dqnldng,  and  replied,  "These  are  my 
hounds,  with  whom  I  go  in  chase  of 
heaven."  He  died  in  1742,  aged  37 
years. 

Amadis  ;  a  name  very  celebrated  in  the 
romances  of  chivalry. — 1.  A.  of  Gaul, 
called,  firom  the  bearings  on  his  shield, 
the  kmgU  of  Hit  lion,  but  m  the  wikler- 
ness,  &Uenebrvs ;  a  son  of  king  Perion  of 
France,  and  Eilesena,  daughter  of  king 
Gavimer  of  Brctagne.— 2,  A.  of  Greece,  a 
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great-grand0on  of  the  QalKc  A^  and  son 
ofLi8uarte,and  Onoleria,  daughter  of  the 
emperor  of  Trehisond. — 3.  A.  of  the  Star, 
a  great-grandso|i  of  the  Grecian  A.,  son 
of  Agesuaua,  khig  of  Colchis,  who  was 
descended  from  Alastnq^erea,  a  natural 
child  of  the  Grecian  A.,  by  the. queen 
Zahara*of  Caucasus.  The  mother  of  this 
dd  A.  was  IKana,  a  natural  child  of  Sido- 
nia,  queen  of  Guindaga,  bv  Florisel,  the 
knight  of  the  beautiful  shepherdess,  a  law- 
fid  son  of  the  Grecian  A. — 4.  A.  of  Tre- 
hisond, descended  from  Roger  of  Greece, 
the  Much-beloved,  a  son  of  Florisel  and 
Hellen,  princess  of  ApoUonia.  This  A. 
was  a  peat-grandson  of  Florisel,  and  son 
of  Pohxana  and  Liscaron,  prince  of  Ca- 
ih^.  The  history  of  this  hiero,  who  was 
nearly  the  same  to  Spain  as  Chariema^uo 
with  his  12  peers  to  France,  and  kmg 
Arthur  with  his  knights  of  the  round 
table  to  England,  is  continued  through  9 
generations ;  but  the  question  concerning 
Its  origin,  and  mixture  of  truth  with  iable, 
is  involved  in  so  much  darkness,  that  it  is 
even  doubtful  whether  it  originated  with 
the  Spanish,  the  Portuguese  or  the  French. 
In  the  Spanish  original,  this  romance  is 
contained  in  13  bo<^  of  which  Cervan*- 
tee,  in  the  well-known  examination  of  the 
library  of  Don  Quixote,  caused  the  4. first 
to  be  preserved,  because  they  were  not 
only  the  fiist,  but  also  the  best  and  only 
books  of  this  kind  which  Spain  had  pro- 
duced; but  tlie  others  were  conunitted 
to  the  flames.  These  4  contain  only  the 
history  of  •^.  dt  Gavl,  Some  say,  that 
Pasco  Lobeira,  a  Portuffuese,  who  lived 
at  the  beginning  of  the  l4th  century,  was 
their  author ;  some,  that  they  were  writ- 
ten by  an  unknown  Portuguese  lady ;  and 
others  ascribe  them  to  tne  infante  don 
Pedro,  son  of  John  I  of  Portugal.  On 
the  contrary,  the  count  Tressan  has  en- 
deavored to  render  it  probable,  that  the 
honor  of  their  authorship  belongs  to  a 
French  troubadour  of  the  school  of  Rusti- 
cien  de  Puice,  the  author  of  nearly  all  the 
romances  of  the  round  table  till  the  time 
of  Philip  Augustus  (1180—1223).  We 
shall  be  ready  to  acknowledge  tliis,  if  it  is 
established  by  a  critical  comparison  of  the 
most  ancient  manuscripts.  Garcias  Or- 
donnez  de  Montalbo,  the  corrector  of  tho 
old  edition,  is  said  to  have  been  the  au- 
thor of  the  5th  book,  whicli  contains  the 
history  of  £^plandian,  the  eldest  sou  of 
A.  The  6th  book,  by  Pelag.  de  Ribera,  con- 
tains the  adventures  of  tho  knight  Florisan- 
do ;  the  7th,  those  of  an  unknown  knight ; 
and  the  8th,  by  J.  Diaz,  contains  the  deeds 
of  Lisuarte ;  the  9th  and  lOtb,  those  of  Flo- 


risel, of  A.  of  Greece,  and  of  the  knigiil 
Anakante ;  the  Ilth  and  12th,  the  adfen- 
tures  of  Rogel  and  AsesUaus;  and  the 
13th,  tliose  of  Silvio  de  la  Silva.  The 
Spanish  origmal  goes  no  fertlier.  Next 
follow  the  French  translations,  which 
have  been  increased  to  24  booses,  since 
the  translation  of  Nicholas  d'  Herbcsmy, 
loid  of  Essars,  in  1540.  The  book#  from 
the  14tii  to  the  17th  contain  the  exploits 
of  Spharamont  and  A.  of  the  Star;  those 
£rom  the  17th  to  the  24th,  the  adventures 
of  the  remaining  posterity  of  A.  of  Gaul, 
inchiding  the  deeds  of  A.  of  Trebisond. 
The  separate  parts  of  this  woric,  which 
are  seldom  found  all  together,  are  of  very 
various  merit.  The  additions  are  by  no 
means  equal  to  the  4  first  books.  There 
is  not  one  of  the  new  German  modifica- 
tions of  this  romance,  or,  rather,  this  string 
of  romances,  which  deserves  the  name. 
The  New  A.  of  Wieland^  a  licentious 
book,  has  nothing  in  common  with  tiie 
old  A.,  except  its  title  and  profusion  of 
adventures,  A  late  French  poet,  Creuz6 
de  Lesser,  has  undertaken  to  give  the  ad- 
v^titfes  of  Arthur  and  his  kmghts  of  the 
round  table,  Charlemagne  and  his  Pala- 
dins, and  Ajnadis,  in  a  new  dress.  His 
version  of  the  first  of  these  contains  20 
cantos.  A  second  edition  of  it  appeared  in 
1812.  His  Amadis,  containing,  likewise, 
20  cantos,  appeared  in  1813. 

Amaloabt  ;  a  name  applied  to  the  com- 
binations of  mercury  with  the  other  metals. 
(See  Mercury,) 

Amalu,  Anna,  duchess  of  Saxe- 
Weimar,  bom  October  24, 1739,  daughter 
of  Charies,  duke  of  Brunswick- Wolfen- 
biittel,  died  1806.  During  the  latter  half 
of  the  18th  century,  this  princess  was  the 
centre  of  a  court,  which,  m  more  than  one 
respect,  resembled  that  of  the  duke  of 
Ferrara,  which  was  adorned  l^  the  pres- 
ence of  Tasso  and  Ariosto.  She  gave  to 
learned  men  the  support  which  they 
looked  for  in  vain  from  the  great  princes 
of  Germany,  while  she  afRmled  them  a 
point  of  union  and  an  agreeable  residence. 
She  assembled  round  her  Wieland,  Gothe, 
Schiller,  and  many  of  the  finest  minds  of 
Germany ;  and  governed  with  wisdom 
afler  the  death  ofher  husband. 

AiiALTasA ;  the  name  of  agoat  in  Crete, 
which  suckled  Jupiter  when  his  mother 
concealed  him  there  through  fear  of 
Saturn.  From  this  goat  came  the  hora 
of  plenty,  which  Jupiter  gave  to  tho 
daughters  of  Melissus,  who  asrasted  Rhea, 
with  the  power  of  obtaining  fixHn  it  every- 
thing necessary  for  their  subsistence; 
called   conm  •MaUhaee,  (tho  same  89 
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mmu  eopiee,  the  bom  of  plenty).  Ac* 
cording  to  some,  A.  was  the  name  of  the 
nympJi  who  watched  this  goat.  The  Ca- 
maean  ^bit  also  bore  this  name. 
>  Amaranth  ;  a  kind  of  flower  which 
preserves  its  bloom  after  it  is  plucked 
and  dried.  On  this  account^  poets  make 
It  an  emblem  of  immortality. 

Amathus  ;  formerly  a  city  in  Cyprus^ 
renowned  for  the  wowhip  of  Venus,  who 
IS  called,  ftom  this  place,  AmalkusitL 

Ahati;  a  family  of  Cremona,  who 
mami&ctured  violins,  in  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries,  which,  on  account  of  their  fbU 
tones,  are  yet  held  to  be  the  best  in  use, 
and  have  become-  very  dear.  They  are 
called  ^^jnati  vIoUm,  and  also  Crtmonas, 

Ahazon,  Amasons,  Maranoh,  or  Orbl- 
i^na;  a  river  of  South  America,  the 
largest  in  the  world.  It  is  fomned  by  a 
great  number  of  sources  which  rise  in  tlie 
Andes ;  but  the  two  head  branches  are  the 
Tunguragua  and  Ueayale,  both  rising  in 
Peru,  the  former  from  lake"  Lauricocha, 
in  lait.  10°  29^  S.,  the  latter  formed  by  the 
Apurimac  and  Beni,  the  head  waters  of 
which  are  between  lat  16°  and  18°  8.  The 
general  course  of  the  river  is  N.  of  E., 
and,  including  its  windings,  ie  upwards  of 
4000  miles  in  length.  It  flows  into  the 
Atlantic  under  the  equator;  the  width  of 
the  mouth  is  stated  by  some  writers  at 
150,  by  others  at  180  miles.  Boat  navi- 
gation commences  at  Jaeti  de  Bracomo- 
ros,  in  Quito ;  and  it  i^  said  that  vessels 
of  400  or  500  tons  may  sail  from  the 
mouth  throughout  almost'  the  whole  ex- 
tent The  depth  is  stated  at  fh>m  30  to 
40  fathoms,  1500  miles  from  the  ocean, 
and  the  tide  is  perceptible  600  miles. 
Its  descent,  in  a  straight  course  of  1860 
miles,  was  found  by  Condamine  to  be 
1020  feet  (about  6|  inches  in  a  mile) ;  but 
the  place  where  the  tide  is  first  pcrc^ved 
18  only  90  feet  above  the  sea.  Its  current 
is  very  rapid  and  violent — It  drains  an 
extent  of  country  about  1600  or  1700 
miles  from  N«  to  S.,  receivuig  the  waters 
of  about  200  rivers,  some  of  them  as  large 
as  the  Danube.  From  the  N.  it  re- 
ceives the  Santiago,  Morona,  Pastaza, 
Tigre,  Napo,  Negto,  Putumayo,  Yupura, 
Yagiiapiri)  Curupatuba,  Yari,  ^c. ;  from 
the  8,^  the  Gkiallaga,  Ueayale,  Cuehivara, 
Yafauari,  Cayari,  Madeira,  Topayos,  Xin- 
gn,  Guanapu,  Muju,  iic — ^The  banks  are 
clothed  with  immense  and  knpenetrable 
woods,  which  afford  a  haunt  to  tigers, 
hesrsy  leopards,  wild  boars,  and  a  great 
vnneiy  of  venomous  serpents ;  they  also 
aboufid  in  birds  of  the  most  beautifhl 
phunage,  and  apes  of  the  most  ftntadtic 


appearance.  Tlie  waters  swaitn  with  al- 
ligators, turdes,  and  a  great  variety  of 
fish.  The  vegetable  productions,  that 
grow  wild,  are  cacao,  cmnamon,  vanilla, 
pines,  &c  The  countiy  is  adapted  to 
cofiee,  sugar-canes,  rice,  maize,  plantains, 
lemons,  umes,  and  oranges.  Here  are 
also  parecious  woods,  as  cedar,  red-wood, 
holly-wood,  pine,  &c.  In  the  rainy  sea- 
son, the  river  overflows  its  banks,  ond 
waters  and  fertilizes  the  adjacent  countrv. 
The  shores  and  islands  were  formerly 
peopled  by  numerous  tribes  of  Indians, 
who  have  either  become  extinct  or  have 
retired  to  the  mountains.  The  first  Eu- 
ropean that  visited  this  river  was  Francis 
d*  Orellana,  who,  having  met  with  some 
armed  women  on  its  bomcs,  firom  this  cir- 
cumstance gave  it  the  name  of  the  river 
^tht  Amazons. 

Amazovs.  An  old  tradition,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  founded,  in  some  measure,  on 
historical  truth,  gives  an  account  of  a 
community  of  women,  who  permitted  no 
men  to  t^de  among  them,  fought  under 
the  conduct  of  a  queen,  and  long  consti- 
tuted a  formidable  state.  They  had  com- 
merce with  the  men  of  the  neighboring 
nations  merely  for  the  sake  of  preserving 
their  community.  The  male  children 
they  sent  back  to  their  fathers,  but  they 
brought  up  the  females  to  wm-,  and  burned 
off  the  right  breast,  that  this  part  of  the 
body  might  not  impede  them  in  the  use 
of  the  bow.  From  this  circumstance, 
they  were  colled  AmoaumB ;  i.  e.,  wantmg 
a  breast  The  ancients  enumerate  3  na- 
tions of  A. — 1.  The  African,  who  mode 
great  conquests  under  their  queen,  My- 
rena,  but  were  afterwords  extirpated  by 
Hercules. — 2.  The  Asiatic,  the  most  fa- 
mous of  all,  who  dwelt  in  Pontus,  on  the 
river  Thermodon.  These  once  made  war 
on  all  Asm,  and  built  Ephesus.  Their 
queen,  Hippolyta,  was  vanquished  by  Her- 
cules. They  attacked  Attica  in  the  time 
of  Theseus.  They  came  to  the  assistance 
of  Troy  under  their  queen,  Penthesilea, 
daughter  of  Mars  and  Otrere.  About  830 
years  before  CJuist,  their  queen,  Thales- 
tris,  made  a  visit  to  Alexander  of  Mace- 
don,  soon  after  which  they  disappear 
firom  history.— 3.  The  Scythian  A.,  a 
branch  of  the  Asiatic  They  attacked  the 
neighboring  Scythians,  but  afterwards 
contracted  marriages  with  them,  and  went 
fiuther  into  Sarmatia,  where  they  hunted 
and  made  war  in  company  with  then*  hus- 
banda — ^The  old  geographers  gave  the 
name  of  Am/Btzonia  to  a  huve  tract  of 
countiy  in  the  interior  of  Soum  America, 
liecause  the  first  ^scoveien  of  the  countiy 
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said  that  they  fbuAd  there  a  nation  of 
Amazons.  .liater  writers  have  coirected 
this  error,  and  Amazonia  lias  disappeared. 
It  is  laid  down  on  the  old  majps  as  a  part 
of  what  is  at  present  Brazil  and  Peru. 
The  river  Amazon  (q.  v. J,  or  Maranon, 
which  inundates  and  fertihzes  this  coun- 
try as  the  Nile  does  Egypt,  is  the  largest 
river  in  the  world.  (See  Sotdk  Amenca*) 
Orellana,  the  first  discoverer  of  the  conn- 
try,  relates,  that,  as  he  sailed  up  the  river, 
he  found  on  its  banks  a  nation  of  anped 
women^  who  made  war  on  the  neighbor- 
ing people ;  and  this  circumstance  gave 
the  name  to  the  river  and  country. 

Ambassador  (French,  ambassadewr) '^ 
the  highest  degree  of  foreign  ministers. 
They  represent  the  person  c3*  their  sove- 
reign, or  the  people,  if  they  are  sent  by  a 
republic.  They  enjoy  ^reat  privilege. 
Ambassadors,  in  this  stnct  sense  of  the 
word,  are  sent  at  present  only  by  a  lew 
of  the  most  important  governments  of 
Europe,  e.  g.  Spain,  England,  France, 
Austna,  Russia:  Prussia  never  sends 
them.  The  old  republic  of  Venice  was 
accustomed  to  send  ambassadors,  and 
was  always  considered  equal  in  rank  to 
a  king. — ^For  further  information,  see 
MimsttTy  foreutfu 

A^ER.  This  well  known  mineral 
substance  usually  presents  some  shade 
of  yellow  in  its  color,  from  which  it 
sometimes  passes  to  reddish-brown.  It  b 
brittle ;  yields  easily  to  the  knife ;  is  trans^ 
lucent,  and  possessed  of  a  resinous  lu&* 
tre.  Specific  gravity,  1.081.  It  bums  with 
a  yellow  flame,  emitting  a  pungent,  aro- 
matic smoke,  and  leaving  a  light,  carbon- 
aceous residue,  which  is  employed  as  the 
basis  of  the  finest  black  varnishes.  By 
fiiction  it  becomes  strongly  electric ;  from 
which  property  originated  the  name  and 
science  of  electricity,  "Hltnrqor  being  the 
Greek  word  for  amber;  and  with  this  sub- 
stance Thales,  one  of  the  Greek  philoso- 
phers, performed  the  first  electrical 
experiment — It  is  fimnd  in  masses,  fiY)m 
the  size  of  coarse  sand  to  that  of  a  man's 
head,  and  occurs  in  beds  of  bituminous 
wood  situated  upon  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  and  Adriatic  seas ;  also  in  Poland, 
France,  Italy  and  Denmaik.  More 
recently,  it  has  been  found  in  the  U. 
States,  at  cape  Sable,  in  Maryland.  From 
its  occurring  very  frequently  attached  to 
pieces  of  bitumenized  wood,  and  contain- 
m^  insects,  it  is  inferred,  with  ^^eat  prob- 
ability, that  amber  originated  fit)m  vege- 
table juices,  and  has  undei^ne  its  pres- 
ent modification,  possibly,  fi^m  sulphuric 
add,  derived  fit>m  the  iron  pyrites  which 


always  abounds  in  the  deposits  where-  k 
occurs. — It  is  susceptible  of  a  ffood  polish, 
and  has,  at  different  times,  been  much 
esteemed  as  a  personal  ornament ;  but  its 
want  of  hardness  and  lustre,  together 
with  the  ease  with  which  imitations  are 
made  of  it,  have  brought  it  into  compara- 
tive disuse. — By  distiUation,  it  affords  an 
oil,  and  a  peculiar  acid,  the  former  of 
which  is  denominated  oUof  amhary  and 
the  latter  sttcdrdc  acid^  fit)m  auccmam^  the' 
Latin  name  for  amber.  The  succinic 
acid,  when  purified,  exists  in  white,  trans- 
parent, prismatic  crystals.  It  is  soluble 
m  water  and  alcohol;  has  strong  xicid 
properties ;  it  forms  salts  with  the  alka- 
lies and  several  of  the  earths.  The  sue- 
cinate  of  potash  is  useful  in  anaWsis  for 
the  separation  of  oxyde  of  iron.  The  oil 
of  amber  is-used  in  medicine. 

AifBERo;  formerly  the  capital  city  of 
the  Upper  Palatinate,  on  the  Vils,  in  the 
Bavarian  dominions,  in  the  midst  of  nu- 
merous iron- works.  Lon.  11°  W  E. ;  lat. 
49°  35^  N,  It  contains  7680  inhabitants 
and  712  houses.  The  manufiu^toiy  of 
arms  yields  yearly  from  10,000  to  20,000 
muskets  of  the  best  quality.  The  «kl 
fortifications  serve  for  a  pabbc  walk.  At 
A.  the  archduke  Charles,  Aug.  24,  1796, 
defeated  the  French  general  Jourdan,  and 
compelled  him,  Sept.  3,  by  the  battle  of 
Wiirtzburg,  to  retreat  to  the  Rhine.   . 

AMBEROER,Chri8toph. ;  a  German  paint- 
er of  the  l^h  century,  bom  in  Nurem- 
bei^.  He  resided  in  Aup^sburg,  where  he 
painted,  in  1530,  a  portrait  of  the  emperor 
Charies  V,  who  rewarded  hini  nchly, 
and  honored  him  highly.  This  painting 
is  now  at  Berlin.  The  IKstory  qf"  Joseph, 
in  12  pictures,  is  said'  by  Sandrart  to  be 
his  best  work.  He  painted  in  thqpower- 
ful  style  of  the  elder  Holbein,  who  was 
Uving  in  his  time ;  he  copied,  also,  many 
portraits  of  this  master,  and  cut  in  wood. 
A.  died  between  1550  and  1560. 

Ambergris  is  found  floating  in  the 
sea  near  the  coasts  of  various  tropical 
countries,  and  has  also  been  taken  firom 
the  intestines  of  the  spermaceti  whale, 
where  it  is  supposed  to  originate,  owing 
to  disease.  It  is  met  with  in  masses  of 
various  sizes,  sometimes  weighing  nearly 
200  pounds.  Its  color  is  a  yellowish  or 
blacKish  white ;  it  is  generally  brittle, 
and  may  be  compressed  with  the  teeth  or 
nails.  It  melts  at  140°,  and  is  entirely 
dissipated  on  red-hot  coals.  It  is  soluble 
in  aether,  volatUe  oils  and  alcohol,  and  is 
chiefly  composed  of  a  peculiar  animal 
substance  called  adwodre*  Its  odor  10 
veiy  agreeable,  and  hence  arises  its  only 
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use.  In  the  etate  of  an  cdcobolic  solution, 
it  is  added  to  lavender-water,  tooth-pow- 
der, bair-powder,.  wash-balls,  &c.,  to 
which  it  communicates  its  fra^ance.  Its 
netail  price  in  London  is  a  gumea  per  oz. 

Ambotna  ;  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
valuable  of  the  Molucca  islands,  in'  the 
Lidian  ocean,  the  seat  of  their  govern- 
ment, and  the  centre  of  the  commerce  in 
nutmegs  and  doves.  It  lies  in  E.  Ion. 
128°  1&,  and  S.  lat.  3°  45^,  and  is  between 
50  and  60  miles  long.  Its  general  aspect 
is  beautiful,  and  its  climate  generally  salu- 
brious. It  has  been  occasionally  visited 
by  earthquakes.  It  atfords  a  great  vari- 
ety of  beautiful  •wood  for  inlaying  and 
other  ornamental  work.  Rumphius  reck- 
ons the  species  at  400.  The  clove-treo 
is  the  staple  production  of  A.  The 
island  affords  annually  about  650,000 
pounds  of  its  fruit  The  Dutch,  during 
the  long  period  of  their  possession  of  A., 
made  every  effort  to  monopolize  tliis 
valuable  spice.  The  m?ml)er  of  trees 
was  regularly  registered  by  the  ^vernor, 
all  the  plantations,  of  them  visited,  and 
particular  districts  devoted  to  their  culti- 
vat'on.  They  bought  from  the  neigh- 
boring islands  all  tne  cloves  that  other 
nations  were  likely  to  import,  and,  in 
some  cases,  compeUed  the  chiefs  to  de- 
stroy the  rest,  and  even  the  trees  that  bore 
them.  They  are  said  to  have  prohibited 
the  culture  of  m^y  edible  roots  on  the 
island,  to  withhold  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence from  settlers  and  conquerors.  Su- 
rrand  coffee  are  plentiful  in  A.  Sago 
the  principal  article  of  food.  The  few 
fruits  cultivated  are  delicious.  The  na- 
tives, like  otlier  Malays,  are  rude  and 
savage,  and,  when  intoxicated  with  opi- 
um, capable  of  any  crime.  There  are 
many  Chinese  and  European  settlers  on 
the  island,  and  mixed  races,  from  inter* 
marriages,  nearly  as  fair  as  Europeans. 
The  Chinese  are  industrious,  and  Kve 
much  together.  Some  of  the  aborigines 
in  the  woods  are  said  to  be  as  barbarous 
as  ever,  and  to  offer  human  sacrifices. 
When  the  English  took  A.,  in  1796,  it 
contained .  alK)ut  45,^2  inhabitants,  of 
whom  no  less  than  17,813  were  Protes- 
tants ;  the  rest  were  Mohammedans  and 
Chinese.  The  houses  of  the  natives  are 
made  of  bamboo-canes  and  sago-trees. 
They  sleep  upon  mats.  Their  weapons 
are  bows,  darts,  cimeters  and  targets. 
They  are  said  to  be  indolent,  effeminate 
and  pusillanimous,  and  their  women  to 
be  licentious. — In  1605,  A.  was  conauered 
by  the  Dutch,  and  taken  from  the  Portu- 
guese, its  former  masters.    They  did  not, 
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however,  get  possession  of  the  whole 
island,  till  after  the  la|)8e  of  some  years. 
During  this  -period,  the  English  had 
erected  some  factories  in  A.,  and  llie  dis- 
pute between  the  settlers  of  the  two 
nations  led  to  the  event  called  the  mas- 
sacre^ of  Ambomuu  The  Dutch  accused 
the  Englbh  mnabitants  of  l>eing  engaged 
in  a  consjMracy  against  the  Dutch  posses- 
sions. They  were  immediately  seized, 
loaded  with  iroois,  thrown  into  prison, 
put  to  the  tortiu^  to  extort  a  confession, 
anji  those  who  survived  this  treatment 
were  executed.  The  number  of  persons 
who  perished  were  22 ;  10  Engbsluneu, 
11  Japanese,  and  1  Portuguese.  The 
Engli^  factory  was  in  consequence  with- 
drawn from  the  island,  and  the  effects 
of  the  English  merchants  seized  to  tho 
amount  of  £400,000.  The  English  facto- 
ries in  the  adjacent  islands  were  also 
seized.  James  I  and  Charles  I  obtained 
no  satisfaction  for  this  outrage,  but  Crom- 
well compelled  the  United  Provinces  to 
pay  £300,000  as  a  small  compensation. 
A.  has  been  tMrice  taken  by  the  EngUsh, 
in  1796  and  1810,  but,  afler  each  capture, 
restored  to  the  Dutch,  in  whose  posses- 
sion it  is  at  present  The  capital  city  of 
the  island  is  called  by  the  same  name. 

Ambras,  or  Amras  ;  a  castle  in  Tyiol, 
near  Inspruck,  formerly  distinguished  for 
its  museum,  containing  armor,  paintings, 
&c.,  and  a  library,  which  is  now  at  Ins- 
pruck. The  museum  is  at  present  in 
Vienna,  and  has  been  described  by  Alois 
Primisser  (Vienna,  1819).  69  MSS.  be- 
long to  tfiis  museum,  one  of  which  is  a 
copy  of  the  famous  Heldcnbuch, 

Ambrosia,  in  the  mythology  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans;  a  sweet  and  bal- 
samic juice  flowing  from  the  soil  of  the 
happy  island  of  Ocean  us.  It  was  the 
nutriment  of  the  god6,fmd  preserved  their 
immortality.  Generally  it  was  taken  as 
food,  sometimes  as  drink,  but  must  not 
be  confounded  with  nectar,  (q.  v.)  It  was 
used  also  as  an  ointment.  Men  who 
were  allowed  to  partake  of  A.  received 
an  increase  of  beauty,  strengtli,  sw-iflness, 
and  became,  in  some  measure,  assimilated 
to  the  gods. 

Ambrose,  Saint;  a  celebrated  father 
of  the  church;  born  ^0,  probably  at 
Treves,  where  \m  father  resided  as  gov- 
ernor of  Gaul.  Happy  omens  attended 
him,  even  in  the  cradle.  A  swarm  of 
bees  covered  the  eyes  of  the  boy,  while 
slumbering  in  the  court  of  his  father's 
oastke,  and,  when  the  nurse  hastened  to 
him,  she  was  astonished  to  perceive  the 
bees  going  in  and  out  of  his  mouth,  vrith- 
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out  doiwg  him  any  ilyury.  His  father, 
recollecung,  perhaps,  a  siinilar  wonder 
mentioned  of  Plato,  hoped,  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, that  he  was  destined  for 
greatness.  His  education  was  suitable  to 
his  rank;  the  best  teachers  aX  Rome, 
where  the  fainilv  had  gone  after  the  death 
of  his  father,  rormed  his  mind  and  his 
heart  After  finishing  their  studies,  A. 
and  his  brother,  Satyrus,  went  to  Milan, 
where  they  co|nmencc4  the  study  of  the 
law.  Here  A.  distinguished  himself  so 
much  that  Yalentiniau  appointed  him 
governor  of  the  provinces  between  the 
Alps,  the  Mediterranean,  Tuscany,  the 
Adige  and  the  Adriatic  sea.  His  kind- 
ness and  wisdom  gained  him  the  esteem 
and  love  of  the  people ;  but  their  pros- 
perity was  interrupted  by  the.  disturb- 
ances growing  out  of  the  doctrines  of 
Anus,  and  he  was  called  to  the  bishop- 
ric of  Milan,  by  the  unanimous  voices  of 
Arians  and  Catholics.  A.  long  refused 
to  accept  this  dignity,  but  in  •  vain.  He 
fled  by  night,  and  thought  himself  on  the 
way  to  ravia,  but  unexpectedly  found 
himself  again  before  the  gates  of  Milan. 
At  length  he  yielded,  received  baptism, 
for  he  had  hitherto  been  only  a  catechu- 
men, and,  eight  days  after,  was  conse- 
crated a  priest  The  7th  of  December  is 
still  celebrated  by  the  church  oti  this  ac- 
count A.  obtained  great  honor  by  his 
conduct  as  bishop.  H^  died  in  397. 
Amiable,  aftable,  mild  and  modest,  he 
used  his  authority  only  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  those  around  him,  and  the 
pood  of  the  Catholic  church.  His  writ- 
mgs  (the  best  edition  is  by  the  BenMic- 
tines,  2  vols.,  folio,  1686—90)  bear  the 
stamp  of  his  character.  The  Ambrosian 
Chant,  or  Te  Deum  Laudamus,  has  been 
ascribed  to  him.  Later  critics,  however, 
have  shown  that  he  should  not  be  con- 
sidered its  author.  A.  improved  the  sing- 
ing in  the  western  clwrches.  A  Latin  com- 
mentary on  the  13  epistles  of  the  apostle 
Paul,  called  •^iri^nma^er,  or  Pseudo-Am- 
hrosius,  has  been  falsely  ascribed  to  him. 
Ambrosian  Library.  This  colIef*.tion 
of  books  at  Milan,  famous,  in  modem 
times,  on  account  of  the  discoveries  mode 
by  Angelo  Maio,  .was  Oiiened  to  the  pub- 
lic, in  1609,  by  cardinal  Frederic  Borro- 
meo,  a  relation  of  St.  Charies  Borro- 
meo.  The  cardinal,  archbishop  of  Milan, 
a  lover  of  knowledge,  caused  the  books 
to  be  purchased  by  learned  men  whom 
he  sent  through  Europe,  and  even 
through  Asia.  At  the  opening  of  the  li- 
brary, it  contained  about  dSflOO  printed 
books,  and  15fi00  nianuseripts  in  all  lan- 


guages. It  now  contains  60,000  printed 
books  (according  to  Millin,  140,000).  It 
was  called  the  •Ambrosian  Library^  in 
honor  of  St  Ambrose,  the  patron  saint 
of  Milan.  Angelo  Maio,  in  his  pre&ce  to 
the  fragments  of  the  Iliad,  which  he  ob- 
tained from  the  treasures  of  this  Ubrary 
has  shown  how  tlie  collection  has  been 
improved,  particularly  by  the  addition  of 
the  Pinellian  manuscripts.  Its  learned 
founder  wished  to  connect  with  it  a  col- 
lege of  learned  men,  who  should  take 
charge  of  the  different  departments  of 
the  library,  and  make  known  its  treas- 
ures, particularly  to  foreigners,  tvho 
wished  for  infonnation.  The  wont  of 
funds  reduced  this  college  from  16  mem- 
bers to  2,  who  yet  bear  the  title  Doci&res 
BihlL  Anbros^  with  a  gold  medal,  having 
Sifigtdi  singula  inscri&d  on  it  Besides 
the  palimpsests  discovered  by  Maio,  this 
library  contains  a  Virgil,  in  which  is  the 
account  of  Petrarch's  first  meeting  with 
Laura,  written  by  his  own  hand.  At  a 
little  distance  from  the  library  is  a  gallery 
of  works  of  artj  containing,  besides  casta 
in  plaster,  several  pictured  of  eminent 
masters,  particularly  the  cartoon  of  Ra- 
phaeFd  School  of  Athens,  and  the  studies 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  as  well  as.  the  early 
copies  of  this  great  painter's  Last  Supper 
(La  Cena).  Ofthe  li  volumes,  containing 
manuscripts  in  the  hand^  of  Leonardo  da 
Vmci,  which  were  formeriy  preserved  as 
a  treasure  in  the  A.  L.,  only  i  vol.,  more 
interesting  than  tlie  others  on  account  of 
the  drawings  in  it,  is  to  he  found  there  at 
present ;  all  the  others  having  been  car- 
ried to  Paris. 

Amen,  a  Hebrew  >?ord,  originally  sig- 
nify i  rig  reri/y,  truly ,  has  been  transferred 
from  the  religions  language  of  the  Jews 
to  that  of  the  Christian^.  He  who  pro- 
nounced the  blessing,  at  the  close  of  the 
service  in  the  Jetvish  synagogues,  was 
answered  by  the  Jewish  audience  with 
the  word  amen.  Also,  in  the  religious 
assemblies  of  the  first  Christians,  the 
prayer  made  by  the  eldest  of  the  wor- 
shippers, or  by  a  teacher,  was  concluded 
by  the  people  with  an  amen.  '  Public 
prayers  are  still  oflen  concluded  with  this 
wonl.  By  the  amen  of  a  composer  of 
music,  we  understand  this  word  set  to 
music  to  enable  the  choir  to  respond  to 
the  prayer  or  blessing  chanted  by  the  priest 
before  the  altar.  Some  ameus  are  famous. 

AMEm>E  HonoRABLE  wos  an  infamous 
kind  of  punishment  formerly  inflicted,  in 
France,  upon  traitors,  parricides  and  sac- 
rilegious persons.  The  offender  being 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  a  hangman. 
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hie  shirt  was  stripped  o^f  a  rope  put  about 
his  neck,  aiid  a  taper  in  bis  liand ;  then 
he  was  led  into  court,  where  he  was  * 
obliged  to  ask  pardon  of  God,  the  king, 
the  court  and  his  country.  Sometimes 
the  punishment  ended  here;  but  some- 
times it  was  ojily  a  prelude  to  banishment 
to  the  ffalleys,  to  impnsonment  in  the 
Bastile,  death  pr  torture. — Amende  honoro' 
ble  is  also  a  term  used  for  making  recan* 
tation  in  open  court,  or  in  presence  of  the 
person  iiijured. 

Abtendment,  in  law ;  the  correction  of 
any  error  committed  in  a  process.  An 
error  in  judgment  cannot  be  amended, 
but  an  error  after  judgment  may  be.  A 
writ  of  error  must  be  brought  by  the  party 
aggrieved  by  an  error  in  judgment.  Any 
error  after  judgment,  in  plea  or  o^er- 
wis^,  may  always  be  amended,  by  leave 
of  the  couxL— Amendment,  i/n  parhament 
or  congress,  denotes  an  alteration  made 
in  the  original  draught  of  a  bill,  whilst  it 
is  passuig  through  me  houses.  Amend- 
ments may  be  made  so  as  totally  to  alter 
tlie  jiature  of  the  proposition ;  and  it  is  a 
way  of  ^ttiug  rid  of  a  proposition,  by 
making.it  bear  a  sense  dirasrent  fit>m 
what  was  intended  by  the  movers,  so  that 
tliey  vote  against  it  themselves.  A  mezn- 
ber  who  has  spoken  to  tlie  main  question 
may  speak  again  to  the  amendm^t 
(See,  for  this  and  other  points  respecting 
amendments,  botli  in  England  and  the  iX 
States,  Jefferson's  Manim  ofParUamenU*" 
rv  Practice,  sect  35.)  The  French  CharU 
VonstUuiumeUe  says,  article  46,— ^•^uc«n 
omeTidement  ne  pent  ifrt  fait  h  wm  lot  B^il 
iCa  Hi  propo96  ou  eonsenti  par  le  roiy  et  s^U 
n^a  H6  renvoyi  et  diaeuU  dcSna  ti^  6tireaux." 

America.  Eastward  of  Asia,  westward 
of  Europe  and  Africa,  between  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific  oceans,  lies  the  continent 
of  America.  It  extends  firom  lat.  56^  S. 
to  an  unknown  northern  latitude^  and 
consists  of  two  great  divisions,  North  and 
South  America  (q.  v.),  which  are  connect- 
ed by  the  isthmus  of  Darien  or  Panama. 
The  whole  continent  is  upwards  of  9,000 
miles  in  length,  and  from  1,.500  to  1^800 
in  average  breadth.  The  number  of 
square  mUes  which  it  contains  is  sta- 
teid  differently  by  different  authorities. 
Templemann  gives  14,323,000;  Balbi, 
14,622,000;  Grabei^,  15,737,000:  Hassel, 
17,303,000.  Between  the  two  great  divis- 
ions he  the  West  India  islands  (q.  v.),  ex- 
tending from  the  gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
Caribl^an  sea  into  the  Atlantic.— rNorth 
America  includes  Greenland,  belonging 
to  Denmark;  British  America,  which 
comprises  New  Britain^  Upper  Canada, 


Lower  Canada,  New  Brunswick  and  No- 
va Scotia ;  the  Russian  possessions  in  the 
north-west;  the  United  States;  Mexico^ 
and  Guatimala.    The  priiicipal  ranges  of 
mountains  are,  the  Alleghany  mountains^ 
the  Rocky  mountains,  and  the  Cordilleras 
of  Mexico.  Some  of  the  largest  rivers  are, 
the  St  Lawrence,  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
Rio  del  Norte,  Colorado,  Arkansas,  Red 
river  and  Ol^io.     North  America  con- 
tains the  largest  ft?esh- water  lakes  on  the 
globe ;  sonie  of  tlie  most  extensive  are, 
lakes  Superior,  Huron,  Michigan,  Erie, 
Ontario,  Winnipeg,  Slave  lake,  Athapes- 
cow,  Champlain  and  Nicaragua.     The 
principal  bays  and  gulfs  are,  Baffin's  bay, 
Hudson's  bay,  James's  bay,  the  gulf  of 
St.  Lawrencei  Delaware  bay,  Chesapeake 
bay,  the  gulfe  of  Mexico  and  California, 
and  the  bays  of  Honduras  and  Cam- 
peachy.     The  most  important   islands 
are,  Newfoundland,   Cape   Bfeton,   St. 
Johnli,^  Rhode  Island,  Long  Island  and  the 
Bermudas  on  the  eastern  coast;  queen 
Charlotte's  islands,  Quadra  and  Vancou- 
ver's island,  king  George  Ill's  island, 
and  the  Fox  islands  on  the  western  coast 
—South  America  comprises  Colombia, 
Guiana,  Brazil,  Peru,  Bdhvia,  Chili,  Bue- 
nos Ayres,  or  the  Upited  Provinces  of  La 
Plata,  and    Patagonia*     The    princmal 
range  of  mountaiDS  is  the  Andes.    The 
largest  rivers  are,  the  Amazon,  La  Plata, 
Chwoco,  Parana,  Paraguay,  Madeira,  To- 
cantins,  St  Francisco  and  Magdtilena. 
There  are  few  large  lakes ;  some  of  the 
most  considerable'are,Maracaybo  and  Titi- 
caca.    The  principal  islands  are,  the  Falk- 
land islands,  Terra  del  Fuego,  Chiloe,  Ju- 
an Fernandez  and  the  Gallapagos. — ^The 
coast  of  A.  was  explored  to  72®  N.  lat  by 
Heame,  in  1770  f  to  69°  N.  by  Mackenzie, 
in  1789;  to  78°  N.,  along  the  shore  of 
Baffin'^  bay,  by  captain  Ross,  in  1818; 
but  its  northern  boundary  is  lost  in  the 
arctic  circle,  ^ear  the  southern  extrem- 
ity of  America,  i»  the  latitude  of  54%  lie 
the  straits  named,  finom  the  first  circum- 
navigator of  die  world,  Magellan  (q.  v.), 
and  beyond,  the  southern  promontory  of 
the  Terra  del  Fuego,  cape  Horn.— The 
continent  of  A.  has  been  examined  bv 
Europeans  principally  on  the  seaboard. 
Expeditions,  however,  have  been  made 
through  its  interior,  in  several  directions ; 
e.  g.  through  North  America,  by  captsJns 
Lewis  and  Clarke,  in  1804 ;  major  Pike, 
in  1805;  through  Brazil,  by  Langsdorf^ 
Grant,   Mawe,    Koete,   Eschwe^,    the 
prince  of  Neuwied,  Spix,  Martins  and 
others,  especially  by  Alex,  von  Humboldt 
(q.  v.)T-'ror  the  lustory  of  its  aborigmal 
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population,  and  its  condition  oefore  the 
amvai  of  the  Europeans,  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  existing  materials  have,  as 
yet,  been  collected.    Traditions,  monu- 
ments and  other  circumstances  seem  to 
indicate  a  double  emigration  from  the 
East, — one  across  the  Aleutian  islands, 
another  farther  south,  over  the  tract  which 
occupied  the  present  place  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  if  such  a  tract  ever  existedt  as 
many  writers  have  imagined^    Or  are  the 
earhest  inhabitants  of  America,  xhe  Tol- 
tecas,  in  Mexico,  descended  from, that 
branch  of  the  Huns,  who  migrated  to  the 
north-east  A.  D.  100,  and  tlie  nations  of 
South  America  from  a  tribo  pf  the  Mexi- 
cans, driven  southward  by  the  plague, 
about  the  year  1050?     More  light,  we 
hope,  will  be  shed  on  this  subject,  espe- 
cially on  what  respects  North  America, 
by  the  American  antiquarian  societies. 
I  rom  the  first  volume  of  the  transactions 
of  the  one  estabUshed  at  Worcester,  in 
Massachusetts,  it  may  be  seen  that  those 
antiquities  which  pertain,  in  reality,  to  the 
North  American  Indians,  consist,  for  the 
most  part,  of  rude  hatchets  and  knives  of 
stone,  of  mortars  for  bruising  maize,  of 
arrow-heads,  and  similar  articles.    A  sec- 
ond class  consists  p(  articles  which  the 
natives  received  from  the  earliest  settlers. 
They  are  frequently  found  in  the  graves 
of  the  Indians.  There  is  a  third  and  more 
interesting  class,  derived  fit)m  the  nation 
that  built  the  forts  or  titmuli  (graves,  walls, 
artificial  emuiences,  hearthai,  &c.)  in  North 
America.  To  judge  from  these  works,  this 
nation  must  have  been  far  more  civilized, 
and  much  better  acquainted  with  the  use- 
ful arts,  than  the  present  Indians.  From  the 
lofty  trees  with  which  they  are  overgrown, 
it  is  concluded  that  a  long  period  must 
have  elapsed — ^perhaps  1000  years — since 
the  desertion  of  these  fabrics,  and  t^e  ex- 
tinction of  the  people  by  whom  they  were 
constructed.  They  are  found  in  the  vicin- 
itv  of  each  other,  spread  over  the  great 
plains,  firom  the  southern  shore  of  lake 
Erie  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  generally  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  great    rivers. 
Their  structure  is  regul^,  and  they  have 
been  supposed  to  warrant  the  opinion  of 
the  existence,  in  ancient  times,  of  great 
cities  along  the  Mississippi.    The  mun^ 
miesy  as  they  are  called,  or  dried  bodies, 
enveloped  with  coarse  cloth,  and  found 
in  some  of  the  saltpetre  caves  of  Ken- 
tucky, are  worthy  of  auentton.    As  we 
proceed  farther  south,  these  works  in- 
crease in  number  and  magnitude.    Their 
traces  may  be  followed,  dirouffh  the  prov- 
inces of  Texas  and  New  Mexico,  into 


South  America^ — ^Aldiough  the  accoimts 
of  the  earliest  generations  of  this  quarter 
of  the  world  are  scanty  and  obscure,  its 
later  history  is  rich  in  occurrences.    The 
Icelanders  made  a  voyage,  in  98S,  to 
Winland  (the  name  given  to  the  tract 
extending  fix>m  Greenland  to  Labrador); 
and  the  Venetians  gave  some  information 
respecting  the   West  India  islands   (in 
maps  of  1424) ;  but  America  still  remained 
a  sealed  book  for  Europe  till  the  period  of 
its  discovery  by  Columbus  (q.  v.),  in  1492. 
Besides  several  voyages  which  he  made 
subsequently  to   this  continent,  it   was 
visited  by  Amerigo  Vespucci  (from  whom 
it  takes  its  name),  in   1497;  by  Cabot, 
likewise,  in  1497;  l^y  Cabral,  m  1500, 
and  by  Balbao,  bi  1507.    Shortly  after, 
followed  the  ex|)edition8  of  Cortez,  Pizar- 
W),  &c.   It  is  probable  that  the  new  world 
has  not  been  inhabited  more  than   12 
centuries.    This  circumstance,  together 
with  the  oppression  which  the  abongines 
have  suffered  since  the  settlement  of  the 
whites  in  their  country,  will  account  for 
the  smallness  of  their  number. — Equally 
obscure  with  the  origin  of  the  AmericanSv 
are  their  various  ramifications.*.  Their 
different  languages,  stated  by  Franc.  Lo- 
pez at  1500,  have  been  resolved,  by  Alex, 
von  Humboldt,  into  2  original  tongues, — 
th^  Toltecan  and  the  Apalachian.    (See 
Indiam,) — Nature  has  cast  the  surfece  of 
the  now  world  in  larger  forms,  and  en- 
dowed it  with  fresher  vitality,  at  least  iti 
the  warmer  regions,  than  she  has  bestow- 
ed on  the  soil  of  the  old  worid.    A.  has 
every  variety  of  climate;  but  the  climate 
generally  differs  from  that  of  the  eastern 
hemisphere^  by  a  greater  predominance 
of  cold.    It  is  calculated  that  the  heat  is 
at  least  10  degrees  less,  than  in  the  same 
parallels   in  the  eastern  continent.    A. 
abounds  in  almost  all  the  varieties  of  tho 
animal,  vegetable  and  mineral  produc- 
tions.   It  contains  a  ^at  variety  of  wild 
animus ;  and,  since.its  discovery,  the  va- 
rious domestic  animals  of  Europe  have 
been  introduced,  and  are  now  rormd  in 
great  abundance.    In  comparing  animals 
of  the  same  species,  in  the  two  continents, 
it  has  been  found,  in  a  majority  of  instan- 
ces, where  a  difference  in  size  has  been 
ascertained,  that  the  American  animal  is 
larger  th^  that  of  the  eastern  continent. 
The  birds  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and 
are  said  to  be  more  beautiful  in  then*  plu- 
mage than  those  of  Asia  and  Africa,  but 
in  uieir  notes  less  melodious.    The  con- 
dor, which  fir^quents  the  Andes  of  South 
America,  holds,  on  account  of  its  size, 
strength  and  rapacity,  the  preeminence 
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OTor  all  tke  feathered  creatioii.    ReptUee  are  estimaCBd,  by  Humboldt,  at  13,500,000 

are  numerous,  and  maDy  of  them  venom-        Indians, 8,600,000 

oua.    Insects  abound,  and,  in  many  parts,       Negroes, 6^500,000 

are  veiy  offensive.  •  The  American  waters       Mixed  races, 6,500,000 

are  remarkable  for  the  variety  and  abon-  The  whole  annmnt  is  over  35  miHimis : 

dance  of  their  fish.    A;  produces  every  sometJiink  there  are  40  millions  of  inhab^ 

kind  of  grain,  firuit,  pulse,  herbs,  plants  ksmts;  b«t  there  is  yet  ^ce  and  fertile 

and  flowers  native  io  Europe,  besides  a  eoil  for  more  than  500  millions.    A  great 

great  variety  of  others^  as  cacao,  cinnar  part  of  the  Indians  are  subdued,  and  are 

mon,  pepper,  sarsapanlla,  vanilla,  scariet  included  in  the  population  of  Mexico, 

dye,  a  great  variet/of  balsams,  mahogany,  Guatimala  and  the  states  of  South  Amer- 

logwocNdt  Brazil-wood,   sassafras,   aloes,  ica.    The  numbers  of  those  who  speak 

barks,  gums,  resins  and  medicinal  herbs,  the  different  languages  made  use  of  in  A., 

This  continent,  particulari^  South  Amer-  are  thus  distributed : 

ica  and  Mexico,  abounds  in  gokland  sil-        English  language, 11,647,000 

ver.    Since  the  discovery  of  the  Amer-        Spanish, 10,174,000 

ican  mines,  such  ample  supplies  of  these        Portuguese, 3,740,000 

preciods  mietals  have  been  carried  to  £u-        Indian  languages, 7,5d3,000 

rope,  that  their  value  has  become  much        French  language, 1^242^000 

diminished.    A.  also  produces  an  abun-  Dutbh,  Danish,  Swedish 

dance  of  copper,  quicksilvari  iron,  anti-  and  Russian, 216,000 

mony,  sulphur,  nitre,  lead,  loadstone,  and  (See  Carey  and  Lea's  Historiecd,  Chrown 
marbles  of  every  sort  It  bas  various  logictd  and  Gtographxad  American  Mas, 
idmds  of  precious  stones,  as  diamonds,  &c.,  Philadelphia,  18^  fol)--See^lso  the 
rubies^  emeralds,  amethysts,  alabaster,  different  names  mentioned  in  this  article. 
&C.  The  inhabitants  may  be  divided  AMEai^A,  Geology  of!  The  great  lead- 
into  3  classes, — fFhUea,  Jitgrow  and  hir  ing  features  in  the  structure  of  the  new 
dioM*  The  whites  are  descendants  of  .  work!  are^ — Ist  The  continuous  beh  of 
Europeans,  who  have  migrated  to  A.  hij^  mountaine  and  plateaus  traver^g 
since  its  discovery.  The  Negroes  are  its  western  border,  from  Behring's  straits 
mostly  held  in  slavery,  and  are  descend-  to  Teirtt  del  Fuego,  forming  Uie  most 
ants  of  Africans,  forced  from  their  native  umntermpted  extent  of  primitive  moun- 
country.  The  Indians  are  the  aborigines,  tains  known.  Their  northern  portion, 
and  generally  savages.  They  are  of  consisting  of  the  Rock^  mountains,  ap- 
coppo*  complexion,  fierce  aspect,  tall,  pears  to  be  chiefly  granitic,  while,  in  the 
straight,  athletk^  and  capable  of^ enduring  Cordilleras  of  Mexico,  and  the  Andes  of 
great  fatigue.  They  are  hospitable  and  South  America,  the  primitive  strata  are, 
generous,  fiuthful  in  their  fiiendshlps,  but  for  the  most  part,  covered  with  immense 
miplacable  in  their  resentments.  Their  accumulations  of  transition  porphyries, 
common  occupations  are  hunting,  fishing  trach3rtes  and  lavas,  fimning  numerous 
and  war.  At  the  time  of  the  discovery  volcanoes,  many  of  which  are  in  constant 
of  America,  the  natives,  in  some  parts,  activity.  2d]v.  The  wide  expanse  of  low 
particularly  Mexico  and  Peru,  were  con-  and  generally  plain  countiy,  that  suc- 
siderably  advanced  in  civilization.  For  ceeds  immediately  on  the  west  to  the 
the  most  part,  they  continue  a  distinct  peo-  above-mentioned  zone  of  mountains,  and 
pie, and  retain  their  savage  customs;  but,  through  which,  in  both  hemispheres,  flow 
m  some  instances,  they  have  mingled  some  of  the  most  raa^tficent  streams  in 
with  the  white  population.  The  Indians  the  worW.  This  region  consists  of  im- 
fitill  occupy  the  greater  part  of  America,  mense  deposits  of  newer  rocks,  over 
In  North  America,  they  possess  almost  all  which  is  strewed  every  where,  as  with  a 
the  country,  except  tlte  southern  and  inantle,  the  alluvial  formation,  or  a  cover- 
eastern  parts;  that  is,  the  northern  part  of  ing  of  sand  and  gravel,  with  which  are  in- 
Spanish  America,  most  of  the  territoiy  of  termingled  roU^  masses  of  rocks.  3dly. 
the  U.  States  which  Ues  west  6f  the  Mis-  The  chain  of  motintains  of  lower  eleva- 
sissippi,  and  nearly  all  the  vast  reppns  tion  and  inferior  continuity,  which  forms 
which  ijo  north  of  the  U.  States'  territory,  the  eastern  boundary  to  the  low  countiy, 
and  west  of  the  St.  I^wrence.  In  South  and  whose  prin<^pal  masses  and  high^ 
Axperica,  they  possess  Patagonia,  and  points  are  composed  of  granite.  4thly. 
most  of  the  interior  of  the  continent-^The  The  clusters  of  islands  occupying  the  seas 
whites,  who  are  descended  from  Span-  between  Northand  South  America,  which 
iei),  Portuguese,  British,  French,  Dutch,  are,  almost  without  exceptioii,  of  a  vol- 
Daiiish,  German  and  Russian  colonists,  canic  cMigin. — ^The  geological  character 
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of  A.  partakes  of  the  simplicity  obeenrcMe 
in  her  great  mountain  ranges,  which  obey 
highly  uniform  laws  of  arrangement,  and 
are,  in  a  measure,  free  from  those  inter- 
ruptions which  occur  in  Europe,  arising 
out  of  its  numerous  chains,  whose  irregu- 
lar and  often  contradictory  structure  it  is 
frequently  difficult  to  reconcile  or  explain. 
The  two  continents  agree  in  the  prevail- 
ing primitive  character  of  their  northern 
extremities,  and  in  the  prevalence  of  vol- 
canoes about  their  eotuiatorial  and  south- 
em  re^ons ;  and  an  investigation  of  their 
geological  relations  affords  no  grounds  for 
the  common  opinion,  that  the  new  worid 
is  of  a  more  recent  origin  than  the  old. — 
For  a  more  minute  account  of  the  geol- 
ogy of  America,  see  J\/orih  Americoy  Mex- 
ico and  South  America, 

American  CoMPAinr,  the  Russian.  In 
1765,  two  Russian  mercantile  houses, 
Schelikoff  and  Gohkofl^  projected  the 
formation  of  u  regular  company,  to  en- 
courage the  fur-trade  of  the  ncM^west- 
em  shore  of  North  America.  They  erect- 
ed fbrts  for  the  protection  of  a  chain 
of  fectories  on  most  of  the  islands,  and 
induced  several  respectable  merchants  to 
join  in  their  extensive  and  lucrative  adven- 
tures. Many  cruelties  against  the  natives 
were  charaed  upon  the  company,  and  the 
emperor  nuil  was  upon  the  eve  of  sufv- 
pressing  it  altogether,  when  the  company 
pledged  itself  to  more  regular  proceed- 
ings. In  1799,  it  was  formally  established 
with  considerable  privileges.  The  em- 
peror Aleximder  took  it  under  his  partic- 
ular {Nitronaffe  at  his  accession.  The 
condition  of  the  fur-collectors  of  the  com- 
pany is  said,  however,  to  be  still  wretch- 
ed in  the  extreme,  and  only  to  be  exceed- 
ed by  that  of  the  oppressed  Aleutians, 
who  are,  in  turn,  their  slaves. ' 
'  Americanism  ;  an  idiom,  or  use  of  the 
English  kmguage,  pec^liar  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  U.  states.  The  deviations  of 
the  Americans  fjx>m  the  English  usage,  in 
their  common  laoguoge,  were  occasion- 
ally noticed,  many  years  ago,  by  some  of 
their  own  writers,  as  well  as  by  the  crit- 
ics of  the  mother  counti^.  Amonff  the 
American  authors,  who  have  animadvert- 
ed upon  them,  the  most  conspicuous  was 
doctor  Franklin,  who  was  himself  a  wri- 
ter of  great  purity  and  correctness  of 
style,  and  who  censured,  in  strong  lan- 
guage, ^  the  popular  errom  several  of  our 
states  were  continually  falling  into,"  both 
vi^ith  respect  to  *^  expression  and  pronun- 
ciation." This  remark  was  made  40  years 
ago,  when  he  himself  noted  a  few  words, 
which,  at  that  time,  he  pronounced  to  be 


objectionable  innovations  *<  in  our  parlia- 
mentary bmguage ;"  as  the  verbs  to  noHce^ 
to  advocate  and  to  progress^  the  last  of 
which  he  condemned  as  ^  the  most  awk- 
ward and  abominable  of  the  three.  The 
word  opposed,"  he  adds,  **  though  not  a 
new  word,  is  used  in  a  new  manner;  as, 
'the  gentlemen  who  are  opposed  to  this 
measure,  to  which  I  have  myself  6een  op- 
posedJ* "  Several  other  American  writers 
nave  remarked  upon  particuku*  words  and 
expressions.  The  British  reviewers  and 
other  writers  have  also,  antil  very  lately^ 
indulged  themselves  in  severe  animadver- 
sions upon  American  writers,  for  their 
occasional  deviations  from  the  Englisfa 
standard ;  though,  ih  some  instances,  they 
have  themselves  adopted  tho  very  words 
Which  they  fotmeriy  c6ndemned.  Of  thb 
words  thus  sanctioned  by  them,  the  veit> 
to  cKivocate  was,  no  longer  ago  than  in  the 
year  1793,  denounced  as  one  of  the  words 
which  the  Americans  had  <*  invented, 
without  any  apparent  reason,"  and  which 
the  English  had  '^altogether  declined' to 
countenance."  But  this  ill-fated  word, 
which  was  then  proscribed  as  an  Ameri- 
can intruder  into  the  language,  has  more 
recently  been  discovered  to  have  been 
used  as  long  ago  as  the  age  of  Milton,  the 
excellence  of  whose  prose  writings  had, 
until  modem  days,  been  eUtirely  lost  siffht 
of  in  the  splendor  and  majesty  of  his 
poetic  diction.  We  have  stfll,  however, 
some  doubt  whedier  Milton  used  this 
word  in  the  sense  now  affixed  to  it  both 
in  EnjB^lahd  and  America ;  it  viras  certainly 
used  m  a  different  sense  by  his  contem- 
poraries, and  the  present  meaning  of  it 
had  not  been  sanctioned,  as  we  strongly 
believe,  b^  any  subsequent  writers  (if  we 
except  SfOngle  instance  in  Btu*ke*s  works), 
until  it  was  brought  into  general  use  in 
America,  by  the  writera  of  this  country, 
and,  more  recently,  by  the  authori^  of 
Milton's  name,  among  English  writers, 
spme  of  whom  now  claim  it  as  their 
own,  with  as  much  zeal  as  it  was  once 
condemned.  ( See  Todd's  edition  of  John- 
sorCs  Diet.)  Some  other  words,  which 
virere  either  newly-coined,  or  old  ones 
newly  brought  into  use  in  America, 
hafve  been  admitted  into  good  writing  m 
England.  The  pOTticulars  in  which  Ameri- 
cans have  departed  from  English  usage, 
may  be  reduced  to  the  following  classes : 
— 1.  Words  entirely  new,  of  which  the 
number  is  extremely  small ;  e.  g.  caucus^ 
hoatal>le,  2.-  Words  to  which  is  affixed  a 
meaning  different  from  that  of  the  En£- 
Ush;  e.  g.  rferer,  to  girdle.  3.  Words 
whose  original  meaning  has  been  preserv- 
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ed  by  Americans,  while  the  English  have 
given  them  a  new  signification.  4.  Pro- 
vincialisms, ori^ally  brought  from  differ- 
ent counties  in  Englaud,  by  the  first  em- 
igrants to  America,  and  still  used  here, 
Just  OS  they  are  in  the  mother  country  at 
this  day.  This  class  of  words  may  be 
said  to  be  wholly  confined  to  the  language 
of  conversation.  5.  Words  which  have 
become  obsolete  in  England,  but  are  still 
in  use  in  America ;  as^  to  tarry.  It  may 
be  further  remarked,  that,  in  all  these 
classes,  a  great  proportion  of  the  words 
are  of  locm  use,  teclmical,  mere  vulg^ar- 
isins,  or  used  only  by  individual  writers, 
whose  caprice  and  affectation  of  style  are 
not  followed  by  the  nation  at  large.— We 
have  observed,  that  single  words  and  ex- 
pressions had  been  occasionally  mention- 
ed by  American  writers  many  years  ago. 
The  first  attempt  to  make  a  general  col- 
lection of  all  such  words  as  had  been 
supposed  to  be  American  peculiarities, 
was  that  of  Mr.  John  Pickering,  who  pub- 
lished a  Vocabulary  of  them  in  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  American  Academy  (vol.  3, 
p.  439),  in  the  year  1809.  This  valuable 
collection  was  afterwards  reprinted,  with 
large  additions  bv  the  author,  uiider  the 
title  of  A  Vocabtdary  or  ColUcHon  of 
Words  and  Phrases,  which  have  been  sup- 
posed to  be  peeuliar  to  the  U.  Stoics  of 
America  (Syo.,  pp.  206,  Boston,  1816),  and 
was  accompamed  with  a  Memoir  on  the 
present  State  of  the  English  Language  in 
the  U.  States.  It  contains  a  list  of  about 
500  words  and  phrases,  which  are  all 
carefully  examined,  and  traced,  in  almost 
every  instance,  to  an  English  origin.  This 
Vocabulary  has  been  freely  used  in  the  late 
valuable  edition  of  Johnson,  by  Mr.  Wor- 
cester, who  observes  that  it  "  has  had  a 
salutary  infiuence  on  our  literature,  by 
calling  the  attention  of  our  scholare  to  the 
ocx^asional  deviations  of  American  writers 
from  pure  English."  Mr.  Webster's  new 
Dictionarv  of  3ie  English  Language  (pub- 
lished 1829,  Uartford,  Connecticut)  con- 
ttdnsjnapy  words  with  their  American 
significations ;  but  this  work  is  not  so  com- 
plete in  Americanisms  as  the  Vocabulary 
of  Mr.  Pickering  above-mentioned.  We 
shall  recur  to  this  subject  under  the  article 
JEijiglish  Laiiguof^e. — We  cannot  conclude 
these  remarks,  without  directing  the  read- 
er's attention  to  the  cireumstance  that 
England  and  the  U.  States  of  America 
afford  tlie  first  instance  in  history  of  two 
great,  independent  and  active  nations 
daily  dovelopinff  new  and  characteristic 
features,  situated  at  a  great  distance  fiiom 
each  other,  and  having  a  coimnon  lan- 


guage .  and  hterature.  These  relations 
must,  sooner  or  later,  exert  a  decisive  in- 
fiuence upon  the  common  dialect ;  for  no 
language  is  so  settled  as  not  to  undergo 
continual  changes,  if  spoken  by  a  nation 
in  the  full  vigor  of  social  and  political 
life.  Authority,  in  regard  to  language,  will 
go  far,  but  never  can  witlkstand  for  a  long 
time  the  energies  and  wants  of  a  firee,  in- 
dqstrious  and  thinking  people.  Spain  and 
Portugal,  indeed,' with  the  independent 
nations  of  South  America,  present  an  in- 
stance in  many  respects  jparallel ;  but  the 
contest  of  language  will  be  more  languid, 
in  proportion  as  there  is  less  enei^  and 
activity  in  the  mother  countries,  and  less 
progress  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  as  well 
as  less  poUtical  advancement,  in  the  states 
which  .have  lately  shaken  oft' the  yoke. 

AftiERicuB  Vespucius  ;  properly,  Amer- 
igo  Vespucci;  born  Mareh  9,  1451,  at 
Florence,  of  an  ancient  family.  He  early 
made  gr^t  progress  in  natural  philoso- 
phy, astronomy  and  geography,  at  that 
time  the  three  principal  branches  of  sci- 
ence studied  at  Florence,  on  account  of 
their  importance  in  relation  to  commerce. 
In  1490,  he  went  to  Spain  for  thepurposo 
of  trading,  and  was  at  Seville  when  Co- 
lutnbus  was  making  preparations  for  his 
second  voyage.  The  success  of  Colum- 
bus's undertaking  excited  Vespucci  to  give 
up  trade,  and  explore  these  newly-dis- 
covered countries.  According  to  his  own 
account,  in  one  of  his  letters,  he  entered 
on  his  first  voyage,  under  the  command 
of  admiral  Ojeda,  May  20th,  1497,  who 
left  the  harbor  of  Cadiz  with  4  ships,  and, 
aifter  a  voyage  of  37  days,  reached  the 
main  land  of  America,  explored  the  bay 
of  Paria,  and  the  coast  for  several  hundred 
miles,  and,  after  18  months,  returned  to 
Spain,  and  was  received  with  distuiction 
by  the  court  at  Seville.  In  May,  1499, 
he  began  his  second  voyage,  the  fruit  of 
which  was  the  discovery  of  a  multitude 
of  small  islands.  This  is  his  own  account. 
But  it  is  fully  proved,  that  no  such  voyago 
as  the  one  first  mentioned  was  made,  and 
that  his  firet  expedition  to  the  new  conti- 
nent was  in  1499,  under  the  command 
of  Ojeda,  a  year  after  the  discovery  and 
examination  of  tliat  i>art  of  the  coast  hy 
Columbus.  Other  accounts  of  Vespucci 
are,  also,  inconsistent  with  the  statement 
above  given.  (See  Irving'^  Columbus,) 
After  this,  he  entered  the  service  of  king 
Emanuel  of  Portugal,  and  made  2  voyages 
in  Portuguese  ships ;  the  first.  May  10, 
1501 ;  the  second.  May  10,  1503.  The 
object  of  this  last  voyage  was  to  find  a 
westeriy  passage  to  Maku^ca.    A.  arrived 
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at  Brazil,  and  discovered  the  bay  of  AH 
Saints.  In  1505,  he  again  entered  the 
service  of  the  king  of  Spain,  but  made  no 
more  voyages,  as  appears  from  memoran- 
da, showing  that  he  was  at  Seville  till 
1508,  at  which  time  he  was  appointed 
principal  pilot  His  duties  were  to  pre- 
pare cliarte,  and  prescribe  routes  for  ves- 
sels in  their  voyages  to  the  new  world, 
which  soon  received  his  name.  This 
honor  certainly  belonged  to  Columbus 
rather  than  to  A.,  for  the  prior  discovery 
of  the  continent  by  the  former  is  not  to 
be  questioned.  We  have  a  chart  of  Amer- 
ica laid  down  by  A. ;  a  journal  of  4  of  his 
voyages,  printed  at  Paris,  1532,  in  tlie 
Latin  language,  in  2^  pages,  4to.;  and 
Amerigo's  Letters,  which  appeared  at 
Florence  after  his  death,  published  by 
John  Stephen  di  Carlo  da  Pavia.  Ves- 
pucci died  at  Seville,  ;n  1512.  Emanuel, 
king  of  Portugal,  caused  the  remains  of 
the  ship  Victoria,  in  whieh  he  had  made 
bis  last  voyage  to  America,  to  be  hung  up 
in  the  cathedral  at  Lisbon,  and  Florence 
conferred  niarks  of  distinction  on  his  fam- 
ily. The  accounts  of  his  life  are  full  of 
eontradictions  and  perplexifics.  (See  Ir- 
ving's  lAft  of  Columhus,  3d  vol.,  Appen^ 
tUXf  No.  ix.J 

Ames,  Fisher,  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
of  American  statesmen  and*  writers,  was 
bom  at  Dedham,  in  Massachusetts,  April 
9, 1758,  of  very  resectable  parents.  Soon 
after  the  completion  of  his  12th  year,  he 
was  admitted  to  Harvard  college,  with  the 
reputation  of  uncommon  talents  and  at- 
tamments.  Diligence,  regularity  and  suc- 
cess marked  his  collegiate  course  of  four 
years.  After  receiving  his  dcCTce,  in  1774, 
the  narrow  circumstances  of  his  widowed 
mother  compelled  him  to  postpone,  for 
several  years,  the  accomplishment  of  his 
original  purpose  of  studying  the  law. 
In  the  interval,  he  acted  as  an  assistant 
teacher  in  a  public  school,  and  continued 
to  cultivate  classical  literature,  to  the  sig- 
nal improvement  of  his  taste  and  fancy. 
At  length,  in  1781,  he  commenced  the 
practice  of  the  law,  with  the  stock  of 
knowledge  which  he  had  acquired  in  the 
ofSce  of  a  member  of  tlie  profession,  in 
Boston.  Opportunity  soon  occurred  for 
the  display  of  his  superior  qualifications, 
both  as  a  speaker  ana  essay  writer.  The 
fame  which  followed  his  early  efforts  con- 
duced.to  place  him  in  the  Massachusetts 
convention  for  ratifying  the  constitution, 
in  1788.  From  this  sphere,  in  which  he 
made  a  deep  impression  by  some  of  his 
Bpeeches,  {Murdcularly  that  on  biennial 
eiectioiiSy  he  passed  to  the  house  of  rep- 


resentatives in  the  state  legislature.  Here, 
he  soon  Ijecame  so  eminent  as  an  orator 
ajid  man  of  business,  that  the  voters  of 
tlie  Suffolk  district  elected  him  tlieir  first 
representative  in  the  congress  of  the  U. 
States.  He  had  not  been  long  in  that 
assembly  before  his  fnends  and  admirers 
were  satisfied  that  they  had  not  overrated 
his  abilities.  He  won  there  the  palm  of 
eloquence,  besides  proving  himself  equal 
to  the  discussion  of  tlie  deepest  subjects  of 
politics  and  finance,  and  the  execution  of 
the  most  arduous  committee  Jabors.  Ho 
remained  in  congress  during  eielit  years, 
the  whole  of  VVashington^  administra- 
tion, which  he  constantly  and  zealously 
defended,  "His  speech  on  tiie  British 
treaty,"  says  his  distinguished  biographer, 
doctor  Kii-kland,  "was  the  vera  or  his 
political  life.  For  many  months,  he  had 
been  sinking  under  weakness,  and,  though 
he  had  attended  the  long  and  interesting 
debate  on  the  question  which  involved 
tlie  constitution  and  the  peace  of  tho 
U.  States,  it  was  feared  he  would  be  un- 
able to  speak.  But  when  the.  time  camo 
for  taking  a  vote  so  big  with  consequences, 
his  emotions  would  not  suffer  him  to  bo 
silent  His  appearance,  his  situation,  tho 
magnitude  or  nls  subject,  tiie  force  and 
the  pathos  of  his  eloquence,  gave  tJiia 
speech  an  extraordinary  power  over  tho 
feelings  of  the  dignified  and  numerous 
assemhly  who  heard  it  When  he  had 
finished,  a  member  in  opposition  moved 
to  postpone  the  decision  of  the  question, 
that  they  might  not  vote  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  sensibility  which  tiieir  calm 
judgment  might  condemn." — On  the  re- 
tirement of  Wasliington,  Mn  A.  relumed 
to  his  residence  at  Dedham,  where  he  oc- 
cupied himself  witii  the  management  of 
his  farm  and  the  i)ractice  of  the .  law. 
The  latter  he  relinquished  in  a  few  yeaCra, 
ovring  to  the  decline  of  his  health ;  but  ho 
felt  too  deep  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
his  country  to  withdraw  his  mind  and 
pen  from  politics.  He  published  a  con- 
siderable number  of  essays,  relating  Chief- 
ly to  the  contest  between  Great  Britain 
and  revolutionary  France,  as  it  might  af- 
fect American  liberty  and  prosperity.  No 
writer  evinced  more  ardor  for  the  success 
of  Britain,  or  more  horror  of  the  charac- 
ter and  tendencies  of  the  French  despo- 
tism. In  1804,  Mr.  A.  was  chosen  ])rc8i- 
dent  of  Har\  ard  college, — an  honor  which 
he  declined.  When  Washington  died, 
Mr.  A.,  then  a  member  of  the  council  of 
the    commonwealth,  was   appointed  to 

{>ronounce  his  funeral  eulogy  l>eforo  the 
egislature  of  Massachusetts.-^The  injury 
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which  his  constitution  sustained  in  179$ 
was  never  fully  repaired,  ^rom  that  pe- 
riod his  health  declined,  until,  at  length, 
after  an  extreme  debility  for  two  years, 
death  ended  his  sufiTerings.  He  expited 
Juhr  4,  1806 ;  and,  when  the  intelligence 
of  this  event  was  received,  a  public  meet- 
ing of  citizens  was  held,  in  oider  to  testify 
the  general  respect  for  liis.character.  His 
remains  were  carried  to  Boston,  where 
they  lyere  interred  with  honors  such  as 
haa  not  been  before  paid  to  those  of  any 
private  citizen.^ — In  1809,  his  works  were 
issued  in  a  large  octavo  volume^  with  pref- 
atory notices  of  his  life  and  character, 
fron^  the  pen  of  the  reverend  doctor  Kiric- 
land,  president  of  Harvard  college,  who 
had  enjoyed  his  peisonal  friend^p  and 
intimacy.  The  volume  is  fraught  with 
profomid  remarks,  various  historical  lore^ 
and  eloquent  declamation.  Although  the 
political  interest  of  most  of  the  topics  is 
gone,  there  remains  much  to  captivate 
and  reward  attention  in  the  richness  of 
fency,  warmth  of  feeling,  beauty  of  lan- 
guage, and  felicity  of  copious  illustration, 
which  distinguish  almost  every  pase. 
— Fisher  Ames  lefl  seven  children  and  a 
wife,  to  whom  he  w^^  tenderiy  attached. 
'In  person,  he  exceeded  a  little  the  middle 
stature,  was  well-proportioned  and  per- 
fectly erect.  His  features  and  counte- 
nance were  fine,  and  his  manners  easy 
and  affable.  Of  his  dehvery  as  an  orator, 
his  biographer  states,  that  he  did  not  sys- 
temtiitically  study  the  exterior  graces 'of 
speaking,  but  his  attitude  was  finn,  his 
gesticulation  natural  and  forcible,  his 
voice  clear  and  varied,  and  his  whole 
manner  earnest  and  expressive.  Ac- 
cording to  the  same  authority,  all  the 
other  efforts  of  his  mind  were  proba- 
bly surpassed  by  his  powers  of  conversa- 
tion. 

Ames,  Joseph,  the  historian  of  British 
typography,  was  born  at  Yarmouth,  1688 
---^.  He  published,  in  one  vol^  4to., 
1749,  "Typographical  Antiquiti^  being 
a  historical  Account  of  Printing  in  Eng- 
land, with  some  Memoirs  of  its  ancient 
Printers,  and  a  Register  of  the  Books 
printed  by  them  flom  1471  to  1600;  with 
on  Appendix  concerning  Printing  in  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  to  the  same  time.**  Mr. 
A.  died  in  1739.  Besides  his  great  work, 
he  wrote  a  Catalogue  of  English  Print- 
ers from  1471  to  1700,  4to.,  and  several 
other  works.  An  enlai^|ped  edition  of  the 
Typographical  AntiquiUes  was  published 
l^  the  Ute  Mr.  W.  Herf)erti  vol.  1, 1785, 
vol  2, 1786,  and  vol  3, 1790. '  A  new  and 
fplendid  edition  of  Ames  and  Herbert  has 


since  been  presented  to  the  worid  by  the 
Rev.  T.  F.  Dibdin. 

Ametbtst.  (See  Quartz,) 

Amherst;  a  pleasant  and  flourishing 
post-town  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  county 
of  Hampshire ;  8  miles  N.  E.  of  North-- 
ampton,  90  W,  of  Boston ;  pop.,  in  1820, 
1917.  It  is  noted  chiefly  tor  its  hterary 
institudons,  which  consist  of  a  college, 
an  academy,  and  a  seminary  styled  the 
Mount  PUasant  Classical  hstttution*  Am- 
herst college  was  opened  in  1821,  and  in- 
corporated in  1825.  It  is  a  flourishing 
institution,  a^d  has  3  edifices  or  halls  for 
the  accommodation  of  studentd.  In  1628, 
the  college  vrsa  under  the  direction  of  a 
prc«ident^  5  professors,  one  tutor  and  2 
assistant  teachers,  and  had  211  snidents. 
.  AuhbKst,  JeflTery,  lord,  a  distinguished 
Britisli  general  omcer,  was  descended 
firom  an  ancient  Kentish  family,  and  bom 
in  1717.  He  early  devoted  himself  to  the 
profession  of  arms,  receiving  an  ensign's 
commission  when  only  14  years  of  affe. 
At  the  age  of  25,  he  acted  as  aide-de- 
camp  to  lord  Ligonier,  in  the  battles  of 
Dettingen  and  Fontenoy,  and  aflerwards 
served  on  the  staff  of  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland^ at  those  of  LaflTeld  and  Hasten- 
beck.  In  1756,  he  received  the  colonelcy 
of  a  reffiment,  and  was  appointed  major- 
general,  and,  in  the  summer  of  1758, 
comniBiided  the  expedition  against  Louis- 
burg,  which,  together  with  the  whole  isl- 
and of  Capo  Breton,  surrendered  to  his 
arms.  The  capture  of  fort  du  Quesne, 
Niagara  and  Ticonderoga  in  due  time  fol- 
lowed ;  and,  in  1760,  the  whole  of  Can- 
ada being  reduced,  general  Amherst  re- 
ceived, for  his  share  m  these  ex{>loits,  tho 
thanks  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  tho 
order  of  the  Bath.  In  1763,  he  was  made 
governor  of  Virginia ;  in  1770,  governor 
of  the  isle  of  Jersey,  and,  in  1772,  lieuten- 
ant-general of  the  ordnance,  and  officiat- 
ing commander-in-chief  of  the  English 
forces.  Besides  these,  and  several  other 
military  honors,  he  was,  in  1776,  created  a 

Ster  by  the  title  of  baron  Amherst  of 
olmesdale  in  the  eounty  of  KenL  On 
the  breaking  up  of  the  North  adminis- 
tration, lord  Amherst  was  removed  firom 
the  commandership-in-chief,  and  the  lieu- 
tenancy of  the  ordnance,  and,  in  1787,  re- 
ceived another  patent  of  peerage  as  baron 
Amherst  of  Montreal,  with  remainder  to 
Jus  nephew,  William  Pitt  Amherst ;  and, 
on  the  staff  being  re-appointed  in  1793, 
he  was  once  more  called  upon  to  act  as 
commander-in-chief  In  1795,  he  resigned 
the  commandership-in-cliief  to  the  duke 
of  York,  and,  in  1796^  i^eceived  the  rank 
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of  field-Riarahat  He  died  in  1797,  in  the 
81  at  year  of  hia  age.  A.  was  twice  married, 
but  left  no  issue,  being  succeeded  by  his 
nephew  as  albresaid.  Lord  Amherst  was 
regarded  as  a  man  of  acollected  and  tem^ 
perate  mind,  without  brilliancy  or  parade  j 
a  strict  officer,  yet  the  soldier's  fiiend. 
He  had  two  brothers,  one  an  admiral  of 
tlie  blue,  the  other  a  lieutenant-general ; 
it  is  the  son  of  the  latter  who  has  suc- 
ceeded him* 

Amianthus  ;  a  kind  of  flexible  asbes- 
tos, (q.  v.) 

Amidships  ;  the  middle  of  a  ship,  either 
with  regard  to  her  length  or*  breadth. 

Amiens,  in  Picardy  ;  a  fortified  city  in 
the  French  department  of  the  Somme, 
ffltuated  on  the  river  Somme ;  Iqn.  2° 
JS'  E. ;  lat  49°  SS'  N.  It  contains  5980 
houses,  41,000  inhabitants,  is  the  rem- 
dence  of  a  bishop,  and  has  possessed, 
since  tlie  year  1750,  a  SocUif  iPjhntdaUon^ 
an  academy  of  arts  and  sciences,  of  liter- 
ature, commerce  and  .agriculture,  a  lyce- 
um,  a  school  at  St  Acheul,  under  tlie  di- 
rection of  the  Jesuits,  a  convent  of  the 
order  of  la  Trapoe,  in  the  abbey  du  €rard, 
many  consider^le  manufactories  of  wool- 
len cloth,  tapestry,  damask  and. kersey- 
mere (of  which  130,000  pieces  are  sold 
annually),  leather,  soa]),  as  \vell  as  80  cot- 
ton factories.  The  pastry  of  A.,  also,  often 
goes  across  the  channel,  and  is  veiy  cel- 
ebrated. 

Amiens,  peace  of;  concluded  March 
27,  1802,  by  Joseph  Bonaparte,  the 
marquis  Comwallis,  d'Azzara,  and  von 
Schimmelpeniiinck.  In  1800,  England 
saw  herself  deprived  of  all  her  conti- 
nental alliapces ;  the  Kussion  emperor, 
Paul,  was  dissatisfied,  that  Malta  was  not 
restored  to  the  order  of  which  he  was 
grand  master,  and  Pitt  had  laid  an  em- 
bargo on  the  ships  of  Prussia,  Denmark 
and  Sweden,  because,  at  the  insdg^ion 
of  Paul,  they  determined  to  revive  the 
armed  neutrality  of  the  north.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  ports  of  the  continent 
were  closed  against  the  English  sh^ps, 
and  this  circumstance  f^ave  the  opposi- 
tion in  parliament  a  majority  against  the 
ministry.  At  the  same  time,  the  minister 
could  not  obtain  tlie  consent  of  the  king 
to  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics.  So 
the  Pitt  ministry  was  dissolved,  and  tlie 
speaker,  Addington,  took  Pitt's  place,  as 
nrst  lord  of  the  treasury.  The  new  min- 
istry, of  which  lord  Hawkesbury  was 
secretary  of  foreign  afthirs,  commenced 
negotiations  for  peace,  and  the  prelimina- 
ries were  signed  at  London,  Oct  1, 1801. 
A  definitive  tiettty  was  concluded  at  A. 


Itetween  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain  aad 
the  Batavian  republic,  March  27.  1802* 
England  retained,  of  her  conquests,  the 
islands  of  Ceylon  and  Trinidad ;  the  har- 
boF  of  tlie  cape  of  Good  Hope  remained 
open  to  her  ships.  France  regained  her 
colonies,  and  the  Arowari  was  made  the 
boundary  of  bor  possessions  in  Guiana  on 
the  side  towards  Brazil.  The  republic  of 
the  Seven  Islands  was  ackno\Yl<^lg^  &nd 
Malta  was  restored  to  -the  order  of  the 
same  name.  Spain  and  the  Batavian  re- 
public, also,  regained  the)r  colonial  pos- 
sessions, with  the  exception  of  Ceylon 
and  Trinidad'  The  French  were  to  evacu- 
ate Rome  and  Naples,  together  vrith  Elba, 
The  house  of  Orange  was  to  be  indemni- 
fied ;  the  status  quo  ante  beUum  guarantied 
te  the  Porte ;  and,  on  tliese  conditions,  the 
sultan  Seiim  formally  acceded  to  the 
treaty  of  A.,  May  13,  1802.  But  this 
peace  soon  became  generally  tmpopular 
in  England ;  for  the  first  consul  fitted  out 
a  great  expedition  against  St  Domingo, 
and  wished  to  place  French  consuls  in 
all  the  ports  of^  Ireland.  On  the  other 
hand.  Great  Britain  declined  evacuating 
E^pt  and  Malta,  maintaining  that  France 
had  first  threatened ;  in  which  assertion 
they  were  confirmed  by  Sebastiani's  in- 
considerate report  of  his  mission  to  Egypt 
May  10, 1803,  the  English  court  decLeu^ 
the  conditions  on.  which,  alone,  all  new 
differences  could  be  reconciled ;  demand- 
ed indemnification  for  tlie  king  of  Sar- 
dinia, who  had  been  expelled  fi'om  the 
continent ;  restitution  ot  the  island  of 
Lampedusa,  and  the  evacuation  of  the 
Batavian  and  Helvetian  repubUcs  by  the 
French  troops.  These  conditions  the 
French  refused,  and  the  court  of  St 
James  declared  war.  May  18, 1803. 

Aatilcab,  or  Hamilcar  ;  the  name  of  ' 
several  Carthaginian  generals.  A.  Bar- 
cas,  the  lather  qf  Hannibal,  is  the  most 
celebrated  of  them.  The  Roman  fleet 
defeated  his,  near  Trapani,  242  B.  C,  and 
thus  put  an  end  to  die  first  Punic  war. 
A.  began  the  second,  landed  in  Spain, 
and  subdued  its  most  warlike  nations; 
but,  as  he  was  preparing  for  an  ^{ledi- 
tion  against  Italy,  he  was  killed  in  little, 
A.  U.  C.  526,  B.  C.  228.  He  left  3  sons, 
and  is  said  to  have  made  Hannibal  swear 
an  eternal  hatred  against  the  Romans. 

Ami  or,  father ;  a  French  Jesuit,  born, 
in  1718,  at  Toulon ;  a  missionary  to  Pekin, 
who  has  contributed  much  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  China.  We  owe  to  him  the  most 
el^)orate  account  of  the  antiquities,  die 
history,  the  language  and  the  arts  of  this 
kingdom.    In  1750,  he  went  to  Macao^ 
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andy  in  the  foHowing  yedr,  by  die  invita- 
tion of  the  emperor  of  China,  to  Pekin, 
where  he  remained  till  his  death,  in  1794. 
Uninterrupted  study  gave  him  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  Chinese  and  Tartar  lan- 
guages, by  means  of  which  he  became 
acquainted  with  China  through  the  best 
sources.  Most  of  his  vatucS^le  works^ 
which  treat  of  the  witting,  the  art  of  war, 
the  music,  ^c,  of  the  Chitiese,  together 
with  a  biography  of  Confucius,  and  a 
grammar,  &c  of  the  Tartar-Mantcheou 
mnguage,  are  to  be  found  in  M^moireB 
cmicamant  PHistoire,  Us  Sciences  d  ks 
Arts  des  Ckinoisj  th6  10th  pert  of  which 
sets  forth,  in  14  columns,  his  contributions 
to  the  first  ten  volumes.  He  wfote,  also, 
iingts  dt  Moukden,  published  by  Guienes, 
ana  the  Didumnairt  TcdarmcmtckeoU' 
Dran^ais^  published  by  Langl^. 

Ammianus,  Marcellinus;  a  Roman  his- 
torian, of  the  4tb  century  after  Christy 
bom  at  Aniioch»in  Syria.  His  work,  in 
31  books  (of  which  only  24  are  extant), 
includes  the  history  of  the  Caesars,  from 
Nerya  to  Valens.  It  |nay  be  considered 
a  coi^niiation  of  Tacitus  an<l  Suetonius, . 
and  18  very  interesting  and  instructive. 
There  is  an  old  and  good  edition  by  Qro^ 
novius  (Ley den,  1693),  a  later  one  by 
Emesti  (1773),  and  the  latest  by  Wagner 
(Erfurt  and  Leipsic,  1808,  3  vols.). 

AjiinRATo,  Scipio  ;  a*  distin^shed 
Italian  historian,  born  at  I^cce,  m  Na- 
ples, 1531.  Afler  having  travelled  through 
Italy,  he  was  erpployed  by  the  grand  duke 
of  Tuscany  to  write  tlie  history  of  Flor- 
ence ;  for  which  he  was  presented  to  a 
canonry  in  the  cathedral  there.  Some  of 
his  works,  while  in  tliis  station,  arc,  1. 
Arguments,  in  ItaHan  verse,  4to.  Venice, 
im  2.  li  Dtcalume  IXalo^o  dd  Podtcu, 
8v/).,  Naples,  1560.  3.  htont  ^orentinej 
dopo  Ut  Fondaiioiie  di  FtrenUe  insino  aiP 
icmu>,1574.    He  died  in  1601. 

Ammon  ;  a  Libyan  deity.  Some  writers 
make  hini  a  son  of  Triton ;  othere'  say, 
that  he  was  found  in  a  wqod,  where, 
with  the  exoention  of  a  sheep,  no  living 
thing  wcCs  to  be  seen ;  and  aflinn,  there- 
fore, that  he  was  the  son  of  this  sheep 
and  Jupiter.  Others  say,  that,  when  a 
boy,  he  was  foiipd  by  some  herdsmen,, 
playing  in  the  sand,  between  Carthage 
and  <>rrene ;  and  that,  as  long  as  he  re- 
mained on  the  sand,  he  continued  utter- 
ing predictions,  but,  as  soon  as  they  re- 
moved him,  he  became  dumb*  Finally, 
it  is  related,  that  Bacchus,  on  his  journey 
through  India,  being  exhausted  bv  lieat 
and  thirst,  called  upon  Jupiter  for  help,  not 
far  ^rom  Xerolibya ;  thereupon  a  ram  ap- 


peared, and,  stamping  with  his  foot,  open* 
ed  a  spring  in  the  sand,  and  then  vanisned. 
This  ram  he  acknowledged  as  Jupiter 
himself,  paid  him  divine  honors,  and  ouilt 
a  temple  to  him.  According  to  Diodorus 
Sicnlio,  A.  was  a  king  in  Libya,  whose 
wifb  was  Rhea,  sister  to  Saturn,  and 
whose  mistress  was  Amalthea,  by  whom 
he  had  Bacchus.  Tlie  latter  built  that 
celebrated  temple  to  A.,  where  he  deliv- 
ered oracl^  not  by  wprds,  but  by  signs 
made  by  his  priests,  and  where  he  was 
exhibit^  under  the  form  of  a  ram,  or, 
according  to.  some,  of  a  man  with  a  ram's 
head  or  horns.  Alexander  visited  this 
temple,  and  was  declared,  by  the  priests, 
^  son  of  the  deity.  For  an  account  of 
this  old  temple  of  A.,  in  the  Oasis  of  Si- 
wah,  see,  also.  Oasis  and  Meroe. — ^A.'8 
horn  is  a  species  of  fossil,  in  the  form  of 
a  ram's  horn. — A.,  in  Hebrew  history,  the 
son  of  Lot,  by  his  youngest  daughter. 
He  was  the  father  of  the  Ammonites. 

Ammonia;  an  alkaline  substance,  dif* 
fering  from  the  other  alkalies  by  its  vola- 
tility, not  being  obtained  pure,  except  in 
its  gaseous  form,  and  hence  called  the 
volatile  aikaH  It  is  obtained  by  mixing 
together  equal  weights  of  dry  quick-lime 
and  muriate  of  ammonia  (sal  ampaMniai)^ 
separately  powdered,  and  introducing 
them  into  a  retort  or  iron  bottle,  and 
applying  heat  It  is  a  transparent,  color- 
less gas,  of  little  more  than  h&lf  the 
wei^t  of  common  an*,  and  has  an  ex- 
ceedingly pungent  smell,  well  known 
under  the  (jkl  name  of  spirits  of  haris-  ' 
horxt.  It  extinguishes  flame,  and  is  fatal 
to  life.  It  is  decomposable,  by  a  strong 
beat,  into  3  parts,  by  measure,  of  hydro- 
gen, and  1  of  nitrogen  ^aa.  It  is  rapidly 
absorbed  by  Water,  which  dissolves  one 
third  of  its  weight  of  this  gas,  or  460 
times  its  bulk,  and  forms  the  aqueous 
kmmonia,  or  aqua  ammon'cRy  as  it  is  com- 
monly termed  in  commerce.  The  process 
for  procuring  tliis  is  merely  to  connect  a 
retort,  or  iron  bpttle,  containing  the  mu- 
riate of  ammonia  and  quick-lime  (gener- 
ally slacked),  with  a  common  still  and 
refrigeratory,  and  apply  a  moderate  heat. 
It  is  Very  accurately  valued  by  its  specific 
gravity;  that  used  in  medicine  is  about 
0,350.  It  is  also  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
is  used  in  medicine  under  the  name  of 
^rits  of  hartshorn.^- Ammonm  combines 
with  the  acids,  and  forms  a  numerous 
class  of  salts :  with  carbonic  acid,  it  forms 
the  carbonate  of  ammonia  {volatile  sal 
amm4miac\  which  was  formerly  prepared 
from  the  destructive  distillation  of  animal 
substances,  but  is  now  fabricated,  in  part^ 
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by  mixing  one  proportion  of  muriate  of 
ammonia  with  two  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
in  a  state  of  drync^  and  subliming  in  an 
earthen  pot ;  and,  more  largely,  from  pu- 
riiied  sulphate  of  ammonia,  mixed  with 
one  .quarter  of  its  weight  of  chalk,  finely 
ground,  and  previously  calcined,  intro- 
duced into  cast-iron  retq/rts,  and  subjected 
to  a  red  heex :  the  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
as  it  is  formed,  is  conveyed  by  a  tube  into 
a  leaden  or  cast-iron  receiver,  where  1$,  is 
condensed  It  is  used  as  a  stimulant, 
usually  in  the  form  of  smelling-bottles, 
and  also  by  bakers,  to  raise  their  bread 
liffhter  and  quicker  than  by  yeast  done. 
With  muriatic  acid,  ammonia  forms  mu- 
riate of  ammonia  (sal  ammoniac).  It  is 
found  native  in  fibrous  masses  and  crusts, 
sublimed  in(o  tlie  cracks  of  lava^uunong 
other  volcanic  matters,  aliout  the  craters 
of  volcanoes.  The  muriate  of  aipmonia, 
of  commerce,  however,  is  prepared,  by  a 
tedious  process,  from  an  impure  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  obtained  by  tlie  distillation 
of  bones  and  other  animal  matters :  tlie 
carbonate  is  deconqjosed  by  sulphate  of 
lime,  and  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  again 
by  muriate  of  soda ;  and  the  muriate  of 
ammonia  is  separated  from  the  sulphate 
of  soda  by  crystallization,  afier  which  it 
undergoes  the  }»t>ce8s  of  sublimation  two 
or  three  times ;  and,  tliis  being  done  in 
rounded  veSsels,  it  assumes  the  form  with 
which' we  are  familiar  with  it  in  com- 
merce. The  ^Iphate  of  ammonia,  ob- 
tained in  procuring  gas-lights  for  iliumi- 
nf^on  from  coal,  is  also  made  use  of  in 
the  manufacture  of  sai  ammoiiiac.  It  has 
lately  been  discovered,  that  muriate  of 
anmionia  exists  in  tlic  water  of  tlie. ocean, 
and  tliat  it  may  be  obtained,  by  st^bliina- 
tion,  from  the  uncrystallizable  part  called 
bittern,*  This  salt  was  fbri;nerly  imported 
from  Eg>'pt,  but  is  now  manufactured  in 
Europe.  Great  quantities  are  annually* 
carried  from  Bucharian  Tartary  to  Russia 
and  Siberia. — Sal  ammoniac  is  applied  to 
many  useful  puqioses.  Occasionally^  it  is 
used  in  medicine.  A  considerable  portion 
of  it  is  consumed  by  dyera,lo  give  bright- 
ness to  some  of  their  colotx.  It  'is  also 
employed  in  tlie  assay  of  metals,  to  dis- 
cover the  presence  or  iron ;  and,  having 
the  property  of  rendering  lead  brittle,  id 
sometimes  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
shot.  By  copperemiths  and  tinners,  it  is 
used  for  cleansing  the  surface  of  the 
metals  .which  they  are  about  to  cover 
with  tin.  It  is  said  that  20  tons  of  sal 
anunoniac,  for  the  purpose  of  soldering, 
are  yearly  used  in  Rinningham. 
•  Ph;i.TfaiB.18i2,  p.46*. 


AifMOiviA,  nitrate  o^  is  fbrmed  bv  n 
rating  diluted  nitric  acid  with  cait)onate 
of  ammonia.  From  it  is. obtained  the 
nitrous  oxyde,  or  exhilarating  gas. 

Ammonia,  sulphate  of^  in  the  form  of 
stalactites,  is  found  in  the  fissures  of  the 
earth  surrounding  certain  smalh  lakes  in 
Tuscany,  also  in  the  l^vas  of  iBtna  and 
Vesuvius,  and,  dissolved  in  a  spring,  in 
Dauphin^. .  k  is,  of  late,  obtained  in  largo 
quantities,  as  a  secondary  product  in  the 
distillation  «f  coal  for  gas-Ughts.  A  chal- 
dron of  Newcastle  coal  affoi^s  200  pounds 
of  ammoniacal  liquor,  which  consists 
chiefiy  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  car- 
bonate of  ammonia.  It  is  nsed  for  the 
mauu^u^re  of  sal*  ammoniac  and  volatile 
salt. 

AHMONros.  There  were  many  learned 
men  and  philosophers  in  Alexandria  of 
this  name : — I.  A  Peripatetic  or  ra^er 
Eclectic  pliilosopher,  YfhiQ  was  the  in- 
structer  <?f  Plutarch,  in  the  firrt  century 
after  Christ.  2.  A.,  sumamed  Saccas, 
who  was  a  founder  of  the  new  Platonic 
school  in  Alexandria,  19^  (See  J^ejxm- 
^driatis,)  t).  A  disciple  of  this  school,  in 
the  5th  and  6th  centuries,  son  of  Hermias, 
scholar  of  Proclus,  and  master  of  Simpli- 
cius. 

Ammunition  Bread,  Shoes,  Stock- 
ings, &c. ;  such  as  are  contracted  for  hy 
government,  and  served  out  to  private 
soldiers. 

Amnestt  { Chreekj  fix)m  a  priv.  and  ffru<y 
.K«»,  to  remember),  in  law ;  an  act  of  ob- 
livion ;  the  entire  freedom  fr^m  penalty, 
gfanted  to  tliosc  who  have  been  guil^ 
of  any  neglect  or  crime,  usually  on  con- 
dition that  they  return  to  their  duty  within 
a  certain  period.  An  anmesty  is  oflen 
declared^  in  case  of  the  rebellion  of  whole 
districts  t>r  cnuntries,  because  it  is  i\ot 
possible  to  exercise  on  them  the  severity 
of  tho  law,  and  it  is  oflen  considered 
sufiicient  to  punish  the  leadens.  In  do- 
mestic disturbances  and  civil  wars,  ob- 
livion of  the  past  is  a  neeessaiy  preludte  ' 
to  peace.  But  amnesties  are  oflen  only 
deceitful  assurances,  of  which  modem 
history  afibrds  many  instances.  TJie  aiut- 
nesty^  or  the  religious  peace,  of  1570,  in 
France,  was  followed,  in  1572,  by  tho 
shockiiig  spectacle  of  a  government  cous-* 
ing  a  port  of  its  subjects  to  be  murder- 
ed. (See  SL  BarHtohmew^  massacre  of,\ 
The  terms  of  the  religious  peace  concludiea 
at  Passau,  1552,  contain  an  amnesty,  in 
which  the  campaign  of  the  elector,  Mau- 
rice, of  Saxony,  against  the  emperor 
Charles  V,  is  mikil^  tenned  an  excursion 
for  the  sake  of  mihtary  exercise,  and  full 
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forgiveness  is  promised  to  all  who  had 
taken  part  in  \be  war.  Also  in  the  peace 
of  Westphalia  (arL  2.),  after  much  diffi- 
culty, a  full  and  general  amnesty,  from 
the  begiqning  of  the  disturbances  in  Bo- 
hemia, was  granted.  A  general  aumesty 
was  proclaimed  in  Enffiaud,  1660,  at  ttie 
restoration  of  Charles  II,  from  which  the 
king  excepted  no  one,  and  the  parliament 
only  ihe  judges  of  Charles  I.  The  French 
revolution  is  rich  in  amnesties ;  the  vic- 
torious party  promising  them  to  their 
opponents,  or  securing  themselves  m  this 
way  -from  punishment.  At  the  restora- 
tiou,  a  formal  amnesty  was  not  tltought 
expedient :  but  in  the  Charte  CoruiUutuh' 
nelU^  (art.  11),  all  prosecutions  on  account 
of  iK>iitical  offences  are  forbidden.  Not- 
withstanding his  abdication,  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  considered  those  who  had  con- 
spired, in  1814,  to  overturn  his  throne,  as 
stUte  traitors,  and,  March  12, 1815,  granted 
them  an  amnesty,  at  Lvons,  from  which 
only  13  men  (prince  Talleyrand,  Bouri- 
enne,  tlie  duke  of  Dalberg,  &c.)  were 
excl uded.  At  the  second  restorat ion,  Jan. 
12, 181^  all  who  had  taken  an  immedi- 
ate part  in  the  usurpation  of  Bonaparte 
were  pardoned,  with  the  exception  of 
only  19  persons,  who  were  prosecuted 
under  the  decree  of  July  24, 1815  (Ney, 
Lab^doy^re,  Lavalette,  BertraBd,'Rovigo, 
&«.),  besides  *S8  others,  whom  the  king 
was  to  have  the  right  of  banishing  any 
time  within  two  monthst  (Sou It,  Bassano, 
Vandamme,  Camot,  Hullin,  Merlin,  &c.), 
and,  in  fine,  all  those  who  had  voted  for 
the  death  of  Louis  XVI  (regicides),  and 
such  i\s  had  ta^en  office  during  the 
**  hundred  days."  These,  as  well  as  all 
the  members  of  the  Bonaparte  family, 
were  banished  from  France.  Many  of 
them  have  been  permitted  to  return. 
Also,  in  the  Italian  and  Portuguese  revo- 
lutions and  counter-revolutions,  such  po- 
litical amnesties  have  been  proclaimed, 
with  more  or  fewer  restrictions.  An  ar- 
ticle of  this  nature  is  to  be  found  in  the 
peace  signed  at  Vienna  between  Prussia 
and  Saxony. — For  amnesties  in  Spain, 
see  Spain.--Of  all  tlie  instances  of  am- 
nesties which  history  affords,  there  have 
been  few  in  which  the  promise  of  for- 
giveness has  been  strictly  kept  by  the 
ruling  party,  when  seated  in  secure  pos- 
session of  power.  Generally,  govern- 
ments have  foiuid  means  to  ptmish  their 
opponents  without  openly  violating  their 
popmise  of  pardon. 

Amor,  with  the  Romans;  with  the 
Greeks,  '£(*«'»*  ,*  the  god  of  love.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Liter  mythology,  A.  is  the  son 
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of  Venus  and  Mars,  theroost  beautiful  of 
all  the  gods ;  a  winged  boy,  with  bow  and 
arrows,  sometimes  represented  blind-fbld- 
ed.  His  arrows  innict  the  wounds  of 
love,  and  his  power  is  formidable  to  gods 
and  men.  He  is  not  always  a  playful 
child  in  the  anns  of  his  mother,  but  ap- 
pears sometimes  in  the  bloom  of  youm, 
e.  g.,  as  the  lover  of  Psyche.  He  is 
brother  to  Hymen,  the  god  of  marriage, 
whom  he  troubles  much  by  his  thought- 
lessness. (See  Hmaxn  and  Cvpid.)  Ac- 
cording to  tlie  earlier  mythology  (that  of 
Hesiod  and  Orpheus),  he  is  the  eldest  of 
all  the  gods,  and  existed 'before  any  cre- 
ated being.  By  his  means  the  sterilo 
Chaos  brought  forth  Nox,  from  ^hom 
issued  Day  and  Light.  This  eldest  A.  is 
the  lofly  idea  of  the  all-exciting  and  all- 
fructifying  love.  To  him,  according  to 
sbine  writers,  Hate  is  opposed.  In  ^g-  - 
lish,-  the  god  of  love  is  less  frequently 
called  A.  than  Cupid ;  yet,  with  the  an- 
cients, Cujfido  denoted,  properly,  only  the 
animal  desire,  which  the  Greeks  expressed 
by  the  word  nu9oc. 

Amoretti,  Abbat«  Cario ;  bom  at 
Oneglia,  March  13,  1741,  died  at  Milan, 
in  1§16 ;  a  great  mineralogist,  and,  since 
the  year  17^,  one  of  the  ctmservatori  of 
the  Ambrosian  library.  Till  1772,  he  was 
professor  of  canon  law  at  Parma.  Being 
well  versed  in  modem  languages,  he  en- 
deavored to  make  known  to  his  country- 
men the  progress  of  other  nations  in-  tbo 
arts  and  sciences.  A.  was  a  member  of 
many  learned  societies  in  Italy.  Be- 
tween 1775  and  1788,  he  published,  at 
Milan,  27  vols,  in  quarto,  with  engravings, 
Mtova  scdta  tPOpuscoU  hUeressanU  sidle 
Seienxe  e  suUe  Mrtij  in  connexion  with 
several  fiieiids.  His  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  mining  obtained  him  a  seat,  in  1808, 
in  tho  Consiglio  deUe  Mimere,  He  first 
encouraged  a  careful  examination  of  the 
treasures  of  the  Ambrosian  library,  in 
which  Maio  has  since  exerted  himself  so 
successfully.  By  his  means,  the  follow- 
ing works  were  printed : — the  first  voy- 
age round  the  world  of  Pigafetta  of  Vi- 
cenza,  fixHn  1519 — 1522,  and  a  treatise  on 
navigation,  by  the  same ;  also,  the  north- 
eastern voyage  through  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific  oceans,  by  captain  Maldonado 

Kis  appeared  in  1811);  and,  in  1804, 
onardo  da  Vinci's  TVattato  deUd  PiUurOy 
with  plates ;  also  a  biography  of  this  re- 
nowned painter,  in  18^ ;  and,  finally,  in 
1808,  Codice  Diphmatko  Sanf  ^rnhnst- 
anoy  a  supplement  to  the  collection  of 
Italian  docunaentA,  of  the  8th  and  9tli  ccn- 
turiesi  by  Pater  FumigallL    Of  his  great 
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work,  IkQa  Rabdomanxia  Ossia  Etdlro- 
mdria  Animale  Ricefche  Fisicke  t  Stariche^ 
Milan,  1808,  he  published,  in  1816,  an 
abridgment,  EUemenlidi  Eldtromdria^^n' 
imaU, 

Amortization  ;  the  right  of  transfer- 
ring lands  in  mortmain,  L  e.  to  some 
community  which  is  never  to  cease. 
This  word  is  used  in  France  and  €rer- 
many  to  signify  the  redeeming  of  public 
debts.  Jhmniisaement^  from  omorHry  is  the 
French  word  for  sinking  fund, 

Amos,  the  prophet ;  a  herdsman  who 
appeared  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem, 
under  the  kings  Josliaa  of  Judah,  and 
Jeroboam  II  of  Israel,  B.  C.  850,  and 
preached  with  zeal  against  the  idolatry 
then  prevailing  in  Israel.  His  propheti- 
,  cal  book,  contained  in  the  Old  Testament, 
16  made  up  of  descriptions  of  the  moral 
profligacy  and  idolatry  of  this  people,  and 
of  threatenings  and  promises,  similar  to 
those  which  the  other  Jewisli  prophets 
have  delivered.  His  peculiarities  are  the 
use  of  certain  rural  images,  a  rounded 
style,  clearness  in  the  construction  of  his 
sentences,  and  distinctness  in  his  descrip- 
tions. He  is  among  the  best  of  the  He- 
brew writers. 

Ahpellites,  or  Candle-coal,  Or  Ca- 
nal-coal.   (See  CoaL) 

Amphiaraus  ;  son  of  Oicleus  (accord- 
*  ing  to  some,  of  Apollo)  and  Hypermries- 
tra ;  endowed  by  the  gods  With  propheti- 
cal powers.  Foreseeing  that  he  should 
Eerish  before  Thebes,  he  hid  himself; 
ut,  being  betrayed  by  his  wife,  Eriphyle 
(q.  v.),  he  joined  Polynices  in  his  expedi- 
tion against  this  city,  and  was  one  of  his 
most  valiant  wamors.  The  besiegers 
having  been  repulsed  in  one  of  their 
attacks,  the  earth  o|>ened  under  him  in 
his  flight,  and  swallowed  him,  with  his 
horses.  On  the  spot  where  this  event  is 
•aid  to  have  token  place,  at  Oropus,  a 
feast  was  celebrated  in  honor  of  him 
{Ampkiar(Ba)j  and,  not  fiir  from  tliis  city,  a 
temple  was  dedicated  to  him,  where  ora- 
cles were  delivered.  His  death  was  re- 
venged by  his  son,  Akrmceon. 

Amphibia  ;  animals  of  tlie  third  class, 
in  the  LinnaBan  system,  most  of  which, 
by  their  peculiar  anatomy,  are  able  to 
live  either  upon  land  or  in  the  water. 
Since  Cuvier's  exertions  to  introduce  a 
better  classification  m  zoology^  this  term 
has  been  superseded  by  the  term  reptUia, 
(See  Rq)HU8.) 

Amphiboloot,  in  grammar;  a  loose 
manner  of  expression,  whereby  the  sense 
may  be  construed  into  aMouble  meaning. 
It  has  a  similar  application  to  phrases  or 


sentences  with  the  word  equivocal  in 
respect  to  words. 
Amphibrachys.  (See  Rhythm,) 
Amphicttons,  court  of  the ;  an  assem- 
bly composed  of  deputies  from  the  diflcr- 
ent  states  of  Greece,  according  to  most 
authors,  established  by  king  Amphictyon, 
son  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,  according 
to  Strabo,  by  Acrisius,  king  of  Argos,  as 
a  point  of  union  for  the  several  Grecian 
states.  At  first,  they  assembled  at  Delphi ; 
in  later  times,  at  ThermopyUe,  or  rather 
at  the  neighboring  village,  Anthela.  12 
Grecian  states  sent  2  deputies  each,"  who 
assembled  with  great  solemnity;  com- 
posed the  public  dissensions,  and  the 
quarrels  of  individual  cities,  by  force  or 
persuasion;  punished  civil  and  criminal 
offences,  and,  particularly,  transgressions 
of  the  law  of  nations,  and  violations  of 
the  temple  of  Delphi.  Afler  the  decision 
was  pubhshed,  a  fine  was  inflicted  on  the 
guilty  state,  which,  if  not  paid  in  due 
time,  was  doubled.  If  the  state  did  not 
then  submit,  the  whole  confederacy  took 
arms  to  reduce  it  to  obedience.  The 
assembly  had  also  the  right  of  excluding 
it  from  the  confederadon.  An  instance 
of  the  exercise  of  this  right  gave  rise  to 
the  Phocian  war,  which  continued  10 
years. 
Amprimacer.  (See  Rhythm,) 
Amphion  ;  son  of /Jupiter  and  Antiope  ; 
the  eldest  of  the  Grecian  musicians.  In 
Lydia,  where  he  married  Niobe,  the 
daughter  of  king  Tantalus,  he  learned 
music,  and  brought  it  thence  into  Greece. 
He  reigned  in  Thebes,  which  was  before 
called  Cadmea.  A.  jomed  the  lower  and 
upper  city  by  walls,  built  the  7  gates,  and 
gave  it  the  name  of  Thebes,  To  express 
the  power  of  his  music,  and,  perhaps,  of 
his  eloquence,  the  poets  said,  that,  at 
the  sound  of  his  lyre,  the  stones  volun- 
tarily fbrmedtliemselves  into  walls;  -that 
wild  beasts,  and  even  trees,  rocks  and 
streams,  followed  the  musician.  With 
the  aid  of  his  brodier,  Ze^us,  he  is  said 
to  have  revenged  Antiope,  who  was 
driven  into  l)anishment  by  his  fiither,  and 
to  have  boimd  Dirce  to  the  tail  of  a  wild 
bull;  which  incident  is  supposed  to  be 
represented  by  the  famous  piece  of  sculp- 
ture, the  Famese  bull. 

Amphisbj:na  ;  a  genus  of  serpents,  so 
called  on  account  of^the  shape  of  its  body, 
whidi  is  of  equal  thickness  firom  heed  to 
tail;  they  are,  consequently,  difiicult  to 
distinguish.  This  occasioned  the  notion 
of  its  having  two  heads.  Dififerent  natu- 
ralists estabfish  different  numbers  of  spe- 
cies.    Doctor  Shaw  mentions  two,  viz. 
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the  dba  and  thefidigmoscL  The  alba  is- 
about  18  or  20  incnes  loDg,  and  totally 
white.  It  is  a  native  of  South  America, 
and  a  harmless  animal.  The  ftdiginosa 
is  white,  with,  black  or  deep-brown  spots. 
The  head  is  without  spots.  It  is  found 
in  many  parts  of  South  America,  and  in 
Libya.  It  is  innoxious.  All  the  other  spe- 
cies are  also  found  in  America. 

AnpHfTHEATRE,,  with  the  Romans ;  a 
building  without  a  rooi^  of  a  round  or 
oral  form,  destined  (or  the  combats  of 
gladiatord,  or  of  wild  beasts.  In  the 
middle  was  the  arena,  a  large  place  cov- 
ered with  sand,  on  which  the  nghts  were 
exhibited.  Round  about  were  Sie  vaults 
or  caves,  in  which  the  animals  were  kept ; 
above  these  was  the  gallery,  from  which 
ascended  successive  rows  of  seats,  each 
of  greater  height  and  circumference  than 
the  preceding.  The  14  first  were  for  the 
senators  and  judges,  the  others  for  the 
common  people.  In  the  year  709  fi^m 
the  building  of  the  city,  Julius  Ce^sar 
erected  the  first  large  amphitheatre  at 
Rome,  for  his  gladiatorial  exhibitions.  It 
was  of  wood,  and  was- pulled  down  after 
it  had  been  used.  Statilius  Taurus,  20 
years  later,  liuilt  the  first  stone  one.  The 
Coliseum  (q.  v.),  at  Rome,  is  the  largest 
of.all  the  ancient  amphitheatres.  In  Ve- 
rona there  is  one,  the  interior  of  which 
still  shows  the  whole  ancient  architect- 
ure, and  is  carefully  preserved;  it  is 
called  there  arena.  Of  all  the  Roman 
antiquities,  none  has  witiistood  the  efifects 
of  time  so  well  as  this  remarkable  builds 
ing.  The  form  is  oval,  and  tlie  architect- 
ure is  in  the  taste  of  the  Coliseum  at 
Rome.    There  is  another  at  Pola. 

AMPHiTRrrE;  daughter  of  Oceanus 
and  Tethys,  dr  of  Nereus  and  Doris: 
Neptune  wished  to  make  her  his  wife, 
and,  as  she  hid  herself  ih>m  him,  he  sent 
a  dolphin  to  find  her,  which  brought  her 
to  him,  and  received  as  a  reward  a  place 
among  the   stars.    As   a   goddess   and 

r)en  of  the  sea^  she  is  represented  as 
wn  in  a  chariot  of  shells  by  Tritons,  or 
riding  on  a  dolphin,  With  the  trident  of 
Neptune  in  her  hand. 

Amphitrton  ;  king  of  Thebes,  son  of 
Alcrous,  and  husband  of  Alcmena.  Plau- 
tus,  after  him  MoHere,  and,  still  later, 
Falk  and  Kleist,  have  made  the  trick 
played  upon  him  by  Jupiter  {seeAicmena) 
the  subject  of  amusing  comedies,  in  which 
the  return  of  the  true  A.,  and  his  meeting 
with  the  fiilse  one,  occasion  sevenu 
humorous  scenes  at  the  palace  and  in  the 
city.  The  French  give  this  name  to  a 
courteous  host. 


Amplification,  in  rhetoric;  the  part 
of  a  speech  wherein  circumstances  are 
enumerated  and  dweh  upon  to  excite  the 
minds  of  the  auditors.  Some  writers  on 
riietoric  understand  by  ampUficatiou  only 
the  explanation  of  a  subject  by  examples. 
The  Grreek  and  Roman  rhetorical  wnters 
meant  by  it  a  mode  of  adding  lo  or  de- 
tracting fi^m  the  dignity  of  a  subject  by 
an  accumulation  of  words  or  ideas.  Lon- 
ginus  defines  amplification  the  collection 
of  all  the  circumstances  connected  with 
a  subject,  in  order  to  give  force  to  that 
which  is  already  proved.  The  ampli- 
fication generally  embraces  botli  these 
objects.  Cicero  and  other  ancient  orators 
make-  the  amplificatio  anc^  enumeratio 
(recapitulation]  essential  to  a  speech.  In 
this  case,  ampufication,  also  called  exag- 
geration embraces  only  the  Concluding 
strokes  by  which  the  orator  sought  to 
heighten  the  efifect  of  what  he  had  said. 
Evely  one,  who- makes  use  of  this  rhetori- 
ccf]  figure,  ought  to  remember  the  simple 
and  just  remuic  of  Boileau : 

Tout  cc  qu^on  dit  de  tr6p  est  fade  ct  rebutanU 

AjfPLiTUDB,  in  astronomy ;  the  dis- 
tance of  any  celestial  body,  or  other 
object  (when  referred  by  a  secondary 
circle  to  the  horizon),  from  the  east  or 
west  points ;  the  complement  to  the  am-  ^ 
plitucle,  or  the  distance  fiom  the  north  or ' 
south  point,  is  called  the  azmtUk. — Am- 
plihtde  denotes,  also,  with  reference  to 
the  direction  of  the  magnetic  needle,  or 
compass,  the  arc  of  the  horizon  contained 
between  the  sun  or  a  star,  at  its  rising  or 
setting,  and  the  magnetical  east  or  west 
points  6f  the  horizon ;  or  it  is  the  dif- 
ference of  the  rising  or  setting  of  the  sun 
or  star  from  the  east  or  west  points  of 
the  compass.'— In  gunnery,  amplitude  is 
sometimes  used  for  the  ranse  of  a  shell, 
or  other  projectile,  fiom  its  depiuture  out 
of  the  mouth  of  the  piece  to  the  place 
where  it  falls.  Thus  the  French  enri- 
neers  speak  of  the  amplitude  de  parabm^ 
&c. 

AMPiKLijk,'in  antiqmty ;  a  vessel  belly* 
ing  oiit  like  a  jug,  that  contained  unctions 
for  the  bath ;  also  a  vessel  for  drinking  at 
table.  In  ecclesiastical  rites,  the  ampulbi 
was  employed  for  several  purposes,  such 
as  holding  the  oil  for  chrismation,  conse- 
cration, &C.,  also  for  anointing  monarchs 
at  their  coronation.  In  England  and 
France,  a  vessel  of  this  kind  is  still  in  use 
for  the  last-mentioned  purpose.  The 
French  ampulla  is  at  Rneuns,  the  arch- 
bishop of  which  performs  the  coronation 
of  the  French  kings.    A  dove,  it  is  said, 
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brought  this  ampulla  from  heaven  for  the 
baptismal  unction  of  the  crafty  Clovis  I,  in 
49G.  In  the  revolution,  this  umpulla  was 
lost ;  and  it  is  said  that  a  soldier  oiled  his 
boots  with  the  miraculous  liquid.  On 
the  late  coronation  of  Charles  X,  the  pub- 
lic papers  stated  that  a  phial  containin]^ 
some  of  this  unction  had  survived  the 
catastrophe.  The  ampuHa  of  tlie  Eng- 
lish kings,  now  in  use,  is  an  eagle,  weigh- 
ing about  10  ounces,  of  the  purest  chased 
gold.  Having  passed  through  various 
hands  to  the  Black  Prince,  it  was  by  him 
deposited  in  the  lower.  Henry  IV  is  the 
first  kin^  who  was  anointed  from  it 
(See  JlnamUng,) 

Amputation,  in  surgery;  that  opera- 
tion by  which  a  member  is  separated  from 
the  body  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
science..  Though  the  medical  art  en- 
deavors to  prevent  the  necessity  of  am- 
potation,  yet  many  cases  arise  in  which 
It  is  absohitdy  nocessary,  in  order  to 
save  the  life  of  the  patient  It  may  1)6 
considered  as  one  of  tiie  great  victories 
which  science  and  skill  have  gained  over 
barbarism.  There  is  no  decisive  proof 
that  Hippocrates  ever  performed  this  ope- 
ration. A.  C.  Cclsus,  who  lived  under 
Tiberius,  iias  left  a  short  description,  in 
bis  book  De  Re  MeiRca^  of  the  mode  of 
amputating  gangrenous  limbs.  Ptmlus 
^ginata,  alxiut  eight  centuries  after- 
wards, suggests  httle  improvement  The 
Arabians  seem  to  have  made  little  pro- 
press  in  the  art  of  suppressing  the  bleed- 
ing after  the  amputation,  which  was  stiH 
the  most  important  desiderattmi.  The 
greatest  improvements  were  introduced 
by  Pari,  a  French  surgeon,  in  the  16th 
century,  since  whose  time  amputation  has 
been  performed  with  much  skill  among 
all  civdized  nations,  and,  in  the  latest  times, 
with  a  boldness  at  which  former  ages 
would  have  shuddered,  and  with  great 
precision  and  success:  The  late  wars  in 
Eiunope  have  advanced  this  branch  of  the 
surgical  art,  perhaps,  more  than  any  for- 
mer period,  by  the  number  and  variety  of 
the  cases  requiring  amputation,  which 
they  Lave  presented.  Increasmg  knowl-^ 
edgeof  analomv  has  continually  increased 
the  boldness  of  tlie  operator. 

Amretsih,  i.e.  the  pool  of  immortaUhf; 
formerly  called  Choky  a  town  of  Hindos- 
tan,  in  the  province  of  I^ahore,  the  prm- 
cipal  place  of  the  rehgious  worship  of 
the  Seika.  It  is,  on  account  of  its  fttvor- 
able  situation  between  Cabnl  and  DeHii, 
Cashmere  and  the  Deccan,  a  place  of 
great  trade ;  but  its  chief  importance  is 
derived  fixMn  the  sacred  pond,  construteted 


by  Ram  Dass  (one  of  the  earlier  pontift 
of  the  Seik  fttithj,  in  which  the  Seiks  and 
other  Hindoo  tribes  immerse  theinseivei^ 
that  they  may  be  pmified  fixmi  all  sin. 
This  holy  basin  is  135  paces  square,  built 
of  brick,  having  in  its  centre  a  temple 
dedicated  to  tlie  Hindoo  saint  Gooroo 
Govind  Singh.  Under  a  silken  canopy, 
in  tliis  temple,  is  deposited  the  saint's 
l)ook  of  religion  and  laws,  called  (h-anVh. 
The  voluntary  contributions  of  pilgrimt 
and  devotees  support  this  place,  to  whicb 
600  priests  are  attached. 

Amsterdam;  the  chief  city  of  the 
Netheriands ;  Ion.  4° 44'  E. ;  hit  58°2.y  N.^ 
situated  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  Anistel, 
where  it  falls  into  an  arm  of  the  sea,  called 
l^or  fVye,  65  miles  from  Antwem,  240 
miles  north-east  of  PariSk  This  famous 
commercial  city,  by  the  constitution  of 
the  Netherlands,  the  capital  of  that  king- 
dom, though  not  the  usual  residence  of 
the  royal  femilVj.^-as,  at  the  beginning  of 
tlie  13th  century,  a  fishing  village  in  tbo 
possession  of  the  lords  of  AmsteK  About 
the  middle  of  that  century,  it  became  a 
small  to^D,  and  obtained  a  municipal 
government  In  1^296,  it  was  suddenly  . 
attacked  and  plundered  by  the  neighbor- 
in|^  Kcnnemers,  on  account  of  the  par- 
ticipation of  Gj'sbcrt  of  Amstel  in  tho 
murder  of  the  count  Floris  of  Holland, 
and  Gysbcrt  himself  was  expelled.  In 
this  way  Amsterdam^  together  with  Am^ 
stellan^  came  under  the  rule  of  the  countt 
of  Holland,  who  granted  the  city  many 
privileges.  Amsterdam  soon  acquired  an 
important  commerce  in  the  Baltic  sea, 
and,  in  the  16th  century,  was  a  place  of 
considerable  commerce.  The  transition 
fit)m.  the  bondage  of  its  lords  to  the  state 
t)f  subjects  of  the  counts  6f  Holland  waa 
the  origin  of  its  prosperity,  A  second 
cause  was  its  deliverance  fitran  the  Span- 
ish dominion.  It  became,  in  a  short  time, 
the  first  commercial  city  in  the  Unitod 
Provinces.  In  1585,  aft^r  Antwerp  bad 
fallen  a  second  time  under  the  dominion 
of  Spain,  its  extensive  commerce  was 
transferred  to  Amsterdam,  and  the  west- 
em  or  new  part  of  the  citjr  was  buik. 
The  city  received  new  accessions  in  1593, 
1612, 165a  In  1622,  it  contained  100,000 
inhabitants.  Its  increasing  importance 
awakened  the  envy  of  its  neighbors.  In 
1587,  Leicester  attempted  to  take  it  by 
treachery,  and  prince  WilKaro  II,  in  1650^ 
by  surprise.  Both  attempts  were  frus- 
trated by.  the  prudence  of  the  two  burgo- 
masters, Hooft  and  Bicker.  The  burgo- 
mastere  of  Amsterdam  then  acquired  'so 
much  weight  in  the  assembly  of  th« 
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states  general,  that  their  authority,  during 
the  first  94  years  of  the  18th  century, 
rivalled  thatbf  the  hereditary  stadt-holder. 
During  this  period  of  prosperity,  A- 
acquired  so  great  wealth,  that  U.  surpassed 
every  otlier  city  in  Europe.  It  was  the 
great  market  of  all  the  productions  of 
Uie  East  and  West,  and  its  harbor  was 
always  full  of  ships.  The  fame  of  Dutch 
honesty  and  frugality  increased  the  flour- 
ishing trade  of  the  city.  This  was  ob- 
structed,, however,  by  the  sand  bank  be- 
fore tlie  Pampus,  on  account  of  which 
large  vessels  could  not  enter  without  un- 
loauiing  part  of  their  cargoes  into  lighters. 
Vessels,  moreover,  could  not  sail  from  the 
Zuyder-zee,  near  the  Texel,  except  with 
certain  winds.  Finally,  A<  has  often 
experienced  great  depression  during  the 
'  continuance  of  wars.  Even  in  the  glori- 
ous ]>eriod  of  the  17th  century,  in  1653, 
tlio  war  with  England  did  such  injury  to 
its  commerce  that  4000  houses  in  the 
city  were  left  unoccupied,  and,  it  is  said, 
the  exchange  was  overffrown  with  grass. 
Commerce,  however,  afterwards  revived, 
and  continued,  with  little  diminution, 
even  during  the  unquiet  period  ft'om 
1780  to  J794,  with  th6  exception  of  the 
time  of  the  English  war,  fix)m  J781  to 
1782.  But  after  the  change  of  govern- 
ment in  1795,  the  trade  and  wealth  of 
A.  continually  dimmished.  The  forced 
alliance  of  Holland  with  Franpc,>  which 
obliged  her  to  follow  the  French  poUcy, 
against  the  powers  at  war  with  France, 
operated  to  tlie  great  di^yantage  of  A. 
Louis  Bonaparte  endeavored  to  restore 
the  trade  of  Holland  by  means  of  grants 
and  privileges,  and  even  transferr^  his 
residence  and  the  seat  of  government  to 
A.,  in  1808;  but  the  first  measure  only 
irritated  Napoleon  against  Holland,  and 
the  other,  though  it  opened  some  new 
sources  of  trade,  was  followed  by  various 
disadvantages.  ^  The  complete  nicoipora- 
tion  of  HoUand'with  France,  in  1810,  en- 
tirely annihilated  the  foreign  trade  of  A. ; 
and  many  other  measures,  as,  for  instance, 
the  introduction  of  the  monopoly  of  to- 
bacco and  of  the  droils  rkmis^  as  they 
were  called,  were  very  injurious  to  the 
domestic  trade  of  the  city.  The  revolu- 
tion of  1813  restored  the  business  of  A« 
8mce  that  time,  its  commerce  has  in- 
creased very  considerably.  Many  of  the 
long-established  houses  are  very  rich,  but, 
nevertheless,  ibr  several  reasons,  less  ac- 
tively engaged  in  trade  than  the  mer- 
chants of  Antwerp. — Besides  the  public 
buildings,  Amsterdam  contained,  in  1732; 
26,385  dwelling-houses,  besides  a  great 
•      19* 


number  of  ship-yards,  manufactories  of 
ropes,  cordag:e,  tobacco,  &c.  The  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  was,  in  1796, 217,000, 
in  1808^  208,000,  among  whom  were 
20,000  Jevra.  In  1820,  however,  there 
were  but  180,000,  of  whom  90,000  were 
Calvinists,  ,38,000  Catholics,  and  30,000 
Lutherans.  From  comparing  the  censuses, 
it  appears  that  the  proportion  of  the  male 
to  the  female  sex  is  about  4  to  5.  In  1817, 
the  number  of  the  poor  of  all  degrees 
amounted  to  39,000.  On  account  of  the 
lowness  of  tlie  site  of  the  city,  the  greater 
part  of  it  is  built  on.  pilea  A.  aftords  a 
splendid  prospect  ftom  the  harbor  by  rea- 
son of  its  numerous  steeples ;  the  view 
from  the  Amstel  bridge  is  also  very  fine. 
In  earlier  times,  A.  was  a  strong  fortress. 
Its  26  bastions,  and  its  means  of  inun- 
dating the  country,  made  even  Louis 
XIV  cautious  of  attacking  it;  but,  in 
1787,  when  threatened  by  a  Prussian 
army  of  only  moderate  ipize,  it  was 
obliged  to  surrender  afler  the  capture  of 
the-  fortified  villages  in  the  vlcinttv.  In 
consequence  of  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  mode  of  conducting 
sieges,  A.  can  be  defended  only  by  the 
inundation  of  the  surrounding  country. 
Yet  it  is  said,  that,  in  the  last  years  of  tlie 
reign  of  the  ex-kinff  Louis,  a  plan  was 
formed  for  the  regular  fortiftcauon  of  A. 
On  the  side  towa^  Haarlem,  the  city  is^ 
at  present,  protected  by  the  slqice  of  Half- 
wegen,  and  on  the  eastern  side  by  the  for- 
tress of  Naarflen.  Within  the  semicircle 
which  the  borders  of  the  ci^  describe  on 
tlie  land  side,  several  canals  form  many 
smaller  semicircles,  which  all  open  into 
the  Amstel  river,  or  into  the  Y,  or  Wye^ 
Among  the  public  buildings,  the  old  stadt- 
house  is  particularly  famous.  The  build- 
ing began  un^er  tlie  superintendence  of 
the  architect  Jacob  van  Kampen,  after 
tlie  peace  of  Westphalia,  in  1648,  which 
fixed  the  independence  of  the  Dutch 
republic,  and  it  was  finished  in  1655. 
In  the  vaults  under  the  stadt-house  are 
deposited  the  treasured  of  the  bank  of 
Amsterdam.  This  splendid  building 
stands  upon  13,659  piles,  is  282  feet  long, 
235  feet  wide,  and  116  feet  high,  without 
reckoning  the  high  tower.  The  interior 
of  this  magnificent  building  was  decorated, 
by  the  Dutch  painters  and  sculptors  of 
the  17th  century,  with  their  master-piece& 
The  patriotic  Dutch  were  therefore  high- 
ly ofiended,  when  Louis  Bonaparte,  in 
1808,  chose  the  stadt-house  for  his  resi- 
dence, and  his  attendants  and  courtiers 
occupied  the  council-rooms  of  the  Others 
of  the  city.    The  hall  prepared  for  tbt 
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reeeption  of  the  tiirone  on  thus  occasion 
is  probably  the  finest  m  Europe.  The 
magnificent  museum  of  Dutch  paintings, 
which  were  exhibited  in  the  stadt-house, 
is  now  transierred  to  the  Trippen-house. 
The  present  king,  also,  resides  in  this 
palace  (the  former  stadhujjs)^  when  he 
is  at  AmsterdaoL  The  public  weigh- 
house,  which  was  opposite  to  it,  was 
pulled  down  under  king  Louis,  in  order  to 
have  an  open  space  before  the  palace, 
and  was  transferred  to  the  western  mai!^ 
ket  The  magistrates  of  the  city  now 
assemble  in  the  former  royal  hall  The 
exchange  of  Amsterdam,  which  was  built 
between  1608  and  1613,  rests  upon  ^ve 
vaulted  arches,  under  which  the  Amstel 
flows  into  the  Dammck  water ;  it  is  250 
feet  long  and  140  feet  vidde.  The  East 
India  house,  of  which  a  whole  wing,  used 
for  granaries,  lately  tumbled  down,  the 
national  ship-yard,  and  the  magazine 
upon  the  Katenburg^  at  the  Y,  are  at 
present  used  for  other  purposes  of  com- 
mefrcc  and  navigation.  The  beautiful 
Trippen-housc,  where  the  licaderoy  of 
arts  and  sciences  assembles,  is  now  a 
temple  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  soci- 
ety ycZir  meriiii  (established- by  the  mer- 
chants), which  promotes  the  study,  of 
eveiy  tiling  that  con  occupy  and  ennoble 
the  mind;  the  society  ifodnna  d  amicUia ; 
the  tot  nut  vcaCt  algemeenf  devoted  to  the 
liberal  arts  and  sciences;  the  excellent 
reading-room ;  several  musical  societies ; 
the  Dutch,  French  and  Gerfhan  theatres ; 
the  hortua  medims,  belonging  to  the  ^Me- 
ncswn  iUustre ;  the  famous  Latin  schools ; 
the  many  excellent  national  poets, — {)rovo 
the  taste  of  the  citizens  of  A.  fbr  science 
and  learning.  Then*  regard  for  religion, 
charity  and  order  is  manifested  by  the 
numerous  churches,  by  tlic  hospital  fbr 
the  aged,  the  poor-house  and  orphan 
asylum^  the  houses  of  -correction,  the 
navigation  school,  the  many  societies  for 
humane  objects,  and  the  work-houses  of 
different  descriptions.  The  churches  are 
numerous;  araons  them  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed have  10,  Uie  French  1,  the  Eng- 
lish 1,  the  Roman  Catholics  18,  and  even 
the  Greeks  and  Armenians  have  a  church. 
The  most  splendid  is  the  new  church 
upon  the  Damm,  in  which  the  pulpit  and 
organs ^are  master-pieces;  here  you  see 
the  monuments  of  the  admiral  de  Ruyter, 
of  the  valiant  von  Galen,  and  of  the  great 
poet  Vondel;  here,  also,  after  so  many 
storms,  the  fabric  of  the  state  was  stren^- 
ened  by  the  adoption  of  the  constitution, 
and  by  the  allegiance  sworn  to  the  pres- 
ent sovereign,  March  29  and  30, 1814.    In 


the  Oude  Kerk  monuments  are  erected 
to  the  naval  heroes  Heemskerk,  van  der 
Zaan,  Zweerts  and  van  dor  Hultz.  The 
Western  Kerk  has  a  handsome  steeple. 
With  so  much  that  is  beautiful  and  great, 
and  with  a  trade  which  afifords  tlie  means 
of  support  to  evei^  industrious  man,  A. 
has,  indeed,  the  disadvantage  of  a  verr 
damp  air,  and  an  offensive,  mephitic  smell, 
which  oflen  rises,  in  summer,  firom  the 
canals.  It  suffers,  also,  fi^m  the  want  of 
good  spring-y^ter,  and  from  the  inconve- 
nience of  very  high  and  narrow  dwelling- 
houses,  occasioned  by  its  crowded  popu- 
lation. The  new  canal,  extending  from 
its  harbor  to  the  extreme  point  of  North 
Holland,  26  feet  hi  depth,  ts  of  great  advan- 
tage to  A.  It  removes  some  of  the  chief 
impediments  to  the  conamercc  of  the  city, 
viz.  the  necessity  which  existed  of  un- 
loading large  vessels,  before  the}r  could 
enter  the  h^^r,  and  of  encountering  tho 
passage  through  the  Zuyder-zee,  which 
was  pecuHariy  difficult  virith  contrary 
winds.  The  shipping  of  goods  to  ana 
from  Amsterdam  will,  therefore,  be  cf^ 
feoted  in  future  more  promptly  and 
chea]>ly.  This  canal  extends  fixim  A.  tor 
Niewe  Diep.  The  distance  between  the 
extreme  points  is  41  English  mUes ;  ba: 
the  canal  is  about  50  miles  and  a  half 
long.  The  breadth  at  tho  stir&ce  is  124^ 
Enfflish  feet ;  the  breadth  at  the  bottom, 
36  feet ;  the  depth,  20  feet  and  9  inches. 
It  passes  through  a  somewhat  marshy 
countiy,  and  touches,  besides  several  vil- 
lages, the  cities  of  Purmerend  and  Alk- 
maar.  Like  the  Dutch  canals  ffenerally, 
its  level  is  that  of  the  high  tides  of  the 
sea,  from  Which  it  receives  its  supply  of 
water.  The  only  locks  which  it  require^ 
of  course,  are  two  tide-locks  at  its  extrem- 
ities ;  but  there  are,  also,  t^vo  sluices  with 
fiood-giues  .in  the  intermediate  space. 
The  locks  and  sluices  are  double,  that  is 
to  say,  there  are  two  in  the  breaddi  of  the 
canaL  The  canal  is  wide  enough  to  ad- 
mit of  one  frigate  passing  another.  The 
time  spent  in  tracking  vessels  from  the 
Helder  to  A.  is  18  hours.— There  is  an 
excellent  account  of  this  citv^  in  a  medical 
point  of  view,  by  D.  C.  I.  Nieu wenhuijs : 
Procpc  tener  gentesktmdtge  plaaesbtschrij^ 
ving  der  Stad  Amsterdam^  Amst,  18S^, 
4  vols. 

Amsterdam;  an  island  of  the  South 
Pacific  ocean,  in  k>n.  76^  54'  E.,  and  lot 
38^  42^  S.,  first  visited  by  van  Vlamin^, 
a  Dutch  navigator,  in*  1697,  and  explored, 
in  1793,  by  the  gentlemen  attached  to' 
lord  Macarmey's  embassy  to  China. 
The  length  of  the  island,  fix>mN.  to  S.,  is 
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vpwiirds'  of  4  milee ;  its  breadth,  fiom 
E,  toW^  about  2i  niile&  A  fertile,  but 
very  soft  and  spongy,  aoil  covers  the 
idand,  which  bears  eVeiy  whera  unq\ie»- 
tionable  marks  of  ayolcanic  origin.  Sev* 
enl  springs  of  hot  *  water  were  visited 
by  the  travellers,  of  which  the  average 
heat  is  about  212°  Fahr.  T>e  soil  is  evi- 
dently a  decomposition  of  lava,  which  is 
continually  spreading  a  rich  mould  ovtel* 
all  parts  of  the  Island,  for  the  taU^  rank 
graq?  that  abounds  in  it.  The  putre&c- 
tion  of  vegetable  matters  mixes  with  this 
lava  and  unth  the  mouldering  ashes,  white 
-the  long  roots  of  the  grass  &rm  the  prin- 
cipal tie  of  the  whole.  The  soil  is  so  fight, 
tlmt  the  foot  breaks  in  at  every  step,  ^a- 
birds  abound  on  the  i^and.  Near  the 
centre  is  an  area  of  about  200  yards 
square,  where  the  heat  of  the  soil  is  so 
peat,  as  to  admit  of  no  vegetation.  Dur- 
m^  the  winter  months,  violent  storms  pre- 
vail in^A.  On  the  shores  of  the  island, 
•immense  numbers  of  seals  were  formerly 
taken,  of  the  phoeourzina  species.  The 
people  of  the  U.  S.  have  taken  more  of 
these  useful  animals  here  than  any  other 
nation.  They  are  ahogether  the  most  ac- 
tive seal-hunters  in  the  South  sea.  The 
number  of  seals  on  the  island  is  now  very 
much  less-than  when  it  was  first  visited, 
as  is  always  the  case  in  places  where  the 
animal  is  actively  hunted.-  At  first  it  was 
immense,  as  it  usually  is  in  undisturbed 
resorts  of  this  creature.  The  American 
vessels,  at  present,  generally  leave  a  num- 
ber of  men  on  the  islands  frequented  t^ 
the  seal,  and^retum  to  take  them  after 
they  have  had  time  to  collect  a  sufficient 
number  of  skins.  The  neighborhood  of 
A.  abounds  in  fish. 

Amsterdam  ;  a  small,  uninhabited  isl- 
and in  the  North  sea,  near  the  N.  W. 
^oast  of  Spitzbergen.  Dutch  vessels  re- 
sort thither  towards  the  end  of  then* 
whale-fishery.  Lon.  9»  40^  E.;  lat  79*> 
46'N. 

.  Amsterdam;  an  island  in  the  South 
sea.    (See  Tongataboo.) 

Amsterdam  IsLAiTD ;  a  small  iidand  on 
the  N.  W.  coast  of  Ceylon,  5  miles  long 
and  2  in  breadth ;  lon.  8^  1'  E. ;  lac  SP 
WN.  •  . 

Amsterdam,  New ;  a  town  in  Diftch 
Cruiana,  situated  between  the  rivers  Ber- 
Kce  and  Canje ;  lon.  57°  IS'  W. ;  lat.  6* 
SO'  N.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  government 
«f  Berbice. 

Amuck,  or  Amok  ;  an  Indian  term  for 
sla!Ughiery  and  an  exclamation  of  certain - 
Batman  slaves,  who,  when  hritated,  in- 
loxioate  themselves  with  opium,  and  nin 


fhmtic  about  the  streets.  This  is  called 
running  o-mtic^  or  a^mock. 

AiitJLET;  a  piece  of  stone^  metal,  or 
other  substsnce,  mariced  vrith  certain 
figures  or  ^^harac^ers,  which  people  wear 
about  them  as  a  protection  against  dis- 
eases and  enchantments.  The  name,  as 
well  as  the  thing  itself,  is  derived  fix)m 
the  Blast  The  word  comes  from  *  the 
Arabic  hamaU  (locket,  any  thing  hung 
round  the  neckj.  The  derivation  torn 
the  iAtin  amoUin  has  less  probabUlty. 
Amulets  serve  as  a  convenient  substitute 
for  the  talismans  of  stone  or  metal,  and 
must  be  thought  of  more  recent  origin. 
Among  the  l^irks,  and  many  people  of 
CenCral  Asia,  every  individual  thinks  an 
amulet  necessary,  to  secure  him  fit»m 
harm.  They  were  introduced  into  Chris- 
tian Europe  by  the  Jews.  With  the  an- 
cients, e.  g.,  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Ro- 
mans;  they  were  firequently  found.  From 
the  pagans  they  were  introduced  among 
the  Basifidians.  Their  amulets  were 
stones  with  the  word  Abraxas  (q.  v.] 
engraved  on  them.  The  Jev^  had 
many  superstitious  notions  about  amu- 
lets. Many  Christians  of  the  first  cen- 
tury wore  amulets,  which  were  marked 
with  a  fish,  as  a  symbol  of  the  Redeemer. 
To  the  Christian  divines,  the  use  of  amu- 
lets was  interdicted,  by  the  council  of 
Laodicea,  under  penalty  of  dismission 
fit>m  office.  With  the  spread  of  Arabi- 
an science  and  astrology,  the  astrological 
amulets  of  the  Arabians,*  the  talismans 
(q.  v.),  came  into  use  in  the  West  The 
small  images  of  saints,  which  the  Nea- 
politan seamen,  and  idmost  all  the  Greeks, 
wear  about  them,  are  nothing  but  amulets. 
The  -Turks,  the  Chinese,  the  people  of 
Thibet,  and  many  otlier  nadonsyliave  yet 
great  confidence  in  them. 

AMtrsETTE ;  a  small  1  pound  caimoh, 
employed  in  war,  in  mountainous  regions. 
Lightness  and  a  great  facifity  of  movement 
are  its  advantages.  Marshal  Saxe  recom- 
mends the  A.  strongly.  The  count  of 
Lippe  Bfickebur^  improved  it  essentially, 
and  mtroduced  it  among  the  Portuguese 
infantry.  *  Each  platoon  had  an  A.  drawn 
and  served  by  5  men.  The  duke  of  Wei- 
mar, also,  in  1798,  gave  his  riflemen  amu- 
settes.  At  present  they  are  out  of  use  in 
all  armies.    ' 

AanroDALUS.    (See  Mmtmd) 

Amyot,  James ;  an  old  French  writer, 
who  died  1593,  at  the  age  of  79.  He  was 
bishop  of  Auxerre,  and  is  known  even  in 
fornffn  countries,  by  his  much  esteemed 
tranuations  of  Plutarch  and  Diodorus. 

AicA.    This  termination,  derived  fitHn 
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the  Latin,  when  ^nnected  with  a  proper 
name,  is  used  to  denote  collections  of  the 
dayings  of  distinguished,  men,  or  of  anec- 
dotes relating  to  them.  These  collections 
are  numerous;  and  cempiiations  of  the 
same  character  were  known  even  among 
the  Greeks.  The  Memorabilia  of  Xeno- 
phon,  and  the  Lives  of  the  Philosophers 
By  Diogenes  Laertius,  are  full  of  aneo- 
<lotcs  and  sayings.  The  Attic  Nights  of 
Aulus  Gellius  contain  many  observations 
and  repartees  of  distinguished  persons  in 
Rome.  Thus,  according  to  Quinctilian, 
a  freed  man  of  Cicero  lefl  a.  whole  book 
of  his  master's  jests,  and  another  freed 
man  of  Maacenas  the  tabfe^talk  and  wit- 
deisms  of  this  distinguished  fHeud  of  the 
muse&  At  the  time  of  the  restoration  of 
learning,  the  sayings  of  famous  men 
began  to  be  collected.  The  Scaligfruma 
were  the  first  compilation  which  ap- 
peared under  that  name.  Since  that 
time,  they  liave  become  common,  partio^ 
uiaiiy  among  the  French,  who  have  oflen 
used  them  merely  as  a  vehicle  for  dis- 
seminating certam  opinions  under  ^tne 
famous  name.  Among  the  French  col- 
lections are  the  Hueixima^  Menagiana^  VoU 
tarianoy  BonaparUanOy  Bihiriana,  BrrnieU^ 
ana^J^radtianOy  &c.  Among  the  English, 
such  collections  are  also  very  common, 
e.  g^  fVaholianOy  Bacoidana,  ParrioaiOy 
&:c.  Selden's  TaWe-talk  and  Bosn^eM's 
Life  of  Johnson  are  of  a  very  similar 
character,  though  tliey  have  not  a  similar 
title.  The  Gehnans  make  not  so  much 
use  of  the  syllable  ancLy  as  their  literature 
is  extremely  poor  in  memoirs  and  works 
of  the  sort  above  mentioned,  when  com- 
pared with  the  English  or  French.  In 
some  instances,  however,  they  employed  it, 
e.  g^  Taiuhmanniimou  The  most  famous 
German  work  of  this  kind  is  Luther's 
Table-talk  ( Tischrtdeii),  Collections  of  a 
different  kind,  likewise,  bear  a  title  ter- 
minating in  owfl,  e.  g.,  PariskMOy  Revolu- 
liana,  PoUssonicmay  Ivrogniana*  There 
even  exists  a  work  entitl^  Encycloptdia- 
nOy.  ou  Didionnaxre  Eivcyclopidiqut  des  anoy 
by  la  Combe,  Paris,  1791,  4td.  M.*  Peig- 
not  has  published  a  Bibliographic  raiaofi" 
nit  des  aruL  (See  lus  Repertoire  de  Bib- 
liographies spedalesy  curieuses  d  ingtruc- 
Uvesy  Paris,  Renouard,  1810,  8vo.)— If  h 
is  allowable  to  add  the  syllable  ana  to 
proper  nouns,  still  such  words  as  Ency^ 
dopedianoy  lAUrariana^  &c.,  >vill  always 
be  barbarous  and  offensive  to  a  cultivated 
ear. 

Aha  Santa  ;  the  name  of  three  desert 
islands  m  the  Atlantic  ocean,  W.  Ion.  43^ 
44',  S.  lau  y  SCK,  near  the  coast  of  Bra- 


zil,  in  the  bay  of  San  Luis  de  Mafunaafci; 
also  of  cm  island  on  the  coast  of  die  proT- 
ince  of  Maianham,  called  Doa  Macomes 
by  the  Portuguese,  and  of  another  in  the 
straits  of  Magellan,  on  the  northern  coast, 
near  the  entrance  of  the  South  sea.  Also 
the  name  of  Several  points, 

AifABAPTisTs  (from  the  Greek  avu  and 
(iunxi'im)  ^  a  name  given  to  a  Christian 
sect  by  their  adversaries,  because  they 
objected  to  infant  baptism ;  they  baptized 
again  those  who  jome<l  their  sect»  and 
hence  their  name.  It  is  certain  that  in- 
fant baptism  was  not  customary  in  the 
earii<^  jjeriod  of  the  Christian  church. 
(See  Baptiiem.)  In  the  middle  ages,  it 
was  declared  invalid  by  many  dissenting 
parties,  as  the  Pctrobusians,  Catharists, 
Picards,  &;c.;  but  in  the  prevailing 
church,  fbr  important  reasons,  it  was 
retained.  In- 1521,  when  the  progress  of 
the  reformation  had  opened  the  way  to 
new  opinions,  some  enemies  of  infant 
baptism  appeared  at  Zwickau,  in  Saxony,* 
united  partially  with  the  rebels  in  the 
peasants'  war,  and  were  completely  sep- 
arated, by  their  lawless  fanaticism,  from 
llje  Protestant  cause.  (See  Mftnster.) 
With  the  baptism  of  adults,  performed 
even  by  laymen,  they  connected  princi- 
ples subversive  of  all  religious  and  civil 
order.-  They  acloiowledged  neither  ec- 
clesJHStical  nor  civil  authority;  and  at- 
tempted to  bring  about  a  perfect  equality 
of  idl  Christians.  The  vast  increase  of 
their  adherents  firom  the  year  1524,  espe- 
cially among  the  common  people  on  tha 
Rhine,  in  Westphalia,  Holstein,  Switzer- 
land, and  the  Netherlands,  was  soon  met  by 
severe  measures  on  the  part  of  the  ma^s- 
trates.  Afler  1 525",  imperial  and  ecclesias- 
tical decrees  were  issued  agauist  the  An- 
dsaptists  in  Germany,  and  many  were 
put  to  death,  afler  being  ur^  to  recant* 
The  same  happened  in  Switzerland  and 
in  tlie  Netherlands.  Still,  new  associa- 
tions of  this  sect  were  perpetually  fbrmed 
by  itinerant  prophets  and  teachers ;  and 
their  doctrines  consisted  of  the  following 
propositions :  "  Impiety  '  prevails  every 
where.  It  Is  therefore  necessary  that  a 
new  family  of  holy  persons  should  be 
founded,  enjbying,  withdut  distinction  of 
sex;  the  gift  of  propliecy  and  skill  to  in- 
terpret divine  revelations.  Hence  they 
need  no  learning ;  for  the  internal  word 
is  more  than  me  out\%*ard  expression. 
No  Christian  must  be  suffered  to  engage 
in  a  legal  process,  to  hold  a  civil  office,  to 
take  an  oath,  or  to  hold  any  private  prop- 
erty ;  but  all  things  must  be  m  common." 
With  such  sentiments,  John  Bockhold,  or. 
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Bedc«l0on,  a  tailor  of  Leyden,  ag^d  S6; 
end  John  Matthias,  or  M atthiesea,  a  baker 
of  Harl^ii,  came,  in  15^  to  Monster  in 
Westpha&i,  a  city  which  had  adopted  the 
doctnnes  of  the  reitmnation.  Here  they 
0oen  gained  over  a  p6rtion  of  the  excited 
popukkce,  and,  among  the  rest,  Rothraann, 
a  rrotestant  clergyman,  a^d  the  coUnseHor 
Knipperdolling.  The^roaffi8tnltes  in  vain 
excluded  them  from  the  chorohea.  They 
obtained  possession  of  the  cooneil-hoiue 
by  violence.  Their  numbeis  daily  in«- 
<;reased,  and,towiffds  the  end  of  the  year, 
they  extorted  a  treaty,  securmg  the  reli- 
gious liber^  of  both  parties.  Being 
strengthened  by  the  acceasion  of  the 
restless  spirits  of  the  adjacent  cities^  they 
soon  made  themselves  mastera  of  the 
town  by  fi>rce^  and  expelled  their  adver- 
saries. Matthiesen  came  forward  as  their 
prophet,  and  persuaded  the  people  to 
devote  their  gold  and  silv^  and  movA.-- 
hie  property  to  the  Common  use^  and  to 
hum  all  their  books  but  the  Bible.  But 
ID  a  sally  a^nst  the  bishop  of  MAnster, 
who  had  laid  siege  to  the  city,  he  lost  liis 
life.  He  was  succeieded  in  the  prophetic 
office  by  Bockhold  and  Kn^yperdoUing, 
'£he  chorches  vrere  destroyed,  and  twelve 
judees  were  set  over  the  tribes,  as  in  Is- 
rael; but  even  this  form  of  government 
was  soon  abolished,  and  BodUiold,  uhder 
tlic  n&mc  o€John  o/LeyiUn,  raised  himself 
to  the  dimity  of  king  m^Vew  Zitm  (so  the 
Anabaptists  of  Miinster  srjied  their  king- 
dom), and  caused  himself  to  be  formaUy 
crowned.  From  this  period  ( 1534),  Miin- 
eter  vras  a  theatre  of  all  the  excesseci  of 
fanaticism,  lust,  and  cruelty.  The  intro- 
duction of  polygamy,  and  the  ne^ect  of 
civil  order,  concealed  from  the  iaratuoted 
people  the  avarice  and  madness  of  the 
young  tyrant,  and  the  daily  increase  of 
danger  fit>m  alm)ad.  Bockhold  lived  in 
princely  luxury  and  magnificence;  he 
sent  out  seditious  proclamations  against 
neighboring  rulers,  against  the  pope  and 
I^uther;  he  threatened  to  destroy  with 
.  his  mob  all  who  differed  in  opinion  from 
him,  made  himself  an  object  of  terror  to 
his  subjects  by  frequent  executions,  and, 
while  femine  and  pestilence  raged  in  the 
cit\%  persuaded  the  wretched,  deluded  in- 
habitants to  a  stubborn  resistance  of  their 
hesiogersL  The  city  was  at  last  taken,  lune 
24, 1535,  by  treacher}',  though  not  without 
a  brave  defence,  in  which  Kothraann  and 
otherd  were  killed,  and  the  kingdom  of  the 
Anabaptists  destroyed  by  the  execution  of 
the  chief  men.  Bockhold  and  two  of  his 
most  active  companions,  KnipperdoQing 
and  .Krechting,  were  torturod  to  death 


with  red-hot  phscers,  and  tfaeii  hung  op 
in  iron  cages  on  St.  Lambert's  steeple  at 
Mfinster,  as  a  tenor  to  all  rebels^Iu  the 
mean  time,  some  of  the  26  aposdes,  who 
were  sent  out  by  Bockhold  to  extend  the 
limits  of  his-kingdom,  had  been  successfid 
in  various  places,  and  many  independent 
teachers,  whopreached  the  same  doctrines, 
continued  active  in  the  work  of  founding 
a  new  emjrife  of  pure  Christians,  and 
propagating  their  visions  and  revelations 
u  the  countries  above-mentioned.  It  is 
true  that  they  rejected  the  practice  of  pol- 
ygamy, commtuiity  of  goods,  and  intol- 
eiance  towards  those  of  different  opin- 
ions, which  had  prevailed  in  Mfinsterf 
but  they  enjoined  upon  their  adherents 
the  other  doctrines  of  the  early  Anabap- 
tists, and  certain  heretical  opinions  m 
regaoid  to  the  humanity  of  Christ,  oc- 
camoned  by  the  controversies  of  that 
dav  about  the  sacrament  The  most 
celebrated  of  these  Anabaptist  prophets 
were  MelchiorHoffinann  and  David  Joris. 
The  former,  a  fiirrier  from  Swabia,  first 
appeared  as  a  teacher  in  Kiel,  in  1527; 
afterwards,  in  1529,  in  Emden ;  and  final- 
ly  m  Strasbuiv,  where,  in  1540, -he  died 
in  prison.  He  nmied,  <^efly  by  his  mag- 
nificent premises  of  a  future  elevation  of 
himself  and  his  disciples,  a  peculiar  sect, 
whose  scattered  members  retained  the 
name  of  Hoffinanmsts^  in  Germcmy,  till 
their  remains  were  lost  among  the  Ana- 
baptists. They  have  never  owned  that 
.HofTmann  recanted  before  his  death.  Da- 
vid loris,  or  Creorge,  a  glass-painter  of 
Delft,  bom  1501,  and  re-baptized  in  1534, 
showed  more  depth  of  mind  and  warmth  of 
imagination  in  hie  various  works.  Amidst 
the  confrision  of  ideas,  wiiich  prevails  in 
them,  they  dazzle  by  their  elevation  and 
fervor.  In  his  endeavors  to  unite  the  dis- 
oprdant  parties  of  the  Anabaptists,  he  col- 
lected a  party  of  duiet  adherents  in  the 
country,  who  studied  his  works  (as  the 
Gichtelians  did  those  of  Bohme),  especially 
his  book  of  miracles,  which  appeared  at 
Deventer  in  1542,  and  revered  huh  as  akind 
ofnewMesaah.  Unsettled  in  his  opinions, 
he  travelled  a  long  time  from  place  to  place, 
till,  at  last,  to  avoid  persecution,  in  1554, 
he  became  a  citizen  of  Bale,  under  the 
name  of  John  of  Bru^.  In  1556,  after 
an  honorable  life,  he  died  there,  among 
the  Calvinists.  In  1559,  his  long-con- 
cealed heresy  was  first  made  |>ublic  H» 
was  accused^  though  without  much  rea- 
son, of  profligate  doctrines  and  conduct^ 
and  the  council  of  Bale  condemned  him, 
and  ordered  his  body  to  be  burnt.  A 
friend  of  Joris  was  Nicholas,  the  founder 
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of  the  FamilkrtSy  who  do  not  belong,  how- 
ever, to  the  Aiiakapti8t&  Afler  the  dis- 
turbances at  Miinster,  an  opinion  slowly 
gained  ground  among  the  Protestants,  that 
no  heretic  could  be  punished  with  death 
unless  he  was  guilty  of  exdting  disturb- 
ances ;  hence  these  and  similar  parties  of. 
separatists  were  permitted  to  remain  im- 
molested,  provided  they  continued  quiet 
But^  till  after  the  middle  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, prophets  were  constantly  rising  up 
among  tne  Anabaptists,  and  subverting 
civil  order.  Of  the  heretics  executed  by 
Alva  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  a  large 
proportion  were  Anabaptists.  In  fact, 
they  were  never  worthy  of  toleration, 
till  quiet  and  good  order  were  intro- 
duced among  them.  The  institutions  of 
Menno  were*  the  first  occasion  of  this 
chaiiffe.  This  ju^ipus  man,  about  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century,  united  them 
in  regular  societies,  which  fonned  an  in- 
dependent church,  t^ldeB  the  name  of 
MenrumUes,  MermutSf  or  AnabcofHsts,  as 
they  are  still  called  in  the  north  of  Ger- 
many and  in  Holland,  imitating  strictly 
(he  peculiarities  of  the  primitive  apostoli- 
cal church.  But  he  could  not  prevent 
the  divifflon,  which  todi  place  among 
them  as  early  as  1554,  in  regard  to  the 
degree  of  severity  necessary  in  case  of 
excommunication.  The  stricter  party 
punished  every  individual  transgression 
against  morality  and  chuit^b  order  with 
excommunication,  and  carried  their  se- 
verity so  &r  that  near  relations,  eveiv 
husb^ds  and  vnve8,.were  obliged  to  re- 
nounce all  connexion  with  one  another, 
in  case  of  such  punishment  The  more 
moderate  party  resorted  to  excommuni*- 
cation  only  in  case  of  long-continued  dis- 
obedience to  the  commands  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Moreover,  they  never  inflicted 
this  punishment  till  after  various  kinds  of 
warnings  and  reproof  {gradua  admoni' 
tionis)^  and  even  then  it  did  not  extend 
beyond  the  relation  of  the  individual 
excommunicated  with  the  church.  As 
neither  party  would  yield,  and  ^e  ^ct 
often  excluded  the  moderate  from  their 
communion,  the  Anabaptists  have  contin- 
ued, to  this  day,  dividea  into  two  parties. 
The  moderate  party  were  called  Water- 
landers,  because  their  earliest  congrega- 
tions lived  in  the  Waterland,on  the  Pam^^ 
pus  in  the  north  of  Holland,  and  in 
Franeker.  By  the  strict  party  they  were 
styled  the  OroM,  and  even  the  Dung-carts, 
as  a  designation  of  their  inferior  purity. 
This  latter  party,  who  consisted  of  the 
Frieslandere  \t^  and  about  Emden,  Flem- 
ish reftigees  (Flemingians),and  Germans, 


called  thcraselvc!S  the  Pure  (Dit  fHricfi)^ 
i.  e.  the  Blessed,  the  Strict,  Menno  did  not 
wholly  adopt  the  excessive  rigor  of  the 
Pure,  nor  yet  would  he  abuidon  the 
Friestanders,  among  whom  he  taught 
Immediately  after  Us  -death,  in  1565,  a 
contest  broke  out  among  the  Pure,  and 
they  divided  in^p  three  parties.  Of  these, 
the  Flemingi^ns  were  more  severe  and 
fanatical  than  the  rest,  and  maintained 
the  utmost  severity  in  regard  to  excom- 
munication ;  the  Frieslanders  did  not  in- 
deed  exercise  this  discipline  on  whole 
Congregations,  nor  extend  the  curse^  in 
the  case  of  individuals,  to  the  destruction 
of  their  family  relations;  the  Gennans 
were  distinguished  from  the  Frieslanders 
only  by  more  carefully  avoiding  all  luxury. 
To  tlie  party  of  these  Gennans  belonged 
those  wno  were  settled  in  Holstein,  Prus- 
sia, Dantzic,  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine, 
Juliers,  Alsace,  and  Switzerland,  and  the 
numerous  Anabaptists,  who  inhabited  Mo- 
ravia till  the  30  years'  war.  In  1591 ,  they 
were  united  ag&in  with  the  Frieslanders 
by  means  of  uie  concept  of  Cologne,  so 
called,  or  articles  of  &itn,  chiefly  mcause 
their  separation  was  iiyurious  to  com- 
merce,  m  which  the  Anabaptists  soon 
became  much  engaged.  Widi  these  two 
sects,  thus  connected,  afier  many  attempts 
towards  reconciliation  and  fl*iendship,  ttie  - 
strictest  Anabaptists  at  length  joined  them- 
selves, and  certain  articles  of  faith  were 
adopted  by  the  whole  bodjr..  But  these  ar- 
rangements were  insufficient  to  check  the 
bitterness  with  which  they  persecuted  one 
ano^er.  Soon  after  the  union  of  the  Fries- 
landers with  the  Germans,  a  large  number 
of  malcontents  left  the  former,  because 
they  were  displeased  with  this  connexion 
onii  the  laxness  of  ^e  church  discipline^ 
Under  Jan  Jacob,  their  teacher,  they  consti- 
tuted a  separate  church  on  the  most  Hgid 
Srincipfes.  They  Were  not  numerous, 
during  the  negotiations  of  the  Fleinin- 
gians  with  the  Frieslandera,  there  appear- 
ed among  the  former  aFriesland  peasant^ 
Uke-Waflis,  who  held  the  opinion  that 
Juudas  And  the  high-priests  were  blessed, 
because  in  the  murder  of  Jesus  they  had 
executed  the  designs  of  God.  In  1637, 
he  collected  a  party  of  individuals,  who 
adopted  this  opinion,  but  still  remained 
distmct  from  the  other  Anabaptists,  on 
account  of  th^ir  aversion  to  the  excessive 
strictness  of  the  ancient  Flemingians. 
The  Uke-Wallists,  or  Gr&mngenisls,^  so 
called  because  the  sect  arose  in  the  terri-^ 
toiy  of  Grdnin^n,  received  the  malcon- 
tents  of  the  umted  parties^  and  therefbre 
called  themselves  emphatically  the  en- 
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wienl  Flemngicms'^  or  the  eaicierd  Fnes^ 
landers;  but,  by  their  adversaries,  tliey 
were  denominated  tlie  Dompders,  i,  e. 
Dippers^  because  some  of  their  churches 
used,  in  baptism,  the  three-fold  immersion 
of  the  ivhole  body.  The  other  Anabap- 
tSsts,  on  the  contrary,  regarded  the  sprin- 
kling of  the  head  as  sunicient.  Beyond 
Friesland,  though  not  numerous,  they 
spread  to  Lithuania  and  Dantzic.  The 
Anabaptists  in  Graiicia,  a  part  of  the  an- 
cient Moravia,  who  were  divided,  on  ac- 
count of  their  dress,  into  Buttoners  (those 
who  buttoned  their  clothes]  and  Pinners 
(those  who  used  wire  pins  instead  of  but- 
tons, and  wore  long  b^Sards),  and  compre- 
hendea  about  24  iamiUes  of  the  simple 
country-people,  agreed  with  the  Uke-Wal- 
lists  in  maintaining  the  ancient  doctrines 
and  strict  exercise  of  exconununication, 
and  were  distinguished  for  purity  of  mor- 
als. The  ancient  Flemingtans,  or  the 
strictest  sect  of  Anabaptists,  persevere 
firmly  in  the  ancient  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices of  the  sect  *  They  r^ect  the  wonl 
person^  m  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
and  explain  the  purity  of  the  human 
nature  in  Christ,  according  to  Menno,  by 
saying,  that  he  was  created  out  of  nothing 
by  God,  in  the  Womb  of  Mary,  although 
he  was  nourished  by  the  blood  of  the 
mother.  They  view  th^  baptism  of  their 
own  party  as  alone  valid,  and  practise 
the  washi^ig  of  feet,  as  an  act  commanded 
by  Christ,  not  only  towards  travellers  of 
their  own  party,  like  the  Pure,  but  even 
in  reUgious  assemblies.  Like  Anabap- 
tists in  general,  they  view  as  improper, 
oaths,  the  discharge  of  civil  offices,  and 
all  defence  of  property,  liberty  or  life, 
which  requires  violence  against  their 
fellow-men.  Hence  they  were  formerly 
called,  without  distinction,  the  unarmed 
ChrisHmia,  Only  in  this  particular,  and  in 
church-discipliue,  are  the  ancient  Flem- 
ingiaus  more  strict  than  the  other  Ana- 
baptists. Immorality,  the  ^  bearing  of 
arms,  marriage  with  a  person  out  of  their 
church,  extravagance  in  dress  or  furni- 
ture, they  punish  by  excommunication^ 
without  gradus  admonilionis^  and  extend 
their  discipline  to  domestic  life.  Those  of 
Dantzie  excluded  persons  who  had  their 
portraits  painted,  as  a  punishment  for 
their  vanity.  In  general,  they  strive  to 
imitate,  with  the  utmost  exactness,  the 
simplicity  and  purity',  and  the  democrat- 
ic government,  of  die  earliest  apostolic 
church,  the  restoration  of  which  was 
originallv  the  object  of  every  Anabaptist. 
Hence  they  appoint  their  teachers  by  a 
¥ote  of  the  whole  church>  forbid  them  to 


enjoy  any  political  office,  and  place  but 
little  value  on  learning.  In  modern  times, 
it  is  true,  they  have  gradually  remitted 
their  severity,  and  given  up,  in  particular, 
the  rebapdsiu  of  proselytes  finom  other 
Anabaptist  sects,  while  Christians,  who 
have  only  been  baptized  in  infancy,  are 
admitted  into  any  sect  of  the  Anabaptists 
only  after  rebaptism.  The  Flemingians, 
Frieslandera  and  (Germans,  who  hadf  uni- 
ted, 1649,  and  at  first  belonged  also  to  the 
Pure,  gradually  sided  with  the  moderate 
party,  with  whldi  they  are  now  reckoned. 
— ^A  division  took  place  in  the  general 
church  of  the  united  Waterianders,  Flem- 
ingians, Friesianders  and  Germans,  hi 
1664,  on  account  of  the  favor  with  which 
a  part  of  them  regarded  the  doctrines  of 
the  Remonstrants.  Galenus*  Abrahams- 
sohn,  of  Haen,  a  learned  physiciao  and 
teacher  of  the  Anabaptists,  of  a  gentle  dis- 
position and  distinguished  talents,  was  tho 
leader  of  this  new  party,  which  was  called, 
after  him,  the  sect  of  the  Gaknists,  He 
maintained  that  sound  doctrine  is  less  de« 
cisive  of  Christiail  worth  than  a  pious  life ; 
and,  therefore,  church-communion  should 
be  refused  to  no  virtuous  person,  l)elieving 
in  the  Scriptures.  But  he  betrayed,  by 
.these  opinions,  his  Socinian  views  of 
Christ  and  the  Holy  GhoSt.  Samuel 
Apostool  (also  a  physician  and  teacher  of 
the  church)  and  the  orthodox  party  in  ir, 
declared  themselves  opposed  to  such  in- 
novations, and  determined  to  maintain 
their  ancient  faith  and  discipline. — Be- 
sides tlie  branches  of  the  ancient  Flem- 
ingians, or  the  proper  Pure,  described 
alK>ve,  there  are  now  two  leading  parties 
of  Anabaptists, — ^thc  ApostooUaiis,  wiro, 
from  their  attachment  to  the  ancient  con- 
fessions, founded  on  the  doctrines  of 
Menno,  are  called  MermoniteSj  in  a  more 
Umited  use  of  that  word;  and  the  Galon- 
ists,  who  are  likewise  styled  Remonstrants 
and  ^rmman  Baptists,  after  Arminius, 
the  founder  of  the  Remonstrants.  Tho 
Mennonites,  as  they  belong  to  the  mod- 
erate party,  no  longer  maintain  Men- 
no's  doctrine  of  the  creation  of  Christ  in 
the  womb  of  Mary ;  they  rebaptize  no 
proselyte,  and  punish  none  but  gross 
crimes  with  excommunication,  and  that 
not  without  previous  warning.  They  do 
not  reqube  church-members  utterly  to 
avoid  die  excommunicated.  They  care- 
fully proliibit  oatlis,  military  service,  and 
the  holding  of  civil  offices.  The  confes- 
sion of  fkith  of  tlie  true  Mennonites,  com- 
posed by  Comelhis  Riss,  one  of  their 
teachers,  and  published  in  .German,  at 
Hambuigf  in  1776,  corresponds,  in  almost 
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every  point,  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Cal-. 
vinist  church. — The  Remonstrants  hare 
departed  the  most  widely  from  the  faitJi 
and  order  of  the  ancient  Anabaptists. 
They  reject  all  symbohcal  books,  and 
permit  the  noost  unrestrained  reading; 
nence  they  have  among  tliera  many  So- 
cinians.  They  tolerate,  in  the  bosom  of 
the  church,  those  of  a  different  iiiith,  and 
receive  Cliristians  of  all  creeds,  but  only 
in  a  few  congregations  without  rebaptism. 
They  consider  Uie  Pure  end  Meimonites 
as  brethren;  seldom  exclude  members, 
except  fix>m'the  sacrament,  and  this  not 
so  frequently  as  the  latter  parties ;  permit 
military  service,  and  the  discharge  of 
civil  omces,  and  even  an  oath  of  testimo- 
nv,  and  prohibit  only  the  oath  of  promise. 
They  allow  of  leanung,  and  have  erected 
a  seminary  at  Amsterdam  for  the  educa- 
tion of  ministers,  to  which  young  men  of 
the  Mennonite  party  are  also  admitted. 
In  Holland,  the  Ansibaptists  obtained  tol- 
eration under  William  1,  and  complete  re- 
ligiMis  liberty  in  1G26.  There  are  now  in 
timt  country  131  churches,  and  18^3  teach- 
ers of  all  the  parties  of  Anabaptists,  of 
whom  tlie  majority  belong  to  the  Remon- 
strants, about  one  third  to  the  Mennonitcs, 
and  a  few  small  congregations  to  the  Pure. 
The  Anabaptists  in  Germany,  where  they 
are  most  numerous,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  in  East  Prussia,  Switzerland,  Al- 
sace and  Lorraine,  consider  themselves 
proper  Mennonites.  In  tlic  religious  wor- 
ship of  all  these  ^rties,.  there  is  but  a 
trifling  difference  Irom  tlie  forms  of  the 
Protestant  service ;  but  they  more  nearly 
resemble  the  Calvinists  tlian  the  Luther- 
ans. The  Pure  have  elders  or  bishops 
who  administer  the  sacraments,  ministers 
who  preach,  and  deacons  or  almoners. 
All  these  ofiicers  are  chosen  by  tlie  vote 
of  the  churches.  The  Mennonitcs  have 
ministers  or  deacons,  of  whom  the  former 
are  the  proper  pastors,  and  the  latter  only 
exhortcrs  or  preachers ;  but  both  are  cho- 
sen by  the  ecclesiastical  council  or  pres- 
bytery. The  Remonstrants  pursue  a  sim- 
ilar cdurse.  In  general,  the  Anabaptists 
still  deserve  the  j)rai8e  formerly  bestowed 
upon  them,  of  diligence,  industry,  order 
and  purity  of  morals.  Many  of  them, 
however,  have  beeome  so  accustomed  to 
the  manners  of  the  world,  that  the  pecu- 
harities  of  this  sect  have  gradually  worn 
Hway,  and  the  sect  itself  seems  hastening 
to  decay.  The  Baptists  (q.  v.)  in  Eng- 
land form  a  distinct  sect,  without  any 
connexion  with  tlie  successors  of  the  an- 
cient Anabaptists  here  described. 
AiiACBAEsis  THE  Youif  osR»  a  Scythittiy 


and  brother  of  the  king  Saulus,  was  m 
lover  of  wi^m  and  of  the  sciences,  and 
esteemed  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of 
Greece.  The  love  of  knowledge  induced 
him  to  leave  his  barbarous  countiyy  and 
travel  among  the  more  civilized  nations. 
In  the  time  of  Solon,  he  visited  Athens^ 
irom  whence  he  proceeded  to  other  coun- 
tries. After  his  return,  the  king  put  him 
to  di^ath,  in  order  to  prevent  the  introduc- 
tion of  th^  effeminate  maimers  and  wor- 
ship of  tlie  Greeks,  which  was  attempted 
by  A.  (See  Voyage  du  jeune  JtnacharsU^ 
pwr  BarihiUmi ;  see  also  the  translation. 
Travels  qf  Jinacharsts  the  Yott$ig€r,) 

AivACHORETs,  or  Aif  cnoRETs,  in  ^cclea- 
astical  history,  were  a  celebrated  class  of 
religious  persons,  who  generally  passed 
their  hves  in  cells,  from  which  they  never 
removed.  Their  habitations  were,  in 
many  instances,  entirely  separated  fipom 
the  abodes  of  other  men,  sometimes  in  the 
depth  of  wildernesses,  in  pits  or  caverns; 
at  other  times,  several  of  these  individu- 
als fixed  theur  habitations  in  the  vicinity 
of  each  other,  when  their  cells  were 
called  by  the  collective  name  of  lawra; 
but  they  always  Uved  personally  separate. 
Thus  the  laura  was  distinguished  from 
the  ccmobium  or  convent,  where  the 
monks  hved  in  society  on  a  common 
stock ;  and  the  anachoret  differed  from  a 
hermit,  altliough  his  abode  was  frequently 
called  a  hermwtge,  inasmuch  as  the  latter 
ranged  at  liberty,  while  the  former  rarely, 
and,  iir  many  instances,  never,  quitted  his  . 
cell.  But  a  convent  was  sometimes  sur- 
rounded by  a  laura^  to  which  the  mora 
devout  or  tlio  more  idle  of  tlie  monks 
would  ultimately  retire.  Paul  the  Flennit 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  person  who 
devoted  himself  to  this  kind  of  solitude. 
In  all  ages  and  in  all  countries,  retire- 
ment from  the  worid  has  been  considered 
as  facilitating  the  attainment  of  a  virtuous 
life,  as  adding  strength  to  strong  charac- 
ters, and  enabling  the  mind  to  follow  out 
great  ideas  without  uiterruption.  Tho 
}irophets  prepaix^d  themselves  in  solitude 
for  their  tasks ;  the  Py tliagoreans.  Stoics, 
Cynics  and  Platonists  recommend  tho 
self-denial  and  the  quiet  happiness  of  tho 
soHtary  sage.  Vasuri  calls  solitude  tho 
dehglit  and  school  of  great  minds.  In 
many  parts  of  the  East,  where  a  sombre 
rehgjon  throws  over  life  a  melancholy 
shade,  it  has  been  thought,  &om  time 
immemorial,  a  rcligiouB  act  to  quit  for- 
ever the  busy  worul,  and  even  to  add 
bodily  pain  to  the  melancholy  of  solitude. 
This  spirit,  which  still  prevails  in  tlie 
£ast»  pasKd  over,  with  many  other  Ori« 
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cental  ideas,  doctrines  and  eustoras,  to  the 
early  ChriBtians,  and  the  state  of  the 
wond,  hi  the  be^innine  of  the  Christian 
«ni,  was  pecuharty  fitted  to  &vor  its 
0t>wth.  The  continua]  prevalence  of 
Dloody  wars  and  civil  commotions^  at  thief 
period,  must  have  made  retirement  and 
religious  meditation  agreeable  to  men  of 
quiet  and  contemplative  minds.  Ac<5ord- 
ingly,  we  find,  in  the  first  centuries  of 
our  aera,  very  eminent  and  virtnous  men 
among  the  anachoret8,e.  g.,  St.  Augustin. 
This  spirit,  however,  ^  might  have  been 
expected,  seen  led  to  fanatlcai  excesses;. 
All  the  horrid  penances  of  the  East  were 
introduced  among  Christian  hermits;  and 
lire  find,  at  the  close  of  the  4th  century, 
Simeon  Stvhtes  passing  90  years  on  the 
top  of  a  column,  without  ever  descending 
from  it,  and  finally  dying  there.  Though 
we  mast  needs  pity  sudi  unhappy  delu" 
sion,  such  a  nooral  insanity,  we  cannot 
help  acknowledging  the  strong  power  of 
will  exhibited  in  this  and  niany  other  in- 
stances of  a  similar  kind.  In  fiict,  thd 
spirit  of  retirement  Bnd  self-torment  raged 
like  an  epidemic  among  the  early  Chris- 
tians in  the  'East.  In  Egypt  and  Syria, 
where  Christianity  became  blended  with 
the  Grecian  philosbphy,  and  singly  ting- 
ed with  the  peculiar  notions  of  the  Eai^ 
die  anaohorets  were  most  numerous ;  and 
fit>m  those  who  lived  in  cells,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  a  church  (such  as  Moore  describes  in 
the  Epicurean),  the  convents  of  a  later 
period  sprung,  which  were  filled  with  in- 
mates anxious  to  escape  from  the  tumuh 
and  bloodshed,  which  marked  the  begin- 
nmg  of  the  middle  ages.  Eariy  in  the  7th 
eentuiT,  the  councils  began  to  lay  down 
rules  for  the  order  of  anachorets.  The 
Trullan  canons  say — ^**  Those  who  afiTect 
to  be  anachorets  shall  first,  for  3  years,  be 
confined  to  a  cell  in  a  monastery ;  and  i^ 
after  this,  they  profess  that  they  persist, 
let  them  be  examined  by  the  bishop  or 
abbot,  let  them  live  one  year  at  large, 
and,  if  they  still  approve  of  their  fust 
choice,  let  them  be  confined  to  their  cell, 
and  not  be  permitted  to  go  out  of  it  but  by 
the  consent  and  afler  the  benediction  of 
the  bishop,  in  case  of  great  necessity .** 
Frequently,  at  this  period,  the  monks  of 
various  abbevs  would  select  from  among 
tliem  a  brotfier,  who  was  thought  to  be 
most  exemplary  in  his  profession,  and 
devote  him  to  entire  seclusion,  as  an 
honor,  and  to  give  him  the  greater  oppor- 
tunity of  indulging  his  religious  contem- 
plations. InFo8brook'sMonachi8m,(4to.9 
1817),  the  ceremony  by  which  an  anacho- 
jet  was  consecrated  to  seclusion  fitim  the 
voi-i.  20 


worid  is  described  at  length.  The  cells 
in  which  the  anachorets  lived  were,  ac- 
cording to  some  rules,  only  12  feel  square, 
of  stone,  wth  3  windows.  The  door  was 
locked  upon  the  anachoret,  and  oflen 
walled  up*  The  cell  which  is  said  to 
have  been  occupied  by  St  Dunstan,  at 
Glastonbury,  was,  according  to  Osbom, 
in  his  life  of  that  monk,  not  more  than  5 
feet  long,  2^  feet  broad,  and  barely  the 
height  of  a  man.  Here  the  recluse  {lassed 
his  time  in  ingenious  self-torture ;  e.  g.  in 
eternal  silence,  heavy  chains,  severe  fia- 
gellations,  singing  psalms  in  cold  water 
during  winter  ni^ts,  &c.  Tantum  rdli- 
gia  poiutt  stiodere  vialorum !  This  species 
of  qevotion,  originally  introduced,  as  we 
have  said,  nrom  the  warm  climate  of  the 
East,  found  many  more  adherents  in  the 
south  of  Europe  than  in  the  north.  With 
the  revival  of  science,  and  the  consequent 
dififlision  of  more  liberal  views,  the  strict- 
est  kind  of  anaehorets  have  almost  en- 
tirely disappeared.  Few  men  now  retire 
to  any  secluaon  more  strict  than  that  of 
a  convent  Some'  jiersons,  who  pass  a 
solitary  life  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kome, 
call  themselves  anchorites ;  but  in  India, 
the  practice  still  prevails  in  all  its  severity. 

Anacletus  ;  two  popes  of  this  name. 
The  first  is  said  to  have  su.Tered  death  as 
a  martyr,  A.  D.  91.  All  the  other  stories 
respecting  him,  c.  g.,  that  ho  divided 
Rome  into  25  iMirishes,  are  uncertain. — 
The  second,  the  grandson  of  a  baptized 
Jew,  at  first  called  Peter  de  Leon,  was  a 
monk  in  Clugny,  a  cardinal  and  papal 
legate  in  France  and  England,  and,  in 
1J30,  competitor  fbr  the  papal  chair, 
against  Innocent  II.  Rome,  Milan  and 
Sicily  were  on  his  side,  and  Roger  of 
Sicily  received  from  him  the  royal  title. 
He  also  maintained  himself  against  Lo- 
thaire  II,  and  died  1 138. 

AnacolUthon,  hi  grammm'  and  rhet- 
oric ;  a  want  of  coherency.  This  often 
arises  f>om  Want  of  attention  on  the  part 
of  an  orator  or  author.  Such  an  omis- 
sion may  proceed  from  passionate  feel- 
ing, and  the  anacolutbon  may  then  be- 
come a  beauty.  Many  anacolutfaa  are 
Qeculiai;  to  certain  languages. 

AiiACREoN,  whom  the  Greeks  esteem 
one  of  their  9  greatest  lyric  poets,  was 
bom  at  Teoa,  in  Ionia,  and  flourished 
aliout  500  B.  C.  Polycrates,  king  of  Sa- 
mos,  invited  him  to  his  court,  and  bestow- 
ed on  him  his  firiendship.  Here  A.  com- 
Doaed  his  songs,  inspired  by  wine  and 
love.  After  the  death  of  his  protector, 
he  went  to  Athens,  where  he  met  with 
the  most  distinguished  recepticm  &om 
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Hippai^UB.  llie  6J1  of  the  latter  drove 
him  fh)in  Athens,  and,  [irobably,  he  re* 
turned  to  Teos.  But  wlien  Ionia  revolted 
fit)m  Darius,  he  fled  to  Abdera,  where  he 
passed  a  gay  and  happy  old  age,  and  died 
in  his  85tli  year.  Aecording  to  tradition, 
be  v^as  choked  by  a  grape-stone.  The 
city  of  Teos  put  his  likeness  upon  its 
coins ;  his  statue  was  placed  oa  the  Acvop- 
olis,  in  Athens,  and  he  was  held  in  hon- 
or throughout  Oreece.  Only  a  small  part 
of  his  works  l^aa  come  down  to  u&  Of  5 
books,  there  are  68  poems  remaining, 
imder  the  name  of  A.  Among  tlieae»  crit- 
icism acknowledges  but  f^w  as  genuine. 
Those  generally  beheved  to  be  A.'b  are 
models  of  deUcate  grace,  simplicity  and 
ease.  The  difficulty  of  attaining  these 
excellences  is  proved  by  numberiess 
unsuccessful  imitatioDs,  unworthy  of  the 
name  of  Anacreontics.  The  measure  in 
which  A.  composed  his  poems^  and  which 
is  called  after  him,  is  <sommonly  divided 
into  3  iambuses,  with  a  csesum.  But, 
according  to  Hermann,  it  consists  of  the 
Ionic  a  majore,  with  the  anacrusis: 


Amonff  the  best  editions  are  that  of  Fi- 
scher (Leipsic,  17^3),  and  that  of  Brunck 
(Strasburg,  178t>,  last  edition).  The  latest 
are  that  of  Moebius,  1810,  and  that  of 
Mehlhom^  1825. 

Aivadt6m£nb  ( Gredc ;  she  who  comes 
forth) ;  a  name  given'  to  Venufi,  when 
she  was  represented  as  rising  from  the 
sea.  Apelles  painted  her  rising  Irom  the 
waves,  and,  according  to  some  writers, 
Campaspe,  the  mistress  of  Alexander, 
according  to  others,  the  famous  courtesan 
Phryne,  served  him  as  a  model.  -  Of  the 
latter  it  is  related,  that  she  tlii^w  off  her 
cIotheB,  at  a  feast  in  honor  of  Neptune  at 
Eleusis,  in  presence  of  many  spectators, 
loosened  her  hair,  and  bathed  in  the  sea, 
in  onler  to  give  the  pointer  a  lively  idea 
of  the  Venus  Anadyumene.  In  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  tliis  picture  was  brought  to 
Rome.  Antiputer  of  Sidon,  in  the  An- 
thology, and  also  oilier  jx>ets,  have  cele- 
brated its  beauty. 

AsAGN03TA,or  Anaonostes,  in  antiqui- 
ty ;  a  kind  of  literary  scn^ant,.  whose  chief 
business  it  was  to  read  to  his  mastor 
during  meals.  They  are  first  mentioned 
by  Cicero.  Atticus,  according  to  Corn. 
Nepos,  always  had  an  anagnostes.  to  read 
to  him  at  supper.  In  many  convents, 
one  of  the  monks  still  reads  aloud,  while 
the  others  take  their  meal.  Charle- 
Duigne,  too,  heard  reading  during  dinner 


and  supper,  generally  od  historical  sub- 
jects. 

Anaoogt  (firom  the  Greek  ar'a  and 
(Vyc);  one  of  the  various  modes  of  inter- 
preung  the  text  of  the  Bible. — To  explain 
anagogically  means,  to  apply  the  literal 
sense  of  the  text  to  heaveUly  things;  for 
instance,  to  treat  the  Sabbath  as  a  symbol 
of  the  rest  in  heaven.  Of  such  explana* 
tions,  frequent  use  was  made  in  earlier 
timesy  porticuloriy  in  sermons  and  reli- 
gious books.  The  bride  and  the  bride- 
groom, in  Solomon's  Song^  were  and  are 
often  stiU  relerred  to  Christ  as  the  bride- 
groom, and  to  his  church  as  the  bride; 
Olid  the  appfication  of  this  figure  was  fre- 
quently carried  to  an  indelicate  extreme* 
Even  now,  such  extravagances  of  a  dis- 
ordered imagination  seem  to  bo  favored^ 
in  many  plm^es,  by  the  spirit  of  mysti- 
cism.— Analogy,  in  medicine^  signifies 
the  return  oi  humors,  or  the  rejection  of 
blood  from  the  lungs  by  the  mouth. 

Anagraii  (-fioni  tlie  Greek  wi^  and 
ynJi.i.«);  in  its  proper  sense,  the  letters 
of  one  or  several  words  read  backwards ; 
thus,  evil  is  on  anagram  of  Iwe,  In  a 
wider  sense,  it  means  a  transposition  of 
letters,  to  form  a  new  word  or  phrase; 
for  instance,  tone  and  note.  An  anagram 
is  called  impure,  li]  in  their  transposition, 
all  the"^  letters  of  the  given  words  are  not 
used.  In  former  tiuies,  such  |>lay8  of 
ingeuuitv  were  popular,  and  we  frequent- 
ly find,  in  old  inscriptions,  the  year  and 
dote  indicated  by  means  of  on  anagram. 
An  anagraui  of  Btrolmum  is  Lumtn  orbL 
Calvin,  in  the  title  of  his  Ii\stitutious,  call- 
ed himself  j^cutnu^,  by  an  anagram  of  his 
name,  Caivinus,  In  a  simitar  way,  the 
words  Revolution  Frartfaise  include  the 
wonis  Un  Corse  lafiniroy  and  the  signifi- 
cant Veto,  The  question  of  Pilule  to 
Christ,  Quid  est  Veritas  ?  gives  the  ana- 
gram— J^t  vir  gui  adesL  Dr,  Burney^ 
anagram  of  Horatio  Mlson  is  one  of  the 
happiest ; — Honor  est  a  Mlo.  The  naiiio 
of  fViUiitm  JVw/i  attorney-general  to 
Charles  I,  a  lalK>rious  lawyer,  afibrds  the 
anagram,  /  moyl  (toil)  in  law.  A  very 
curious  work  res|)ectitig  the  subject  oi' 
tliis  article  is,  Z,  Cdspirii  (ChrisL  ikrpilii) 
de  Ana^ammatistno  lAbri  n.  quorum  prior 
Theonam,  posterior  Anagrammatographos 
cekbnorcs,  cmn  Appeniice  selectorum  Jina- 
gramnuxtum  ejMbet ;  Ratisbona;,  1713,  ia 
8vo. 

Analecta  (from  the  Greek  arar-Jy'",  I 
gatJier);  extracts  from  different  works; 
ewg.,  analectaof  philosophy,  of  history  and 
of  lit#3ralure.  A  |)erio<lical  of  tlie  famous 
(ihilologist,  Wolf,  was  caikd  jStnaleda^ — 
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Witfi  tbe  ancieiits,  anaheta  signified  a 
aervant,  whose  business  it  was  to  gather 
up  what  fell  from  the  tables,  at  m^&ls,  as 
the  pavemeptB  of  the  Roman  flooiB  some^ 
times  were  too  finely  inlaid  |o  admit  of 
sweeping. 

Analogy  originaliy  denotes  a  relation, 
shnilarity  or  agreement  of  things  in  cer* 
tain  respects.  The  knowledge  which 
rests  merely  on  this  relation  is  called 
analogical.  The  conclusion  deduced  from 
the  similarity  of  tilings  in  certain  respects^ 
that  they  are  similcu'^  ateo,  in  other  re- 
spects, is  called,  in  logic,  an  antdogkal 
eondusionj  and  amounts  only  to  a  proba- 
bili^.  This  reasoning  is  a|ip|ied  to  the 
explanation  of  aathors  (analogxa  {nUrpre" 
kthoms),  and  particularly  to  tlie  interpre- 
tation of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  which 
consistency  of  doctrine  is  taken  for  frant- 
ed  (anahgidjidei).  It  is  also  used  m  the 
application  of  the  laws,  to  form  a  judg- 
ment, in  any  particuhu*  case,  by  a  com^ 
parisdn  of  former  decisions  in  similar 
cased.  In  practical  medicine,  it  is  used 
iu  the  application  of  remedies.— A  great 
part  of  the  principles  of  experimental 
philosophy  are  established  by  inferring  a 
fiirther  uniformity  fVom  that  which  has 
been  already  settled.— In  grammar,  by 
analog  is  meant  a  conformity  in  the 
er^unization  of  words. — In  mathematics, 
k  IS  the  similitude  of  certain  proportions. 
— ^Newton  gives  analogy  the  second  place 
amongst  his  laws  of  philosophizing,  and 
may  be  said  to  have  established  some  of 
the  most  characteristic  parts  of  his  system, 
as  arising  out  of  the  doctrine  of  gravita- 
tion, on  Its  sober  and  patient  use.  in  fkct, 
analogical  reasoning  is  essential  in  induc- 
tive philosophy,  though  it  must  be  used 
with  caution.  The  history  of  philosophy 
shows  innumerable  instances  of  the  wilci- 
est  errors,  as  well  as  of  the  sublimest  dis- 
coveries arising  from  its  application.  The 
modem  philosophy  of  Germany  has  suf- 
fered much  in  point  of  correctness  and 
harness,  from  several  bold  speculators^ 
led  away  by  fancied  anak>gies  between 
the  moral  and  physical  worid ;  though  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  much  of  the  prog- 
ress of  that  nation  in  philosophical  Inves- 
tigations is  due  to  the  use  of  the  same 
instrument. 

AiTALYsis,  in  philosophy ;  tbe  mode  of 
resolving  a  compound  idea  into  its  simple 
parts,  in  order  to  consider  them  more 
distinctly,  and  arrive  at  a  more  precise 
knowledge  of  the  whole.  It  is  opposed 
to  gytdhesis^  by  which  we  combine  and 
elass  our  perceptions,  and  contrive  ex- 
presaioDS  fer  our  thoughts,  so  as  to  repre- 


sent their  several  divinons,  classes  and 
relations.  Analysis  is  regressive,  search- 
ing into  principles ;  synmesis  is  progress- 
ive, cairyinf^  forward'  acknowledged 
truths  to  their  application.— ^alysis,  in 
mathematics;  is,  in  the  widest  sense,  the 
Oxpres^on  and  develop^ment  of  the  func- 
tions of  quantities  by  calculation.  There 
lire  two  ways  of  representing  the  relations 
between  qikantities,  to  wit,  by  construc- 
tion, and  by  calculation.  Pure  geometry 
de^rrmines  all  magnitudes  by  construc- 
tion, i.  c.,  by  the  mental  drawing  of  linesL 
whose  interaections  give  the  proposed 
quantities ;  analysis,  on  the'  contrary^ 
makes  use  of  symbolical  formula,  called 
equations^  to  express  relations.  In  this 
vridest  extent  of  the  idea  of  analysis,  alge- 
bra, assisted  by  literal  arithmetic,  appears 
9S  the  first  part  of  the  system.  Analysis, 
in  a  narrower  sense,  is  distinguished  from 
algebra,  inasmuch  as  it  considers  quanti- 
ties In  a  different  point  of  view.  While 
algebra  speaks  of  the  known  and  un- 
known, analysis  treats  of  the  unchanging 
or  constant,  and  of  the  changing  or  vari- 
able. The  algebraic  equation^ ar -|-  ax  — 
6  =  0,  for  example,  seeks  an  expression 
for  the  unknown  x  by  means  of  the 
known  a  and  b ;  but  the  analytical  equa- 
tion, y^s^axy  expresses  the  law  of  the 
formation  of  the  variable  y,  by  means  of 
the  variable  x,  together  with  the  constant 
a. — In  its  application  to  geometry,  anal- 
ysis seeks  by  calculation  the  geometrical 
magnitudes  for  an  assumed  or  undeter- 
mined unit.  The  analysis  of  the  ancients 
was  exhibited  only  in  ^ometry,  and 
made  use  only  of  geometncal  assistance, 
whereby  it  is  distinguished  firom  the  anal- 
ysis of  the  modems,  which,  as  before  said, 
extends  to  all  measurable  objects,  and 
expresses  in  equations  the  mutual  de- 
pendence of  magnitudes.  But  analysis 
and  algebra  resemble  each  other  in  this, 
that  both,  as  is  shown  more  fully  in  the 
article  on  algebra,  reason  in  a  language, 
into  the  expressions  of  which  certain  con- 
ditions are  translated,  and  then,  according 
to  the  rales  of  the  language,  are  treated 
more  fully,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  resuh. 
Analysis,  when  considered  in  this  light, 
appears  to  be  the  widest  extent  of  the 
province  of  this  language.  Analysis,  in 
the  more  limited  sense,  is  divided  into 
lower  and  higher,  the  bounds  of  which 
run  very  much  into  one  another,  because 
many  branches  of  learning  are  accessible 
in  both  ways.  While  we  comprise  in 
lower  analysis,  besides  arithmetic  and  al- 
gebra, the  doctrines  of  functions,  of  series^ 
combinations,  logarithms  and  curves,  we 
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comprehend  in  tbo  higher  the  differen- 
tial and  integral  calculu^,  which  are  alao 
included  in  we  name  wfinUesitnal  calcic 
liis;  the  first  of  which  the  French  consid- 
er as  belon^ng,  in  a  wider  sense,  to  the 
tlihrie  desjbndioru  analytiques. — A  good 
account  of  the  ancient  analysis  is  given 
by  Pappus  of  Alexandria,  a  mathemati- 
cian of  the  4th  century,  in  his  Collection 
of  Geometrical  Problems,*  in  which  there 
is  also  a  list  of  the  analytical  writings  of 
the  ancients.  Wiiat  progress  was  made 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, particularly  by  the  Arabians,  in  alge- 
braical, and,  as  interwoven  with  fhem, 
iu  analytical  inquiries,  has  been  related 
in  the  article  on  algebra.  Newton  and 
Leibnitz  (q.  v.)  invented  the  above-men- 
tioned iimuitesimal  caloulus.  Ailer  them, 
Euler  and  the  brothers  Bernoulli  (q.  v.) 
labored  with  splendid  success  ibr  the 
further  improvement  of  mathematical  • 
analysis;  and,  in  later  times,  d*Alem- 
bert,  Laplace,  La^range^  &c.  have  raised 
it  still  hjgher.  Hmdenburg  (q.  v.)  is  the 
inventor  of  the  analysis  of  combinations. 
Wo  have  not  room  here  to  go  into  de- 
tail with  respect  to  the  other  analytical 
doctrines. — Euler's  httroductio  in  Analy- 
sin  Infimtorum^j  Lausanne,  1748,  3  volk 
(new  cd.,  Leyden,  1797)  still  continues 
one  of  the  most  important  works,  in  re- 

rd  to  the  analysis  of  finite  quantities, 
close  connexion  with  this  stands  the 
same  author's  InstUiUiones  CcdcuH  differ- 
en/to^,  Petersburg,  1755, 4to.  Lagrange's 
Thiorit  des  Fendums  AmdyHquts  (new 
ed.,  Paris,  181S,  4to.)  is,  on  account  of  the 
depth  of  its  views  and  its  many  valuable 
applications  to  geometiy  and  mechanics, 
a  valuable  wok  for  the  study  of  the 
connexion  between  the  analysis  of  finite 

2uantities,  and  the  so  named  (thoufffa,  in- 
eed,  here  considered  in  a  Very  dimsrent 
light)  calculation  of  infinities.  As  this 
work  cannot  be  imderstood  without  a 
good  acquaintance  with  general  and  veiy 
abstract  calculations,  we  would  connect 
with  it  the  same  author's  Lecona  sur  k 
Calcul  des  fbnctions  (new  ed.,  Paris,  1806). 
Arbogast's  Calcul  des  DerivalUnis,  Stras: 
burg,  1800, 4to.,  is  new  in  its  views  of  the 
analysis  oi*  finite  quantities.  The  most 
excellent  of  the  old  works  on  the  integral 
calculus  is  Euler's  InsHiuHones  CaleuU 
Integrulisy    Petersburg,    1768—1770,   3 

•  Thcr»»  is  a  Latin  tmnslatton  of  it  by  CoifuAan- 
dinus  '. — Mat/iemat.  Colldhnei,  Commtntarus  iUu9* 
tnUm,  Bonn,  1659,  folio.  The  Greek  text  is  tiot 
published. 

t  It  has  this  title  on  account  of  the  application 
which  it  here  made  of  the  idea  of  the  iiionite,  and 
its  connexion  with  the  higher  analysis. 


vols.,  4to.  The  present  state  of  the  inte- 
gral calculus,  after  the  improvements  of 
die  French  analysts,  may  be  learned  firom 
Lacroiz's  TraUi  du  Calcul  dmrtnMddm 
Ctdcul  inUgraly  Peris,  1797  and  seq.,  3 
vols.,  4to.  (There  has  since  appeared  a 
new  edition.) — ^For  beginners,  we  recom- 
mend Pasquich's  Mathematical  Analysis, 
Leinuc,  1791^  and,  for  more  advanced 
Btuoents,  the  same  author's  Elementa 
AnakystM  subHmoris,  Leipsic,  1799,  4ta 
Niimberger's  Exposition  of  the  Forma- 
tion of  all  derived  Function^,  Hamburg, 
1831,  treats  tliis  subject  in  a  new  point  of 
view.  For  A.  in  chemistry,  see  Chtmisbry, 

Anakorprosis  ;  a  perspective  projec- 
tion of  any  thing,  so  that  it  shall  appear 
at  one  point  of  view  deformed ;  at  another, 
an  exact  representation. 

Anap£8t%    (See  Bkifivnu) 

AicAif  AS,  in  botany  ;  a  species  of  frro- 
mdvti  commonly  calW  pme-apple  (q.  v.), 
from  the  simikurity  of  its  shape  to  the 
eones  of  firs  and  pines. 

Anaphora  (Greek,  araq^it,  repetition) ; 
a  rhetorical  figmre,  which  consists  in  the 
repetition  of  the  same  word  or  phrase  at 
the  beginnin^f  of  several  successive  sen- 
tences. A  similar  repetition  at  the  end 
of  sentences  is  called  epiphoroj  or  fio^ 
maiotekuton,  Anaphora  is  sometimes  used 
as  the  general  name  for  both  figures ;  the 
finrmer  is  then  called  epancmhora.  The 
anaphora  aims  to  increase  the  energy  of 
the  phrase,  bat  is  often  rendered  inefiect-. 
ual  by  too  fbequent  repetition. 

Anastasius  I,  emperor  of  the  East, 
succeeded  Zeno,  A.  D.  491.  He  di^n- 
guished  himself  by  his  moderation  to- 
wards different  Christian  sects,  whose 
quarrels  at  that  time  disturbed  the  peace 
and  safety  of  the  Byzantine  empire. 
Moreover,  he  repealed  a  very  heavy  tax, 
called  chrysargiprum,  and  prohibited  tho 
fighting  with  wild  beasts,  lie  died  A%  D. 
518,  a&r  a  reign  of  27  year& — A.  II  was 
another  emperor  of  the  East,  dethroned 
by  TheodosiuB,  in  719,  and  aflerwarda 
put  to  death. — ^A.,  sumamed  Biblioiheca- 
riuSf  a  Roman  abbot,  keeper  of  the  Vati- 
can library,  and  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  in  the  9th  centuiy,  assisted,  in  829, 
at  the  4th  general  council,  tlie  acts  and 
canons  of  which  he  translated  fi!om  the 
Greek  into  Latin.  He  also  composed  the 
lives  of  several  popes,  and  other  works, 
the  best  edition  of  which  is  that  of  the 
Vatican,  4  vols.  fbL,  1718. 

Anathema  (cursed  by  God)  is  the  fbrm 
of  excomnmnication  from  the  church. 
Hence,  to  pronounce  the  anaUiemOj  or  to 
anaikantUizt^  means,  in  the  Roman  Ceih- 
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olic  duuKsb,  to  exooromtuiiotte  the  living 
fwm  the  church,  and  the  dead  from  sal- 
vation. Hqw  important  an  instrument  of 
spiritnal  power  the  anathema  was,  in  the 
hands  of  tlie  popes,  in  the  middle  ages, 
how  much  disorder  tliey  gave  rise  to,  and 
how  tittle  they  have  been  regarded  hi 
modem  times,  is  matter  of  history.  Na- 
poleon died  in  excommunication,  and  yet 
a  priest  attended  him,  and  the  circum> 
stance  is  hardly  mentioned. — Originally, 
the  word  was  applied  to  various  persons 
and  things  separated  fifoni  ordinary  life 
or  uses  to  the  will  of  a  real  or  supposed 
deitjr,^  a  gift  hung  up  in  a  temple,  and 
dedicated  to  some  god,- a  votive  offering; 
but,  as  the  word  is  derived  from  urur  19 i,tu 
ho  aeparaie)^  it  has  been,  in  hiter  ages,  used 
for  expulsion,  curse.  The  Greek  and  Ro- 
man Catholic  churches  both^  make  use 
of  the  anathema.  In  the  latter,  it  can 
be  pronounced  only  by  a  pope,  coun- 
cil, or  some  of  the  superior  clergy.  The 
subject  of  the  anatliema  is  declared  an 
outcast  irom  tlic  Catholic  church,  all 
Catholics  ore  forbidden  to  assoqiate  with 
him,  and  utt^r  destruction  is  denounce 
against  him,  both  body  and  soul.  The 
curse  is  terrible.  Mere  excommunica* 
tion  is  less  severe.  The  her^c  has  also 
tocmathematize  his  errors.  Once  in  every 
year,  the  pope  pubticly  repeats  the  anath- 
ema against  all  heretics,  amongst  whom 
the  Protestants,  Luther,  &cc^  are  nwntion- 
ed.  When  councils  declare  any  belief 
heretical,  tlie  declaration  is  couched  in  the 
following  form :  iSi  quis  dUxtnt,  &c.,  anatk- 
emasit,  which  oflen  occurs  in  the  decisions 
of  the  councils.  (See  ExcomnwmeaUonA 
Anatomical  Preparations.  Dead 
bodies  and  parts  of  bodies,  notwithstand- 
ing Uieir  tendency  to  decomposition,  can 
be  preserved  by  art  It  is  important  to 
the  physician,  for  the  determination  of 
the  medical  treatment  proper  in  similar 
cases,  to  preserve  the  organs,  which  have 
been  attacked  by  diseases,  in  tlteir  diseased 
state,  and,  as  a  counterpart,  tlie  same  or- 
gan in  its  sound  comlition.  The  ana- 
tomical preparations  of  healthy  parts  may 
serve  for  instruction  in  anatomy.  Prep- 
arations of  this  sort  can  be  preserved 
cither  by  drying  them,  as  Js  done  with 
skeletons,  or  by  putting  them  into  liquids, 
e.  g.,  alcohol,  spirits  of  turpentine,  &c.,  as 
is  done  witli  the  intestines  and  the  other 
soft  ports  of  the  body,  or  by  injection. 
The  injection  is  used  with  vessels,  the 
coofve  and  distribution  of  which  are  to  be 
made  sensible,  and  the  shape  of  which  is 
to  be  retained.  The  beginning  of  the 
el,  e.  g.,  the  aorta  ainoi^g  the  artcriesi 
20* 


is  filled,  by  means  of  a  syrh^ge,  with  a 
soft,  colored  mass,  which  penetrates  into 
all,  even  the  smaHest  branches  of  the  ves- 
sels, dries  tliem,  and  makes  them  vi^>le. 
The  finest  capillary  vessels  may  be  thus 
itiade  perfectly  distinguishable.  The  in- 
fiision  usually  consists  of  a  mixture  of 
soap,  pitch,  oil  and  turpeniine,  to  which 
is  added  a  coloring  substance;  for  in- 
stance, red  for  the  arteries,  green  or  blue 
for  the  veins,  white  for  the  lymphioio 
vessels.  For  veiy  fine  vessels,  e.  g.,  for 
the  absorbing  lymphatic  vessels,  quick- 
silver is  preferred,  on  account  of  its  ex- 
treme divisibility.  Dried  preparations  are 
the  bones,  cleared  of  all  tne  soft  parts  by 
boiling,  and  bleached,  or  any  of  the  soft 
parts,  covered  with  a  protecting  but  trans- 
parent varnish ;  e.  g.,  muscles,  intestines, 
&C.  The  quicker  the  drying  of  the  organs 
destined  for  preparation  con  be  effectedi 
the  better  they  will  be  preserved.  For 
the  purpose  of  preservhig  them,  alcohol 
is  used;  the  more  colorless,  the  better, 
Spuits  of  wine,  distilled  with  pepper,  or 
very  strong  pimento,  are  also  used,  togeth- 
er with  some  muriatic  acid.  Washing  with 
acids  (lately,  pyro-ligneous  acid  has  been 
used)  gives  to  the  preparation  some- 
times firmness,  and  sometimes  whiteness. 
Washing  is  particularly  necessary  with 
bones  which  are  in  a  state  of  putreraction. 
Muscles  are  usually  tanned ;  and  all  that 
is  in  danger  of  being  eaten  by  worms,  or 
injured  by  a  damp  atmosphere,  is  covered 
with  a  suitable  varnish.  The  prepara- 
tions treated  thus  are  fixed  upon  a  solid 
body,  or  in  a  firame.  Preparations  pre- 
served in  liquids  are  usually  kept  in  trans- 
parent glasses,  hermetically  sealed,  to 
secure  them  fi-om  tlie  destroyuig  influen- 
ces of  dust^  air,  humidhy,  heat,  cold,  the 
sun, Jiisccts,  &c.  Damaged  preparations 
can  seldom  be  perfectly  restored. 

Anatomy  (Greek, iViuWinf »r,to dissect) ; 
the  art  of  dissection ;  that  of  brutes  is 
frequently  called-  zootomy.  Anatomy  is  a 
]mrt  of  natural  history,  and  is  one  of  tlio 
moat  important  branches  of  the  science 
of  medicine.  Tlie  dissection  of  the  hu- 
man body  Mras  but  little  practised  by  the 
ancients.  The  old  Egyptians  held  it  in 
groat  abhorrence,  and  even  pursued  with 
stones  those  men,  who,  in  embalming  tho 
dead,  were  obliged  to  cut  open  tlieir  ood- 
ies.  The  Creeks  were  prevented  by  tho 
principles  of  their  religion  fi'om  studyuig 
anatomy,  since  these  required  thciii  to 
bury  the  bodies  of  tlie  deceased  as  soon 
as  possible.  Even  hi  the  time  of  Hippoc- 
rates, anatomical  knowledge  was  imper- 
fect, and  was  probob^  derived  finom  the 
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dissection  of  animids ;  the  skekCon,  bow- 
ever,  was  better  known.  When,  in  later 
times,  under  the  Ptolemies,  Alexandria  in 
Efiypt  became  the  seat  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  anatomy  was  also  brought  to 
a  high  decree  of  perfection,  by  Heroph* 
ilus  of  Chalcedo^  300  B.  C,  and  by 
Erasistratus  of  Chios.  Acoorduig  to  the 
testimony  of  Celsus,  the  former  obtained 
permission  to  open  living  criminals.  He 
enriched  anatomy  vrith  many  important 
discoveries ;  e.  g^  respecting  the  brain^ 
the  functions  of  the  nerves,  the  blood-ves- 
sels of  the  mesentery,  which  go  to  the 
liver,  &c  Erasistratus  determined  man  v 
facts  in  the  construction  of  the  brain  with 
greater  distinctness,  and,  amon^  other  im- 
provements, gave  to  the  valves  m  the  vtna 
cava  the  names  which  are  yet  used.  In 
later  times,  the  study  of  anatomy  was 
a^ain  neglected,  particularly  by  the  em- 
puics.  Galen,  educated  in  Alexandria 
(bora  A-  D.  131),  collected  all  the  ana- 
tomical knowledge  of  his  contempprarics, 
and  of  earlier  physicians,  but  seems  not 
to  have  much  enriched  human  anatomy 
himself^  as  he  was  principally  occupied 
with  the  dissection  of  animals,  and  only 
applied  his  observations  on  them  to  the 
structure  of  the  human  body.  Amonff  the 
Arabians,  anatomy  was  not  practised ;  it 
was  forbidden  by  their  religion.  Their 
physicians,  therefore,  took  their  anatomi- 
cal information  merely  from  the  writings 
of  the  Greeks,  particularly  from  those  of 
Galen.  Thus  anatomy  was  checked  in 
its  progress  for  several  centuries.  Final- 
ly, in  the  iburteenth  century,  in<lividuals 
arose,  who,  not  satisfied  witii  the  ana- 
tomical instruction  of  the  age,  ventured 
to  make  imestigations  of  their  own.  The 
superstitious- fear  of  the  dissection  of  hu- 
man corpses,  which  had  hitherto  pre- 
vailed, appeared  to  subside  by  degrees, 
when  a  nhilosophical  spirit  gave  birth  to 
more  liberty  of  thought  Mondini  di 
Luzzi,  professor  at  Bologna,  first  publicly 
dissected  two  corpses,  in  1315,  and  soon 
afterwards  pubDshed  a  description  of  the 
human  bocly,  which  for  a  long  time  was 
the  c4)mmon  compendium  of  anatomy, 
though  man^  errors  were  contained  in  it. 
From  this  t)me  it  became  customary,  in 
all  universities,  to  make  public  dissections 
once  or  twice  a  year.  Anatomy,  how- 
ever, tnade  but  slow  progress,  since  the 
dissections  were  intended  only  as  il- 
lustrations of  the  writings  of  Galen  and 
the  compendium  of  MondinL  Montag- 
nana  alone,  professor  at  Padua  in  tlie  15th 
century,  could  l>oast  of  having  performed 
14  dissections,  which  was  then  a  great 


Dumben  In  die  16th  oentmv,  there  wera 
many  celebrated  anatomists,  oy  whose  in- 
fluence the  study  of  anaton^  became 
more  general.  Fallopia,  Eustachi,  Vesal, 
Varol  and  many  othere  enriched  anatomy 
with  new  discoveries.  In  the  17th  cen- 
tury, there  were  likewise  naany  fiunoue 
anatomists,  and  many  discoveries  were 
made ;  thus  Harvey  discovered  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blogd,  Wirsung  the  pancre- 
atic duct,  Schneider  the  mucus  roembranef 
&c.  In  the  18th  century,  Pacchtoni^ 
Valsalva,  Keil,  Lancisi,  Ruish^  Haller, 
Boerhaave,  Vicq-d'Azir  and  others  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  thehr  skill  in 
anmomy.  Meckel,  Soemmering,  Loder, 
Reil,  Bichait,  Rosenmfiller,  are  worthy  to 
be  mentioned  as  renowned  anatonust&  of 
later  times.  According  to  the  parts  of^ 
the  body  described,  the  different  diviBioDi 
of  anatomy  receive  different  names ;  as, 
osteology f  the  description  of  the  bones: 
^"^^gy^  ^^  ^6  muscles;  dumologify  qi 
ixk  ligaments  and  sinews,  &.C.;  afiaanck' 
fiology^  of  the  viscera  or  bowels,  in  which 
are  reckoned  the  lungs,  stomach  and  in- 
testines, the  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  bladder^ 
pancreas,  &c  An^dogv  describes  the 
vessels  through  which  the  liquids  in  the 
human  body  aie  conducted,  including  the 
bloQd-vessels,  which  are  divided  into  ar<^ 
teries  and  veinst  and  the  lyjnphatic  vessels, 
part  of  which  absorb  the  chyle  from 
the  bowels,  wliile  others  are  distributed 
through  the  whole  body,  absorbing  the 
secreted  humors,  and  carrying  them  back 
into  the  blood.  J^Teurologv  describes  the 
system  of  the  nerves  and  of  the  brain ; 
di^rmology,  of  the  dun.  Comparative 
anatomy  is  the  science  which  compares 
the  anatomy  ef  different  classes  or  species 
of  animals;  e.  g.,  that  of  man  with  quad- 
rupeds, or  that  of  fish  with  auadrupeds. 
It  is  a  science  which  has  greaJy  increased 
our  knowledge  of  nature,  and  affords  one 
of  the  roost  interesting  subjects  of  study. 
Among  anatomical  larors  are  particularly 
to  be  mentioned  the  making  ana  preserving 
of  anatomical  preparations,  (q.  v.)  By  pre- 
paring, we  mean  the  separating  of  any 
oi^gan,  or  of  an  entire  system,  or  of  single 
parts,  from  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  whole  system  cf 
bones,  cleared  from  all  the  adherent  mus- 
cles, tendons  and  other  parts,  is  prepared, 
and  called  tlieaike/e<(m,-  so,  too,  the  muscles, 
nerves,  intestines,  their  vessels  and  distribu- 
tions are  laid  open  in  order  to  examine  their 
peculiar  construction.  These  labors  re- 
quire considerable  anatomical  knowledge. 
Anatomy  op  Pi.i.i«ts.  (See  PkmU^  amc^ 
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AxATROff ;  die  scum  which  swims  upon 
the  molten  ^ass  in  the  furnace,  some- 
times called  sal  vitri,  which,  when  taken 
off,  mehs  in  the  air,  and  coagulates  into 
common  salt.  It  is  also  that  salt  which 
gadiers  upon  the  walls  of  vaults ;  like- 
wise the  same  with  ruUrotu  (q.  v.)  Ana- 
tFon  IS  also  a  compound  salt,  made  of 
quick-lime,  alum,  vitriol,  /sommon  salt 
and  nitre,  used  as  a  flm^  to  promote  the 
fhsion  and  purification  of  n^etals.  It  is 
also  used  for  the  terra  saracenita^ 

Aif AXAQORAS,  one  of  the  princijNd  Ionic 
philosophers,  bom  at  Clazomene,  in  Ionia, 
in  the  first  year  of  tlie  .70th  Olympiad 
(5pQ  B.  C),  of  rich  and  respectable  parents, 
devoted  himself  to  the  stud^  of  philoso* 
phy,  under.  Anaximenes  of  Miletus,  or, 
according  to  sqme,  under  Hermotimus, 
his  countryman.  At  the  age  of  20  years, 
he  set  out  on  his  travels,  visited  Egypt, 
and  all  the.  countries  where  the  sciences 
flourished,  and  finally  detded  at  Athens.^ 
There  he  formed  an.  intimacy  with  Peri* 
eles,  and  numbered  among  Jiis.  disciples 
the  most  req)ectable  citizens ;  e.  g.,.  Arche- 
kus  (the  natural  son  of  Perdiccas,  kins 
of  Macedonia,  who  himself  reigned  9 
yeare)  and  Euripides.  A  profound  study 
of  the  natural  sciences  enabled  him  to 
explain  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
earthquakes,  and  similar  phenomena ; 
but,  by  the  intrigues  of  his  enemies,  be 
became  suspected  of  blasphemy,  and, 
in  consequence  of  this  accusation,  was 
6bliged  to  leave  Alliens,  in  431*  He 
went  to  l^ampsacus,  where  he  died  after 
three  years,  72  years  old.  The  principle 
of  A.  was,  ^  firom  nothing  comes  nothing." 
He  adopted,  therefore,  the  idea  of  a  chaos, 
and,  as  the  primanr  element  of  all  bodies, 
a  kind  of  atoms,  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
bodies  which  they  fonned«  These  atoms, 
in  themselves  motionless,  were,  in  the  be- 
ginning, put  in  motion  by  another  equally 
eternal,  immaterial,  spintual,  elementary 
beinff,  which  he  calleo  N«9(  (Inteiligence). 
By  this  motion,  and  by  the  separation  of 
tKe  .dissimilar  particles,  and  the  combina- 
tion of  those  of  the  same  nature,  the 
woHd  was  formed;  the  earthy  bodies 
sunk  down,  whilst  the  aether  or  fire  rose 
and  spread  in  the  upper  ve^ons.  The 
stars,  nowever,  were,  according  to  him, 
of  earthy  materials,  and  the  sun  a  glowing 
mass  of  stone,  about  as  large  as  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus. The  milky  way  he  thought 
to  be,  like  the  rainbow,  the  reflection  of 
light  The  earth  >vas^  according  to  him^ 
flat ;  the  moon,  a  dark, inhabitablebody,  re* 
ceiving  its  light  fix>m  the  sun ;  the  comets, 
wandering  stars.    He  contended  that  tha^ 


red  existence  of  things,  perceived  by  oar 
senses,  could  not  be  demonstrably  proved* 
and  considered  reason  as  the  source  of 
truth.  Chi  account  ofthis  principle,  many 
have  regarded  him  as  the  first  theist 
among  the  philosophers.  Archelaus  of 
Athens  was  his  disciple. 

AiuxiMAif OEE,  sou  of  Pnixiades,  a  dis- 
ciple of  Thaies,  and  an  original  thinker, 
was  bom  at  Miletus  in  the  42d  Olympiad 
(610B.C.)  His  chief  study  was.  mathe- 
matics. He  discovered,  or  tau^t,  at  least, 
the  ^inclination  of  the  ecliptic,  and  de- 
termined the  solstices  and  eouinoxes,  by 
means  of  a  dial  (gnomon  \  He  first  used 
figures,  to  illustrate  the  propositions  of 
geometry.  He  was  also  tlie  first  who 
attempted  to  sketch  the  outlines  of  lands 
and  seas  on  a  globe,  and  made  a  celestial 
^be,  for  the  explanation  of  his  ^stem 
9f  the  universe.  Yet  his  statements  ane 
not  to  be  entirely  relied  upon.  His  ideas 
concerning  the  nrst  principle  of  things  are 
sp  obscurdy  stated,  that  they  cannot  well 
beaacertained.  His  system  seems  to  have 
been  that  infinity,  rvina^,  is  the  origin 
of  all  existence,  firom  whieh  all  emanates, 
and  to  which  every  thing  returns.  He 
has  not,  however,  defined  the  nature  of 
this  eternal,  incomiptible,  original  mat- 
ter, the  parts  of  which  are  Tariable,  the 
whole  unchangeable.  The  number  of 
worids  is,  aecoraing  to  him,  infinite.  The 
firmament  is  composed  of  heat  and  cold, 
the  stars  of  air  and  ^ce.  The  son  occu- 
pies the  bluest  place  in  the  iieavens,  has 
a  circumference  28  times  larffer  than  the 
earth,  and  resembles  ^  cylinder,  fit>ro 
which  streams  of  fire  issue.  When  its 
opening  is  obstructed,  it  appears  edipsed. 
The  moon  is,  according  to  him,  likewise 
a  cylinder,  19  times  larger  than  the  earth ; 
its  inclination  produces  the  phases,  its 
entire  revolution  the  eclipsea  Thunder 
and  hghtning  are  productions  of  the 
wind,  compressed  witliin  the  clouds.  The 
earth  has  the  shape  of  a  cylinder,  and  is 
placed  in  the  iniclst  of  the  universe,  where 
It  remains  suspended. — ^He  died  in  the 
58th  Olympiad  (546  B.  C),  64  years  of 
age. 

Anaximcres  of  Miletus  flourished 
about  the  56th  Olympiad  (556  B.C.)  He 
was  a  disciple  of  Anaximander,  from 
whose  doGtnnes  he,  however,  deviated. 
According  to  him,  the  air  (^ho)  is  the  in- 
finite, divine,  perpetually  active,  first  prin- 
ciple of  all  thingd.  He  taught  that  the 
exterior  circumterence  of  me  heavens 
consisted  of  earth;  that  the  stars  were 
solid  bodies,  surrounded  by  fire ;  that  tho 
sun,  by  whose  course  alone  the  seasons 
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«re  deteimined,  was  flat,  as  weU  as  the 
earth,  which  rests  upon  tlie  air.  Diog- 
enes of  ApoUonla  carried  his  doctrine 
still  further. 

AwBERT  Keno  (the  cietem  of  the  waters 
of  life);  a  celebrated  book  of  the  Brah- 
itiins,  wh^*ein  the  Indian  religion  and 
philosophy  are  contained.  It  is  divided 
into  50  beths  or  discoiirses,  each  consist- 
ing of  10  chapters.  It  has  b^en  trans- 
lated into  Arabic,  under  the  title  of  Mcrrat 
al  Maam;  r.  e.,  the  marrow  of  intelli- 
gence.. 

Ancestqas.  AU  nations,  in  any  way 
civilized,  have  paid  respect  to  the  memo- 
ry of  their  ancestors.  Some  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  offer  them  religious  homc^. 
All  the  Asiiitic  nations  are  proud  of  a 
long  line  of  ancestors.  The  Bible  abounds 
in  genealogies,  and  modem  travellers  state, 
that  the  same  pride  of  descent  prevails 
among  the  Arabians,  Persians,  &c.  Men 
pf  rank  in  the  East  are  irequently  enter^ 
tained  with  songs  in  praise  of  their  an- 
cestors,— a  custom  which  prevailed  in 
Greece  «nd  Biome,  and  throughout  Eu- 
rope in  the  middle  ages.  Esteem  for 
parents  and  ancestors  is  so  natural  to  all 
mankind^ that  low  people,  throughout  the 
world,  if  they  happen  to  quarrel,  as  the 
readiest  means  of  insulting  tlie  opposite 
party,  attack  the  honor  of  his  mother,  the 
honesty  of  his  father,  or  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  fatnily  from  which  he  is 
descended,  as  tlie  writer  has  had  occasion 
to  remark  in  very  different  countries. 
There  is  hardly  ady  age  which  does  not 
Himish  many  instances,  some  even  in  the 
shape  of  political  institutions,  of  an  erro- 
neous transfer  to  a  man's  posterity,  of  the 
honor  belonging  to  himself,  by  which  a 
natural  and  laudable  feeling  has  been 
made  the  source  of  muph  injustice,  and 
moral  ^nd  poHtical  confusion.  Another 
very  common  fiudt,  into'  which  ntankind 
constantly  Ikll,  is  that  of  suffering  rever- 
ence felt  for  the  persons  of  ancestors 
to  produce  an  undue  respect  for  their 
knowledge  and  wisdom, — an  error  which 
arises,  perhaps,  partly  from  the  idea  of  age 
and  experience?  attadicd  to  that  of  an- 
cestors. The  age  and  experience  of  living 
ancestors  demand  our  respect,  and  the 
same  feeling  is  transferred  to  the  dead  and 
to  former  ages,  which,  in  point  of  fact, 
were  younger  ^nd  less  experienced  than 
we.  It  is  therefore  ridiculous  to  see  a 
numerous  party,  e.  g.,  in  France,  constant- 
ly recommend  the  example  of  their  an* 
cestors  (even  of  those  who  lived  in  ages 
when  hardly  any  thing  in  pohtic^  ^V1I8 
settled),  as  the  only  model  to  be  imitated* 


Individuals  and  whole  nations  act  as  If 
wisdom  belonged  only  to  die  dead.  The 
true  feeling  ofrespect  to  ancestors  is  that 
expressed  oy  a  contemporary  orator,  on 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of 
his  native  city :  "  Let*us  not  act  as  tliey  did^ 
Init  as  they  woiild  have  acted  to-day." — 
The  Egyptians  are  known  to  have  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  bodies  of  their 
deceased  rehitioBs;  but  no  nation  ever 
revered  their  ancestors  in  such  degree  as 
the  Chinese,  whom  Confbcius  directed  to 
offer  them  sacrifice.  Filial  love,  in  fhct^ 
is  one  of  the  esseptial  elements  of  the 
Chinese  religion,  politics  and  domestio 
life.  Sir  George  Staunton  (see  his  JEm- 
hassyio  China,,  3  vo\b,  8vo.)  gives  several 
instances  which  support  this  pinion. 
T^he  inhabitants  of  New  England  are 
noted  for  the  esteem  in  which  they  hold 
their  ancestors,  without,  ho^vcvcr,  beirig 
blind  to  their  faults: 

AncHists,  son  of  Cap3'S,  and  great- 
grandson  of  Tros.  Venus,  captivated  by 
his  beauty,  appeared  to  him  on  mount 
Ida  (according  to  some,  near  the  rivef 
Simots),  in  ti^  shape  of  a  Phr}'giaa 
shephenless,  and  bore  him  jEneas.  His 
son  carried  him  off  on  his  shoulders  at 
the  boniing  of  Troy,  and  made  hhn  tho 
companion  of  his  voyage  to  Italy.  Ho 
died  during  the  voyage,  in  8icily.  Ac- 
cording to  other  accounts,  Jupiter  killed 
A.  wiih  a  thunder-bolt,  because,  when 
excited  with  wine,  he  betrayed  the  secret 
of  his  intimacy  with  Venus. 

AricHOR,  in  navigation,  is  an  impor- 
tant, strong  and  heavy  instnmicnt  of  iron, 
consisting  of  a  shank  having  at  one  cud 
a  ring,  to  which  the  cable  is  fastened,  aud^ 
at  the  other  end,  two  arms  or  flukes,  with 
barbs  or  edges  on  each  side,  intended  to 
bo  dropped  mm  a  ship  into  the  bottom 
of 'the  water,  to  retain  her  in  a  convenient 
station  in  a  harbor,  road  or  river.  Tho 
most  ancient  anchors  are  said  to  havo 
been  of  stone,  and  sometimes  of  wood» 
to  which  a  great  quantity  of  lead  was 
usuallv  fixed.  In  some  places,  baskcta 
full  of*^  stones,  and  sacks  filled  witli  sand, 
were  en?ployed  for  the  same  use.  AU 
these  were  let  down  by  cords  mto  tlio 
sea,  and,  by  their  %\'eight,  stayed  the  course 
of  the  ship.  Afterwanis,  they  were  com- 
posed of  iron,  and  furnished  with  teeth, 
which,  being  fastened  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  preserved  the  vetsel  immovable; 
whence  ihorrti  and  devdes  are  frequently 
taken  for  tmchors  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
poetsi  At  first,  there  was  only  one  tooth, 
whence  anchors  were  called  r rtpoffra/i»i  ; 
but,  in  a  short  time,  the  second  was  added 
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by  Eupalamus,  or  Anachareis,  the  Scyth- 
ian philosopher.  The  anchors  with  two 
teeth  were  called  itfitpt^oiot^  or  o^itpioro^oi, 
and,  6*001  ancient  monuments,  appear  to 
have  been  much  the  same  with  thoee  used 
at  present,  only  the  transrerse  piece  of 
wood-  upon  the  handles  (the  stocks^  is 
wanting  in  all  of  them.  Lvery  ^ip  nad 
several  anchors,  one  of  which,  surpassing 
all  the  rest  in  bigness  and  strength,  was 
peculiarly  termed  f  i^o,  or  aaeroy  and  was 
never  used  but  in  extreme  danger ;  whence 
saaram  anchoTttm  solven  is  proverinally 
applied  to  such  as  are  forced  to  their  last 
reruge. — Larce  ^ps,  at  the  present  day, 
carry  several  anchors,  with  two  flukea 
each.  1.  The  sheet  anchor  is  the  laigest, 
and  is  only  used  in  case  of  violent  storms. 
2L  Two  bower  anchors,  viss.  the  best  bower 
and  small  bower^  so  caUed  from  their  situ* 
ation  at  the  bows.  3.  The  abretan  anchor, 
the  kedgCy  and  grappHng,  or  grtqmd.  The 
three  last  are  oAen  used  iSr  moving  the 
ihjp  from  place  to  place,  in  a  harbor  or  riv- 
er.—^The  anchor  is  said  to  be  ct^peak^  when 
the  cable  is  perpendicular  between  the 
hawse  and  the  anchor;  it  is  aaid  to  come 
heme,  wheii  it  does  not  hold  the  Mp )  it 
is  said  to  be  foul,  when  the  '^caUe  gets 
hitched  about  the  flukes.  To  shoe  an 
anchor,  is  to  fix  boards  upon  the  flukes,  so 
that  it  may  hold  better  in  soft  bottom. — 
Riding  at  anchor  is  the  state  of  the  vessel 
when  moored  or  fixod  by  the  anchor. 
Dr&pjping  or  taslMig  anchor  is  letting  it 
down  into  the  sea.  fVeighimr  anchor  is 
raising  it  fit>m  the  bottom.--The  ancbor, 
as  everybody  knows,  is  the  symbol  of 
hope. 

AifCHO&ET.  (See  .^nachoreL) 
AncHovT ;  a  small  fish  of  the  ditpta  or 
herring  genus,  constituting,  in  Cuvier's 
olaesification,  a  subgenus,  imder  the  title 
of  engrauUs.  The  common  anchovy 
idupea  enchraskolu9y  \j.\  is  about  a  span 
long,  brownish  on  the  oack,  vnth  argen- 
tine belly  and  flanks.  It  diflers  from  the 
other  herrings  in  having  the  sthmoid  and 
nasal  bones  prolonged  to  a  point,  beneath 
which  their  very  small  intermaxiilaries 
are  attached ;  thdr  niaxiilaries  are  very 
straight  and  feng ;  the  mouth  and  throat 
very  wide ;  both  jaws  well  fiimished  with 
teeth,  and  the  gills  more  open  than  in 
other  species. — The  anchovy  is  found  in 
the  greatest  abundance  in  tlie  Mediter- 
ranean, on  the  coasts  of  France,  England^ 
and  Holland,  whither  they  eome  in  im- 
mense shoals,  like  the  kuger  heuings,  for 
the  purpose  of  spawning.  Nets  of  40 
fiuhoms  long,  and  fhmi  25  to  30  feet 
wide,  are  employed  to  take  them ;  these 


nets  difier  in  nothing  from  those  com- 
monly used,  except  in  having  very  small 
meshes* — ^The  anchovy  fishery,  in  the 
Mediterranean,  is  begun  in  the  spring, 
and  continues  until  U)»  commencement 
of  summer,  and  is  especially  carried  on, 
in  dari(  nights,  by  the  aid  of  fires.  The 
fishermen  provide  themselves  with  floats, 
Upon  whicn  a  foe  of  pine-knots  is  made, 
and  these  are  placed,  at  dififerent  dis- 
tances, over  a -very  considerable  extent 
of  sea.  The  anchovies  approach  these 
lights,  and  collect  near  them  in  vast  mul«« 
tittides,  when  the  ^hermen  silently  sur- 
round them  with  their  nets,  extinguish 
the  fire,  and  begin  to  beat  upon  the  water. 
The  fiightened  fish  immediately  endeavor 
to  make  their  escape,  and,  rushmg  against 
the  net,  are  caught  by  the  meshes,  which, 
passing  over  tneir  gills,  neither  allow 
them  to  advance  nor  retreat  The  fish- 
ermen, as  soon,  as  the  net  appears  suffi- 
ciently fiill,  raise  it,  and  remove  the  fish, 
and  go  to  i^poat  tlieir  operations  at  the 
next  light  The  Dutch,  on  their  coasts, 
make  use  of  a  sort  of  funnel-shaped  trap 
of  reeds,  with  a  net  attached  to  the  bot- 
tom. This  is  ^stened  to  a  stake,  at  low- 
water,  and,  at  every  change  of  tide,  is 
visited  fbr  the  purpose  of  removing  the 
anchovies,  which  generally  fill  the  net 
Nearly  all  the  anchovies  caught  are  im- 
mediately ^sahed,  becatise  otherwise  they 
spoil  with  great  rapidity.  The  scales 
separate  fit)m  the  surface  with  so  much 
ease,  that  it  is  a  common  notion  that 
tbes6  fish  are  not  possessed  of  this  in- 
tegument The  heads  of  the  anchovies 
must  be  taken  off,  on  account  of  their 
bitterness^— a  quality  which  has  obtained 
for  this  species  the  name  of  «ncAnineo/u«, 
from  a  strange  idea,  that  the  gall-bladder 
was  in  the  head.  The  intestines  are  re- 
moved, and  the  fisli,  after  being  washed, 
are  packed  in  baicrels  like  ordinary  her- 
rings, with  layers  of  salt  and  fish  alter- 
nately. A  considerable  difiference  is  pro- 
duced in  the  quafity  of  anchovies  by  the 
sort  of  salt  used,,  and  the  state  of  the 
pickle  in  which  they  are  kept  The  fbh- 
ermen  of  Provence  befieve  that  the  sah 
ought  to  be  of  ajred  color,  which  is  gen- 
eruly  caused  by  rust  of  iron,  where  salt 
has  been  prepared  in  iron  vessels,  but, 
for  their  use,  is  mostly  caused  by  mixing 
a  small  quantity  of  ochre  with  the  salt 
They  are  very  careful,  also,  not  to  change 
the  pickle, merely  supplying  the  loss,  from 
leakage  or  evaporation,  by  adding  virater. 
These  anchovies  have  a  peculiar  acrimo- 
nv  of  taste,  which  is  fuiased  by  epicures. 
They  do  not  keep,  however,  so  well  as 
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those  packed  by  the  northern  fisbermen, 
which  are  cured  wkh  gray  salt,  and  have 
the  pickle  chanffed  as  often  as  3  timea — 
As  an  article  of  diet,  anchovies  recently 
caught  are  eaten  dressed  in  a  great  vwnr 
ety  of  tnodes.  Saked  anchovies  ought  ^ 
be  recent,  tiiiite  above  and  reddish  mto  w, 
and  free  from  taint  The  books  of  cook- 
ery exhibit  numerous  salads,  sauces  and 
relishes,  of  which  anchovies  form  a  part. 
A  very  ^vorite  mode  of  using  them  is  in 
anchovy-toast,  made  by  spreading  the 
flcsli  of  the  pickled  anchovy  over  bread 
toasted  brown.  Tins  is  eaten  as  a  pro- 
vocative of  thirst,  by  topers,  or  as  a  stim- 
ulant to  a  kmguid  appetite,  by  persons 
whose  stomachs  are  enfeebled  or  dyeoep- 
tic  from  excesses.  Like  all  other  stimu- 
lants, however,  they  soon  lose  their  effi- 
cacy in  such  cases,  and  become  positively 
injiinous. — ^The  ancient  Romans  made 
use  of  a  sauce  celebrated  under  the  name 
of  garum,  which  is  thought,  by  some 
writers,  to  have  been  prepared  mm  the 
anchovy.  We  have  made  some  investi- 
gations on  this  subject,  and  are  led  to  the 
cx>nclu9ion,  that  this  sauce  was  prepared 
from  the  intestines,  &c.  of  fish,  out  by  no 
means  of  any  one  species.  According  to 
Pliny  (lib.  31,  cap.  3),  it  Yns  originaNy 
prepared  from  the  shrimp  called  garum. 
Subsequently,  the  sauce  was  made  by 
macerating  the  intestines  of  fish  in  salt 
and  water,  until  they  became  ^ightiy  pu- 
trescent, to  which  vinegar  and  parsley, 
chapped  fine,  or  pounded,  were  added. 
As  the  anchovy  was  caught  in  such  abun- 
dance in  the  Mediterranean,  this  fifdi  "was 
doubtleas  sometimes  used  for  the  prep- 
aration of  the  luxurious  garufii,  Martud 
speaks  of  it  as  made  &om  the  $coMbru$j  or 
mackerel,  in  the  following  words : — 

£)U|4ranUs  adbuc  scombri  de  saognlne  primo, 
Accipe  lastiMiin,  monera  care,  gnmim. 

Ijib.  xm.^.  cii. 

How  well  it  deserved  the  epithet  ya«to- 
sunif  may  be  eeithered  fiiom  the  statement 
of  Pliny  (lib.  31,  cap.  8),  in  which  be  says, 
that  two  gallons  of  this  garuni  sdd  for 
nnguUa  ndUibta  ntmmiorvmy  or  some 
thousands  of  sesterces. 

AifCHTLOSis ;  a  stiffness  or  immobility 
of  the  joints.  The  existence  of  the  dis- 
ease is  obvious  to  the  eyo.  It  is  often 
connected  with  deformities  of  the  limbs, 
and,  in  the  anchylosis  of  the  littl6  bones 
of  the  ear,  with  deai&iess ;  in  that  of  the 
jouit  of  the  lower  jaw,  with  inability  of 
chewing.  The  anchylosis  may  occasion 
the  decaying  of  a  limb,  bleedings,  aneu- 
risms, &C.,  and  may  even  become  thtal. 
Ill  the  beginning  of  these  diseases,  the 


patient  usually  sufifers  pain  in  the  limfa0y 
a  more  or  less  audible  rustling  in  moving 
the  joint  aftected,  a  feeling  ^  weakness 
and  inability  of  directing  the  limb  as  it 
could  be  done  in  a  state  of  healt|i.  An 
anchylosis  usually  arises  from  teveral 
causes,  and  afilicts  sometimes  the  whole 
body,  at  other  times  one  Uinb  only.  The 
anchylosis  is  sometimes  constitutional; 
old  people  are  more  subject  to  it  than 
young,  and  the  male  sex  than  the  female. 
The  real  anchyk)sis  is  incurable.  Ex- 
cessive indulgence  in  anunal  love  may 
contribute  to  this  disease;  but  it  is,  for 
tiie  most  part,  the  result  of  inflammatfon 
in  the  membmne  lining  the  joints. 

Ancixlon,  Jean  Pierre  Frederic  *,  bom 
at  Berlin,  April  30,  1766;  a  rtian  much 
esteemed  in  Prussia,  known  by  his  writ- 
ings, particularly  by  his  T\ibleau  des  Rhh 
okdums  du  Sgsthne  PoUtique  de  PEurope^ 
deptda  U  15me  SUde ;  4  vols.,  second  edi- 
tion, 1824.  He  has  published  several  po^ 
htical  essays,  ail  of  which  display  attach^ 
menttothe  modem  doctrine  of  legiiimaciff 
yet  with  a  sJight  tincture  of  liberalism. — 
He  writes  sometimes  in  French,  at  other 
times  in  German,  He  was  fbrineriy  min- 
ister of  the  French  Protestant  church  in 
Beriin,  but  is  now  employed  in  the  de- 
wrtment  of  foreign  affairs. — David  A.,  a 
Protestant  minister,  who  fled  fix}m  France 
after  the  revocation  of  the  efdict  of  Nantes, 
and  died  at  Beriin,  160S,  75  years  old, 
viras  an  author  of  some  merit,  as  was  also 
his  son  Cbaries,  who  was  historiographer 
to  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  died  at  Berlin, 
in  1715. 

Ancona,  capita]  of  the  delegation,  and 
of  the  former  marqUisate  of  Ancona,  Ion. 
13°  29^  E.,  lat.  43°  38^  N^  on  the  gulf  of 
Venice,  the  seat  of  a  bishopj^as  17,330 
inhabitants,  among  whom  are  5000  Jews. 
The  city  add  its  fine  harbor  are  praised 
by  the  most  ancient  writers.  This  harbor 
was  improved  and  beautified  by  Trajan ; 
and  the  grateful  citizens  erected  to  hiniy 
in  return,  a  triumphal  arch  of  white  mar- 
ble, which  is  yet  standing  on  the  oldest 
mole.  In  173i^  A.  was  declared  a  fii^ee 
port,  and,  notwithstaiidibg  the  firequent 
obstruction  of  the  haven  by  mud,  it  is 
visited  every  year  by  more  than  1100 
vessels,  and  the  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures of  the  city  are  considerable.  A.  ha^ 
also  a  quarantine  establishment.  It  was 
always  a  &mous  fortress ;  was  conquered 
and  dtestroyed  repeatedly  by  the  Romans^ 
Goths,  Lombards  and  Saracens ;  rose  by 
its  own  resources  fiom  its  riiins,  and  hi 
came  a  republic.  It  was,  however,  in 
1533,  taken  by  the  pope,  by  surprise,  and 
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annexed,  together  wit^  its  twrito^,  to  the 
napai  dominions.  The  siege  of  this  ploce 
by  the  Ruesians,  Turks  and  Austrians,  ia 
17%),  yr»a  remarkable,  because  the  Rus- 
saau  colors,  Arst  planted  on  the  walb  of 
A^  were  pulled  down  by  the  Austrian 
soldiers,  which  gave  occasion  to  the  un^ 
fortunate  dissensions  of  the  emperor  Paul 
with  the  allies.  Since  1815,  the  citadel 
only  has  remained  fortified. 

Ancus  MaRtius,  the  fourth  king  of 
Rome,  succeeded  Tulkis  Ilo$tilius,640  B. 
C.  (114  A.  U.)  and  died  618  B.  C.  (106 
A.  U.)  He  built  the  harbor  at  Ostia,  the 
moutn  of  the  Tiber.  Rome,  therefore, 
must  have  had,  as  early  as  that  period, 
some  uaviffation,  even  if  it  did  not  amount 
to  more  than  a  <M)asting  trade.  He  re- 
vived the  neglected  observance  of  reli- 
gion, and  inscribed  the  laws  respecting 
religious  ceremonies  on  tables  set  up  in 
the  market-place.  Ennius  and  Lucretius 
call  liim  the  Good*  Vii^l  reproaches  hhn 
with  undue  reffard  for  ]K)pular  fiivor,  be- 
cause he  distributed  the  conquered  lands 
among  the  citizens. 

AsiDA ;  a  tree  of  Brazil,  the  wood  of 
which  is  spongy  and  light,  the  flower 
yellow  and  lai^e,and  the  fruit  a  gray  nut, 
which  encloses  two  kernels,  of  die  taste 
of  chestnuts,  in  a  double  rind.  The  fiuit 
is  said  to  be  purgative*  Oil  is  pressed 
from  these  kernels,  with  which  the  na- 
tives anoint  their  limbs.  The  rinds  of 
the  fruit,  thrown  into  ponds,  kill  the  fish. 

Andalusia  (ancient  Batica)'^  a  prov- 
ince of  S{)ain,  divided  into  lipper  and 
Lower.  Upper  A.  comprehends  Grenada ; 
Lower  A.  comprehends  Jaen,  Cordova  and 
Seville.  A.  is  the  most  western  province 
of  Spain,  and  is  bounded  N.  by  Estrema- 
dura  and  La  Mane  ha ;  E,  by  Murcia ;  S. 
by  tlie  sea  and  the  straits  of  Gibraltar ; 
and  W.  by  Portugal ;  170  miles  long,  and 
180  wide.  It  is,  without  doubt,  one  of 
the  finest,  the  richest  and  most  fertile 
parte}  of  S|)ain,  producing  abmidance  of 
oil  and  grain,  also  honey,  sugar,  silk  and 
wine.  Its  herds  of  cattle  are  numerous, 
and  its  horses  are  esteemed  tlic  l)cst  in 
the  kingdom.  The  inhalntants  are  de- 
scended, in.  part,  irom  tlie  Saracens,  and 
differ  much  from  the  natives  of  Castile, 
and  other  fiarts  of  Spain,  in  their  physi- 
offnoniy  and  character.  Pop.,  in  1787^ 
7&,153.  Its  chief  cities  are  Seville  and 
Cadiz.    (See  Grenada,) 

Andajitr  (music)  denotes  a  time  some- 
what slow,  and  a  perfonnance  distinct 
and  exact,  gentle  and  soothing.  Andan- 
tino  stands  between  andante  and  aUegret- 
tOf  at  least  according  to  the  eoamioa 


notion ;  some  assert  that  ondaatino  im- 
plies a  litde  slower  nK)tion  thad  andante. 
The  andante  requires  a  dehcate  perfonn- 
ance. 

Andes,  called  by  the  Spaniards  Car- 
diUeraa  ife  iaa  Jmdeg,  are  an  immense 
chain  of  mountains,  extending  throughout 
South  America  from  north  to  south,  gen- 
erally at  tlie  distance  of  about  150  miles 
from  the  western  coast  They  emend 
from  cape  Pilares,  in  the  straits  of  Magel- 
lan, nortli wards  to  the  istlimusof  Danen. 
A  mountainous  ridge  passes  through  the 
isthmiis  of  Darien,  dividing  farther  north 
into  variotis  branches,  styled  the  CordU- 
leras  of  Mexico.  To  the  north  of  Mexico 
the  principal  range  takes  the  ndme  of  the 
Reeky  mountains,  and  reaches  to  tho 
Frozen  ocean,  the  northern  limits  of  the 
Ainerican  continent.  These  are  by  many 
con^dered  as  parts  of  one  continued 
range,  but  the  term  i^hides  is  usually  lim- 
ited to  the  motttitains.in  South  America. — 
The  Andes  difier  greatly  in  their  general 
aspect  and  character,  being  in  sothe  parts 
blended  together  into  an  entire  mass,  and 
in  others,  divided  info  two  or  three  dis- 
tinct ridges.  In  Chili,  they  are  about  190 
miles  in  breadth,  presenting  numerous 
summits  of  prodigious  height  To  tho 
north,  they  diverge  in  a  straying  man- 
ner ;  and  in  Peru,  they  are  formed  into 
three  irregular  ridges,  which  continue  to 
about  lat  GP  ^.,  where  they  are  fbrmcd 
into  a  single  chain.  TheyVlivide  again, 
in  Quito,  into  two  chains;  and  farther 
north,  between  lat  2^  and  5°  N.,  they  are 
formed  into  tliree  |>aralle!  ridges,  which 
are  again  blended  together  between  lat 
6°  and  T*  N. — Between  tlie  two  ridges  In 
Quito,  there  is  a  plain  from  5  to  6  leagues 
in  breadth,  of  great  fertility,  well  culti- 
vated, and  thickly  settled,  having  popu- 
lous towns,  Olid  though  imder  the  equa- 
tor, yet,  owing  to  its  great  elevation,  which 
is  aliout  9000  feet  above  the  sea,  it  jkhs- 
scssps  a  temperate  and  delightful  climate. 
—The  Andes  are  tlie  highest  mountains 
in  America,  and,  next  to  the  llimmah>h 
mountains,  the*  most  elevated  in  tlio 
known  world.  They  are  composed,  in  a 
great  part,  of  |K)rpl>yr>',  and  utKHind  in 
the  precious  metals.  Many  of  ihcin  nro 
volcflnic,  and  there  are  numerous  sum- 
mits which  are  covered  wirii  iierpetual 
snow.  The  medium  height  of  the  range, 
under  the  equator,  may  be  estimated  at 
about  14,000  feet  tUiove  the  level  of  the 
sea,  while  that  of  the  Alps  lianHy  ex- 
ceeds 8000^— The  following  t^dile  exhibits 
some  of  the  highest  summiut,  with  their 
elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
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Chimborazo, 24,441 

Mist6,      30,328 

Disea  Cnsada, 19,570 

Cayaniba  Ourico,  .  ,  .  .  .  19,388 
Antisaiia,  ..>....  19,149 
Cotopaxi,      .......    18,891 

Altair, 17,256 

Ilinissa, 17,238 

Sangaj, 17,136 

Tunffuragua,     .    .'  .    .    .    .    16,500 

Pfchmca,      .......    15,939 

Mr. ,  PentlaDd  has  receody  asserted,  that 
mount  Nevado  de  Sorato  is  the  highest 
mountain  of  America.  He  estimates  its 
height  at  25,200  feet  Its  situation  is  in 
15^  30^  S.  lot  The  second  in  altitude  he 
considers  mount  lUimani  (Nevados  de 
lilimanil  in  Paz,  in  Bolivia,  or  Upper 
Peru,  22  marine  leagues  S.  E.  of  the  city 
Paz,  between  15°  35^  and  16°  40^  S.  lat, 
and  between  67°  and  68°  W.  Ion.  The 
most  northern  peak  of  it  he  gives  as 
24,200  feet  h'tghr.  (See  .^tmoles  des  Sci- 
ences, xiv.  299.) — A  lively  idea  of  the 
character  and  snind  features  of  the  Andes 
may  be  formed  from  the^  accounts  given 
in  the  celebrated  Aleicander  von  Hum- 
boldt's Journey  into  the  Equinoctial 
Coimtries  of  the  New  Continent ;  which, 
at  the  same  time,  affords  much  scientific 
information  on  these  remarkable  moun- 
tains.— Good  roads  have  been  cut. with 
great  labor  in  the  neighborhood  of  Chim- 
borazo,  one  of  whicii  is  ]000  miles  in 
length  ;  and  similar  lal^rs  of  the  ancient 
incas  of  Peru  may  be  found  throughout 
the  province.  Over  the  Rio  Desaguadero, 
in  ikienos  Ayrew,  is  a  singular  bridge, 
formed  of  ropes  and  rushes,  attributed  to 
Capac  Yupauqui,  the  5ih  inca. — ^The  ap- 
proach to  the  Andes  from  the  westeni 
coasts  has  always  been  admired.  The 
road  leads  through  tlie  most  beautiful 
forests,  the  ibliafe  of  which  exhibits  the 
most  various  and  lovely  colors.  As  the 
traveller  advances,  an  awibl  sublimity 
pervades  the  mind,  and  the  wide  inter- 
stices and  tremendous  chasms,  together 
with  cataracts  tha^  roll  down  the  moun- 
tains from  an  amazing  altitude,  filling  the 
distant  view,  overwhelm  him  with  admi- 
ration.—^^JTbe  highest  deserts  of  the  Andes 
are  in  the  north  called  Paramos,  and  in 
Peru,  Punas ;  but  so  acute  and  peculiar 
is  the  cold  air  in  these  places,  as  rather  to 
pierce  the  vitals  than  affect  the  exterior 
feelings.  It  is  no  uncommon  circum- 
stance to  meet  with  the  bodies  of  travel- 
lers who  have  |)er)shed  in  the  cold,  whose 
faces  have  the  horrid  a|)pearance  of 
laughter,  owing  to  the  contraction  of  the 


muscles  at  the  period  of  diflGKilutioii.  The 
pine  lingers  last  of  the  more  stately  tribes 
of  vegetobles,  accompanied  bv  a  low  spe- 
cies of  moss.  '  It  is  feund  13,000  feet  in 
altitude  above  the  level  of  the  sea*  Nu- 
merous orders  i>f  tlie  larger  trees  appear 
Progressively  fn  the  space  between  the 
eights  of  10,000  and  9000  feet  At  the 
hei|^ht  of  9200  feet,  is  fbund  the  oak, 
which,  in  the  equatorial  regions,  never 
descends  bek>w  that  of  5500.  It  is,  how- 
ever, said  to  be  found  in  the  neighbori^ood 
of  Mexico,  at  the  height  of  only  2620  feet 
European  grains  flourish  best  between 
the  altitude  ofaOOOand  9000  feet  Wheat 
under  the  equator  Will  seldom  spring  up 
below  the  elevation  of  4500  feet,  or  ripen 
above  that  of  10,800.  Humboldt  says  there 
eixe  very  fine  harvests  of  wheat  near  Vic- 
toria, in  the  Caraccas  province,  at  1640 
and  1900  feet  abofve  the  level  of  the  sea. 
In  Cuba,  wheat  crops  wiU  flourish  and 
ripen  at  a  small  elevation.  Rye  and  bar- 
leV,  fi^m  their  constitution,  are  capable 
of  resisting  cold  better  than  wheat,  and, 
consequently,  of  ripening  in  a  superior 
altitude.  Maize  is  cultivated. in  the  same 
climate  as  the  banana,  but  will  flourish 
9000  feet  high.  Oran^,  pine-apples, 
and  every  variety  of  delicious  fiiiits  and 
vegetables,  are  found  on  the  lower 
grounds  of  the  Andes,  within  the  tropics. 
Cassava,  maize,  cacao,  cofl^,  su^r,  cot- 
ton and  indigo  are  cultivated  with  suc- 
cess. Indigo  and  cacao,  however,  require 
great  heat  to  ripen  them.  Cotton  and 
coffee  require  a  more  temperate  clime, 
^ugar  arrives  at  a  superior  degree  of  per- 
fection in  the  more  temperate  regions  of 
the  province  of  Quito. — ^For  further  in- 
formation, see  Hmnbokit,  and  the  Journal 
dt  Physique,  vol.  liiL  for  1801.  For  the 
different  mountains  of  the  Andes,  see 
their  respective  articles.  See,  also, 
^^hnerictt, 

Andover;  a  borough  in  Hampshire, 
England,  situated  on  the  wnall  rivtilet 
Aude.  It  is  a  great  thorough &re  between 
London  and  SahslHiry,  and  sends  two 
members  to  parliament  It  lies  65  miles 
W.  by  S.  of  London. 

Andovbr  ;  a  post-township  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  the  county  of  Essex,  20  miles 
N.  of  Boston ;  pop.  in  1820, 3889.  It  is 
situated  on  tlie  S.  E.  side  of  the  Merri- 
mack, and  is  also  watered  by  the  Shaw- 
sheen  ;  is  pleasant  and  flourishing,  and 
contains  three  parishes,  in  each  qf  which 
there  is  a  Congregational  meeting-houbtt. 
A.  has  some  manufiictures,  but  it  is  chief- 
ly celebrated  for  its  Hterary  institutions, 
particulariy  its  theological  seminary*    la 
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tho  north  parish  is  an  academy  styled 
tYankUn  acctdemv.  The  south  parish 
contains  the  theological  seminary,  to4  an 
academy  styled  Pkillipa  academy,  wliich 
was  founded  in  1778.  The  theological 
seminary  was  founded  in  1807,  ami  is 
very  liberally  endowed.  It  has  a  pleas- 
ant, healthy  and  ele^'ated  situation,  which 
commands  a  beautiful  and  extensive  pros- 
pect. The  buildings  consist  of  dwelling- 
houses  for  the  professors;  a  steward's 
bouse,  containing  a  dmingrUali ;  and  3 
public  edifices  of  orick.  The  library  con- 
tains upwards  of  50(K>  volumes.  There 
are  4  professors.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents is  now  about  120. — The  course  of 
education  is  completed  in  3  years.  As 
(qualifications  for  admission,  the  constitu- 
tion requires  a  liberal  education,  and  tes- 
timonials of  good  character  and  talents. 
Tuition  and  room-rent  arc  afibrded  free 
of  expense  to  all,  and  tho  charity  funds 
give  support  to  such  as  are  indigent  A 
public  examination  is  held  on  tlie  4th 
Wednesday  of  September.  There  are  2 
vacations,  of  5  weeks  each. 

And&e,  major  J.';  an  aijyutant-^eneral 
in  the  British  army  in  N.  America  du- 
ring the  revolutionary  war.  He  was 
ori^nall^  a  merchant's  clerk.  Employed 
to  negotiate  the  defection  of  the  Ameri- 
can general  Arnold,  and  the'  delivery  of 
the  woiks  at  West  Point,  ho  was  appre- 
hended in  disguise,  Sept  23, 1780,  within 
the  American  lines,  and  sent  prisoner  to 
general  Washington,  who  submitted  his^ 
cose  to  tho  examination  and  decision  of  a 
board  of  generd  officers,  Consisting  of 
major-general  Greene, -William  Alexan- 
der (lord  Stirling),  the  marquis  de  la 
Fayette,  &c.  The  board  declared  him  a 
spy  from  the  enemy,  and,  agreeably  to 
the  law  and  usage  of  nations,  he  was 
hanged  at  Tappan,  in  NcW  York,  Oct  2, 
1780.  .  A  monument  is  erq,cted  to  his 
OiemoiT  in  Westminster  abbey.  Ho  ia 
the  author  of  a  poem  entitled  TOc  Coio 
Chase.    (See  Jhnold.) 

Andrea  del  ^arto.    (See  Sarto,) 

Andreossy,  Antoine  Fran<;ois,  count ; 
a  French  general,  great-grandson  of  the 
renowned  Frah<^ois  Andreossy;  died  in 
1688.  He  was  the  engineer  who  finished 
the  canal  of  Languedoc,  fix>m  tlie  Atlan- 
tic to  the  Mediterranean,  was  bom  at 
Castel-Naudary,  in  1761,  and,  in  1781,  was 
lieutenant  in  the  French  artillery.  In 
1797,  he  distinguished  himself^  as  com- 
mander of  the  gun-boats,  upon  the  lake 
of  Mantua,  at  the  siege  of  this  fortress* 
In  later  times,  he  made  himself  conspicu- 
ous, in  the  French  expedition  to  Egypt, 
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by  his  learned  wridngs,  alf  anjember  of 
the  national  institute  at  Cairo,  particu- 
larly on  mathematics.  He  was  sent  as 
French  ambassador  to  London,  after  the 
peace  of  Amiens;  afterwards,  to  Vienna, 
and  at  last  to  Constantinople.  In  1814^ 
the  king  recalled  him  from  this  post  In 
1815,  he  was  again  employed  by  Napo- 
teon,  during  the  ♦♦hundred  days."  Be- 
sides his  Mhnmre  sur  V irruption  du  PorU- 
Euxin  dans  la  Mediterran^e,  and  YnsM^- 
moire  surle  SvsiinU  des  eanx  qui  abreuvent 
Constardinopley  his  work  on  the  Bosphorus 
and  tlie  TurKish  empire  is  esteemed  good. 
AimREw,  St ;  brother  of  St  Peter,  and 
the  first  disciple  whom  Christ  chose. 
Botli  brothers  were  fishermen,  but  left 
their  bunness,  and  foUowed  the  Redeem- 
er. The  fate  of  A.,  after  Christ*^  death,, 
is  uncertain;  the  common  opinion  is, 
that  he  was  crucified.  The  Russians 
revere  him  as  the  apostle 'who  brought 
tho  gospel  to  them;  the  Scots,  as  tho 
patron  saint  of  their  country.  In  tho 
early  ages  of  the  church,  a  pretended 
Gospel  of  his  was  in  circulation.  The 
•idOj  also,  which  bear  his  name,  are  not 
genuine.  The  order  of  St  A.  is  one  of 
the  highest  orders  of  the  empire  of  Rus- 
sia, instituted  by  Peter  the  Great,  in  1697. 
— For  the  Scottish  knights  of  St.  A.,  see 
Tkistle, 

,  Andrew's,  St ;  an  important  city  of 
Scotland,  on  the  Firth  of  Tay,  39  miles 
from  Edinburgh ;  W.  Ion,  S^SC ;  N.  lat 
56P  19^.  It  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
circuit,  consisting  of  3  principal  streets ; 
2  churches  of  tho  kirk  of  Scotland,  one 
Episcopalian,  two  Dissenting  meeting- 
houses, and  a  univermty,  having  two  col- 
leges^-~St  Salvador's  and  St  Mary's. 
Pop.  3300.  It  is  a  royal  burgh,  and  re- 
turns, in  union  with  4  other  places,  ono 
member  to  parliament.  St  A.  was  for- 
merly a  place  of  considerably  greater 
extent  than  at  present  The  iconoclastic 
zeal  of  the  reformers,  in  tho  year  1559, 
levellwl  with  the  ground  its  noble  cathe- 
dral. Ruins  of  several  ancient  buildings 
are  still  to  be  seen.  The  university  was 
founded  in  1412.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents, at  both , colleges,  has  never  been 
known  to  exceed  300,  and  they  do  not,  at 
this  time,  amount  to  200. 
■  Andrew,  St.,  cross  of;  a  cross  of  the 
form  X,  because,  accordmg  to  tradition, 
St  A.  was  executed  on  a  cross  which 
had  this  shape,  Nov.  30,  A.  D.  83,  at  Pa- 
tres,  in  Achaia. 

Andrkws,  Lancelot,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, in  the  reigns  of  James  I  and 
Charles  I,  was  htmi  ia  London,  1565. 
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He  is  particuldrlv  known  by  one  of  his 
works,  Tortura  'ThHi  (1601))^  which  he 
wrote  against  a  publication  ol*  cardinal 
BeDaniuiie,  under  the  fictitious  name  of 
Matthew  Tortus,  in  which  the  cardinal  had 
attacked  James'  Defence  of  the  Rights  of 
Kings.  His  works  best  known  at  pres- 
ent are,  a  volume  of  Sermons,  1628-— 31, 
fol.  164!^ ;  the  Moral  Law  expounded,  or 
Lectures  on  the  Ten  Commandments, 
1642,  fol. ;  Collection  of  Posthumous  and 
Orphan  Lectures,  delivered  ftt  St.  Paui% 
and  St.  Giles',  London,  1657,  fbl. 

AifDRiEuz,  Fran((;ois  Guillaunie  Jean 
Stanislas,  one  of  tlie  most  distinfuisbed 
modem  French  dramatic  poets,  bom  at 
Stnisbui^,  May  6, 1759,  was,  before  the 
revolution,  secretary  of  the  duke  of  Uzes. 
By  his  2c|al  for  tme  liberty  during  the 
revolution,  by  his  firm  adherence  te'  the 
constUution,  and  by  his  constant  support 
of  the  mies  of  natural  right,  lie  was  not 
less  distinguished,  tlion  by  his  easy  wit, 
and  the  striking  characters  and  fine  poe-* 
Cry  contained  m  his  numerous  literaiy 
works.  His  writings  sometimes  wont 
finish,  particularly  in  respect  to  the  lan- 
guage. In  1798,  he  entered  the  legisla- 
tive body,  as  deputy  ^f  the  department 
cf  the  Seine,  where  he  made  a  conspicu- 
ous figure  by  his  speeches,  and  motions 
respectinff  the  establishment  of  primary 
schools,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  the* 
murder  of  the  ambassadors  at  Rastadt 
Aflcr  the  18th  Brumaire,  he  became  trib- 
une ;  July  21,  1800,  secretary  ;  and,  in 
September,  president  of  the  tribunate. 
fle  declared  himself*  with  zeal  and  firm- 
ness ogainst  the  anti-constitutional  meas- 
ures of  the  first  consul  and  of  the  senate, 
unfil  1802,  when  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
sign. Nevertheless,  the  emperor  afler- 
wards  made  him  knight  of  the  legion  of 
honor,  and  professor  of  literature  at  the 
College  dc  Ihrnce,  and  of  belles-lettres  at 
the  polyteehnjc  school  In  1816,  the 
king  admitted  him  a  member  of  the 
French  academy.  His  principal  work  of 
classical  reputation,  is  Anuxiinander,  a 
play  in  one  act  His  Les  KtounJUs  is  also 
very  popular.  He  is  likewise  the  author 
of  Moliire  avec  stB  Arms. .  His  Examen 
Critique  du  Thiatre  (Us  Grecs  is  highly 
valued. 

AffDRocLus,  or  AitDRoniTs ;  a  Daciari 
slave,  who  lx;ing  exposed  to  o  lion  in  the 
cirrus,  the  onimul  forimre  to  hu^  him, 
because  he  had  formerly  taken  a  thorn 
out  of  his  foot.  He  was,  in  consequence, 
liberated,  and  led  the  lion  about  the 
streets  of  Rome.— ^ui.  GeL  1.  v.  c.  14. 
JELHistAH,l\n.  c.4a 


AiTDROiDES  (fit>m  arid,  amon,  and  tlSo^^ 
fbnn) ;  a  figure  of  human  shape,  which, 
by  certohi  macbtnerv,  is  made  to  perfonn 
some  of  the  natural  motions  of  a  living 
man. 

AsiDROMAOHE ;  doughtcr  of  Eetion,  king 
of  Thebes  in  Cilicia^  and  wife  of  Hector, 
(q.  V.)  After  the  conquest  of  Troy,  she 
became  the  prize  of  Pyrrhus,  son  of 
Achilles,  who  carried  her  to  Eplms,  and 
hod  3  so^s  bv  her,  but  afierwards  left  her 
to  Helenus,  brother  of  Hector,  to  whom 
she  bore  a  son.  Euripides  has  mode  her 
tlie  chief  character  of  « tragedy. 

Andromeda  ;  daughter  of  the  Ethio- 
pian kuig  Ceplieus,  and  of  Cassiopeia. 
The  modier  and  daughter  were  very 
beautifiil.  The  feirmer  having  boasted 
that  her  daughter  surpassed  the  Nereides 
(if  not  Juno  herselH  in  beauty,  the  of- 
fended goddesses  called  on  their  father  to 
revenge  the*  insult  He  not  only  inun- 
dated the  territory  of  Cepheus,  but  also 
sent  a  horrid  sea-monster,  which  threat- 
ened universal  destruction.  The  oracle 
declared  that  the  wrath  of  Neptune  could 
not  be  appeased,  unless  Cepheus  deliv- 
ered his  daughter  to  the  monster.  In 
this  extreniity,  Perseus  beheld  her,  when, 
with  the  head  of  the  Gorgon  in  his  hand, 
and  mounted  on  Pegasus,  he  was  re- 
turning froni  his  victory  over  Medusa. 
Touched  by  compassion  and  love,  the 
hero  promised  to  kill  the  monster  on 
condition  that  the  virgin  should  be  given 
him  in  marriage.  The  fether  promised 
it,  and  kept  his  word.  In  memory  of  the 
exploits  of  Perseus  (q.  v. ),  A.,  by  the 
favor  of  Pallas,  was  placed  among  the 
stars. 

Arn)RONiCDs  of  Cyresthes;  a  Greek 
architect,  celebrated  for  having  con- 
structed, at  AthenF,'the  tower  of  the 
wiiids,  un  octagonal  building,  on  each 
side  of  whi.'h  was  a  figure  reprcsejii'mg* 
one  of  the  winds.  On  the  top  of  the 
tower  was  a  small  pjramid  oi'  marble 
supporting  a  brazen  Tnton,  which  turned 
on  a  pivot,  and  pointed  with  its  rod  to  the 
side  of  the  tower  on  which  wns  repre- 
sented the  wind  that  was  then  blowing. 
As  each  of  the  sides  had  a  sort  of  dial,  it 
is  conjectured  that  it  formerly  containcti 
a  clei>sydra  or  water-clock. 

Awdro,\icus  of  Rhodes;  a  follower 
of  Aristotle,  who  lived  B.  C.  63,  and 
vrrote  commentaries  on  that  author.  He 
also  restored  and  published  the  works  of 
that  philosopher,  which  Sylla  had  brought 
fit)m  Greece. 

Andros;  islands  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
(isles  del  Espiritu  Santo) ;  a  group  of  isles 
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extending  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  for  up- 
wardn  of  50  leagues  in  the  neighhorhood  of 
the  Great  Bahama  bank,  and  amongst  the 
Bahamas;  in  N.  lat  24''  to  25P  3(K,  and 
W.  Ion,  77*^  to  78°  W.  The  passages 
through  them  are  dangerous.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  colonize  the  principal 
Andros  island.  In  1788,  300  inhabitants, 
ioeluding  slaves,  were  settled  there.  It 
has  the  privilege  of  sendinff  one  member 
to  the  house  of  assembly  of  the  B^amas. 
The  approach  to  it  is  very  difficult,  for 
various  reasons. 

Ain>ROscooo|ir,  or  Ameriscogoiii  ;  a 
river  which  forms  the  outlet  of  Umbagog 
lake,  and  faa9  the  first  part  of  its  course 
'  vOi  the  eastem  part  of  New  Hampshire* 
Afier  entering  the  state  of  Maine,  it  flows 
firat  in  an  easterly,  and  afterwards  in  a 
aoutherly  direction,  arid  joins  the  Kenne- 
bec at  Merry-nieeting  bay,  6  miles  above 
Bath,  and  18  miles  above  the  entrance 
of  the  river  into  the  ocean.  Its  whole 
couise  is  about  150  miles  in  length. 

AiTELLO,  Thomaa     (See  JlSuameUo,) 

AzTEMOMETER ;  an  .  instrument  con- 
trived to  measure  tlie  strength  and 'Veloc- 
ity of  the  wind. 

AicEMONB,  wijid-flower,  in  botany ;  a 
genus  of  the  pofygama  6nier,  and  polmnr 
iria  class,  ranking,  in  the  natural  method, 
mider  the  26th  order,  multiinliqwt*  It 
btB  its  name  from  the  Greek  Ivc^,  (the 
wind),  because  it  is  supposed  not  to  (^en 
unless  the  wind  blows.  Linneeiis  enu- 
merates 21  species:  those  valuable  on 
account  of  their  beauty  are  the  follow- 
ing: 1,  wMttumt  cmemm^t,  a  nativo  of 
Britain,  growing  in  toe  woods ;  2,  aney?»- 
ont  coronaria;  3,  anemone  horkmi^; 
both  natives  of  the  Levant,  particularly 
of  the  Archipelago  islands,  where  the 
borders  of  the  fields  are  covered  with 
them;  4,  anemone  nemprMa^  growing 
wild  in  the  woods,  in  many  parts,  of  Brit- 
ain, vdiere  it  fiowers  in  April  and  May. 
Ftof.  CandOle  (De  Cand.  Syst  vol  L  188) 
enumerates  45  species  of  anemone. 

A11B1108COPB ;  every  contrivance  wliich 
indicates  the  direction  of  the  wind.  The 
vane  upon  towers  and  roofi  is  the  sim- 
plest of  all  anenioacopes.  There  are 
also  some,  where  the  vane  turns  a  move- 
able spindle,  which  descends  thn>u|rh  the 
roof  to  the  ohaonber  where  ^e  observa- 
tion is  to  be  made.  On  the  ceiling  of  this 
apartment  a  compass-card  is  fixed,  and, 
whilst  the  wind  turns  the  vane  together 
with  t^e  spindle,  an  index,  fixed  below, 
points  out  the  direction  of  the  wind  on 
the  card.  Some  are  so  made  as^  even  in 
the  abeenoe  of  the  observer,  to  note  down 


the  chances  of  the  wind.  Among  the 
most  perfect  of  this  kind,  is  that  of  proC 
Moscati,  and  of  the  cav.  Marsilio  Landri-> 
anL 

Abeurism  ;  the  swelling  of  an  artery, 
or  the  dilata^on  and  expansion  of  some 
imrt  of  an  artery.  This  is  the  true  aneu- 
rism. There  is  also  a  spurious  kind  of 
aneurism,  when  the  rupture  or  puncture 
of  an  artery  is  followed  by  an  extravasar 
tion  of  blood  in  the  cellular  membrane. 
If*  the  external  membrane  of  the  artery  is 
injured,  and  the  internal  membrane  pro- 
trudes through,  and  forms  a  sac,  it  is 
eaUied  mixed  aneurism.  Lastly,  there  is  the 
varicose  aneurism,  the  tumor  of  the  artery, 
when,  in  bleeding,  the  vein  has  been 
entirdy  cut  through,  and  at  the,  same 
time  the  upper  side  of  an  artery  beneath 
has  been  perforated,  so  that  its  blood  is 
pressed  into  the  vein.  The  genuine 
aneurisms  arise  partly  from  the  too  vio- 
lent motion  of  the  blood,  partly  fit>m  a 
preternatural  debility  of  the  membranes 
of  the  srterv,  which  is  sometimes  consti^ 
tutional.  They  are,  therefore,  more  fiie* 
quent  in  the  great  branches  of  the  arte- 
ries; in  particular,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
heart,  in  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  tn  the 
extremities,  for  instance,  in  the  h(^m  and 
at  the  ribs,  where  the  arteries  are  exposed 
to  fiiequent  injuries  by  stt«tcbing,  violent 
bodily  exertions,  thrusts,  fiiUs  and  contu- 
sions. They  may,  however,  be  occa- 
moned  also,  especially  ^the  intemd  ones^ 
bv  diseases,  violent  ebullitions  of  the 
blood,^  by  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  by 
vehement  passions  and  emotions,  particu- 
lariy  by  anger :  in  such  cases,  the  arteries 
may  be  ruptured,  and  sudden  death  pro- 
duced. The  external  '  aneurisms  are 
either  healed  by  continued  pressure  on 
the  swelling,  or  by  an  operation,  in  which 
the  artery  is  laid  bare,  and  tied  above  the 
swelling,  so  as  to  prevent  the  fiow  of  the 
blood  into  the  sac  of  the  aneurism,  which 
contracts  by  degi%es.'  Sometimes  the 
ligature  is  applied  both  above  and  below 
the  tmeurismw 

Aktossi,  Pasquale,  was  bom  at  Naples^ 
in  1729,  played  on  the  violin  in  the  musie 
echoola  of  Naples,  anil  studied  composi- 
tion under  Sacchini  and  PiccinL  The  lat- 
ter had  a  great  friendship  for  him,  and  pro- 
cured him,  in  1771,  his  first  employment^ 
in  the  theatre  cle/^efatne  at  Rome.  Though 
he  met  with  no  success,  Piccini  procured 
him,  in  the  following  year,  a  second  en- 
gagement, in  which  he  was  also  unsuc- 
cessful In  a  third  engagement,  the  year 
afterwards,  A.  was' more  fi>rtunate.  The 
Persecuted  Unknown  was  performed,  in 
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1773,  with  great  applause,  as  wera  also  La 
Finia  Giardkdera  and  U  Gtlo»o  di  Cimento 
some  time  afterwards.'  On  the  other 
hand,  the  OUmpiade^  in  1776,  entirely 
failed,  and  the  mortification  of  the  author, 
on  this  occasion,  induced  him  to  leave 
Rome.  He  travelled  through  Italy,  and, 
about  1780,  went  to  France.  He  per- 
foimed  in  the  royal  academy  the  Perse- 
cuted Unknown;  but  this  lovely  and 
delicate  music  did  not  meet  with  the 
reception  which  it  deserved.  From 
France  A.  went  to  London,  where,  in 
1783,  he  was  director  of  music  at  the 
Italian  theate.  In  1787,  he  returned  to 
Rome,  where  he  brought  out  several 
pieces,  the  success  of  which  made  him 
forget  his  disappointments,  and  gained 
him  a  reputation  which  he  enjoyed  muil 
his  death,  in  1795.  A.  frequently  reminds 
us  of  Sacchini  and  Piccini,  afler  whom 
he  formed  his  style;  but  his  ta^te,  ex- 
pression and  style  of  progression  and 
resolution  are  extraordinary.  Several  of 
hiajpnaUs  are  models  in  tlieir  kind.  His 
fertility  proves  that  he  composed  with 
c^ise.  Of  his  works,  wo  may  also  men- 
tion the  Avaro^  II  Curioso  Bidiscrdo  and 
/  Viaggtatori  fHicij  which  rank  among  the 
best  comic  operas.  He  has  also  com- 
posed several  oratorios  and  psalms,  writ- 
ten mostly  by  Metastasio. 

Angel  (firom  the  Greek  Jtyyt^of^  a  mes- 
senger). Undelr  tho  articles  Demon  and 
Demonology  is  shown  in  what  wav  the 
idea  of  angels  was  introduced  into  Chris- 
tianity ;  here  we  shall  only  explain  how 
this  idea  was  further  developed.  Under 
the  name  of  angels  is  understood  a  kind 
of  goQd  spirits,  having  a.  near  connexion 
and  communication  witli  men.  In  the 
Jewish  theology,  they  were  divided  into 
different  classes- and  ranks.  These  have 
been  most  accumtely  described  by  the 
author  of  the  Heavenly  Hierarchy,  qs- 
eribed  to  I)ionysius  the  Areopagite.  He 
forms  them  into  thre^  classes,  eacl)  con- 
taining as  many  subdivisions.  According 
to  the  majority  of  writers,  they  were  cre- 
ated long  before  the  visible  world ;  ac- 
cording to  others,  at  the  same  time  as  the 
heaven  and  earth,  #ben  God  commanded 
the  light  to  be,  and  his  spirit  moved  over 
the  waters  Their  office  is  to  serve  the 
Deity,  whose  agents  they  are  in  effecting 
his  good  purposes,  as  the  tutelary  sp'uits 
of  whole  nations  and  kingdoms,  as  tlio 
heralds  of  his  commands,  as  the  guardians 
of  particular  individualfiLand  tlie  directors 
of  particular  events.  Thev  were  sup^ 
posed  to  be  spu-its  with  ethereal  bodies. 
This  conception  of  them  was  established 


as  a  doctrine  of  the  church  hy  the  council 
of  Nice  (in  787),  but  is  at  variance  vnth 
the  decision  of  the  La.teran  council  of 
1215,  which  makes  them  inmiateria]  be- 
ings. Those  who  regard  the  body  mere- 
ly as  an  incun^brance,  or  prison  of  the 
soul,  and  conceive  a  very  exalted  idea  of 
pure  spirite,  hold  angels  to  be  such  spirits, 
and  explain  their  ^sible  appearance  by 
supposing  that  they  have  the  power  of  as- 
sunoing  at  will  bodily  forms  and  ahunian 
shape.  Those  who  consider  it  no  imper- 
fection for  a  spirit  to  exist  in  a  body, 
maintain  that  angels  have  bodies.  As 
finite  beings,  they  must  have  some  place 
where  they  reside.  The  ancients  easily  ^ 
found  a  habitation  for  them  in  'their  * 
heaven,  which  was  conceived  to  be  a 
vast  lizure  hall>  where  God  dwelt  with 
liis  angels ;  but  w^,  who  have  very  differ- 
ent ideas  of  heaven  and  the  universe,  can ' 
only  suppose  that,  if  they  still  operate  on 
human  things,  they  dwell  invisibly  with 
and  about  us.  As  to  their  names,  the 
CathoUc  chim:h  receives  only  three  as 
sanctioned  by  the  Scriptures, — Michael, 
Gabriel  and  Raphael  Among  the  here- 
sies of  A  Idebert,  condemned  tiy  a  Catho- 
lic council,  at  Rome,  under  pope  Zachary, 
704,  be  was  accused  of  invoking  angels 
by  unknown  names,  such  as  Uriel,  Raguel^ 
Simiel,  &.c^  It  was  expressly  declared 
that  these  were  not  namjes  of  angels,  bat 
of  evil  spirits.  The  later  Catholics,  how- 
ever, have  not  changed  their,  views  in 
this  respect,  and  the  Catholic  Soimen- 
beig  has,  affer  the  example  of  Milton  and 
Klopstock,  not  only  mentioned  other  on- 

Sels,  but  invented  names  for  them.  Swe- 
enboig  ^ves  in  his  works  a  classification 
and  detailed  description  of  the  angels. 
It  is  known  that  his  followers  believe  in 
a  constant  intercourse  wiih  angels  and 
deceased  persons. 

AnQEh ;  a  gold  coin  formeriy  current 
in  Enghmd,  so  named  from  having  the 
representation  of  an  anj^l  upon  it  It 
weighed  four  pennyweights,  and  was 
twenty-three  carats  and  a  half  fin^  It 
had  different  v^ues  in  different  reigns; 
but  is  now  only  an  imaginaiy  sum,  or 
money  of  account,  implying  10  shillings. 
AifGELO  BuoifAROTTi,  Michsel;  of  the 
ancient  fanaily  of  the  counts  of  Canosa ; 
bom,  1474,  at  Caprcse  or  Chiusi;  one  of 
the  most  di^guished  names  in  the  his- 
tory of  modem  art,  eminent  alike  in 
pointing,  sculpture  and  architecture,  and, 
withal,  no  mean  poet.  He  wub  also 
an  expert  fencer.  A.  was  one  m  those* 
fiivorites  of  nattune,  who  combine  in  their 
single  persons  the  excellences  of  noanj 
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highly-giAod  men.  Domenico  GhirliBLDd- 
nio  was^iiis  first  master  in  the  art  of  draw- 
iDg.  Before  he  had  been  with  him  two 
years,  in  the  academy  of  arts  established 
by  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  he  studied  statua- 
ry under  Bertoldo,  and,  in  his  16th  rear, 
copied  the  head  of  a  satyr  in  marble,  to 
the  admiration  of  all  connoisseurs. '  He 
attracted  no  less  attention  as  a  painter^ 
and  receifved  the  honoraUe  commission 
(together  with  the  great  Leonardo  da 
Vinci)  of  decorating  the  senate-hall '  at 
Florence  with  historical  designs.  For 
this  purpose,  he  sketched  that  renowned, 
tfaouffh  not  completely  preserved  cartoon, 
which  represents  a  scene  firom  the  Pisan . 
war,  and  is  praised  Iqr  critics  as  one  of 
his  most  p^^ct  creations,  ibeanwhilei 
pope  Julius  II  had  inrited  htm  to  Rome, 
and  intrusted  him  with  the  chanre  of 
erectingiiis  sepulchral  monument.  Twice 
tlijs  labor  was  interrupted^— Once  by  the 
o^ended  pride  of  A^  and  then  by  the 
envy  of  contemporary  artists.  Bramante 
aiid  Juliano  da  San  Gallo,  in  particular, 
persuaded  the  pope  to  have  the  dome  of 
tl»e  Sistine  chapel  painted  by  Michael  A. 
Knowing  that  he  had  not  yet  attempted 
any  thing  in  jQ-esoo,  they  hoped  that  the 
imperfect  execution  of  this  task  would 
alienate  the  &vor  of  the  pope  from  him. 
A.  declined  the  commission,  but  the  pope 
would  not  be  refused,  and,  in  the  short 
space  of  20  months,  the  artist  finished  the 
work,  which  waa  admired  by  all  con- 
noisseurs, and  of  which  Femow  says 
rightly,  that  it  displays,  perhaps,  more  than 
any  other  of  his  productions,  all  the  8ub-< 
hmity  of  his  original  genius.  The  cappeila 
Sistina  is  certainly  Uie  grandest  ensemble 
of  art  Its  perfection  is  owin^  chiefly  to 
Michael  Angelo's  divine  paintmgs.  (See 
Sisiine  Chapd.)  A.  was  about  to  proceed 
with  tlie  monument  of  Julius,  when  this 
pope  died.  His  successor,  Leo,  sent  A. 
to  Florence  to  erect  the  front  of  the  Lau- 
rentian  library.  Leo,  however,  shortly' 
after  died,  and  his  successor,  Adrian  Vi, 
employed  A.  to  make  the  statues  for  the 
monument  of  Julius;  particularly  the  re- 
nowned statue  of  Moses,  and  the  t^hrist, 
which  was  afler>vards  placed  at  Rome,  in 
the  chuit;h  della  Minerva.  Clement  VH, 
who  next  ascended  the  pontifical  chair, 
recalled  A.  to  Rome,  and  charged  him 
with  the  finishing  of  the  new  sacristy  and 
the  Laurcntiaa  library  at  Florence.  In 
the  firat,  the  monuments  of  the  Medici  are 
bv  him  ;^.  g.,  the  figures  of  Day  and  Night. 
Tumultnous  times  followed,  after  the 
lapse  of  whicli,  he  was  employed  to  paint 
the  Last  Judgment  in  the  Sistine  chapel 
21* 


The  artist,  now  60  years  old,  unwiDing- 
ly  commenced  a  work  which  mi^ht  en- 
danger his  fiime.  Naturally  inclmed  to 
deep  and  earnest  thought ;  preferring  the 
sublime  conceptions  of  Dante  to  all  other 
poetry ;  liaving,  by  a  constant  study  of 
anatomy,  investigated  the  most  secret 
mechuiism  of  the  muscles,  and  conscious 
of  his  own  power^— he  endeavored,  in  this 
worir,  to  stnke  out  a  new  path,  and  to  sur- 

gass  his  predecessors,  porticulaily  Luca 
ignoretti,  by  a  display  of  terrible  power. 
The  pictiu^  is  grand,  nay,  ffigantic,  tike 
the  mhid  which  created  it  it  represents 
Christ  in  the  act  of  judgjing,  or,  rather,  as 
the  momenl  of  condemoiing.  •  Martyrs  are 
seen,  who  show  to  the  Judge  of  the  living 
and  dead  the  instruments  of  their  torture^ 
souls  ascend  to  the  choirs  of  angels  hov- 
ering above;  the  condemned  strive  to 
brew  loose  from  the  grasp  of  the  devilsi 
there  the  evil  spirits  burst  into  shouts  of 
triumph  at  the  sight  of  thei^  prey ;  the  lost^ 
who  are  dragged  down,  endeavor  to  clin^ 
to  the  good,  who  remain  in  Christ's  king- 
dom; the  gulf  of  eternal  danmation 
is  seen  opening;  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
mother  are  seen  surrounded  by  the  apo»> 
ties,  who  place  a  crown  on  his  head,  and 
by  a  multitude  pf  saintsj  while  angels 
above  carry  in  triumph  the  symbols  of 
his  passion ;  and,  lower  down,  another 
company  of  angels  sound  the  trumpets 
intended  to  awaken  the  dead  fivm  their 
tombs,  and  call  them  to  judgment  AH 
this,  and  a  vast  deal  more,  is  executed  in 
the  avrful  style  of  Dante.  With  these 
scenes '  of  fear  and  despair,  of  judgment 
"    ' Ill  of  2 


and  of  heavenly  beatitude,  a  wall 
height  and  breadth  is  filled,  and  everr 
where  is  displayed  the  most  profound 
study,  the  richest  experience,  and  the  lofty 
spirit  of  a  master.  The  effect  of  this  pic- 
ture resembles  that  of  the  sublimest 
passages  of  Dante,  particularly  in  con^ 
nexion  with  the  large  images  of  the 
prophets,  who,  like  warning  and  stem 
heralds  of  the  last  judgment,  look 
down  fiwm  the  ceiling  upon  the  specta^ 
tor,  resembling  beings  or  another' worid. 
rather  than  images  nufie  by  the  hand  or 
man.  Whilst  Uiis  picture  of  the  LaH 
Judgment  shows  the  liuraan  figure  in  all 
its  attitudes  and  foreshortenings,  and  gives 
us  the  expression  of  astonishment,  of 
pain,  of  despair,  through  all  their  degrees, 
It  may  be  considered  as  an  inexhaustible 
treasure  for  the  study  of  the  arts.  A.'8 
last  considerable  works  in  painfiiig  were 
two  large  pictures — the  Conversion  qf  SL 
Patdy  and  the  CruciAxum  of  St,  Peter,  in 
the    Pauline  chapel    In   sculptiue,  he 
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ezecctted  the  Descent  of  Christ  fiom  the 
Cross^  four  figures  of  one  piece  of  marble. 
It  is  repotted  of  his  Cupici  m  tnarhle,  that 
it  was  a  more  perfect  copy  of  another 
Cupid,  which  he  nad  buried  in  the  ground, 
after  having  broken  off  one  of  its  arms, 
in  order  that  it  nii^ht  pass  for  an  antique. 
This  perfect  Cupid  is  qs  large  %is  Kfc^ 
A's  statue  of  Bacchus  w^  thought,  by 
Raphael,  to  possess  equal  perfection  with 
the  masterpieces  of  Phidias  and  Praxite- 
les. As  late  as  154^  A.  was  obliged  to 
undertake  the  continuation  of  tlie  build- 
ing of  St  Peter's.  He  corrected  its  plan, 
for  which  he  chose  the  form  of  the  Gre- 
cian cross,  pnd  reduced  to  order  the  con- 
fusion occasioned  by  the  Tarious  plans 
w|iich  had  been  successively  pursued  in 
the  course  of  its  construction.  But  he 
did  not  live  long  enough  to  see  his  plan 
executed,  in  which  many  altemtions  were 
made  after  his  death.  Besides  this,  he 
midertook  the  building  of  the  Campido- 
glio  (Capitol]  of  tlie  l  amcse  palace,  and 
of  many  other  edifices.  His  style  in  ar- 
chitecture is  distinpiished  by  grandeur 
and  boldness,  and,  m  his  ornaments,  the 
tmtamed  character  of  his  ima^atipn  fre- 
quently appears,  preferring  the  uncom- 
mon to  the  simple  and  elegant— His 
poem's,  which  he  considered  merely 
as  pastimes,  contain,  likewise,  convincing 
proofs  of  his  great  genius.  They  are 
published  in  several  collections,  but  have 
also  apptored  singly.— One  of  the  great- 
est historians  of  our  time  has  suggested, 
that  a  king  of  Italy,  such  as  Machiavelii 
wished  him,*  and  every  reflecting  itaiian 
must  wish  hitn,  in  order  to  unite  that  «m- 
happy  cotuitry,  ought  to  be  a  man  like 
Michael  Angelo— ^irdent,  severe,  finn  and 
bold.  Michael  Ai^  though  of  a  lofly  spirit, 
was  not  haughty ;  he  is  said  to  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  giving  models  for  the  ima- 
ges of  saints  to  the  engravers  in  wood,  and 
the  dealers  in  pictures  and  casts.  His  prose 
works,  consisting  of  lectures,  speeches, 
ciccdaU,  that  is,  huraorods  academical 
discourses,  are  to  be  found  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Prose  JhretUitiey  and  his  letters 
hi  Bottari's  LeUere  pittoriclu,  (See  tlie 
VUa  di  Mickelangeto  A,  scritta  da  Jiscanio 
Condwiy  suo  Discepolo ;  Rome,  1553,  4 ; 
Florence,  1746,  fol.,  with  addit. ;  the  last 
edition,  Pisa,  1823,  vnth  comments  by  the 
cav.  de  Rossi.) 

Akgeloni,  Luigi,  count,  from  Frosi- 
none,  lived  at  Paris  respected  as  a  scholar, 
where  he  published,  in  1818,  in  2  vols., 
DeW  Balia,  uscetde  del  SetUmbre  del  1818. 
Ragionamenii  IV,  deiHcaii  aUa  Rcdica  A*a- 
wme.    His  pamphlet,  pubtished  in  May, 


1814,  in  favor  of  the  union  of  Italy,  was 
favorably  received  by  the  king  of  Prussia, 
whilst,  m  Milan,  the  bookseller  Stella  was 
arrested  for  selling  it  He  displays  a  dis- 
like,' not  only  towards  Austria,  but  to- 
wards every  foreign  government  of  his 
native  country.  This  representation  of 
its  former  and  present  civil,  social  and 
intellectual  condition  is  very  interesting* 
The  account  of  the  dieappointnient  of  the 
Lombard  embassy,  sent  to  the  allied  sove- 
reigns, at  Paris,  1814,  to  obtain  the  prom- 
ised independence,  is  entirely  new.  Loid 
Castleret^h  called  the  promises,  which 
had  been  made  to  the  Italians  in  the 
earher  manifestos,  opere  d*  imbedUUh. 

Anoersteiit,  John  Julius,  was  bom 
at  St  Petersburg  in  1735,  and  went  to 
England  under  the  patronage  of  the  late 
Andrew  Thompson,  with  whom  he  con- 
tinued in  parmership  upwards  of  56 
years.  A.  first  proposed  a  reward  of 
2000L  from  tlie  fund  at  Lloyd's  to  the  in- 
verter of  the  life-boats.  His  celebrated 
collection  of  paintings  has  been  purchased 
since  his  death  by  the  English  gm'em- 
ment,  at  the  expense  of  60,000L,  as  tho 
imcle^s  of  a  national  gallery.  Mr.  A. 
died  at  Woodlands,  Blackheath,  Januair 
22, 1822,  aged  91. 

Anoerstein  Gallery.  (See  JVolfona/ 
iMUry.) 

Angle;  the  inclination  of  two  lines i 

1,  of  two  straight  Unee.  Angles  are  meas- 
ured by  arcs  of  a  circle,  the  centre  of 
which  is  the  point  where  both  the  sides 
of  the  angld  meet,  the  verier,  as  it  is 
called  in  geometry.  Every  circle,  large  or 
small,  is  divided  into  360  degrees,  each 
degree  into  60  minutes,  each  minute  into 
60  seconds.  It  is,  therefore,  clear,  that 
the  size  of  the  finde  has  nothing  to  do 
Willi  the  length  of  uic  lines,  because  only 
their  inclinadon  is  measured.  An  angle 
of  6  degrees,  2  minutes  and  3  seconds  is 
^vHtten  thus:  e°2'3''.  Angles  are  di- 
vided into  right  anffles,  equal  to  90^,  four 
of  which  are  oqud  to  the  whole  circle ; 
obtuse  angles,  those  greater  than  90° ; 
and  acute  angled,  those  which  are  less. 

2.  There  ore,  also,  spherical  angles  and 
solid  angles ;  the  former  formed  by  arcs> 
the  latter  by  planes. — Whole  sciences  are 
based  on  the  theory  of  angles,  e.  g.,  trigo- 
nometry. The  calculations  of  the  astron- 
omy, and  tlie  measuring  of  distant  objects, 
depend  on  the  science  of  triangles,  which, 
in  fact,  is  nothing  ^Ise  but  the  science  of 
angles.  The  ancients  were  acquainted 
with  the  theory  of  ancles.  In  fact,  geome- 
try, and,  one  might  abnost  say,  mathemat- 
ics began  with  the  science  of  angles. 
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AivoLBs ;  a  Qennan  nation,  which  re- 
mded  in  what  is  now  the  dukedom  of 
Magdeburg,  in  FruaBia,  near  the  Elbe, 
and,  probwly,  succeeded  to  the  fonner 
seat  of  the  Lombards,  when  these  latter 
bad  driven  the  Cherusci  fit>m  the  northern 
half  of  their  country.  As  they  never 
approached  .the  Rhine  and  the  Roman 
frontiers,  we  do  not  find  their  name  men- 
tioned by  the  Roman  authors,  who  com- 
prehended them,  with  many  others,  under 
the  ffencral  name  of  Chauci  and  Saxona^ 
imtilthe  conquest  of  Britain  made  them 
better  known  as  a  separate  nation.  In 
the  5th  century,  they  joined  their  pow- 
erful northern  neighbors,  the  Saxons,  and, 
under  the  name  of  Anglo-Saxons,  con- 
quered the  country  now  called  Eitgland, 
(See  Gnat  Britain,)  A  part  of  them  re- 
mained near  the  Danisli  peninsula,  where, 
to  the  present  day,  a  small  tract  of  land, 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  duchy  of  Sles- 
wic,  bears  the  name  Angeln, 

Anolesea,  or  Aroleset  (ancient  Mo- 
fta);  an  island  and  coun^  of  North 
Wales,  in  the  Irish  sea,  separated  from  the 
main  land  of  Britain  by  a  narrow  strait 
railed  Menai,  over  which  there  has  been 
lately  erected  a  magnificent  suspenmon 
bridge.  (See  Menai)  The  island  is  24  miles 
long  and  17  broad^  containing  4  market- 
towns  and  74  parishes.  Sq.  miles;  402; 
population,  37,045.  The  soil  is  fertile; 
the  chief  products  are  grain  and  cattle. 
Of  the  former,  about  100,000  bushels  are 
exported  in  fiivorable  seasons.  '  It  returns 
2  members  to  parliament. 

Anolesea  (Henly  William  Paget,  earl 
of  Uxbridge),  marquis  of;  British  general 
of  cavalry,  who,  after  the  batt)e  of  Water- 
loo, June  18, 1815,  where  he  lost  a  leg, 
was  created  marquis  of  Anglesea,  on 
account  of  the  valor  he  displayed  there. 
He  served  as  a  lieutcnant-ganeral  under 
Wellington,  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  where, 
under  the  name  of  Paget,  he  distinguished 
liimself  on  several  occasions  by  his  skill 
and  courage,  and  was  wounded  several 
times.  On  his  return  to  England,  in 
August,  1815,  the  citizens  of  Litchfield 
carried  him,  in  triumph,  to  the  town-hall, 
and  presented  him  witli  a  sword.  The 
marqiiis  has  a  seat  in  the  British  house 
of  lords,  and  voted,  in  the  trial  of  the 
queen,  for  the  bill  of  condemnation.  His 
unfortunate  union  with  lady  Charlotte 
Wellesley,  sister-in-law  of  Wellington, 
whom  he  married  after  her  separation 
firom  her  husband,  is  known.  He  was 
made  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Feb. 
1828,  and  recalled  in  Jan.  1829.  Great 
lionors  were  paid  him  by  the  people  of 


Ireland  on  his  departure.    His  sacceasor 
Is  th€  duke  of  Northumberland. 

ANeLiNo;  the  art  of  ensnaring  fish 
with  a  hook,  which  has  been  previously 
baited  with  small  fish,  worms,  fiies,  &c. 
Among  no  people  has  this  ait  attracted 
so  much  attention,  and  nowhere  have  so 
many  persons  of  all  classes,  both  clerical 
and  secular,  resorted  to  angling  as  an 
amusement,  as  in  England,  whose  litera- 
ture is  richer  tllan  that  of  any  other 
country  in  works  relating  to  this  sport, 
both  in  prose  and  verse.  A  similar  fond- 
ness for  angling  exists  in  theU.  StatedL 
In  both  countries,  in  England  and  North 
America,  angling  is  followed  l^  many 
niortsmen  with  a  kind  of  passion.  In 
England,  it  has  been  thought  of  sufficient 
Importance  \o  be  protected  by  statute; 
uid  a  series  of  acts,  firom  the  reign  of  f^- 
ward  I  to  Greor^  III,  exists,  rdating  to 
angling  and  fishmg.  In  the  U.  States  of 
America,  angling,  like  all  other  kinds  of 
^>ort,  is  free  to  any  body.  Several  Eng- 
hsk  sportsmen,  who  have  resided  for  a 
long  period  in  the  U.  States,  have  assured 
us,  that  angling  affords  much  better  sport 
in  the  latter  country,  on  account  of  its 
great  number  of  rivers  rich  in  fisli,  the 
perfect  liberty  with  which  the  angler  can 
prosecute  his  pleasure,  and  the  small 
number  of  gentlemen  who  are  at  leisure 
to  ^ve  their  time  to  it.  In  this  country, 
ladies  do  not  partake  so  often  in  this 
amusement,  as  in  England.  It  is  said 
that  angling  came  into  repute  in  the  lat- 
ter country  about  the  period  of  the  refor- 
mation, when  both  the  secular  and  regu- 
lar clergy,  being  prohibited  by  the  com- 
mon law  from  the  amusements  of  hunt- 
ings hawking  and  fowling,  directed  their 
attention  to  this  recreation.  The  inven- 
tion of  printing  aided  in  drawing  atten- 
tion to  this  subject,  and  made  known  its 
importance  **  to  cause  the  helthe  of  your 
body,  and  specyally  of  your  soul,"  as  the 
first  treatise  concludes.  Wynkin  de  Wordo 
gave  the  world,  in  1496,  a  small  folio  re- 
publication of  the  celebrated  Book  of  St 
Albans.  It  contained,  for  the  first  time, 
a  curious  tract,  entitled  the  Treatvn  of 
Fifakmge  wtfth  an  Angle,  embellished 
with  a  wood-cut  of  the  angler.  This 
treatise  is  ascribed  to  daine  Juliana  Bcr- 
ners  or  Barnes,  prioress  of  a  nunnery 
near  St.  Alben's.  "llie  angler,"  she 
observes,  ^  atte  the  leest,  hath  his  lidsom 
walke  and  mery  at  his  case,  a  swete  ayre 
of  the  swete  sauoureof  the  meede  fiourea 
that  makyth  him  hungry ;  he  hereth  the 
melodyous  annony  of  the  fowlls,  he  seeth 
the  yonge  swanncsi  heorons,  duckes,  cotes 
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and  many  other  /bwlc8,  with  their  brodes, 
whych  ine  seemyth  better  than  aile  the 
noyse  of  houndys,  the  blastee  of  bomys,' 
and  the  sctye  of  fowles,  that  hunters, 
faivkcners  and  foulen  con  make.  And 
if  angler. take  fysshe,  surely  tlienne  is 
there  noo  man  raerier  than  he  ia  in  his 
spyryte."  Wahon's  inimitable  discourse 
on  angling  was  fii-st  primed  in  1653,  in 
an  elegant  duodecimo,  with  plates  of  the 
most  considerable  fish  Cut  in  steel.  This 
edition  and  tltree  subsequent  ones  con- 
sisted Wholly  of  what  is  now  called  part 
the  first  of  the  Complete  jSn^lery  being 
Walton's  individual  poition  of  the  work. 
In  a  rude  mate  of  society,  anis(ling  was 
resorted  to  from  necessity.  This  occu- 
pation soon  became  an  amusement;  for 
those  who  had  leisure  enough  to  spend 
time  in  it,  as  it  atfbrds  to  most  people 
much  pleasure.  We  find  occasional 
allusions  to  this  pm-suit  among  th6  Greek 
writers,  aud  throughout  the  mpst  ancient 
books  of  the  Bible.  "Plutarch  mentions 
an  amusing  anecdote  of  Antony's  utisuc- 
cessflil  anding  in  the  presence  of  Cleopa- 
tra, and  a  nne  trick  which  she  played*him. 
AxGLo-SAXon  History,  (See  the  article 
Engleaid,  and,  for  further  information, 
Turner's  History  -  of  the  Anglo-Saxons^ 
London,  1807 ;  also  the  article  An^lo-Sax- 
im  in  the  American  edition  of  tho  New 
Edinburgh  £^yclopa3dia.)— >^ni^2o-<S^on 
Langiuige ;  that  language  which,  in  the 
middle  of  ihe  5th  century,  was  trans- 
planted by  the  Angles,  Saxons  and  some 
other  German  tribes,  into  England,  and 
continues,  though  much  altered,  to  form 
the  basis  of  the  modem  English  dialecn. 
The  German  language  was  early  divided 
into  twoprincipal  dialects,  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Cferman,  both  derived  from  the 
Gothic,  as  we  find  it  in  Ulphilas'  tranfsla- 
tion  of  the  Gospels.  To  thft  Lower  Ger- 
man belonged  the  idiom  which  was  spoken 
by  the- Saxons,  a  mimerous  and  valiant 
German  tribe,  who  inhabited  almost  all  the 
noith  of  Germany,  where  this  idiom 
prevailed,  and  branched  out,  at  a  later 
period  than  the  migration  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  and  Goths,  or  Jutes,  into  various 
dialects,  of  which  the  Frisian  was  the 
earlier,  the  Dutch  the  more  recent,  for- 
mation. It  reniained  the  prevailing  lan- 
guage, even  after  the  subjugation  5*  the 
Saxons  in  Germany  by  CliarTcmagne,  and 
continued,  down  to  the  period  of  die 
refocmatioo,  not  only  the  dialect  of  con- 
versation, but  also  of  several  valuable  lite- 
rary works,  in  prose  and  verse,  many  of 
wmch,  from  the  period  of  the  middfe 
•gesi  are  still  preserved.    At  the  reforma* 


tion,  it  gave  way  to  the  High  Gferman/for 
tlie  puri>ose8  of  literaiy  composition  and 
the  conversation  of  the  higher  classes; 
though,  to  this  day,  it  continues  to  be  tho 
dialect  oAhe  people,  ahd  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Low  Verman.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  ahy  one,  who  intends  to  iij- 
.vestigate  the  English  langu'age  scientifi- 
cally and  thoroughly,  tracing  the  words, 
as  well  as  the  structure  of  the  language, 
OS  far  towards  their  origin  as  possible,  can- 
not dispense  with  studying  Low  German, 
which  has  beeti  too  much  neglected  even 
by  those  eminent  scholars  whose  investi- 
gations have  done  so  much  service  to  the 
English  language.  Few  readers,  proba- 
bly, are  aware  of  the  striking  resemblance 
between  Low  German  and  English,  even 
as  it  is  now  spoken,  anS  \Ve  feel  induced 
to  qiliote  some  lines  of  the  famous  peem 
Reynard  the  Fox  (q*  vA.  in  Low  German, 
first  publi^ed  in  1498,  ynth  a  literal  in- 
terliueary  translation  into  English.  The 
poem  begins  thus : 

Jt  thag  vp  enm  Pinksle-dagj 
It  chanced  upon  a  Peotecost-day, 

Dd.  num  de  rodldevnfdde  sag 
Thai  mou  the  woo^  and  fields  saw 

Onme  M6m  mid  l/huagratiy  ^. 
Green  stand  with  leaf  and  grass,  dec 

The  difference  between  the  Low  and 
the  High  German  is,  in  many  respects, 
striking.  It  is  found  in  the  words,  the 
grammar,  the  pronunciation,  and  in  the 
whole  style  of  expression ;  and  it  is  very 
interesting  to  see  how.  many  of  these  de- 
viations fi*om  the  High  €ferman  arc  com- 
hion  to  the  Low  Gennan  with  the  Eng- 
lish :  for  instance,  it  has  not  the  augment 
ge  of  the  participle ;  it  often  cuts  off  the 
ends  of  words  which  do  not  belong  to  the 
radix;  and  has  many  more  monosyllabloa 
than  the  High  Gennan ;  it  makes  no 
distinction  between  the  accusative  and 
dative ;  the  masculine,  feminine  and  neu- 
ter articles  are  the  same ;  the  prommcia- 
tion  of  a  is,  in  many  cases,  mixed  with 
the  sound  of  o,  as  in  the  English  all,  niid 
ofteJi  inclines  strongly  to  the  English 
sound  a  in  case ;  it  has  often  an  *,  wiiero 
the  High  German  has^cA  (pronounced  sk)y 
preceding  a  consonant ;  in  some  pans  of 
Low  Germany,  sch  (pronounced,  general  I y, 
sh),  before  a  vowel,  takes  the  sound  of 
the  English  sk ;  instead  of  ch  at  the  end. 
of  words,  it  takes  a  A;  or  c ;  in  all  which 
particulars  it  is  nearer  to  the  English  than 
to  the  High  Grcnnan.  A  deeper  investi- 
gation would  shOAV  the  close  connexion 
even  of  the  Saxon,  as  it  now  fonns  a  jwut 
of  English,  with  the  Low  German ;  to 
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say  nothing  of  the  innumerable  words 
which  are  aknost  the  same  in  both  lan- 
guages. (Among  other  works  on  this  sub- 
ject, see  A  LeSer  Jrom  Germamy  ta  the 
Prmcess  fxytd  of  England  on.  the  En^fisk 
and  Ckrman  iLcamapes;  by  Herbert 
Croft ;  London  and  Leipsic,  1797»)  The 
vemai^abte  English  pronunciation  of  the 
t  is  less  common  in  the  dialects  we  haye 

{*ust  spoken  oi^  than  in  the  Genraan  dia- 
ect  spoken  in  Dant2ie  and  Prussia 
Proper.  In  this  dialect^  t&e  Gefrnan  ei 
(pronounced  i)  and  the  German  i  (pro- 
nounced ee)  ^  uttered  more  in  the 
English  way  than  in  the  other  German 
(^ialects.  Probably  this*  pronunciation,, 
when  the  Saxon  conquerors  left  Germany, 
was  common  to  all  the  dialects  of  the 
north  of  Germany. — ^After  the  conquest 

/  of  England  by  ^e  Angles  and  Saxons, 
the  Siucon  became  the  prevalent  tongue 
of  that  country,  borrowing  words,  indeed, 
from  the  aborigines,  and  nrom  the  Roman 
conquerors,  but  these  were  only  single 
and  detached  parts,  and  did  not  constitute 
an  integral  portion  of  the  language.  From 
this  time  to  the  conquest  of  the  Normans, 
the  Saxon  idiom  made  veiy  conskleFable 
adv.ance6,  as  kppears  fiom  the  relics  of  the 
Saxon  literature.  The  Saxon  language 
of  that  time,  moreover,  seems  to  have 
been  more  sonorous  and  finer-sounding 
than  its  remains  in  the.  present  English 
tongue,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
modern  German  is  of  a  less  open  sound, 
and  is  pooFer  in  vowels,  than  the  ancient 
was.  Who  does  not  think  the  words 
nomcLy  eorthoy  limo,  iriZIa,  finer  than  their 
successors,  name^  earth,  otir,  will  ?  It  is 
strange  to  see  how  both  the  German  and 
Engbsh  languages  Imve  lost  many  of  their 
vowels  and  finer  sounds,  whilst,  at  the 
same  time>  the  Italian  language  has 
alvirays  had  a  decided  tendencv  to  soften 
and  euphonize  all  the  materials  left  fiiom 

/the  Latin.    After  the  conquest  by  the 

'  Normans,  the  English  language  exhibits 
tlie  peculiar  case,  where  languages  of 
two  different  stocks  are  blended. into  one 
idiom,  which,. by  the  cultivation  of  a  fi^e 
and  active  nation  and  highiy-gifted' minds, 

,   has  grown  to  a  powerful^organized  whole. 

'  It  cannot  be  doubted,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  the  English  language  has  derived 
great  advantages  firom  the  addition  of 
the  Frenob  stock,  and  the  closer  connex- 
ion with  Latin,  and  all  the  languages  of 
Latin  origin,  thus  efiected ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  this  addition  could  not  (ail  to 
prove  injurious  in  some  respects,  of 
whi6h  we  will  here  mention  only  two ; — 1, 
that  the  power  of  ft>rmation,  of  composi- 


tion and  decomposition,  in  which  all  the 
German  idioms  nearly  resemble  the 
Greek,  has-  been^  in  a  considerable  degree, 
lost,  so  that  We  now  very  often  find  a  word 
conunon  to  both  languages,  German  and 
English,  but  in  the  former  putting  forth 
many  branches,  and  giving  birth  to  a 
whole  family  of  words  for  the  different 
^ades  of  one  idea  or  many  connected 
ideas,  whilst  in  the  latter  it  has  remained 
like  a  stump  with  no  foliage ;  and,  2,  that 
the  English  language  has  acquired  too 
gr^it  a  readiness  to  receive  foreign  words, 
without  seeking,  in  its  own  store,  the 
means  of  supplying  the  new  want.  In  no 
period,  perhaps,  has  this  disadvantage 
appeared  more  strikingly  than  at  the 
present,  when  a  greater  uitereourse  be- 
tween England  and  France  exists  than 
ever,  and  fashionable  works  appear  full 
of  French  intruders.  If  we  consider  the 
Saxon  stock  in  the  present  Elnglish  idiom, 
the  following  circumstances  appear  the 
most  striking: — 1.  By  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  language  is  of  Saxon  or  (to  include 
the  Danish]  of  Teutonic  origin ;  almost 
all  the  veros,  .particles  and  otlier  words, 
which  form  the  fmme  of  our  speech,  be-  ^ 
ing  of  Teutonic  descent.^  Mr.  Turner  ha» 
shown  this  very  strikingly  at  the  end  of 
his  History  of  the  AngK>-Sax6ns,  where 
he  gives  nnany  passages  of  the  most  emi- 
nent ^vritcra,  both  in  poetry  and  prose, 
of  different  ages,  with  the  words  of  Saxon 
origin  printed  in  italics.  Mr.  Duponceau; 
in  Uie,  article  Atiglo^Saxon,  in  the  Ameri- 
can edition  of  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopie- 
dia,  says,  **  So  fiu*  as  we  are  able  to  judffe 
from  a  superficial  invcsti^tion  of  the 
subject,  we  are  apt  to  bebeve  that  the 
English  words  of  northern  derivation  are 
to  £ose  derived  fit)m  the  ancient,  as  well 
as  the  modem  languages  of  southern 
flurope,  in  the  proportion  of  something 
more  than  three,  but  not  quite  as  much 
as  four,  to  one."  2.  Tbe  structuerof  the 
verb  and  the  greater  part  of  the  grammar 
is,  fundamentally,  Saxon.  3.  A  large 
quantity  of  Saxon  words  have  disappear- 
ed, which  were  used  before  tlie  Norman 
conquest  Mr.  Turner,  in  the  work  al- 
ready mentioned,  says, — ^**I  found,  in  three 
pages  of  Alfi^'s  Orosius,  78  words  which 
have  become  obsolete,  out  of  548,  or  about 
one  seventh.  In  three  pages  of  his 
Bede,  I  found  330  obsolete,  out  of  969,  or 
about  one  fifUi.**  4.  In  many  cases,  the 
Saxon  word  denotes  the  raw  material,  or 
the  thing  before  it  is  changed  by  human 
art;  e.  g.,  ox,  swinfi,  sheep :  the  English 
word  of  Latin  or  French  origin  signifies 
the  same  thing  after  changes  have  been 
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made  ib  it  by  human  labor ;  e.  g^  httfy 
porky  vwiien,  5.  If  tlicro  exist  two  sy- 
nonymous words,  one  of  Saxon,  the  other 
of  Latin  origin,  the  former,  on  account  of 
its  greater  antiquity  (as  far  as  regards  the 
English  language),  is,  genenilTy,  more 
expressive  and  poetical,  though  the  latter 
is  frequently  considered  more  elegant; 
c.  g.,  fatherly  and  pakrfial,  mo^ieri^  and 
nwUrnaly  happinus  and  felicity,  fadkfuL' 
ness  and  JmdHyy  kindred  and  reUxhonSy 
herectoe  and  dlsprivt,  to  dwell  and  to 
lodge^  dtc.  If  th^  reader  will  take  any 
fine  passage  of  Shakspeare  or  the  Bible, 
and  change  all  the  Saxon  wt)rds  for  which 
he  finds  syuonymos  of  French  origin, 
the  thou^ts  will  appear  deprived  of  their 
proper  dress.  This  is  also  the  reason 
why  passages  of  German  writers  dn  com- 
mon subjects  oflen  sound  to  Englishmen, 
who  begm  the  study  of  this  khidred  lan- 
guagie,  as  if  poetically  expressed,  because 
the  German  words  correspond  to  the  Sax- 
on and  more  poetical  words  of  their  own 
language,  u.  In  the  English  Bible,  the 
Saxon  stock  prevails  more  than  in  any 
pther  English  work,  not  only  in  respect 
to  the  words  (many  a  long  passage  being 
wholly  composed  of  Saxon  words),  but 
also  in  respect  to  the  construction. — We 
may  be  allowed  to  close  this  article  with 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Buponceau  in  the 
Encydopcedia above  mentioned.  "The 
peculiar  structure  of  the  English  lan- 
gua^,"  he  says,  **  is  far  froni  having  been 
investigatod  as  yet  \vith  that  degree  of 
attention  and  accuracy  that  it  deserves. 
Among  otlier  thiiigs,  we  do  not  find  that 
any  grammarian  has  been  at  the  pains  to 
take  a  full  comparative  view  of  its  two 
great  component  parts;  by  which  we 
mean,  on  the  one  hand,  those  words  that 
are  derived  firom  the  Saxon,  Danish  and 
other  northern  languages,  and,  on  tb^ 
other  hand,  those  fix)m  the  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  Spanish  and  other  idioms  of  the 
south  of  Europe.  .These  two  sets  of  voca- 
bles are  so  dissimilar  fix>m  each  other,  that 
they  appear  at  first  ^iew  incapable  of  be- 
ing amalgamated  together,  so  as  to  form 
a  harmonious  whole;  yet  who  is  there 
tliat  can  read,  feel  and  understand,  and 
does  not  admire  the  sublime  hannony 
which  Milton,  Diyden,  Pope,  Shakspeare, 
Bolingbroke,   and    the   other   immortal 

Cts  and  prose-writers  of  Great  Britain, 
e  produced  out  of  those  discordant 
«ilemcnts?  To  analyze,  therefore,  those 
elements,  from  which  have  resulted  such 
inconceivable  effects,  is  well  worth  the 
trouble  of  the  grammarian  and  philologer ; 
cud  the  interesting  discoverie^  to  which 


such  an  inquhy  will  lead,  will  amply 
repay  their  learned  labors."  We  will  only 
add,  that  not  only  would  such  on  inqniry 
lead  to  interesting  and  beneficial  results^ 
but  the  trouble  of  the  student  would  be 
well  repaid,  if  he  would  investigate  the 
tendency  of  the  language  at  different  pe- 
riods, and  observe  how,  in  some,  an  incli- 
nation to  the  Saxon  stock,  in  otiicrs,  to  the 
Latin  imd  its  derivative  languages,  is  ap- 
parent At  present,  the  Saxon  stock  is 
undoubtedly  r&ost  in  &vor,  as  may  be  scetk 
by  any  ope  who  will  look  into  the  writ- 
ings o^  Byron,  sir  Walter  Scott,  and  other 
eminent  writers  of  our  time;  although  a 
.disposition  to  make  fipee  use  of  Frencji 
and  Italian  words  is  very  observable  in 
the  intercourse  of  society  and  amoii^  sec- 
ondary writers  in  the  departments  of 
light  literature.    (See  Lbio  Cerman.) 

AiteotA  (formeriy  eaUed  Monda,  or 
Dongo) ;  a  country  of  Western  Afiica,  S. 
of  Congo.  In  mercantile  language,  it 
includes  all  the  coast  from  ca}>e  l^pez 
Gonsalvo  to  StTheUpe  de  Benffuela,  from 
about  lat  1**  to  J2°  S. .  The  pnncii>al  ob- 
ject for  which  this  coast  is  visited  is  the 
trade  in  slaves,  of  which  the  number  an- 
nually obtained  is  estimated,  at  least,  at 
40,000.  Loanda,  or  St  Paul  de  Loanda, 
k  the  prindpal  Portuguese  establishmeni 
for  pbtaining  Negroes.  The  Portuguese 
setded  there  in  the  middle  ages.  A  re- 
markable range  of  mountains  conunencea 
at  the  southern  limits  of  Angola,  now 
cape  Negro,  and  runs  up  the  interior  in  a 
N.  E.  direction.  Large  herds  of  wikl 
cattle  and  mules  adom  the  plains,  whilst 
lions,  tieers,  elephants,  &c.,  infest  the 
surrounding  country.  Vegetation  is  ex- 
tremely luxiuriant  in  A. 

AivaosTURA  (&  .Tomas  de  .Angostura) ; 
a  town  of  South  America,  in  the  republic 
of  Colombia,  140  miles  N.  of  Santa  Fe  de 
Bogota,  on  the  Magdalena  river ;  known 
by  the  congress  heki  here. — ^The  second 
cx>ngre8s  of  Venezuela,  conunonly  called 
the  congress  of  Angostura,  was  installed 
in  the  city  of  S.  Tomas  de  A.,  Feb.  15^ 
1819,  and  the  9th  year  of  the  independ- 
ence of  Venezuela.  2G  deputies  assem^^ 
bled  at  that  time,  being  4  short  of  the 
number  of  which  it  was  intended  to  con-, 
sist,  but  sufficient  to  constitute  a  ouorum. 
There  weire  5  fbom  the  province  orOarac- 
cas ;  4  from  the  province  of  Varinas ;  5 
frOm  the  province  of  Barcelona ;  4  from 
the  province  of  Guiana ;  4  from  the 
province  of  Gumana;  and  4  from  the 
•province  of  Margarita.  The  session  of 
this  congres$  was  opened  with  an  elabo- 
rate addi-ess  from  the  supreme  chief,  Bol- 
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i?ar ;  oiler  which,  the  deputy  Francisco 
AntoDio  Zea  was  elected  president.  This 
•€ciii;p%ss  bad  the  honor,  eventually,  of 
pro|)osing  and  eifectinff  the  union  of  New 
Grenada  and  Venezuela  into  one  govern- 
ment, under  the  name  of  Colonwia,  by 
the  tundamental  kw  of  the  republic, 
dated  Dec.  17, 1819.  Its  sessions  termi- 
nated Jan.  15, 1820,  arrangements  being 
previously  made  foi*  assembling  thd  first 
gen4;ral  congress  of  Colombia  at  Rosario 
de  C  acuta,  on  the  1st  of  Jan.,  1821.  (See 
Colombia^  Rosario  de  Ciiptite.) 

A.xoouLEME  ;  a  *city  of  France,  the 
capital  6f  the  department  of  Charente, 
60  miles  from  Bordeaux.  The  inhab- 
itants are  ab«ut  14,000,  and  carry  on  a 
considerable  trade  in  paper.  Lon*  9°  W 
E. ;  lat  45°  39^  N.  Before  the  revohition, 
h  was  the  capital  of  Angoumoiis.  Balzac 
and  Ravaillac  were  bom  here. 

AwaouLEME,  Louis  Antoine  de  Bour- 
bon, duke  of;  dauphin  since  1824,  nephew 
of  Louis  XVII I,  and  eldest  son  of  the 
present  lyiig  of  France,  and  of  Marin 
Theresa  of  Savoy;*  bom  at  Versailles, 
Aug.  G,  1775.  He  emigrated,  with  his 
fatlivr,  in  1789,  and  spent  his,  time  at  his 
^ndlirtber's,  in  Turin,  with  the  duke  de 
Berri,  liils  brofher,  chiefly  in  the  study  of 
gunnery.  In  Aug.,  1792,  he  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  corps  of  emigrants 
in  Gennany.  The  bad  success  of  the 
war  induced  him  to  settle  with  his  father 
at  -l^clinbui-gh.  He  went,  however,  some 
time  afterwards,  to  Blankenburg,  in  the 
diH'liy  of  Bnmsvvick,  and  finally  to  Mittau, 
in  Kus^fla.  There  he  married  the  only 
d!iii:rl»rer  of  Lours  XVL  In  1801,  he  left* 
r.fi:t:ui,and  went,  with  his  wife  and  Louis 
X  VIIJ,  to  Warsaw,  under  the  protection 
of  ih  *  king  of  Prussia.  But  the  political 
syst.  m  of  tlie  calrinet  of  Horiin  /)bliged 
tfi  'in,  in  1805,  to  go  a  wjcond  time  to 
UiisVia,  where  they  met  with  the  kindi'St 
r  rt'jitioQ  from  Alexander.  Thenre  ho 
w  ut  to  England,  whore  the  count  d'Al*- 
t .!-»  and  the  whole  Botirbon  family  re- 
Fi  !>'!  togpilicr,  at  a  retired  countiy-scdt, 
n  -ar  London.  WIioti  t!io  allied  armies 
iiivjul.-d  Franco,  in  1814,  tlio  duke  of  A. 
1 '( !  r. '?,  1814,  roi)air.^d  to  tlie  ho4id-qnarter3 
«rf  j'lt*  British  army,  at  St.  Jean  de  Luz, 
viiA  iimneditiJely  wrote  that  famous  proc- 
la  11  it  it  in  to  the  French  army  (Tarrive^ 
J'  ■?  'h  en  Franrej  eUnif  cdtt  France  qui 
.n'v?/  si  rh*re.\  The  inhabitants  of  Bor- 
(toiux  had. already  declared  themselves 
{it:.'!:n-?t  Napi>l<»on,  and  the  most  zealous 
nivfilirfts  hastened  daily  to  the  frontiers  to 
otf  r  I  h'*ir  s  'rvices  to  tlie  duke.  At  length, 
luuhT  tiic  protection  of  the  English  army. 


he  made  his  entry  into  Bordeaux.  ITio 
duke  solenmly  promised  to  the  mayor, 
before  the  assemoled  citizens,  oblivion  of 
the  past,  and  happiness  fbr  the  fhture. 
Three  days  afterwards,  he  issued  a  proc- 
lamation, in  which,  in  the  name*  of  tho 
king,  be  promised  the  abolition  of  tho 
conscription  and'  of  unpopular  taxes,  en- 
couragement of  commerce,  and  complete 
religious  liberty ;  but,  at  the  sam^  time, 
demanded  of  the  French  quietness  and 
order,  without  any  party  spirit  Inde- 
fttigable  in  his  zeal  for  the  king,^hc  has- 
tened from  city  to  city,  in  order  to  gain 
the  favor  of  the  citizens  and  doldici%,  and 
arrived  in  Paris  in  May,  where  he  fbund 
the  whole  royal  family  iinited.  He  was 
made  colonel-general  of  Ac  cuirassiers 
and  dragoons,  and  admiral  of  Prance.  In 
Feb.,  1815,  he  made  a  joumey  into  the 
southern  provihces,  with  the  duchess. 
But  in  Bordeaux,  March  9;  he  received 
from  Paris  the  news  of  the  landing  of 
Napoleon,  and,  at  the  same  time,  his  ap- 
pointment as  lieutenant-general  of  the 
Kingdom,  with  unlimited  authority.  He 
lefl  the  city  immediately,  confiding  tho 
duchess  to  the  fidelity  of  Bordeaux,  and 
established  a  new  government  in  Toulon, 
at  the  head  of  vvhich  he  placed  count 
Damas  and  the  baron  de  Vitrolles.  After 
this,  he  advanced,  with  some  troops  of  the 
line  «nd  national  guards,  towards  Montc- 
limart,  where  he  beat  the  Bonapaitists, 
March  30.  He  th en  marched  from  Monte- 
liniart  to  Valence,  in  order  to  take  pos- 
session of  Lyons,  and,  near  Loriol,  upon 
the  heights  of  Livron,  and  at  the  bridge 
over  the  Dromo,  defeated  the  enemy  a 
second  time,  but  was  attacked,  April  G, 
near  St.  Jacque^,  driven  back  to  Valence, 
and  deserted  by  his  troops.  Bordeaux 
and  Toulouse  fell  off,  and  he  himself  \>^a3 
arroFted  ne&r  Port  St.  Esprit,  and  impris- 
oned. After  6  daj's,  he  was  released,  ant!, 
with  his  followers,  put  on  Iwanl  of  tho 
Swedish  res.s(I  tScamlinavia,  at  Cettc. 
Ho  hmded  at  Barcelona,  and  wont  to 
Madrid,  to  FelMiriand  VIL  Soon  af^cr, 
he  returned  to  the  French  frontier,  to  or- 
ganize a  new  opposition  to  Napoleon. 
In  Puyccrda,  July  10th,  he  learned  that 
Marsoilles  hail  roVoltcd  from  Napoleon. 
lie  wrote  immediately  to  the  royal  com- 
mittee in  this  cit}',  and  made  the  lieuten- 
ant-general, marquis  do  Rivii  re,  governor. 
•He  himself  collected  all  the  French  who 
had  flod  to  Sjmin,  and  was  about  to  pass 
the  frontiers,  when  ihr  events  in  tho 
Netherlands  o|>ened  anew  to  Louis  XVIII 
the  gates  of  the  capital.  The  duke  im- 
mediately hastened  from    Bordeaux  to 
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Toulouse,  where  he  restored  the  royal 
^veromeDt,  and  in  a  short  time  organ- 
ized several  battalions  of  royal  volunteers, 
who  enlisted  for  4  years,  and  garrisoned 
the  fortresses  in  the  Pyrenees,  in  the 
Alps,  and  aloAg  the  coasts.  After  his 
return  to  Paris,  he  was  made  president 
of  the  electoral  college  in  the  departnflcnt 
of  the  Gironde,  and  set  out  with  his  wife, 
Aug,  15,  for  Bordeaux,  where  he  opened 
the  sittings  of  the  electoral  body  with  a 
speech,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
the  elections  result  according  to  his  wish. 
Oct  12;  ho  was  made  president  of  the  5th 
bureau  of  the  chamber  of  peers,  but 
appeared  there  as  seldom  as  the  other 
princes  of  the  blood.  Political  quarrels, 
and,  still  more,  the  violent  religious  dis- 
putes between  Cathohcs  and  Protest- 
ants,'soon  obliged  the  king  to  send  this 
prince  into  the  southern  provinces,  where, 
after  some  ebuUitions  of  party  spirit^  ho 
succeeded  in  restoring  tramquillitv.  In 
the  campaign  of  1823,  in  Spain,  no  was 
commander-in^hief,  and  is  said  to  have 
carried  on  the  war  in  a  spirit  of  mild- 
ness. 

Anoouleme,  Maria  Theresa  Charlotte,- 
duchess  of,  dauphiness,  daughter  of  I^ouis 
XVI,  bom  Dec.  19,  1778,  at  Versailles, 
displayed,  in  eariy  youth,  a  penetrating 
understanding,  an  energetic  character, 
and  the  tenderest  feeling  for  the  misfor- 
tunes of  others.  Th^  grand-prince  czar 
Paul,  who  travelled  tluY)ugh  France  as 
comte  du  Nord,  at  his  departure,  took  the 
httle  princess,  then  4  years  of  age,  in  his 
anns,  and  kissed  her,  with  the  words, 
"  Farewell ;  I  shall  never  see  vou  again." 
"  Dear  count,"  replied  the  child,  "  I  shall 
come  to  you." — The  revolution  broke  out, 
and,  Aug.  10, 1792,  the  whole  royal  family 
was  iri^prisoncd  in  one  of  the  towers  of 
the  temple.  The  princess,  in  Dec,  1795, 
was  exchanged  for  the  deputies  whom 
Dumouriez  had  surrendered  to  the  Aus- 
trians,  and  was  carried  to  Vienna.  Her 
income,  at  this  time,  consisted  of  the  in- 
terest of  a  capital  of  400,000  francs,  which 
the  archduchess  Christina,  of  Austria,  had 
bequeathed  to  her.^  During  her  residence 
at  Vienna,  Louis  XVIII  concluded  to 
marry  her  to  tlie  duke  of  Angoulemc ; 
this  was  done,  June  10, 1799,  in  Mittau. 
The  emperor  of  Russia  signed  the  con- 
tract. But  the  political  situation  of  Russia 
obliged  all  the  Bourbons,  in  the  year 
1801,  to  fly  to  Warsaw.  Here  they  hved 
till  1805,  'when  they  returned,  with  the 
permission  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  to 
Mittau.  Towards  the  end  of  1806,  they 
were  obliged,  by  the  successes  of  Na- 


poleon, to  fly  to  England.  Ti^e  princess 
left  her  retired  seat  at  Hartwell,  fbr  the 
first  time,  at  the  invHatioh  of  the  prince* 
regent,  June  4, 1811,  on  the  birth-aay  of 
George  III.  In  April,  1814,  she  heard 
tiie  news  of  the  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bons to  the  throne  of  France,  and.  May 
4th,  she  made  her  entrance  into  Paris 
with  the  king.  On  the  return  of  Napo- 
leon to  France,  she  was  at  Bordeaux  with 
her  husband.  Her  endeavors  to  preserve 
this  city  for  the  king  being  ineffectual, 
she  embarked  .for  England,  went  to 
Ghent,  and  returned  thence  to  Paris,  on 
the  new  change  of  things. 

AifooRA,  ANorRA,or  Ancdura  j  a  pop- 
ulous city  of  Natolia,  212  miles  fi^m  Con- 
stantinople, and  one  of  the  neatest  and 
most  polished  towns  of  Asia  Minor.  The 
inhabitants,  the  munber  of  whom  is  not 
ascertained,  are  composed  of  Turks  and 
Christians.  It  ibrmeriy  was  much  mdrp 
extensive,  and  its  population,  perhaps, 
double  that  of  recent  times,  having  been 
reckoned  at  80,000  souls.  The  town 
stands  on  an  eminenec,  and  is  surrounded 
by  hills  covered  with  fine  gardens.  It  is 
fortified,  bu^  the  walls  of  tiie  city  are  suf- 
fered to  go  to  decay.  A.  was,  at  one  time, 
a  place  of  ^pt^t  trade,  and  the  inhabitant!! 
still  maintilin  a  considerable  manu&cture 
of  yam.  Angora  stufis  and  shawls.  It  is 
supposed  that  not  less  than  15,000  pieces 
of  these  latter  articles  are  yeariy  made  in 
the  city.  The  shawls  are  jpeculiariy  fine, 
rivalUng  even  those  of  Cashmere,  and 
fabricated  from  the  hair  of  the  An^ra 
goat.  The  surrounding  country  is  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  raising  of  wheat  Opium, 
however,  is  cultivated  in  the  district,  and 
large  quantities  of  honey  and  wax  are 
obtained  from  the  extensive  bee-hives  in 
and  near  the  city.  A.  stands  on  the  very 
site  of  the  ancient  Ancjrra,  in  E.  Ion.  3?? 
IS',  N.  lat.  40^  4'.  Numerous  caravans 
continually  pass  tlirough  this  city.   . 

A.NGRA ;  a  seaport  on  the  o.  side  of 
Terceira,  one  of  the  Azores,  of  which  A. 
is  the  capital ;  Ion.  27°  14^  W. ;  lat.  38«  S& 
N. ;  n>op.  11,000.  The  town  is  well  built, 
an(l  has  5  parishes,  a  cathedral,  4  monas- 
teries, and  as  many  nunneries.  It  is  de- 
fended by  a  strong  castle  and  deep  ditch. 
King  Alphonso  VI  was  hnprisoned  in 
this  castle  by  his  brother,  Peter  II,  in 
1668.  The  town  derives  its  name  from 
angro,  a  creek,  bay,  or  station  for  ship- 
ping ;  tliis  bay  being  the  only  convenient 
harbor  in  all  the  Azores.  The  En^sb* 
French  and  Dutch  have  consuls  residing 
here. 

Anouilla  ;  the  toost  northeriy  of  the 
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Caiibbee  islands,  so  named  iitma  its  form. 
It  was  discovoFed  in  1650,  by  the  English. 
In  1745,  the  militia  defended  it  against 
the  French.  Some  sugar  is  raised  here. 
Lon.  63?  l(y  W. ;  lat- 18°  ^5^  N.— There  is 
a  rocky  island  of  the  same  name,  one  of 
the  smaller  Bahama  or  Lucayos  islands ; 
20 miles  lonff,  5  broad;  Ion. 78° 50^  W. ; 
lat.  2a°  36^  ^.-—Anffmila  6cw  lies  on  the 
north  side  of  the  iSand  of  St  John's,  in 
the  ^If  of  St  Lawrence,  opposite  the 
Magdalen  isles.~j2ii^mUa  c<ipe ;  a  prom- 
ontory on  the  west  side  of  Newibmidland, 
in  the  gulf  of  St  La^vrence. 

Anouinum  Ovum,  the  adder-stone ;  a 
ftd>ulou8  kind  of  egg,  said  to  be  produced 
by  the  saliva  of  a  cluster  of  serpents,  and 
possessed  ofcertain  magical  virtues.  The 
supeistition  in  respect  to  these  was  very 
prevalent  among  the  ancient  Britons,  and 
Uiere  still  remains  a  tradition  of  it  in 
Wales.  This  wondrous  egg  seems  to 
have  been  nothing  more  than  a  bead  of 
^lass,  used  by  the  Druids  as  a  charm  to 
unpose  on  the  people,  whpm  they  taught 
to  beUeve  that  the  possessor  of  it  would 
be  fortunate  in  all  attempts.  The  method 
of  ascertaining  its  genuineness  was  no 
less  extraordinary  than  the  powers  attrib- 
uted to  it  It  was  to  be  enchased  in  gold, 
and  thrown  into  a  river ;  and,  if  it  wbb 
genuine,  it  would  swim  against  the  stream. 
Pliny  gives  a  similar  account  of  it,  lib. 
xix.  c.  3. 

AnhaItT,  Under  this  name,  the  pos* 
sessions  of  three  different  dukes-^those  of 
Anhalt-Bemburg,  Anhalt-C6then  and  An- 
halt-Dessau— are  comprehended.  Before 
the  right  of  primogeniture  was  intro- 
duced, in  the  succes^on  of  the  German 
princes,  this  little  countiy  was  divided 
mto  4  hereditary  sovereignties,  but  was 
afterwards  reduced  to  the  above-men- 
tioned 3.  In  April,  1807,  the  princes  of 
A.  took  the  title  of  duJk.  The  house 
has^  at  present,  joined  the  German  con- 
federation, and,  together  with  Oldenburg 
and  Sohwarzburg,  has  the  15th  vote  in 
the  diet;  in  the  general  assembly  (pk- 
num\  however,  each  of  the  3  houses  has 
a  separate  vote.  Each  enjoys  sovereign 
power  in  its  own  division,  yet  the  3  to- 
gether form  a  confederation,  by  the  terms 
of  which  the  right  of  mutual  succession 
is  secured  to  the  lines  re^)ectively,  and 
the  assembly  of  the  states,  a&  well  as  the 
public  debt  of  the  fiunily,  put  under  the 
direction  of  the  senior  member  of  the 
house  for  the  time  being,  at  present  the 
duke  of  Bemburg.  The  ducal  house 
t)ears  a  common  tide  and  arms,  and  pro- 
fesses the  Calviiiistic  faith.    The  greater 
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part  of  the  inhabitants,  also,  are  of  the 
same  persuasion.  Towards  the  close  of 
1825,  nowever»  the  duke  and  duchess  of 
Cothen  went  over  to  the  Catholic  church 
at  Paris.  There  are  also  ainon^  the  in- 
halntants  many  Lutherans  and  a  few 
Jeivs.  The  lands  of  the  house  of  A., 
comprising  about  1030  square  miles,  with 
128,100  inhabitants,  are  mostly  situated 
between  the  Hartz  and  the  river  £]be, 
and  are  surrounded  by  the  Prussian  prov- 
ince of  Saxony ;  they  are  fortile.  The 
mbabitants  are  wealthy,  and  live  partly 
by  a|pricultnre  and  grazing;  but,  in  the 
viciniw  of  Bemburg,  also  by  mining.  The 
manumctures  are  unimportant 

A;fHYDRrrE;'a  dry  sulphate  of  lime, 
found  in  the  salt-mines  of  Austria  and 
Salzburg,  and  in  limestone  at  Lockport, 
New*  YoA.  It  presents  several  varieties 
of.Btructure  and  color.  The  vulpinite  of 
Italy  is  the  only  one  used  in  the  arts. 
This  possesses  a  granular  structure,  re- 
sembimg  a  coarse-grained  marble.  Its 
color  is  grajrish-white  intermingled  with 
blue.  It  is  cut  and  polished  for  various 
ornamental  purposes,  under  the  name  of 
nuarm^  bard^ia  di  Bergamo. 

Anich,  Peter ;  a  Tyrolese  peasant,  as- 
tronomer and  geographer ;  bom  in  1723, 
at  Oberporfess,  near  Inspruck;  died  in 
1766.  Tin  28  years  old,  he  was,  like  his 
father,  a  farmer,  but  very  cariy  became 
an  admirer  of  the  sciences.  The  Jesuits 
in  Inspmck  perceived  his  talents,  and 
gave  hink  instruction  in  mechanics  and 
mathematics.  This  was  sufficient  to  induce 
the  young  man  to  undertake  the  making 
of  a  celestial  globe,  of  a  terrestrial  globe, 
and  of  many  mathematical  instniinents. 
When  his  teacher,  a  Jesuit,  observed 
the  success  of  his  labors,  he  recommend- 
ed him  to  the  empress  Maria  Theresa, 
who  ordered  him  to  draw  a  map  of  the 
northern  Tyrol.  The  superstition  of  his 
countiymen  mode  his  Libors  difficult,  and 
even  endan^red  his  life.  Finally,  the 
map  was  finished ;  but  it  was  found,  in 
Vienna,  that  it  had  been  executed  on  too 
laree  a  scale,  and  he  was  commanded  to 
reduce  it  to  9  sheets.  This  reduction 
cost  him  much  labor,  and  he  died  before 
completing  it,  Sept  1, 1766.  In  1774,  the 
map  finally  appeared,  under  the  tide  T^ 
rohs  geogrcmfnce  ddiruata  a  Petro  ^xch 
d  Blasio  mever^  cwrcmte  fgn.  WeinkaH, 

Anichini,   Luigi ;  a  famous  seal-en- 

S-aver,  in  the  time  of  Michael  Angelo. 
e  was  a  native  of  Ferraro.  His  Inierview 
of  Alexander  the  Great  toUh  a  I^K-priest 
at  Jertualem  was  declared  by  Michael  An- 
gelo to  be  the  perfection  of  his  art 
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AifiMA  Muntoi ;  tho  soul  of  the  world 
or  imiverse ;  a  certun  pure,  ediereal  eub- 
stauce  or  spirit,  which  was  said,  by  some 
ancient  philosophen$,  te  be  diffiised 
throughout  all  nature^-the  living  princi- 
pie  of  the  world,' the  god  of  the  Panthe- 
18C8.  Plato  treats  at  large  of  the  v/trj^V  Toil 
xocuovy  the  soul  of  the  world,  in  his  Timeeus. 
He  is  considered,  by  some,  the  origina- 
tor of  this  idea,  but  this  is  not  at  all 
probable ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  an  ancient 
idea,  prevaihng  in  the  systems  of  certain 
Eastern  philosophers.  The  E^ptians 
also  adopted  it.  Many  philosophical  and 
phUosophico-religious  sects  entertained 
the  same  notion,  under  a  considerable 
divereity  of  forms.  Many  of  tli&  first 
Christian  jsects  believed  in  the  asmma 
mundi;  and  at  all  times  there  have  ex- 
isted estimable  and  religious  men*  and 
philcMophers,  who  could  not  believe  in,  a 
God  who  exists  without  the  material 
worid,  but  pervades  it  every  where.  Of 
the  most  recent  philosophers,  Schelhng 
has  dwelt  most  on  this  icfea,  and  incorpo- 
rated it  into  his  whole  system.  He  calls 
it  DU  WeUsede,    (See  PhUosojjhy,) 

Animal,  Animal  Life.    Life,  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  natuml  histoiy,  was 
attributed  only  to  animals.     With  the 
progress  of  science,  however,  it  was  ex- 
tended to  plants ;  and  man,  who  had  been 
hitherto  regarded  as  <i  distinct  order  of 
being,  was  now  con^^dered  (|s  but  a  high- 
er animal,  intimately  connected  with  the 
whole  chain  of  the  organized  world.    The 
great  discoyeriea  in  chemistry,  magnetism, 
electricity  and  galvanism,  have  shown 
tbat  those  elements  and  principles,  on 
which  rest  the  laws  6f  life,  pervtide  nature 
in  the  most  various  forms  and  combina- 
tions ;  that  there  is  no  harsh  and  abrupt 
distinction  between  the  animate  world 
and  the  uianimate,.  but,  on  the  contrary, 
an  intimate  connexion  between  the  en- 
ergy which  niakes  the  crystallizing  mi;i- 
eral  follow  the  law  of  the  strictest  regu- 
larity, or  the  stone  lull  from  the  height, 
and  that  which  makes  tlie  heart  of  man 
beat. — The  difficulty  of  defming  animal 
life  has,  therefore,  been  greatly  increased. 
What  is  animal  life?    What  constitutes 
an  animal?    S'mce    mankind  began  to 
cultivate  philosophy,  they  have  sought  ui 
vain  for  a  definition  of  life.    It  would 
require  much  more  metaphysical  discus- 
sion, to  enter  at  all  sadsmctorilv  into  this 
subject,  than  the  character  of  the  present 
work  allows ;  and  we  are  constrained  to 
offer  the  reader  only  the  folloAving  remarks 
on  this  most  interesting  8ul]ject. — Linnceus 
defines  an  animal  an  organized,  Uving 


and  sentient  b^g.  An  animal  is  indeed 
organized ;  but  are  not  vegetables  organ- 
ized also?  Animals  are  endowed  with 
sensation ;  but  are  all,  without  exception  ? 
and  do  not  some  plants  possess  this  Ac- 
uity ?  Locomotion  is  not  a  more  certain 
characteristic  of  animals  than  life  or  irri- 
tability, for  many  animals  are  destitute  of . 
this  power,  and  vegetate  like  plants,  the 
images  of  torpidity  and  insensibility.  Nei- 
ther are  the  chemical  characters  of  ani-. 
mal  substances  more  distinct;  animals 
are  chiefly  composed  of  azote,  and  vege- 
tables of  cari)on ;  but,  among  the  latter, 
some  are,  like  the  former,  composed  prin- 
cipally of  azote.  In  whatever  point  of 
view  we  consider  these  two  kingdbms  of 
nature,  we  find  them  bl^ided  in  so  many 
ways,  and  separated  firom  each  other  by 
such  imperceptible  gradations,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  draw  a  line,  at  which  we 
can  affirm  that  animal  Hfe  ends  and  the 
vegetable  begins.    We  cannot,  therefore, 

S've  a  rigorous  definition  of  the  animal 
ngdom,  but  we  may  point  out  certain 
general  characteristics,  which  cleariy  dis- 
tinguish this  fi%>m  the  other  kingdom^  of 
nature:  There  are  two  kinds  of  motion 
in  animals,  ^  one  of  which  is  voluntary, 
and  the  other  mechanical.  The  latter  is 
involuntary,  and  belongs  to  the  vegetative 
life  of  the  animal.  By  this  the  vital  ac- 
tions are  carried  on  independently  of 
votition.  By  this  the  heart  beats,  the 
blood  circulates,  the  food  is  assimilated. 
The  former  is  voluntary,  and  is  peculiar 
to  animal  Dfe ;  it  cannot  exist  witliout  a 
nervous  system,  or  something  equivalent, 
by  which  the  animal  perceives  and  wills. 
However  feeble  the  manifestations  of  this 
will  may  be,  it  nevertheless  exists  in  pro- 
porticin  to  the  simplicity'  or  complexity 
of  the  organization  of  the  creature  which 
perceives  and  wills.  Thus  the  vibrio  and 
the  monas,  although  apparently  destitute 
of  viscera,  oigans  and  locomotive  appa- 
ratus, when  they  avoid  or  pursue  sur- 
rounding objects,  act  by  virtue  of  the  will 
as  completely  as  the  highest  orders  of 
organized  creatures.  One  sense  is  suffi- 
cient to  produce  voluntary  motion,  and, 
therefore,  to  constitute  animal  life;  the 
vibrio  and  the  menas  have  at  least  one 
sense  analogous  to  that  of  touch.  This 
kind  of  motion  may  exist  without  loco- 
motion, as  in  the  oyster. — There  is  no 
one  organ  which  characterizes  the  animal 
kingdom ;  there  is  none  which  is  found 
in  all  animals.  The  head,  tlie  stomach, 
the  system  of  circulation,  in  a  word,  all 
the  complicated  apparatus  of  the  mam- 
rnaHa,  for  example,  disappears  in  other 
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clasaes,  or  underapes  a  thousand  various 
combiaations  or  (brm  and  proportion. 
The  organ,  of  which  the  slightest  injury 
in  one  animal  produces  instant  d«ith, 
may  be  wounded  or  even  extracted  from 
another  without  &tal  consequences : 
whilst  some  are  killed  by  the  loss  of 
some  parts  of  the  bo^jr,  others  may  be 
cut  in  pieces,  and  each  vagment  becomes 
a  perfect  animal. — AL  de  Lamarck  Jays 
down  the  9  following  characteristics,  as 
common  to  all  animals,  and  peculiar  to 
them,  and  constituting,  therefore,  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble kingdoms:—!,  that  they  hav^  parts 
susceptible  of  contraction  of  themselves, 
and  thus  the  ppwer  of  moving  themselves 
suddenly  ana  repeatedly ;  %  that  they 
have  the  power  of  changing  placej  and 
4>f  acting  at  will,  if  not  completdy,  at  least 
to  a  great  extent ;  3,  that  they  perform 
no  motion,  total  or  partial,  unless  in  con- 
sequence of  certain  motives,  and  that  they 
are  able  to  repeat  the  motion  as  oflen  as 
the  exciting  cause  operates ;  4,  that  they 
betray  no  perceptible  rel^on  between 
tbe  motions  they  perform  and  tlie  exciting 
cause ;  5,  that  their  solid  as  well  as  fluid 
pcuts  partake  of  the  vital  motions ;  6,  that 
they  nourish  themselves  with  compound 
substances  of  a  different  nature  from 
themselves,  and  that  they  digest  these 
substances  in  order  to  assimiuite  them; 
7,  that  they  ^er  firom  each  other  in  their 
organization,  and  in  the  Acuities  resulting 
from  this  organization,  from  the  most 
simple  to  the  most  complicate,  so  that 
their  parts  cannot  be  mutually  transform- 
ed into  each  other ;  8,  that  they  are  able 
to  act  for  their  own  preservation ;  9,  that 
they  have  no  predommant  tendency  in  the 
4evelopement  of  their  bodies  to  grow  per- 
pendicularly to  the  plane  of  the  horizon, 
or  to  preserve  a  parallel  direction  in  the 
yessels  which  contain  their  fluids. — Lin- 
naeus was  the  first  who  ventured  to  in- 
clude man  in  the  systnnatic  ckissiflcation 
of  animals ;  and,  though  he  was  violently 
assailed  for  thus  deigrading  the  dignity  of 
the  human  race,  he  has  b^n  folio wed^  in 
this  arrangement,  by  succeeding  philoso- 

Ehers*  Uuvier  has,  however,'  assisned 
im  a  distinct  order,  frdiMtna,  by  which 
means  he  is  separated  from  monkeys, 
with  whom  Linneeus  had  classed  him.— 
Linneeus  divided  the  animal  kinedom  into 
6  classes,  as  follows : — *,  Such  as  have 
the  blood  warm  and  red ;  the  heart  with 
two  auricles  and  two  ventricles. — L  Maitn- 
tnalia;  viviparous;  suckle  their  youngs — 
IL  Aues,  birds ;  oviparous ;  have  neither 
teats  nor  milk.— -^  Such  as  have  the 


bk>od  red  and  cdd;  sinf^e  heart,  with 
one  auricle.— in.  An^kUna;  oviparous; 
without  teats,  milk,  hair  or  feathers.r— IV. 
PUceSy  fishes ;  breathe  by  gills,  a  sort  of 
external  lungs ;  oviparous ;  their  organs 
of  locomotion,  fins ;  their  covering,  scales^ 
they  emit  no  sound,  and  inhabit  the  wa- 
ter.—***. Such  as  have  a  single  heart, 
without  auricles ;  blood  cold  and  white, 
consistinff  of  a  sort  of  transparent  lymph. 
(These  characters  have  since  been  found 
to  be  incorrect ;  for  some  of  these  ani- 
mals have  red  blood,  and  some  have  no 
heart  at  all.) — V.  huects ;  provided  with, 
antennce;  breathe  by  lateral  stigmata ;  all 
have  feet,  most  have  vnngs,  and  undergo 
trausfbrmations. — VL  Permegf  worms  ; 
provided  with  tentacula ;  no  feet  or  fin& 
— ^The  progress  of  natural. history  has  r&- 
vealed  some  defects  in  the  system  of  Lin- 
BfiBus.  Cuvier  has  correct^  its  errors  and 
supplied  its  deficiencies.  His  system  is 
as  foUowB  t— *.  Vertebral  animals.  They 
have  an  internal  skeleton,  composed  of  a 
series  of  bones  attached  td  each  other,  and 
called  the  verUbrcd  colunm.  It  is  perfo- 
rated hy  a  canal  containing  the  substance 
&6m  which  the  nerves,  or  organs  of  sen- 
sation, take  their  rise.  This  column  is 
terminated  at  one  end  by  the  head,  (which 
is,  perhaps,  only  a  vertebra  fiilly  devel- 
oped), and  at  the  other  by  the  o«  coecugis, 
or  tad.  Two  cavities,  the  chest  and  the 
abdoinen,  contain  the  principal  organs  of 
life.  The  sexes  are  two,  male  and  fe- 
male ;  testicles  belong  to  the  former,  ova- 
ries to  the  latter;  a  ^leen,  Kver,  pan- 
creas, jaws  incumbent,  transversal,  and 
provided  with  teeth  (which  are  imper- 
fectly devebped  in  the  beak  of  birds), 
not  more  than  four  limbs,  constitute  the 
character  of  this  class.  The  organization 
of  the  vertebral  animals  presents  a  striking 
analogy  throughout — I.  Manmnalia ;  pro- 
ducing their  young  alive,  which  they 
suckle  by  teats ;  having  warm  blood ;  a 
heart  wifii  two  ventricles;  lungs;  a  con- 
voluted brain,  with  a  c&rptu  caUosim; 
five  senses;  a  muscular  oiaphragra  be- 
tween the  chest  and  the  abdominal  cavity ; 
seven  cervical  vertebra  (one  species  ex- 
cepted, which  has  nine).  The  mafiunatta, 
among  which  man  is  included,  are  gen- 
erally the  most  intelligent  of  animals: 
they  are  divided  into  orders,  accordinff  to 
the  structure  of  their  teeth  and  theu-  feet, 
which  organs  determine  the  habits  and 
manner  of  hfe  in  animals. — II.  Birdif 
avt»;  oviparous;  the  eggs  covered  with 
a  calcareous  shell ;  without  milk  or  teats ; 
heart  and  blood  like  those  of  the  mam- 
wtalia;  lungs;  no  diaphragm;  no  teeth 
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S»parent  on  the  jaws,  which  are  called 
e  beak ;  feathers  and  wings ;  projecting 
sternum,  which  completes  the  apparatus 
for  flying;  a  gizzard  for  a  stomach;  no 
external  ear.  These  animals  are  the  only 
ones  which  sleep  standing ;  they  are  di^ 
vided  into  orders,  aceordii^  to  the  struct- 
nre  of  the  beak  and  feet— III.  RaOiUs ; 
o\iparous;  the  eg^  without  shelfii,  and 
sornetimes  fecundated  without  coition; 
single  heart ;  blood  almost  cold,  and  r^. 
The  reptiles  indisputably  form  a  separate 
class,  but  they  have  few  common  chamC' 
ters  peculiar  to  them ;  some  are  enclosed  in 
a  bony  shell ;  others  are  naked ;  and  othera 
are  covered  with  plates,  scales,  or  rinss. 
There  are  some  which  have  limbs ;  oth- 
ers, without  the  least  troee  of  them ;  and 
others,  in  which  the  number  and  structure 
of  the  limbs  vary.  Some  undergo  trans- 
formations, Uke  insects,  and  are,  at  one 
period  of  their  life,  real  fish,  and  finr  the 
rest  of  their  days,  Irttle  quadrupeds^ — ^IV. 
Pisces,  fish ;  oviparous  ;  eggs  without 
shell  or  albuminous  envek>pe,  an^  fe- 
cundated Without  coition ;  sm^le  heart ; 
blood  cold  and  red ;  no  real  lunbs,  thfeir 
place  being  supplied  by  vertical  fins :  this 
vertical  disposition  of  the  fins  is  sufficient 
to  distinguish,  at  the  fiiBt  glance,  fishes 
fi*om  the  cetaceous  animals,  which  have 
horizontal  fins;  the  body  is  naked,  when 
not  covered  with  scales ;  the  skeleton  is 
destitute  of  solidity,  and,  in  the  low^ 
species,  is  reduced  to  a  mere  cartilagi- 
nous vertebral  column.—**.  MoUusca ; 
no  skeleton  ;  the  muscles  attached  to 
a  soil  skin,  which  is  soraatimes  naked, 
and  sometimes  covered  with  shells  of 
very  various  fbrms.  The  nervous  svs- 
tem,  in  these  animals,  is  confounded 
'mth  the  other  parts ;  none  of  the  or- 
gans is  protected  by  a  bony  case ;  the 
nervous  system  is  composeol  of  several 
rangHOj  a  sort  of  littie  brain,  connected 
by  sensitive  filaments.  The  organs  of 
nutrition  and  generation  are  very  com- 

Elicated  in  some;  they  fqppear  to  havo 
ut  two  senses,  touch  and  taste,  but  some 
have  also  sight ;  they  breathe  by  gills, 
and  have  sometimes  three  hearts.  Cu- 
vier  divides  the  moHascm  into  six  orders : 
the  cephdopodoy  pteropoda,  gasteropoda, 
ac^huoy  hranMopoda,  and  arrhopoda. — 
^.  •MicuUtted.  Their  nervous  system 
is  composed  of  two  long  cords,  running 
the  whole  length  of  the  lx>dy,  interrupted, 
at  intervals,  by  knots,  or  gamglia,  tlie  first 
of  which  is  always  the  k^est ;  the  blood 
is  cold,  generally  a  white  lymph,  except 
in  the  first  order,  the  cmnel%des,  in  which 
it  is  red.     The  body  and  limbs,  when 


thev  have  any,  are  composed  of  rings. 
Tho  great  division  vnll  probably  undergo 
some  modifications  hereafter. — L  Armd- 
ides;  heart  fleshy,  visible;  blood  red; 
breathe  by  gOls,  the  position  of  which  is 
various;  bod^  composed  of  articulated 
rings ;  uo  feet,  sometimes  thread-like 
members  in  their  stead.  The  anndides 
are  hermaphrodkee,  and  probably  ovipa- 
rous.— II.  Cmslaceous;  heart  composed 
of  one  fleshy  ventricle ;  blood  white,  cir- 
culates ;  breathe  by  gills ;  provided  with 
antennee,  conunonfy  with  four,  and  f^ev- 
eral  transverse  jaws ;  they  are  oviparous, 
and  the  sexes  are  .distinct, — III.  Arach- 
fddeSf  spiders  ;  head  and  thorax  united ; 
no  antennae,  nor  gills ;  breathing  by  tra- 
cheae, or  by  pulmoiiaiy  bags ;  distinct 
sexes ;  eggs ;  the  youhg  undergo  no  com- 
plete transformation  aner  they  are  hatch- 
ed ;  number  of  eyes  and  feet  variable. — 
IV.  hueds ;  no  heart ;  lymph  instead  of 
blood ;  breathe  by  trachee ;  body  divided 
into  three  important  parts, — ^the  head, 
which  supports  the  antennce,  and  com- 
pound eyes,  consisting  of  numerous  fa- 
cets ;  the  thorax,  to  which  are  attached 
the  feet,  to  the  number  of  six,  and  the 
winss,  to  the  number  of  Gmr  or  two; 
finally,  the  abdomen,  containing  the  prin- 
cipal viscera:  sexes  distinct;  oviparous; 
generate  by  copulation ;  the  young  un- 
ergo  wonderful  transformations.  Insects 
propagate  but  once  during  ^cir  life. 
They  are  divided  into  orders,  according 
to  the  stnicture  of  the  mouth,  of  the 
tarsus  or  foot,  of  the  antennae,  and  of  tlio 
wings.—****.  Radialed.  This  dass  is  dis- 
tin^ished  fix)m  the  3  preceding  almost 
entirely  by  negative  characters,  the  ahi* 
mals  included  m  it  having  few  characters 
in  common.  Abortions  of  nature,  pro- 
vided only  with  the  incipient  forms  of 
orsanization,  they  show  no  traces  of  cur* 
culation,  no  oi^ans  of  sense,  no  distinct 
nervous  system ;  the  organs  of  respiration 
are  indistinct ;  those  ov  digestion  some- 
titnes  complicated,  sometimes  consisting 
only  of  a  sack  without  an  outlet ;  some- 
times exhibiting  organs,  of  which  the  ac- 
tion is  visible,  but  the  fimctions  unknown ; 
some  of  them  manifest  a  tendency  to  tlie 
radiated  formation,  and  many  are  com- 
posed of  rays,  that  is,  of  tentacula  diveiy- 
ing  regularly  fit)m  the  centre  to  the  cir- 
cumference; but  this  character  is  fiur  from 
being  universal,  since  many  of  this  class 
are  perfectly  spherical  or  membranous, 
without  the  least  tendency  to  the  radiated 
structure.  They  all  inhabit  the  water. — 
I.  M^Mnodermaia ;  distinct  organs  a£  res- 
piration and  circulation ;  the  visce^  con- 
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tained  in  an  interior  cavity  formed  by  t^e 
spines  disposed  in  rays,  and  sometimes 
star-formed  ;  tliey  inhabit  the.  sea. — IL 
IiUestinij  intestinal  worms;  long  body, 
widdiout  limbs ;  no  distinct  viscera,  except 
a  long  digestive  canal ;  parasites  of  other 
animals,  m  whose  bodies  they  are  found ; 
it  is  not  known  how  they  enter  them,  nor 
is  any  thing  known  of  their  mamier  of 
re^iration  and  generation. — III. ^calephtBj 
sea-nettles;  bcSy  orbicular  or  radiated, 
containing  a  digestive  sack ;  no  organs  of 
circulation,  respiration  or  generatk)n  dis- 
tinguishable ;  some  of  them,  however, 
emit  a  substance,  which  might  be  taken 
for  eggs,  an4  which,  when  touched,  ex- 
cites a  tinglmg  sensation  in  the  akin,  simi- 
lar to  that  produced  by  nettles ;  tiie 
mouth  serves  as  an  anus ;  they  inhabit 
the  sea. — IV.  Polyj^ ;  body  soft,  con- 
tractible,  fomdng  an  intest'uuusack,  Which 
presents  the  appearance  of  an  orifice  sur- 
rounded by  tentacula ;  no  appearance 
of  organization  which  would  lead  us  to 
i&uppose  them  endowed  with  any  sense 
Hxcept  that  of  touch ;  they  are  found  only 
in  the  water,  but  inhabit  both  salt  and 
fiiesli. — V.  Infusoria ;  bodies  transparent; 
contractible,  microscopic;  no  organ  dis- 
cemiWe. — ^For  the  mental  powers  of  ani- 
mals, see  the  article  UnderstmuHn^, 

Animal  Heat  is  that  property  of  all 
animals,  by  means  of  which  they  preserve 
a  certain  temperature,  which  is  qiute  in- 
dependent of  that  of  the  medium  by  which 
they  are  surrounded,  and  ap|)ears  rather 
to  be  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  sensi- 
bility ana  irritability  possessed  by  them. 
It  is  greatest  in  burds.  The  more  free 
and  independent  the  animal  is,  the  more 
uniform  is  its  temperature.  On  this  ac- 
count, the  human  species  preserves  a  tem- 
perattue  nearly  equal,  about  96 — 1(XP 
Fahr.,  in  tiie  frozen  regions  at  the  pole, 
and  beneath  the  equator;  and  on  this 
account,  too,  the  heat  of  the  human  body 
remains  the  same  when  exposed  to  the 
most  extreme  degrees  of  temperature ;  in 
fact,  cold  at  tirst  rather  elevates,  and  ex- 
treme heat  rather  depresses  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  humcui  body.  Fordyce  and 
Blagden  endured  the  temperature  of  an 
oven  heated  almost  to  redness,  and  two 
ffiris  in  France  entered  a  baker's  oven 
heated' to  269°  Fahr.,  in  which  fruits  were 
soon  dried  up,  and  water  boiled.  A 
Spaniard,  Francisco  Martinez  by  name, 
exhibited  liimself,  a  short  time  since,  at 
Paris,  in  a  stove  heated  to  279°  of  Falir., 
and  threw  himself,  immediately  after,  into 
cold  water.  Blagden  was  exposed  in  an 
oven  uy  a  heat  of  257°,  io  which  water 
22* 


boiled,  though  covered  with  oil  Thero 
is  also  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  similar 
endurance,  of  heat  by  the  convtiZnbnnotres, 
as  they  were  called,^upon  the  grave  of  St 
Medardus,  in  France.  A  certificate  sisned 
by  several  eye-witnesses,  among  whom 
were  Armand,  Arouet,  the  brother  of 
Voltsdre,  and  a  Protestant  nobleman  fiiom 
Perth,  states  that  a  woman  named  la 
Sonet,  surnamed  the  aalanutnder,  lay 
upon  a  fire  9  minutes  at  a  time,  wlueh 
Was  repeated  four  times  withia  two  hours, 
making,  m  aD,  36  minutes,  during  winch 
time  Meen  sticks  of  wood  were  consum- 
ed. The  correcUiess  of  the  fact  stated  is 
allowed  even  by  those  of^[K>sed  to  the 
abuses  in  which  it  origmated.  The 
dames  sometimes  united  over  the  wo- 
man, who  seemed  to  sleep ;  and  the  whole 
miracle  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  insensi- 
bility of  the  skin  and  nerves,  occasioned 
by  a  fit  of  religious  insanity.  These  &cts 
are  the  results  of  a  law  of  all  livhig  sub- 
stances, viz.,  that  the  temperature  of  the 
living  body  cannot  be  raised  idx>ve 
certam  limits,  which  nature  has  fixed. 
There  is  also  an  increased  flow  of 
pern)iration,  by  means  of  which  the  heat 
of  the  body  is  carried  off".  The  extreme 
degrees  of  cold  which  are  constanUy 
endured  by  tlie  human  fi-ame  without 
iBJuiy  are  well  known,  and  ,are  to  be 
explained  only  by  this  power  in  the 
hvmg  body  to  generate  and  preserve  its 
own  heat  The  greater  the  irritability  of 
individuals,  whether  fit)m  age,  sex,  or  pe- 
culiarity of  constitution,  the  greater  the 
wannth  of  the  body :  it  seems  also  to  de^ 
pend,  in  part,  upon  the  quickness  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  i  thus  children 
and  small  animals,  whose  circulation  is 
lively,  feel  the  cold  least  The  heat  and 
the  power  of  preserving  it  difter  also  in 
the  difilerent  parts  of  the  body ;  those  ai>- 
pearing  to  be  wannest  in  which  there  is 
the  most  copious  supply  of  blood,  as  the 
brain,  the  head  and  neck,  the  lungs  and 
central  parts  of  the  body.  We  see,  also, 
that  when  the  irritabihty  of  the  body,  or 
of  any  part  of  it,  is  particularly  increased, 
the  heat  of  the  part  undergoes  a  similar 
change.  Increased  activity  and  motion 
of  the  body,  as  in  walking,  running,  &c^ 
and  diseases  of  increased  excitement,  as 
fever  and  inflammation,  produce  a  similar 
increase  in  the  temperature  of  the  body. 
All  this  justifies  the  conclusion,  that  ani- 
mal Jieat  depends  chiefly  upon  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  body,  and  is  thus  most  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  state  of  the 
nervous  S3rstem.  This  view  is  confirmed 
by  the  late  experiments  of  Brodie,  who 
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aficribed  this  power  of  the  living  body  to 
the  infiueDce  of  the  bnun.  Ue  destroyed 
the  brain  of  a  rabbit,  and  k^t  up  the  respi- 
ration by  artificial  means ;  but  the  heat  of 
the  animal  regularly  diminished. 
AiviMAi*  Maoivstism.  (SeeMa^Tutismk^ 
Animai*  Matter  is  the  protection^  the 
residence  and  the  visible  torm  of  animal 
life.  The  simple  elementary  substances 
are  combined  by  the  powera  of  life,  ac- 
cording to  the  objects  for  which  it  was 
destined,  into  various  animal  substances, 
falling  naturally  under  certain  divisions, 
which  aD,  however,  in  some  respects, 
comprehend  each  other.  These  divisions 
are  as  follows  i — a.  Flu  ins.  These  have 
no  distinct  form  or  organization,  and  yet 
possess  properties,  by  means  of  which, 
when  acted  upon  by  the  vital  powers, 
they  are  capable  of  fonning  all  tlie  va- 
rious organs  of  the  body ;  and  it  is  surely 
a  most  unliatural  view  of  them  to  regard 
them  as  destitute  of  life.  In  the  folfow- 
ing  hst  of  animal  fluids,  which,  in  the 
processes  of  hfe,  pass  constantly  tlie  one 
mto  the  other,  we  find  all  the  fluid  parts 
or  kilids  of  animal  matter:  they  are 
chyme,  chyle,  lymph,  venous  fuid  arterial 
blood,  and  the  various  secreted  and  ex- 
creted fluids. — b.  Solids.  These  compre- 
hend all  the  8oUd  parts  of  the  animal 
frame,  both  hard  and  soil,  and  are  of 
nearly  the  same  essential  structure  in  all 
aoimds,  althou||^  variously  arranged,  ac- 
cording to  their  species.  A  minute  de- 
scription of  all  these  belongs  to  anatomy; 
we  shall  merely  enumerate  them.  They 
appear  in  the  form  of,  1,  bones,  consti- 
tuting the  basis,  the  fi^e,  of  the  animal, 
and  found  in  all  animals  till  we  come  to 
shell-fish  (whose  shells  may  be  even  re- 
garded as  external  bones),  and  to  still  in- 
ferior animals,  possessing  no  substitute  for 
bones;  2,  ligaments  and  fibrous  mem- 
branes, connecting  and  covering  them ;  3, 
muscles,  which  move  them,  and  place 
the  body  and  its  limbs  at  the  command 
of  the  animal ;  4,  fat  and  marrow,  which 
soflen  and  lubricate  all  the  various  parts 
of  the  body  ;  5,  nervous  or  medullary 
niatter,  constituting  the  brain  and  nerves, 
in  which  the  vital  power  seems  more  par- 
ticulariy  to  reside;  6,  the  cellular  sub- 
stance, or  membrane,  which  pervades  all 
parts  of  the  finme,  and  serves  to  connect 
them,  and  to  furnish  with  the  fkt,  wliich 
fills  its  ceQs,  a  sofl  bed  for  the  vessels, 
nerves,  &c;  7,  the  mucous  membranes, 
lining  the  whole  body,  fh)m  the  nose  and 
mouth  to  the  parts  at  which  all  evacua- 
tions take  place,  and  thus  coating  the 
mouth,  throat,  lungs,  stomach  and  bowels, 


uf.  which  the  important  functions  of  di- 
gestion and  respiration  are  performed ;  8, 
me  serous  membranes,  which  line  all  the 
laige  cavities,  and  which,  by  the  soft  fluid 
thjit  always  moistens  tlieir  surfiice,  render 
easy  the  motion  of  all  the  mternal  orgai):^ 
upon  each  other;  9,  tlie  vascular  ^'s- 
tem,  or  vessels  of  all  descriptions,  con- 
veying the  blood  to  all  the  orsans  of  the 
body^  and  retumii^  it  fi'om  them  to  the 
heart  and  lungs ;  and,  10,  the  glandular 
sy-stem,  by  means  of  viiiich  various  fluids 
important  to  life  are  separated  Grom  the 
blood,  or  rather  formed  fiiom  it  b v  a  new 
composition  of  its  orisinal  elements. 
These  various  classes  of  animal  matter 
oomprehend  all  the  various  forms,  ui 
which  it  appears  in  all  animals  of  all 
kinds ;  the  heart  of  a  finog  and  of  a  phi- 
losopher being  composed  of  similar  mus- 
cular fibres,  and  their  brains  of  similar 
nervous  matter.  These  obvious  compo- 
nent parts  of  animals  are,  however,  sepa- 
rable by  the  art  of  the  chemist  into  more 
simple  and  ultimate  elements.  The  fol- 
lowing are  all  that  are  at  present  known 
to  exist,  and  of  these  some  are  peculim' 
to  animals,  while  others  enter,  more  or 
less,  into  the  composition  of  all  parts  of 
the  creation.  Thev  are,  1,  iron,  which 
is  found  chiefly  in  the  blood,  in  the  state 
of  an  oxyde ;  %  lime,  which  enters  larse- 
Iv  into  the  composition  of  bones,  sheU^, 
&c. ;  3,  silex,  in  the  enamel  of  the  teeth ; 
4,  water,  which  gives  their  liquid  charac- 
ter to  all  the  animal  fluids;  ^  air  is 
found,  mixed  with  wateiy  vapor,  in  tlie 
various  cavities  of  the  body  ;  6,  soda, 
united  with  various  acids,  in  all  the  vari- 
ous fluids  of  the  body ;  7,  ammonia,  in 
the  sweat,  urine,  &c. ;  8,  sulphnr ;  9, 
phosphonis,  in  the  bones,  &«. ;  10,  car- 
bon ;  1 1,  various  acids,  as  the  phosphoric^ 
muriatic,  uric,  lactic,  formic,  &c^  which 
are  found,  variously  combined,  in  most 
of  the  solid  and  fluid  parts  of  the  body ; 
12,  gelatin,  or  glue;  13,  albumen,  con- 
stituting the  cliief  part  of  the  transparent 
and  coToriess  membranes,  and  the  fluids 
which  moisten  them;  14,  fibrine,  con- 
stituting the  basis  of  all  the  muscles,  li^- 
meiits,  &C.,  and  the  most  important  m- 
gredient  in  the  composition  of^the  blood. 
Meet  of  tliese  substances  are  again  sus- 
ceptible of  still  ferthcr  analysis,  by  which 
they  may  be  resolved  into  the  simple 
gases,  as  azote,  hydrogen,  oxyjgen,  &c. ; 
60  that  it  appears,  that  the  ultimate  ele- 
ments of  all  parts  of  the  visible  worid  are 
neariy  the  same  in  their  essratial  character. 

AifiMALCULE.    (See  Microacopicfd  t^id-  • 
moitr.) 
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Antms  ;  a  resin  exuding  from  the  trunk 
of  a  large  American  tree,  called  by  Piso 
jeiaibaj  by  the  Indians,  caurbari^  a  spe- 
cies of  hymeruEcu  The  tree  is  found  par- 
ticularly in  New  Spain  and  the  Brazils. 
A  superior  kind  is  sometimes  imported 
fiom  the  East 

Anise-seeds  are  the  production  of  an 
umbelUfbrous  plant  (pimpineUa  anesum), 
wliich  grows  wild  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
other  eastern  countries.  They  are  round- 
ish and  striated,  flatted  on  one  side,  and 
pointed  at  one  end ;  and  of  a  pale  color, 
mcliningto  green.  Attempts  were  n^ade, 
more  than  200  years  ago,  to  cultivate 
anise  in  England,  but  the  summers  are 
seldom  warm  enough  to  bring  the  plant 
to  perfection.  It  has,  conseauendy,  been 
fbund  necessary  to  import  the  seed  from 
Malta  and  Spain,  where  it  is  cultivated  to 
a  considerable  extent  Anise-seeds  have 
an  aromatic  sniell,  and  pleasant,  warm 
taste,  accompanied  with  some  degree  of 
sweemess.  They  have  long  been  em- 
ployed in  medicme,  and  have  been  con- 
sidered uscfiil  in  diseases  of  the  limgs  and 
complaints  of  the  stomach.  They  give 
out  all  their  virtue  to  rectified  spirit ;  and 
a  spirituous  water  is  kept  in  the  shops  as 
a  cordial,  which  is  prepared  from  a  mix- 
tare  of  equal  parts  of  anise-seed  and  an- 
gelica. 

A.Njou ;  an  ancient  province  of  France, 
75  miles  in  length  and  60  in  breadth,  now 
forming,  with  some  of  the  late  provinces 
in  its  neighborhood,  several  departments, 
vi^.,  that  of  the  two  Sevres,  of  the  Indre  and 
Loire,  the  Sarthe,  the  Loire,  but  chiefly 
that  of  Mayenne  and  Loire,  in  which  also 
the  old  capital  is  situated.  The  noble  river 
Loire  divided  tlie  old  province.  The  en- 
tire district  contains  about  256  French 
square  miles,  and  is  watered  by  upwards 
of  40  rivers.  A.  is  very  fertile,  producing 
all  sorts  of  grain,  fruits,  hemp  and  flax ; 
it  contains  excellent  pastures  and  rich 
vineyards.  Much  brandy  is  sent  from 
hence  to  Nantes  and  Pans.  A.  contains, 
also,  coal,  lead  and  tin.  It  manu&ctures. 
much.  The  chief  town  is  Angers,  and 
the  population  was  estimated,  pnor  to  the 
revolution,  at  upwards  of  90,000  &milies. 
Sl  Louis  bestowed  this  province  on  his 
brother,  Charles,  m  1246;  but,  in  1328,  it 
again  fell  to  the  crown  with  Philip  IV. 
John  L  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  a  ducal 
peerage,  and  gave  it  to  his  son,  Louis  I ; 
but,  in  1480,  it  reverted  once  more  to  the 
crown.  Diflerent  princes  of  the  blood 
bore,  subsequenfly,  the  title  of  ^ou^  till 
Louis  XV.  conferred  it,  together  with 
that  of  Provence,  on  his  gramison,  Louis 


Stanislaus,  count  of  Provence,  aflerwardft 
Louis  XVIII.  (See  the  history  of  France 
in  the  article  France,) 

AiTKERSTRiBM,  Johu  Jacob,  the  mur- 
derer of  Gustavus  III,  was,  at  Gnt,  a  pace 
in  the  Swedish  court,  afterwards  an  m&- 
rior  ofiicer  in  the  regiment  of  body  guard^s 
and,  later,  an  ensign  in  the  royal  guards. 
His  father  was  neutenant-eolonel,  and 
knight  of  the  order  of  the  sword.  He 
was  of  a  passionate  and  gloomy  character, 
and  mamtained  a  continual  opposition  to 
the  measures  of  the  king,  particulariy 
those  for  limiting  the  power  of  the  senate 
and  nobles.  The  loss  of  a  suit  aggravated 
his  animosity  asainst  the  king.  In  1788, 
he  received  his  dismission,  minted,  and  re- 
tired to  the  country ;  but,  in  1790,  returned 
to  Stockholm.  He  here  united  himself 
with  several  of  the  nobihty,  particularly 
the  counts  Horn  and  Ribbmg,  barons 
Bidke  and  Pechlin,  lieutenant-colonel 
Liljehom  and  others,  and  they  decided 
upon  the  death  of  the  king.  A.  entreated 
that  the  murder  might  be  left  to  him ;  but 
Ribbing  and  Horn  putting  in  their  claims, 
thev  cast  lots,  and  it  fbll  to  A.  The  Ung 
had  just  assemUed  a  diet  in  Gefle,  179^ 
and  the  conspirators  went  there.  Here, 
however,  they  found  no  opportunitv  to 
execute  their  plan.  The  measures  of  the 
diet  exasperated  them  still  more.  The 
king  returned  to  Stockholm,  and  it  was 
known  that  he  would  be  present  at  a 
masquerade,  March  15.  Here  A.  dis- 
charged a  pistol  at  him,  and  wound- 
ed him  mortally*  (See  Cktitamu  m.)  He 
Was  discovered,  arrested,  and  confessed 
his  crime,  but  refused  to  betray  his  ac- 
complices. April  29, 1792,  he  was  con- 
demned to  deiUh,  scourged  during  several 
days,  and  draggidd  upon  a  cart  to  the 
scaffold.  Through  the  whole  of  his  suf- 
ferings he  show^  the  frrsatest  calmness, 
boasted  of  his  deed,  and  ended  his  life  at 
the  age  of  31  years.  The  comits  Horn 
and  Kibbmg,  and  cokmel  Liljehom,  were 
banished  for  Ufe. 

AffLACE ;  a  falchion  or  sword,  shaped 
like  a  sithe. 

Anna  Ivajcowna,  empress  of  Rusna ; 
bom  in  16^ ;  the  daughter  of  Ivan,  the 
elder  brother  of  Peter  the  Great  She 
was  married  to  the  duke  of  Couriand, 
was  left  a  widow,  and,  in  1730,  ascended 
the  throne  of  the  czars,  under  singular 
circumstances.  Peter  II,  son  of  the  un- 
fortunate Alexis,  died  m  his  16th  year, 
and  the  voung  princes,  Ivan  and  basil 
Dolgomcky,  administered  the  govern- 
ment, under  the  direction  of  me  old 
chancellor  Ostermann.    As  the  latt^  flat- 
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terred  himself  tliat  he  should  retain  his 
authority  under  a  princess  to  whom  he 
had  given  the  firBt  instruction  in  reading, 
he  used  hie  whole  influence  to  procure 
the  cro^vTi  for  the  duchess  of  Courland. 
He  gained  over  tiie  synods  and  tlie  nobles 
assembled  at  Moscow,  and  thus  A.  was 
preferred  to  both  the  daughters  of  Peter 
the  Gi'eat,  and  the  prince  Basil  Dolgo- 
nicky  was  appointed  to  inform  her  of  the 
choice  of  the  nation.  When  he  entered 
her  aptutment)  he  found  a  poorly-dressed 
man  in  the  room,  to  whom  hi^made  a  sign  to 
withdraw.  The  other  showed  no  inclina- 
tion to  obey,  and,  when  Dolgorucky  toojc 
bis  arm  to  turn  him  out  of  the  door,  ho 
was  prevented  by  A. ;  it  was  Emestus 
John  von  Biren,  the  favorite  of  liis  sove- 
reign, whose  influence  was  soon  all-pow- 
erful in  Russia^  A.,  at  first,  promised  to 
remove  her  favorite,  and  to  limit  the  un- 
restrained powers  of  the  czars,  but  had 
scarcely  ascended  the  throne,  when  she 
refused  to  do  either,  and  proclaimed  her- 
self autocrat  of  all  the  Kussias.  Biren 
now  put  no  lun'its  to  his  amliition.  The 
Dolgoruckys  were  his  first  victims.  Their 
friends  experienced  a  similar  fate,  not- 
withstanding A.'s  earnest  remonstrances. 
(See  Biren.)  In  1737,  she  forced  tlie 
Courlanders  to  choose  him  duke,  ajid 
nominated  him,  at  her  death,  regent  of 
the  empire  during  the  minority  of  prince 
Ivan  (of  Brunswick).    She  died  in  1740. 

Annabero  ;  one  of  the  most  important 
manufacturing  tovms  pf  the  Erzgebirg. 
Mining  is  also  carried  on  here,  tiiough  to 
a  less  extent.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
is  about  5000.  It  was,  at  first,  only  a 
mining  place.  Afterwards,  manufactures 
were  introduced,  particukrly  tliose  of  va- 
rious kinds  of  lace,  of  wliich  a  great 
part  is  exported  to  Axncrica.  The  mines 
are  nearly  exliausted.  The  population 
of  the  town  was  greatly  increased  by  the 
addition  of  the  Belgians  who  fled  fix)m 
the  persecutions  of  duke  Alva. 

Annals  ;  a  historical  account  of  tlie 
afikirs  of  a  state,  digested  in  tiie  order  of 
time.  The  name  comes  from  the  first 
annual  records  of  the  Romans,  which 
were  ccdled  annales  pontificumi  or  annates 
maximi,  and  the  compilation  of  which 
was  the  business  of  the  pontifex  maximus. 

Annamaboe  ;  a  town  of  Afiica,  on  the 
Gold  Coast,  formerly  a  very  considerable 
market  for  slavea  It  is  a  strongly-forti- 
fied place,  having  a  port,  where,  m  1808, 
a  British  garrison  of  30  men  withstood 
the  attacks  of  20,000  Ashantees,  who  were 
compelled  to  raise  the  siege  and  retire. 
It  is  said  to  contain  10,0(K)  inhabitant 


The  fortifications  are  maintained  by  the 
Afiican  company  at  an  expense  of  about 
1900^.  [|er  anniun. 

Annamooka,  or  Rotterdam;  one  of 
the  Friendly  islands  in  the  Poljmesian 
group  of  the  South  sea.  Round  the  island, 
which  is  of  a  triangular  form,  and  about 
10  or  12  miles  in  circuit,  lie  scattered 
a  number  of  snudl  i^es,  sand-banks  and 
breakers.  These,  together  with  Middle- 
burg,  or  Eaoowee,  and  Pylstart,  make  a 
group  occupyhig  about  3  degrees  of  lat 
and  2  of  Ion.,  named,  by  captain  Cook; 
the  Friendly  islands  or  archipelago^  as  a 
firm  alhance  and  fiiendship  seemed  to 
subsist  among  their  inhabitants,  whose 
courteous  behavior  entitled  them  to  that 
appellation.  Lon.  174°  W.;  lat.  20°  S. 
The  island  was  discovered  hy  Tasman,  a 
Dutch  navigator,  in  1Q43.  Cook  visited 
it  in  1777. 

AjfNAPOLis  ;  city  and  port  of  entry,  in 
the  county  of  Ann  Arundel,'Maryland,  on 
S.  W.  side  of  the  Severn,  2  miles  from 
its  mouth ;  28  miles  S.  S.  E.  Baltimore, 
40  E.  N.  IE.  Washington.  Lon.  76°  43^ 
W. ;  lat  39°  N.  Population,  2260.  It  is 
the  scat  of  the  state  government,  is  a 
pleasant  and  heahhy  town,  and  contains 
a  spacious  ai)d  elegant  state-house,  a 
market-house,  a  theatre,  and  2  houses  of 
public  worsliij).  The  streets  converge  to 
tlie  state-house .  and  to  the  Episcopal 
church,  as  two  centres.  The  shippujr^ 
owned  here,  in  1816,  amounted  to  2,.553 
tousw — There  is  another  Annapolis,  A. 
Roval,  a  city  of  Nova  Scotia^  on  tlie  bay 
of  tundy ;  lon.  65°  W  W. ;  lat  44°  47'  N. 
The  harbor  is  large  and  safe. 

Annates  ;  a  year's  income  due  lo  the 
pope,  on  the  death  of  any  bishop,  abliot, 
or  parish-priest,  to  be  paid  by  his  succes- 
sor. The  concordata  Gcrmama;,  in  14-18, 
restored  to  the  pope  tlie  right  of  raising 
the  annates,  which  had  been  forbidden 
Uy  the  council  of  B^le,  in  1434.  They 
wepe  madeperpetual,  by  Boniface  IX,  in 
1399.  In  France,  they  were  finally  abol- 
ished in  1789.  In  England,  they  were  at 
first  paid  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbu- 
ryi  but  afterwards  appropriated  by  the 
popes.  In  1532,  the  parliament  gave  them 
to  the  crown ;  but  queen  Anne  restored 
them  to  the  church,  by  applying  them  to 
the  augmentation  of  poor  hvings, 

Anne,  the  last  member  of  tlie  family 
of  Stuart  (now  extinct)  who  was  seated 
upon  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  was  bom 
at  Twickenham,  near  London,  1664,  4 
years  after  her  uncle,  Charles  II,  ascend- 
ed the  throne.  She  was  the  second  daugh- 
ter of  James  11^  then  duke  of  York,  and 
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Annie,  his  wife,  daughter  of  the  renowned 
Clarendon.  Her  father  bad  not  then  gone 
over  to  ^e  Catholic  church;  A.,  nvas, 
therefore,  educated  acoordmg  to  the  prin- 
aplcB  of  the  EngHdi  church,  and,  in  1683, 
married  to  prince  George,  brother  to  king 
Christian  V  of  Denmark.  When,  \n  liSdS, 
the  party  which  invited  the  prince  of 
Onnge  to  dethrone  his  father-in-law  pre- 
TaUe^  A.,  the  fttvorite  daughter  of  Janies, 
wished  to  remain  with  her  father.  Bi^t 
she  was,  in  some  measure,  forced  Jt^ 
Churchffl,  afterwards  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rou^,  to  join  the  triumj^iant  par^.  After 
the  death  of  her  sister,  Mary,  in  I6d4,  and 
that  of  William  III,  m  1702,  without 
children,  and  after  she  herself  in  1699, 
had  lost  her  only  son,  the  young  duke  of 
Gloucester,  she  ascended  the  English 
throne.  Her  capacity  was  but  moderate, 
and  ^e  was  governed  by  Marlborough 
and  his  wife.  The  tones  were  satisfied  to 
Imow  that  the  sceptre  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  daughter  of  Jan^s  II,  and  hoped  to 
see  the  old  royal  house  revived  m  her 
male  descendants.  The  whigs  rejoiced, 
at  least,  that  the  queen,  feithful  to  the 
triple  alhance,  onpo^  the  domineering 
spirit  of  Louis  aIV,  in  order  to  defend 
the  liberty  of  Europe,  and  to  prevent  the 
union  of  the  French  and  Spanish  crowns 
in  one  house.  She,  theref(M«,  took  part  in 
the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  in  which 
England  captured  Gibraltar,  the  only  im- 
portant acquisition  of  diis  11  years' war. 
During  the  reign  of  queen  A.,  England 
and  Scotland  were  united  under  the  name 
of  Great  Bntaiit,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
wishes  of  the  queen  for  the  restoration 
of  her  own  house  to  the  line  of  succes- 
sion, it  was  settled  in  the  house  of  Hano- 
ver, James  in  vain  attempted  a  landinff 
in  Scotland,  and  the  queen,  A.,  was  obliged 
to  sign  a  proclamation  setting  a  price  on 
his  head.  Of  her  17  chiMren,  all  died 
young ;  and,  when  left  a  widow,  she  would 
not  li^n  to  the  entreaties  of  the  parliament 
(althoufffa  but  44  years  old  at  the  time)  to 
conclude  a  new  marriage,  which  might 
throw  new  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
restoration  of  her  own  family.  She  now 
intended  to  put  all  power  into  &e  hands 
of  the  tories,  who  were  then  the  majcmty 
in  the  three  kingdoms.  The  duchess  of 
MariboTongh  lost  her  influence ;  Godol- 
phin,  Sundertond,  Somers,  Devonshbre, 
Walpole,  Cowper,  were  superseded  by 
Hariey,  eari  of  Oxford,  Bolingbroke, 
Rochester,  Bucldngham,  George  Grenville 
and  sir  Simon  Harcourt,  and  the  nariiament 
was  dissolved.  Peace  was  resolved  upon. 
Mariborough   was    accused,  suspended 


and  banished.  Meanwhile  A.,  notwitli- 
standing  the  measures  which  she  publicly 
took  against  her  brother,  seems  not  to 
have  given  up  the  hope  of  securing  to 
him  the  succession ;  but  the  irreconcila- 
ble enmity  of  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke, 
the  former  of  whom  accused. the  latter  of 
favoring  the  pretender,  was  an  insur- 
mountfl3>le  obstacle*  Grieved  at  the  dis- 
appointment of  her  secret  wi^es,  she  fell 
into  a  state  of  weakness  and  lethargy, 
and  died  July  20, 1714.  The  words,  «  O, 
my  dear  brother,  how  I  pity  thee !"  which 
she  pronounced  on  her  death-bed,  un- 
veiled the  secret  of  her  whole  life.  T^e 
reign  of  A.  was  distinguished  not  only  by 
the  brilliant  successes  of  the  British  anns, 
but  also  as  the  golden  age  of  English  lit- 
erature, on  account  of  the  number  of  ad- 
mirable and  excellent  writers  who  flour- 
ished at  this  time,  among  whom  were 
Pope  and  Addison.  It  may  be  considered 
the  triumph  of  the  English  high-church 
party,  owin^  to  her  strong  predilection 
for  the  principles  by  which  it  has  always 
been  acmated.  Her  private  character 
was  amiable,  but  her  good  sense  was 
rendered  inefiectual  b^  want  of  energy. 
The  goodness  of  her  dispo^tion  obtained 
for  her  the  title  of  (he  g^d  queen  •^nnc. 
She  wbA  an  excellent  wife  and  mother, 
and  a  kind  mistress. 

Anne  of  Austria,  (jneen  of  France,  was 
the  daughter  of  Pluhp  III,  king  of  Spain, 
and,  in  1615,  married  Louis  AlH.  On 
her  cousin's  death,  his  son  being  under 
age,  she  became  sole  regent  of  France 
during  the  minority.  She,  however, 
brought  upon  herseuT  the  hatred  of  the 
nation,  by  her  boundless  confidence  in 
cardinal  Mazarin^  and  was  forced  to  flee 
flrom  Paris.  In  a  httle  time,  Tnatters  were 
accommodated ;  and,  when  her  son  took 
the  reins  of  government  into  his  own 
hands,  in  1661,  she  gave  up  all  concern 
with  public  afi^irs,  and.  spent  the  remain- 
der of  her  life  in  retirement.   She  died  in 

leea 

Anne  of  Cleves,  the  wife  of  Henry 
VIII,  lung  of  England,  was  the  daughter 
of  John  III,  duke  of  Cleves.  The  king 
asked  her  in  marriage  after  having  seen  a 
portrait  of  her,  drawn  by  Holbein ;  but  it 
was  not  long  before  he  was  disgusted  with 
the  Flanders  mare,  as  he  called  her,  and 
a  divorce  ensued ;  when  Anne^  without 
seeming  disconcerted,  returned  to  her 
own  country,  where  ^e  died  in  1557. 

Anneai^ino,  or  Nealing,  as  it  is  called 
by  the  workmen,  is  a  process  particulariy 
employed  in  the  glass-houses,  and  con- 
in  putting  the  glass  vessels,  as  soon 
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as  tbey  are  formed,  and  whUd  they  are 
yet  hot,  into  a  furnace  or  oven,  not  so  hot 
«9  to  remelt  them,  in  which  they  are  suf- 
fered to  cool  gradually.  This  is  found  to 
prevent  their  breaking  so  easily  as  they 
otherwise  would,  particularly  on  exposure 
to  heat.  Unanpealed  glass,  when  broken, 
oflen  6ies  into  powder,  with  great  vio- 
lence, and,  in  general,  it  is  in  more  danger 
of  breaking  €mm  a  very  slight  stroke  than 
from  one  of  considerable  rorce.  An  un- 
annealed  glass  vessel  will  often  resist  the 
eftect  of  a  pistol-bullet  dropped  into  it ; 
yet  a  grain  of  sand,  &lling  into  it,  will 
make  it  burst  into  small  fragments,  and, 
which  is  very  curious,  it  will  ofteo  not 
burst  until  several  minutes  after  being 
struck.  The  same  phenomena  are  stifl 
more  strikingly  seeq  in  glass-drops  or 
teara :  they  are  globular  at  one  end,  and 
taper  to  a  small  tail  at  the  other:  they  are 
tlie  dro])s  which  fall  fix)m  the  melted  mass 
of  glass  on  the  rods,  on  which  the  bottles 
are  made,  imo  the  tubs  of  water,  which  are 
ii9ed  in  the  work.  Those  wliich  remain 
entire,  after  having  fallen  into  the  water, 
show  the  properties  of  imannealed  gkiss 
in  the  highest  decree.  They  will  bear  a 
smart  stroke  on  tne  thick  end,  but,  if  the 
small  tail  is  broken,  they  burst  into  pow- 
der»  with  a  loud  explosion.  The  reason 
of  this  singular  fact  is  difterently  given. 
A  similar  process  is  used  for  rendering 
cast-iron  vessels  less  brittle. 

An^jius  of  Viterbo,  or  John  Nanni,  a 
Dominican  friar,  was  bom  at  Viterbo,  in 
1 132.  He,  was  distinguished  for  bis  learn- 
ing, and  was  made  master  of  the  sacred 
palace  by  pope  Alexander  VI.  He  died, 
as  was  suspected,  of  poison,  administered 
at  the  instigation  of  Caesar  Borgia,  in  1502. 
He  employed  his  leisure  in  tlie  construc- 
tion of  fragments,  which  he  palmed  on 
the  world  as  the  remains  of  several  an- 
cient writers,  in  **  Seventeen  Books  of  An- 
tiquities.^' The  first  edition  of  this  work, 
dedicated  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  was 
j)rinted  at  Rome,  in  1498,  and,  in  1552, 
republished  in  8vo.  at  Antwerp.  The 
imposition  passed  for  some  time ;  and, 
when  discovered,  the  Dominicans,  anx- 
ious to  save  the  credit  of  their  order,  pre- 
tended that  Aimius  copied  his'inventions 
fit)m  a  manuscript  wnich  he  found  in 
the  Colbertine  library ;  but,  as  this  manu- 
script was  never  produced)  the  dishonor 
was  ineft^iceable.  The  success  and  mag- 
nitude of  the  forgery  render  it  exceed- 
ingly remaikable,  as  an  instance  of  great 
but  unprincipled  ability. 

Anno,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  died  in 
1075.    The  Hymn  which  celefc^tes  his 


praises  was  composed  not  long  after  his 
death.  The  last  edition  of  it  was  pul> 
lished  by  doctor  Goldmann,  Leipsic,  1816. 
The  political  importance  of  St.  A.,  as 
chancellor  of  the  emperor  Henry  III,  and 
afterwards  as  administrator  of  the  empire 
during  the  minority  of  Henry  IV ;  his  bold 
spirit  of  governni^nt,  as  well  as  the  dig- 
nity of  his  holy  life ;  -his  paternal  care  for 
his  archbishopric ;  the  zeal  witli  which  he 
labored  for  the  reformation  of  the  monas- 
teries, and  established  new  ones,  as  well  as 
churches,— gained  him  the  character  of  a 
saint.  The  Hymn  of  St.  Aimo  begins  vrith 
the  popular  traditions  of  Germany,  goes 
over  to  tlie  lustory  of  the  archiepiscopal 
seat  at  Cologne,  of  its  33  bishops  beCore 
A.,  among  whom  were  7  saints,  and  of 
their  residence  in  the  city  of  Cologne, 
on  the  Rhine.  The  poet  then  describes 
the  secular  and  spiritual  government  of 
the  saints,  and  his  grief  on  account  of 
the  madness  of  his  countrymen,  continu- 
ally at  war,  and  mutually  destroying  each 
other  by  internal  discord.  In  despair  ^f. 
not  being  able  to  change  this  state  of 
things,  the  German  patriot  becomes  weary 
of  life,  and  dies  of  grief  at  the  ingratitude 
of  his  contemporaries,  whom  he  had  zeal- 
ously striven  to  benefit  This  Hynm  is 
the  only  poetical  monument,  of  impor- 
tance, of  the  German  national  literature 
of  the  11th  century. 

ArfNUiTiES  are  periodical  >payroents  of 
money,  amoimting  to  a  certam  annual 
sum,  and  continuing  either  a  ceitain  num- 
ber of  years,  as  10,  20  or  100,  or  for  an 
uncertain  period,  to  be  determined  by  a 
particular  event,  as  the  death  of  the  an- 
nuitant, or  that  of  the'  party  Uable  to  pay 
the  annuity,  or  of  some  other  person,  or 
indefinitely ;  and  these  last  are  called  per- 
j^etuo/ annuities.  The  payments  are  made 
at  the  end  of  each  year,  or  semi-annually, 
or  at  the  end  of  every  quarter,  or  at  other 
periods,  according  to  the  agreement  upon 
which  the  annuity  arises  ^  and,  where  it  is 
liable  to  cease  upon  the  happening  of 
an  event,  the  time  of  tlie  occurrence  of 
which  is  uncertain  (e.  g.,  the  death  of  a 
person),  and  such  event  happens  after  the 
expiration  of  a  pert  of  the  time  between 
one  payment  and  another,  neither  the 
aunmtant  nor  his  heirs  will  be  entitled  to 
any  proportional  part  of  a  payment  for 
such  time,  unless  some  express  provision 
is  made  for  this  purpose  jn  the  contract 
The  probability  of  the  loss  of  such  fiac- 
tionai  part  is  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  estimating  the  present  value  of 
the  aimuity ;  e.  g.,  if  the  life  in  question  is, 
according  to  the  tables  of  longevity,  good 
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ibr  5i  years,  on  annuity  for  such  Hie  is 
worth  more  than  if  it  were  good  for  only 
just  5  years,  since  the  probability  of  its 
continuing  6  years  is  greater.' — As  an  an- 
nuity is  usually  raised  by  the  present  pay- 
ment of  a  certain  sum,  as  a  consideration 
whereby  the  party  making  the  payment, 
or  some  other  person  named  by  him,  be- 
oomes  entitled  to  an  /annual,  semi-annual, 
quarterly  or  other  periodical  payment  of  a 
certain  sum,  fbr  a  stipulated  number  of 
years,  or  for  a  period  to  be  determined 
by  the  happening  of  a  certain  event ; 
the  rul^  and  principles  by  which  tliis 
present  value  is  to  be  computed  have 
oeen  the  subiects  of  much  sciendik  inves- 
tigadon.  The  present  value  of  a  perpet- 
ual annuity  is  evidently  a  sum  of  money 
that  ^vill  yield  an  interest  equal  to  the 
annuity,  and  payable  at  the  same  periods ; 
and  an  annuity  of  this  description,  paya- 
ble quarterly,  will  evidently  be  of  greater 
value  than  one  of  the  same  amount  pay- 
able annually,  since  the  annuitant  has  the 
additional  advantage  of  the  interest  on  3 
of  the  quarterly  payments,  until  the  expi- 
ration of  the  year;  or,  in  other  words,  it 
requires  a  greater  present  capital  to  be 
put  at  interest,  to  yield  a  given  sum  per 
annum,  payable  quarterly,  than  to  yield 
the  same  annual  sum,  payable  at  the  end 
of  each  year.^ — ^Tho  present  value  of  an 
annuity,  for  a  limited  period,  is  a  sum 
which,  if  put  at  interest,  will,  at  the  end 
of  that  period,  give  an  amoirat  equal  to 
the  sum  of  all  the  ))ayments  of  the  annu- 
ity and  interest ;  and,  accordingly,  if  it  be 
proposed  to  invest  a  certain  sum  of  mon- 
ey in  the  purchasa  of  an  annuity,  fbr  a 
gifen  number  of  years,  the  comparative 
value  of  the  two  may  be  precisely  esti- 
mated, the  rate  of  interest  being  given. 
But  annuities  for  uncertain  |)eriods,  and 
particularly  life  annuities,  arc  more  fre* 
quent,  and  tlie  value  of  the  annuity  is 
computed  according  to  the  probable  du- 
ration of  the  life  by  which  it  is  limited. 
Many  such  annuities  are  granted  for  pub- 
lic services.  Of  this  description  are  the 
jiensions  granted  by  the  acts  of  the  con- 
grp,8s  of  the  U.  States  to  surviving  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  army  of  tl»e  American 
revolution.  Many  such  are  granted  by 
every  government,  and,  as  these  do  not 
arise  from  a  specific  contract,  and  are 
not  usually  subjects  of  purchase  (the  acts 
of  congresi*,  especially,  by  which  those  of 
the  U.  States  are  created,  contaui  provis- 
ions to  prevent  their  sale  and  transfer 
firom  the  original  grantees),  tlieir  precise 
value  is  not  often  a  subject  of  investiga- 
But  life  annuities  are  often  crea^ 


by  contract,  whereby  the  government  or  a 
private  annui^  office,  agrees^  for  a  certain 
sum  advanced  by  the  purchaser,  to  pay  a 
certain  sum  annually,  m  yearly,  quarteriy 
or  odier  periodical  payments,  to  the  per- 
son advancing  the  money,  or  some  other 
annuitants  named  by  him,  during- the  life 
of  the  annuitant ;  or  the  annuity  is  granted 
to  the  annuitant,  his  heirs  and  as^gns, 
during  the  life  of  some  other  person,  or 
during  two  or  more  joint  lives,  or  during 
tlie  lue  of  the  longest  liver  or  survivor 
among  a  number  of  persons  named  in  the 
act  or  agreement  whereby  the  annuity  is 
raised.  Such  annuities  are  usually  made 
transferable,  and  are  sold  and  purchased 
in  the  market  as  a  9|)ecie8  of  public  stocks. 
When  granted  by  a  government,  they  are 
generally  one  mode  of  raising  loans; 
when  created  by  a  contract  with  a  private 
corporation  or  company,  tlieir  object  usu- 
ally is, to  give  the  annuitant  the  use, during 
his  life,  not  only  of  the  income  of  his  cai»- 
ital,  but  of  the  capital  itself — If  a  person, 
having  a  certabi  capital,  and  intending  to 
spend  this  capital  and  the  income  of  it 
during  his  own  life,  and  leave  no  part  to 
his  heirs,  coukl  know  precisely  how  long 
he  sliould  live,  he  mi^ht  loan  this  capital 
at  a  certain  rate  during  liis  life,  and,  by 
takhig  every  year,  besides  the  interest,  a 
certain  amount  of  the  capital,  he  might 
secure  the  same  annual  amount  for  his 
support  during  his  life,  in  such  manner 
that  he  should  have  tiio  same  sum  to 
spend  every  year,  and  consume  precisely 
his  whole  capital  during  his  hfe.  But^ 
since  he  does  not  know  how  long  he  is  to 
Jive,  he  agrees  with  the  government,  or  an 
annuity  office,  to  take  the  risk  of  the  dura- 
tion of  his  life,  and  agree  to  pay  him  a 
certain  annuity  during  his  lift*,  in  ex- 
change for  the  capitaV  which  he  propostn* 
to  invi!st  in  this  way.  The  prolmhle 
duradon  of  his  life,  therefore,  l)econies  a 
subject  of  computation ;  and,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  this  calculation,  tables  of 
longevity  arc  made,  by  noting  the  propor- 
tions of  deaths,  at  certain  ages,  in  the 
same  countTj'  or  district.  A  table  of  this 
sort  was  made  by  professor  Wigglesworth, 
of  Cambridge  univer?it>%  and  published 
in  the  Tmnsactions  of  the  American 
Academy,  vol.  ii,  p.  133»  and  republished 
in  the  Massachusetts  Reports,  vol.  x,  p. 
313.  This  table  is  veiy  much  used  in 
estimating  the  value  of  life-estates  and 
annuities  in  the  V.  States.  The  value  of 
an  annuity  will  depend,  also,  in  some  de- 
gree, upon  the  rc'sponsibility  of  the  gov- 
ernment or  company  agreeing  to  pay  it. 
An  annuity  guarantied  by  a  pledge  of 
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real  estate  is  worth  more  than  oae  of  the 
same  amount  resting  upon  the  mere 
promise  of  a  govemment  or  private  com- 
pany. Accordingly,  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  money  upon  better  terms,  that  is, 
of  selfing  the  annuity  for  a  greater  present 
value,  some  of  the  governments  of  Europe 
have  occasionally  pledged  their  domaias 
or  the  income  of  certain  taxes,  to  secure 
the  payment  of  the  annuities.  (For  anoth- 
er species  of  life  annuities,  see  T(miine.) 

ANNUirciATioif ;  the  declaration  of  the 
angel  Gabriel  to  the  virgin  Mary  of  the 
incarnation  of  Christ  in  her  womb.— Luike 
i.  26-58. 

Aknuwciation  Dat;  a  feast  <jf  the 
church,  in  honor  of  the  annunciation, 
celebrated  in  the  western  churches  March 
25.  The  institution  of  this  festival  is  gen- 
erally assigned  to  the  7th  centuiy. 

Anodynes  (fit>m  the  Greek  a^n;^ 
pain,  and  the  privative  a);  means  for 
soothing  pain.  As  the  pain  may  arise 
from  very  diflerem  causes,  the  means  for 
counteracting  it  must  be  very  different. 
Thus,  for  instance,  a  pain  may  be  pro- 
duced by  inflammation ;  and,  in  this  case, 
cooling  means,  lukewarm  poultices,  some- 
times even  bleeding  or  purging,  will  be 
the  proper  anodynes.  At  other  times  they 
should  DC  of  an  inflammatory  kind ;  for 
instance,  in  debility  of  the  nerves,  cramps, 
or  spasms.  In  the  stricter  sense,  we  un- 
derstand by  anodynes  such  remedies  as 
lessen  the  susceptibility  to  painful  im- 
pressions, by  diminishing  the  scnsilulity 
of  the  nerves.  In  early  times,  vvhen  the 
doctrine  of  poisons  and  antidotes  was 
more  attended  to  than  any  other  part  of 
medicine,  the  soothing  quality  of  manv 
simples  was  also  more  closely  observed, 
and  a  particular  class  was  formed  in  this 
way.  As  this  property  existed  to  a  hi^ 
degree  in  opium,  then  already  in  use,  it 
not  only  obtained  the  first  place  in  this 
class  of  simples,  but  the  name  miodyne 
was  ^ven  to  all  mixtures  containing  it. 
The  use  of  anodynes  is  proper  only  when 
the  cause  of  pain  cannot  be  removed,  or 
not  so  soon  as  its  violence  requires,  or 
where  the  pain  itself  is  more  injurious 
than  the  cause  which  produces  it ;  e.  g^ 
when  it  prevents  a  fevorable  crisis,  by 
rendering  the  patient  unable  to  sleep. 

Anointing.  From  time  immemorial, 
the  nations  of  the  East  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  anointing  themselves  for  the  sake 
of  health  and  l^auty;  and  to  anoint  a 
guest,  was  to  show  him  one  of  the  highest 
marics  of  respect  In  the  Mosaic  law,  and 
several  ancient  religions,  a  sacred  charac- 
ter was  attached  to  the  anointing  of  the 


garments  of  the  i»riests,  and  tkin|p  belong- 
mg  to  the  ceremonial  of  worship.  This 
could  be  done  onl^  with  oil  made  for  the 
purpose,  and  signified  a  consecration  of 
the  articles  to  the  service  of  religion.  The 
Jewisli  priests  and  kings  were  anointed 
when  inducted  into  office,  and  were  call- 
ed the  anointed  of  Hu  Lord^  to  show  that 
their  i)erek>ns  were  sacred,  and  their  oflice 
firom  Gfod.  In  the  Old  Testament,  also, 
the  prophecies  respecting  the  Redeemer 
style  him,  on  account  of  his  royal  de- 
scent and  his  dignity,  Messiaa,  that  is, 
the  Jbwinkd,  The  custom  of  anointing 
priests  still  exists  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  and  that  of  anointing  kings  in 
Christian  monarchies.  In  the  Camolic 
chinch,  the  ordaining  bishop  anoints  with 
the  holy  oil  called  tkrism  (q,  v.)  the  pakn 
of  both  hands,  the  thumb  and  the  fore- 
finger (by  which  the  priests  hold  the  host), 
of  the  person  to  be  ordained ;  and  thus, 
according  to  the  expres^on  of  the  ritual 
of  ordination,  the  hands  receive  power  to 
bless,  to  consecrate,  and  to  make  ho)^ 
If  a  clergyman  is  excommunicated,  these 
qx)ts  are  rubbed  ofi".  (For  the  ceremony 
ofanointinff  kings,  see  Cbnmoftbn.)  The 
Greeks  and  Romans,  particulariy  the  for- 
mer, anointed  themselves  afler  the  bath, 
and  thus  gave  a  yellow  color  to  the  body. 
Perhaps  m  order  to  imitate  this  color, 
perhaps  to  make  the  figure  look  softer, 
and  to  deprive  it  of  the  harsh  white  color, 
they  oflen  oiled  their  statues.  The  re- 
mains of  the  oily  matter  used  are  still  some- 
times to  be  seen.  Athletse  anointed  them- 
selves, in  order  to  render  it  more  diflicult 
for  their  antagonists  to  get  hold  of  them. 

Anomaly;  the  deviation  from  a  rule. 
That  which  deviates  is  called  anomahus. 
We  use  this  expression  in  this  significa- 
tion in  granunar,  where  it  is  opposed  to 
analogy.  It  is  also  used  in  astronomv,  to 
denote  the  deviation  of  the  planets  from 
the  aphelion  (or,  rather,  according  to  the 
modem  usage,  from  the  perihelion),  which 
is  owing  to  their  unequal  velocity. 

Anoh(eans;  the  name  by  which  the 
stricter  Arians  were  called  in  the  4th  cen- 
tury, in  contradistinction  to  the  Semt" 
Anans. 

Anonymous  (fi-om  the  Greek) ;  literally, 
without  name ;  also,  a  person  whose  name 
is  unknown,  or  who  keeps  his  name  a 
secret,  e.  g^  the  author  of  an  anonvnuma 
writing.  Pseudo  is  an  epithet  applied  to 
an  assumed  name.  Writers  often  conceal 
themselves  under  a  pseudo  or  &\89 
name,  which  they  retain  as  authors,  even 
when  their  true  name  has  long  been 
known.    It  was  some  time  since  decided 
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by  a  legal  tribunal  at  gtuttgard  in  Genna- 
ny,  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  a  third  per- 
son to  pat  the.pseudo  name  of  another 
known  writer  before  his  own  woric.  The 
knowledge  of  the  anonymous  and  pseu- 
donymous authors  is  indispensable  to  the 
bibliographer.  (See  Baroier's  DicHon" 
noire  des  Ounragta  jhumfmes  et  Pseudo- 
fwmesy  ewnpoaisy  bradmU  ou  puhlids  m 
Francois  el  eii  Latin^  with  historical  and 
critical  notes^  2d  ed*,  Paris,  1822—1824, 
3  vols.)  Authors  often  keep  their  names 
secret  from  political  motives,  e.  ff.,  Junuis. 
(q.  T.)— In  histoiy,  we  caW  psefoSo,  impos- 
tors who  act  a  political  part-  under  a  feign- 
ed name ;  for  instance,  the  pseudo  Selras- 
tians  in  Portugal,  the  pseudo  Demetri  in 
Russia,  pseudo  Woldmariu  Brandenburg, 
the  pseudo  Smerdis  in  Persia.- 

An<^uetil  du  Perroiv,  Abraham  Hya- 
cinthe ;  <me  of  the  most  distinguished 
OrientaUsts  of  the  18th  century ;  bom  in 
Paris,  Dec  7,  1731 ;  studied  theolosy  at 
the  university  there,  and  afterwards  at 
Ajixerre  and  Amersfort ;  devoted  himself 
with  ardor  to  the  Hebrew,  Arabian  and 
Persian  languafpeSj.and  returned  to  Paris 
in  order  to  study  them  with  more  advan- 
tage. Here  his  assiduous  attendance  at 
the  Itbr&i^  excited  the  attention  of  the 
alM  Salher,  keeper  of  the  manuscripts, 
who  introduced  him  to  some  of  his 
friends,  by  whose  means  the  young  A. 
obtained  a  small  salary,  under  the  title  of 
a  student  of  the  Oriental  languages.  Hav^ 
ing  accidentally  laid  his  hands  on  some 
fragments  of  a  manuscript  of  the  Zend- 
AotstOy  India  became  the  object  of  his 
thoughts,  and  he  cherished  the  hope  of 
discovering  there  the  holy  books  of  the 
Parsees.  In  the  harbor  of  TOrient,  an 
expedition  was  preparing  for  the  East 
Indies,  but  the  endeavors  of  his  protectors 
to  procure  a  passace  for  liim  were  fruit- 
less. A.  immediately  went  to  the  recruit- 
ing captain,  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier, 
and  set  out  from  Paris,  with  his  knapsack 
on  his  back,  in  1754.  Strudc  with  such 
extraordinary  zeal  for  science,  the  gov- 
ernment allowed  him  a  free  passage  and  a 
salary.  Arrived  at  Pondicherry,  he  learn- 
ed the  modem  Persian,  and  then  went  to 
Chandemagore,  where  he  hoped  to  study 
the  Sanscrit.  But  sickness  and  the  war 
between  France  and  England  frustrated 
his  hopes.  Chandemagore  was  captured, 
and  A.,  not  to  lose  the  whole  object  of  his 
voyage,  returned  on  foot  to  Pondicherry, 
and  enibarked  for  Surat  But  in  order  to 
explore  the  interior^  as  well  as  the  coast  of 
Coromandel,  he  landed  at  Mah^  and  jour- 
neyed on  foot  to  duFBt  Here  he  sucoeed- 
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ed,  by  perseverance  and  address,  in  over- 
coming the  scruples  of  some  priests  of 
the  Parsees  (Dcstour).  They  msuucted 
him  so  far  in  the  Zend  and  Pehlwi,  that 
he  was  able  to  translate  the  Dictionaiy 
and  some  other  works  from  this  language. 
He  then  resolved  to  go  to  Benares,  to 
study  the  languages,  the  antiquities,  and 
the  sacred  laws  of  the  Hindoos,  when  the 
capture  of  Pondicherry  forced  him  to  re- 
turn to  Europe.  He  visited  London  and 
Oxford,  and  retumed  to  Paris  m  1762, 
with  180  manuscripts,  and  other  curiosi- 
ties. The  ablie  Barth^lemy  and  his 
other  friends  obtained  for  him  a  salary, 
with  the  office  of  interpreter  of  the  Ori- 
ental languages,  at  the  royal  library.  In 
1763,  he  was  made  member  of  the  acade- 
my of  belles-lettres.  A.  then  commenced 
the  arranffement  of  the  materials  which 
he  had  collected  with  so  much  toil ;  he 
published  in  succession,  tlie  Zend-Avesta, 
the  Spirit  of  Oriental  Legislation,  his  his- 
torical and  geographical  researches  in 
India,  and  his  work  on  commerce.  Af- 
terwards, the  revolution  disturbed  liis  lit- 
erary labors.  To  withdraw  himself  from 
its  horrors,  he  broke  off  all  connexion 
with  society,  and  shut  himself  up  in  his 
chamber,  with  no  friend  but  his  books, 
no  recreation  but  tlie  recollection  of  liis 
dear  Brahmins  and  Parsees.  The  fruits  of 
this  retirement  were  his  work,  VInde  en 
Rapport  (wec  VEiarope,  and  the  Unre- 
vealable  Mysteries  (Oupnek'hai)^  2  vols., 
4to,  1804  ;  the  latter,  a  translation  into 
Ladn  of  a  Persian .  extract  from  the  Ve- 
das.  Wlien  the  national  institute  had  ta- 
ken the  place  of  the  former  academies, 
A.  was  elected  a  member.  Exhausted 
by  continued  labors,  and  a  very  al)stemi- 
ous  diet,  he  died  at  Paris,  Jan.  17^  1805. 
Immense  learning,  acquaintance  with  al- 
most all  the  European  languages,  and  a 
resdess  activity,  were  united,  in  A.,  with 
the  purest  love  of  truth,  with  sound  phi- 
losophy, rare  disinterestedness  and  an  ex- 
cellent heart 

AivsSLM,  ai'chbishop  of  Canterbury, 
was  bom  at  Aosta,  in  Piedmont,  1034 ; 
became  a  monk  in  1060 ;  some  years  later, 
a  prior ;  and,  in  1078,  abbot  of  the  monas- 
tery of  Bee,  in  Normandy,  whither  the 
frunc  of  the  renowned  Lanfranc  had  at- 
tracted him.  In  1093,  he  succeeded  Lan- 
franc OS  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in 
£i)g1and,  which  place  he  held  till  his 
death.  Intelligence  and  piety  distinguish 
his  writings.  He  endeavored  to  discover 
some  conclusive  proo&  of  the  existence 
of  God,  which  he  thouj^ht  he  had  finally 
effected  in  the  mUological  mdhod,  as  it  is 
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caHed,  of  ^vfiiofa  he  is  ftlsel^  styled  die 
iaventor.  He  inferred  die  existence  of  a 
Supreme  and  Perfect  Being  by  aivnnients 
drawn  from  the  abstract  idea  of  such  a 
Bein^.  Notwithstanding  the  insufficiency 
of  this  proof,  which  found  an  eoily  oppo- 
nent in  C^unilo,  a  monk  at  Marmontier, 
tfoa  labors  of  A.  were  of  ffreat  importanf!^. 
Though  the  influence  of  the  church,  and 
the  fathers  of  St  Augustin  in  particular, 
is  obvious,  he  deserves  the  praise  of  hav- 
ing developed  the  principles  of  hi?  system 
or  philosophical  religion  in  a  decidedly 
logical  form,  with  acuteness  and  eneiigy, 
and  of  having  laid,  at  the  same  time,  the 
foundadon  of  the  scholastic  philosophy. 
He  ched  in  1099,  and  will  be  remembered 
\rf  his  writing  Dt  Veritatc,  Dt  UkerUtU 
JMUrii,  by  his  Mtmologium  and  Prdogi- 
urn ;  in  the  latter  of  which  his  argumeilt 
inproof  of  the  existence  of  a  Supreme 
Bemg  is  set  forth. 

ArrsoAR,  of  Akshar  ;  called  the  cmogtie 
qfthe  MHh^  because  he  introduced  Chris- 
tianity into  Denmark  and  Sweden.  Bom 
in  800,  in  Picardy,  and  educated  in  the 
monastery  of  Corvey,  he  became,  in  613, 
a  Benedictine.  At  the  instigation  of  the 
emperor,  Louis  le  D^foonnaire,  he  went  to 
Denmark  in  the  suite  of  some  baptized 
Danish  princes,  in  826,  and,  after  many 
disappointments  and  persecutions,  con- 
verted the  king,  and  the  greater  port  of 
the  nation,  in  So.  Afler  his  return,  831, 
he  founded  a  metropolitan  church  at 
Hamburg,  and  became  first  archbishop  in 
that  place.  In  847,  he  transferred  his 
residence  to  Bremen.  At  this  time,  he 
undertook  a  new  mission  into  Denmark^ 
in  order  to  convert  king  Eric  I,  and  went, 
with  recommendations  from  him,  to  Swe- 
den, where  he  baptized  many  converts, 
with  the  permission  of  king  Olaus.  He 
also  baptized  the  successor  of  Eric,  in 
858.  He  died  865,  with  the  reputation 
of  having  undertaken,  if  not  the  first,  the 
most  successfid  attempts  for  the  propa- 
gation of  Christiani^  m  tlie  North.  His 
prudence,  the  purity  and  warmth  of  Jiis 
religious  zeal,  and  the  integnly  of  his  life, 
are  equalW  praised  by  fdl  his  contempo- 
raries, 'riie  Cathofic  church  has  placed 
him  among  the  saints. 

Aifsoir,  CJeorge,  lord,  whose  name 
shines  in  the  annals  of  Enriish  naviga- 
tion, was  bom  in  1607,  at  Siugborouffh 
manor,  in  Stafibrdshire,  and  entered  eariy 
into  the  navy.  In  1716,  he  served,  as 
second  lieutenant,  under  sir  John  Norris, 
in  the  Baltic,  and  in  1717  and  1718,  under 
sir  George  Byng,  against  the  Spaniards. 
In  hi827ui  yeai^  he  was  raised  to  the  rank 


of  post-captain^  and  was,  for  a  long  time, 
on  the  South  Carolina  station.    When,  in 

1739,  the  ministiy  considered  a  rapture 
with  Spain  as  unavoidable,  lie  was  made 
commander  of  a  fleet  in  the  South  sea, 
directed  against  the  trade  and  the  colo- 
nies of  that  nation.  The  expedition  con- 
sisted of  5  men-of-war,  and  3  smaller 
vessels,  which  carried  1400  men.  A.  left 
England,  virith  this  squadron,  Sept  18, 

1740,  and  was  attacked,  on  leaving  the 
straits  of  le  Mmre,  by  terrible  storms, 
which  prevented  him  from  doubling  cape 
Horn  iop  3  mondis.  Separated  fiiom  the 
rest  of  his  squadron,  he  reached  the  island 
of  Juan  Fernandez,  Where  3  of  his  vessels 
rejoined  hhn  in  a  very  miserable  cohdi- 
tion.  After  his  men  hwi  rested,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  coastof  Peru,  without  wait- 
ing for  the  missing  ships,  made  ^veral 
pnzes,  and  captiu^  and  burnt  the  city 
of  Paita.  Aner  a  fiiiitless  attempt  to 
intercept  the  annual  Manilla  galleon,  he 
found  himself  obliged  to  bum,  n6t  only  a 
great  part  of  his  booty,  but  all  except  oHe 
of  his  vessels,  in  order  to  equip  that  one, 
the  Centurion,  with  which  he  made  his 
retreat  to  Tinian,  one  of  the  Ladrones. 
Here  the  Centurion  was  blown  ont  to  sea 
while  the  commander  vrea  on  shore. 
Upon  this,  much  exertion  was  made  to 
enlarge  and  fit  out  a  small  vessel,  foimd 
in  the  island.  The  return  of  his  ship 
relieved  him  Srom  this  difficulty,  and,  after 
some  weeks  of  rest,  he  sjuled  for  Macao, 
where  he  formed  a  bold  plan  for  taking 
the  galleon  of  Acapulco.  For  this  pur- 
pose, he  spread  the  report  of  his  having 
returned  to  Europe,  but,  in  fact,  dh^ected 
his  course  to  the  Philippines,  and  cruised 
near  the  promontory  Spirim  Santo.  Af- 
ter a  month,  the  expected  gaHeon  ap- 
peared, which,  trusting  to  its  8uperiorit3% 
commenced  the  fight  But  the  valor  of 
the  English  prevailed,  and  the  galleon, 
worth  £400,000,  was  taken;  the  booty 
gained  on  the  former  oecasion  amounted 
to  more  than  £600,000.  With  these  ac- 
quisitions, A.  returned  to  Macao,  sold  his 
prize,  and  maintained  with  energy  the 
rights  of  his  flag  against  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment at  Canton.  From  this  place  ho 
sailed  for  England,  and,  passing  undis- 
covered through  the  French  fleet  in  the 
channel,  arrived  at  Spithead,  June  15, 
1744,  after  an  absence  of  3  years  and  9 
months.  This  perilous  voyage  through 
unexplored  seas  added  much  to  geogra- 
phy and  navigation.  His  adventures  and 
discoveries  are  described  in  Anson's  Voy- 
age. A  few  days  after  his  return,  he  was 
xnade  rear-adniml  of  the  blue,  and,  not 
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hug  after,  rear-admiral  of  the  white ;  he 
was  also  elected  member  of  parliament 
His  victory  over  tb^  French  aomiral  Jon- 
qui^rc,  near  cape  Finieterre,  in  1747, 
raised  him  to  the  peerage  with  the  title 
of  lord  ,/hMfmy  haron  tf  Soberton.  Two 
of  the  prizes  taken  on  this  occasion  were 
called  rAmnciJbU  and  la  Gloirty  which 
induced  the  captain  of  the  former  to  say, 
on  giving  up  his  sword>  *^Mons%eur„  vous 
cmez  vaincu  rhmncxbUy  et  la  Gkire  vovs 
9u%t.^  4  years  afterwards,  he  was  made 
fu(^  lonl  of  the  admiralty.  In  1758,  he 
commanded  the  fleet  before  Brest,  pro- 
tected the  landing  of  the  EngUsh  at  St. 
Malo,  Cherbourg,  &e*,  and  received  the 
repulsed  troops  mto  his  vessels.  Finally, 
ill  17G1,  he  was  appointed  to  convey  tlie 

3ueen  of  George  III  to  En^and.     He 
ied  in  1732,  on  his  estate  at  Moor-park, 
leaving  no  children. 

AifSPACH  (Onolzbaoh) ;  formerly  the 
resndeuce  of  the  margraves  of  An^pacb- 
Baireuth,  now  the  chief  town  of  the  Ba^ 
varian  district  of  the  Rezat ;  contains 
1016  houses,  and  16,S70  inhabitants,  with 
a  fine  palace,  a  royal  school,  and  some 
manufactures.  In  the  garden  of  the  pal- 
ace stands  the  monument  of  the  poet  Uz, 
who  was  bore  at  A.,  and  died  there  in 
1 796.  The  last  margrave  ceded  the  mar- 
Quisate  or  principality  of  A.  to  Frederic 
William  H,  king  of  Prussia,  Dec.  2, 1791. 
His  wife  was  lady  Craven,  (q.  v.)  Fred- 
eric William  HI  ceded  A^  in  1806,  to 
France,  and  she  exchanged  it  with  Bava- 
ria for  Juliers  and  Bera^.  Prussia  gave 
up,  ^so,  Baireuth,  in  lS)7,  at  the  peace 
of  Tilsit,  to  France,  and  France  trans- 
ferred it  to  Bavaria.  In  the  time  when 
Anspach  and  Baireuth  were  under  the 
French  government,  Bemadotte,  tlio  pres- 
ent king  of  Sweden,  was  their  covemor, 
and  i^ed  the  love  of  all  the  inhabitants, 
by  bis  strict  justice,  even  where  French 
sokiiera  were  concerned,  and  by  his  en- 
deavors to  alleviate,  as  much  as  possible, 
the  evils  of  war.  His  conduct  presented 
a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  several  other 
French  governors  of  conouered  provinces 
under  Napoleon.    (See  Charles  XIV.) 

AnsrBT,  Christq[)her,  an  ingenious 
poet  of  the  18th  century,  was  the  son  of 
the  reverend  Christopher  Anstey,  D.  D.^ 
and  bom  in  1724.  He  was  educated  at 
Burjr  Sl  Ednumd's,  whence  he  removed 
to  Eton.  In  1754,  he  succeeded  to  his 
patrimonial  propem^,  when  he  married 
Ann,  daughter  of  Felix  Calvert,  esq.,  of 
Albury-hul,  Herts,  by  whom  he  had  13 
children,  8  of  whom  survived  him.  He 
then  reaidedy  for  the  most  part,  at  Bath. 


He  had  kxig  cultivated  poetnr,  hot  moat 
of  his  eariyproductions  were  Ladn  trans- 
lations of  Engliab  popular  poem%  one  of 
which  was  Graves  Elegy.  It  was  not  un- 
til 1766,  that  his  humorous  production, 
the  New  Bath  Ghiide,  vnis  published, 
which  at  once  became  highly  popular 
for  its  pointed  and  original  humor,  and, 
as  usual,  led  to  numerous  imitations.  He 
also  wrote  several  other  works.  He  died 
in  1805,  in  his  8l8t  year. 

Ant  (formica,  L.),  a  genus  of  hymenop- 
terous  or  membranous- winged  insects,  fa«- 
lonj|s  to  Cuvier's  second  secdon,  acuUida ; 
&miiy,  heterogyna,'—Th]a  race  of  insects, 
celebrated  from  all  antiquity  for  singular 
instincts,  industry  and  foresight,  would 
re<{uire  a  volume  for  the  enumeration  of 
all  the  curious  and  interesting  chrcwB- 
stances  observed  by  variety  naturalists, 
who  have  devoted  themselves  to  their 
investigadon.  But  as  such  amplitude  and 
minuteness  of  detail  are  inconsistent  vrith 
the  presmit  work,  our  remarks  will  be 
confined  to  essentids.  To  the  works  oC 
Swammerdam,  Reaumur,  and,  most  es- 
pecially, Huber,  we  must  refer  those  who 
desire  to  be  particularly  informed  on  the 
subject :  the  last-named  author  has,  in  his 
vrork  on  ants,  rivalled  his  father's  josdy- 
celebrated  treadse  on  b^es,  and  bestowed 
upon  lovers  of  natural  science  a  gift  as 
precious  as  it  is  rare. — ^Most  of  tte  spe- 
cies live  in'  large  companies  or  societies, 
composed  of  three  sorts  of  individuals, — 
males,  females  and  neuters.  The  males 
and  females  have  long  wings,  not  so  much 
veined  as  in  other  insects  of  the  same 
section,  which  are  very  teniporary;  the 
neuters,  which  are  actual^  females  with 
imperfect  ovaries,  are  destitute  of  winffs. 
The  males  and  females  are  found  in  me 
vicinity  of  their  habitation  but  a  short 
time,  as  they  speedily  mount  into  the 
air,  where  their  sexual  conn^on  is  con- 
summated, after  which  the  males  perish, 
and  return  no  more  to  their  former  dwell- 
ing ;  while  the  impregnated  females, 
alighting  on  the  ffrom^  detach  their 
wings  by  the  aid  of  their  feet,  and  com- 
mence the  ^reat  work  of  their  existence, — 
the  deposition  of  their  eggs  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  species.  Some  of  the 
females,  which  couple  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
ant-hill,  are  frequently  seized  upon  by  the 
numerous  neuters,  carried  back  into  the 
galleries  of  theb  dwelling;,  and  detained 
until  thev  destroy  their  wings,  and  ferce 
them  to  fay  their  eggs ;  afler  which  they 
cease  to  be  of  consequence,  and  are  driv- 
en forth.  The  nudes  are  much  smaller 
than  the  females,  and  have  larger  eyes, 
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thouf  h  the  head  and  mandibles  are  pro- 
portionally smaller.  The  neuters  have 
neidier  wings  nor  smooth  eyes ;  then* 
heads  are  large,  their  jaws  strong,  and 
their  corselet  compressed,  or  even  knotty ; 
their  feet  proportionaL  These  neuters 
perform  alt  the  labors  of  the  ant-hill; 
they  excavate  the  naileries,  procure  food, 
and  wait  upon  the  larves  until  they  are  fit 
to  leave  their  cells,  appearing  always  in- 
dustrious and  solicitous.  They  are  (i^>pa- 
rently  endowed  with  the  power  of  com- 
municating to  each  other  the  result  of 
their  searches  after  food,  and  thus. obtain 
the  cooperation  of  several,  where  the 
strength  of  an  individual  would  be  insuf-, 
ficient  They  feed  the  larves,  or  young 
ants,  which  are  destitute  of  organs  ot 
motion,  with  materials  which  they  dis- 
gorge Grom  their  own  mouths,  and  which 
seem  to  have  undergone  some  prepara- 
tion in  their  s^omaclis.  In  fine  weather, 
they  carefully  convey  them  to  the  surfiice 
for  the  benefit  of  the  sun's  heat,  and  as 
attentively  carry  them  to  a  place  of  safety, 
cither  when  bad  weather  is  threat^ied,  or 
the  ant-hill  is  disturbed.  In  like  manner 
they  watch  over  the  safety  of  the  nymphs 
or  larves  about  to  acquire  their  perfect 
growth,  some  of  which  are  in  cocoons, 
and  some  uncovered.  When  the  time 
arrives  at  which  the  former  are  to  un- 
dergo their  final  change,  they  tear  open 
the  cocoons  to  permit  them  to  escape. 
If  the  weather  be  unfavorable,  they  detain 
those  which  have  acijuired  their  wings 
tin  a  suitable  opporttmity  offers,  and  then 
aid  them  to  cam  their  liberty  by  the  easi- 
est route. — ^There  is  a  Very  considerable 
variety  in  the  ant-hills^  or  nests,  according 
to  the  peculiar  nature  or  insfmct  of  the 
species.  The  greater  number  make  their 
nests  hi  the  earth,  under  buildings,  &c., 
where  they  excavate  extensive  galleries 
for  the  reception  of  their  youn^ ;  and  of 
these  the  dwelling  is  almost  enturely  con- 
cealed. But  others  build  their  hiUs  or 
nests  of  various  substances,  and  form 
cones  or  domes  of  considerable  size  above 
ground.  Some,  a^in,  prefer  the  trunks 
of  old  trees,  in  which  they  form  the  most 
singular  labyrinths,  leading  to  the  cells 
where  their  progeny  are  to  be  reared. 
These  nests,  whether  above  or  under 
ground,  have  commonly  a  strong  and 
sour  odor,  which  arises  from  the  acid 
secreted  by  some  of  them  from  glands 
placed  near  the  anus.  This  acid,  once 
supposed  to  be  of  peculiar  character,  but 
now  considered  as  acetic  acid,  is  known 
by  the  name  of  formic^  or  acid  of  ants, — 
One  among  the  most  curious  circumstan- 


ces connected  with  the  general  hiatoiy  of 
ants,  is  the  exception  to  the  genei^  ndc; 
relative  to  the  occupants  of  nests  being 
individuals  of  the  same  species.  Huber 
first  observed,  and  his  observations  have 
since  been  amply  confirmed,  that  the 
reddish,  Amazon  or  sanguineous  ant  re- 
sorts to  violence  to  obtain  working  ants, 
of  other  species,  for  their  own  use,  thus 
actually  making  slaves  of  those  they  carry 
off^  to  their  .nests.  The  neuters  of  these 
Amazons,  regularly  about  the«ame  hour, 
when  the  heat  of  the  day  begins  to  di- 
minish, and  for  several  successive  days, 
advance  in  a  dense  mass  towards  the  ant- 
hill thev  design  to  plunder;  there,  in 
spite  of  all  the  o[q[)06ition  made,  they 
enter,  seize  on  the  larves  and  nymphs 
peculiar  to  this  ^lecies,  and  cany  them 
off  to  their  own  nest,  where  other  neuters 
of  the  same  species,  but  of  full  growth, 
.take  care  of  these  Jddnapped  individuals, 
as  well  as  of  the  of&pnng  of  their  van- 
quishers. Another  exceedingly  curious 
ract,  in  relation  to  ants,  is  the  subserviency 
of  the  little  insects,  called  aphides  or  vvne- 
fr^Uers,  to  liieir  necessities.  The  aphides 
are  remaricable  for  ejecting  ^xn  little 
prominences  on  the  posterior  part  of  their 
bodies,  a  small  drop  of  limpid  and  sweet- 
tasted  fluid.  Not  only  do  the  ants  profit 
by  tliis  w^en  it  is  foimd  on  the  leaves, 
but  they  know  how  to  obtain  it  firom  the 
aphides  at  will.  An  ant  approaches  the 
aphis,  and  begins  very  gently  to  touch  it 
with  his  antenna  over  the  sides  and  back, 
as  if  caressing  iL  In  a  very  short  time, 
the  aphis  raises  its  hinder  limbs  slightly., 
and  fiom  the  orifices  on  its  back  a  smaU, 
clear  drop  ^udes,  which  is  greedily 
drank  up  by  the  ant,  who  repeats  the 
same  treatment  to  several,  imtii  bis  hun- 
ger is  entirely  sated.  These  aphides  have 
been  ^propriately  called  the  cpwa  of  tlie 
ants,  which,  in  fact,  seem  to  regard  them 
as  their  peculiar  property,  not  only  taking 
great  care  of  them,  but  fighting  hx  their 
possession.  So  fully  sensible  are  they  of 
their  great  value,  that  they  cany  the  eggs 
of  the  aphides  uito  their  nests,  where 
they  take  care  of  them  till  they  are 
natched.  Some  species  of  ants  keep  their 
aphides  altogether  under  ground,  or  at 
least  during  bad  seasons,  where  they  feed 
on  the  roots  of  plants ;  others  build  witii 
clay  small  ralleries  from  the  ant-hills 
up  trees,  ana  even  to  the  branches,  upon 
which  the  aphides  aboimd. — Male  and 
female  ants  survive,  at  most,  till  autumn, 
or  to  the  commencement  of  cool  weather, 
though  a  very  large  proportion  of  tliem 
cease  to  exist  long  prefious  to  that  time. 
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The  Deuters  pass  the  winter  in  a  state  of 
torpor,  and  of  course  require  no  ibod. 
This  well-ascertained  fact  proves  that 
their  remarkable  foresight  has  no  other 
object  than  the  continuance  of  the  species 
by  perfbcting  and  securing  their  habita- 
tions. The  only  time  when  they  require 
food  is  dui?ng  tiie  season  of  activity,  when 
they  have  a  vast  number  of  young  to 
feed. — It  would  be  well  for  mankind  if 
ants  derived  all  their  nourishment  from 
the  aphides,  or  fit>m  the  dead  bodies  of 
other  insect  small  birds,  &c.  Unfoitu- 
ntitely,  diey  ai^  but  too  celebrated,  in  most 
countries,  for  their  destructive  operations 
among  the  ^rain,  in  gardens,  pantries  and 
conservatories.  Thenr  larves  and  nymphs 
are,  in  some  parts  of  the  worid,  collected 
for  the  purpose  of  feeding  pheasants  and 
young  turkeys,  but  we  know  of  no  other 
economic  use,  to  which  they  are  partic- 
ulariy  applicable.  The  bodies  of^  small 
animals,  skinned,  and  secured  near  an 
ant-hill,  are  soon  converted  into  very 
neadv-oleaned  skeletons ;  but  care  must 
be  taken  to  prevent  them  from  being  car- 
ried o^  by  larger  animals,  or  from  re- 
maining too  long  exposed  to  the  weather 
after  having  been  stripped  by  tlie  ants  of 
their  flesh. 

Ant-eater  (myrmecdphagOf  L.) ;  a  ge- 
nus of  mammifbrous  quadrupeds,  of  the 
order  edentatOj  C. — Tliis  peculiar  race  of 
animals  is  only  fcmnd  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  American  continent,  where  they 
aid  in  diminishing  the  numbers  of  im- 
mense hordes  of  ants,  which  desolate  the 
countiy  in  the  vicinity  of  their  dwellings. 
Every  particuhir  of  their  construction 
renders  the  ant-eaters  especially  fit  for 
the  duty  they  perform.  The  whole  head 
is  remarkably  elongated,  and  destitute  of 
teetli,  but  furnished  with  a  very  narrow, 
long,  smooth  tongue,  by  the  aid  of  which 
they  gather  their  prey.  Their  limbs, 
especially  the  antenor,  are  very  robustj 
and  furnished  with  long,  compressed, 
acute  nails,  admirably  adapted  for  break- 
ing into  the  hillocks  containing  their  ap- 
propriate food.  The  most  remarkable  of 
the  species,  whose  habits  are  best  known, 
is  the  myrmecopkaga  jubata,  or  great  ant- 
eater,  sometimes  called  ard-l^ar. — ^The 
(Treat  ant-cater  is  4  or  5  ffeet  long,  exclu- 
sive of  the  tail,  which  is  about  3.  The 
head  and  anterior  extremities  are  covered 
with  a  brownish  hair,  which  is  mixed 
with  white  on  the  trunk  and  tail,  thoueh 
the  predominant  color  is  brown.  On 
each  side  of  the  shoulders  there  is  a  black 
band  between  two  white  ones,  which 
ascend  towards  the  middle  of  the  back, 
23* 


where  the  haur  is  elongated  to  a  sort  of 
mane,  which  increases  in  length  and 
thickness  towards  the  base  of  tiie  tail. 
The  hair  is  flat  at  the  end,  and  round  for 
the  rest  of  its  length,  somewhat  resem- 
bling the  hair  of  the  deer.  The  fore  feet 
have  5  digits,  with  very  strong  claws ;  the 
hind  feet,  4 :  there  are  2  pectoral  mam- 
msB. — The  great  ant-eater  leads  a  harm- 
less and  solitary  life,  but  is  not  so  hica- 
pable  of  self-defence  as  might  be  inferred 
from  its  exceedingly  smiDl  mouth  and 
entu^  want  of  teeUi.  When  irritated,  it 
erects  its  long,  brush-like  tail,  and  waves 
it  in  tiie  air,  cmd,  when  attacked  by  a  dog 
or  other  small  qUadruped,  Either  seizes 
and  compresses  it  to  suflbcation  between 
its  powerful  fore  legs,  or,  sitting  on  its 
hinder  limbs,  strikes  destructive  blows 
with  its  strong,  sharp  claw&  To  man^ 
however,  they  offer  very  liltle  resistance, 
being  easily  killed  by  blows  on  tlie  head. 
In  feeding,  the  great  ant-eater  either 
thrusts  his  long,  narrow  tongue,  covered 
with  a  glutinous  fluid,  into  Uie  ant-heap, 
whence  he  withdraws  it  covered  with  the 
insects,  or  else,  having  partially  demolished 
the  hill  by  means  of  his  fore  lunbe,  he, 
with  wonderful  celerity,  transfers  the 
alamied  inhabitants  to  his  stomach,  by- 
repeated  extensions  and  retractions  of  his 
tongue,  wliich  operation  the  animal  is 
stated,  by  observers,  to  effect  twice  in  a 
second.  The  savages  aini  Negro  slaves 
hunt  the  great  ant-eater  for  the  sake  of 
its  skin  and  flesh,  which  the  Negroes 
esteem  liighly.  This  species  may  be  do- 
mesticated, and  then  feeds  upon  small 
pieces  of  bread  or  meat,  and  various  in- 
sects.— T>/i'o  other  species  have  been  long 
known,  both  of  which  have  naked,  scaly 
and  prehensile  tails.  These  are  the  three- 
toed  ant-eater,  mynnecophaga  tamandiui^ 
C. ;  trtdactTjlOj  L. ;  and  the  two-toed  ant- 
eater,  myhTucophaga  dtdactyloj  L.  Tliese, 
as  might  be  inferred  from  their  size  (the 
first  ^  inches,  with  a  tail  16  inches  long ; 
tlie  second  7  or  8  inches  long,  with  a  tail 
of  8  or  9  inches),  and  the  prehensile  char- 
acter of  their  tails,  are  adapted  for  climb- 
ing trees  and  preying  upon  ants  which 
make  their  nests  in  such  situations.  The 
two-toed  am-eater  brin^  forth  but  a  sin- 
gle young  one  at  a  birth,  on  a  bed  of 
leaves  prej)ared  in  a  hollow  tree.  Kru- 
sensiem,  m  the  narrative  of  his  voyage, 
describes  a  species  which  grunted  some- 
what like  a  hog,  had  a  tail  shorter  than 
the  body,  was  of  a  white  color,  with  12 
blackish  bands.  The  name  of  myrnu- 
cophaga  camuktius  has  been  given  to  this 
l^  Desmarest — ^All  the  ant-eateis  are  slow 
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iti  their  movemeBts,  and  the  two  smaller 

ries  are  especially  helpless  when  on 
ground,  though  they  defend  them- 
selves brayely  when  attacked.  In  order 
to  use  their  defensive  fbre  claws  to  great- 
er advantage,  they  sit  upon  their  Mnder 
limbs  like  the  bea^,  and  strike  with  great 
force. 

Antjeus  ;  the  giant  son  of  Neptune  and 
■  of  the  Earth,  who  lived  in  a  cave  in  Lybia, 
and  forced  every  stranger  who  arrived 
to  fight  with  him.  Whenever  he  was 
thrown  to  the  earth,  his  strength  was  re- 
stored by  his  mother.  By  this  means,  he 
succeeded  in  killing  his  antagonists,  and 
planted  their  skulls  round  his  dwelling. 
But  Hercules,  whom  he  challenged  to 
combat,  perceiving  the  secret  of  his 
strenetb,  grasped  him  in  his  arms,  and 
stifled  him  suspended  in  the  air. 

AlfTAGONisT  Muscles  ;  those  muscles 
whidi  have  oj^osite  functions,  as  flexors 
and  extensors,  abductors  and  adductors. 

Antanaclasis  (Greek;  from  arfarw 
xXumj  I  drive  back);  the  repetition  of  a 
word  in  a  difl*erent  meaning,  or  as  a  differ- 
ent part  of  speech,  which  attracts  atten-  . 
tion,  and  gives  expressiveness  to  the 
phrase ;  e.  g.,  "  Let  the  dead  bunr  their 
dead  f  or,  **  Live  while  you  Uve.''  The 
returning  to  a  subject  after  a  long  paren- 
thesis is  also  called  anUmadasig. 

Antar,  or  AjspkK ;  a  famous  Arabian 
piince  in  the  middle  of  the  6th  century,  and 
one  of  the  7  poets,  whose  successful  venses, 
embroidered  with  gold  upon  silkj  were 
huns^  up  at  the  door  of  the  Caaba.  (See 
jSraSian  Litaraiure,  and  MoaUakui,)  He 
describes  in  his  MoaUakn  his  wai'like  deeds 
and  his  love  fbrAbia.  The  most  complete 
edition  is  that  of  Menil  (Leydon,  1816, 4to.) 
Hartmann's  Gennan  translation,  from  the 
English  translation  by  sir  William  Jones, 
was  published  in  the  HellstraJdenden 
Plgaaen,  am  ,^rab,  pod.  Himmel,  (Mxin- 
ster,  1802.)  In  the  Arabian  romance  ^^nUtr^ 
the  author,  Asmai,  a  renowned  gramma- 
rian and  tfieoiofflan  at  the  court  of  Ha- 
roun  Al  Raschid,  in  the  bennning  of  the 
9th  century,  who  first  collected  the  old 
Arabian  tractions,  has  added  to  the  name, 
and  the  heroic  adventures  of  Antar,  the 
other  most  &mous  chivalrous  deeds  of 
the  Arabians.  Sir  W.  Jones  first  made  us 
well  acquainted  vnth  this  remarkable  and 
attractive  romance ;  after  him,  v.  Hammer, 
in  his  Fundgrubm4es  Orients  (1812,)  de- 
scribed the  complete  copy  of  it  in  the  im- 
perial library  at  Vienna;  besides  which, 
there  are  6  others  in  Europe.  This  ro- 
mance gives  the  n^ost  complete  idea  of  the 
manners  and  life,  of  the  v^ray  of  thinking, 


of  the  opinions  and  the  superetitioDS,  of 
the  early  Arabians,  before  the  time  of  the 
prophet,  and  the  fidelity  of  the  pietuie  is 
eveii  now  to  be  recognised  in  many  fea- 
tures^>f  the  modem  &douins.  It  is  writ- 
ten in  the  purest  Arabic^  and  nudced 
among  the  classics  x>f  Arabian  literature. 
It  is  so  attracting,  that  critics  prefer  it  to 
the  Arabian  Nights.  Hamikon,  secreta- 
ry of  the  British  embassy  in  Constantino- 
ple, has  translated  it  into  English  (Antar, 
a  Bedoueen  Romance,  translated  fit>m 
the  Arabic,  by  Terrik  Hamilton ;  London, 
1819,  4  vols.)  A  French  translation  has 
since  appeared  at  Paris. 

Antarctic  Circle  (of  itn,  opposite, 
aqd  aQxtog.  a  bear)  is  one  of  the  smaller 
circles  bf  the  sphere,  parallel  to  the  equa- 
ton  and  distant  firom  the  south  pole  23^ 
3(/. — *MarcHc  pole,  being  opposUe  to  the 
arctic  pole,  denotes  the  opposite  end  of  the 
earth's  axis,  or  tbe^  south  pi)le.  Till  lately, 
no  land  was  known  to  exist  beyond  the 
60tb  degree  of  south  latitude.  Cook  (q.  v.) 
reached  this  degree,  but  masses  of  ice 
and  storms  drove  him  back.  In  18S0,  a 
whaleman  discovered  an  island  south  of 
cape  HcH-n,  in  lat  61°,  about  200  miles  in 
length,  which  he  called  JVew  ShetiaruL 
Since  this  time,  English  and  Russian  ships 
have  penetrated  still  ftoher  towards  the 
south  pole.  (See  Southern  Polar  Islands,) 
Probably  not  the  cold,  but  the  great  num- 
ber of  islands,  with  shallow  currents  be- 
tween them,  and  the  late  melting  of  the 
ice  on  the  sand-banks,  in  narrow  gul&, 
would  form  the  chief  obstruction  to  ever 
reaching  the  south  pole.  As,  in  this  re- 
gion of  cold,  the  whales  have  been  pur- 
sued but  a  few  years,  they  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  chance  will,  no  doubt,  lead 
some  seaman,  while  engaged  in  the  whale 
fishery  in  the  antarctic  region^  to  new  dis- 
coveries. 

Antediluvian;  ^any  thin^,  or  being, 
which  existed  before  the  deluge,  (q.  v. 
See  also  Fossil  Remains*) 

Antelope  ;  a  genus  of  mammiferous, 
ruminant  quadrupeds,  intermediate  to  the 
deer  and  goat,  first  established  by  the 
Russian  naturalist  Pallas,  and  subsequent- 
ly divided  into  numerous  sections  by 
Blainville,  founded  on  characters  furnish- 
ed by  the  shape  and  curvature  of  the 
horns,  &c.  The  characteristics  of  the 
genus  are  the  following : — horns  persist- 
ent, hollow,  resting  on  a  soUd,  bony  nu- 
cleus of  the  OS  frontis;  straight,  spiral, 
lyre-shcqped,  annulated  at  base;  mariced 
witii  transverse  bands,  a  sali/ent  spirsi 
line,  or  bifurcated  in  different  species:  gall 
bladder  uniformly  present,  wiiich  is  not 
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possessed  by  deer.  In  other  characteis, 
the  antelopes  bear  a  very  marked  resem- 
blance to  the  deer,  except  that  some  spe- 
cies of  antelope  liave  tufts  of  hair  pendent 
from  the  carpus. — ^Numerous  as  are  the 
species  of  antelope^  but  two  are  found  in 
Europe,  and  only  one  in  America — the 
chamois  and  saiga  in  the  former,  the 
prong-horn  (q.  v.)  in  the  latter.  All  the 
rest  are  natives  of  the  hottest  parts  of 
Asia  and  Afiica.  They  are  generally  re- 
markable fbr  the  symmetry  and  delicacy 
of  their  forms,  and  surpassing  celerity  of 
movement  Their  eyes  are  proverbial  for 
Uuigeness  and  lustre ;  their  legs  are  slen- 
der and  graceful,  longer  before  than  be- 
hind, whence  they  can  run  to  greatest  ad- 
vantage on  ascending  ground.  Possess- 
ing less  of  muscular  vigor  and  compact- 
ness of  fitime  than  the  deer,  they  do  not 
advance  by  successive  bounds,  but  by  a 
regular  race,  the  swiftness  of  whicli,  in 
some  species,  almost  exceeds  imagination. 
They  are,  generally,  yellow  on  the  back, 
and  white  beneath,  having  a  Wown  band 
separating  these  colors  at  the  fiank. 
The  eais  are  long,  straight,  pointed,  and 
somewhat  Elated  in  the  middle.  Great 
varieties  of  appearance  and  habits  are  ex- 
hibited in  the  different  species:  some  arc 
monogamous  and  sohtiuy;  some  prefer 
arid  ckserts,  where  but  a  scanty  subsists 
ence  is  to  be  obtained,  of  aromatic,  acrid, 
or  salt-tasted  plants;  others  delight  exclu- 
sively in  the  fresh  herbage  growmg  in  the 
vicinity  of  rivers  and  marshes.  One  spe- 
cies, the  chaniois,  delights  to  browse  on 
the  almost  inaccessible  summits  of  the  icy 
Alps ;  almost  all  the  others  prefer  the  suN 
try  plains  of  the  torrid  zone.  In  form, 
some  of  the  species  resemble  a  slender 
deer  or  goat ;  while  a  few  others  approxi- 
mate considerably  to  the  appearance  of 
the  ox.  With  a  solitary  exception,  that 
of  the  ffnu,  they  are  gentle,  timid,  barm- 
less,  and  easily  tamed.  The  gnu  is  fierce 
and  warlike,  exhibiting  through  Kfe  a 
vicious  and  indomitable  disposition.  Many 
of  the  species  are  greganous,  living  in 
herds  or  families,  consisting  of  twenty  or 
thirty  individuals^  They  feed  exclusively 
on  vegetable  food,  and  their  desh  is  re- 
garded as  a  hixuiy  when  obtained  in  the 
proper  season.  Against  their  numerous 
enemies,  they  have  no  resort  but  in  flight, 
and,  swift  as  this  is,  it  cannot  save  them 
from  the  unremitted  punuitof  the  jackal, 
or  the  insidious  prowling  of  ihe  tiger. 
Lions,  leopards,  ounces  and  other  car- 
nivorous tyrants  lie  in  ambush  for  them 
at  their  drinking-places ;  and  man,  aided 
by  dogs  and  fiJ^ns,  contributes  his  share 


to  thehr  destruction.  In  the  great  system 
of  balances  established  by  nature,  they 
seem  peculiarty  adapted  for  their  situa- 
tion, which  is  generally  in  countries 
where  a  luxuriant  vegetation  requires 
constant  efforts  to  repress  its  superabun- 
dance ;  while  they,  at  the  same  tune,  fur- 
nish large  supplies  of  food  to  numerouct 
carnivorous  animals,  as  well  as  to  tlie 
human  race.  The  following  are  the 
names  of  the  subgenera  proposed  by 
Blainville,  &c.,  and  now  generwly  adopt- 
ed by  naturalists: — 1.  AniUope,  2.  Qa- 
zdla,  3.  Cervicapra.  4.  Alcdapkus.  5. 
Tra^ddtphus,  6.  OreoA,  Desm.  7.  Bd- 
sdapkua.  8.  Oryx,  9.  Egoeerm,  Desm. 
10.  Bupicapra^    11.  Aniilocaprcu 

Antenati  (a  Latm  word,  signifying 
bom  before)',  the  subjects  of  ScotJand 
bom  befbre  the  accession  of  James  I.  to 
the  English  crown  are  tlius  called ;  those 
who  were  bom  after  the  accession  bdng 
denominated  postnatL  The  A.  were 
considered  aliens  In  England;  so,  too, 
persons  bora  in  England  o^fore  tlie  sep- 
fflution  of  the  present  U.  States  from  the 
mother  countiy  have  been  held  to  be 
aliens  in  the  U.  States. 

ANT£NNJE,in  entoii>ology;  slender  bodies, 
with  which  nature  has  Rmushed  die  heads 
of  insects,  being  the  same  with  what  are 
called  hams  or  jeders. 

Antexor  ;  a  noble  Trojan.  In  Homer, 
he  is  represented  as  a  prudent  old  man. 
He  received  Ulysses  and  Menelaus  as 
guests,  during  their  embassy  to  Troy, 
accompanied  Priam  to  the  field  of  battle, 
to  ratify  the  treaty,  and,  after  the  single 
corftbat  between  Ajax  and  Hector,  pro- 
nosed,  though  in  vain,  the  restoration  of 
Helen.  This  was  probabl)'  the  founda- 
tion of  the  storv  that  he  was  friendly  to 
the  Greeks,  and  treacherous  to  the  Tro- 
jans. He  is  said  to  have  delivered  the 
Palladium  to  Ae  Oreeks,  to  have  given 
the  signal  for  their  entrance  by  a  hghi 
from  uie  wall,  and  to  have  iiiinself  opened 
the  &mous  horse.  His  house  remained 
safe  in  the  sack  of  the  city,  which  may, 
however,  be  explained  by  the  former  hos- 
pitality of  A.  to  Menelaus.  He  hihiself 
escaped  in  the  some  manner  os  iEneas,and 
became,  like  hun,  the  founder  of  a  new  dy- 
nasty. Traditions  diflfer  concerning  it.  The 
most  common  is  the  story  told  by  Virgil, 
that  he  removed  vrith  liis  sons  to  Thrace, 
and  thence,  with  the  Heneti,  to  Italy,  where 
he  founded  Patavium,  now  Padua. 

AivTEEos,  in  mjrthology;  the  god  of 
mutual  love.  The  later  mythology  says, 
that,  as  soon  as  Eros,  the  goid  of  love,  was 
grown  up,  his  mother  Mre  Anteros  to 
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Mars,  a  fiction  which  indicates  that  love 
must  1)6  mutual  Accojxling  to  some 
modern  interpreters,  however,  Anteros  is 
the  enemy  of  love,  or  the  god  of  antipathy. 

Anthem.  (See  ^nt^ihony.) 

Anthing,  Frederic ;  known  by  his  bi- 
ography of  the  famous  f^ld-marehal  Su* 
waroff,  whose  companion  in  arms  he 
had  been.  He  was  bom  in  Gotha,  trav- 
elled through  Europe,  and  went  to  Pe- 
tei-sburg,  Avhere  he  hved  by  taking  sU- 
fumeties  (profiles  cut  in  paper |,  which  just 
then  had  come  into  fashion.  Tnehkenesscs 
of  tliis  sort,  which  he  took  of  the  imperial 
fimiily,  made  him  known.  He  was  for  a 
long  time  on  the  most  intimate  terms  widi 
Suwarofl^  tiU  this  general  fell  into  disgrace 
i^ith  the  emperor  Paul.  A.  died,  in  1805, 
in  Petersburg. 

Antholosv  (Greek;  a  collection  of 
flowers)  is  the  name  given  to  several  col- 
lections of  short  poems,  mostly  epiptmis, 
which  have  come  down  from  antiquity. 
The  first  compiler  of  this  kind  was  Melea- 
gcr,  a  Syrian,  who,  about  60  B.  €.,  mode 
a  collection  of  his  own  poems,  and  those 
of  others.  In  later  times,  the  same  wa.s 
done  by  Philip  of  Thessalonir^  probably 
in  the  time  of  Trajan ;  DLogeiiianus  of 
Heraclea,  Strato  of  Sardis,  both  under 
Adrian ;  and  Agathias,  in  tlie  Gth  ceniurj'. 
But  all  those  ancient  collections  are  lost. 
We  now  possessi  two  of  a  later  period, 
the  one  by  Constamine  Cephalas,  in  the 
10th  centur}',  who,  in  his  Florilegium, 
made  much  use  of  the  earlier  ones,  par- 
ticularly that  of  Agnthias ;  the  other  by 
Maximus  Planudes,  in  the  14tli  century, 
a  monk  of  Constantinople,  who,  however, 
by  his  tasteless  extracts  fi-oin  the  Antholo- 
gy of  Cephalas,  ratlicr  injured  than  iin- 
proved  the  existing  stock.  The  latter  is 
the  most  common.  It  contains  7  books, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  5th  and 
7th,  are  subdivided  in  alphabetical  order. 
It  ain-ees  only  in  part  with  the  Anthology 
of  Cephalas,  which  has  been  preserved 
in  a  single  copy.  This  copy  ^vas  carried 
from  Heidelberg  to  Rome,  and  thence  to 
Paris,  but  has  been  n^in  restored  to  the 
Heidelberg  library.  The  last  and  most 
complete  edition  of  this  original  text  is 
that  of  Jacobs,  Leips.  1813,  4  vols.  The 
editions  of  Brunck  (Analecta),  Btrasb. 
1772, 3  vols.,  which  appeared  accompanied 
witli  the  conunetitajry  of  Jacobg,  Leips. 
1794, 13  voK,  are  compiled  from  the  An- 
thology of  Planuded  and  Constantinus. 
In  Cfermany,  the  Greek  Anthology  has 
been  often  translated,  and  the  rich  j)oeti- 
cal  vigor,  the  delicacy  of  feeling,  the 
sportive  gayety,  the  ndble  and  elevated 


thoughtis,  displayed  in  these  little  pieeea, 
have  secured  for  them  a  deserved  admi- 
ration. A  similar  Latin  Anthology  has 
been  collected  by  Joseph  Scaliger,  Lin- 
denfaruch,  and  several  others;  the  best 
edition  is  that  of  Peter  Burmann,  junior, 
Amsterdam,  1759— 73, 2  vols.  4to.  Orien- 
tal hterature,  particularly  the  Arabian^  is 
very  rich  in  Anthologies,  The  Arabian 
name  for  them  is  Hamasah. 

Anthony,  St,  the  Great ;  first  institutor 
of  monastic  hfe ;  bom  A.  D.,  251,  at  Coma; 
in  Heraclea,  a  town  of  Upper  Egypt ;  went 
into  retupement  fi-om  a  propensity  to  devo- 
tion, A.  D.  285,  when  he  had  never  known 
the  pleasures  of  knowledge,  and,  nrobably, 
never  leamed  to  read.  A.  D.  o05,  sev- 
eral hermits  united  with  him,  and  fbrmed 
the  first  community  of  monks.  A.  D. 
311,  he  went  to  Alexandria,  to  seek  the 
honor  of  martyrdom,,  amid  the  persecu- 
tions then  raging  against  the  Christians ; 
but,  as  his  life  was  si^ared,  he  retumed  to 
the  cottages  of  his  mojiks.  He  afterwards 
left  tliis  iustitudon  to  the  care  of  his 
scholar  Pacomius  (sec  Mon^istery),  and 
retired  with  two  IHends  to  a  more  remote 
desert,  where  he  died,  A.  D.  356.  That 
ho  used  no  garments  but  a  shirt  made  of 
hair  and  a  sheep-skin,  and  never  washea 
his  body,  is  more  Credible  than  the  slrango 
stories  of  his  contests  with  devils,  and 
the  wondci*s  which  he  has  himself  mado 
known,  as  related  in  his  life  by  St.  Atha- 
nasius.  All  his  conduct  indicates  a  fervent 
and  melancholy  imagination.  Seven  let- 
ters, and  some  other  ascetic  writings,  were 
formerly  attributed  to  him,  but  it  is  not 
probabfc  that  ho  was  their  author.  Then* 
i"<,  also,  but  little  proof  diat  he  instituted 
laws  for  the  monks ;  and  the  opinion  is 
wholly  unfounded  tliat  he  established  a 

E articular  order.  Yet  the  monks  of  the 
eretical  churches  in  tlie  East,  e.  g.,  the 
Maronites,  Armenians,  Jacobites,  Copts 
and  Abyssinians,  pretend  to  belong  to  die 
order  of  St  A.,  but  they  only  foaow  the 
rules  of  St.  Basil.  As  xi  saint  of  llie 
Catholic  church,  A.  is  much  esteemed. 
Prayer  for  his  Intercession  was  intended, 
particularly,  to.  pi-eserve  fitmi  the  St  An- 
thony's fire,  s6  called  frorti  him,— a  violent 
and  ten-ible  disease  of  the  middle  aget^. 
which  dried  up  and  blackened  every  lunb 
wliidi  it  attacked,  as  if  it  were  burnt. 
Gaston,  a  rich  nobleman  in  Dauphin}-, 
whose  soh  had  been  cured  (as  he  suo- 
jwsed)  by  the  pretended  bones  of  St.  A-, 
at  St.-Didier-la-Mothc,  in  token  of  his 
gratitude,  established,  A,l).  1095,  the  hos- 
pitable fraternity  of  St  Anthony,  for  the 
care  of  the  sick,  and  the  assistance  of  pil- 
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fflims,  of  which  he  was  the  first  chief. 
This  order  received,  from  the  cliurches 
assembled  at  Clermont^  A.  D.  1096,  the 
(Mipal  confirmation;  took  the  monastic 
vows,  A.  D.  1218  J  and  were  declared  by 
Boniface  VIU,  A.  D.  1298,  a  fraternity  of 
regular  canons,  according  to  tlie  rules  of 
St.  Augustin ;  their  chief  was  to  be  termed 
abboty  have  his  seat  at  St.-Didier-la-Mothe, 
and  be  the  general  of  all  the  houses  of  that 
order.  The  priors  of  these  houses  called 
themselves  canUkur€f  aflerwards  prtccp- 
tors,  and  were  subject  to  tlie  abbot  The 
dress  of  these  Anthonians  was  black,  mark- 
ed on  \he  breast  with  a  blue  cross,  nearly  m 
the  form  of  a  T,  They  aflerwards  altered 
the  rules  of  their  institution,  and  devoted 
themselves  to  a  silent,  contemplative  life 
of  devotion.  This  society  became  very 
rich  by  reason  of  the  many  pilgrimages 
to  the  grave  of  St,  A.,  and  the  presents 
which  they  received.  Their  orcier  now 
became  widely  extended.  JEven  in  the 
18th  centu^,  they  niunbered  30  convents, 
mcwtly  in  France ;  but  not  one  of  them 
has  continued  to  the  19th. 

AwTHoiiT,  St. ;  a  cape  on  the  coast  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  It  forms  the  southern 
point  of  the  entrance  iiito  the  La  Plata. — 
There  are  3  other  capes  of  the  same  name, 
one  of  which  forms  me  western  extremity 
of  the  island  of  Cuba ;  another  on  the  coast 
of  Todos  Santos  in  Brazil ;  another  on  the 
cdast  of  the  straits  of  Ma^llan. 

Anthony,  St.,  falls  of,  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi ;  Ion.  93°  4(y  W. ;  lat  44^  IS'  N. 
The  river  is  627  yards  broad  above  the 
fulls,  and  immediately  below  it  is  con- 
tracted within  a  channel  of  209  yards. 
An  island  divides  the  falls  into  2  parts. 
The  perpendicular  height  of  the  cataract 
is  16^  feet,  besides  58  feet  more  of  a  rapid 
l)elow ;  so  that,  when  viewed  from  a  dis- 
tance, it  appears  to  be  much  higher  than 
it  really  is.  When  the  river  is  high,  the 
appearance  of  these  falls  is  very  sublime, 
as  the  spray  then  formed  rejects  all  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow.  The  surrounding 
country  is  extremely  beautifijl,  exhibiting 
riiauy  gentle  ascents,  with  eminences 
covered  with  the  finest  verdure.  The 
portage  around  the  falls  is  260  rods  long. 

Anthony,  St,  island  of;  the  most  north- 
cm  of  the  cape  Verd  islands.  Topazes 
are  found  in  one  of  its  mountauis,  and  it 
is  said  to  contain  mines  of  gold  and  silver. 
The  inhabitants,  chiefly  Negroes,  are  about 
580  in  number. 

Anthony  of  Padua,  St ;  bom  August 
15,  A.  D.  1195,  of  a  noble  family  in  Lis- 
bon ;  one  of  the  most  renowned  disciples 
of  St  Francis  of  Assisi,  and  a  powerful 


advocate  of  the  Franciscan  order,  which 
he  entered  A.  D.  1220 ;  was  shipwrecked 
on  the  coast  of  Italy,  in  a  voyage  to  Af- 
rica, which  he  had  undertaken  witli  a 
view  of  becoming  a  martyr  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  preached,  with  great  ap- 
plause, at  Montpellier,  Toulouse,  Bologna 
Mid  Padua,  where  he  died,  June  13,  A.  D. 
1231.  His  Legends  are  full  of  prodigies ; 
but  all  agree  in  extolling  his  talents  as  a 
preacher.  According  to  tradition,  the  \Qry 
fishes  were  afifected  by  his  eloquence. 
The  Cathohc  church,  particularly  in  Por- 
tugal and  Italy,  honored  him  as  one  of 
its  most  eminent  saints,  among  whom 
pope  Gregory  DC  assigned  him  a  place, 
A.  D.  1QSI2,  At  Padua,  a  church,  contain- 
ing his  sepulchre,  is  consecrated  to  him, 
which  is  a  master-piece  of  architecture. 

Anthracite  (mtm  diOpa^,  coal)  is  tlie 
name  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  kinds 
of  cpal  used  in  the  arts  and  domestic  econ- 
omy. Its  mineratodcal  character  is  as  fol- 
lows: color,  grayish -black,  or  iron-black  i 
lustre,imperfectly metallic ;  opaque;  spe- 
cific gravity,  fiT>m  1-4  to  1-6;  fracture, 
conchoidal.  Some  varieties  abound  in 
fissures,  in  consequence  of  which  they 
possess  an  irregular  columnar  stmcture, 
and  a  lower  degree  of  lustre ;  while  others 
are  highly  compact,  of  a  black  color,  with 
a  shimng  lustre,  and  occasionally  highly 
tarnished  with  iridescent  colors.  Anthra- 
cite consists  wholly  of  carbon,  mixed  witli 
a  slight  and  variable  proportion  of  oxyde 
of  iron,  silex  and  alumine.  It  is  inflam- 
mable with  some  difficulty,  and  bums 
without  smell  or  smoke,  leaving  a  more  or 
less  earthy  residue.  It  is  less  widely  dis- 
tributed thah  the  bituminous  coal,  and 
belongs  exclusively  to  transition  rocks. 
It  has  been  found  in  several  European 
countries,  where,  o'wing  to  its  limited  ex- 
tent and  other  causes,  its  -use  appears  to 
be  but  little  known.  In  the  U.  States,  on 
the  contrary,  it  occurs  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  and,  within  the  last  10  years, 
has  acquired  a  high  decree  of  importance. 
Its  difficult  combustibility  \vas,  for  a  time, 
an  obstacle  to  its  introduction  ;  this,  how- 
ever, was  obviated  by  the  mvention  of 
peculiar  furnaces  ana  crates.  It  is  now 
very  laigely  used  in  all  tne  maritime  parts 
of  the  U.  States,  not  only  for  manufac- 
turing purposes,  in  which  its  utility  is 
immense,  but  in  tlie  warming  of  apart- 
ments, both  private  and  public ;  and  its 
cheapness,  the  intensity  and  equability  of 
heat  it  produces,  together  with  its  perfect 
safety,  and  ft^edom  from  all  disagreeable 
smoke  and  smell,  give  it  a  decided  pref- 
erence over  every  other  species  of  fuel. 
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In  Pemnsylvania,  the  anthracite  coal  for- 
mation is  known  to  cover  a  tract  of  coun- 
try many  miles  in  width,  extending  across 
the  two  entire  counties  of  Luzerne  and 
Schuylkill  Mauch  Chunk,  upon  the  Le- 
hiprh,  Pottaville,  at  the  head  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill canal,  and  Wilkesbarre,  upon  the  Sus- 
quelianna,  have  afforded  the  chief  supply 
of  coal  from  thisrogio«,as  well  as  the  great- 
est proportion  consmned  in  the  U.  States. 
At  Mauch  Chunk,  800  men  were  em- 
ployed in  digging  coal,  in  1825,  in  which 
year  750,000  bushels  were  sent  to  Phila- 
delphia. The  anthracite,  throughout  this 
reyon,  is  explored  with  very  httle  labor, 
bemg  situated  in  hills  from  300  to  600  feet 
above  the  level  of  neighboring  rivers  and 
canals,  and  existing  in  nearly  horizontcd 
beds,  from  15  to  40  feet  in  thickness,  cov- 
ered only  by  a  few  feet  of  graveUy  loam. 
At  Portsmouth,  in  Rhode  Island,  an  exten- 
sive bed  of  this  coal  lias  been  worked,  %vith 
some  intemiption,  for 20  y ears  ^  and,  more 
I'ecently,  a  mine  of  anthracite  has  been 
opened  at  Worcester,  in  Massachusetts, 
at  the  head  of  the  Blackstone  canal 

ANTHaopoLiTKS ;  petrifactions  ofhuman 
bodies  or  parts  of  the  body.  (See  PeirUac- 
tiona,)  Those  of  animals  are  cedled  zoolites. 

Anthropology  (from  <5v(>f)u>irof^man,  and 
><J)'ov,  a  discourse)  signifies  the  science 
which  treats  of  human  nature,  either  in 
a  jiliysical  or  an  intellectual  point  of  view. 
It  is  frequently  used  to  denote  the  science 
of  anatomy.  In  theology,  it  denotes  a 
way  of  speaking  of  God  after  the  manner 
of  men,  by  attributing  to  him  human  pas- 
sions and  affections.  (See  Philosophtf^ 

ANTHROPOMORrniTES     (from     dpeputnoiy 

man,  and  iiOfu},n,  form) ;  called  also  Jlttdi" 
OTIS ;  the  adherents  of  Audius,  Or  Audaus, 
a  teacher  in  Syria,  who  was  banished  to 
Scythia,  introduced  Christianity  among 
tlic  Goths,  and  died  about  370  after 
Christ.  They  were  e^^communicated  by 
the  orthodox  church,  rather  on  account  of 
their  persevering  in  the  old  Avay  of  cele- 
brating Easter,  at  the  same  time  with  the 
Jewish  Passover,  their  deviation  from  the 
usual  penances,  and  their  zeal  against  un- 
worthy priests,  tlian  on  account  of  their 
r 'presentation  of  God  in  a  human  shape. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  4th  ccntuiy, 
thny  still  existed,  as  schismatics  of  severe 
morals,  in  small  bodies  in  Syria ;  in  the 
5th  cenmry,  they  were  extinct — ^The 
Italian  divines  at  Vicenza,  about  the  vear 
I*?i9,  who  were  called  Antftropoitwrphists 
on  accoimt  of  similar  representations  of 
<}od,  formed  no  sect. 

AkTUROPOBHAOI     (fl-Ora    areputnof.  ftian, 

and  ^u»,  I  eat) ;   man-eaters,  cannibals. 


The  practice  of  eating  human  fleshy  un- 
natural as  it  may  seem  to  us,  is  found  to 
prevail  among  some  nations.  In  some 
cade^  hunger,  in  oithers,  revenge,  in  oth- 
ers, superstition,  Is  the  motive ;  at  least,  it 
is  reported  that  the  Mexicans  used  to  eat 
the  nesh  of  the  victims  whom  they  had 
sacrificed  to  their  idols.  In  some  in- 
stances, a  horrid  desire  for  human  ficdi 
appears  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
disease,  like  other  perversicHis  of  tlic 
appetite.  Thus  a  cowherd,  named 
Ooldschmidt,  who  had  committed  a  mur- 
der, and,  in  order  to  prevent  discovery, 
had  cut  the  body  in  pieces,  is  said  to  have 
feh  a  craving  for  human  fiesh  arise  with- 
in him,  and,  after  devouring  the  body  of 
the  murdered  man,  to  have  killed  an  m- 
fant  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  grati^- 
ing  his  unnatural  longing.  (See  Gmnei^s 
Mmanacjor  Physictana  (Mmanach  fiir 
^errf€l  1762,  page  312.)  Boethius  reports, 
in  his  history  of  Scotland,  an  mstance,  in 
whicli  this  disease  seized  a  whole  family, 
A  robber,  his  wife  and  children,  were 
burnt,  because  they  had  killed  and  eaten 
several  persons  whom  they  had  enticed 
into  their  dwelling.  Only  one  daughter, 
who  was  very  young,  was  left  alive ;  but 
scarcely  had  she  reached  her  12ili  year, 
when  she  was  executed  for  the  same 
crime.  That  there  are  nations  who  eai 
tlie  fle^h  of  enemies  slain  in  battle,  e«  g., 
the  New  Zealanders,  is  well  known ;  but 
there  are  none  who  make  human  flesh 
their  usual  food,  except,  perhaps,  the 
Battos  in  Sumatra,  according  to  the  re- 
poit  of  Anderson  (London,  1826).  The 
cruelty  of  the  first  conquerors  of  Ameri- 
ca, tJie  Spaniards,  inflamed  the  gentle 
natives  to  a  barbarous  revenge ;  and  they 
^vere  calunmiated  as  cannibals,  to  afford 
a  better  pretext  for  tlieir  destruction. 
Under  this  pretence,  the  Caribs  were  ex- 
tirpated. Modern  navigators  have  not 
confirmed  those  s%veepinff  accusations  of 
barbarism  and  cannibahsm;  and  even 
whvre  they  have  met  with  nations  who 
ate  human  flesh  (that  of  slaughtered  ene- 
mies), they  have  found  tliem  mild  and 
kind-hearted  people.  InGennauy,  during 
the  reign  of  Joseph  II,  it  was  pretended 
that  ffipsies  had  been  known  to  murder 
travfiilei*s,  cut  them  in  pieces,  salt  and  ei\i 
them !  Cannibalism  prevailed  among  tlic 
savoge  Scythians  and  Sarmatians,  also 
among  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Canaan. 
AxTiBAccHius.  (See  Rhythmiis.) 
Antibes;  an  old  town  of  Provenco, 
in  the  department  of  the  Var,  on  th-* 
Mediterrajiean,  with  a  commodious  liar- 
l>or  and  a  strong  citadel.    It  was  founikd 
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by  the  MassiHans,  340  B.  C,  and  named 
*4nHpoUs,  A.  now  contains  500  houses, 
with  ^270  inhabitants.  It  is  an  important 
barrier  fortress  on  the  side  of  Itmy,  and 
was,  in  1747,  besieged  without  effect  by 
the  Austrians  and  English.  A.  is  remark- 
able for  being  the  only  place  where  the 
French  soldiers  refiased  to  ^oin  Napoleon 
on  his  landing  ik>m  Elba,  m  1815.  Lon. 
7*'irE.;lat.43^35'N.       . 

Anticagwa.  (See  ^^bntique,) 

Apttichrist.  In  the  last  centuries 
before  Christ,  the  Jews  connected  with 
their  idea  of  the  Messiah  the  nption  of  an 
Anti-Messiah,  or  an  enemy  to  the  altenlpts 
of  the  Messiah  to  promote  the  good  of  their 
nation,  who  would  cause  great  sufferings 
before  the  advent  of  the  lafter.  The  books 
of  the  New  Testament  mention  the  Anti- 
christ as  one  or  several  false  prM)hets, 
who  would  pretend  to  be  the  true  Uhrist, 
and  would  deceive  the  world.  In  the 
Apocalyr)se  alone,  he  is  represented  as  a 
powerful  ruler,  opposed  to  Christianity. 
The  Christians,  in  the  first  centuries,  re- 
tained the  idea  of  such  a  powerful  enemy 
of  the  church,  whose  appearance,  an- 
nounced by  their  own  persecutions,  would 
precede  the  reappearance  of  Christ,  which 
was  then  conunonly  expected.  With  the 
belief  ofrhc  raiU^ntiium,  which  was  to  suc- 
ceed the  vexations  of  the  church  by  the 
Antichrist,  the  idea  of  such  a  being  con- 
tinued under  various  forms,  and  height- 
ened by  the  most  lively  descriptions  on 
the  part  of  the  Christian  fathers,  until  the 
year  1000  had  elapsed  without  the  fuliil- 
raent  of  these  prophecies,  and  the  millen- 
nial enthusiasm  itself  was  cooled.  The  in- 
terpretation of  the  Apocalypse  constantly 
occasioned  new  calculations  on  the  ap* 
iwarance  of  the  Antichrist.  In  the  middle 
ages,  the  opponents  of  the  Roman  hie- 
rarchy ea^rly  applied  this  character  to 
the  pope,  m  whom  not  only  the  Walden- 
ses,  Wickliffites  and  Hussites,  but  even 
Luther  and  his  friends,  recognised  the 
true  Antichrist,  as  having  placed  himself 
against  and  above  Christ  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Catholics  bestowed  this  title  on 
Luther  and  other  reformers.  Thus  the 
idea  of  the  Antichrist,  as  a  dangerous 
enemy  to  the  true  church,  remained  un- 
der a  variety  of  forms,  widiout  ever  re- 
gaining universal  acknowledgment  The 
fathers  have  generaUy  agreed,  that  the 
Antichrist  will  appear,  at  me  approach  of 
the  last  day,  in  a  bodily  shape ;  but  as  to 
his  origin,  and  time  and  place  of  appear- 
ing, their  opfaiions  differ.  Some  believe 
that  be  will  be  a  mere  man — **  the  man  of 
m,  the  SOD  of  perdition,''  spoken  of  by  St 


Paul  J  and  others,  that  he  wiD  be  an  in- 
carnation of  the  devil.  Malvenda,  in  a 
large  work,  consisting  of  13  books,  has 
given  the  most  minute  account  of  tlie 
ijirth,  childhood,  education,  character, 
power,  wars,  persecutions  and  death  of  ^ 
Antichrist.  The  church  of  Rome  has 
never  pronounced  any  decision  with  re- 
gard to  the  various  notions  its  members 
have  entertained  on  this  subject  Napo- 
leon was  styled  Mfickrist  by  some  per- 
sons, and  several  passages  of'^the  Apoca- 
lypse were  referred  to  him.  At  present, 
the  great  party  of  fanatics,  political  and 
refigious,  perceive,  the  Antichrist  in  hu- 
man reason,  or,  rather,  in  the  free  use  of 
it  against  the  views  and  pretensions  of 
fanaticism.  Among  the  Jews,  too,  since 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus, 
the  wonderful  prophecy  of  a  contest  is 
preserved,  in  which  an  Antichrist,  by 
name  •^rmiUvs,  will  bo  vanquished  by 
the  true  Messiah,  after  a  severe  oppres- 
sion of  the  Jews.  i 

Antic  YRA ;  a  town  of  Phocis,  in  Greece, 
famous  for  the  hellebore  which  it  pro- 
duced. Tliis  plant  was  of  great  service 
in  diuing  diseases,  particularly  insanit}^ 
and  A.  was  therefore  much  resorted  to 
by  the  ancients ;  hence  the  expression  of 
Horace,  Mwiget  Jhdicyranu 

Antigowe,  the  fruit  of  the  incestuous 
marriage  of  (Edipus  and  Jocastd,  though 
innocent,  bore  the  curse  of  her  father^s 
house.  For  her  history,  see  tlie  articles 
Eteocles  and  (Edipus,  Sophocles  has  im- 
mortalized her  in  a  tragedy. 

ANTiGoitus ;  one  of  the  generals  of  Al- 
exander, to  whom,  after  his  first  conquests 
in  Asia,  he  intrusted  the  government  of 
Lycia  and  Phrygia.  A.  not  only  defend- 
ed his  proviilces  mth  very  small  forces, 
but  also  subdued  Lycaonia.  When,  after 
the  death  of  Alexander^  his  generals  di- 
vided his  conquests  among  themselves, 
he  obtained  the  Greater  Phrygia,  Lycla 
and  Pamphylia.  Perdiccas,  who  strove 
to  unite  all  the  states  of  Alexander  under 
his  own  dominion,  and  who  feared  the 
enerey  of  Antigonus,  accused  him  of  dis- 
obedienco  to  the  commands  of  the  king. 
A.  saw  through  his  intentions,  embarked 
secretly  for  Europe,  and  connected  him- 
self with  Craterus  and  Antipater.  These 
three,  then,  togedier  with  Ptolemy,  de- 
clared war  against  Perdiccas.  The  latter 
\yns  killed  by  liis  own  soldiers.  Eume- 
nee,  tlie  general  of  Perdiccas,  was  still, 
however,  very  powerful  in  Asia.  A.  con- 
tinued the  war  against  him  alone,  got 
him  into  his  power,  and  put  him  to  de^. 
Thus,  in  a  short  time,  he  became  master 
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of  almost  all  Asia;  for  Seleucus,  who 
reigned  in  Syria,  and  had  endeavored  to 
oppose  his  usurpations,  was  likewise 
overpowered  by  him,  and  sought  shelter 
with  Ptolemy.  A.  possessed  himself,  al- 
so, of  the  greater  part  of  the  treasures  of 
Alexander  at  Ecbatana  and  Susa,  but 
would  not  render  an  account  of  them  to 
Ptolemy,  Cassander  and  Lysimachus,  and 
even  declared  war  against  Cassander,  in 
order  to  revenge,  as  he  said,  the  death  of 
Olympias,  and  to  deliver  the  young  Alex- 
ander, who  lived  with  his  mother,  Roxa- 
na,  at  Amphipolis.  Disgusted  by  his 
ambition,  an  the  generals  united  them- 
selves against  him ;  and,  whilst  Cassander 
attacked  Asia  Minor,  Ptolemy  and  Seleu" 
cus  invaded  Syria,  where  they  defected 
Demetrius,  the  son  of  A.  Seleucus 
retook  Babylon.  As  soon  as  A.  was  ap- 
prized of  these  events,  he  returned,  and 
obliged  Ptolemy  to  retreat.  Demetrius 
recovered  Babylon  from  the  hands  of  Se- 
leucus. Antigonus,  Ptolemy,  Lysima- 
clius  and  Cassander  concluded  a  treaty 
of  peace,  by  which  they  were  to  retain, 
till  the  majority  of  the  ^oung  Alexander, 
who  bore  the  title  of  king,  the  territories 
in  their  possession.  But,  after  the  mur- 
der of  the  younff  king,  with  his  mother, 
by  Cassander,  the  war  was  rekindlied 
among  the  competitors.  A.  took  the 
royal  ntle,  but  was  obhged  to  give  up  l^is 
plan  of  conquering  Egypt,  as  part  of  his 
fleet  was  lost  at  sea  in  a  storm,  and  Ptol- 
emy frustrated  every  attempt  at  inrasion 
by  land.  Soon  afterwards,  young  Deme- 
trius drove  Cassander  from  Greece.  He 
applied  for  aid  to  Lysimachus,  who  went 
with  a  powerful  anny  to  Asia ;  here  Se- 
leucus also  joined  him.  Near  Ipsus,  in 
Phrygia,  301  B.  C,  a  batde  was  fought  by 
the  three  allies  against  A.  and  his  son,  in 
which  A.  fell,  aged  84  years.— There  are 
several  other  persons  of  the  name  of  An- 
tigonus mentioned  in  history, — A.,  king 
of  Judea,  son  of  Aristobulus<  He  be- 
sieged Jerusalem,  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Herod,  and  sent  to  Mark  Antony,  who 
put  him  to  death,  B.  C.  36.-— A.  Cronatas, 
son  of  Demetrius  PoUoroetes.  He  was 
distin^ished  by  his  mild  and  humane 
disposition*  At  his  iatlier's  death,  he 
succeeded  him  in  the  kingdom  of  Mace- 
don,  and  all  his  other  European  domin- 
ions. He  died,  after  apeaceftil  reign  of 
34  years,  B.  C.  243.  Demetrius  if  suc- 
ceeded him. — Antigonus  U,  sumamed 
Doson,  king  of  Macedonia,  the  son  of 
Antigonus  I,  succeeded  his  brother,  De- 
metrius II,  B.  C.  225,  and  was  soon  after 
chosen  commander-in-chief  of  the  Aclue- 


an  forces  by  sea  and  land.  A.  defeated 
Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  at  Sellasia. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew, 
PhihpVI,B.C.220. 

ANTIGUA ;  an  island  in  the  West  In- 
dies, one  of  the  Caribbees,  21  miles  long, 
and  nearly  the  same  in  breadth,  upwards 
of  50  miles  in  curcumference.  It  contains 
59,838  acres  of  ground,  of  which  34,000 
are  appropriated  to  the  growth  of  sugar 
and  to  pasturage ;  its  other  principal  com- 
modities are  cotton,  wool,  and  tobacco. 
Population,  in  1817,  2,102  whites,  exclu- 
sive of  troops ;  1,747  free  people  of  col- 
or, and  31,452  slaves.  Official  value  of 
exports,  m  1809,  £216,000;  import^ 
£198,000.  Antigua  is  divided  into  6  par- 
ishes, imd  11  districts.  The  name  of  the 
capital  is  St.  John^s.  No  island  in  this  part 
of  the  West  Indies  can  boast  of  so  many 
excellent  harbors.  Of  these  the  principal 
are  English  harbor  and  St  John's,  both 
well  foiSfied ;  and  at  the  former  the  British 
government  has  established  a  royal  navy- 
yard  and  arsenal,  and  conveniences  kit 
careening  ships  of  war.  Lon.  61°  48^  W. ; 
lat  17°  ^  N.  Antigua  constitutes,  along 
with  St  Christopher,  Nevis,  Montserrat, 
and  those  of  the  Virgin  islands  which  be- 
long to  the  EngUsh,  aseparate  government 
The  govemor,wlK)  is  styled  captain-general 
of  the  Leewardand  Caribbean  islands,  ^- 
erally  resides  at  A.,  and  occasionally  visits 
the  other  islands.  Antigua  was  discovered 
by  Columbus  in  1493.  The  ftrst  settlement 
w^s  made,  in  1632,  by  a  few  English  iami- 
hes.  In  1663,  Charies  II  granted  it  to  kird 
Willoughby.  In  1666,  a  French  expedition, 
uniting  with  the  Caribs,  invaded  the  island, 
Imd  waste  the  settlements,  and  committed 
great  cruelties.  The  island  was  re-settled 
a  few  years  afterwards,  through  the  enter- 
prise of  colonel  Codrington,  of  Barbadoes, 
^o  was  appointed  conunander-in-chief 
of  the  Leeward  islands.  In  1706,  and 
during  the  three  succeeding  years,  An- 
tigua was  cursed  by  the  government  of  a 
ferocious  and  unprincipled  tyrant,  whose 
varied  crimes  and  tn^ical  end  will  not 
soon  bo  foraotten  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  adminfitration  of  governor  Parit 
seems  to  have  resembled  more  closely  the 
bcfffoarous  despotism  of  Nero  or  Caracalla 
than  the  governments  of  modem  times. 
Ample  vengeance  was  taken  by  the  peo- 
ple, who,  driven  to  madness  by  oppres- 
sion, rose  in  a  body,  overpowered  the  reg- 
ular troops,  tore  the  livmg  body  of  the 
oppressor  limb  from  hmb,  and  gave  the 
frag47)ents  to  beasts  of  prey.  So  well 
was  this  punishment  thouglit  to  be  de- 
served, that  the  British  govemmeDt  rati- 
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fied  the  act  by  granthig  a  geaeral  pardon 
to  all  concerned  in  h^and  shortly  after- 
wardfl  promoted  two  of  the  principal 
actors  to  public  officess  No  event  of  iiu- 
portance  nas  occurred  in  the  recent  his- 
tory of  A^  which  still  remains  under  the 
British  government 

Antileoomuha  ;  a  word  in  Scripture 
criticism  denoting  those  books  die  author- 
ity of  which  has  been  disputed. 

Antilles  ;  a  cluster  of  islands  in  the 
West  Indies,  extending  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent  firom  the  coast  of  Florida  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  in  Colombia.  They 
are  distinguished  into  Windward  and 
Leeward  islands,  and  into  Greattr  and 
Jjcw.  The  Greater  comprehend  Cuba, 
Hayti  or  St  Domingo,  Jamaica  and  Porto 
Rico.  The  Less  embrace  Antigua,  Bar- 
badoes,  St  Christopher,  G.uadaloupe,Mar- 
tituco,  Grenada,  Trinidaid,  St  Thomas, 
Santa  Cruz,  Dominica,  St  Vincent,  To- 
bago, St  LucM,  &c,    (See  West  Indies,) 

Antilocbus  ;  son  of  Nestor,  it  is  said, 
byAnaxibia  olr  Burydice;  the  youngest 
soldier  in  the  army  of  the  Greeks  before 
Troy ;  valiant  and  courageous,  beautiful, 
and  of  great  strength  and  activity ;  on  this 
account  the  most  ^ored,  after  Patro- 
ehis,  by  Achilles.  He  was,  for  thk  rea- 
fkon,  according  to  Homer,  chosen  to 
announce  to  Achilles  the  death  of  Patro- 
elus.  He  -was  called  from  the  battle, 
flew  to  his  friend,  reported,  with  tears, 
the  mournful  tidings,  and  soothingly  held 
the  hands  of  the  despairing  Achilles.  In 
the  games  in  honor  of  the  dead,  he 
received  the  third  prise  in  running,  the 
value  of  which  was  enhanced  by  the 
praises  of  Achilles.  He  slew  many  of  the 
Trojan  chiefs  in  battle,  and  was  once 
saved  from  the  perils  of  fight  by  Neptune 
himself.  He  finally  fell  in  the  defence  of 
his  gray-haired  father,  who,  when  hard 
pressed  by  the  Ethiopian  Memnpn,  had 
called  him  to  his  aid  (Pindar,  fSth.  VI.), 
on  which  account  the  name  PhtlopcUor 
has  been  given  to  htm.  His  faO  is  repre- 
sented m  the  lUan  Table,  No.  48.  United 
"with  bis  friends  Patroclus  and  Achilles, 
he  appears  among  the  shades  in  the 
lower  world.  The  other  traditions  re- 
specting him  are  of  later  origin. 

AifTiMACHUS ;  a  poet,  a  native  of  Colo- 
phon, who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in 
the  5th  eentury  B.  C.  Adrian,  who 
placed  Ennius  before  Virgil,  prefereed  A. 
to  Homer, — a  circumstance  which  renders 
the  loss  of  his  compositions  a  subject  of 
great  regret  The  names  of  two  of  his 
works,  the  Thebaid  and  the  Lydian,  are 
preserved,  and  a  fragmBnt  of  A^  is  to  b^ 
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found  in  the  AnciUda  of  Bnmck.  The 
rest  of  his  remains  were  published,  in 
1786,  by  Schellenburg,  under  the  tide  of 
Antimachi  CohphoniiKdiqmas* 

Ajitimony  is  a  bluish-white,  brittle 
metal,  of  a  scaly  or  foliated  texture ;  it 
has  a  brilliant  lustre,  but  becomes  tarnished 
by  exposure  to  the  air ;  its  specific  gravity 
is  6,7.  In  this  state,  it  is  called  the  regu- 
Iw  qf  anHmony,  and  is  used  as  an  ingre- 
dient in  the  manufacture  of  the  best  pew- 
ter, in  some  type-metal,  and  in  casting 
leaden  medallions.  By  exposure  to  heat 
it  melts,  and,  becoming  oxydized,  rises  in 
dense  white  fumes,  formeriy  called  txr^ 
getUme  Jlowers  of  antimony. — ^Antimony 
forms  with  oxygen  several  oxydes,  with 
which  the  acids  unite  and  give  rise  to 
numerous  salts,  the  most  important  of 
which  is  the  triple  one,  called  tarimte  <^ 
potash  mid  antimony.  It  is  mauu&ctured 
m  the  large  way  by  mixing  one  pound  of 
glass  of  antimony  With  a  pound  of  cream 
of  tartar,  and  boding  the  mixture  iii  a 
gallon  of  water  for  an  hour  or  two :  it  is 
then  filtered,  evaporated  and  set  by  to 
crystalize.  Tartar  emetic  is  the  most 
^nerally  used  antimonial  medicine ;  and 
it  may  be  so  managed  as  to  produce  ei- 
ther sweating,  puipng,  or  vomiting. — An- 
timony is  found  in  its  metallic  state  in 
minute  quantities  in  several  countries, 
and  in  occasional  mixture  with  ores  of 
silver,  lead  and  copper ;  but  it  is  from  its 
combination  with  sulphur,  in  which  state 
it  occurs  abundantly  in  Auvcr^e,  Scot- 
land and  Hungary,  that  Uie  antimony  of 
commerce  is  furnished.  This  mineral, 
the  sulpburet  of  antimony,  is  found  in  com- 
pact, foliated  and  radiated  masses,  as 
well  as  in  distinct  rhombia  prisms.  Its 
color  is  a  hght  lead-gray ;  it  is  dull,  and 
oflen  u-idescent  Specific  gravity,  4.3.  It 
melts  in  the  fiaine  of  a  candle,  and  before 
the  blow-pipe,  on  charcoal,  is  wholly  evap- 
orated, with  a  sulphureous  odor. — It  is 
composed  of  antimony  72.86,  and  sulphur 
27.14,  and  in  its  composition  exactly 
resembles  the  artificial  compound  which 
possesses  the  same  properties. — ^To  obtain 
the  crude  antimony  of  commerce,  the 
above  ore  is  reduced  to  fragments,  and 
put  uito  large  eairtheu  pots,  with  holes  in 
their  bottoms,  and  these  are  inserted  into 
other  similar  vessels;  heat  is  applied  to 
the  upper  ones,  which  causes  the  sul- 
pburet of  antimony  to  separate  fi-om  its 
stony  gangue,  and  fiow  into  the  lower 
■miic' 


Ich  are  kept  cold;  here  it 
concretes  into  fibrous,  ciystalline  mosses, 
without  having  undergone  any  change 
in  its  natore  during  the  process*    In  this 
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conditkm,  it  constitutes  the  crude  antimo- 
ny of  commerce. — ^Prom  this  substance 
the  regulus  of  antimony  is  prepared,  by 
roasting  the  sulphuret  of  antimony  in  a 
reverberatory  mmace,  until  it  forms  a 
gray  oxyde,  100  weight  of  which  is  after- 
wards mixed  with  8  or  10  pounds  of 
arga),  or  crude  tartar,  and  smelted  in 
large  -melting  pots  in  a  wind-furnace.  It 
also  affords,  by  calcination  and  subsequent 
^sion  in  earth^i  crucibles,  the  glass  of 
antimony,  which  is  of  so  much  importance 
in  the  preparadon  of  tartar  emetic.  The 
Kermes  minenil,  a  popular  medicine,  is 
hkewise  prepared  from  the  sulphuret  of 
antimony,  by  boiling  crude  antimony  and 
peariaahes;  the  Kermes  mineral  is  de- 
posited in  the  form  of  a  purplish-brown 
powder.  The  supernatant  liquid,  on  the 
addition  of  any  acid,  yields  an  orange 
sediment,  called  golden  sidphur  ofanUmo- 
fttfy  which  is  used  by  the  calico-printers 
as  a  yellow  color< 

AiTTiNOMiANiSM  (oMKisition  to  the  law) ; 
the  name  given,  by  tne  reformers  of  Wit- 
tenberg, to  the  disparagement  of  the  mor- 
al law,  particularly  the  law  of  Moses,  by 
certain  Protestants,  who  auned  thereby 
to  exalt  the  efScacy  of  faith  in  the  salva- 
tion of  man.  John  Agricola  was  the 
most  conspicuous  member  of  this  party, 
and,  in  1537,  violently  attacked  Luther  and 
Melancthon  on  this  ground,  in  a  public 
dissertation,  in  Wittenberg.  But,  in  1539, 
he  recanted,  and  published  a  renunciation 
of  his  errors,  in  1540,  at  Berlin. — ^^ntino- 
mians  is  the  name  given  to  those  who 
adhere  to  this  doctrine,  which  had  its 
origin  in  an  erroneous  ^prehension  of 
the  ffrace  of  God  and  the  insufficiency  of 
good  works. 

Antinous  ;  a  voung  Bithynian,  whom 
the  extravagant  loye  of  Adrian  has  ira- 
mortc^ized.  Whedier  he  threw  himself 
into  the  Nile,  vrith  the  intention  of  pre- 
serving the  hie  of  Adrian,.whom  he  accom- 
panied on  his  travels,  or  because  weary 
of  his  own  life,  is  not  to  be  decided. 
Adrian  set  no  bounds  to  his  grief  for  his 
loss.  Not  satisfied  with  giving  the  name 
of  his  favorite  to  a-newly^scovered  star 
in  the  galaxy  (which  appellation  is  still 
preserv^),  he  erected  temples  in  his  hon- 
or, called  cities  after  him,  and  caused  him 
to  be  adored  as  a  god  throughout  the  em- 
pire. His  image  was,  therefore,  repre- 
sented by  the  arts  in  every  way.  Several 
of  these  figures  belong  to  the  finest  .re- 
mains of  antiquity,  particularly  the  statue 
called  the  Antinous  of  Belvedere,  in  the 
Vatican,  found  in  Uie  bath  of  Adrian ;  and 
Uie  A.of  the  Capitol,  ^uod  in  the  villa  of 


Adrian  at  TivolL  Antiquariefl,  faotrevery 
difier  much  in  opinion  concerning  these 
statues,  and  many  will  not  allow  them  to 
be  images  of  A.,  but  recognise  in  them  the 
characteristics  of  certain  heroes  or  ^s. 
This  dilute  is  difficult  to  be  decided, 
because  tlie  artists,  who  represented  A. 
as  a  god,  chose  divine  ideals,  to  which 
thejr  save  his  features.  The  Vatican  statue, 
which  goes  under  his  name,  is  probably 
a  Hermes,  the  Capitoline  probably  a 
Hermes- Antinous.  ^  In  all  the  figures  of 
AV  says  Winckelmann,  "his  counte- 
nance has  something  melancholy;  his 
eyes  are  always  lai^e,  with  good  outHnes ; 
his  profile  gently  descending ;  and  in  his 
mouth  and  chin  there  is  something  ex- 
pressed which  is  truly  beautiful.*'  (See 
Levezow  on  wl,  repruenUd  in  ike  Monu* 
Tnmts  ofJhwiait  Art ;  Berlin,  180B.) 

Antioch,  or  Antakia  (anciently,  AnH- 
dckUt,  and  Ardigonioy  and  Theopdis^  and 
Sdeuds,  and  Epiphane,  and  Reblaia)i  in 
Syria,  50  miles  W.  of  Aleppo,  ton.  36® 
18'  E.,  lat.  36°  &  N.,  on<ife  greater  and 
richer  than  Rome  itself^  but  often  ruined 
by  earthquakes,  and  filially  razed  by  the 
Mamelukes,  in  1269,  is  now  only  a  small 
town.  It  was  fbunded  by  Antigonus,  and 
captured  by  Seleucus,  who  changed  its 
ratuadon,  and  called  it  Antioch,  firom  his 
father,  Antiochus.  Long  celebrated  as 
one  of  the  first  cities  of  the  East,  it  was 
the  residence  of  the  Macedonian  kinffs 
of  Syria,  and  of  the  Roman  governors.  It 
is  irequently  mentioned  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  the  name  Christians  was  first 
given  to  the  disciples  of  Christ  in  this 
city  (Acts,  xi.  96).  In  the  7th  fcentury,  it 
was  taken  by  the  Saracens,  and,  in  the 
11th,  by  the  crusaders,  who  established  a 
principality  under  the  name  of  ^  BoC- 
mond  was  the  first  ruler.  A.  is  situated 
on  the  Orontes,  about  21  miles  firom  the 
sea.  The  **  Queen  of  the  East"  now  ex- 
hibits hardly  any  relics  of  her  former 
splendor ;  even  the  ruins  are  constantly 
thrown  down  by  earthquakes.  The  pop- 
ulation is  less  than  20,000 ;  the  houses  are 
low,  with  only  one  story  above  ground ; 
the  streets  narrow ;  and  the  whole  appear- 
ance of  the  city  is  dull  and  melancnoly. 
Tiic  banks  of  the  Orontes  are  covered 
Mfith  mulberries,  figs  and  olives,  but  the 
plain  of  A.  is  uncultivated.  The  goviemor 
here  is  called  mohasseiy  and  is  dependent 
on  the  pacha  of  Aleppo,  but  appointed  by 
the  Porte.  A.  is  also  the  residence  of  a 
Greek  patriarch. — There  was  also  another 
Antiocnia  (ad  Pisidiam)  in  the  Greater 
Phryma,  where  the  Romans  settled  a  coto- 
ny.    It  was  ftmous  for  a  temple  of  Luna. 
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.  AifTiocHUS ;  a  name  of  sereial  Syrian 
kings,  which  makes  an  epoch  in  Roman 
history.  The  first  who  was  known  bjr  this 
name,  a  Macedonian,  and  general  of  king 
Philip,  was  father  of  the  fmnous  Seleucus 
(q.  v.),  by  his  wife  Laodice.  The  son  of 
the  Ifi^er,  A.  Soter,  carried  on  many  un- 
successful .wars,  and  is  chiefiy  known  for 
his  love  of  his  step-mother,  Stratonice. 
Though  he  endeavored  to  subdue  his 
passion,  it  threw  him  into,  a  linffering 
sickness,  which  continued  till  the  Idnff's 
physician,  Erasistratus,  perceived  the 
cause,  and  disclosed  it  ta  his  father,  who, 
thereupon,  fi'oni  love  to  his  only  son,  gave 
liim  his  young  and  beautiful  bride  in 
marriage.  One  of  his  descendants  was 
A.  the  Great,  who  succeeded  his  brother, 
Seleucus  Ceraunus,  as  kins  of  Syria,  244 
years  B.  C.  He  chastised  M olo,  governor 
of  Media,  and  conquered  Ptolemy  Philop- 
ator,  who  was  obliged  to  surrender  all 
Syria.  He  was  no  less  successfiil  aeainst 
the  Parthiaos,  and  at  length  eiiffagea  in  a 
contest  with  the  Romans.  This  is  the 
famous  war  of  A.,  for  which,  with  the 
aid  of  Hannibal,  he  made  great  prepara- 
tiona  He  did  not,  however,  enter  fully 
into  the  plans  of  this  general,  and  sent 
only  one  army  to  Greece,  which  remained 
inactive,  and  was  defeated  first  at  Ther- 
mopylee,  and  severai  times  by  sea,  till,  at 
length,  ho  became  so  disheartened,  that  he 
did  not  even  contest  with  the  Romans 
the  passage  into  Asia  Minor,  where  they 
gained  a  victory  at  Maniesia,  and  obliged 
him  to  contract  a  disgraceful  peace. 
Afterwards,  attempting  to  take  away  the 
treasures  fiim  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ely- 
msua,  he  was  ^lain,  widi  all  his  followers. 
His  second  son,  Epiphanes,  who  is  rep- 
resented, in  the  history  of  the  Maccabees, 
as  a  most  cruel  oppressor  of  the  Jews, 
attacked  the  Egyptian  king,  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lopator,  and  laid  siege  to  Alexandria. 
But  he  afterwards  abandoned  it,  as  well 
as  all  l^gypty  where  the  Romans  took 
the  part  of  Ptolemy.  Many  other  Syrian 
kings,  under  the  name  of  A.,  with  various 
surnames,  succeeded,  till,  at  last,  A.  Asiat- 
icu8,'was  expelled  from  bis  dominions  by 
Pompey,  and  Syria  (see  Syria)  became  a 
Roman  province. 

AwTiopE ;  daughter  of  Nycteus,  kin^  of 
Thebes  (according  to  Homer,  of  the  nver 
Asopus],  renowned  through  aJl  Greece 
fbr  her  uncommon  beauty.  Epopeu^, 
*idng  of  Sieyon,  carried  her  off,  and  mar- 
ried her  ;  but  Lycua,  the  successor  of  Nyc- 
teus, who  had  promised  him  to  puntah 
his  daughter,  slew  Epopeus^  and  carried 
A^  priBoner  to  Thebes,  where  he  deliv- 


ered her  to  his  wife,  IKrce,  by  whom  she 
was  treated  with  th^  greatest  cruelty.  A., 
however,  was  happy  enoueh  to  escape, 
and  to  see  herBelf  avenged  by  her  own 
sons,  Zethus  and  Amphion,  whom  she 
boasted  to  have  conceived  in  the  embra^ 
ces  of  Jupiter.  The  rest  of  her  story  is 
told  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

Antiparos.    (See  Paros.) 

Antifaschia,  among  eccleoastical  wri- 
ters, denotes  the  first  Sunday  after  Easter. 
It  is  also  caDed  domimca  in  oUm. 

Antipater  ;  a  ^n^ral,  and  a  confiden- 
tial friend,  of  Phihp  of  Macedon.  Alexan- 
der lefl  him  governor  of  Mbcedonia  when 
he  went  to  Asia.  Althou^  he  filled  this 
post  with  honor,  reducing  to  obedience 
Memnon,  a  seditious  governor  of  Thrace, 
and,  after  a  hard-fbught  l>attle,  overcome 
ing  the  Sparums,  who  were  struggling  for 
independence,,  yet  Olympias,  the  mother 
of  Alexander,  with  whom  be  was  con- 
stantly at  variance,  succeeded  in  making 
him  an  object  of  her  son's  suspicion ;  so 
that  he  summoned  him  to  bis  presence  in 
Asia,  and  appointed  Craterus  governor  of 
Macedonia.  But  Alexander  died  before 
this  change  was  accomplished.  A.  re- 
ceived Macedonia  and  Greece  in  the.  well- 
known  division  of  the  empire,  and  was 
appointed  guardian  of  the  child  with 
which  Rozana,  Alexander's  widow,  vvas 
then  pregnant  Soon  ailer^  he  was  in- 
volved in  a  war  with  all  the  powers  of 
Greece.  At  first,  he  was  unsuccessful; 
but,  when  Leonatus  and  Crbtems  came 
to  his  assistance,  the  Greeks  again  sub- 
mitted. This  war  was  followed  by  anoth- 
er with  Perdiccas,  which  terminated  as 
happily.  A.  died  317  years  B.  C,  at  an 
advanced  age,  having  confided  to  Polys- 
perchon  the  guardianship  of  the  young 
king.  The  assertion  that  he  caused  Af 
eximder  to  be  poisoned,  is  wholly  un- 
founded. 

AifTiPATHT ;  a  natural  enndty  or  aver- 
fflon  of  one  thing  towards  another.  In  a 
more  restricted  sense,  antqfoUty  denotes  the 
natural  aversion  which  an  animated  and 
sensitive  being  feels  towards  some  ob^ 
^ect  presented  to  it,  either  in  reality  or 
imagmation,  the  cause  of  which  is  often 
mysterious  and  inexplicable.  Such  is  the 
aversion  of  which  some  persons  are  con- 
scious under  the  apprehension  or  at  the 
sight  of  particular  objects,  as  cats,  mice, 
spiders,  serpents,  eens,  &c.  Many  in- 
stances of  antipathies  are  no  better  than 
fables,  and  a  severe  examination  would 
reduce  them  to  the  class  of  vulgar  errors. 
There  are  also  fictitious  aversions,  having 
their  source  in  affi^dation  and  a  pre- 
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tended  delicacy  of  nerves.  The  jfreater 
part  of  antipathies  arise  from  prejudice; 
many  irom  terrors  inspired  in  in&n<7; 
and,  in  most  cases,  reflection  and  a  grad- 
ual accustoming  of  ourselves  to  the  ob- 
jects of  our  dislike  will  weaken  or  re- 
move the  feeling  of  aversion ;  yet  there 
ai*e  instances  of  incurable  A.,  which  seems 
to  have  its  seat  in  the  nervous  system. 

AivTiPHLooisTic  Chemistry.  (See 
ChemUtry,) 

Antiphowv  (alternate  song);  applied 
particularly,  in  the  Catholic  church,  to  the 
verse  which  is  first  sung  by  a  single  voice, 
and  then  repeated  by  the  whole  choir, 
after  the  psahn  has  been  suns  by  the  two 
parts  of  the  choir  alternately^ — ^Also,  a 
song  of  the  priest,  to  which  the  clwir  or 
the  congregation  responds.  Hence  JlftU- 
ffhonaritemy  or  AtUipkonak,  a  large  volume 
of  Latin  songs,  m)m  which  the  canons 
and  other  ecclesiastics  sing  antiphonies, 
hymns,  collects,  &c.  The  S7th  psalm, 
7th  verse,  proves  that  this  mode  of  alter- 
nate singing  formed  a  part  of  the  old  Jew- 
id^  worship.  Its  introduction  into  the 
Christian  church  is  ascribed  to  Ignatius, 
a  fether  of  the  church,  in  tiie  1st  century 
after  Christ  The  Western  church  is  said 
to  have  received  it  more  paiticularly  from 
Ambrose,  (q.  v.)  At  the  end  of  tie  Gth 
century,  Gregoiy  the  Great  composed  an 
Antiphonary  in  honor  of  the  vimn  Mary, 
and  the  other  saints.  In  the  rrotestam 
church,  two  sorts  of  antiphony  are  known. 
They  consist  either  of  whole  psalms,  as 
the  Litany,  or  of  only  a  few  words  of 
Scripture.  The  latter  sort  includes  tlie 
mtroductory  chant  of  the  preacher,  and 
the  mutual  response  of  the  choir  and  the 
congregation. — A  species  of  English  ca- 
thedral music  is  called  an  anlken\  or  an- 
tiphony, Handel  has  composed  several 
anthems. 

Antipdrasis.  This  may  be  defined  a 
form  of  speech,  in  which  we  affirm  a 
thm^  by  denying  it  to  be  the  contrarv ;  as, 
He  u  no  fool.  K  is  also  used,  thougn  less 
eorrectly,  to  signify  a  figure  of  speech,  by 
which  me  name  of  atiy  thing  is  derived 
firom  a  quality  it  does  not  possess ;  e.  g., 
the  name  of  the  Fates,  Pare<B,  fit)m  par* 
cere,  to  spore,  though  to  ffipare  is  foreign  to 
their  nature.  So  also  the  nanie  m  the 
Furies,  Etmemdea,  Such  appellations 
are  usually  ironicel 

Antipodes  ;  the  name  given  to  those 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  who  are  diametri- 
cally opposite  to  each  other,  and,  of 
course,  turn  their  feet  towards  each  other. 
The  name  eomos  fix>m  the  Greek  ivnt 
againrty  and  n««f,  «  foG$,    The  zenith  of 


the  one  b  die  nadir  of  the  other.  The 
antipodes  live  in  similar  but  opposite  lat- 
itudes, and  theur  longitudes  difier  180 
degrees.  Hence  the  difiference  in  their 
days  is  about  12  houiis,  and  their  seasons 
are  reversed.  The  spherical  form  of  the 
earth  naturally  leads  us  to  the  idea  of  the 
antipodes,  of  whose  existence  some  idea 
was  entertained  even  before  the  age  of 
Cicero.  The  fathers  of  the  church,liow- 
ever,  found  in  this  theory  a  contradiction 
of  the  Bible,  and,  in  the  8th  eentury,  Vir- 
gitius,  archbish(M>  of  Saltzburg,  was  ex- 
communicated for  maintiuning  it.  Cir- 
cumnavigators of  die  globe  first  put  the 
question  beyond  dl  doubt;  and  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  doctrine  of  the  spheridty  of 
the  earth,  and  the  existence  of  the  antip- 
odes, is  noty  done  away. 

Ajvtipofe;  thus  are  called  all  those 
who,  at  dififerent  periods,  have  produced 
a  schism  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
by  opposing  the  authority  of  the  pope, 
under  the  pretence  that  they  were  tnem- 
selves  popes.  This  is  the  Catholic  expla- 
nation, because  it  is  evident  that  die  Ro- 
man church  cannot  admit  that  there  ever 
existed  two  popes;  but  the  fact  is,  that,  in 
many  cases,  both  competitors  for  the 
papal  chair  (sometimes  there  were  even 
three)  were  equally  antipopes;  that  is  to 
say,  the  claims  of  all  were  equally  good. 
Each  was  irequendy  supported  by  whole 
nations,  and  the  schism  was  nothing  but 
the  stmggie  of  political  interests,  which 
induced  particular  governments  to  svip- 

Eort  a  pope  against  the  pope  supported 
y  other  governments.  Those  were  the 
most  unhapp3'  periods  of  the  Roman 
church,  when  to  manv  other  evils  were 
added  violent  contests  uetween  rival  can- 
didates for  the  papal  chair,  and  the  con- 
sciences of  the  honest  believers  were 
offended  and  perplexed  by  the  excom- 
munications which  the  adversmies  thun- 
dered against  each  other.  These  quarrels, 
of  course,  lessened  much  the  belief  in  the 
pope's  sanctity  and  infollibility,  shook  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  church,  and  contrib- 
uted much  to  prepaid  the  way  for  the' 
great  reformation ;  but  it  would  be  unjust 
to  throw  on  the  popes  done  the  bkime  of 
these  unhappy  conflicts.  They  were  nat- 
ural consequences  of  the  diminudcm  of 
die  dependence  of  the  different  govern- 
ments on  the  papal  see,  resulting,  in  a 
ffreat  measure,  fh>m  the  increase  and  dif- 
msion  of  knowledge.  Another  cause  of 
these  schisms  was  die  diminished  author- 
ity of  the  clergy,  whose  corruption  and 
profligacy,  In  many  coimtries,  had  givto 
the  greatest  oflRance  dm>u|^out  du^ien- 
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dom.  Of  tbb  the  most  melaBohcdy  proof 
may  be  found  ia  almost  kay  work  of  the 
14th  and  15th  centuries^  as  well  as  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  councils.  Those,  for 
mstauce,  of  the  councils  of  Constance  and 
Basle,  and  some  of  the  writings  of  Pe- 
traroa^  who  lived  at  Avignon  when  it  was 
the  seat  of  the  papal  court,  are  full  of 
such  &ct8  and  complaints  of  them.  Onljr 
one  antipope  is  recorded  to  have  existed 
at  an  earlier  period— Novatianus,  a  Ro- 
man priest  and  heretic,  the  rival  of  Cor- 
neliu4  in  S51.  Amadous  VIII,  duke  of 
Savoy,  was  the  last  antipope.  He  was 
elected  by  the  council  of  Basle,  in  1439, 
in  oppoation  to  Eugene  IV  and  Nicholas 
V.  But  he  renounced  his  title  in  &vor 
of  the  latter,  in  1449.  Similar  scenes  had 
taken  place  in  the  latter  ag^s  of  the  Ro- 
man empire.  When  that  gigantic  struc- 
ture was  &st  verging  to  ruin,  emperors 
rose  against  emperors,  elected  and  sup- 
ported by  their  soldiers  in  different  quar- 
ters of  the  world.  In  &ct,  such  divisions 
must  always  take  place  whenever  a  vast 
empire,  spiritual  or  tempcmd,  declines,and 
loses  that  enei^gy  which  had  conducted  it 
to  greatness.  Thus  we  find  in  the  Mo- 
hammedan histoiy,  at  one  period,  many 
auticaliphs. 

ANTK^tFARiES ;  men  who  employ  them- 
selves in  the  study  or  collection  of  antiqui- 
ties. In  Italy,  the  ciceroni  are  oilen  anti- 
quaries. In  England,  and  particularly  in 
Scotland,  there  are  important  associations 
of  antiquaries.  In  Germany,  those  book^ 
sellers  who  deal  exclusively  in  old  books, 
are  called  by  this  name,  and  the  custom 
has  extended  beyond  this  coimUy.  In 
France,  these  dealers  are^  ironically  called 
houqidnistSy  fi'om  bouquinj  a  book  of  little 
value.  In  London,  the  most  valuable  col- 
lections may  be  found  at  Longman's  and 
Lackington's ;  in  Paris,  at  Renouard's ;  in 
Madrid,  at  Sancha's;  in  Rome,  at  de 
Romon^';  in  Florence,  at  Molini's;  in 
Utrecht,  at  Wild's  and  Altheer's ;  and  in 
Leyden,  at  Luchtmons's.  In  Germany, 
Weigel  in  Leipsic,  Meusel  in  Cobui^g, 
Hsessler  and  Nestler  in  Hamburg,  and 
Sommerbrod  in  Berlin,  are  among  the 
best  known,  and  often  have  very  valuable 
editions. 

ANTiqDE.  Afler  the  convulsions  which 
attended  the  settlement  of  the  tribes  of 
the  North  and  the  East  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Roman  empire  had,  in  some  degree,  sub- 
sided, and  the  nations  of  Europe  began  to 
enjoy,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  blessings 
of  peace,  a  regard  for  science  and  the 
arts  grew  up  among  the  rude  conquerors, 
and  revived  in  the  minds  of  the  vanquish- 
34* 


ed.  In  the  midst  of  baibarisiQ,  the  re- 
mains of  Grecian  and  R(»nan  civilization, 
literature  and  art  appeared  like  the  pro- 
ductions of  a  better  and  nobler  world ;  and 
the  word  antiqtms,  applied  to  literature, 
science  or  art,  became  almost  synonymous 
with  excellent.  By  degrees,  tne  reUcs  of 
ancient  literature  were  collected  in  libra- 
ries, and  those  of  art  in  museums.  It 
was  not,  hovFever,  till  the  14th  and  15th 
centuries,  that  the  efl^cts  of  the  admira- 
tion and  study  of  the  numerous  and  con- 
tinually increasing  collections  of  antiques 
beffan  to  be  perceptible,  and  first  of  ail  in 
Ituy.  What  is  termed  modem  art,  in  con- 
tnu&ction  to  ancient,  then  had  its  ori^. 
This  was  based,  indeed,  on  different  prin- 
ciples firom  the  ancient,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  Christian- 
ity, of  chivahy,  and  the  prevailing  charac- 
ter of  the  Teutonic  nations.  Still  the 
noble  impulse,  which  it  received  at  this 
time,  was  derived  almost  enthrely  fiwm  the 
study  of  the  remains  of  antiquity,  to  which 
the  greatest  masters  of  modem  times  de- 
voted themselves  most  intensely ;  though 
their  ovm  works  bear  distinctly  the  stamp 
of  their  own  characters,  and  of  the  age  in 
which  they  lived.  The  great  question 
then  arises, — In  what  does  the  dinerence 
between  ancient  ond  modem  art  consist? 
To  explain  this,  it  would  be  ncciessaiy  to 
go  deeply  into  tlie  nature  of  the  fine  arts; 
and,  moreover,  it  can  never  be  correctly 
understood  without  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  great  works  of  both.  Some  of 
the  most  striking  diversities  are,  that  the 
ancient  art  attadies  more  importance  to 
the  form ;  ancient  art,  also,  aims  porticu^- 
larly  to  express  general  ideas>  and  to  give 
something  of  a  geiiend  character  even  to 
individual  representations ;  while  the  mod- 
em confines  itself  more  to  individual  char- 
acteristics. To  explain  the  reasons  of  the 
existing  differences,  would  require  a  closer 
investigation  of  the  religion  and  govern- 
ment, the  science  and  social  Ufe  of  the 
anoi^ns,  as  distinguished  fit>m  those  of 
the  modems.  One  of  the  principal  causes 
is  to  be  fomnd  in  the  dmerent  tight  ia 
which  man  and  outward  nature  are  te- 
earded,  in  the  popular  betief  of  anti<]|uity, 
m>m  that  in  which  Christianity  considei» 
them.  The  ancient  (greeds  gave  a  diiine 
character  to  the  outward  creation,  and 
represented  the  gods  in  the  figures  of 
men;  while  the  Christian  religion  has 
been  generally  understood  as  inculcating 
contempt  for  all  things  earthly,  and  the 
Scriptures  themselves  continually  conneet 
the  idea  of  sin  vrith  that  of  the  worML — 
We  shall  pursue  these  ideas  fiurther^  undor 
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tue  articles  Claaticid  and  Romantie^  dso 
in  the  article  PhUosovhL — When  we  con- 
sider the  renudns  or  Greek  and  Roman 
art^  we  find  the  former  fiir  su()erior ;  in 
fa^  the  Roman  might  be  considered  an 
aAer-blossom  of  the  Gredt,  sprung  fi^m 
the  immensely  rich  collections  of  antiques 
in  Rome.  Greek  art  was  so  pure  and 
chaste,  so  truly  based  on  nature,  and  vet 
strove  so  zealously  after  ideal  beauty,  tiiat 
the  study  of  its  remains  is,  and  must  con- 
tinue, indisji^usable  to  the  artist  and  the 
connoisseur.  Among  the  circumstances 
which  contributed  to  produce  its  excel- 
lence, we  may  mention,  in  addition  to 
the  infiuence  of  the  prevailing  reli^n 
(which  saw  in  the  gods  Ideal  men,  raised 
men  to  the  rank  of  gods,  and  personified 
every  quality  in  its  multitude  of  gods  ahd 
demiffods),  tiie  number  of  small  states,  and 
also  we  joint  celebration  of  the  Olympic 
camee  by  all  of  them,  the  inventive  and 
finely-tempered  spirit  of  the  people,  their 
happy  views  of  life,  the  mildness  and 
beauty  of  the  dimate,  and  the  fine  marUe 
which  the  country  afibrded  in  abimdance. 
In  painting,  as  we  have  ahready  said,  the 
modems  are  superior,  although  the  an- 
cients had  many  excellent  artists  in  this 
branch  of  art.  In  poetry,  we  camiot  attrib- 
ute to  either  the  superiority.  In  archi- 
tecture, both  have  reached  a  high  degree 
of  excellence.  The  Gothic  architecture 
is  esteemed,  by  many  persons,  as  perfect 
as  the  ancient,  though  resting  on  very  dif- 
ferent principles ;  others,  however,  regard 
it  as  decidedly  inferior.  However  much 
the  remains  of  ancient  art  and  literature 
deserve  our  admiration  and  study,  there 
was  a  time  vdien  they  were  overrated,  at 
the  expense  of  the  best  productions  of 
modem  times.  This  was  particulariy  the 
case  when  the  real  sphit  a(  art  had  fleii, 
and  the  power  of  invention  was  lost.  It 
was  reserved  to  the  present  age  to  value 
both  according  to  thehr  merits,  which  can 
Bever  be  impiutially  estimated,  while  one 
is  made  the  standard  of  the  other.  Each 
must  be  studied  and  judged  on  its  own 
principles. 

AwTiquiTT.  The  vw)rd  rniUqwJhfy  old 
imt,  in  opposition  to  new,  is  in  itself  inde- 
temainate,  but  is,  in  ffeneral,  applied  to 
the  time  which  elapsed  between  tlie  crea- 
tion of  the  worid  and  the  irmption  of  the 
barbarians  into  the  Roman  empire,  which, 
in  connexion  with  the  wide  spread  of 
Christianity,  makes  a  great  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  human  race.  In  a  narrower 
aense,  it  is  applied  to  the  two  princimd  na- 
tions of  former  times,  Greece  and  Rome, 
«r  to  the  eariy  age  of  any  natioB.    The 


name  antiquiiieB  is  giren  to  the  remains 
of  ancient  art.  The  phrase  is  used  in  a 
wider  sense,  to  signify  all  which  belongs 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  politics,  manners, 
religion,  literature  and  arts  of  the  nations 
of  antiquity,  or  of  the  modem  nations^ 
until  the  existing  order  of  things  com- 
menced. We  have  no  single  work  giv- 
ing such  a  general  pctuve  of  nations  and 
states,  but  only  s^jarate  treatises  on 
the  antiquities  of  the  Hebrews,  Greeks, 
Romans,  Etmrians,  Gauls,  Germans,  Brit- 
ons, &c.  The  want  of  a  knowtedge  of 
antiquities  was  first  felt  in  the  15th  centu- 
ry, when  the  Zeal  for  clasaica]  learning 
began  to  revive.  In  the  earlier  works  on 
this  subject,  one  finds  extensive  learning, 
but  no  fixed  ])lan,  no  critical  division  of 
the  time  and  subjects.  In  the  18th  cen- 
tury, the  rich  collections  of  nsaterials, 
which  liad  formeriy  been  made,  were  crit- 
ically exa^nined  and  systematically  dis- 
tributed. The  B^Uographxa  JMummia 
of  Fabricius  (Hamburg,  1713—1716}  con- 
tains valuable  information,'  especialiv  the 
new  edition  by  Schafi^aUsen  (174J0),  to 
which  it  is  desiraMe  that  some  addinons 
should  be  made.  Among  the  principal 
woiks  treating  of  Grecian  and  Roman 
antiquities  are.  Thesaurus  Aniiqmtatum 
Graearvm,  by  Cjht>novius  (Leyden,  1697 — 
1703,  13  vols.};  Tkisoiurus  .^ttiquiUahm 
Rxnncmaritmj  by  Greevius  (Utracht,  1694 — 
99,  12  vols.);  Mtmis  T%tsauru$  Aidiqu, 
Roman,  by  Sallen^  (Hague,  1716—19, 
3  vols.);  and  Po^m  Uiriusqujt  Thes.  nova 
8iiq>pUm.  (Venice,  1737,  5  vols.  foL)  Bnr- 
foann  has  left  a  Catalogus  Libromm  qui 
in  Thes.  Rom^  Qrac,,  Bmico  d  Suvlo  cmti- 
ntnktr  (Leyden,  1725;.  The  infermation 
collected  by  these  antiquaries  has  been 
revised  and  arranged  by  later  scholars.  A 
very  usefiil  work  on  Roman  antiquities  is 
Sam,  PiHsci  Lexicon  AntkniiL  Roman, 
(Leyden,  1713;  Venice,  1719,  3  vols.; 
Hague,  17*37, 3  vols.),  an  edition  of  which 
appeartMl  at  Berlin,  1793.  The  asnstanoo 
which  these  works  afibrded  to  the  scholar, 
desirous  of  obtaining  a  just  idea  of  Gre- 
cian and  Roman  litcmture  and  histoiy. 
stimulated  the  students  of  the  Oriental 
languages  to  similar  labors.  Their  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  Hebrew  antiquities, 
on  accoimt  of  the  connexion  between 
Hebrew  hterature  and  customs  and  the 
evidences  of  Christianity.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  Hebrew  antiquities,  Iken,  Faber, 
Warackros,  Bellermann)  Jahn  and  others,  ' 
Imve  given  us  books  as  useAil  as  they  are 
interestuig.  On  the  antiquities  or  the 
other  nations  of  the  East,  the  Asiatic  Re- 
searches, and  the  labors  of  Goguet,  fumiflii 
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iwioable  infimnatiotL  Sir  William  Jones, 
AnquetU  du  Perron,  A.  W.  voa  Schlegel 
«nd  otbere,  have  tfaroWD  light  on  the  an- 
tiquities of  India ;  Zoega,  Denon  and  oth- 
ers, on  those  of  Egypt;  V4Hi  Hammer, 
fthode,  G6rre8,  on  those  of  Persia.  Many 
collections  exist,  which  treat  of  the  anti- 
quities of  the  modem  nations  of  EUurope. 
The  Italians  hare  very  rich  ones  by  Mu- 
rotori,  Donati,  Maffei  and  others;  the 
French,  those  of  Mont&u^on,  Millin ;  and 
the  English,  the  ^chMogia  Briianmea, 
They  are  found  also  among  the  Germans 
and  other  northern  nations.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century,  the  arts 
have  been  made  a  separate  branch  of  an- 
tiquarian research. 

Antisabbatariaks  ;  a  modem  reli- 
gious sect,  who  deny  the  necessity  of 
observing  the  Sabbath.  Their  chief  ar^- 
ment  is,  that  the  Sabbath  was  a  Jewish 
institution ;  and  that,  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, no  commandment  fbr  keeping  it 
is  to  be  found.  The  Quakers  do  not 
object  to  the  observance  of  (he  Sabbath, 
yet  they  attach  importance  neidier  to  this 
nor  to  my  form  or  ceremony,  and  believe 
that  tfiere  is  no  difierence,  m  a  religions 
point  of  view,  between  Sabbath  and  any 
other  day. 

ArmsepTics ;  remedies  against  putre- 
faction. The  ancients  tliought  it  possible, 
by  certain  preparations,  to  resist  a  general 
tendency  to  putrefaction,  which  they  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  the  system.  The  mod- 
ems have  only  attempted  to  prevent  the 
afibction  of  the  sound  by  the  mortified 
parts,  by  means  of  external  applications, 
which  favor  their  separation.  We  are 
indebted  to  chemistry  for  most  of  these 
remedies,  which  ^neraUy  operate  by 
absorbing  the  Kqmds  and  gases  of  the 
gangrenous  parts.  Among  antiseptical 
substances,  charcoal-powder  has  hitherto 
been  one  of  the  most  esteemed,  but  tlie 
chloride  of  Kme  has  been  recently  discov- 
ered to  be  much  more  efficacious  in 
arresting  the  progress  of  putrefaction. 
Placed  m  contact  with  the  anected  parts, 
it  destroys  the  offensive  odor  which  they 
exhale,  and  prevents  the  extension  of  the 
corruption.  The  practitioner  must  adapt 
die  treatment  to  pardcular  circumstances: 
to  inflanmnation  he  opposes  bleeding, 
emollients,  &c;  to  vtreakness,  nourishhig 
food,  tonics,  &c. ;  at  the  same  dme  with 
the  local  application  of  the  antiseptic. 
^  Anti-Slavbrt  Societt.    (See  MoU- 

AifTisPASMODtc  (Greek,  Jipn,  against, 
9%d9fL0i,  the  cramp);  that  which  has  the 
power  of  rdie  ving  the  c^amp.    Axnjspafl- 


modics  are  more  accurately  defined,  med- 
icines proper  for  the  cure  of  spasms  and 
convutoions.  Opium,  balsam  of  Peru,  and 
the  essential  oils  of  many  vegetables^  are 
the  most  useful  of  this  class  of  medicmes. 

AifTisTHENES ;  foimdcr  of  the  sect  of 
^e  Cynics;  bora  at  Athens,  in  the  89th 
Olympiad,  424—421  years  B.  C.  He  en- 
joyed the  instructions  of  the  sophist 
Gorgia%  and  followed  the  profession  of 
a  rhetorician;  but,  afler  he  had  heard 
Socrates,  he  renounced  the  vain  ora»- 
ments  of  eloquence,  in  order  to  devote 
himself  entirely  to  philosophy.  From 
the  doctrines  of  Socrates  he  acquired 
that  zeal  for  virtue,  and  that  unracampled 
hatred  to  vice,  by  which  the  school  that 
he  founded  is  distinguished.  He  made 
vutue  to  consist  in  voluntary  absdnence, 
and  independence  of  exterior  circum* 
stances ;  and  he  despised  wealth,  honors^ 
sensual  pleasure,  and  even  knowledge. 
He  aimed  to  reduce  body  and  mind  to 
the  fewest  possible  wants;  nor  did  he 
hesitate  to  appear  publicly  as  a  beggar, 
with  a  wallet  on  his  lyick,  and  a  stim  in 
his  hand.  Plato  perceived  the  trae  de- 
sign of  this  strange  behavior.  "  I  see  thy 
vanity,'^  said  he  to  him,  *^  through  the 
holes  of  thy  coat."  The  eccentricity  of 
his  behavior  induced  many  to  imitate 
him.  His  most  distinguished  schohur  was 
Dioffcnes.  (q.  v.)  The  latter  is  celebrated 
for  uie  firmness  and  vivacity  of  his  mind, 
and  the  originality  of  his  remarks ;  but 
the  conduct  of  A.  was  more  dignified. 
He  was  unalterably  a  virtuous  citizen* 
He  first  attacked  the  accusers  of  Socrates^ 
procured  the  banishment  of  one  of  them, 
and  the  death  of  another.  This,  however, 
Barth^Iemy  doubta  His  conversation 
was  agreeable,  and  is  praised  in  tlie  S^m- 
posium  of  Xenophon.  Afler  the  death  of 
Socrates,  he  took  up  his  abode  in  the 
Oynosar^es,  a  school  of  Athens;  fh>m 
which  cuxjumstance  some  suppose  the 
school  derived  its  name.  The  opinio^ 
of  A.  are  weH  known.  His  numerous 
woriu  arc  all  lost ;  for  the  letters  published 
under  his  namo  are  considered  spuriousi 
The  time  of  his  deatli  is  unknown. 

Antistphilitic  ;  a  term  ^plied  to 
remedies  used  in  cases  of  syphilis.  They 
are  almoist  mimberiess;  and  there  ex- 
ists, perhaps,  not  one  substance  in  the 
d  kingdoms  of  nature,  to  which  an  anti- 
eyphihtic  power  has  not  been  ascribed. 
The  most  efficacious  are  preparations  of 
mercury,  vdiich  is  administered  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways ;  sudoriferous  vegetables, 
the  combinations  of  which  are  also  ex- 
tremely numerous;  and  preparottoiB  of 
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golAf  particularl/  of  the  muriate  of  this 
metal 

AivTiTHEBis  (opposition);  a  figure  of 
epeecfa,  by  which  two  things  are  attempt- 
cjd  to  be  niade  more  striking,  by  being  set 
in  opposition  to  each  other.  This  figure 
often  produces  a  great  effect,  yet,  by  too 
irequent  use,  becomes  ilisffusting.  Lea- 
sing afibrds  an  instance  of  a  happy  an- 
tithesis, when,  in  tlie  review  of  a  book,  he 
says,  ^  This  book  contains  much  that  is 
good,  and  much  that  is  new ;  only  it  is  a 
pity  that  the  good  is  not  new,  and  the 
new  is  not  go^"  Some  use  antithesis 
only  to  express  the  connexion  of  things 
exactly  opposite. 

AifTiTRiNiTARiANS  ;  all  who  do  not 
receive  the  doctrine  of  the  divine.  Trinity, 
as  it  is  represented  by  the  Nicene  and 
Athanasian  creeds,  and  eitlier  put  the 
Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Godhead 
below  the  Father,  or  consider  Christ 
merely  a  man,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  an 
arbitrary  personification  of  the  divine 
inind.  In  the  early  period  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  parties  maintaining  these 
sentiments  were  fery  numerous ;  espe- 
cially the  Ariau8,,Sabellians  and  Pneu- 
raatoraachists*  The  name  ,^rUiinniiari- 
an  first  arose  in  the  16th  century,  and 
was  applied  to  Socinians,  4>r  Unitarians, 
who  remonstrated  against  the  system  of 
Episcopius,  who  di^  in  1643,  and  to  a 
great  number  of  theologians,  who  ven- 
tured, in  their  writings,  to  maintain  the 
preceding  opinion.  Many  were  unwiU- 
mg  to  acknowled^  Antitrinitarians  bb 
Christians,  esteeming  them  enemies  to 
the  fimdamental  doctrines  of  Christianity,' 
or  even  to  tolerate  them  in  Christian 
states.  The  Spanish  Protestant,  Michael 
Servetus,  was  burnt  at  Geneva,  in  1553, 
at  the  instigation  of  Calvin,  on  account  of 
this  heresy,  and  the  severest  edicts  were 
once  issued  against  them  in  England. . 
An  Engli^  clergyman,  however,  The- 
ophilus  Lindsev,  at  London,  in  1774,  and 
a  merchant,  William  Ctiristie,  at  M<mi- 
trose,  in  Scotland,  formed  Unitaiian  con- 
gregations, who  separated  themselves 
uom  the  established  church,  since  which 
time  they  have  become  numerous,  both 
in  England  and  America.  (See  UnUar 
rians,) 

Antium  ;  an  ancient  city  of  the  Volsci, 
situated  on  the  Tuscan  sea.  In  the 
neighborhood,  the  Romans  gained  their 
first  naval  reputation,  in  an  engagement 
with  the  Antiates.  It  was  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  the  Saracens;  but  vestiges  of 
it  still  remain  in  Capo  d'Anzo,  or  Ajitio. 

Aatoinette  (Marie  Antoinette  Josephe 


Jeanne]  of  Lorraine,  archduchess  of  Aus- 
tria ana  queen  of  Fraaoe,  bom  at  Vienna^ 
Nov»  2, 1755w  was  daughter  of  the  empe- 
ror Francis  I  and  Maria  Theresa.  She 
received  a  careful  education,  and  obtained 
an  acquaintance  vnth  vioious  branches 
of  knowledge.  Nature  hod  bestowed 
upon  her  an  uncommon  share  of  grace 
and  beauty.  In  a  letter  of  Maria  Theresa 
to  her  fiiture  husband,  she  says,  among 
other  things,  ^  Your  bride,  dear  dauphin, 
is  separat^  fi^m  me.  As  she  has  ever 
been  my  delight,  so  wOl  she  be  your  hap- 
piness. For  this  purpose  have  I  edu- 
cated her;  fi)r  I  have  long  been  aware 
that  she  was  to  be  the  componion  of  your 
life*  I  have  enjoined  upon  her,  as  among 
her  highest  duties,  the  most  tender  at- 
tachment to  your  person,  the  greatest 
attention  to  every  thing  that  can  pleaBo 
or  make  yoli  h&ppy.  Above  all,  1  have 
recommended  to  her  humility  towards 
God,  because  I  am  convinced  that  it.  is 
impossiUe  for  us  to  contribute  to  the  hap- 
piness of  the  subjects  confided  to  us, 
vtithout  love  to  Him,  who  breaks  the 
sceptres  and  crushes  the  thrones  of  kings 
according  to  his  own  will." — ^The  de- 
parture of  Marie  Antoinette  from  Vienna 
filled  die  capital  with  sorrow.  Her  orrivol 
at  Strasburg,  and  her  journey  to  Com- 
piegne,  where  Louis  XV  ond  the  dauphin 
received  her,  and  to  Versailles,  where  her 
marriage  took  place.  May  1,6,  1770,  had 
the  appearance  of  a  triumph.  It  was 
8ul)sequently  remarked,  that,  immediately 
after  the  marriage  ceremony,  a  iearfiil 
thunder-stonn,  such  as  had  scarcely  ever 
before  been  wimessed^  threw  Versailles 
and  all  the  surrounding  country  into  the 
greatest  terror.  Anxious  minds  indulged 
in  yet  more  fearfbl  Ibrebodines,  when,  at 
the  festivity  which  the  city  of  Paris  pre- 
pared, May  30,  for  the  celebration  of  the 
dauphin's  marriage,  through  the  wont  of 
judicious  arrangements,  a  great  number 
of  people,  in  the  rue  Royale,' were  pressed 
OT  trodden  to  death  in  the  crowd.  53 
persons  were  found  dead,  and  about  300 
dangerously  wounded.  When  Marie  An- 
toinette, after  the  death  of  Louis  XV,  be^- 
come  queen,  she  Imitated  the  example  of 
Louis  XII.  An  officer  of  the  gardes  da 
corp8,  who  had  formeriy  displeased  her, 
and  now  was  about  to  resign,  she  ordered 
to  remain  at  Ins  post,  and  forget  the  past 
— ^  Heaven  forbid  that  the  queen  should 
avenge  the  injuries  of  the  dauphiness  !** 
Thus  she  continued  to  win  the  hearts  of 
the  people  by  mildness  and  genero^ty; 
in  particular,  she  took  the  most  eneigetic 
measures  to  relieve  the  suffetets  in  the 
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dnsdM  innter  of  1788.  But,  about  thk 
time,  she  drew  upon  heraelf  the  hatred  of 
the  court  party,  who  used  every  means 
to  make  her  odious  to  the  nation.  She 
was  accused,  in  pamphlets,  of  continually 
eohtriving  plots,  and  though  none  of  the 
accusations  could  be  proved,  and  many  of 
them  were  wholly  improbable,  yet  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  young  and  inescpe- 
rienced  queen  save  cause  (ot  them.  Her 
lively  iroagiiiation  often  gave  her  the  ap- 
pearance of  levity,  And  sometinies  of  dis- 
aimolation.  A  natural  restlessttess  led 
her  to  change,  to*  new  feshlons,  to  a  con- 
tinual varying  of  her  diversions.  Great 
sums  (^  money  were,  bv  this  means,  taken 
from  more  importmt  objects.  It  was  stiD 
more  to  her  disadvanta^  that  she  Injured 
her  dignity  by  neglectmg  the  strict  for- 
mality of  court  manners.  Besides,  she 
expressed  herself  withpettishness,  in  re- 
ply to  the  censures  that  were  passed  upon 
nor.  Her  enemies  now  spread  abroad  a 
report  that  she  was  still  an  Austrian  at 
heart,  and  a  natural  enemy  to  the  French, 
to  whose  happiness  she  oould  no  longer 
contribute.  An  extraordinanr  occurrence 
added  fuel  to  the  flame  of  calumny,  while 
it  subjected  the  name  of  the  queen  to  a 
disgraceful  law-suit  Two  jewellers  de- 
manded the  payment  of  an  immense  price 
for  a  necklace,  which  had  been  purchased 
in  the  name  of  the  queen.  In  the  exam- 
ination which  she  demanded,  it  was 
proved  that  she  had  never  ordered  the 
purchase.  A  lady  of  her  size  and  com- 
plexion had  impudently  passed  herself  off 
for  the  queen,  and  at  midnight  had  a 
meeting  with  a  cardinal  in  tlie  park  of 
Versailles.  (See  XcpiuifAe  and  Rohan.) 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  enemies  of  the 
queen  succeeded  in  throwing  a  dark 
shade  over  her  conduct*  When  Calonne 
had  reported  a  great  deficiency  in  the 
finances,  the  cause  was  blindly  attributed 
to  the  queen's  extravagance.  At  len^ 
it  became  necessary  to  summon  a  meeting 
of  the  states  general  The  queen  was 
present  at  the  opening  of  the  firat  session  { 
imt  firom  that  moment  her  tranquilliw 
was  gone.  Events  aoon  followed,  which 
put  her  courage  to  the  test  She  appear- 
ed with  her  husband  at  the  banquet, 
which  the  rarda  du  corp$  gave  at  Ver^ 
sallies,  Oct  1,  to  the  officers  of  the  troops 
of  the  line,  where,  soon  after  the  depar- 
ture of  the  court,  the  national  co<?kade 
was  trampled  on.  Thk  excited  the  Pa- 
riiiana  still  more  against  the  queen.  Tbej 
regarded  her  as  the  soul  of  the  party 
which,  at  that  time,  was  collecting  an  ar- 
my against  Pari^  and  against  the  national 


assembly.  On  the  5th,  the  Parisians 
rushed  violently  to  Versailles.  Early  on 
the  0th,  they  broke  into  the  castle,  mur- 
deted  several  of  the  body-guards,  and 
uttered  against  the  queen  the  most  furi- 
ous threats.  In  the  middle  of  the  night,  a 
cl^-gyman  wifote  to  her,  "  Take  measures 
for  your  preservation ;  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, at  6  o'clock,  you  are  to  be  murdered." 
She  remained  tranquil,  and  concealed  the 
letter.  The  infuriated  mob  rushed  into 
her  chamber ;  she  fled  to  the  king.  To 
put  a  stop  to  the  scene  of  murder,  the 
tdng  and  queen  showed  themselves,  vrith 
both  thehr  children,  in  the  balcony.  This 
spectacle  made  a  momentarv  impresaon 
upon  the  enraged  people ;  but  soon  the 
cry  resounded  fh)m  every  mouth,  "No 
children !  the  queen— the  queen  alone  !** 
She  instantly  put  her  son  and  daughter 
into  the-arms  of  the  king,  and  returned  to 
the  balcony.  Tins  unexpected  courage 
disarmed  the  mob;  their  threats  were 
followed  by  shouts  of  approbation.  The 
Same  day  die  was  obDged  to  view  a  most 
fearful  spectacle,  for  six  hours,  on  her  way 
to  Paris.  Before  her  carriage  were  borne, 
on  pikes,  the  heads  of  two  guards ;  intox- 
icated fhries  surroimded  her,  with  the 
most  horrid  imprecations.  When  she 
was  asked  about  the  scene  that  had  just 
ended,  by  the  officers  of  justice,  who  de- 
snred  to  punish  the  guilty,  she  replied, 
*•  Never  will  I  accuse  one  of  tlie  king's 
subjects ;"  and  when  the  question  was 
repeated,  *^  I  have  seen  all,  I  have  heard 
all,  I  have  forgotten  all,"  was  her  answer. 
The  first  month  after  her  arrival  in  Paris, 
she  expended  300,000  li\Te8  in  redeem- 
ing clothes  pledged  by  the  poor  to  the 
pawnbrokers ;  but  all  her  benefits  were 
insufficient  to  appease  their  exaspemted 
minds.  In  1791,  when  Louis  XVI  deter- 
mined to  fiee,  she  followed  her  htisband, 
though  she  saw  the  attempt  was  finitless. 
From  Varennes,  she  was  brought  back  to 
the  Tuileries,  and  when  the  committee 
of  the  constituent  assembly  demanded  an 
explanation,  she  answered,  **  As  the  king 
wiebed  to  depart  with  his  children,  noth- 
ing in  tlie  world  could  hinder  me  from 
accompamrinff  him.  I  have  given  suffi- 
cient prooV,  for  these  two  years,  that  I 
woukl  never  desert  him.  What  made 
me  more  decided  on  that  point  was,  the 
firm  conviction  that  the  king  would  neier 
leave  France ;  if  he  had  wished  to  do  so, 
I  should  have  employed  every  effort  to 
restrain  hhn."  This  tempest  was  followed 
by  a  momentarr  calm.  In  the  meantime 
came  on  the  90th  of  June  and  die  lOtb 
of  August,  1793*    Prepared  for  whatever 
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iHigfat  happen  on  the  latter  of  these  days, 
the  queen  exerted  all  her  power  to  excite 
her  husband  to  meet  death  swcMd  in 
hand.  Led  with  him  into  the  le^latiye 
assembly,  she  heard  his  deposition  an- 
nounced, together  with  the  appointment 
of  his  judges,  and  then  went  with  him  to 
the  temple.  None  of  her  femde  attend- 
^onts  were  suffered  to  accompany  her. 
Here  she  occupied  the  only  comfortable 
chamber  with  her  daughter  and  the  prin- 
cess Elizabeth.  Close  bars  of  iron  se- 
cured the  window,  admitting  onl^  a 
glimmering  lieht^  She  now  exhibited 
the  full  strength  of  her  character.,  Inva- 
riably cahn  in  the  circle  of  her  friends, 
she  urged  them  to  disregard  sickness  and 
suffering.  When  Loms  XVI  informed 
her  of  his  condemnation,,  she  congratu- 
lated him  on  the  af^roaching  termination 
of  an  existence  so  painful,  and  the  unper- 
ishing  reward  that  should  crown  it.  Af- 
ter her  husband's  death,  she  asked  nothing 
of  the  convention  but  a  mourning-dress, 
which  she  wore  the  remainder  of  her 
daya  July  4,  1793,  she  was  separated 
from  her  son.  She  felt  that  this  separa- 
tion was  forever,  yet  her  finnness  was 
unchanged.  Aug.  5,  at  midnight,  she 
was  removed  to  the  keeper's  house.  A 
dark  and  damp  dungeon  here  was  her 
last  abode*  Oct  3,  the  convention  or- 
dered her  to  be  brought  before  the  revolu- 
tionary tribunal.  She  was  charged  with 
having  dissipated  the  finances,  exhausted 
the  public  treasury,  given  large  sums  out 
of  it  to  the  emperor,  with  having  corre- 
sponded with  foreign  enemies,  and  favored 
ciomestic  tumults.  But,  notwithstanding 
the  multitade  of  witnesses  who  were  ex- 
amined, no  evidence  could  be  brought 
against  her ;  and  herxlefender,  Chauveau- 
Lagarde,  exclaimed  justly,  ^  I  am  embar- 
rassed, not  to  find  answers,  but  plausible 
accusations."  BaiUy,  then  mayor  of  Paris, 
who  was  summoned  as  a  witness,  had  the 
courage  to  take  die  queen  into  his  protect 
tion,  without  hesitation,  and  to  censure, 
with  the  greatest  severifgr,  her  blood- 
tliirsty  accuser,  Fououier-TinviUe,  for  his 
testimony,  whieh  all  roi^ht  see  to  be 
false.  The  queen  herself  replied  to  all 
inauiries  with  ^firmness  and  decifton. 
When  Hubert  shamefully  accused  her 
of  having  seduced  her  own  son,  she  an- 
swered, with  the  deepest  indignation,  <*  I 
appeal  to  every  mother  here,  whetlier 
such  a.  crime  be  possible."  She  heard 
her  sentence  of  death  with  perfect  calm- 
ness, and  soon  gently  fell  asleep,  when 
f*he  was  carried  back  to  her  prison, 
*fler  sitting  18  hours.    The  next  day,  at 


11  o'clock,  she  ascended  the  cart  which 
conveyed  her  to  the  scaffold.  Great  ef- 
forts were  made  to  induce  the  people  to 
msuh  her  on  the  way,  but  a  deep  silence 
reigned.  The  charms  for  which  she  was 
once  so  celebrated  were  gone.  Grief 
had  distorted  her  features,  and,  in  the 
damp,,  unhealthy  prisdn,  ^  had  almost 
k)et  one  of  her  eyes.  Her  look  seemed 
to  fill  the  fierce  people  witli  awe-  At  12 
o'clock,  the  cart  arrived  at  the  place  of 
Louis  XV.  She  cast  back  a  long  look  at 
the  Tuileries,  and  then  ascended  tlie 
scafibld.  When  she  came  to  the  top,  she 
threw  herself  on  her  knees,  and  exclaim- 
ed, "O  God,  enlighten  and  afilect  my  ex- 
ecutioner! Farfewell,  njy  children,  for- 
ever ;  I  go  to  your  father !"  Thus  died 
the  queen  of  France,  Oct,.  16, 1793,  to* 
wards  the  close  of  the  38th  year  of  her 
a^e.  (See  Mork  ^^ntometUy  h  la  Con- 
aergerie ;  Frapn.  fiw*.  PtAL  par  It  CoTiUe 
de  nobianoj  Paris,  1824;  and  Mhn^  sur 
la  Vie  prwie  dt  Marit  Jirdaindttf  Hemt 
de  Frapnce^  &e.,  by  madame  Campan  (her 
reader),  5th  edition,  4  vols.,  Paris,  1823.^ 

Antoneli.0  of  Messenia.  (See  (H- 
Painting,) 

.AwTowiif  us  (Annius  Veru8),the  Philoso- 
pher, best  known  by  the  name  of  Marcus 
Aurelius^  bom  A.  D.  121,  ascended  the 
throne  A.  D.  161,  after  the  death  of  An- 
toninus Pius,  who  hftd  adopted  him.  He 
voluntarily  <itivided  the  empire  with  Lu- 
cius Verus  (see  the  succeeding  article), 
whom  he  made  emperor,  and  united 
in  manriage  with  his  daughter  Lucilla. 
Brought  up  and  instructed  by  Plutarch|« 
nephew  Sextus,  the  orator  Herodes  Atti- 
cus,  and  the  famous  jurist  L.  Voluaius 
Mecianus,  he  had  become  acquainted 
with  learned  men,  and  formed  a  particu- 
lar love  for  the  Stoic  philosophy.  While 
his  generals,  Statins  Priscus,  Avidius  Cas- 
sius,  Marcius  Verus  and  Fronto,  over- 
came the  Parthians,  conquered  Armenia, 
Babylon  and  Media,  and  destroyed  the 
great  city  Seleucia,  on  the  Tigris,  he  de- 
voted his  attention  to  Rome  and  Germa- 
ny. The  former  was  laid  waste  py  pesti- 
lence, famine  and  inundations,  the  conse- 
quences of  which  he  endeavored  to  miti< 
gate ;  the  latter  kept  the  Roman  territoi-> 
in  continual  alarm,  by  fiw}uent  invasions 
which,  however,  were  always  repulsed 
At  the  same  time,  he  undertook  to  im- 
prove the  morals  of  the  people,  and  the 
administration  of  justice.  Aiier  tlie  ter 
mination  of  the  Parthian  war,  both  em- 
perors celebrated  a  triumph,  and  assumed 
the  title  Parihicnn.  But  a  fearful  pesd- 
leuce  soon  broke  out,  with  which  tbd 
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eastern  anuy  infected  an  the  countries 
Uiey  passed  through*  In  addition  to  this, 
there  were  earthquakes,  inundations,  and 
a  universal  insurrection  on  the  confines 
of  the  empire,  from  Gaul  to  the  Black 
sea.  Both  emperors  went  to  Aquileia,  in 
order  to  attack  the  Marcomanni,  early  in 
the  spring.  A  part  of  the  enemy  sub- 
mitted for  a  time,  but  soon  toc^  up  amis 
again.  For  8  yeaxs,  they  foueht  with  va* 
rious  success.  -  Verus  died,  A.  D.  169,  in 
the  first  year  of  the  war.  A.  D.  174,  die 
enemy  invaded  Italy,  and,  as  the  treasury 
was  exhausted,  the  emperor  saw  himself 
reduced  .to  the  necessity  of  selling  the 
most  valuable  fiimiture  of  the  palace.  In 
the  following  campaigns,  the  Romans 
came  off  conquerors.  A.  D.  178,  when 
the  emperor,  in  the  city  Grran,  in  the  war 
against  the  Quadi,  was  surrounded  on 
eveiy  side  by  his  enemies,  he  was  re- 
duced to  extremity  firom  want  of  wateh 
A  fearfiil  tempest  arose,  a  sudden  shower 
refireshed  the  anT>y,  and  the  Quadi  were 
vanquished.  AHerwards,  the  Marcoman- 
ni, the  Quadi,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
barbarians,  sued  for  peace.  The  sedition 
of  the  Syrian  governor,  Avidius  Cassius, 
who  had  brought  Egypt  and  the  region 
within  mount  Taurus  to  own  his  author- 
ity, called  off  the  emperor  fix)m  his  con- 
quests ;  but,  before  he  reached  Asia,  the 
rebel  was  slain  by  his  own  party.  Aure- 
lius  pardoned  all  who  were  engaged  in 
the  revolt,  marched  in  triumph  to  Rome, 
and  busied  himself  about  the  internal 
concerns  of  the  empire,  till  new  incur- 
sions of  the  Marcomanni  compelled  him 
once  more  to  take  the  field.  He  con- 
quered the  enemy  several  times,  but  wa» 
taken  sick  at  Sirmium,  and  died,  accord- 
mg  to  Aurelius  Victor,  at  Yindobona,  in 
the  59th  year  of  his  age,  and  19th  of  his 
reign< — ^The  best  editions  of  the  Medi-» 
tations,  which  he  wrote  in  Greek,  and  in 
which  he  acknowledges  himself  a  fol- 
lower of  the  Stoics,  are  b^  Casaubon« 
London,  1643 ;  Moms,  Leipsic,  1775 ;  and 
ScUulz,  1802,  translated  by  Schulz  and 
Kulm,  with  annotations. — ^Aurelius  was 
one  of  the  best  emperors  who  over  gov- 
erned Rome,  although  his  philosophy 
and  the  natural  magnanimity  of  his  char- 
acter did  not  restrain  him  from  ordering 
the  persecution  of  the  Christians  in  Gauh 
AifTONiNus  Pius  (Titus  Aurelius  Ful- 
▼ius),  of  a  &mily  ori^ally  firom  Nismes, 
in  Gaul,  was  bom  at  Larinium,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Rome,  A.  D.  86.  His 
&ther,  Aurelius  Fulvius,  had  enjoyed  the 
consulship,  and,  A.  D.  120,  he  succeeded 
10  ibe  same  dignity.    He  was  one  of  the 


finir  persons  of  consular  rank,  among 
whom  Adrian  divided  the  supreme  ad- 
ministration of  Italy.  He  then  went,  as 
proconsul,  to  Asia,  and,  after  his  return  to 
Rome,  became  more  jond  more  the  object 
of  Adrian's  confidence.  By  his  vvife, 
Faustina,  the  daughter  of  Annius  Vems, 
whose  licentious  conduct  he  wisely  eil- 
deavored  to  conceal  firom  the  view  of  the 
worid,  be  had  4  children.  They  all  died 
but  Faustina,  who  afterwards  became  the 
wife  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  A.  D.  138,  he 
was  adopted  by  Adrian,  "for  which  reason 
he,  in  his  turn,  adopted  L.  Vents  and  M. 
Annius  Vems  (Marcus  AureUus).  The 
same  year,  he  ascended  the  throne,  and 
under  him  the  empire  enjoyed  tranquil- 
lity  and  happiness.  Temperate  imd  sim- 
ple in  his  private  life,  ever  ready  to  assist 
the  necessitous,  an  admirer  of  vurtue  and 
wisdom,  be  was  truly  the  ftther  of  his 
people.  He  often  repeated  those  beauti- 
fiil  words  of  Scipio,  >''  I  had  rather  pre- 
serve the  life  of  a  citiz^i  than  destroy  a 
thousand  enemies."  His  wise  frugality 
enabled  him  to  diminish  the  ta^fes.  The 
peraecutions  of  the  Christians  he  ^>eedily 
abolished.  He  carried  on  but  a  few  wars, 
viz.  in  Britam,  where  he  extended  the 
Roman  dominion,  and,  by  raising  a  new 
wall,  put  a  stop  to  the  desolating  inva- 
sions of  the  Picts  and  Scots.  The  senate 
gave  him  the  surname  Ptu9,  i.  e.  remark- 
able ftHT  filial  affection,  because,  in  grati- 
tude to  the  memory  of  Adrian,  his  second 
father,  he  had  built  a  temple  in  honor  of 
him.  Conflagrations,  floods  and  earth- 
auakes  spread  desolation  in  many  places 
during  his  reign,  but  his  g^^oeroaty  did 
much  to  mitigate  the  consequences  of 
tiiese  unhappy  events.  He  died  A.  D. 
161, 74  years  old,  having  reigned  23  years. 
His  remains  were  deposited  in  the  tomb 
of  Adrian.  The  senate  built  a  pillar  to 
hift  memory,  which  is  yet  standing,  under 
the  name  of  the  «^(ntottm«  column.  The 
whole  kingdom  lamented  him,  and  the 
following  emperors  assumed  his  name  as 
an  honor.  It  has  been  said  of  him,  ^  He 
is  almost  the  only  monarch  that  has  lived 
wi&out  spilling  the  blood  of  his  countiy- 
men  or  his  enemiea" 

Antoninus,  the  wall 'of;  a  barrier 
erected  by  the  Romans  across  the  isthmus 
between  the  Fortfi  and  the  Clyde.  It 
was  constmcted  A.  D.  140,  and  consisted 
of  a  ditch,  fit>ra  12  to  14  feet  wide,  the 
wall  being  formed  of  the  earth  that  was 
thrown  up.  This  wall  is  now  nearly  de- 
molished by  the  ploughshare.  General 
Roy,  in  his  35th  plate,  has  traced  its 
eoufse,  and  given  plans  of  the  station 
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belonging  to  it  This  wall  was  the  third 
nunpart  ouilt  by  the  Romans  against  the 
inciiTBions  of  the  North  Britons.  It  is 
called,  bv  the  people  in  the^idghborhood, 

GrahamU  dyki 

Antokio,  Nicholas;  a  native  of  Seville 
in  Spain ;  bom  in  the  year  1617.  After 
22  years  spent  at  Rome,  in  the  capacity 
of  agent-general  for  Spain,  he  returned  to 
Madrid,  and  obtained  a  seat  at  the  coun- 
cil-boani,  His  works  are,  Bikliotheca 
Hispana  Vetvs^  in  2  folio  volumes;  De 
JSmio,  Ub,  iUp  folio,  published  in  1659; 
BibliMeea  Hisfona  Jvbva,  ^  vols,  folio, 
1672,  reprinted  in  1783;  and  Censvra  de 
AutoricwFo&ulig,  folio,  174^.  His  library 
was  of  great  valuer    He  died  1684. 

AriTomo,  St. ;  a  Dutch  fort  of  Axim, 
on  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa.  It  bejongs 
to  the  West  India  company. — ^This  is  also 
a  name  of  one  of  the  cape  de  Verd  islands, 
separated  £rom  St.  Vincent  by  a  nar- 
row, navigable  channel,  15  miles  broad. 
The  inhabitants,  mostly  Negroes,  about 
500  in  number,  live,  notwithstanding  all 
the  plenty  of  the  island,  in  wretched 
poverty.    Lon.  0°  26^  E. ;  lat.  1^  ^  N. 

•  ARTomus,  Marcus,  the  triumvir,  son 
of  the  praetor,  and  grandson  of  the  orator 
of  the  same  name,  bom  86  vears  B.  C, 
was  connected  with  the  ^mily  of  Csesar 
by  his,  mother  Julia,  a  lady  of  distin- 
guished excellence.  Debauchery  and 
prodigality  marked  his  youth.  To  study 
eloquence  and  the  art  of  war,  he  went  to 
Greece,  and  from  tbenoe  followed  the 
consul  Gabinius  on  a  campaign  in  Syria. 
He  showed  much  activity  and  courage 
here,  as  well  as  in  Egypt,  where  he  aided 
in  the  estabhshment  of  Ptolemy  Aule- 
tes«  The  soldiers,  whom  he  treated  with 
extreme  generosity,  indulgence  and  con- 
fidence, conceived  a  strong  affection  for 
him.  In  Rome,  he  united  with  Curio,  and, 
like  him,  supported  the  party  of  Csesar. 
He  became  augur  and  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  but  some  of  his  projects  excited  such 
odium  against  him,  that,  with  Curio  and 
Cassius  Longinus,  he  lOied  for  refuge  to 
the  camp  of  Caesar.  This  became  one  of 
the  pretences  for  civil  war.  At  the  break- 
ing out  of  this  war  between  CaBsar  and 
Pompey,  A.  was  appointed  by  Caesar 
commander-in-chief  in  Italy:  he  ftfter^ 
wards  led  a  considerable  force  to  Epinis^ 
to  his  assistance.  In  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salia,  he  commanded  the  left  winff,  and 
afterwards  returned  to  Rome  with  the 
appointment  of  master  of  tlie  horse  and 
^vemor  of  Italy.  He  degraded  himself 
so  deeply  by  acts  of  excess  and  violence, 
that,  on  his  return,  Caesar  treated  hira 


with  great  coldness.  About  this  time,  he 
married  Fulvia,  the  widow  of  Clodius, 
who  lonjp  ruled  hin^  When  Cassar 
returned  Som  Spain,  A.  regained  his  fitvcnr 
by  Uie  basest  flattery,  and,  B.  C.  44,  be- 
eame  his  colleague  in  the  consulship.  At, 
the  LupercaUOf  he  threw  himself  pubficlr 
at  Cassiar's  feet,  and  thrice  offer^  him  a{ 
diadeni,  which  he  exhibited  ahiid  th^ 
du>uts  of  the  people.  Soon  after  CaBSBi^ 
was  assassinated,  and  A.  woidd  havQ 
shared  the  same  fate,  had  not  Bratus^ 
who  hoped  to  gain  him  over  for  thcl 
republic,  stood  up  in  his  defence.  Aj^ 
delivered,  over  the  body  of  Caesar,  a  fii^ 
neral  oration,  in  the  coiirae  of  which  h^ 
spread  out  his  garment  stained  with  hloodl, 
and  thus  excited  the  people  to  anger  and 
revenge.  The  murderers  were  diHged 
to  flee,  and  A*  Icm^  ruled  with  unlimitea| 
power.  After  havmg  many  times  quar- 
relled with  young  Oc^vius,  the  heir  of 
Caescu*,  who  aspired  to  the  supreme  pow- 
er, and,  from  political  motives,  took  the 
side  of  the  senate,  he  was  reconciled  to 
hini,  and  went  with  an  army  to  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  the  ffoveniment  of  which  fell  to  his 
share,  and  laid  raege  to  Mutina,  which 
Deoimus  Brutus  v^antly  defended.  In 
the  mean  time,  Cicero  deUvered  his  fe- 
mous  orations  against  him.  The  senate 
declared  him  a  public  enemy,  and  botk 
consuls,  Hirtius  and  Pa^sa,  accompanied 
by  Octavius,  met  him  in  the  field.  At 
first,  A.  vanquished  Pansa  in  a  bloody 
battle,  but  Hirtius  hastened  to  his  aid,,and 
A.  was  subdued.  Both  consuls,  however, 
fell,  and  Octavius  took  the  head  of  the 
repid)lican  army.  A.  fled  with  his  troops 
over  the  Alps,  amid  great  difliculties  and 
privations.  Lepidus  then  commanded 
m  Gaul,  and  A*  fled  to  his  camp  in 
mourning  garments,  and  soon  gained  the 
affections  of  the  army»  so  that  Lepidus 
was  obliged  to  resign  the  command  to 
him.  Plancus,  also,  and  PolUo,  strength- 
ened his  party  with  tlieir  forces ;  so  that 
A.,  who,  a  short  time  before,  had  fled 
from  Italy,  returned  now  at  the  bead  of 
23  lemons  and  10,000  horse.  Octavius, 
who  had  hitherto  appeared  to  be  a  sup- 
porter of  the  senate,  and  a  defender  of 
republican  fi^doiB,  now  suflTered  the 
mask  to  fall  ofll  He  marched  against  A. 
and  Lepidus,  and,  on  the  small  island  of 
Reno,  not  for  from  Bologna,  or,  according 
to  some,  on  the  island  of  Panaro,  near 
Modena,  had  that  memorable  meeting 
with  them,  in  which  they  divided  among 
themselves  the  whole  Roman  woridl 
Here  they  decided  upon  the  proscriptiim 
of  theur  nmtnal  enemiea:  each  gave  up 
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bn  (nends  to  the  other.  Upon  this,  the 
triufnviri  marched  to  Rome,  and  their 
ete\m  were  marked  with  murder  and 
rapine  throughout  Italy.  A.  caused  Cice- 
ro's head  and  right  hand  to  be  fixed  up, 
as  a  spectacle,  on  that  same  rostrum  frOm 
which  his  eloquence  liad  so  often  i>eea 
victorious.  300  senators  and  2000  knights 
perished  in  this  proscription.  Wlien  the 
sum  of  money  necessary  for  the  war  wa& 
procured,  viz. 200,000,000  sesterces  (about 
6,300,000  dollars),  and  the  triumviri  had 
appointed  magisurates  for  several  yeam, 
B.  C.  42,  A.  and  Octavius  departed  for 
Macedonia,  where  the  united  forces  of 
their  enemies,  Brutus  and  Cassius,  formed 
a  powerful  anny.  At  Philippi,  A.  com-f 
manded  in  an  engagement  against  Cas- 
wus,  who,  when  he  perceived  the  event  \ 
of  the  fatal  battle,  ordered  one  of  hisj 
slaves  to  stab  him.  After  the  second  bat-f 
tie,  Brutun,  also,  destroyed  himself  Atj 
the  sight  of  his  body,  A.  discovered  tliel 
deepest  emotion,  covered  it  with  hisj 
cloak,  and  gave  orders  that  it  should  be 
interred  wjth  the  highest  honors.  He  ' 
then  went  to  Greece,  visited  the  pubhc 
schools  at  Athens,  and  manifested  his 
admiration  of  this  oity>  splendid  even  iu 
its  ruins.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Asia. 
In  Cilicia,  he  ordered  Cleopatra,  queen 
of  Egypt,  to  apologize  for  her  insolent 
behavior  to  the  triumviri.  She  appeared 
in  person,  and  her  channs  fettered  him 
forever.  He  followed  her  to  Alexandria, 
where,  in  a  constant  course  of  dissipation, 
be  bestowed  not  even  a  thought  upon  the 
afiairs  of  the  world,  till  he  was  aroused 
by  a  report  that  hostihties  had  com- 
menced in  Italy,  between  his  wife^  Ful- 
via,  and  Octavius.  A  short  war  followed, 
which  was  decided  in  favor  of  Octavius, 
before  the  airival  of  A.  In  Italy.  The 
death  of  Fulvia  facilitated  a  reconcilia- 
tion, which  was  sealed  by  the  marriage 
of  A.  with  Ociavia,  the  sister  of  Octavius. 
The  two  armies  made  a  new  division  of 
the  Roman  dominions.  A.  obtained  the 
East,  Octavius  the  West.  For  mere  form, 
Africa  was  consigned  to  the  feeble  Lepi- 
dus.  With  Sextus  Pomi)ey,  who  ruled 
the  Mediterranean,  a  treaty  was  ma<le. 
Upon  this,  A.  went  to  Athens,  made  a 
campaign  against  the  Parthians,  which 
brought  him  hut  little  honor,  and  then 
returned  to  Italy.  By  tlie  inter|)osition 
of  Octavia,  there  appeared  to  be  fierfect 
harmony  between  the  triumviri ;  but,after 
bis  return  to  Asia,  A.  gave  himself  up  to 
a  most  abandoned  course  of  hfe;  tavbhed 
upon  Cleopatra,  without  rep;ard  to  tho 
interests  of  the  state,  whole  kingdoms  and 
VOL.  f.  25 


provinces ;  and  exercised  the  most  open 
injustice.  After  a  second  disgracefbl 
campaign  against  the  Parthians,  he  took 
Artava^es,  king  of  Armenia,  prisoner, 
by  treachery,  accusing  him  of  want  of 
fidelity ,^  and  carried  him,  in  triumph,  to 
Alexandria.  Octavius  excited  against  A. 
the  displeasure  of  the  Romans,  by  a  rela- 
tion or  his  conduct  War  between  the 
two  rivals  waa  inevitable,  and  both  began 
to  prepare  for  it.  Amid  a  round  of 
pleasures,  A.  neglected  his  most  impor- 
tant aftairs,  and  mled  the  island  of  Samoa, 
the  rendezvous^  of  his  troops,  with  musi- 
cians and  revellers,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
divorced  Octavia.  These  measures  were 
followed  by  disapprobation  as  universal 
as  the  knowledge  of  Octavia's  magna- 
nirnity  and  the  hatred  of  Cleopatra'^  arro- 
nmce.  At  length,  war  was  declared  at 
Rome  against  the  queen  of  Egypt,  and 

A.  was  deprived  of  his  consulship  and 
government.  Each  party  assembled  its 
forces,  and  A.  lost,  in  the  naval  battle  at 
Actium  (a,  v.),  B.  C.  31  ^  the  dominion  of 
the  worid.  He  disgracefully  followed 
Cleopatra  in  her  flignt.  The  army  on 
land  waited  in  vain  for  his  arrival,  and  at 
last  surrendered  to  the  conqueron  Upon 
this,  he  went  to  Libya,  where  a  consider- 
al>le  host,  which  he  had  left  there,  was 
his  last  hope.  On  his  arrival,  he  per- 
ceived that  it  had  embraced  the  party  of 
Octavius,  and  his  giief  on  the  discovery 
was  so  great,  that  he  was,  with  much  dif- 
ftculty,  prevented  from  committing  sui- 
cide. He  returned  to  Egypt,  and  hved 
in  obscmity,  till  Cleopatra  succeeded  in 
bringing  him  back  to  her  palace  and  to 
his  former  mode  of  life.  Her  festivals 
were  interrupted  by  the  arrivaf  of  Octa- 
vius, who  refused  all  proposals  of  sub- 
mission. At  his  appearance  before 
Alexandria,  A.  seemed  to  recover  all  his 
former  courage.  He  marched  out  at  the 
head  of  his  cavalry,  and  repulsed  tlie 
hostile  forces;  but  aflerwards,  deserted 
by  the  Egyptian  fleet  and  bis  army,  and 
suspecting  that  he  was  betrayed  by  Cleo- 
patra, he  again  lost  his  courage.  He 
retu^d  to  the  p:ilace  of  the  queen,  in  order 
to  take  vengeance  upon  her;  she  fled, 
however,  and  deceived  him  by  a  false 
report  of  lier  deatii.  Resolved  to  die 
with  her,  he  fell  upon  his  own  sword, 

B.  C.  30.  Plutarch  relates,  that  A.  com- 
manded his  slave  Eros  to  slay  him ;  tho 
slave,  pretending  to  be  ready  to  obey, 
requested  him  to  lum  awav  his  foce,  and 
then,  stabbing  himself,  fell  dead  at  his 
feet.  Moved  oy  this  exhibition  of  heroic 
aftection,  A.  threw    himself  upon   the 
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same  sword.  On  being  told  that  Cleopa- 
tra was  still  alive,  he  cause<l  himself  to  be 
carried  into  her  {Presence,  that  he  might 
^die  in  her  arms.  (See  Jiugustus  and 
CleopaJtru.) 
AivToicr,  Mark.  (^eeMUmius^  Marcus,) 
Antraigues  (Emanuel  Louis  Henry 
Jjauney),  comte  d'.  This  man,  who  be- 
CHmie  distinguished  as  a  statesman  during 
the  revolution,  was  bom  in  Bivarais.  His 
tutor,  the  famous  abb^  Maury,  early  cul- 
tivated his  talents  for  a  splendid  and  cap- 
tivating, thouffh  unsubstantial  eloquence. 
He  mc^e  the  nrst  public  display  of  his  tal- 
ents in  th6  renowned  Mhiwire  swr  Us  iltais 
Cr^rUrauXy  leurs  Droits  et  la  Maniere  de  Us 
eofwoquer^  A.  D.  1788,  in  which  his  love 
of  liberty,  extending  to  the  entire  condem- 
nation of  all  despotic  governments,  and 
the  justification  of  resistance,  was  ex- 
pressed with  such  force,  that,  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  age,  the  work  was  honored 
with  the  greatest  applause,  and  may  justly 
be  regarded  «s  one  of  the  first  sparks  tW 
light^  the  fiame  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion. But  when  he  was  appointed  depu- 
ty to  the  states  general,  in  1789,  he 
defended  the  privileges  of  hereditary 
nobility,  was  amon^  those  who  most  vio- 
lently opposed  the  mtended  union  of  the 
three  estates,  and  voted  for  a  constitution 
fixing  the  rights  of  man,  or  rather  of  citi- 
zens, in  which  he  declared  the  \'eto  of 
the  king  an  incUspensable  support  of  mon- 
archy. In  1790,  he  left  tne  assembly, 
renounced  "his  oath  of  citizenship,  with 
certain  Ihnitations,  was  accused  of  dis- 
turbing the  public  peace,  openly  defended 
himself,  and  then  went  to  retersburg 
and  Vienna,  engaged,  continually,  in 
diplomatic  business.  He  was  now  the 
most  zealous  defender  of  monarchy  and 
the  Bourlrons.  Having  been  sent  from 
Russia  to  italy,  in  1798,  he  was  imprison- 
ed, by  order  of  BonapQote,  at  Milan.  His 
wife,  the  renowned  opera  singer  St.  Hu- 
berti,  procured  for  him  tho  means  of 
escape.  He  returned  to  Vienna,  and  then 
to  Russia,  where,  in  1803,  he  was  made 
counsellor  -of  state  by  Alexander  I,  and 
sent  on  public  business  to  Dresden.  He 
wrote  here  a  remarkable  work  against 
Napoleon — Fragment  du  ISme  lAvre  de 
Polybii  tnnmi  sur  U  Mont  Mios.  Afler 
his  return  to  Rusda,  be  feund  mealis  to 
become  acquainted  vnth  the  secret  arti- 
cles of  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  went  to  Eng- 
land, and  communicated  them  to  the 
ministry,  by  which  means  his  influence 
became  so  great,  that  Canning  did  noth- 
ing in  relation  to  France  without  his 
advice.    He  maintained  bis  diplomatic 


connexions,  especially  in  France,  and  was 
eveiy  where  esteemed  one  of  the  first 
politicians  on  tlie  stase.  In  spite  of  his 
attachment  to  the  Bourbons,  and  his 
numerous  struggles  in  their  behalf,  he  did 
not  succeed  in  gaining,  entirely,  the  con- 
fidence of  Louis  XVIIL  In  1812,  he  was 
murdered,  in  a  village  near  London,  to- 
gether with  his  wife,  by  his  servant  Lo- 
renzo, an  Italian,  who,  inmiediately  afler, 
shot  himself  also. 

Antwerp  {Anoers^  French;  Amberes^ 
Spanish;  ^nlt^y7»en,German  and  Dutch); 
a  large,  well-built  capital  of  a  province  of 
the  same  name  in  the  Netherlands,  which, 
in  1814,  was  formed  out  of  the  former 
marquisate  of  A.  and  the  lordship  of 
Medihn,  which,  under  the  French  gov- 
ernment, had  composed  the  department 
of  the  two  Nethes.  The  provmce  con- 
tains 1017  square  miles,  and  287,347  in- 
habitants. The  city  hes  on  the  Scheldt ; 
E.  Ion.  4"  in ;  N.  lat  51°  I2f.  The  largest 
vessels  can  ascend  the  river  to  the  whar& 
o^  A.  on  8  chief  canals  and  3  basins,  built 
by  the  French.  The  city  contains  60,000 
inhabitants,  is  stronglv  fortified,  has  a  cit- 
adel, more  than  10,000  houses,  amon^ 
whjch  is  the  magnificent  exchange,  the 
oldest  in  Europe;  also  the.  council-house, 
the  cathedral,  in  which  Rubens  (whose 
family  was  from  A.)  Ues  buried,  the  amplo 
house  of  the  Ostrelins  (the  former  ware- 
house of  the  Hanseatic  league),  &c.  A. 
is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  conta'ms  an  acade- 
my of  sciences,  an  academy  of  painting 
and  sculpture,  a  medico-surgical  school, 
and  a  marine  arsenal.  Its  manufactures 
of  laces,  sugar,  white  lead,  Utmus,  cotton 
cloth  and  fine  thread  are  very  important. 
Its  sewing-silk,  black  silk  stuff  and  print- 
ers' ink  are  known  throughout  Europe^. 
Its  commerce  has  greatly  increased  since 
the  Scheldt  was  once  more  opened ;  and, 
in  1828,  955  vessels,  amongst  which  wero 
73  from  America,  entered  this  port.  Be- 
fore the  war  of  the  Netherlands  with 
Spain,  A.  was  even  more  important  than 
Amsterdam,  which  increased  very  much 
by  the  decline  of  A.,  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury. At  that  time,  the  Scheldt  wa:* 
covered  with  vessels  belonging  to  all  na- 
tions, of  which,  at  one  time,  2500  lay  in 
the  harbor.  An  animated  description  of 
the  commerce  and  activity  of  A.,  at  that 
period,  is  given  in  Schiller's  introduction 
to  his  Thirty  Years'  War.  It  then  had 
200,000  inhabitants,  and  the  HansOy  the 
famous  league  of  the  Hanse  towns,  had 
numerous  warehouses  here.  The  first 
blow  WBS  given  to  its  prosperity  by  the 
nciemoroble  siege  under  tne  prince  of^  Par- 
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ipa,  in  1585,  and  U  was  entirely  ruined 
l)y  the  closing  of  its  harbor  after  the 
peace  of  Westphalia.  Joseph  II  attempt- 
ed in  Vain  to  open  tlie  Scheldt.  Tliis 
was  not  done  till  after  the  conquest  of  the 
Austrian  Netherlands  by  the  French. 
The  Scheldt  was  then  declared  free,  and 
commerce  would  soon  have  I'evived,  had 
not  Napoleon  niade  the  place  a  mihtaiy 
depot.  In  18145  it  waa  besieged  by  the 
English  and  Saxons  under  Graham,  and 
defended  by  Camot,  who  did  not  surren- 
der it  till  the  5th  of  May,  after  the  armis- 
tice with  Monsieur  had  been  concluded. 
Camot*8  conduct  was  such,  that  he  gained 
the  admiration  of  all  soldiers  and  mihtary 
connoisseurs,  and  the  love  of  the  people 
of  A.,  though  they  hated  the  French,  and 
suffered  much  from  the  siege.  Van  Dyk, 
both  the  TenieiB,  Seyher,  Crayer,  Floris 
and  BriU  were  bom  here. 

Anubis  ;  one  of  the  most  distinffuished 
deities  of  the  Egyptians.  At  nr^t,  he 
was  worshipped  under  the  form  of  a  dog ; 
afterwards,  under  tliat  of  a  man  with  a 
dog's  head ;  hence  he  was  termed  C^- 
cephahts.  Tradition  calls  him  a  son  of 
Osiris  by  Nephthys,  whom  he  naistook 
for  Isis.  When  jsis  was  convinced  of 
this  by  the  lotus  wreath  left  with  Neph- 
thys by  Osuis,  she  sought  out  the  child, 
exposed  by  hiff  mother  for  fcar  of  Typhon, 
discovered  him,  with  the  help  of  a  dog, 
educated  him,  and  found  in  him  a  faith- 
ful guard  and  attendant  A.  guards  the 
gods  as  the  dog  guards  men.  So  says 
rlutarch.  According  to  Diodorujs  Osiris 
was  accompanied  on  his  expeditions  by 
A.,  and  Macedon,  another  of  his  sons. 
A.  carried  a  helmet  covered  with  a  dog's 
skin,  and  was  therefore  worshipped  in 
the  form  of  a  dog. — According  to  the 
astronomical  theology  of  the  Eg}  ptians, 
he  was  the  7th  among  the  8  gods  of  the 
first  class,  and  desigiiated  tlie  planet  Mer- 
cury, as  did  also  PiemdeSj  the  more  com- 
mon name  of  the  planet  He  was,  conse- 
quently, lord  of  the  ascendant  for  an  hour 
of  the  day,  and  genius  of  wisdom.  His 
origmal  form  was  derived,  probably,  firom 
the  worship  of  the  dog  among  the  Egyp- 
tians, who  regarded  him  as  the  god  of 
hunting ;  then  he  became,  accor£ug  to 
Zoega,  a  guardian  spirit  in  general,  a 
protector  of  the  gCKls.  The  Greeks 
recognised  in  bun  their  Hermes,  with 
whom,  therefore,  he  became  confounded. 

AifviLLE,  Jean  Baptiste  Bourguignon 
d',  first  geographer  of  the  Idng,  pension- 
noire  of  the  academy  of  inscr^ons  and 
fine  arts,  &€.,  was  born  at  Pans,  in  1697. 
A  mapy  which  chance  put  into  his  hands, 


awakened  Ids  love  for  geosraphy,  at  the 
age  of  12.  He  began  to  wetch  regions 
mentioned  in  the  Roman  historians,  and 
directed  all  his  studies  to  geography.  He 
read  the  ancients  only  to  ascertain  the 
position  of  cities,  and  to  fix  the  limits  of 
the  remote  kingdoms,  of  which  we  find 
traces  in  history.  Thus  he  ei^'ly  acquired 
an  extensive  knowledgfe  of  geography, 
became  acquainted  with  the  learned,  and, 
at  the  age  of  22,  received  the  office  of 
geographer  to  the, king.  He  now  began 
to  examine  and  set  hi  order  the  mass  of 
his  knowledge,  and  acquired  a  nice  tact, 
resembling  iuatinct,  which  was  the  result 
of  ingenious  and  caTefbl  eomparison. 
Almost  every  where,  his  accuracy  was 
rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  truth.  The 
highest  estimation  is  due  to  him  as  a  critic, 
and  most  of  liis  opinions  and  conjectures 
have  been  verified  by  later  inquiries  on 
the  spot  He  had  published  211  maps 
^md  plans,  and  78  treatises.  His  atlas  of 
ancient  Egypt  is  the  most  deserving. 
His  Orbia  VeUnhusnotuijimdhMOrbis  Ro- 
mantis,  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  all  who 
read  ancient  history.  So,  also,  his  maps 
of  Gaul,  Italy  and  Greece.  His  maps  of  the 
same  countries  for  the  middle  ages  are  of 
equal  vdue.  His  maps  of  nHMiem  times 
are  as  good  as  could  be  fbrmed  of 
the  materials  in  his  possession.  He  wa.s 
modest  and  unassuming,  although  too 
irritable  when  censured.  The  natural 
delicacy  of  his  constitution,  did  not  hin- 
der him  from  laboring  15  hours  daily. 
Two  years  before  his  death,  his  mental 
powers  sunk  beneath  the  infirmities  of 
age.  Ho  died  in  1782.  His  valuable 
collection  of  maps  was  purchased  by  the 
government  in  1779. 

AoNiAjj  Mounts  1  Parnassus  (q.v.) ;  the 
residence  of  the  Muses.  The  name  Aoma 
was  sometimes  eiven  to  a  part  of  Boeotia. — 
AonicUs ;  one  of  the  many  names  ffiven  to 
tlie  Muses,— ^6nes  (aovti)  were  a  ^ain  of 
mountains,  of  which  Helicon  was  one. 

Aorta;  the  great  artery,  which  rises 
immediately  out  of  the  left  ventricle  of 
the  heart  It  is  divided  into  two  grand 
trunks,  distinguished  by  the  epithets  as- 
cending and  £scen^ng.    (See  Artery,) 

Apakaoe;  an  allowance  which  the 
younger  princes  of  a  reigning  house  (m 
which  the  right  of  primogeniture  prevails, 
as  is  now  generally  the  case)  receive  fitini 
the  revenues  of  the  country,  that  they 
may  be  enabled  to  live  in  a  manner  be- 
coming their  rank.  It  consists  mostly  in 
money,  with  the  use  of  a  princely  castle 
and  huntini^grounds,  attended,  fi^quent- 
ly,  with  the  right  of  jurisdiction  over 
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these  domains.  Whto  it  is  once  fixed,  it 
passes  to  the  descendants  of  the  apanagcd 
princes,  sprung  from  a  lawfol  marriage, 
of  a  suitable  rank,  and,  in  their  detiiult, 
commonly  falls  into  the  hands  of  the 
reigning  sovereign.  Sometimes  it  is 
added  to  the  possessions  of  tlie  sm^^inff 
cmanc^ed  princes.  A  tract  of  land  with 
the  right  of  ruling  it,  set  aside  for  an 
apanage,  is  called  paragium. 

Ape.  This  designation,  often  nidi»- 
criminately  applied  to  the  members  of  the 
monkey  tribe,  was  first  properly  restricted 
by  Ray,  the  precursor  of  Linn»U9^  to  thos^ 
quadrumanous  aniptals  which,  m  struc- 
ture, ^ost  closely  approximate  to  the  hu- 
man configuration.  In  speaking  of  apes 
as  distinguished  from  monkeys,  we  have 
reference  to  those  genera  of  the  great 
family  quadrumanOy  which  have  neither 
tails  nor  cheek-pouches,  attain  nearly 
to  human  height^  and  present  a  facial 
angle,  varying  from  65°  to  30°.  The 
apes  at  present  known  are  classed  dif- 
ferently by  different  naturalists:  Cuvier 
considers  them  all  as  species  of  one 
genus;  Desmarest,  whose  arrangement, 
in  this  instance,  we  prefer,  places  them 
imder  the  three  genera,  trogUxMes,  pi- 
tJucus  and  pongo^  the  2d  of  which  he 
divides  into  two  sub-genera,  orangs 
proper^  having  no  gluteal  callosities,  and 
giboonSf  or  long-armed  apes,  having  cal- 
losities. The  species  are,  troglodytes 
nigtr,  the  chimpanzee  or  oran^-otang, 
which  is  a  native  of  Africa,  especially  of 
the  coasts  of  Angola  and  Congo ;  pithe- 
CU8  satynia,  the  red  orang,  found  m  the 
most  eastern  parts  of  Southern  Asia,  par- 
ticularly in  Cochin  China,  Borneo  and 
Malacca ;  pithecus  Iwr,  the  sreat  gib))on, 
a  native  of  the  Molucca  i^ands,  Coro- 
fnandel,  &c.;  ptthecus  Uuciscxu^  the 
wotMJDou  (so  called  on  account  of  its  cry), 
found  in  the  same  countries;  pithecus 
syniftdylus  or  siamangt  and  the  pithecus 
a^is  or  active  gibbon,  both  from  Suma- 
tra. As  to  the  pongo,  Cuvier  has  giVen 
excellent  reasons  for  believing  it  to  be 
nothing  but  the  first-mentioned  species  in 
a  state  of  maturity. — Like  all  me  four- 
handed  animals,  the  apes  are  destined  to 
live  among  the  branches  of  trees,  and  are 
especially  adapted,  from  their  size  and 
strength,  to  occupy  lai^e  forests.  All  of 
them  have  the  power  of  assuming  a  near- 
ly erect  position,  thougli  on  the  ground 
this  is  by  no  means  convenient,  as  they 
stand  upon  the  outer  edges,  being  unable 
to  apply  the  {minis  of  the  posterior  hands 
fairiy  against  the  soil,  and  require  n  staf!^ 
or  other  support,  to  maintain  this  attitude, 


except  when  they  have  been  taui^t  to 
stand  erect  by  man. — They  generally  live 
in  troops,  and  some  of  the  species  are 
said  to  construct  a  sort  of  hut  of  leaves, 
as  a  defence  against  the  weather.  They 
defend  themselves  with  clubs,  and  empkjy 
these  weapons  with  considerable  effect, 
even  against  the  human  race.  They  are 
frugivorous  in  a  state  of  nature,  but,  from 
the  resemblance  of  their  teeth  to  those 
of  the  human  species,  it  is  very  evident 
that  their  diet  may  be  almost  as  various 
as  that  of  man.  Some  of  them,  the  gib- 
bons, are  very  remarkable,  from  the 
exceeding  length  of  their  superior  extrem- 
ities, the  arm  being  so  long  that  the  hands 
hang  near  the  ground  when  the  animal  is 
in  the  erect  position.  This  angular  con- 
formation serves  to  adapt  these  creatures 
to  their  situations,  in  a  manner  which 
would '  scarcely  be  imagined,  without 
having  been  witnessed.  They  spend 
their  days  chiefly  upon  the  tops  and 
branches  of  iofly  trees,  canes  and  bam- 
boos, and,  in  passing  from  one  to  the 
other,  are  forced  to  make  great  leaps. 
The  advantage  of  their  vast  length  of  limb 
is  then  rendered  evident,  as  the  pibbons 
would  be  unable  to  clinff  with  then*  hind- 
er hands  to  a  lon^,  flexile  branch,  swayed 
in  various  directions  by  the  breeze,  wero 
it  not  that  they  can  maintain  their  posi- 
tion by  bcdancing  themselves  with  their 
long  arms.  On  the  tofliest  branches  of 
the  gigantic  eastern  forest  trees,  troopt?  of 
these  animals  are  seen  sitting  balanced  ii) 
perfect  securit}',  and  some  of  the  species 
at  sunrise  and  sunset  scream  fbrth  discord- 
ant cries  from  such  positions.  If  any 
circumstances  occur  to  disturb  these  ori- 
sons, the  apes  disappear  with  amazing 
celerity  into  the  depths  of  the  fon»i, 
fringing  from  tree  to  tree, swinging  them- 
selves to  great  distances  by  their  long 
arms,  and  catching  as  readily  at  the  next 
object  with  the  posterior  hands.  The 
orangs  of  Borneo  attain  to  the  greatest 
size,  growing  to  be  five  or  six  feet  high ; 
and  travellers  speak  of  apes  of  a  still 
larger  size.  They  are  represented,  with 
justice,  as  terrible  animals,  and  are  en- 
dowed with  unexampled  strength  of  limb, 
one  adult  ape  being  more  than  a  match 
for  several  unarmed  men.  They  cause 
mucli  terror  to  the  natives  residing  near 
tfieir  haunts,  and  commit  great  ravages 
among  the  plantations  of  fruit,  &c. — The 
orang  most  frcqtiently  exhibited  and 
closely  observed  in  captivity  is  the  chim- 
panzee, jocko  or  wild  man  of  the  woods, 
commonly  called  crang-otang  (&  irajg- 
lodytes,  L.)    This  species  is  an  inhiibitaiil 
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of  Africa,  ajid  especially  of  the  coasts  of 
Congo  and  Angola.  In  the  proponions 
of  its  members,  and  form  of  the  head,  it 
most  closely  resembles  the  human  kind. 
It  is  a  veiy  arousing,  though,  at  the  same 
time,  an  unproductive  employment,  to 
read  the  monstrous  exaggerations  and 
ridiculous  fables,  which  have  been  writ- 
ten of  this  auimaJ  by  various  learned 
authors.  As  they  are  always  obtained 
when  very  young,  they  are  trained  to  the 
performance  of  actions,  which  their  ex- 
nibitors  afterwards  are  careful  to  say  have 
been  acquired  by  voluntary  imitation.  It 
is,  however,  only  after  long  and  poinful 
discipline  that  this  education  is  effected ; 
and,  this  once  terminated,  they  advance 
no  farther.  They  never  exhibit  as  moch 
sagachy  as  is  'shown  by  a  good  dog,  nor 
are  they  capable  of  an  equal  degree  of 
improvement.  As  thev  advance  in  hfe, 
they  become  untractable  and  savage,  and, 
if  Cuvier's  opinion  be  confirmed,  mat  the 
pongo  of  Atrica  is  this  orang-otang  in  a 
state  of  maturity,  they  become,  with  age^ 
the  most  terrible  and  indomitable  of  their 
whole  race.  Lascivious,  filthy,  gluttonous 
and  Precious,  tliey  offer  to  man  a  perfect 

1)icture  of  what  Ae  would  be,  were  he, 
ike  them,  destitute  of  the  divine  faculty 
Qf  reason,  which  controls  the  brute  iinV 
pulses  of  his  organization.  In  their  na- 
tive haunts,  these  animals  manifest  differ- 
ences sufficiently  striking,  in  their  habits 
and  modes  of  Ule,  to  remler  them  inter* 
e^ng  objects  of  contemplation.  Some 
of  the  species  are  remarkable  for  great 
activity ;  others  are  sluggisli,  indolent  and 
inert  The  females  roauifest  an  ardent 
attachment  to  their  offspring,  and  make 
vigorous  efforts  to  save  them  from  injury. 
All  show  various  degrees  of  that  restlesK 
mobilitv,  which  indicates  bow  much  they 
are  under  the  exclusive  influence  of  sen- 
sation, without  appearing  to  form  conclu- 
sions from  their  repeated  experience.  An 
ape,  in  captivity,  on  seeing  his  image  in  a 
mirror,  will  look  behmd  it  to  discover  the 
uiuinal  reflected ;  and  will  as  eagerly  per- 
form this  action  afler  tbo  thousandth 
repetition  as  the  first. — Our  Hmits  will 
iM)t  permit  us  to  enter  more  particularly 
into  this  subject ;  but  the  cunous  reader 
will  find  in  the  works  of  F.  Cuvier  de- 
tails sufliciently  ample  to  satisfy  the  most 
inquisitive  spirit. 

A-PEAK(a;w^c,Fr.);  perpendicular  to 
the  anchor.  A  abip  is  said  to  bie  in  this 
situation,  when  the  cable  is  drawn  so 
tight  into  the  bow  as  to  bring  her  directly 
over  the  anchor,  so  tliat  the  cable  bears 
right  down  from  the^hip^s  stem. 
2o* 


Apelles,  the  most  fiunous  of  the  an- 
cient portrait-painters,  was  the  son  of 
Pythias ;  probably  bom  at  Colophon.  At 
Elphesus,  he  received  the  rights  of  Citizen- 
ship, and  therefore  is  caUed,  sometimes, 
the  Ephtsian.  Ephorus  of  Ephesus  was 
his  first  teacher,  but,-  attractea  bv  the  re- 
nown of  the  Sicyonian  school.  Which 
distinguislied  itself  by  exact  study,  he 
became  the  disciple  of  Pamphilus,  in 
Srcyon,  though  already  himself  an  artist 
of  reputation.  Here  he  executed,  witli 
some  other  pupils  of  the  same  rriaster, 
different  paintings,  which,  for  a  loner  time, 
enjoyed  great  fame.  In  the  time  of  rhiUp, 
A.  went  to  Macedonia,  and  there,  proba- 
bly, the  friendship  and  famifiar  inter- 
courae  between  him  and  the  king  were 
established,  which  have  given  origin  to  so 
many  anecdotes.  But  man^  of  these 
may  relate  to  a  meeting  with  Alexan- 
der in  Ephesus,  where  A.  had  gone, 
after  a  short  stay  at  Rhodes,  Cos  and 
Alexandria.  Wliile  sti^ng  at  Rhodes, 
being  in  tlie  study  of  Protogenes,  during 
the  absence  of  the  latter,  he  drew  a 
sketch,  in  which  Protogenes,  on  his  re- 
turn, recognised  the  masterly  stroke  of 
A.,  and  undertook  to  excel  him.  A.  re- 
turned, and  drew  a  third  sketch,  superior 
to  liotli,  so  tliat  tlie  Rhodhm  painter  de- 
clared himself  conquered.  The  table 
containing  the  figures  was  afterwards 
brought,  to  Rome,  and  ornamented  the 
palace  of  the  Ctesars,  till  destroyed  in  a 
conflngratiotL  The  most  celebrated  paint- 
ing of  this  artist — Mexander  hMing  the 
lifrktning,  from  which  tlie  chief  light  of 
the  picture  proceeds — stood  in  the  temple 
of  Ephesus.  By  a  happy  appUcation  of 
pei^pective  and  cMaro-oscuro,  the  hand 
with  the  lighming  seemed  to  project  firom 
the  ])icture-^The  talent  and  renown  of 
A.  were  at  their  height  in  tlie  112th 
Olympiad.  Yet,  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, he  several  times  painted  king  An- 
tiochus.  This  must  have  happ<med  in 
the  II8th  Olympiad.  Death  seems  to 
have  surprised  the  artist  in  Cos,  where 
an  imfinished  Yenus  was  shown  as  his 
work,  which  nobody  dared  to  complete. 
But  the  story  that  A.,  at  the  court  of 
Ptolemy,  at  Alexandria,  was  accused,  by 
the  painter  Antiphilus,  of  bein^  engaged 
in  a  conspiracy,  and  that,  his  innocence 
being  proved,  he  took  revenge  on  the 
kmg,  and  his  rival,  by  a  picture  of  Cal- 
unuiy,  must  refer  to  another  artist  of  the 
same  name.  Tolken,  professor  at  the 
university  of  BerUn,in  his  lecture,  w^peUei 
and  MiphiUUy  in  vol.  iii.  ofAmaUhta^  has 
proved  tliat  this  Apelles  lived  between  the 
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Olympiads  199  and  144,  consequently  100 
years  later  than  the  contemporaiy  of  Al- 
exander. The  greatest  merit  of  A.  'was 
inimitable  grace ;  his  works  were  full  of 
life,  grace  and  poetry,  and  his  art,  tBere- 
fore,  was  justly  called  or*  w^e/^.— Ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  A.  generally  painted 
with  four  colors  only^  which  he  made  to 
hannonize  by  means  of  the  varnish, 
which  foe  himself  had  i&vented. 

Apennines,  or  Appennines  ;  a  chain 
of  mountains  beginning  n^ar  the  Mari- 
time Alps,  not  iar  from  Genoa,  there 
forming  the  pass  of  Bocchetta,  extending 
through  all  Italy  to  the  shores  of  Otranto 
and  the  straits  of  Sicily,  and  dividing  it 
into  two  nearly  ei^al  "parts,  eastern  and 
western.  The  Apennmes  are  covered 
to  the  top  with  trees,  particularly  chest- 
nut-tree¥i,  the  fruit  of  which,  in  some 
countries,  is  the  principal  food  of  the 
inhabitants.  Lower  than  the  Alps,  the 
Apennines  present  only  a  few  elevated 
Summits ;  e.  g.,  the  Gran  Sasso,  at  Aquila, 
in  the  province  of  Abruzzo,  8255  feel 
high,  and  the  Velmo,  7873  feet  high. 
The  Apennines  are  covered  with  snow  in 
winter,  which  sometimes  melts  Jate,  and, 
congealing,  forms  ice,  indispensable  in  a 
warm  climate  like  Italy.  In  the  Apen- 
nines ore  some  large  valleys,  a  few  lakes 
and  rivers,  and  many  marshes  at  the  foot 
of  the  hills.  The  mtemal  construction 
of  the  chain  shows  great  uniformity,  the 
prevailing  mineral,  a  thick,  white  lime- 
stone, being  found  in  the  same  position  in 
many7>laces.  The  northern  part  deviates 
from  this  formation  where  it  unites  whh 
the  Alps,  as  well  as  the  extreme  south : 
both  exhibit  a  great  variety  of  elder  for- 
niations.  The  lower  elevations  between 
the  plain  and  the  central  chain  display 
considerable  diversity  of  construction. 
Primitive  formations  are  wanting  entirely 
in  the  next  range  of  heights.  In  the 
highest  of  all,  they  are  not  abundant.  Yet 
in  the  soutliern  part^  granite,  cneiss 
and  mic^-slate  are  considerably  diffused. 
The  transition  rocks,  however,  are  widely 
M)read,  and  abundant  in  various  parts  of 
the  chain ;  e.  g.,  gray  wacke,  clay-slate, 
limestone  (e.  g^  the  Carrara  marble)  and 
gabbro.  Veiy  widely  diffused,  also,  is 
the  compact  ftoetz  limestone,  known  un- 
der the  name  of  ^ennint  limestone,  which 
probably  l)elongs  to  the  limestone  forma- 
tion of  the  Jura.  These  mountains  also 
are  rich  in  recent  formations,  and  in  the 
volcanic  tvfa,  which  is  an  ^aggregate  of 
yolcanicsubstances  transported  and  depos- 
ited by  water.  Proper  volcanic  and  trapp 
fonnatious,  oa  they  are  called,  are  for* 


eign  to  the  principal  .cfaain  of  the  Apei>- 
nmes.  These  are  confined  to  the  soutb- 
eastem  part  of  Italy.  Only  Vesu  vins,  the 
extinct  volcanoes  of  Nemi  and  Albano, 
and  the  lava  stream  of  Borghetto,  ap- 
proach the  borders  of  the  chain.- 

Aphelion  (Greek,  dftro,  from,  and  ^mt, 
the  sun) ;  that  part  of  the  orbit  of  the  earth, 
or  any  other  planet,  in  which  it  is  at  the 
point  remotest  from  the  sun.  This  also 
applies  tp  a  satellite ;  for  the  moon  has 
her  aphelion  as  well  as  the  planets. 

Aphrodite  ;  the  goddess  of  love  among 
the  Gi'eeks;  synonymous  witli  Aphr^t- 
neioj  that  is,  ham  of  the  Jhcan'ofthe  wa. — 
Jipkrodisia;  a  festival  sacred  to  Venus, 
which  was  celebrated  in  various  parts  of 
Greece,  but  with  the  greatest  solemnity 
in  the  island- of  Cyprus.    (See  F«it«.) 

Apicius,  M.  Gahius ;  an  epicure  in  the 
time  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  He 
had  the  most  delicate  table  in  Rome, 
proved  his  genius  fbr  cookery  by  the  in- 
vention of  new  dishes,  and  at  last,  when 
he  had  exhausted  his  vast  fortune,  he 
poisoned  lumself^  that  he  might  not  die 
with  hunger. — ^There  were  two  other  no- 
torious epicures  of  the  same  name  at 
^me.  The  book  of  cookery,  however, 
Be  Arte  Coquinaria,  published  under  the 
name  of  Apicius,  was  written  by  one 
CeeMus,  who  assumed  the  proverbial  nick- 
name Jhicws,  The  latest  edition  was  by 
Benihoid,  Anspach,  1800. 

Apis  ;  a  bull,  to  which  divine  honors 
were  paid  by  the  Egyptians,  chiefly  at 
Memphis.  According  to  the  belief  of  ihe 
people,  a  cow  became  pregnant  of  him 
by  a  beam  of  Dglit  fi^m  heaven,  coming 
particularly  from  the  moon:  It  was  ne- 
cessary that  he  should  be  black,  wjtb  a 
triangle  of  white  on  the  forehead,  a  white 
spot,  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  on  the 
right  side,  and  a  sort  of  knot,  like  a 
ixjetle,  under  his  tongue.  When  a  bull 
of  this  description  was  found,  he  was  fed 
4  months  in  a  building  facing  the  east 
At  the  new  moon,  he  was  led  to  a  splen- 
did ship,  with  great  solemnity,  and  con- 
veyed to  Hehopolis,  where  he  was  fed  40 
days  more  by  priests  and  women,  who 
performed  before  him  various  indecent 
ceremonies.  Afler  this,  no  one  was  suf- 
fered to  approach  him.  From  Heliopolis 
the  priests  carried  him  to  Memphis,  where 
he  had  a  temple,  two  chapels  to  dwell  in, 
and  a  large  court  for  exercise.  He  had 
the  gifl  of  prophecy,  which  he  imparted 
to  the  children  al»out  him.  The  omen  is 
good  or  Imd,  according  as  he  goes  into 
one  chapel  or  the  other.  His  birth-day 
was  celebrated  evqry  year ;  when  the  Nile 
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began  te  rise,  the  feistird  continued  for  7 
days ;  a  golden  diell  was  thrown  into  the 
Nile,  and  the  crocodile  was  always  lame 
as  long  as  the  feast  continued.  Notwith- 
standing ail  this  veneimion,  the  bull  was 
not  suftered  to  live  beyond  25  years ;  the 
reason  of  which  is  probably  to  be  found 
in  the  astronomical  theqlogy  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. He  was  buried  in  a  fountain. 
Belzoni  thou^t  \w  had  discovered  a 
tomb  of  Apis  m  one  of  the  stone  sepul- 
chres among  the  roomitains  of  Upper 
Egypt,  which  enclose  the  valley  of  tombs, 
or  the  gates  of  the  kings.  In  the  same 
place,  he  found  a  colc^sal  sarcophagus 
of  alabaster,  transparent  and  sonorous 
(now  in  the  British  museum),  ornamented 
within  and  without  by  carved  hieroglyph- 
ics and  figuret^  In  the  interior  of  the 
apartment  was  found  the  body  of  a  buU, 
embalmed  with  asphaitum.  The  death  of 
Apis  excited  universal  mourning,  which 
continued  till  the  priests  had  found  a 
successor  to  him.  As  it  was  extremely 
difficult  to  find  one  with  all  the  above 
distmctions,  firaud  was  often  practised  by 
the  priests. 

Apocalypse  {Ch'eek  ;  Grom  ^noKoX^nnty 
I  reveal) ;  the  name  of  the  last  book  of 
the  New  Testament,  cohtainlng  an  ac- 
count of  the  visions  of  8t  John  die  evan- 
gelist. It  is  generally,  at  least,  believed, 
that  the  Apocalypse  was  written  by  John, 
in  his  old  age,  at  the  end  of  the  Ist  cen- 
tury, in  the  isle  of  Patmos,  Whither  he 
bad  been  banished  by  the  Roman  empe- 
ror Domitian.  Though  the  book  was 
commonly  regarded  as  genuine  in  the  first 
centuries  of  Christianity,  critics  have  not 
been  wanting,  who  have  doubted  the  evi- 
dence of  its  being  the  work  of  St.  John. 
Its  genuineness  seems  to  have  been  first 
questioned  in  the  3d  century,  and,  whether 
it  be  genuine  or  not,  it  ^lU  remains  a 
question,  whether  it  is  the  work  of  divine 
inspiration.  However  this  may  be,  so 
much  is  certain,  that  the  Apocalypse,  on 
account  of  its  metaphorical  language,  has 
been  ej^plained  difierentiy  by  almost  ev« 
cry  writer  who  has  ventured  to  interpret 
it ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  it  is  one  of 
those  parts  of  the  Bible  which  has  fur- 
nished all  sorts  of  sects  and  fanatics  with 
quotations  to  support  their  creeds  or  pre- 
tensions. Even  at  the  present  time,  j)eo- 
ple  who  havo  no  dear  and  simple  views 
of  religion,  but  make  it  a  mere  matter  of 
feeling  and  passion,  refer  more  tp  this 
niv8teriousbcHok,and  to  some  parts  of  the 
Old  Testament,  than  to  the  Gosfiels,  and 
^  the  other  com|Muratively  intelligible  por- 
tions of  the  Scriptures,     in -the  meto* 


phorB  and  symbolical  expressions  with 
which  the  Apocalypse  abounds,  the  author 
seems  to  have  had  in  view  the  then  ex- 
isting state  of  the  church  of  Christ,  and 
its  mture  prospects.  He  speaks  of  his 
vision  as  of  a  matter  of  fact,  with  a  con- 
^ence  resembling  that  of  Dante ;  but 
thouj^  the  lan^age  is  often  bold  and 
poetical,  yet  it  is  evident  that  the  mind 
of  the  author  had  been  formed  among 
Jews,  whose  history  ^hows  them  to  have 
been  always  deficient  in  sensibility  for 
the  beautiful.  The  Apocalyj^e  contains 
22  chaptei's,  which  mav  be  divided  into 
two  principal  parts.  1' he  first,  after  the 
title  of  the  book  (ch.  i.  1 — 3. J,  comprises 
'^the  things  wbii;h  are,''  that  is,  the  then 
present  state  of  the  Christian  church,  in- 
cluding the  epistolary  instructions  and 
admonitions  to  the  angels  or  bishops  of 
the  7  churches  of  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Per- 
g^os,  Thyatira,  Sardis  and  Laodicea, 
situated  in  Asia  Minor.  The  second  part 
comprehends  a  prediction  of  ^Hhe  tilings 
which  shall  be  hereafter,"  referriUff  either 
to  the  future  state  of  the  church  through 
succeeding  ages,  fivm  the  time  when  the 
m>osde  beheld  the  apocalyptic  visions,  to 
the  grand  consummation  of  all  things,  or 
the  state  of  the  souls  of  men  after  the 
great  resurrection  of  the  dead.  The  mil- 
lennium, which  Is  spoken  of  in  the  Apoc- 
alypse, has,  at  different  times,  seduced 
people  into  the  strangest  expectations  re- 
specting the  end  of  the  world,  particularly 
in  the  earlier  times  of  Christianity ;  nay, 
the  expectation  of  a  speedy  destruction 
of  the  worid  appears  to  have  been  an 
idea  of  the  apostles  themselves,  based  on 
a  misinterpretation  of  the  assurance  of 
Christ,  that  he  would  soon  return,  con- 
nected with  the  idea,  tfiat  the  only  object 
of  his  return  must  be  to  judge  the  living 
and  the  dead. 

Apocryphal  ( Grc«?A; ;  concealed  J ;  an 
epithet  generally  a]>plicd  to  certain  books 
not  admitted  into  the  canon  of  tiie  Old 
Testament ;  being  either  spurious,  or  not 
acknowledged  us  of  divine  origin.  They 
are  opposed  to  the  canonical  wntvngSy  i.  e. 
those  which  are  considered  as  affoiding 
rules  of  faith  and  conduct,  because  a  di- 
vine origin  is  attributed  to  them.  Besides 
the  apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which  usually  stand  after  the  canon- 
ical books  in  our  editions,  there  are  nu- 
merous spurious  books,  composed  in  tho 
early  days  of  Christianity,  and  published 
un^r  the  names  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
aposties,  their  companions,  &c.  These 
bear  the  names  of  Acti^  EpistUs,  Rsvda^ 
Hons,  &c.    They  are  entirely  destitute  of 
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evidence  to  justify  their  admi^cm  into 
the  sacred  canon,  and,  on  this  account,  are 
umittod  entirely.  They  may  be  found  in 
the  CotL  Jlpocrmik,  by  Fabricius,  (Ham- 
l)urg,  1719,  2  vcJW)  There  are  also  sev- 
eral books  of  the  New  Testament,  in  the 
<*oinmon  editions,  which,  thoagh  general- 
ly regarded  as  canonical,  ore  by  some 
deemed  apocryphal ;  e.  g.,  the  Revelation 
of  St.  Jolm*    ( See  Jjpocalypu* ) 

Apogee  ( (rreek ;  from  cito,  from,  and  y^, 
tlie  earthj ;  that  point  in  tlie  orbit  of  the 
HUii,  or  or  a  planet,  which  i»iit  the  greatest 
distance  possible  from  the  earth.  The 
point  of  greatest  nearness  is.  called  the 
periffee.  The  ancient  astronomers,  re- 
garmng  the  earth  as  the  centre  of  tlie 
s}'stem,  paid  particular  attortiou  to  these 
points,  which  the  modems,  making  die 
Hun  the  centre,  change  for  tlie  fxprvdum 
ai\d  perikdioru 

Apolllnariaxs,  hi  eccJesiasficol  histo- 
ry* ;  a  sect  which  maintauied  tlie  doctnm^ 
that  the  Logos  (the  Wonl  of  God)  holds 
in  Christ  the  place  of  the  rational  soul, 
and  c^nsequenUy  that  God  was  imited  in 
Ijun  with  me  bunion  body  and  the  sensi- 
tive souL  Apollinaris,  the  author  of  this 
opinion,  was,  from  A.  B.  3()2  till  at  least 
A.  D.  382,  bishop  of  Laodicca,  in  Syiia, 
and  a  zealous  opposer  of  tlie  Arians.  As 
a  man  and  a  scholar,  he  wa?  highly 
t»steeined,  and  was  among  the  most  pop- 
ular authors  of  his  time.  According  to 
the  old  historians  of  tlie  church,  when 
the  emperor  Julian  forbade  Christians 
the  use  of  schools  and  tlie  study  of  tlie 
Greek  classics,  Apollinorls  ^^th  his  fa- 
ther, of  the  same  name,  a  teacher  of  lan- 
guages, and  a  presbyter,  composed  unita- 
tions  of  them,  for  the  use  of  die  Chris^ 
tians ;  for  instance,  heroic  poems  and 
tragedies,  from  the  historical  matter  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  dialo]^ie8  hi  imi- 
tation of  Plato's,  from  portions  of  tlie  New- 
None  of  diese  works  are  now  extant. 
His  doctrine  alx)ve-mentioned  was  first 
made  known  A.  D.  371,  and  has  been 
condemned  as  heretical,  since  A.  D.  375, 
by  various  comicils;  among  others,  by 
the  CBCumenical  council  at  Constaniino- 
j)le,  A.  D.  381.  ApoUuiaris,  however, 
formed  a  congregation  of  his  adlierents 
at  Antioch,  and  umde  Vitohs  then*  bishop. 
The  ApoUinarians,  or  VUalians,  as  the 
tbllowers  of  Apollinaris  and  Vitalis  were 
called,  soon  spread  their  septunents  in 
S}Tia  and  the  neighbosmg  countries, 
established  several  societies,  with  theif 
own  bishops,  and  one  even  in  Constanti- 
nople ;  but,  ofler  the  death  of  their  leader, 
between  A.  D.  382  and  A.  D.  392,  they 


separated  into  two  parties— one,  the  Va- 
lentinians,  who  adhered  to  die  doctrine 
of  Apollinaris ;  the  other,  the  Polemians, 
who  assert  that  God  aiM  the  body  of 
Christ  became  one  substance,  and  who, 
consequently,  pay  divine  honors  to  the 
fleali ;  for  which  reason  they  were  called 
Sarcolatraf  Anihropclatrwy  find,  because 
tliey  admit  the  union  of  both  natures  in 
Christ,  Summons,  Imperial  edicts,  A.  D. 
388  and  3^,  forbade  them  to  hold  reU- 
giouB  assemblies ;  and,  A.  D.  428,  they 
were  wholly  forbidden  to  have  ecclesias- 
tics,, or  to  dwell  in  cldes.  Tliis  sect, 
never  numerous,  now  disappeared,  being 
pardy  included  among  the  orthodox,  and 
partly,  afterwards,  among  dife  Monophy- 
aites.  ^he  doctrine  of  transubstantiation, 
and  divme  honor  to  the  consecrated  host, 
arises  from  the  same  view,  which  the 
Catholics  deemetl  a  crime  in  die  Pole- 
mians. , 

Apollo  ;  son  of  Jupiter  and  Latona, 
who,  being  persecuted  by  the  jealousy  of 
Juno,  aflei*  tedious  wanderings  and  nuie 
days'  labor,  was  deUvered  of  him  and  Im 
twin  sister,  Artemis  (Diana),  on  the  island 
ofDelos.  (q4V.)  A«  appears  in  mytholog)' 
as  the  god  of  jxietry,  music  and  prophecy, 
the  patron  of  obysicians,  shepheros  and 
the  founders  of^  cities.  Skilled  in  the  use 
of  tlie  bow,  he  slew  the  serpent  Pvthon 
on.  tlie  f>flli  day  ailer  his  burth ;  aflcr- 
wards,  with  his  sister  Diana,  he  killed 
the  children  of  Niolie,  ^c.  He  aided 
J  upiter  in  the  "\var  with  the  Titans  and 
the  giants.  He  destroyed  the  Cyclops, 
because  tliey  forged  tlic  thimderbolts 
widi  which  Jupiter  killed  his  son  and 
favorite  if^itlapius.  All  of  the  male 
sex  who  were  snatched  from  tlie  workl 
bv  a  sudden  and  easy  death,  without  prr- 
vious  sickness,  were  supposed  to  be  smit- 
ten by  the  aiTows  of  A.  In  the  oldest 
Iioems,  A.  is  exhibited  as  the  god  of  song. 
[n  the  festivals  of  the  ^ods  On  Olympus, 
and  those  of  men  in  which  tliey  took  part, 
he  plays  and  sings,  while  the  Muses  dance 
oroimd  him.  lie  invented  the  harp  or 
lyre.  Marsyas,  who  ventured  to  contend 
^vith  him  on  the  fluie,  was  conquered  and 
dayed  alive  by  the  god.  A.  bad  another 
contest  with  Pan,  in  which  the  former 
played  on  the  lyre,  the  latter  on  the  pipe. 
Tmolus  had  already  decided  in  favor  of 
A.,  when  Midas  opposed  the  sentence, 
and  was  decorated  with  a  pair  of  ass*?* 
ears  for  his  indolence.  That  A.  had  tho 
gift  of  prophecy,  appears  from  the  Iliad, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  bestbwed  it  u|)on 
Calchas ;  and,  in  the  Odyawjy,  mention  is 
made  of  on  oracular  response,  delivered 
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by  him  in  DelphL  (q.  v.)  The  oracle  of 
A.  at  this  place  becaoie  very  famous. 
He  also  revealed  0iture  events  at  Didyma, 
Claros,  Tenedos  and  Patara.  As  medical  ^ 
advice  was  sought  chiefly  from  oracles 
and  soothsayers,  A,,  in  later  times,  came  to 
be  regarded  as  the  god  of  physic.  He 
was  called  the  father  of  MscidapiuSj  and 
poets  feigned  that  he  taught  the  Asclopi- 
ades  the  art  of  healing.  Fables  about  me 
pastoral  life  of  A.  were  not  unknown  in 
Homer's  time,  and  Callimachus  mentions 
him  among  the  god^  of  shepherds.  He  is 
reported  to  have  taken  charge,  for  a  long 
time,  of  the  herds  of  Admetus,  according 
to  some  authorities,  voluntarily,  according 
to  others,  compelled  by  Jupiter,  on  ac- 
count of  the  murder  of  the  Cyclops,  or 
the  serpent  Python.  As  a  builder  of 
cities,  tlie  founding  of  Cyzicuro,  Cyrene 
and  Noxos  in  Sicily,  is  ascribed  to  him. 
Homer  relates  that  he  buih  the  walls  of 
Troy  together  witli  Neptune,  and  afflicted 
the  city  afterwards  with  a  pestilence,  be- 
cause Laomedon  defituided  him  of  his 
pay.  According  to  Pausanias,  he  assisted 
m  building  the  walls  of  Megara ;  at  which 
time  he  laid  down  his  lute  upon  a  stone, 
which  ever  after  sent  forth  the  music  of 
the  lute,  as  often  as  it  was  touched.  Ac- 
coi-ding  to  the  descriptions  of  poets,  and 
tlie  representations  of  seulptors,  A.  >vith 
Mars,  Mercury  and  Bacchus,  belongs  to 
the  beardless  gods,  in  whom  the  dawn- 
inffs  of  early  manhood  appear.  His  at- 
tributes are  a  bow,  a  quiver  and  plec- 
trum, a  serpent,  a  shepherd's  crook,  a 
griffin  and  a  swan,  a  tnpod,  a  laurel,  an 
olive-tree,  &c.  Mythology  relates  many 
of  his  amours.  (See  Daphne,]  In  later 
times,  he  was  confounded  with  Hehos, 
among  the  Romans,  Sol,  the  sun.  Be- 
sides many  temples,  the  island  Delos,  the 
city  Delphi,  mount  HeUcon,  Leucadia 
and  Parnassus  were  sacred  to  him.^-The 
^^poUinarta  were  games,  celebrated  in 
honor  of  him  at  Rome,  which  consisted 
of  bull-iights,  theatrical  shows,  and  ath- 
letic exercises.  He  is  often  called  Pha^ 
httSy  both  by  Greeks  and  Romans.  Among 
the  ancient  statues  of  A.  that  have  come 
down  to  us,  the  most  remarkable,  and,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  learned  and  acute 
Winekelmann,  the  best  and  most  per- 
fect that  art  has  produced,  is  the  one 
called  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  from  the 
pavilion  of  ^Ividere  in  the  Vatican,  at 
Rome ;  also  called  the  Pythian  ApoUo^ 
because  it  is  supposed  that  the  artist  has 
represented  the  god  as  the  conqueror  of 
the  serpent  Python.  This  statue  was 
found  in  the  ruins  of  Antiura,  at  the  end 


of  the  15tfa  century.  On  the  peace  of 
Tol^ntino,  1797,  it  was  carried  to  Paris^ 
with  other  treasures  of  art,  whence  it  was 
restored  to  Rome^  1815. 

Apollodorus  ;  son  of  Asclepiades ;  an 
Athenian  grammarian,  who  flourished 
about  140  B.  C. )  studied  philosophy  un- 
der Paneetius,  and  grammar,  in  the  ancient 
sense  of  the  word,  under  Aristarchus.  He 
wrote  a  work  on  the  gods,  a  commentary 
on  Homer's  catalogue  of  ships,  and  a  his- 
tory in  verse.  The  mythological  work 
entitled  BibHoiheca^  which  bears  his  name, 
is  probably  a  later  extract  6rom  the  larger 
work  of  A.  It  is  very  closely  connected, 
however,  with  his  history  of  the  gods  and 
heroes.  The  best  editions  are  Heyne's, 
2d  edition,  Odttingen,  1803,  2  vols.,  and 
Clavier's,  Paris,  1805,  2  i-ois.,  with  a 
French  translation. — A.  is  also  the  name 
of  a  distinguished  architect,  who  buih 
theybrufii  TrtQant, 

ApoLLonoKus   of  Athens;   a  distin- 

? fished  painter,  about  408  B.  C.  (See 
ainting,) 

Apollonikon  ;  a  bu^  hand-organ, 
completed,  in  1817,  by  Flight  and  Rob- 
son,  organ-builders,  which,  however,  may 
be  played  by  the  aid  of  keys,  of  which 
there  are  five  rows  arranged  together  in 
such  manner  that  so'eral  musicians  may 
perform  at  the  same  time.  It  is  said  to 
resemble  the  panharmonicon  of  Maelzel, 
and  is  calculated  to  produce  a  powerful 
effect,  which  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
variety  of  its  stops.  Prior  to  this,  Roeller, 
on  instrument-maker,  bom  in  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  had  invented  an  instrument 
with  two  rows  of  keys,  which  might  be 
played  as  a  piano-forte  and  as  a  chamber- 
or^ui,  combined  at  the  same  time  with  a 
musical  automaton.  It  is  described  in 
the  2d  vol.  of  the  Leipsic  Musical  Jour-, 
nal.  This  instrument  wos  called  tl)e 
apollonum. 

Apollonius  of  Perga,  in  Pamphylia ; 
one  of  foiu-  authors  (Euclid,  Archimedes, 
Apollonius  and  Diophantes)  whom  we 
must  regard  as  the  founders  of  mathemat- 
ical science.  He  hved  about  240  B.  C, 
and  studied  mathematics  at  Alexandria, 
among  the  scholars  of  Euclid.  The  njost 
renowned  of  his  numerous  matliematical 
works  is  a  book  on  Conic  Sections  (Ox- 
ford ed.,  1710,  fol.),  a  branch  of  the  sci- 
ence to  which  he  added  much  by  new 
inventions  and  happy  explanations, — A. 
of  Rhodes,  accotding  to  some  authorities^ 
was  bom  at  Alexandria,  according  to 
others,  at  Naueratis,  about  230  B.  C.  As 
the  jealousy  of  other  learned  men  inces- 
santly persecuted  him  in  his  own  country> 
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he  retired  to  Rhodes,  where  he  taught 
rhetoric  with  so  much  reputatioD,  and 
tihtained,  by  liis  writhigs,  so  much  fkme, 
iliax  the  Rhodians  bestowed  upon  hun 
the  rights  of  citizenship.  He  returned 
to  Alexandria  to  succeed  Eratosthenes, 
tis  superintendent  of  the  library  of  that 
city.  Of  his  various  works,  we  have  only 
the  •^ffojMzirfico,  a  poem  of  moderate 
Jiierit,  3iough  writteu  widi  much  care 

'and  labor.  There  are  some  passages, 
however,  of  great  beauty,  especially  the 
rpisode  on  the  love  of  Medea.  The  best 
»^ditioiis  arc  those  of  Bruuck,  Strasb.  1780, 
I.eii)sic,  1810,  and  that  of  1813,  with  notes, 
i5^c. ;   the  latter  is  not  yet  completed. 

.  {See  Weichert  On  the  Lift  and  JPoeiry 
of  Jlpollomus^  Meissen,  1821.)— A.  of  Ty- 
una,  m  Gappudocia,  was  bom  in  the  be- 
ginm'ng  of  the  Christian  aera,  and  became 
a  follower  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy. 
Eiithydemu*!,  tbe  PhcBiiic^an,  instructed 
him  in  grammar,  rfietoiic,  and  the  various 
pliilcsophical  systems,  and  Euxenus  of 
Ileraclea  taught  him  the  Pytliagorean 
))hilosophy.  A.  felt  an  irresistible  desire 
to  become  a  disciule  of  Pythagoras,  ac- 
cording to  the  rigid  rules  of  his  sect.  At 
-Eg»,  there  Was  a  temple  consecrated  to 
.Esculapius,  where  this  god  wrought  niir- 
iK^Ies  for  tlie  cure  of  the  sick.  To  diis 
Jemple  A.  i-epaired.  In  obedience  to  the 
precepts  of  Pythagoras,  he  abstained  from 
a!l  animal  food,  and  hved  only  on  fruits 
iiiid  herbs,  drank  no  winej  dressed  in  a 
htulF  prepared  from  plants,  went  bare- 
footec^  and  suffered  Iii3  hair  to  grow. 
The  jiriests  of  the  temple  ui«ructed  hii^ 
iiiid  initiated  hhn  mto  their  mysteiies. 
Jt  is  said  that  ^sculapius  himself  made 
him  a  ^vil^ess  of  his  cures ;  yet  we  have 
never  been  told  that  he  had  then  attempt- 
ed to  i>crform  iniraoles.  lie  established 
a  j>hilo8ophical  school,  and  enjohied  si- 
If^nce  upon  himself  for  ^ve  yeai-s.  DUr- 
iii^  thid  time,  he  visited  Pamphylia  and 
Cilieia,  and,  aflei-wuids,  Antioch,  Ephe- 
Mii»,  and  other  cities.  He  then  determined 
lo  pass  beyond  Babylon,  to  India,  in  order 
lo  become  acquainted  with  tlie  doctrines 
if  tlie  Bramins;  and,  as  his  scholar^  re- 
1'iised  to  follow  hinf),  he  began  his  journey 
alone.  A  certain  Damis,  who  met  him, 
Mnd  regarded  him  as  a  deity,  was  liiscom- 
])aiaon,  and  the  narrator  of  his  trav- 
els. At  Babylon,  he  conversed  with  tlie 
Magi,  and  departed  tlience,  with  rich 
presents,  on  his  vray  to  Taxella,  where 
Phraortes,  king  of  India,  had  his  seat  of 
/rovemment,  who  gave  him  letters  of  m- 
iroduction  to  tlie  first  among  the  Branihis. 
After  4  niontlis,  A.  returned  to  Babylon, 


fit)i9  whence  he  proceeded  to  Ionia,  and 
visited  several  cities.  His  fiune  every 
wherjB  preceded  hun,  and  the  people 
came  forth  eagerly  to  meet  him.  lie 
publicly  reproached  them  for  their  indo- 
lence, and  recommended  coihmunity  of 
goods,  according  to  the  doctrines  of  Py- 
thagoras. He  prophesied  pestilence  and 
earuiquakes  at  Ephesus,  which  after- 
wards really  came  to  pass.  He  spent 
one  night  m  solitude  at  the  grave  of 
Achilles,  and  pretended  to  have  had  a 
conversation  with  the  sliade  of  that  hero. 
At  Lesbos,  he  conversed  with  the  priests 
of  Orpheus,  who,  at  first,  refused  to  initi- 
ate him  into  the  sacred  mysteries,  regard- 
ing huh  as  a  sorcerer  j  but  they  pecei\'ed 
him  some  years  later.  At  Athens^  l^e 
recommended  to  the  people  sacrifices, 
prayers,  and  reformation  of  thebr  morals. 
In  every  plape  which  he  visited,  he  main- 
tained that  he  could  prophesy  and  per- 
form miracles.  At  last  he  came  to  Route. 
Nero  had,  just  before,  banished  aM  the  ma- 
gicians from  the  city.  A.  felt  that  he  might 
be  arrested  in  consequence  of  this  edict : 
this  reflection,  jiowever,  did  not  prevent 
'liim  from  entering  the  city,  with  8  of  his 
companions ;  but  nis  stay  was  short  He 
raised  a  young  lady  from  the  dead,say6  a 
liistorian,  and  was  expelled  from  the  city. 
He  then  visited  Spain,  returned  through 
Italy  to  Greece,  and  thence  to  Egypt, 
where  Y^pasiau  made  use  of  him  tw 
the"  support  of  his  authority,  and  asked 
advice  of  him  as  of.  an  oracle.  Thence 
he  journeyed  to  Ediiopia,  and,  after  liis 
return,  was  received  as  favorably  by  Ti- 
tus, who  a^ed  his  advice  in  all  the  JdSairs 
of  govetument.  When  Domitian  ascend- 
ed the  throne,  A.  was  accused  of  having 
excited  an  insurrection  in  Eg}'pt,in  fuy<jr 
of  Nerva.  He  readily  submitted  to  a  trial, 
itnd  was  acquitted.  After  this,  he  went 
once  more  to  €hreece,  and  passed  over  to 
Ephesus,  where  he  opened  a  Pytliagorean 
schooJ,  and  died,  aunost  JOO  years  old. 
Among  the  many  miracles  related  of  him, 
he  is  said  to  have  announced  the  murder 
of  Domitian,  at  tlie  very  moment  when  it 
happened.  The  heathens  compare  him 
to  Christ,  as  a  worker  of  miracles.  Fla- 
\ius  Philostratus  >vrotc  a  historj'  of  Iili 
hfcy  veiy  fiivorable  to  liim,  in  8  partH. 

Apologetic s.  A  gl*eal  ini mber  of  ajx»»- 
ogies  were  >Mitten  in  defence  of  Christian- 
ity, in  the  eariy  aces  of  the  church,  by  Jus- 
tin and  others,  nut  apologetics  did  not 
fonn  a  separate  branch  of  theological 
science  till  the  18th  century.  We  niider- 
Btaud  by  them  a  philosophical  i^^hihition 
of  the  argiuiient*  for  the  diviiie  origin  of 
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Christianity.  They  are  to  be  careftiUy 
(iistinguished  from  polemical  writii^ 
which  have  for  their  object  only  to  main- 
tain the  peculiarities  of  one  religious  sect 
or  party  against  another.  Hugo  Grotius 
Ls  one  of  tlie  most  eminent  amon^  the 
>vriter8  of  these  works.  The  Ghue  du 
ChrisHanisme  of  Chateaubriand  is  a  su- 
perficial declamation,  with  little  merit  but 
that  of  elegance.  One  of  tlic  principal 
apoloffedc  worics  of  modem  times  is  in 
Danish — Eristd^  Apologdikj  tUer  Vi- 
denskahdig  Udvudin^  af  Grundene  for 
Kristendovtmeivi  Guwlommeligkedy  vedP. 
E,  Midler  (Christian  Apologetics,  or  phil- 
osophical Arguments  for  the  divine  Origin 
of  Christianity  j,  Copenhagen,  1810. 

ApoLOoinc.  (See  FableJ) 

Apology  ;  defence  of  one  who  is  ac- 
cused«  Judicial  trials,  among  the  ancients, 
were  public,  as  they  are  in  England  and 
America,  ^d  consisted  of  speeches  for 
and  against  a  nerson  or  cause,  and  of  the 
examination  or  wimessee.  From  judicial 
defences,  which  were  often  written  down 
during  the  trial,  and  frequently  composed 
accurately,  and  committed  to  paper  by 
the  speakers  theniselves,  and  afterwards 
made  pubUc,  arose  apolo^es.  Of  this 
natui'e  are  the  apolo^es  of  Socrates,  at- 
tributed to  Plato  and  Xenophon.  The 
former  is  a  labored  speech,  in  which  Soc- 
rates is  introduced  speaking  liimself ;  the 
latter,  rather  a  narration  of  the  last  hours 
and  words  of  the  wise  man,  with  an  ex- 
planation of  the  reasons  why  he  preferred 
death,  by  which  he  seemed  elevated 
above  his  accusers  more  than  he  would 
have  been  by  a  formal  defence,  which  he 
scorned  to  make. '  Later  rhetoricians  vn-ote 
upon  the  use  of  apologies,  and  caused 
them  to  be  composed  by  their  scholars. 
Of  this  sort  are  the  Apolo^esof  Libanius 
(in  4  part9,  the  Reiske  edition ).  Thus  the 
name  pa^d  over  to  Christian  authors, 
who,  having  before  been  orators  or  philos- 
opl^ers,  borrowed  a  CTeat  part  of  tlieir 
technical  terms  from  the  pubUc  courts  of 
ju^jtice.  They  gave  the  name  of  apolo- 
gies to  the  writings  which  were  designed 
to  defend  Christianity  against  the  attaclcs 
and  accusations  of  its  enemies,  particu- 
larly the  pagan  philosophers,  and  to  justify 
its  professors  beforq  tho  emperors.  Cff 
this  sort  were  those  by  Justin  Martyr, 
Atlienagoras,  TertulUan,  Tatian  and  oth- 
ers, which  are  lost,  written  by  Quadratus, 
Aristides,  MeUto,  Miltiadcs,  Theophilus. 
To  these  might  be  added  several  works 
of  Origen,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Euse- 
hius;  and,  among  the  Latins,  those  of 
I^ACtantius,  Amobius,Minucius  Felix  and 


Augustih,  though  they  are  published  un- 
der another  title.  We  must  not  expect 
in  them  strict  philosophical  connexion, 
nor  the  accurate  interpretation  of  the  sa- 
cred vmtings.  It  must  be  remembered, 
that  most  of  the  authors,  part  of  whom 
had  belonged  to  the  profession  of  advo- 
cates, made  use  qf  all  the  arts  of  elo- 
quence, that  were  permitted  in  public 
courts.  After  the  secure  establishment 
of  Christianity,  such  apologieis,  in  a  ^reat 
measure,  ceased  to  appear,  till,  in  later 
times,  several  writers  have  again  attacked 
it,  either  directly  or  by  indirect  insinua- 
tion. In  consequence,  new  apologies 
have  been  written*  and,  among  many 
weak  ones,  some  exhibit  great  power  and 
eloquence.  There  are,  also,  apologies  for 
the  doctrines  of  particular  sects ;  e.  g., 
Robert  Barclay's  Apology  for  the  People 
in  Scorn  caUed  Quakers, 

Apoifo,  Peter,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated physicians  of  the  13th  century,  was 
bom  at  Apono,  or  Abano,  a  village  near 
Padua,  in  1250.  He  studied  at  me  uni- 
versity of  Paris.  His  reputation  as  a 
physician  became  so  great,  that  his  rivals, 
envious  of  his  celebrity,  gave  out  that  ho 
was  aided  in  his  cures  by  evil  spirits,  and 
brou|[ht  him  under  the  notice  of  the  in- 
quisition, but  he  died  before  his  pi-ocess 
was  finished.  His  body  would  have  been 
consigned  to  the  flames,  but  for  the  attach- 
ment of  a  female  doniestic,  who  had  it 
prfvately  disinterred,  and  secretly  re-bu- 
ried. His  memory  received  honors  more 
than  equal  to  this  attempted  disgrace, 
for  the  duke  of  Urbino  ancl  the  senate  of 

Eadua  afterwards  erected  statues  to  him. 
esides  the  work.  Conciliator  Dtfftreniia- 
nm  PhUosophorum,  etpracipue  Mtdicorumy 
which  he  composed  in  Paris,  and  which 
was  published  at  Padua,  in  1490,  and 
reprinted  at  Florence  and  at  Venice,  this 
author  wrote  Dt  Venems  eorumque  Remc- 
divtj  Marpurg,  1517,  and  Venice,  1550 ; 
Dt  Medtcina  Omnimoda;  Qucsstiones  dt 
Ftbribus ;  and  various  other  works. 

Apophthegm  (from  the  Greek  d-d-p- 
Ocyna) ;  a  short,  pithy  sentence,  or  maxim, 
as,  for  example,  tlie  sayings  of  the  seven 
toist  men  J  so  called.  Julius  Ceesar  wrote 
a  collection  of  them,  but  histor}'  has  not 
handed  them  down  to  us.  Several  modem 
writers  have  written  such  apophthegms,  in 
prose  and  verse.  Some  parts  of  the  Bible 
are  entirely  composed  of^apophthegms. 

Apoplexy  is  tho  name  apphed  to  a 
disease  which  occurs  very  suddcnfy,  as 
if  a  blow  had  l)een  inflicted  upon  the 
head,  and  deprives  the  person  of  con- 
sciousness and  volimtaiy  motion,  while 
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the  respiration  and  action  of  the  heart 
continue,  oHhoueh  much  opfiressed.  In 
a  complete  apoplexy,  the  pei^son  falls  sud- 
denly, is  unable  to  move  his  limbs  or  to 
speak,  gives  no  ])roof  of  seeing,  hearing 
or  feeling,  and  the  bi'eathing  is  stertorous 
or  snoring,  like  that  of  a  ]>erson  in  deep 
sleep.  In  a  case  of  le»3  violence,  tlie 
symptoms  are  more  moderate.  Con- 
sciousness sometimes  remains  in  part; 
some  power  of  motion  is  retained,  iipop 
one  side,  or  in  some  parts,  at  least :  the 
speech  is  not  entirely  lost,  but  is  only  an 
uninteljiffibic  muttering  of  incoherent 
words.  The  immediate  cause  of  this  dis- 
eaise  is  some  affection  or  injury  of  the 
brain,  or  of  some  ]>ortion  of  it ;  and  it  is 
most  commonlv  produced  by  a  fiilness 
of  blood  in  the  head,  either  remaining  in 
the  blood-vessels,  or  poured  out,  in  or  upon 
the  brain,  from  their  rupture  in  some  pert, 
and  in  sufficient  quantity  to  exert  con- 
aderable  pressure  u|)ou  that  organ.  As 
the  state  of  the  whole  body  defiends  much 
upon  the  sound  condition  of  tlie  brain 
and  nerves,  it  is  evident  tluit  such  an  un- 
natural state  of  these  organs  cannot  con- 
tinue long  without  danger  to  life.  The 
termination  and  effects  of  the  disease 
vary  with  the  violence  of  the  attack;  and 
it  is  either  fatal  in  a  few  hours,  or  after  a 
il'W  days,  during  which  a  degree  of  fever 
is  often  observed,  or  tlie  patient  recovers, 
entirely  or  witli  a  weakness  or  lameness 
of  one  or  more  limbs.  The  immediate 
cause  of  die  symptoms  firet  occurring, 
and  of  those  remotely  subsequent,  is  not 
known  witli  absolute  certainty ;  but  fi*om 
the  examination  of  the  bo<lie8  of  those 
who  have  died  with  tliis  disease,  or  in 
whom  death  has  been  pro<luced  by  me- 
chanical injuries  to  tlie  head,  wliicli  have 
been  attended  by  similar  appearances ;  and 
from  the  entire  similaiity  of  the  symptoms 
in  persons  whose  brains  are  injured  by  the 
pressure  of  bones,  or  blood,  or  in  whoin 
the  brain  exi)osed  by  some  wound  is  pur- 
posely compressed,  &c.,to  tlie  syfnptoms 
presented  by  ajwplexy ;  there  is  scarcely 
room  to  doubt,  that  genuine,  c^m|>lete  ajio- 
plexy  is  produced  by  the  pressure  of  blood 

iwhetlier  -extravasated  or  not)  u|)on  the 
irain.  This  arises  from  tlie  destruction 
of  the  rquilibrium  or  Imlance  of  the  circu- 
lation by  various  causes,  by  which  an  un- 
natural quantity  of  blood  is  forced  into  an 
otlierwise  healthy  brain,  or  tlie  brain  and  its 
vessels  so  weakeiie<l,t}iat  they  are  unable 
to  sustain  the  pressure  of  the  usual  quanti- 

Sr  ofblood.    Some  of  tliese  causes  operate 
irectly  u)K)n  the  brain,  as  stron j^  (lassions, 
hard  study,  exhauation  from  fatigue^&c; 


others,  indirectly,  through  the  medium 
of  the  stomach,  as  when  this  disease  is 
produced  by  indigestible  food,  &c  The 
disposition  to  it  is  sometimes  hereditary, 
and  is  most  usually  fonnd  to  accompany 
a  short,  full  person,  a  short  neck,  and  a 
system  disposed  to  a  too  copious  sanguifi- 
catibn.  It  sometimes,  also,  occurs  in  peo- 
ple who  are  exhausted  by  old  age,  exces- 
sive labor  or  anxiety,  and,  ui  tliese  cases, 
tlie  brain  seems  to  be  too  weak  to  per- 
fortn  its  common  functions,  and  tlie  efforts 
required  of  it  produce  an  iigurious  or 
destnictive  flow  of  blood  to  iL  It  Avill 
be  readily  conjectured,  from  wliat  has 
been  said,  that  tlie  cure  of  tliis  disease  is 
by  no  means  easy,  as  the  treatment  must 
be  accommodated  to  the  various  Causes 
which  may  have  produced  it  h  is  at  all 
times  a  disease  of  great  danger,  but  by 
no  means  always  fiital ;  and  tlx^  afiected 
by  it  sometimes  recover  as  entirely  as 
firom  any  other  complaint,  although  some 
lameness  or  defect  of  motion  is  apt  to 
remain,  eitlier  hi  the  limbs,  tJie  organs  of 
speech,  tlie  eyes  or  moutli,  or  some  other 
{Mirt.  A  fatal  result  is  to  be  anticipated, 
when  the  consciousness  and  feeling  are 
entirely  lost ;  when  the  eye  is  insensible 
to  light,  and  the  i>upil  does  not  contract; 
when  the  patient  cannot  swallow,  the 
respiration  grows  more  laborious,  and 
froth  or  blood  appears  at  the  mouth  or 
nose.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  refne- 
dies  used  a|)pear  to  afrbrd  relief,  and  pro- 
duce a  gradual  diminution  of  die  symptoms 
above  described,  a  f^avorable  result  may 
be  expected.  Although  an  attack  of  ap- 
oplexy comes  on,  for  the  most  part,  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly,  yet  jt  is  oflen 
preceded  by  appearances,  which  give 
'Vvartiing  of  its  ai>proach.  These  are  a 
Iiigh  color  of  the  whole  face,  eiddi- 
ness  or  vertigo,  sparks  or  flashes  or  light 
before  the  eyes,  noises  hi  the  ears,  bleed- 
ing at  the  nose,  and  \mn  in  the  head. 
The  danger,  in  such  cases,  may  most  com- 
monly be  averted  by  bleeding  and  abste- 
mious diet,  to  be  continued  till  these 
symptoms  are  removed.  Wlicn  a  peinon 
is  imfortunately  attacked -Jiy  apoplexy, 
the  first  step  shoiUd  be  to  open  the  cravat 
and  collar,  so  as  to  leave  the  neck  free : 
if  it  be  a  short  time  after  a  meal,  or  if  the 
last  meal  has  been  of  an  indigestible 
character,  the  stomach  should  be  emptied 
by  an  emetic,  or  by  tickling  the  throat 
with  the  finger,  without  waiting  for  a 
pliysician,a]id,  at  the  same  time,  a  vein  or 
two  should  lie  opened,  so  as  to  produce 
it  free  flow  of  blood,  which  should  be 
continued,  if  the  face  is  flushed  and  red^ 
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till  relief  is  obtained.  Subsequent  treot- 
nient  will  of  course  be  directed  by  a  med- 
ical attendant  Great  care  sliould  be 
taken,  in  such  cases,  that  no  attempt  is 
made  to  arouse  the  person  by  rubbing,  or 
any  sort  of  stimulation,  internal  or  exter- 
nal, as  these  can  only  do  harm.  Paral- 
ysis, or  palsy,  is  sometimes  a  consequence 
of  apoplexy,  but  it  is  more  commonly 
produced  by  causes  of  a  different  chara)c- 
ter,  and  constitutes  a  different  disease. 
(See  Palsy.) 

Apostasy  (from  Greek  it^  and  hrajtaij 
I  keep  myself  far);  a  renunciation  of 
opinions  or  practices,  and  the  adoption 
of  contrary  ones,  usually  applied  to  one 
who  has  forsaken  his  religion.    It  is  al- 
waj's  an  expression  of  reproach.    What 
one  party  calls  apostasy  is  termed  by  the 
other  conversion.    History  mentions  three 
eminent  apostates — Julian  the  Apostate, 
who  had  never  been  a  Christian,  except 
nominally,  and  by  compulsion ;  Henry  I V, 
king  of  France,  who  thought  that  Paris 
vaut  hxen  une  messe,  and  that,  of  course, 
all  France  was  worth  the  whole  Catho- 
lic faith;    and  William  of  Nassau,  the 
stadtholder,  who  separated  himself  Gcom 
the  Catholic  church,  and  became  a  Prot- 
estant, according  to  the  faith  of  his  father, 
which,  in  fact,  had  always  been  secretly 
his  own.    One  day,  Heniy  IV,  standing 
with  the  marshal  Joyousc  on  a  balcony, 
seeing  many  people  looking  at  him,  said, 
Mon  cousift,  ces  gens-la  me  paraisseni  fori 
aists  de  voir  tnsejnble  wi  apostat  et  un 
ren^gal.    General  Bonneval,  a  French- 
man, was  a  famous  apostate.    He  became 
a  Turkish  pacha.    Generally,  apostates, 
religious  or  pohtical,  are  violent  partisans. 
Catholics,  also,  call  those  persons  apos- 
tates, who  forsake  a  religious  order,  or 
renounce  their  religious  vows  without  a 
lawfiil  dispensation.    The  apostasy  of  a 
Christian  to  Judaism  or  paganism  was  pun- 
ished, by  the  emperors  Constant! us  and  Ju- 
lian, Witli  confiscation  of  goods ;  to  which 
the  emperors  Theodosius  and  Valentiniaa 
added  capital  punishment  in  case  of  the 
apostate's  perverting  others.    Also,  in  an- 
cient Enffland,  it  is  said  that  apostasy  was 
punishable  by  biuming,  and  tearing  to 
pieces  by  horses.    Statutes  9  and  10  of 
William  III,  c.  32,  also  provide  that,  if 
any  person,  educated  in,  or  having  mado 
profession  of  the  Christian  religion,  shall 
deny  it  to  be  true,  he  shall  be  rendered 
incapable  of  holding  any  office  for  the 
first  offence,  and,  for  tlie  second,  shall  be 
made  incapable  of  bringing  any  action, 
of  being  guardian,  executor,  legatee  or 
purchaser  of  lands,  and  shall  suffer  theee 
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years'  imprisonment  without  \M,  The 
punishment  of  the  first  offence,  however, 
will  be  remitted  in  case  the  delinquent, 
within  4  months  ailer  conviction,  publicly 
renounces  his  error  in  open  court  Penal 
laws  of  this  sort,  relating  to  religion,  have 
generally  lain  dormant  in  England. 
^  A  POSTERIORI.  (See  ^  prioru) 

Apostles  ;  such  as  are  sent ;  (from  the 
Greek  o»oo-rAXcty,  to  send) ;  in  the  Chris- 
tian church,  the  12  men  whom  Jesus 
selected  from  his  disciples  as  the  best  in- 
structed in  his  doctrines,  and  the  fittest 
instruments  for  the  promulgation  of  his 
religion.  Hence  they  were  regarded  as  the 
ambassadors  of  Jesus  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  (Matt,  ch.  xxviii.  ver.  19.)    Their 
names  were  as  follows: — Simon  Peter 
(Greek  for  Caiaphas,  the  rock),  and  An- 
drew his  brother ;  James  the  greater,  and 
Jolm   his  brother,  who   were   sons  of 
Zebedee ;  Philip  of  Bethsaida,  Baitholo- 
mew,  Thomas,  Matthew ;  James  the  son 
of    Alpheus,    commonly    called    James 
the  less ;  Lebbeus,  bis  brother,  who  was 
sumamed  Thaddeus,  and  was  called  Ju- 
das, or  Jude  ;  Simon  tlio  Canaanite,  and 
Judas  Iscariot.    Of  this  number,  Simon 
Peter,  John,  James  the  greater  and  An- 
drew were  fishermen  ?  and  Matthew,  a 
pubhcan    or   tax-gatherer.     When   llie 
apostles  were  reduced  to  1 1  by  the  sui- 
cide of  Judas,  who  had  betrayed  Christ, 
they  chose  Matthias  by  lot,  on  the  propo- 
sition of  St.  Peter.    Soon  afler,  their  num- 
ber became  1^,  by  the  miraculous  vocation 
of  Saul,  who,  under  the  name  of  Paid, 
became  one  of  the  most  zealous  propa- 
gators of  the  Christian  faith.    The  Biblo 
gives  the  name  of  apostle  to  Barnabas 
also,  who  accompanied  Paul  on  his  mis- 
sions (Ads  of  the  ^p,  ch.  xiv.  ver.  13),  and 
Paul  bestows  it  also  on  Andronicus  and 
Junia,  his  relations,  and  companions  in 
prison.    Generally,  however,  the  name  is 
used,  in  a  narrower  sense,  to  designate 
those  whom  Christ  selected  himself  while 
on  earth,  and  Paul,  whom  he  afterwards 
called.    In  a  wider  sense,  those  preachers 
who  first  taught  Christianity  in  heathen 
countries,  are  sometimes  termed  apostles; 
e.  g.,  St.  Denis,  the  A.  of  the  Gauls;  St 
Boniface,  the  A.  of  Germany ;  the  monk 
Augustin,  the  A.  of  England ;  the  Jesuit 
Francis   Xavier,  the  A.  of  the  Indies; 
Adalbert  of  Prague,  A.  of  Prusaa  Proper. 
Paul  was  the  only  A.  who  had  received  a 
scientific  education ;  the  others  were  me- 
chanics.   Peter,  Andrew  and  John  are 
called  in  the  scripture  (Ads,  cb.  iv.  ver.  13), 
homines  sine  IttteriSf  iduko!.    Questions 
^ve  often  been  started  respecting  the 
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domestic  circumstances  of  the  apostles. 
Were  they  very  poor  ?  Were  they  mar- 
ried? Sec*  Our  information  on  these 
points  is  very  limited.  Some  eminent 
theologians  have  thought  that  Chiist  was 
not  poor,  and  that  me  apostles  had  a 
common  fbnd  sufficieut  to  meet  many 
expenses,  of  which  some  indications  ex- 
ist. Tradition  reports  that  several  of  the 
apostles  were  married.  The  wife  of  St 
^eter  is  said  to  have  accompanied  him  on 
his  joumeyS)  and  died  a  martyr.  The 
tradition  fbrther  states,  that  Peter  had  a 
daughter,  Petronilla,  who  was  also  a 
mamrr ;  thus,  at  least,  say  St.  Augustin, 
9t.  Epipbanitm  and  St.  CfemeDt  of  Alex- 
andria. St  Philip,  also,  is  said  to  have 
been  married,  and  to  have  had  severri 
daughters*  among  whom  was  St  Her* 
reione. .  Hegesipjius  ^peaks  of  S  marms, 
grandsons  ^f  Jude.  His  wife  was  called 
Mary,  St  Bartholomew  is  also  said  to 
have  been  mlurried.  But  tradition  affords 
afanost  our  only  authorilir  respecting  their 
private  lives.  During  the  life  of  the  Sa- 
vior, the  apostles  more  than  once  showed 
a  misunderstanding  of  the  object  of  his 
mission,  and,  during  his  sufferings,  evinced 
little  courage  atid  firmness  of  fiiendship 
for  their  great  and  benevolent  Teacher. 
After  his  death,  th^  received  the  Holy 
Ghost  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  that  they 
mi^ht  be  enaUed  to  fulfil  the  important 
duties  for  which  they  had  been  chosen. 
Their  subsequent  uves  the  Catholic 
church  represents  as  follows,  partly  on 
the  authority  of  the  book  of  Acts,  mostly 
on  that  of  tradition': — St  John  made  some 
excurnons  into  Asia,  and  preached  among 
the  Parthians,  and  in  India.  In  the  reign 
ef  Domitian,  he  was  carried  to  Rome,  tor- 
tured, and  exiled  to  Patmos,  where  he 
wrote  the  Apocalypse.  He  died  in  Ephe- 
sas.  St  Bartholomew  travelled  through 
India,  Persia,  Abyssinia,  Ard^ia  Fehx, 
and  finished  his  course  in  Armenia.  St 
Philip  preached  in  Phryjria;  St  Hiomas 
in  Media,  Caramania,  Bactria,  in  India, 
and  even  in  China ;  but  this  last  fact  is 
not  positively  asserted.  St  Matthew 
preached  in  Ethiopia.  St  Simon,  say  the 
Greeks,  afler  having  baptized  in  Egypt, 
Cyrenaica,  Libya  and  Mauritania,  went  to 
Enffland,  and  dience  to  Persia,  where  ho 
died.  St  Jude  (nieached  m  Syria,  Meso- 
potamia, Persia,  Armenia  and  Libya.  St 
Peter,  afterwards  bishop  of  Antioch,  and 
then  of  Rome,  visited  Asia  Minor,  and  also 
Babylon,  as  one  of  his  letters  shows, 
provided  BaMon  does  not  si^ify,  in 
that  passage,  Aome,  as  some  critics  have 
thought    St  Paul  visited  Asia  Bfmor, 


Greece  and  Rome.  The  tv^o  Jameses 
seem  not  to  have  gone  fiur  from  Jeru- 
salem ;  yet  the  body  of  James  the  great- 
er is  said  to  foe  buried  at  Compostel- 
la  in  Spain.  According  to  Matthew  (ch. 
xvi.  ver.  18),  Christ  considered  St  Peter 
the  first  in  rank  of  the  apostles;  and 
it  is  known,  that  the  pope  derives  his  au- 
thority over  the  living  and  the  dead  fit)m 
the  power  which  Christ  gave  to  St  Peter, 
of  whom  all  the  popes,  accordhig  to  the 
Catholic  dogma,  are  successors  in  an  un- 
interrupted line. — In  Venice,  the  12  first 
tofiilies  were  called  a^HleSy  as  are  like- 
wise 12  islands  in  the  straits  of  Magel- 
lan. 

Apostoles  Islands;  in  the  strait  of 
MageUan,  at  its  entrance  into  the  Pacific, 
near  Cape  Deseado.  They  are  12  in  num- 
ber, which  circumstance  gave  them  their 
name.  AU  are  small,  barren  and  desert 
Their  shores  abound  with  shell-fish.  Lon. 
rS^e'W.;  lat52«34'S. 

Apostolical  ;  all  that  comes  from  the 
apostles,  or  has  relation  to  them.  Thus 
the  apostolical  writings  are  writings  com- 
posed by  the  ^lostles.  The  earCer  Chris- 
tian church  was  called  the  tmagMicai 
ehitrcL  because  the  apostles  at  first  con- 
ductea  it,  and,  after  their  death,  their  spirit 
remained  in  it  So,  also,  the  papal  see 
is  called  die  apostoHcal  see,  because  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  founded  bv  the 
apostle  Peter. — ^The  mostdical  (^t,  at 
Rome,  is  the  name  or  the  office  which 
mana^jes  the  papal  revenues. — ^The  apos- 
tolieal  hUssin^  is  the  blessing  bestow- 
ed by  the  pope,  as  successor  of  Peter. — 
The  king  of  Hungary  is  styled  apostolical 
Acwffi",  apostoHcal  mcaesty,  rope  Sylvester 
II  bestowed  this  title  on  Stephen  I,  duke 
of  Hungary,  A.  D.  1000,  because  he  not 
only  greatly  promoted  the  Christian  re- 
ligion in  Hungary,  but,  also,  in  imitatioQ 
of  the  apostles,  preached  himself.  Clem- 
ent XliI  renewed  the  memory  of  this 
occurrence,  by  giving  the  enipress-queen 
Maria  Theresa  the  title  of^  apostdicd 
qwenf  in  1758. — ^The  apostoheal  sym- 
bol is  b,  ^ort  summary  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  bears  this  name  because  it 
contains,  in  three  articles,  the  doctrines  of 
the  apofides.  This  apo^Iical  sjrmbol  is 
found  even  in  the  writmgs  of  Ambrose, 
who  lived  in  the  beffinning  of  the  4th 
century.  Peter  Gn^heus,  in  the  5th  cen- 
tury, ordered  the  constant  repetidon  of 
the  same  in  the  church  service. 

Apostolics,  or  Apostolici  ;  the  name 
of  three  sects  who  professed  to  imitate 
the  manners  and  practice  of  the  apostles. 
The  first  flourished  at  the  close  of^tfae  2d 
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oeotuiy.  They  had  aU  things  i&  eonoh 
moil.  Little  else  is  known  of  their  pecu- 
liar ten^s. — ^The  second  sect  of  this  name 
exis^  in  the  12th  eentuiy.  It  was  com- 
posed of  pec^le  of  the  lower  class.  They 
were  numerous,  and  their  lives,  as  Bernard 
admits,  were  exemplary.  Their  peculi^ 
arities  were  m  follows:^— They  held  it  to 
be  unlawful  to  take  oaths ;  they  sufieied 
their  hsir  and  beards  to  grow  to  an  enor- 
mous length ;  they  prefenred  celibacy  to 
%vedlock,  calling  themselves  the  duuU 
Irdhrm  and  sisters ;  each  man,  however, 
liad  a  spiritual  sister,  with  whom  he  hved 
in  a  domestic  relation. — ^The  third  sect  of 
A.  was  founded,  about  1260,  by  Gerhard 
SagareHL  They  went  barefooted,  beg- 
eing,  preaching  and  singing  throughout 
Italy,  Switzerluid  and  France  ^.announced 
the  coming  of  the  kingdom  ai  heaven, 
s^od  of  purer  times ;  had  females  in  their 
retinue,  as  the  apoffdes  had  their  female 
companions,  ana  were  suspected  of  un- 
lawful intimacy  with  these  sisters.  This 
society  never  received  the  papal  confir- 
mation ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  abolished, 
A.  D.  1286,  by  Honorius  IV.  Though 
they  were  persecuted  by  the  inquisition, 
they  continued  in  existence,  perpetually 
wandering  about;  and,  when  Sagareln 
was  burnt  as  a  heretic,  A.  D.  1300^  another 
chief  apostle  appeared,— Dolcino,  a  learn- 
ed man  of  Milan,— who  encouiiiged  the 
sect,  now  increeaed  to  1400  men,  with  his 
prophetic  promkses.  To  defend  them- 
selves against  persecution,  they  were  com- 
pelled, about  the  year  1304,  to  station 
themselves  in  fbrdfied  piaces,  whence 
they  might  resist  attacks.  In  the  plyn- 
denng  habits  which  they  were  forced  to 
adopt,  they  wholly  lost  the  original  de- 
sign of  their  institution,  and,  after  having 
devastated  a  large  tract  of  country  belongs 
ing  to  Milan,  they  were  subdued,  A.  JD. 
1307,  by  the  troora  of  bishop  Raynerius, 
in  their  fortress  Zebello,  in  Vercelli,  and 
almost  all  destroyed.  Doldno  was  biimt. 
l^e  survivors  afterwards  appeared  in 
Lombardy,  and  in  the  south  of  France, 
as  late  as  A.  D.  Id6a  Their  heresy 
consisted  in  reviling  the  pope  and  the 
cleigy. 

Apostool  ;  a  Mennonite  minister  at 
Amsterdam,  who  established,  in  1664,  a 
sect  called  •^fH^stooUanSy  a  branch  ot  the 
Mennonites.  ^ 

Aposteophb  ;  a  figure  iif  speech  which 
received  this  name  m>m  the  ancients,  be- 
cause the  orator,  in  using  it,  turned  firom 
the  judce  to  the  accuser  or  the  accused, 
and  spdce  to  him.  In  a  more  limited 
SQDse,  we  understand  by  It,  an  ^dress  to 


ope  absent  as  if  he  were  prcfent,  or  la 
things  without  life  and  sense  as  if  they 
had  life  and  sense.  The  wostrophe,  ao- 
cording  to  its  nature,  is  spoKen  in  an  ele- 
vated tone.  The  same  teriq  is  also  used 
to  sig^ify  &e  contraction  of  a  word  by  the 
use  of  a  comma. 
Apothecart.  (See  Phannacy.) 
Apotheosis  (deification) ;  a  solemnity 
among  the  ancients,  by  which  a  man  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  the  gods.  The  cus- 
tom of  pkcing  mortals,  who  had  render- 
ed their  countrymen  important  services, 
among  the  gods,  was  very  ancient  among 
the  Greeks,  who  generally  followed,  in 
so  doing,  the  advice  of  an  orade.  On 
their  coins,  most  of  the  founders  of  cities 
and  colonic  are  immortalized  as  ^ods; 
and,  in  subsequent  times,  living  princes 
assumed  this  title.  The  Romans,  for  sev- 
toal  centuries,  deified  Qone  but  Romu- 
lus, and  first  imitated  the  Greeks,  m  the 
fei^ion  of  frequent  apotheosis,  after  the 
time  of  Augiistus  CsBsar.  Fn»n  this 
period,  apotheosis  was  regulated  by  the 
decrees  of  the  senate,  and  accompanied 
viith  great  solemnities.  There  are  still 
many  moiiuments  extant  exhibiting  the 
Soman  apotheosis.  It  became,  at  last,  so 
common,  as  to  be  an  object  of  contempt 
Vespasiatt,  in  an  attack  of  sickness,  said, 
by  way  of  joke,  <<  I  am  a  jpd^  or,  at  least, 
not  fer  fix>m  it'' — Accordmgto  Elusebius, 
Tertullian  and  Chrysostom,  Tibmus  pro- 
posed to  the  senate  the  apotheosis  of^ Je- 
sus Chiist,  which,  however,  was  refused 
by  this  body.  Juvenal,  satinzing  the  fi«- 
quent  practice  of  A.,  introduces  poor 
Adas,  copplainin^  that  he  could  not  any 
longer  bear  the  immense  and  daily-in- 
creasing mass  of  gods.  That,  virtuous 
persons,  after  their  death,  were  raised  to 
the  rank  of  demigods,  was  a  doctrine  of 
Pythagoras,  who  probably  derived  this 
idea  mm  the  East  It  corresponds  with 
the  notions  of  many  Christians,  who  be- 
lieve that  virtuous  men  become  angels 
after  their  death.  The  period  of  the  Ro> 
man  emperors,  so  rich  in  crime  and  folly, 
ofiers  the  most  infemous  instances  of 
apotheosis.  After  Caraar,  the  greater  part 
of  the  Roman  emperors  were  deined. 
The  same  hand  which  had  murdered  a 
predecessor  often  placed  him  among 
the  gods.  The  savi^^  Nero  deified  the 
beautifid  Poppsa,  his  wife,  after  having 
killed  her  by  a  kick  when  she  vrss  preg- 
nant ;  and  Caracalla,  having  murdered  his 
brother,  Gets,  with  his  own  hands,  in  his 
mother's  arms,  granted  him  divine  honow, 
accompanied  with  the  infamous  remark — 
SUdkuSydumnonsitvwtLS,  The  first  em< 
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gerors  were  not  adoi'ed  in  their  lile-tin)e ; 
ut,  with  ttie  progress  of  insi^ity,>temple6 
were  built  to  the  Uving  tyiBat  Caligul^ 
was  not  satisfied  with  beine  a  god ;  he 
wished  to  be  a  priest  too,  and,  taking  his 
horse  as  a  companion  in  the  offiee,  onered 
sacriiice  to  hhnself,  and,  immediately 
afterwards,  appeared  as  Jupiter  or  as  Cy- 
thera,  &c.  Constautinus  had  the  double 
advantage  of  being  deiiied  by  the  rehgion 
which  he  had  persecuted,  and  canonized 
by  that  which  he  supported.  It  was 
quite  customary  for  the  Christian  empe- 
rors to  have  altars,  and  be  adored  by  their 
pagan  subjects.  ^  Critics  are  no]t  wanting, 
who  see,  in  the  canonization  of  the  Cath- 
oUc  church,  notliing  but  a  continuance  of 
this  Roman  fashion  of  deifying  men,  with 
this  difference  (Wily, — that  saints  were 
never  canonized  during  their  life-time. 
This  deification  of  the  hving  the  Romans 
derived,  perhaj^a,  f^m  the  Greeks,  whose 
lively  and  poetical  imag^ixaxions  led  them 
sometimes  to  build  altars  to  their  mis- 
tresses, and  offer  sacrifices  to  them.  The 
apotheosis  never  degenerated  to  such 
a  criminal  excess  among  the  Greeks  as 
among  the  Romans.  Tiie  ceremonies  of 
the  Roman  apotheosis  were  very  ciurioud, 
but  ai^  too  long  to  be  repeated  here. 

AppALACHi.vft'  Mountains.   (See  Me^ 
ghany  Mountains.) 

Appalachicola  ;   a  river  of  the  U. 
States,  formed  by  the  Chatahoochee  and 
Flint  rivers,  which  unite  near  the  north- 
ern border  of  Florida.    The  A.,  afler  a 
course  of  about  70  miles,  fiows  into  St 
GeorgeV  sound,  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  is  navigable  througltont  for  schooners 
of  con^idemble  size.  /Ihe  Chatahoochee^ 
the  western  and  largest  tributary  of  the 
A.,  rises  in  the  Appalachian  or  Allegha- 
ny, mountains,  on  the  confines  of  Georgia 
and  Tennessee,  and  is  navigable  for  boats 
nearly  400  miles  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 
Appanage.    (See  ^anage,) 
Apparent,  among] mathematicians  and 
astronomers,  denotes  things  as  they  ap- 
pear to  the  eye,  in  distinction  fix)m  what 
they  really  are.     Thus  they  speak-  of 
apparent    motion,   magnitude,   distance, 
height,  &c.    So  important  is  this  differ- 
enco  between  reaUty  and  appearance,  par- 
ticularly in  regard  to  the  heavenly  bodies, 
that  we  find  all  eariy  astronomen^  who 
were  ignorant  of  tliis  fact,  nmning  contin- 
ually into  errors;  and  a  great  advancement 
in  science  was  required,  before  mankind 
were  able  to  establish  systems  opposed  to 
appearances.     Every  one  knows  that  a 
body  may  appear  to  move  wliile  it  is,  in 
fact,  at  rest,  and  the  motion  is  in  the  si3ec- 


tatojc,  or  the  place  on  which  he  8tapdB,)M 
is  the  case  with  the  sun,  in  relation  to  the 
inhabitants  of  this  earth. — ^The  phrase 
apparent  heiry  or  heir  apparent,  signifiee 
one  whose  right  of  inheritance  is  inde- 
feasible, provided  he  survives  his  knees- 
tors  ;  as  the  eldest  son  or  his  issue,  who 
must,  by  the  course  of  the  common  law, 
be  heirs  to  the  fiither.  Ihics  presumpHvt 
.^re  such  who,  if  the  ancestor  should  die 
immediately,  wonld,  ui  the  present  state 
of  things,  be  his  heirs. 

Appeal  (law)  simplifies  the  removal  of 
a  cause  from  an  inferior  tribunal  to  a 
superior ;  from  the  French  appelkr,  of  the 
same  signification.    In  England,  appeals 
Jie  fi'om  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice,  and 
also  from  the  equity  courts  to  the  pariia- 
ment     Appeals  fiwn  courts  of  equity 
differ  fi'om  writs  of  error,  Which  impugn 
the  judgments  of  the  oniinary  couits,  in 
these  respects,^— that  the  former  may  be 
brought  upon  interlocutory  matters,  that 
is,  questions  occurring  in  the  course  of 
the  trial ;  the  latter,  upon  definitive  judg- 
ments  only.      On    writs  of  error,  the 
house  of  lords  pronounces  judgmem ;  in 
appeals,  it  directs  the  court  to  rectify  its 
judffmeht.    In  Germany,  originally,  ap- 
peafe  could  be  brought  only  when  the 
feudal  lord  refused  to  admimster  justice. 
The  cause  might  then  be  cmried  before 
the  king'-s  court ;  and,  if  magistrates  de- 
cided wrongly,  their  decisions  mi^t  be 
called  in  question  (Ft,  fauaser  lejvgemjtnt), 
and  thus  the  appeUaiit  became  at  issue 
with  his  former  judges,  and  the  dispntf, 
according  to  law,  was  to  be  decided  \yy 
mortal  combat.    Subsequently,  all  judg- 
ments were  examined  by  a  superior  court. 
This  change  liad  been  already  introduced 
in  France  by  king  Louis  IX,  but  vron 
first  firmly  settled  in  Germany,  by  tho 
establishment  of  the  court  of  the  imperial 
chamber,  A.  D.  1495.    Apped  was  made 
fix>m  the  tribunals  of  the  lords  of  manors 
to  tlie  courts  of  the  princes,  and  from 
these  latter  to  the  tribunals  of  the  empire, 
the  court  of  the  imperial  chamber,  and  tlie 
aulic  council     The  states  of  the  empire 
endeavored,  as  far  as  poasible,  to  shako 
off  this  subordination  ot  their  tribunals  to 
the  supreme  judicature  of  the  kingdom. 
Austria,  from  the  very  first,  kept  her- 
self pejifecdy  fi^e  firom  this  dependence. 
The  electors  were  entitled  to  the  same 
liberty,  by  virtue  of  their  ancient  privi- 
leges; but  it  had  now  become  a  funda- 
mental law,  that  there  should  be  three 
degrees  of  courts,  and  those  who  would 
not  establish  tribunals  of  the  third  or 

hi^iest  degree  (high  Courts  of  appeals)^ 
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were  obliged  to  allow  the  right  of  appeal 
to  the  .supreme  courts  of  the  empire,  and 
could'  obtain  exemption  therefrom  only 
by  particular  impenal  privileges  {privUe- 
g%a  de  turn  cqtpeuando).  The  same  privi- 
lege  was  granted  also  to  other  states,  who 
nSght  establish  their  own  supreme  tribu- 
nal (as  Sweden  at  Wiamar,  Hanover  at 
Celle,  Hesse-Cassel,  &c.),  or  else  send 
the  documents,  belonging  to  questions  sx 
issue,  to  foreign  colleges,  which  had  the 
right  of  final  judgment  The  tedious 
forms  in  the  supreme  courts  of  the  empire, 
and  other  defects  in  the  judicial  adnunis- 
tration,  gave  popularity  to  these  establish- 
ments, on  the  part  of  the  separate  states ; 
although  the  maxim,  that  3  consecutive 
decrees  are  requisite  for  the  entire  settle- 
ment of  a  cwitroversy  at  law,  infinitely 
delayed  the  process ;  and  the  want  of  a 
supreme  court,  extending  its  authority 
throughout  Germany,  was  hishly  preju- 
dicial to  the  improvement  of  the  German 
code.  The  dissolution  of  the  German 
empire  increased  the  difficulties  attending 
the  administration  Of  justice  in  the  small 
states ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  salutary 
resolves  of  the  German  compact  (while 
reeognising  the  necessity  of  8  consecutive 
judgments  as  a  fundamental  law  of  the 
empire),  that  the  smaller  states  shall  be 
compelled  to  erect,  in  common,  high  courts 
of  appeal,  and  not  confine  themselves  to 
petty,  local  jurisdictions.  These  supreme 
courts,  coounon  to  several  states,  have  all, 
within  a  few  years  past,  been  reduced  to 
a  jnegular  order.  The  great  limitation, 
almost  amounting  to  exclusion  of  crimi- 
nal cases,  is  a  remarkable  circumstance 
in  the  constitution  of  these  courts.  The 
diversity  in  the  amounts  of  property  in 
question,  for  which  appeal  is  allowed 
m>m  the  dififerent  states,  is  also  interest- 
inj^.  Saxe-Uildburgbausen  alone  sufiers 
causes,    without    reference    to   the 
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amount  in  dispute,  to  so  to  the  high  court 
of  appeal  at  Jena.  In  the  rest  of  the 
Btate^  the  limitation  varies  between  100 
and  500  Saxon  dollars.  With  a  few  dif- 
ferences in  names  and  forms,  all  the  judi- 
cial administration  of  Germany  is  now 
uniform,  and  the  rule  of  the  3  gradations 
of  tribunals  is  universaL  The  smaller 
states,  we  have  already  said,  have  joint 
courts  of  appeal  Austria  has  such  courts 
of  her  own,  at  Vienna,  and  many  other 
places,  besides  a  supreme  court  ofjiustice 
at  Vienna..  Hungary  and  Transylvania 
have  a  judicial  constitution  peculiar  to 
them8elve&  In  old  Prussia,  the  courts  of 
the  first  or  lowest  degree  are  those  of 
citiefl^  distriotsi  &c;  of  the  second  degree, 
26* 


there  are  15,  in  as  many  important  pheetf ; 
of  the  third  degree^  there  is  {Nroperly  but 
one,  the  superior  tribunal  at  Berlin; 
but  the  efficacy  of  this  court  in  main- 
taining unity  in  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice is  much  interrupted  by  many  revis- 
ions of  each  other'a  decrees,  which  take 
place  between  the  various  courts  of  the 
second  degree.  The  Prussiaa  lands  on 
the  Rhine  still  have  the  French  judicial- 
constitution  ;  and,  fi>r  this,  a  cocut  of  re- 
vision was  established  at  Berhn,  by  the 
decree  of  July  20, 1819,  in  the  rooin  of 
the  French  court  of  cassation.  Bavaria 
has  8  tribunals,  with  appellate  juiiadictioii, 
and  a  supreme  court  of^appeal,  at  Munich. 
The  high  courts  of  appeal  of  individual 
states,  according  to  the  choice  of  the  par- 
lies in  every  case,  stand  in  the  place  of  a 
joint  tribunal,  for  the  settlement  of  the 
contests  of  the  states  with  one  another. 
In  France,  only  two  gradations  are  per- 
mitted— the  tribunals  of  the  first  instance 
(district  and  county  courts),  and  the  courts 
of  appeal  (coun  royalea)^  which  have  ta- 
ken- the  place  of  the  old  parhament 
For  the  wnole  kinffdom,  however,  there 
is  the  royal  court  of  cassation,  which  has 
to  d^i(ffi  only  in  cases  Where  the  com- 
petency of  a  tribunal,  or  the  formality  of 
a  process,  is  called  iu  question.  Thb 
court  does  much  towards  the  presenrar 
tion  of  harmony  in  the  adnunistration  of 
justice.  (For  courts  of  appeal  in  the  U. 
States,  see  Cowis,) 

Appeal,  in  the  judicial  language  of 
England,  besides  the  common'  meaning 
in  other  countries,  had,  till  lately,  another, 
also,  denoting  an  accusation  by  one  pri- 
vate subject  against  another,  fbr  some 
heinous  crime,  demanding  punishmem 
on  account  of  the  particular  injury  sufiTer*- 
ed,  rather  than  for  tlie  ofilence  against  the 
public.  The  usual  English  criminal  pro- 
cess is  a  process  of  accusation  by  in- 
dictment of  a  grand  jury,  in  which  the 
accuser  is  obliged  to  prove  his  charges,  and 
the  accused  is  not  bound  to  ^ve  answer 
or  reply  witli  reffard  to  his  actions.  The 
German  criming  process,  on  the  contrary, 
seeks  especially  to  investigate  the  truth 
firom  the  statements  of  the  accus^  him- 
self. In  the  Enghsh  system,  the  profs- 
cution  is  conducted  by  the  government, 
at  the  request  of  the  ii^ured  party,  who 
has  nothmg  further  to  do,  but  to  fltr- 
nish  means  of  proof  to  the  advocates  of 
the  crown.  But  thepn>ce8sofa{^)eal,of 
which  we  are  now  to  speak,  was  another 
sort  of  prosecution  or  suit,  in  which  the 
defendant,  or  one  of  his  relations,  sum- 
moned the  i^aintiff  befi)re  the  proper  tri- 
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bunal  of  justice  (the  king's  bench),  in  or- 
der to  obtain  satisfaction  for  the  offence, 
and  to  have  the  proper  punishment  in- 
flicted. The  accuser,  here,  is  called  imd- 
loTy  or  appellantf  and  the  accused,  apptUee* 
This  kind  of  appeal  took  place  when  the 
supposed  criminal  had  been  acquitted  on 
an  indictment,  but  not  if  he  had  been  sen- 
tenced and  punished  fi>r  a  less  crime  than 
that  of  which  he  was  accused;  for  in- 
stance, of  manslaughter  instead  of  mur- 
der. If  he  was  pardoned,  this  did  not 
protect  him  from  this  private  accusation, 
and,  if  found  guilty  on  these  charges,  he 
was  obliged  to  sufler  the  punishment 


young  man,  20  years  ol<L  did  not  Tcnturs 
to  engage  in  a  contest,  with  clubs,  with 
the  athletic  Thornton :  he  was  obliged  to 
recall  his  accusation,  and  the  suspected 
murderer  was  once  more  acquitted.  The 
pubUc  feeling,  however,  Was  so  strong 
against  him,  that  he  emigrated  to  Ameri- 
ca, where  he  soon  afbr  died.  This  event 
occasioned  the  aboUtion,  not  only  of  the 
wager  of  battle,  but  also  of  the  right  of 
appeal,  as  experisnced  lawyers  were  of 
opinion  that  the  accused  could  not  be 
deprived  of  tlie  choice  between  a  second 
trial  by  jury  and  a  wager  of  batdo.  This 
was  done  A.  D.  1819,  by  the  act  of  parlia- 


establish^  by  law,  and  the  king  could    met^t  59  George  111,  c.  46.    Some  may 


not  pardon  him.  This  right  of  private  ac- 
cusation contimied  for  a  year.  l£,  there- 
fore, the  judge,  the  public  or  tlie  relatives 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  sentence  of 
acquittal  passed  liy  the  jury,  such  an 
appeal  might  be  made,  and  the  person 
acquitted  detained  in  prison  till  th6  end 


think  that  this  abolition  has  occasioned 
an  cssentiiil  defect  in  the  English  laws ; 
but  it  irf  merely  applying  to  such  cases 
a  just  and  proper  prihciple  of  criminal 
law,  which  is  now  peuerally  adopted  both 
in  England  and  America,  that  no  person 
shall  be  twice  tried  for  the  same  offence,— 


of  the  year,  unless  bail  was  given  for  his    a  principle  tliat  gives  great  security  against 

appearance  to  answer  to  the  appeal    The    — -• — *^ — - 

jury  on  the  appeal  was  usually  difierent 
from  that  on  the  indictment,  and  exam- 
ples are  not  wanting  where  a  man  has 
been  brought  in  guilty  by  the  second  juiy, 
on  the  same  grounds  upon  which  he  was 
acquitted  by  the  first.    Thus,  A.  D.  1708, 
John  Young  was  murdered,  and  suspicion 
listened  upon  Ephraim  Slaughterford,  his 
friend,  with  whom  he  was  last  seen.    He 
was  acquitted  at  the  assizes,  but  the  pub- 
lic were  so  convinced  of  Ids  guilty  that  a 
mbscripdon  was  opened  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  a  private  accusation.    Slaugh- 
terford  was  fouiui  guilty  by  a  second  trial, 
and  executed.   A  similar  event  happened 
A.  D.  1818.    A  young  lady,  JVlaiy  Ash- 
ford,  was  found  murdered  under  circum- 
fltances  which  fixed  the  strongest  sunii- 
cions  upon  one  Abraliam  Thornton.    He 
had  waited  upon  her  home  from  a  ball, 
and  had  been  witli  her,  as  he  himself 
confessed,  a  short  time  before  the  discov- 
ery of  her  body,  not  far  fVom  the  pit,  fuU 
of*^ water,  in  which  it  lay.    Notwithstand- 
ing this,  he  was  acquined,  and  the  brother 
of  the  deceased  now  prosecuted  him  by 
an  appeal  of  murder.    Upon  this,  Thorn- 
ton nolade  use  of  a  right,  die  existence  of 
which  had  been  almost  forgotten.     He 
eununoned  the  accuser  to  a  wager  of 
battle,  L  e.  a  trial  by  combat,  instead  of 
Aibniitting  to  a  trial  by  jury.    The  vahd- 
ity  of  this  right  eould  not  be  questioned, 
and  the  advocate  of  the  accuser  received 
a  severe  reproof  firom  the  court,  because 
he  suffered  h'unself  to  call  it  unreasonable 
and  barbarous.     The  accuser,  a  weak 


oppressive  and  successive  prosecutions. 
The  process  of  appeal  and  the  tried  by 
combat  were  never  introduced  into  the 
American  law. 

Appellakts  ;  a  religious  party.    (Seo 
tfnigenUus,) 

i^PENZBL ;  a  canton  of  the  Swiss  con- 
federation, surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the 
canton  St.  Gall.  It  is  divided  into  2  parts, 
called  fnTier-rood,  or  rhode,  and  Outer- 
rood,  each  having,  since  1597,  a  separate 
remment,  independent  of  the  other, 
respect  to  the  other  cajitons  of  the 
confederacy,  both  are  considered  as  form- 
ing one  canton.  The  form  of  government 
is  entirely  democratic.   Every  man,  above 
the  age  of  16  years,  annually  appears,  with 
his  sword,  in  the  general  assembly,  when 
the  officers  are  cnosen.    A.  contains,  on 
222  square  miles,  55,000  inhabitants.  The 
canton  is  active  in  manufactures  of  diifer- 
ejit  kinds,  and  in  raising  c^tde.  The  chief 
place  is  the  market-town,  Appenzel,  in 
the  Inner-rood;  Ion. 9^  31'  E.;  lat  4r  20^ 
N.;  pop.  ^000.  (Sec  Sunss  ConfideraHoTh) 
Appian  of  Alexandria ;  governor  ana 
manager  of  the  imperial  revenues,  under 
Adrian,  Trajan  and  Antoninus  Pius,  in 
Rome.    He  wrote  a  Roman  history,  firom 
the  earUest  times  to  those  of  Augustus, 
in  24  books,  of  Avhich  only  half  have 
come  down  to  us, — an  unequal  work,  ac- 
cord mg  to  the  sources  firom  which  the 
author  drew  his  materials.    The  best  late 
edition  is  that  of  Schweighftuser,  Leipsic 
and  Strasburg,  1785,  3  vols. 

Appian  Wat,  leading  from  Rome  to 
Capua;  the  oldest  and  most  renowued 
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Roman  road.  It  was  made  by  AppiuB 
Claudius  Crassus  Coecus,  when  he  was 
censor,  313  years  B.  C,  and  afterwards 
extended  to  Brundusium.  It  consisted 
of  hard,  hexagonal  stones,  exactly  fitted 
to  one  another;  and  there  may  still  be 
seen,  particularly  at  Tcrracina,  imoor- 
tant  remains,  which  prove  its  exceuent 
workmanship. 

Afpiani,  Andrew;  a  painter,  bom  at 
Milan,  May  23, 1754,  of  an  old  and  noble, 
but  poor  &miiy.  He  was  obliged  to  work 
witli  scene-painters  for  his  support,  and 
to  go  witli  his  masters  fiom  town  to  town. 
In  Parma,  Bologna  and  Florence,  he  had 
an  opportunitjr  to  see  and  study  the  mas- 
ter-works of  his  art,  and  to  form  his  style. 
He  visited  Rome  3  times,  in  order  to 
penetrate  the  secret  of  RaphaC'Fs  style  of 
nresco-paintin^,  and  soon  excelled  in  Uiis 
art  every  hvmg  painte;*  in  Italy.  He 
displayed  his  skill  ])anieularly  in  ttie  cu- 
pola of  Santa  Maria  di  S.  Celso,  at  Milan, 
and  in  the  paifitin^  which  he  prepared 
for  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  the  villa  of  the 
archduke  Ferdinand,  at  Monza  (1795). 
Napoleon  appointed  him  royal  court  pahit- 
er,  gave  him  the  order  of  the  legion  of 
honor,  and  that  of  the  iron  crown,  and 
made  him  member  of  the  Italian  institute 
of  sciences  and  arts.  A.  painted  after- 
wards almost  the  whole  ol  the  imperial 
iaimly.  His  best  works  are  the  fresco- 
paintings  on  the  ceiling  of  tlie  royal  pal- 
ace at  Milan,  allegories  relating  to  Napo- 
leon's life,  and  his  Apollo  toUh  the  Muses, 
in  the  villa  Bonaparte.  Almost  ail  the 
palaces  of  Milan  have  iresco-|>a'mting8  by 
liim*  Napoleon's  fall  aftected  A.'s  fortune 
severely.  He  died  in  1817,  in  straitened 
circMmstanccs. 

Appius  CuiCDiDs  CRASdijfus,  a  mem- 
\)cr  of  the  patrician  family  of  tlie  Claudii, 
though  cruel  and  arropnt,  like  his  ances- 
tors, was  hardl)[  appouited  consul,  B.  C. 
401,  when,  to  gain  the  fiivor  of  the  people, 
he  supported  the  law  proposed  by  the 
tribune  TerentilUus,  or  Terentiua,  Which 
had  for  its  object  a  change  in  the  ftmn  of 
government  Instead  of  the  usual  mat- 
urates, decemvirs  (10  men]  were  appomt- 
ed  to  compose  a  code  of  mws  for  itome 
(afterwards  called  the  laws  of  the  ttadve 
iabUs)y  and  to  possess  sovereign  power 
for  a  year.  He  was  himself  chosen  de- 
cemvir, and  when,  after  the  first  year,  this 
ofiice  was  prolonged  for  a  year  more,  he 
was  the  only  one  who  succeeded,  by  his 
influence  over  the  chief  men  among  the 
people,  in  being  rechosen.  He  Was  re- 
solml  never  again  to  give  up  his  power, 
and  coiu^iied  with  his  coUeagues  for  the 


accomplishment  of  this  plan.    The  same 
year,  the  iGqui  and  Sabines  laid  waste  a 
portion  of  the  Roman  territory.     The 
decemviri  collected  an  army,  and  march- 
ed agahist  the  enemy.    Only  A.  and  Op- 
pius  remained  in  Rome,  with  2  legions, 
to  support  the  authority  of  the  decemviri, 
already  prolonged    beyond    the    lawftil 
term,  when  an  unexpected  event  over- 
threw them.    A.  was  passionately  in  love 
with  the  daughter  of  Virginius,  a  respect- 
able   plebeian,  absent    with    the  array. 
When  A.,  as  a  husband  and  a  jpatrician, 
could  not  lawfidly  marry  Vilrginia,  who 
was  betrothed  to  Icilins,  formerly  a  trib- 
une of  the  people,  and  had  sought  in  vain 
to  seduce  her,  he  persuaded  M.  Oaudius, 
his  client,  with  several  associates,  to  cany 
her  off  by  violence  from  the  public  school 
where  she  was,  under  tlie  pretence  that 
she  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  his  slaves. 
The  people  compelled  him  to  set  her  at 
hbeity ;  but  Claudius  summone(i(  her  im- 
mediately before  the  tribunal  of  A.,  who 
decided  that  the  pretended  slave  should 
be  given  up,  for  tne  present,  to  her  mas- 
ter.   Upon  this,  Nuniitorius,  her  uncle, 
and  Icilius,  her  loter,  made  known  the 
criminal  designs  of  A.    A  foarfiil  disturb- 
ance arose,  and  the  decemvir  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  Virginia  in  the  hands  of 
her  family ;  but  he  declared  that  he  would 
pronounce   his  decision    the  next  day. 
Virginius, -summoned  by  his  brother  and 
Icilius,  a|)peared  in  the  forum,  with  his 
daughter,    in    a    mourning    dress.      lie 
brought  the  most  indubitable  proofs  of 
the  groundlessness  of  the  claim ;  but  A.. 
trustiitg  to  the  numl)er  of  his  guards,  still 
commanded  Claudius  to  take  her  as  bis 
slave.    When  Viigiirius  asked  permission 
of  the  decemvir  to  spcuk  to  her  nurse,  in 
Virginia's  presence,  that  he  might,  for  his 
own  satisfaction,  be  convinced  of  his  er- 
ror, A.  consented.    Upon  this,  the  unhap- 
py fatlier  tenderly  embraced  his  daugliter, 
suddenly  seized  the  knife  of  a  butcher 
who  was  standing  by,  and  plunged  it  into 
her  bosom,  with  these  words :  "  Go,  fi^e 
and  pure,  Virginia,  to  thy  mother  and  thy 
ancestors."    A.  commanded  Virginius  to 
be  seized ;  but  he  fled  to  thie  camp.    Th«x 
senators  Valerius  and  Horatius,  who  hated 
the  deccmvirate,  inflamed    a   spirit   of 
vengeance  in  the  people,  already  excited 
by  the  sight  of  Virginia's  body,  and  A. 
could  Sil^ce  the   disturt>ance  only  by 
summoning  a  meeting  of  the  senate.    In 
the  meantune,  Virginius  had  related  the 
a^ir  to  the  army,  which  marched  to 
Rome,  demanding  revenge.   The  decem- 
virs, seeing  they  could  no  longer  maintain 
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their  authority,  resigned  their  offices. 
The  senate,  without  delay,  resolved  to 
restore  the  tribunes  and  consuls,  A.  U.  305. 
A.  died  in  prison,  Livy  sa3r8,  by  his  own 
luuid ;  according  to  Dionysius  of  Hahcar* 
nussus,  the,  tribunes  caused  him  to  be 
strangled.  Oppius,  also,  who  Was  accused 
of  being  his  companion  in  crime,  killed 
himself.  The  remainder  of  their  col- 
leomies  escaped  accusation  by  voluntary 
exile.  The  abject  Clauc^ius,  as  he  had 
only  been  the  tool  of  a  tyrant,  was  ban- 
ished to  Tibur,  then  a  desert  Alfieri 
has  written  a  tragedy  on  the  death  of  Vir^ 
ginia. 

Applause  (fit)m  Liatin  plaxtdere);  to 
express  appn>bation  by  any  Inovement  of 
the  hands.  No  nation  has  systematized 
applause  like  the  Romans,  who,  according 
to  Suetonius,  had  3  kmd»—bomhitSy  the 
noise  of  which  was  like  the*humming  of 
bees;  imhriees,  which  soimded  like  rain 
iailinff  on  the  tiles;  aiid  testa,  a  sound 
like  the  breaking  of  pots.  The  2  latter 
were  produced  by  instruments  placed  in 
the  theatre,  and  persons  were  instructed 
to  give  applause  with  skill.  The  pUm- 
sores,  or  applaudcrs,  were  divided  into 
ckori,  and  disposed  in  theatres  opposite 
each  other,  like  the  choristers  in  cathe- 
drals. In  France,  England  and  Amer- 
ica, applause  is  often  given  by  making  a 
noise  with  the  feet,  which,  in  Grermany, 
alvt^ys  signifies  a  high  degree  of  dissatis- 
faction. (For  further  information,  see  the 
article  Acdamaiion,) 

AppLfe.  The  apple,  in  all  its  innumer- 
able varieties,  is  said  to  have  been>derived 
entirely  from  the  crab-apple  {pyrits  mains), 
which  grows  wild  in  every  part  of  Eng- 
land, and,  it  is  believed,  in  some  of  the 
middle  regions  of  the  U.  States.  Tlie 
uses  of  the  apple  are  very  various ;  even 
the  bitter  crab-apple  is  not  without  value ; 
for  its  fermented  juice,  known  by  the  name 
of  verjtdce,  is  emptoved  both  in  cookery 
and  medicine,  and  also  for  the  ptuifying 
of  wax.  Hogs  and  deer  are  fond  of  them . 
The  wood  is  hard  and  durable,  and  makes 
good  wheel-cogs,  &c.  AH  good  apples, 
and  many  of  the  conunon  kinds,  are  pro- 
duced by  the  process  tenned  grafting* 
This  is  performed  by  inserting  young 
twigs  or  shoots  from  trees  bearing  fijie 
fruit  into  stocks  of  inferior  kinds,  raised 
upon  every  farm,  from  the  pomace  of  the 
cider-mill.  Crab-stocks  are  ijiought  td 
answer  best  in  England,  but  all  khids 
are  made  use  of  in  the  U.  States.  The 
branches  formed  by  the  twig  inserted  are 
found  to  bear  fruit  corresponding  in  qual- 
ity to  the  tree  from  which  it  was  cut. 


The  same  process  is  jnu^ued  with  all 
other  kinds  of  fi-uit-Crees ;  fbr  Inoculated 
or  ingrafted  fruit  is  always  found  to  be 
theb^t  The  kinds  of  apples  most  lughly 
prized  in  all  countries  are  the  varieties  of 
pippin.  The  pippins  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  are  the  richest 
in  flavor  of  «ny  apples  knovim  io  the  U. 
States ;  while  the  greemng,  the  pearmain, 
and  gUliBower,  are  the  b€»t  fruit  of  New 
England ;  and  the  varieties  of  rusBet-apple 
the  most  lasting,  being  bflen  found  ma 
good  condition  at  midsummer  of  the  next 
year.  The  common  &mily  uses  of  the 
apple  are  too  familiar  to  need  specifica- 
tion ;  but  its  most  important  apphcation  is 
to  the  manufacture  of  cider.  The  process 
fbr  making  the  best  cider  is  simple ;  per- 
haps  quite  as  much  so  as  any  mode  of 
spoiiiB^  it  The  apples  should  be  sorted 
accordmg  to  their  de^es  of  ripene|6s,  &c., 
and  left  a  few  days  in  heaps  to  ripen,  if^ 
necessary.  Tliey  should  then  be  ground 
in  a  mifi,  till  they  are  entirely  bruised. 
They  are  afterwards  allowed  to  sttaid  a 
day  or  two  in  open  vessels  or  troughs, 
and  then  pressed  between  liair-elotbs  or 
layers  of  clean  straw ;  the  last  is  not  so 
good,  from  absorbing  and  wasting  a  por- 
tion of  the  juice.  The  liquor  running 
from  the  press  is  then  received  into  a  vat, 
or  large  casks,  till  it  has  fermented,  when 
it  is  drawn  off,  and  placed  in  clean,  light 
barrels  or  ca^,to  stand  till  it  is  fine  and 
dear ;  it  is  then  racked  off  fi^om  theiees, 
and  kept  in  casks  or  bottled  for  use.  A 
portion  of  brandy  and  a  little  flowers  of 
sulphur  render  it  more  l>ure,  and  less 
likely  to  gix)W  hard  and  sour.  Cider  is 
a  very  wrholesome  drink  during  the  heat . 
of  summer,  although  more  apt  to  derange 
the  stomach,  produce  colic,  &c^  than 
beer.  A  liquor  is  obtained  by  distillation 
from  cider,  termed  dder-brdndy,  of  which 
great  quantities  are  made  in  the  Middle 
States ;  while  a  very  strong  liquid  may  be 
olMained  by  allowing  cider  to  be  frozen, 
and  then  drawing  off  the  portion  which 
remains  fluid,  and  thus  retains  its  heat 
But  a  far  more  wholesome  liquor  than 
eitlier  is  the  pomona  wine,  which  is 
prepared  by  adding  1  ^llon  ofbrandy  to 
6  of  new  cider,  aflerit  is  racked  ^flT.  This, 
when  8  or  12  months  old;  is  a  very  good 
substitute  for  wine,  for  the  use  of  the  poor 
or  the  sick,  and  is,  beyond  all  comparison, 
more  wholesome  than  the  wretched  mix- 
tures sold  so  cheap  under  the  name  of 
IMcn  ttrine,  &c  ^. 

Appogoiato  denotes,  in  music,  and 
pardculariy  in  song,  a  blended  and  not 
abrupt  utterance  of  the'  tones;  so  that  they 
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insensihly  glide  and  mth  into  each  other, 
without  any  perceptible  break.  It  is  from 
oppoggiare,  to  lean  on.    Hence,  also, 

Appoogiatura  ;  a  small  additional  note 
of  embellishment  preceding  the  note  to 
which  it  is  attached,  and  taking  away 
from  the  principal  note  a  portion  of  its 

time.    It  is  expressed  thus.:    7P 

Apprenticbship.  The  ancients  had 
nothing  similar  to  our  apprenticeships, 
nbt  even  a  term  of  correspnonding  signifi- 
cation. The  mechanical  arts  were  carried 
on,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  by 
fdayes.  Apprenticeships  in  these  and  the 
liberal  arts  and  professions  grew  up  in 
the  middle  ages,  when  the  members  of  a 
particular  trade  or  profession  formed  a 
corporation.  These  corporations  belong 
to  those  many  institutions  recorded  in 
lustory,  which  were  once  necessary,  and 
had  useful  effects,  but  which  a  change  of 
circumstances,  and  revolutions  in  the  so- 
cial condition,  as  well  as  many  abuses  to 
which  they  became  subject,  have  ren- 
dered, in  most  cases,  inexpedient  They 
have  generally  been  abolished.  One  of 
these  abuses,  in  relation  to  trades,  was 
tlic  long  period  of  service  required  in  the 
Jipprenliceships,  as  it  was  evidently  for 
tlic  interest  of  tlie  masters,  who  were 
already  admitted  to  the  practice  of  a  trade, 
or  maije  free  of  a  corporation,  to  make 
the  time  of  service  as  long,  or  the  consid- 
eration for  admission  into  the  company 
as  high,  as  they  could.  In  some  coun- 
tries, another  abuse  crept  in,  viz.,  a  yety 
great  latitude  of  discreUon  and  authority 
aiiowed  to  masters  in  the  treatment  of 
their  apprentices,  many  of  wliom  were, 
accordmgly,  treated  with  greoX  harshness 
and  severity.  The  usual  time  of  service 
was  7  years,  and  the  custom  of  appren- 
ticeships was- extended  to  almost  every 
trade  and  profession.  The  time  of  tech- 
nical apprenticeship,  among  barristers  in 
England,  was  16  years,  for  which  period 
the  candidates  were  apprenticii  ad  legem ; 
aller  which  they  might  take  the  degree 
of  seijeanta,  servterUps  ad  Iq^enu  Adam 
Smith,  in  his  Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  i,  c. 
10,  maintains  tli^t  apprenticeships  are 
entirely  unnecessary.  He  says, — "Arts 
which  are  much  superior  to  common 
trades,  such  as  those  of  making  clocks 
and  Avatches,  contain  no  such  mystery  as 
to  require  a  long  cdurse  of  instruction. 
The  nrst  invention  of  those  beautiful  and 
useful  macliines,  indeed,  must,  no  doubt, 
liave  been  the  work  of  deep  thought  and 
long  time;  but,  when  both  have  been 


ftiriy  invented,  and  are  well  understood, 
to  explain  to  any  young  man,  in  the  com- 
4)lete8t  manner,  how  to  construct  the  ma- 
chines, cannot  well  requuro  more  than  the 
lessons  of  a  few  weeks ;  ))erhaps  those  of 
a  few  days  might  be  sufficient  In  the 
common  mechanical  trades,  those  of  a 
few  days  might  certainly  be  sufficient 
Dexterity  of  hand,  indeed,  even  in  com- 
mon trades,  cannot  be  acquired  without 
much  practice  and  experience."  He 
thinks,  however,  that  it  would  be  much 
better  for  the  learner  to  acquire  this  dex- 
terity in  the  character  of  a  journeyman, 
than  in  that  of  an  apprentice.  But  this 
view  of  the  subject  does  not  seem  to  be 
very  practicaL  The  change  of  the  name 
of  the  novitiatCyfrom  that  o^  apprentice  to 
that  ofJovmtifmmL,  would  effect  no  mate- 
rial alteration  in  the  relation  between  the 
employer  and  the  employed,  -except  in 
respect  to  the  authority  of  the  fonner  over 
the  latter.  Doctor  Smith,  probably,  would 
not  recommend  that  a  boy,  going  to  learn 
a  trade,  should,  from  that  time,  be  fVee ; 
and,  if  not,  it  is  much  better  that  his  mas- 
ter should  stand  to  him,  in  some  respects, 
in  the  relation  of  a  parent  This  is  what 
.is  intended  in  the  ordinary  articles  of 
apprenticeship ;  and  the  advantage  to  the 
parties,  mutually,  arising  from  this  rela- 
tion, is  so  great,  and  its  beneficial  influ- 
ence in  the  community  is  so  apparent, 
that  there  seems  to  be  hardly  any  ground 
for  questioning  the  expediency  of  con- 
tinuing it.  As  to-  the  tune  for  which  an 
apprentice  ought  to  serve,  without  any 
compensation,  or  only  for  his  support,  it 
must  depend  on  tlie  particular  trade.  In 
the  U.  States,  the  conditions,  in  thi.<f 
respect^  are  very  various.  In  some  kindn 
of  mercantile  business,  for  instance,  the 
appremice  or  his  iwrents  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  his  board  and  clothing ;  in  otlier 
mstances,  something  is  allowed  the  ap- 
prentice on  this  account  In  England, 
again,  a  sum  of  money  is  paid  to  tlie  mas- 
ter, as  a  consideration  for  taking  an  ap- 
prentice ;  even  in  a  common  mechanical 
thide,  the  sum  of  10  pounds,  more  or  less, 
is  paid  for  this  purpose.  In  the  U.  States, 
nothing  is  paid  on  this  account,  but  the 
terms  of  apprenticeship,  in  the  differenr 
trades,  and  in  agriculture,  are  very  vari- 
ous. It  is  a  fi^quent  practice  for  a  &mier 
to  take  a  child,  male  or  female,  into  his 
family,  upon  an  agreement,  in  the  case  of 
a  boy,  that  be  shul  remain  mitil  ho  is  21 
yearo  of  age,  or,  in  that  of  a  girl,  until  she 
IS  18;  and,  at  the  tune  of  becoming  free, 
the  boy  is  to  receive  a  certain  number  of 
suits  of  clothes,  a  certain  sum  of  tnoiiey, 
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or  perhaps  a  certain  number  of  domestic 
aTrimala, — sheep,  cows  or  oxen.  The  stip- 
ulations for  the  female  are  for  clothes, 
some  articles  of  fiunitttre,  &c.  In  the 
mechanical  trades,  the  apprentice  is,  in 
many  cases,  entitled  to  a  certain  rate  of 
wages  for  the  latter  years  of  his  service, 
or,  at  the  expuration  of  his  apprenticeship, 
he  is  to  receive  certain  tools, or  implements 
of  his  trade.  All  these  stipulations  must 
evidently  depend  upon  the  kind  of  trade 
to  be  learned,  the  character  of  the  boy 
who  is  to  learn,  and  the  rate  of  wages 
allowed  in  the  community  fof  that  partic- 
ular kind  of  industry ;  and  the  laws  of 
the  U.  States  leave  the  parent  or  guardian 
of  the  youths,  and  omer  persons  ita  the 
various  professions,  to  make  such  stipula- 
tions upon  these  sul^^ts  as  they  choose, 
not  restrictinff  them  as  to  the  period  or 
the  terms  of  tne  apprenticeship,  and  leav- 
ing, m  general,  every  person  to  practise 
any  trade  or  profession,  without  regard 
to  the  time  of  his  service  as  an  appren- 
tice. The  only  exceptions  to  this  general 
rule  relates  to  professions  which  immedi- 
ately concern  the  pobUc  safety,  or  the 
lives  of  individuals,  as  those  of  the  pilot, 
physician,  surgeon,  apothecary.  In  some 
of  these  professions  and  occupations,  the 
laws  of  the  U.  States,  and  some  of  the 
individual  states,  put  some  restraints  upon 
the  practice  of  them  by  persons  not  duly 
f|uafified;  or  f^ve  some  advantages  or 
tacilities  to  those  who  produce  testimo- 
nials of  their  qualifications,  or  comply 
with  certain  prescribed  conitions ;  such, 
for  example,  as  taking  a  medical  degree 
at  some  college  ot  medical  society,  in  the 
case  of  physicians. — In  England,  France 
and  PruisSia,  the  former  laws,  viiiich  re- 
strained every  one  from  the  practice  of 
uny  mechanical  trade^  who  had  not  served 
a  certabi  period  as  an  appr«itice,  or  ob- 
tained the  license  of  some  corporation, 
are,  for  the  most  part,  abolished.  In  Prus- 
sia and  France,  the  laws  do  not  now  rec- 
ognise any  corporations  of  these  descrip- 
tions, as  invested  with  any  powers  of  this 
Hort  The  terms  of  apprenticeship  are,a» 
in  the  U.  States  and  England,  lefl  to  be 
regulated  enturely  by  a  contract  between 
the  master  and  the  parents  or  guardian 
of  the  apprentice.  (For  infbnnation  re- 
81>ecting  the  correctional  and  disciplinary 
auithority  formerly  exercised  by  these  cor- 
porations^ in  relation  to  apprentices,  see 
Corporcdton,) 
Appeoaches.  (See  TVenches.) 
App&oxiMATioir ;  a  term  used  in  mathe- 
matics to  signify  a  continual  approach  to 
a  quantity  required,  when  no  process  is 


known  for  arriving  at  it  exaotfy.  Al- 
thpugh,  by  such  an  approximetton,  the 
exact  value  of  a  quantity  cannot  be  dis- 
covered, vet,  in  practice,  it  may  be  found 
sufficiently  correct :  thus  ^le  4&agonal  of 
a  S|quare,  whose  sides  are  repres^ited  hf 
unity,  is  v^,  the  exact  value  of  which 
quantity  cannot  be  obtained ;  but  its  ^ 
proximate  value  may  be  substituted  m 
the  nicest  calculations.  This  process  is 
the  basis  df  many  calculations  in  pure 
and  applied  mathematics,  and  is  oT  fre- 
quent use  and  great  importance  in  dl 
practical  operations. 

Apricot  (prunua  armeniaca)  iaafitiit 
of  the  plum  tribe,  which  grows  wild  in 
several  parts  of  Armenia,  imd  was  intro- 
duced into  England  about  the  middle  of 
the  16th  century.  Some  conader  the 
apricot  the  moat  delicate  of  all  our  hard^ 
fruits.  For  paltry,  certainly  none  is 
more  excellent.  It  is  used  for  tarts,  both  ' 
green  imd  ripe ;  it  is  also  preserved  with 
sugar  in  both  these  states,  and  is  some- 
times dried  as  a  sweet-meat  Care  should 
be  taken  to  cather  it  before  it  becomes 
sofl  and  me^.  The  kernels  of  apricots 
have  a  pleasantly  bitter  flavor,  and  an- 
swer much  better,  for  several  puiposes 
in  confectionary,  than  bitter  almonds, 
which  aire  commonly  used.  They  like- 
wise contain  a  sweet  oil,  which,  like  that 
of  ahnonds,  was  formerly  used  in  emul- 
siona.  The  gum  that  issues  from  the 
apricot-tree  is  similar  to  that  of  the  cher- 
ry. The  wood  is  coarsely-grained  and 
soil,  and  is  consequently  seldom  used  in 
carpentry.  Apricot-trees  are  chiefly  rais- 
ed against  walls,  and  are  propagated  by 
grafting  upon  plum-tree  Stocks. 

April;  the  name  of  a  mondi ;  either 
fi^m  c^^erire,  to  open,  because,  at  thb 
time,  the  earth  seems  to  be  opening  and 
preparing  to  enrich  us  with  its  gifb;  or, 
according  to  Varro,  fit>m  wfyAjnootfe,  be- 
cause April  is  consecrated  especiallv  to 
this  godoeas. — Something  similar  to  *^init 
Jbolrdtttf,  about  the  origin  of  which  there 
are  different  opinions,  is  said,  by  Mr. 
Hammer,  to  exist  in  the  East  Indies,  at 
the  t^ne  of  the  Hull  feasL  This  Strang 
custom  of  April  fools'  day  prevails 
throughout  Europe,  and  in  those  parts 
of  America  which  are  inhabited  by  the 
descendants  of  Europeans*  One  of  the 
explanations  of  the  custom  is  as  foUovirs : 
In  the  middle  ages,  scenes  from  Inblical 
history  were  oflen  represented  by  way  of 
diversion^  without  any  feelinir  of  impro- 
priety. The  scene  in  the  lire  of  Jesus, 
where  he  is  sent  fit>m  I%ite  to  Herod, 
and  bock  again  from  Herod  to  Pilate, 
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was  jn^peeaeBted  in  Apri\f  and  Hiay  have 
given  occaaion  to  the  custom  of  sending 
on  fruitless  errands,  and  other  tncks  prao- 
tised  at  this  season.  The  phrase  of 
**  sending  a  man  from  Pilate  to  Herod"  is 
common  in  Gennany,  to  ragnify  sendmg 
about  unnecessarily.  The  reason  of  choos- 
ing the  first  of  April  for  the  exhibition  of 
this  seene  was,  that  the  least  of  Easter 
frequently  frtUs  in  this  month,  and  the 
events  connected  with  this  period  of  the 
life  of  Jesus  would  natural^  afrbnl  sub- 
iects  for  the  spectacles  of  the  season. 
The  tricks  of  the  first  of  April  may,  how- 
ever, be  the  remains  of  some  Roman 
custom  derived  from  the  East,  and  spread 
over  Europe,  like  so.  many  other  customs, 
by  these  conquerras.  In  France,  the  un- 
lucky party  who  may  be  fooled  is  called 
un  paisson  or  pouon  (mischief)  d^AoriL 
In  the  north  of'  Scotland,  he  is  called  a 
rowk^  which  signifies,  in  the  Scotch  dia- 
leet,  a  cuckpo. — One  of  the  best  tricks  of 
this  description  is  that  of  Rabelais,  who^ 
being  at  Marseilles  without  money,  and 
dewojis  of  going  to  Paris,  filled  some 
phials  with  brick-dust  or  ashes,  labelled 
them  as  containing  poison  for  the  royal 
fiunily  of  France,  and  put  them  where  he 
knew  they  would  be  discovered.  The 
bait  took,  and  he  was  conveyed  as  a  trai- 
ler to  the  capital,  where  the  discovery 
of  the  jest  occasioned  universal  mirth. 

A  PEiORi;  the  opposite  of  a  poaterioru 
To  judge  or  prove  any  thing  a  priori^ 
means  to  do  rt  on  grounds  or  reasons 
preceding  actual  knowledge,  or  indepen- 
dent of  it.  Mathematical  proofi,  e.  g.,  are 
a  priori.  On  the  eontrary,  judgments  or 
proo6  avosieriori  are  founded  on  knowl- 
edge bc^re  acquired,  like  the  conclusions 
of  natural  history,  and  all  experimental 
science. 

Apron,  in  ship-building; ;  a  piece  of 
curved  timber  nxed  behmd  the  low^r 
part  of  the  stem,  immediately  above  the 
foremost  end  of  the  keeL 

ApstpBS.^  The  orbits  ofthe  planets  and 
comets  are  ellipses,  in  one  of  the  ibci  of 
which  is  the  sun.  In  the  same  way  the 
satellites  move  round  their  planets.  The 
nearest  point  of  the  ellipse  fix>m  that  fo- 
cus, or  the  lower  c^im  (Greek,  i^pis),  is 
called,  in  the  ort)its  of  the  planets  and 
cornet^  perihelion ;  the  furthest  point,  or 
the  hiffher  apsis,  is  called  aphelion.  In 
the  oibit  of  our  moon,  the  correspond- 
ing tepis  are  perigee  and  apogee.  The 
straiglit  line  which  joins  the  apodes,  or 
the  transveiBe  axis  of  the  eUipse,  is  called 
the  Une  of  ihe  emMes,  It  moves  slowly 
Ibrwaid  m  the  direction  of  the  planet's 


course.  Tlierefore,  if  the  earth  sets  out 
fitmi  the  apogee,  it  must  make  more  than 
a  whole  revdution  in  its  orint  before  it 
returns  to  the  same  point.  The  time 
which  it  employs  in  so  doing  is  jcaXied  an 
anomaUMtical  year.  It  is,  therefore,  longe  r 
than  a  tropical  one.    (See  Year.) 

Apcleius,  a.  Lucius,  bom  at  Madaura, 
in  Africa,  towanis  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Adrian,  descended  fit>m  respectable  an- 
cestors, and  flourished  about  the  middle, 
and  in  the  latter  half,  of  the  2d  eentur}-. 
He  smdied  at  Carthage,  became  acquaint- 
ed with  Greek  literature  at  Athens,  par- 
ticularly with  the  Platonic  philosomiy, 
and  thence  went  to  Rome,  where,  he  him- 
self says,  he  learned  the  Latin  Imguage 
without  a  teacher,  by  jreat  exertions, — a 
chreumstance  not  to  be  overlooked,  in 
judging  his  style.  To  satisfy  his  thirst 
for  knowledge,  he  performed  tedious 
journeys,  in  which  he  was  initiated  into 
various  mysteries ;  again  hved  some  time 
at  Rome ;  studied  law ;  returned^  finally, 
to  his  own  country ;  married  a  nch  wid- 
.ow,  and  was  much  respected* — ^A.  was 
of  an  ardent  and  active  spirit,  with  an 
uncommon  share  of  wit,  though  much 
devoted  to  religious  mysticism  and  magic. 
His  Golden  Ass,  a  romance  in  11  books, 
contains  wit,  humor,  powerful  satire, 
and  piuch  poetical  ment  He  drew  the 
materials  from  Lucian.  lie  finest  part 
of  this  work  is  the  episode  of  Psyche, 
called,  by  Herder,  the  most  tender  and 
diversified  of  all  romances.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  render  him  immortal,  even  if  he 
be,  as  some  have  supposed,  only  the  nar- 
rator,  and  not  the  inventor,  of  the  stoiy. 
A.  was  also  the  author  of  many  works  on 
philosophy  and  rhetoric,  some  of  which 
are  still  extant.  His  style  is  not  pure. 
H^  is  fond  of  numerous  epithets  and  un- 
usual copstructions,  and  sometimes  falls 
into  a  flowery  and  bombastic  manner. 
The  best  edition  of  the  Golden  Ass,  or 
the  Metamorphosis  ("  golden"  was  a  sub- 
sequent addition,  to  express  the  value  of 
tlie  book),  is  by  Oudendoip  Ruhnkon 
and  Boscha ;  Leyden,  1786—1823 ;  3  vols. 
4to.  Elmenhorst  published  the  Meta- 
morphosis, with  a  large  part  of  the  rc?t 
of  A.'s  philosophical  writmgs,  Frankfort, 
1621. 

Apulia.  lapugia^  so  called  from  lapyx, 
son  of  Dndolus,  comprehending  the 
south-eastern  parts  of  Italy,  fitmi  the  river 
Siris  to  mount  Garganus,  contains  A. 
within  its  limits.  In  the  most  ancient 
times,  three  distinct  nations  dweh  here — 
the  Messapians,  or  Sallentines,  the  Peu- 
cetians,  and  the  Dauni,  or  Apuiiaos.  (See 
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Niebuhr'8  Jhqwry  eoncerrwng  the  oldest 
hiHorical  Accounts  of  iMs  Country,  in  hi3 
Roman  HtsjUny,  mx\.  i,  sect  09,  compared 
with  Wachsmuth's  older  History  of  Rome^ 
fiect  61.)  The  Peucetians  were  in  the 
southern  part,  as  far  as  the  Au^dus ;  the 
Dauni  in  the  nonhern,  as  for  as  mount 
Gamjius.  The  old  Latin  traditions  speak 
of  Daunus,  a  king  of  the  Apulians,  w)io 
was  expelled  from  Illyria,Vnd  retired  to 
this  part  of  Italy.  According  to  the  tra- 
dition which  conducts  the  wandering  he- 
roes of  the  Trojan  war  to  Italy,  Diomod 
settled  in  A.,  was  supported  by  Daunus 
in  a  war  with  the  Messapians,  whom  he 
subdued,  and  was  .afterwards  treacher^ 
ously  killed*  by  his  ally,  who  desired  to 
monopolize  the  fruits  ol  the  victory.  Ro- 
man history  informs  us  of  no  other  Apur 
lian  kings,  but  mentions  Aq^i,  Luceria 
and  Canusium,  a^  important  cities.  Au- 
fidus,  a  river  of  A.,  has  been  celebrated 
by  Horace,  who  was  bom  at  Venusia^  in 
this  territory.  The  second  Punic  war 
was  carried  on  for  years  in  A.  Oannas, 
famous  for  the  defeat  of  the  ftomans,as 
in  tliis  region.  Puglictj  the  modem  name, 
is  only  a  melancholy  relic  of  the  ancient 
splendor  which  poets  and  liistorians  have 
celebrated.  It  npw  supports  more  sheep 
than  men. 

ApurA  ;  a  river  of  South  America, 
which  rises  in  the  Andes,  near  Pamplona, 
in  Colombia,  and,  afler  an  easterly  course 
of  about  500  miles,  runs  into  the  Orinoco, 
of  which  it  is  one  of  the  most  important 
tributaries.    Lon.  66°  36^  W. ;  lat.  7^  SG' N. 

Apurimac  ;  a  river  of  Peru,  which  rises 
from  a  lake  N.  of  Arequma,  and  after- 
wards, joining  the  Ene,  with  several  otlier 
rivers,  forms  the  Ucayale.  Lon.  73°  40^ 
W. ;  lat  10°  SO'  a 

Aqt7A  FoRTiB ;  nitric  acid  in  a  diluted 
state.    (See  JS/ttric  Add.) 

A<iUA  Mariwa,    (See  jBeryL) 

AquA  Reoia  ;  the  name  given  by  the 
alchemists  to  what  is  now  called  nitrp* 
vituriaiic  cudd, — a  mixture  of  nitric  and 
muriatic  acid,  yellow,  and  possesising  the 
fjower  of  readily  dissolving  gold,  which 
neither  possessed  separately.  (Sec  J^ttric 
Add,) 

AquA  TiNTA ;  the  art  of  engraving  on 
copper,  afler  the  nuuiner  of  Indian  ink, 
by  which  happy  imitations  are  made  of 
figures  that  nave  been  dravm  Vith  the 
pencil  in  Indian  ink,  bistre,  sepia,  &c., 
particularly  those  which  are, on  a  large 
scale.  There  are  several  sorts  of  it.  In 
the  first,  afler  the  outlines  of  the  figure 
have  been  etched,  finely  powdered  mastic 
(cotophonium)    is   sifted  over  the  plate, 


winch  is  then  warmed  over  coak,  that 
the  mastio  may  be  melted.  In  this  way, 
insensible  spaces  are  formed  between  the 
particles  of  mastic,  upon  which  the  nitric 
acid  is  afterwards  to  act  The  work  then 
goes  on  as  in  the  mezzo  tinto,  only  that 
the  scraper  is  used  in  this,  and  the  pencil 
in  that ;  and  aU  the  places  where  there  is 
to  be  no  worit  or  shade,  are  covered  vrith 
a  thick  black  varnish,  on  which  the  acid 
does  not  act.  The  nitric  acid  is  noW 
poured  on,  and  left  to  stand  as  long  as  is 
necessary  for  the  lightest  shade — abou^ 
five  minutes.  The  hglit  shades  are  now 
stopped  out  yrith  vamish,  and  the  acid 
allowed  to  act  a  second  time,  and  this 
stopping  out  is  continued  till  we  come  to 
the  deepest  shades,  which  are  bit  in  last. 
This  method  is  best  for  historical  and 
architectural  subjecta ;  but  in  landscapes, 
in  which  the  trees  require  more  freedom 
of  the  pencil,  the  second  is  used.  In  this, 
a  good  etching^  ground  is  sprcfid  over  tlie 
plate,  aiMl  <^vered,  by  m«ans  of  a  hair- 
pencil,  vtrith  oil  of  lavender  or  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, to  which  lamp-black  is  some- 
times added.  The  oil  softens  the  ground, 
which  may  be  wiped  off  with  a  fine  linen 
elotb,  leaving  all  the  marks  made  with 
the  pencil  apparent  on  the  copper.  Tlien, 
as  in  the  first  process,  fine  mastic  is  sifted 
over  the  plate,  mehed  in  and/etche4- 
This  operation  may  be  repeated  many 
times,  according  as  there  are  more,  or 
fewer  tints  in  the  original.  By  a  happy 
union  of  both  sorts,  this  style  of  engraving 
is  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  penection, 
and  is  particularly  adapted  to  express  the 
coloring  of  the  air,  where  large  sur&ces 
are  of^n  represented  of  one  tint  In 
France  and  Switzerland,  tlie  rouUtte  a 
used — a  little  wheel  or  roller  of  steel,  vrith 
a  rough  surfece  and  several  prominences, 
which,  when  it  e  rolled  Imck  and  fortli 
on  the  plate,  deepen  the  excavations 
made  by  the  acid.  They  have  roulettes 
of  all  degrees  of  size  and  fineness,  to 
make  deeper  qt  more  fallow  impressions 
on  the  plate.  From  time  to  time,  the  par- 
ticles separated  by  this  process  are  re- 
moved with  a  scraperw — ^The  aqua  tinta 
mode  was  first  introduced  a  dhort  tune 
since  into  England  and  Germany;  and 
the  En^isli,  particulariy  since  Gilpin 
brought  the  art  into  nptice,  have  adorned 
their  literaiy  works  in  this  manner.  (See 
Efigroving^ 

AquA  T0PANA4  a  poisonous  liquid, 
which  excited  extraordmary  attention  at 
Naples,  at  the  end  of  the  17th  and  begin- 
ning of  the  18th  centiuries,  the  history  of 
which,  however,  is  obscure.    Tofiuia,  a 
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Sicitian  woman,  seems  to  have  invented 
it.  According  to  Lobat,  after  she  had 
murdered  many  hundred  men,  she  was 
strangled,  ahhoueh,  on  the  discovery  of 
her  guilt,  she  fled  to  a  convent.  Kcyss- 
ler,  on  the  contrary,  affirms  that  sho  was 
still  alive  in  prison,  1730. — The  drink 
is  described  as  transparent,  tasteless  wa- 
ter, of  which  five  or  six  drops  are  fatal, , 
producing  death  slowly,  without  pain,  in- 
fiammation,  convulsions  or  fever.  Grad- 
ual decay  of  strength,  disgust  of  life,  want 
of  ap(>etite,  and  constant  thirst,  were  the 
cflfects,  which  soon  changed  to  an  entire 
consumption.  That  the  exact  day  of 
death  can  be  predicted,  is  a  mere  fable. 
The  strangest  stories,  with  regard  to  its 
composition,  liave  gone  abroad.  A  solu- 
tion of  crystallized  arsenic  seems  to  have 
been  the  chief  ingredient,  to  which  some- 
thing else  was  added,  probably  to  conceal 
the  presence  of  it. 

Xi^VMDVCT,    (See  Aqueduct) 

Af^UAMBOE ;  one  of  the  greatest  king- 
doms on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  in  Africa, 
stretching  20  miles  in  breadth,  and  10 
times  that  space  in  length  fi*om  E.  to  W. 
The  inhabitants  are  very  Warlike,  and  in- 
fest their  neighbors  much. 

Ai^UARiANS.  1.  Christians  in  the  prim- 
itive church,  who  consecrated  Water  in- 
stead of  wine  for  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  supper ;  some  for  the  sake  of  ab- 
stinence, others  because  they  thought  it 
unlawful  to  eat  flesh  or  drink  wine.  2. 
Those  Christians,  also,  were  denominated 
Afpiarians^  who  used  water  instead  of 
wme,  at  the  celebration  of  the  eucha- 
rist,  for  fear  the  smell  of  wine  should 
discover  them  to  the  heathens. 

AquARius  is  the  name  of  the  eleventli 
Bi^n  of  the  zodiac,  emblematical  of  the 
rainy  season.  The  constellation  of  the 
same  name  contains  108  stars  in  tho 
Britannic  catalogue,  and  119  in  that  pub- 
lished at  Berlin. 

Aquaviva,  Claude,  son  of  the  duke  of 
Atri,  was  bom  in  1542.  He  became  gen- 
eral of  the  Jesuits  in  1581,  and  died 
about  1607.  (See  Jcsuito.)— There  is  an- 
other A.,  with  the  baptismal  name  of 
Ottamo,  cardinal  and  pafml  legate  at 
Avignon.  He  was  renowned  for  moder- 
ation, wisdom  and  patronage  of  the  sci- 
ences and  arts.  He  was  the  particular 
friend  of  the  learned  Peiresc,  and  lived 
under  Clement  VIII. 

AquEDUCT  (Latin,  fiqu€Bductia);  a  con- 
veyance of  any  kind  made  for  conducting 
water.  The  Greeks  did  very  little  to- 
warrls  the  construction  of  aqueducts  and 
roads.  The  Romans,  on  the  contiaiyy 
VOL.  I.  27 


who  were  more  persevering,  and  had 
abundant  resources  of  men  and  money, 
made  prodigious  structures  of  both  kinds. 
Some  of  the  immense  aqueducts  of  the 
Romans  are  still  in  use ;  some,  in  tlie  state 
of  ruins,  are  among  the  greatest  orna- 
ments of  Italy.  In  other  ancient  coun- 
tries, also,  large  aqueducts  were  built; 
e.  g.,  under  Sesostris,  in  Egypt ;  under 
Semiramis,  in  Babylonia ;  under  Solomon 
and  Hezekiah,  among  the  Israetites.  The 
consul  Sextus  Julius  Frontinus,  who  had, 
under  the  emperor  Nerva,  the  direction 
of  the  aqueducts,  has  written  a  treatise 
on  this  subject, — De  AqucediLdibus  Urhis 
JtonuB, — ^^and  is  of  opinion,  that  they  are 
the  most  distinguishing  proofe  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  empire.  He  mentions  9 
aqueducts^  which  had  1594  pipes  of  an 
inch  and  upwards  in  diameter. — Aque- 
ducts were  either  formed  by  erecting  one 
or  several  rows  of  arcades  across  a  valley, 
and  making  these  arcades  support  one  or 
morp  level  canals ;  or  by  piercing  through 
mouDtaios,  which  would  nave  interrupted 
tlie  water-course.  When  tho  aqueduct 
was  conveyed  under  the  ground,  there 
were  openings  at  about  every  240  feet. 
Some  of  tiie  Roman  aqueducts  brought 
water  from  the  distance  of  upwards  of60 
miles,  through  rocks  and  mountains,  and 
over  valleys  in  places  more  than  190  feet 
high.  Tlie  declivity  of  the  aqueduct,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  was  1  inch,  and  accord- 
ing to  Vitruvius,  i  a  foot,  in  a  hundred. — 
The  censor  Appius  Claudius  CrassUs 
Ccecus,  the  builder  of  the  great  road 
which  was  called  after  him,  caused  tho 
first  aqueduct  to  bo  built  at  Rome,  the 
Appia  aqucu.  Frontinus,  as  we  stated, 
mentions  9,  Procopius  14,  and  P.  Victor 
24  aqueducts ;  some  of  which  were  one, 
some  two,  some  even  tliree  stories  high, 
and  many  miles  long.  In  almost  all 
countries  where  the  Romans  extended 
their  conquests,  aqueducts  were  built; 
thus  we  find  tho  remains  of  them  in 
France,  Spain  and  Asia,  The  prmcipal 
Roman  aqueducts  now  remaining  are  the 
aqua  Virgima,  repaired  by  pope  Paul  IV, 
and  the  aqua  Felice^  constructed  by  Sex- 
tus V.  In  modem  times,  tliat  of  Segovia 
may  be  compared  witli  the  most  admired 
works  of  antiquity.  At  a  recent  period, 
there  remained  159  arcades,  wholly  con- 
sisting of  enormous  stones  joined  without 
mortar.  Louis  XIV  began  an  aqueduct, 
in  1684,  near  Maintenon,  to  carry  wate^ 
from  the  river  Euro  to  Versailles ;  but  tlie 
works  were  abandoned  in  1688.  This 
would  have  been,  perhaps,  the  largest 
aqueduct  in  the  world ;  the  whole  length 
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being  6Q,000  &thom0,  the  bridge  beine 
2070  &thoitis  in  length,  230  feet  hifffa,  and 
consisting  of  632  arches. — Jiquedud^  in 
anatomy,  is  a  bony  canal  or  passage,  in 
the  09  ^»e(r(»um,  supposed  to  contribute  to 
the  purposes  of  hearing. 

AquiLA ;  the  chief  city  of  Abruzzo  Ul- 
tcriore  II,  on  the  chain  of  the  Apennines, 
with  a  population  of  7500.  It  is  the  an-  , 
cient  Amdernn-nit  and  the  birth-place  of 
Sallust  It  is  of  military  imppnance  as 
the  point  where  several  roads  meet,  and 
contains  a  citadel  which  capitulated,  1815 
and  1821,  on  the  first  appearance  of  the 
Austrians.  (See  Abruxzo,)  In  1703,  it 
suffered  most  severely  by  an  earthquake. 
Lon.  13°25'  E.;  lat ^2=>  ^  N. 

A<^uiLEiA,  also  AoLAR  *,  in  the  time  of 
the  Roman  emperors,  a  flourishing  com- 
mercial city  on  the  Adriatic  sea,  and  the 
l^avus,  in  Upper  Italy.  Marcus  Aure- 
lius  made  it,  A.  D.  168,  the  principal  for- 
tress of  the  empire.  It  was  the  key  of 
Italy  against  the  barbarians,  and,  on 
account  of  its  wealth,  was  sometimes 
called  the  second  Rome*  It  was  also  the 
seat  of  a  patriarch,  whose  diocese,  in 
1750,  was  divided  into  the  archbishoprics 
Udine  and  Gorz,  afterwards  Laybach.  In 
452,  it  was  destroyed  by  Attila.  The  in- 
habitants fled  to  the  islands  on  which 
Venice  was  afterwards  built  An.  incon- 
siderable city  afterwards  arose  here,  which 
now  belongs  to  the  Austrian  kingdom 
lUyria  (circles  Trieste  and  Friuli).  The 
inhabitants  (1500)  support  themselves, 
chiefly,  bv  a  trifling  fishery,  and  foreign- 
ers visit  the  place  on  account  of  the  Ro- 
man antiquities  to  be  found  there. 

AquiNAs,  St. .  Thomas,  a  celebrated' 
scholastic  divine,  descended  from  the 
counts  of  Aquino,  in  Calabria,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  was  bom  in  the  year 
1224.  He  acquired  the  rudiments  of  edu- 
cation at  the  school  of  Monte  Cassino, 
and  was  thence  removed  to  the  university 
of  Naples.  At  the  age  of  17,  he  entered 
a  convent  of  Dominicans,  much  against 
the  wishes  of  his  mother,  who  persever- 
ing in  her  wishes  to  recover  him,  the 
monks,  anxious  to  secure  so  honorable 
an  addition  to  their  fraternity,  determined 
to  send  him  out  of  the  kingdom  to  Paris. 
He  was,  however,  arrested  by  his  two 
brothers  on  his  way,  and,  reftismg  to  give 
up  his  intention,  was  shut  up  in  a  castle 
belonging  to  his  father  for  two  years.  He 
at  last,  however,  found  means  to  escape  to 
Naples,  and,  in  the  year  1244,  was  con- 
ducted by  John,  master  of  the  Teutonic 
order,  to  Paris,  whence  he  soon  after 
departed  to  Cologne.    At  Cologne,  he 


studied  under  Albeit,  an  eminent  teacher 
of  philosophy,  who  foresaw  his  future 
celebrity.  In  1246,  he  visited  Paris,  in 
company  with  Albert,  and,  at  the  age  of 
24,  became  a  preceptor,  at  the  university 
bf  that  dtpitaj,  in  dialectics,  philosophy 
and  theology,  and  acquired  the  high^n 
reputation.  Princes  and  popes  held  him 
in  die  greatest  estimation^  and  he  was 
invited  by  St  Louis,  then  reigning  in 
Prance,  to  his  .court  and  table.  On  a 
visit  to  Rome,  Aquinas  distinguished  him- 
self ^y  a  neat  repartee :  beii^  in  a  closet 
with  Innocent  IV,  when  an  officer  brouriit 
in  a  large  sum  of  money  ijroduced  by 
the  sale  of  absolutions  and  indulgences, 
**  You  see,  young  man,"  said  the  pope, 
"the  are  of  the  church  is  past,  in  which 
she  said,  *  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none.'  ** 
"  True,  holy  fether,"  replied  the  angelic 
doctor ;  "  but  the  age  is  also  past,  when 
she  could  say  to  aparalytic,  'Rise  up, 
and  walk.' "  In  1263,  he  returned  to  Ita- 
ly, when  pope  Clement  IV  oflTered  him  the 
archbishopric  of  Naples,  which  he  refused. 
A  general  council  being  summoned  at 
Lyons,  in  1274,  for  the  purpose  of  uniting 
the  Greek  and  Latin  cnurches,  Aquinas 
was  called  thither,  to  present  the  council 
vrith  a  book,  which  hp  had  vmtten  on  the 
subject,  but  died  on  the  way,  near  Terraci- 
na.  After  his  death,  the  honors  paid  to 
his  memory  were,  prodigious:  besides  the 
title  of  anodic  doctor,  bestowed  on  him 
after  the  fiishion  of  the  times,  he  was 
called  the  angel  of  the  schools,  the  eagle 
of  divines,  and  the  ^^th  doctor  of  the 
church ;  and,  at  the  request  of  the  Domini- 
cans, he  was  canonized  by  John  XXII, 
his  tomb  supplying  the  necessary  testi- 
mony of  miracles.  His  writings,  which 
were  held  in  the  highest  estimation  in^ 
the  next  century,  ^ve  rise  to  a  sect, 
called,  after  him,  Thomists.  They  are 
exceedingly  voluminous,  amounting  to 
17  volumes  folio.  His  principal  work, 
Sttmma  Theologus,  bears  a  high  reputa- 
tion in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and 
the  second  section  on  morals  is  universal- 
ly esteemed.  The  latest  edition  of  his 
works  at  large  is  that  of  Antwerp,  1612 ; 
but  his  Simma  TheohguB  has  passed 
separately  through  various  editions.  The 
resemblance,  in  thinking  and  writing, 
between  Au^istin  and  Aquinas  is  so 
mariced,  that  it  has  been  fancifully  said, 
that  the  soul  of  the  one  had  passed  into 
the  body  of  the  other.^ — Another  A., 
property  called  PkUip  d*  Aqmno,  a  bap- 
tized Jew,  acquired  much  reputation  by 
his  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  which  he 
taught  at  Pans^  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII, 
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«  well  as  by  his  Dktumarmm  Hnktwo- 
ChMxo-  Thalmudico-JRabhinicum, 

Aquitania;  the  name  of  a  Roman 
proTince  in  Gaul,  which  comprehended 
the  countriee  on  the  coast  from  the  Ga- 
roone  to  the  Pyrenees,  and  from  the  sea 
to  l}»ulouse.  Augustus  extended  it  to 
the  Loire.  Those  who  dwelt  near  this 
western  coast  were  called,  by  the  OehSi 
,Armorican$^  and  were  probably  of  Span- 
ish origin,  driven  towards  the  west  by 
the  incursions  of  the  Celts.  They  were 
actively  engaged  in  commerce.  In  Aqui* 
tania  the  Visigoths  established  a  king- 
dom, A.  D.  412.  Since  that  time,  it  has 
been  sometimes  a  kingdom,  sometimes  a 
duchy;  and,  more  lioely,  it  has  passed 
under  the  name  of  Gutensie.  At  present, 
the  ci-devant  Guienne  forms  the  two 
departments  of  Gironde,  and  of  Lot  and 
Garonne. 

Arabella  Stuart  ;  commonly  called 
the  lady  AFobella.  This  unhappy  and  in* 
nocent  victim  of  iealousv  and  state  policy 
was  the  only  child  of  Charles  Stuait,  earl 
of  Lennox,  younger  brother  to  Henry 
lord  Dajmley,  the  husband  of  Mary  queen 
of  Scots.  She  was  therefore  cousin-ger- 
man  to  James  I,  to  whom,  previously  to 
his  having  issue,  she  was  next  in  the  line 
of  succession  to  the  crown  of  England, 
beinff  the  grand-daughter  of  Henry  VII, 
by  &e  second  marriage  of  his  eldest 
daughter,  Margaret  She  received  an  ex- 
cellent education.  Her  proximity  to  the 
&rone  was  the  source  of  her  misfor- 
tunes. Elizabeth,  for  some  time  before 
her  decease,  held  the  lady  Arabella  under 
restraint,  and  refused  the  request  of  the 
king  of  Scotland  to  give  her  in  marriage 
t6  the  duke  of  Lennox,  his  kinsman,  with 
a  view  to  remove  her  from  England. 
The  pope  had  likewise  formed  the  ctesign 
of  raising  her  to  the  English  throne,  by 
espousing  her  to  the  duke  of  Savo^; 
which  project  Is  said  to  have  been  lis- 
tened to  by  Henry  IV  of  France,  from  a 
wish  to  prevent  the  union  of  England 
and  Scotland.  The  detection  of  a  mot  of 
some  English  nobles  to  set  aside  James 
in  frkvor  of  A.,  of  which  she  was  alto^ 
gether  innocent,  ultimately  proved  her 
destruction ;  for,  although  len  at  liberty 
for  the  present,  when  it  was  some  time 
afler  discovered  that  she  was  secredy 
married  to  the  grandson  of  the  eari  of 
Hertford,  both  husband  and  wifo  were 
committed  to  the  tower.  After  a  year's 
imprisonment,  they  contrived  to  e8cu)e,' 
but  the  unhappy  lady  was  retaken.  Re- 
manded to  the  tower,  the  remainder  of 
her  llfo  was  spent  in  dose  confinement, 


which  finally  deprived  her  of  her  i 
She  died  on  the  27th  September,  1615, 
aged  38  years.  She  possessed  talents  of  a 
superior  order,  and  a  veiy  pleasing  person. 

A&ABEsquE,  orAjiABESK.  (Soe  Gro- 
ieioue,) 

Arabia  ;  a  peninsula  containing  about 
1,000,000  square  miles,  and  12,000,000 
inhabitants ;  the  most  westerly  portion  of 
southern  Asia,  extending  fi*om  SSPw  to 
59^  W  Klon.,  and  from  12°  to  aO'N.lat 
By  the  inhabitants,  it  is  sometimes  called 
Jhrahioy  sometimes  Dachesira  al  Arah ;  by 
Turks  and  Persians,  Arabitian.  It  lies 
between  the  Red  sea  and  Persian  gulf; 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  great  des- 
erts Irak  and  Dschesira,  on  the  south  by 
the  Arabian  sea,  and  connected  with  Af- 
rica on  the  north-west  by  the  isthmus  of 
Suez.  Instead  of  the  old  divisions  of 
Ptolemy, — A.  Deserta,  A.  the  Stony,  or  A. 
Petreea  (from  an  ancient  fortified  place, 
used  for  merchandise,  called  Peira),  and 
A.  the  Happy,— the  more  natural  divis- 
ion is  that  which  distinguishes  the  coast, 
covered  with  aloes,  manna,  myrrh,  fi-ank- 
incense,  indigo,  nutmegs,  and  especially 
coffee,  from  die  interior,  consisting  of  a 
desert  of  moving  sand  with  thorns  and  sa- 
line herbs.  The  civil  divisions  are  5  prov- 
inces : — 1.  The  country  of  Yemen,  contain- 
ing about  68,700  sq.  miles,  and  3,000,000 
inhabitants,  is  governed  by  the  hereditaiy 
caliph  or  imam  of  Yemen,  who  recognises 
the  supremacy  of  the  Turkish  caUphate, 
and  resides  at  Sana.  In  1818,  the  vice- 
roy of  E^pt  subjected  Yemen,  which 
contains  Moclia,  on  the  straits  of  Babel- 
mandeL  The  tribute  which  he  obtains 
firom  it  is  2000  hundred  weight  of  cofiee. 
Aden,  the  chief  gum-market,  lies  in  ruins. 
2.  The  province  Oman,  under  the  imam 
of  Mascat,  a  se^rt,  containing  60,000 
inhabitants,  to  which  belongs,  also,  the 
island  Socotra  (which  furnishes  the  best 
aloes),  on  the  coast  of  Africa.    3.  The 

grovince  Lachsa,  or  Hadsjar,  whose  har- 
ors,  in  the  Persian  gul^  are  infested 
with  pirates,  has  also  rich  pearl-fisheries. 
4.  The  provinces  Nedschea  and  Jemama, 
the  original  and  principal  country  of  the 
Wahal^es  ^q.  v.),  or  Wehhabites,  with 
their  chief  city,  Derrejeh.  This  country, 
or  Central  Arabia,  has  become  very  fa- 
miliar by  Mengin's  IRsL  cT  Egy/pte  $o%t$ 
Mohamintd  Mij  and  a  map  of  Jomard, 
1823.  5.  The  province  Hedsjas,  on  the 
upper  shore  of  the  Red  sea.  Here  is  the 
Holy  Land  of  the  Mohammedans,  contain- 
ing Mecca,  Medina,  &c.  Not  fiur  fix>m 
the  valley  of  Moses  are  the  remarkable 
.antiquities  of  Petra  and  Jerrasch.    The 
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sea-port,  Jidda,  population  5000,  is  indeed 
the  residence  of  a  Turkish  pacha,  but 
the  sheriff  of  Mecca  conducts  the  govern- 
ment himself.  In  the  Syrian  deserts  lie 
the  ruins  of  Palmyra,  (q.  v.)  On  the 
western  coast  of  Arabia  there  are  high 
chains  of  mountains,  which  unite  on  the 
north  with  the  mountains  of  Syria,  and 
are  connected  with  the  primitive  moun- 
tains of  Asia:  among  them  are  Sinai  and 
Horcb.  Of  the  rivers,  which  appear  only 
afler  great  rains,  and  seldom  reach  the 
sea,  the  Adan,  on  the  sea-coast  is  the 
most  considerable :  the  Eiiphrates  lies  on 
the  northern  boundarjr. — ^The  climate  is 
very  various.  Countries  where  it  rains 
half  the  year  alternate  witli  otliers,  where 
dew  supphes  the  place  of  rain  for  the 
whole  season.  The  greatest  cold  pre* 
vails  on  high  places,  and  the  most  op- 
pressive heat  in  tlie  plains.  Damp 
%vinds  succeed  to  the  dry  simoom,  which 
is  as  dangerous  to  life  as  tlie  harmattan 
and  khamseen  in  Africa.  The  soil  con- 
sists of  sandy  deserts  and  the  most  fruit- 
ful fields.  Wheat,  millet,  rice,  kitchen 
vegetables,  cofiee  (which  grows  on  trees 
in  Arabia,  its  home,  and  on  bushes  in 
America,  the  plants  being  kept  low  for 
the  sake  of  gathering  the  fruit  more  easi- 
ly), manna,  sugar-cane,  cotton,  tropical 
fruits,  88nna-leavos,  gums,  aloes,  myrrh, 
tobacco,  indigo,  odorous  woods,  balsam, 
&C.,  are  the  rich  products  of  Arabia. 
There  are,  also,  precious  stones,  iron  and 
other  metals  (gold  excepted,  which  the 
ancients,  however,  seem  to  have  found 
pure  in  rivers  and  in  the  eartli).  The 
animals  are,  mules,  asses,  camels,  bujSa- 
loes,  homed  cattle,  goats,  noble  horses, 
lions,  hyeenas,  antelopes,  foxes,  apes,  jer- 
boas ;  birds  of  all  sorts,  pcJlicans,  ostriches, 
&c. ;  esculent  locusts,  scorpions,  &c. — 
The  inhabitants  are  principally  genuine 
Arabs,  who  speak  a  pecuhar  language, 
and  profess  the  Mohammedan  religion. 
The  Arabians  are  still,  as  in  the  most  an- 
cient times,  Nomades,  of  patriarchal  sim- 
plicity. They  are  herdsmen  and  hus- 
nandmen.  A  passionate  love  of  Uberijr, 
independence  and  justice  keeps  them  m 
n  condition  in  many  respects  happy. 
The  old  "Peace  be  with  thee"  is  still 
their  common  salutation.  "Welcome! 
what  do  you  wish  ?''  is  the  address  to 
a  stranger,  whose  entertainment  costs 
hun  only  a  "God  reward  you."  They 
practise  robbery,  though  never  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  laws  of  hospitality.  This 
warlike  people  have  much  activity  and 
skill  in  IxKlily  exercises ;  ja  good  physical 
conformation ;  in  warm  plains,  a  skin  of  a 


brownish  ^yellow:  their  hardy  education, 
cleanliness  and  temperance  secure  them 
from  sickness.  They  call  themselves 
Bedouins  (Bedem,  sons  of  the  deeert, 
the  Arahes  SierUta  among  the  ancients), 
and  are  distinguished  by  their  mode  of 
Itfe  from  the  Moors,  who  dwell  in  houses, 
8Qd  carry  on,  exclusively,  agriculture, 
trade  and  oonmierce.  Besides  the  origi- 
nal inhabitants,  Christians,  Jews,  Tuj£s 
and  Banians  dwell  in  the  country.  For- 
merly, Arabia  was  the  great  depot  of  the 
Phcpnician  land  trade:  at  present,  the 
trade  by  land  and  sea  is  wholly  in  foreign 
hands.  That  by  land  is  conducted  by 
cararana  In  the  high  schools  of  the 
Arabians,  instruction  is  given  in  astrono- 
my (rather  astrology),  phaonacolo^,  and 
philosophy,  so  cslied:  attention  is  also 
paid  to  history  and  poetry.  The  Bedou- 
ins remain  in  the  deepest  ignoi*ance. 
Their  government  is  very  simple:  tlie 
chiels  are  named  the  ercat  eimr^  the  emir, 
and  sheikh,  and  the  judges  are  called  cctdL 
The  Turkish  sultan  is,  indeed,  nominal 
master  of  the  country,  but  the  free  Ara- 
bian scorns  his  imbecile  rule,  and  only 
obeys  when  he  pleases. — ^The  history  of 
the  Arabians,  before  Mohammed,  is  ob- 
scure, and,  on  account  of  its  slight  con- 
nexion with  the  rest  of  the  world,  of  lit- 
tle interest  The  original  inhabitants  of 
the  country  ai-e  called  by  the  present 
Arabs  Bajadiies  (the  lost).  The  present 
Arabs  derive  tlieh*  origin  from  JoKtan  or 
Kahtan  in  part,  and  in  part  from  Isbmael. 
The  descendants  of  the  former  call  tliem- 
selves,  emphatically,  Arabs ;  those  of  the 
latter,  Mostarabs.  The  name  Arab  signi- 
fies an  inhabitant  of  the  West  (for  tney 
are  in  that  direction  from  tlie  Asiatics) : 
in  Europe  and  Africa,  they  wore  called 
Saracens  (inhabitants  of  the  East).  The 
older  Arabian  historians  imderstand  by 
Arabia  only  Yemen.  Hedsjaz  (tlie  rocky) 
they  regard  as  belon^g  partly  to  Egypt, 
partly  to  Syria ;  and  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try they  call  the  ^rian  desert  The 
princes  (tobhai)  of  this  land  were,  an- 
ciently, entirely  of  the  race  of  Kahtan,  to 
which  belonged  the  fiunily  of  the  Homey- 
rites,  who  ruled  over  Yemen  two  thou- 
sand years.  The  Arabians  of  Yemen 
and  a  part  of  the  desert  of  Arabia  hved 
in  cities,  and  practised  agriculture :  they 
bad  commerce,  also,  with  the  East  Indies, 
Persia,  Syria  and  Abyssinia ;  and  to  the 
latter  of  these  countries  they  sent  many 
colonies,  so  that  it  vras  probably  peopled 
by  them.  The  rest  of  the  population 
then,  as  now,  led  a  wandering  life  in  the 
deserts.— The  religion  of  the  Arabians,  in 
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the  time  of  their  ignofanoe  (as  they  call 
the  period  before  Mohammed),  was,  m 
genmly  adoration  of  the  stars ;  varying 
much,  however,  in  the  different  tnbee, 
each  of  whom  selected  a  different  con- 
•stellation  as  the  hiffheet  ofcyect  of  worship. 
— ^For  a  thousand  years,  the  Arabians 
maniully  defended  the  freedom,  Euth  and 
.manners  of  their  fathers  against  all  the 
attacks  of  the  E^astem  conquerors,  pro- 
tected by  deserts  and  seas,  as  well  as  by 
their  own  arms*  Neither  the  Babylonian 
and  Assyrian,  nor  the  E^ptian  and  Per- 
sian kings,  could  bring  them  under  their 
yoke.  At  last  they  were  overcome  by 
Alexander  the  Great ;  but,  immediately 
after  his  death,  they  took  advantage  of  the 
disunion  of  bis  generals  and  successois 
to  recover  their  mdependence.  At  this 
period,  the  northern  princes  of  the  coun- 
try w^:e  bold  enough  to  extend  their  do- 
minion beyond  the  lunits  of  Arabia.  The 
Aral»an  Nomades,  especialW  in  \<4nter, 
made  deep  inroads  into  the  fertile  Irak  or 
ChakLeea.  They  finally  conquered  a  por- 
tion of  it,  which  is  hence  still  called  Irak 
Aaby,  Thence  the  tribe  of  Hareth  ad- 
vanced into  Syria,  and  settled  in  the 
country  of  Gassan,  whence  they  received 
the  a|)pellatton  of  Gassanides.  Three 
centuries  after  Alexander,  the  Romans 
approached  these  limits.  The  divided 
Arabians  could  not  resist  the  Roman  arms 
every  where  successfully ;  their  country, 
however,  was  not  completely  reduced  to 
a  province ;  the  northern  princes,  at  least, 
maintained  a  virtual  independence  of  the 
emperors,  and  were  regarded  as  their 
governors.  The  old  Homeyritee  in  Ye* 
men,  against  whom  an  unsuccessfbl  war 
was  carried  on  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
preserved  their  hberty.  Their  chief  city, 
saba,was  destroyed  by  (i  flood.  With 
the  weakness  of  the  Roman  government, 
the  struggle  for  absolute  iiKlependence 
increased,  which  a  union  of  all  the  Ara- 
bian tribes  would  have  easily  gained; 
but,  weakened  and  scattered  as  they 
were^  thev  spent  several  centuries  in  this 
contest,  durmg  which  the  mountainous 
country  of  the  interior  (Nedschid)  be- 
came the  theatre  of  those  chivalrous 
deeds  so  ofien  sung  by  Arabian  poets, 
till  a,man  of  extraoidinary  energy  united 
them  by  communicating  to  them  his  own 
ardor,  and  union  was  followed  by  aug- 
mented forced-Christianity  early  Iboml 
many  adherents  here,  and  there  were 
even  several  bi^ope,  who  acknowledged 
as  their  metropolis  Bosro  in  Palestine,  on 
the  borders  of^  Arabia.  Yet  the  original 
wondup  of  the  stars  could  not  be  enttfely 
27* 


abolished.  The  f<Hiner  opposition  of  the 
Arabians  to  the  despotism  of  Rome  drew 
to  them  a  multitude  of  heretics,  who  had 
been  persecuted  in  the  orthodox  empire 
of  the  East,  especially  the  Monophysites, 
and  the  Nestorians,  who  were  scattered 
through  all  the  East ;  and  the  religious 
enthusiasm  of  those  exiles  rekindled  the 
fl^une  of  opposition*  The  Jews,  also,  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  became  very 
numerous  in  this  country,  and  mad^  prose- 
lytes, particulariy  in  Yemen.  The  last  king 
of  the  Homeyriles  (Hamjarite8|  was  of  the 
Jewish  &ith,  and  his  persecutiens  of  the 
Christians,  A.  D.  502,  involved  him  in  a 
war  with  the  king  of  Ethiopia,  which 
cost  him  his  life  and  his  throne.  To  the 
indiflere'nce  excited  by  so  great  a  variety 
of  sects  is  to  be  referred  tiie  quick  suc- 
cess of  Mohammed  in  establishing  a  new 
religion.  He  raised  the  Arabians  to  im- 
portance in  the  history  of  the  world,  and 
with  him  begins  a  new  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  people.  (See  Moors,  and  Coh 
liph.  Caliphate.) 
Arabian  Gulf.  (See  Red  Sea.) 
Arabian  LifCRATURE  and  Lanouags. 
Of  the  finst  cuhivation  and  literature  of 
this  country,  we  have  but  few  accounts. 
That  poetry  eariy  flourished  in  Arabia, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  character  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  are  known  to  be  bold, 
vaUant,  adventurous,  proud,  and  exces- 
sively fond  of  honor.  The  tribes  who 
wandered,  under  the  government  of  their 
sheiks,  through  the  beautiful  region  of 
Arabia  the  Happy,  had  every  thing  favoi^- 
able  to  the  growth  of  poetry, — a  delightful 
country,  lively  feelings  and  warm  fancy. 
If  it  were  beyond  doubt,  that  the  poem 
of  Job  was  of  Arabian  ori^,  tiiis  would 
show,  not  only  that  Arabia  Petreea  had 
its  poets,  but  also  the  character  of  their 
productions.  We  find  in  it  boM  images, 
noble  metaphors,  comparisons  and  de- 
scriptions, mingled  with  enigmas.  The 
antiquity  of  phuosophy  among  the  Ara- 
bians might  also  be  shown  from  Job, — a 
poem  comprehending,  at  the  same  time, 
physical  and  astronomical  knowledge, 
which  is,  however,  very  imperfect.  Even 
before  the  time  of  Mohammed,  the  genius 
of  tiie  people  was  very  conspicuous,  par- 
ticularfy  in  poetry.  In  the  rairs  at  Mecca 
and  at  Okadh,  A.  D.  500,  poetical  con- 
tests were  held,  and  the  poems  to  which 
the  prize  was  awarded,  were  written  on 
byssus,  in  letters  of  gold,  whence  they 
were  called  Modabahdthj  (gilt),  and  hunff 
up  in  the  caaba,  at  Mecca,  therefore  called 
MoaUakdtk,  (hung  up).  The  collection  of 
the  MaaUakM  contains  7  poems,  by  7 
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authors — Amralkeis,  Tbarasab,  Zohcir, 
Lebid,  Anthara,  Amru  Ben  Kalthun,  and 
Haretb.  They  are  distingiiished  by  deep 
feeling,  high  imagination,  richnees  of  im- 
agery and  sentiment,  national  pride  and 
liberal  spirit,  violent  breathings  of  re- 
venge and  love. — ^The  brightest  period  of 
the  Arabian  history  commenced  with  Mo- 
hanmied,  and  was  soon  followed  by  the 
golden  age  of  their  literature.  Mohammed 
announced  himself  to  the  people  as  a 
prophet  sent  from  God,  and  laid  down 
ru)^  of  faith  and  life,  which  were  collect- 
ed by  Abubekr,  first  caUph  after  his  death, 
corrected  and  published  by  Othman,  the 
third  caliph,  and  constitute  the  Koran. 

iq.  V.)  By  this,  the  Arabian  language  of 
iteraturc  was  fixed,  the  first  Hterar)'  di- 
rection given  to  the  people,  and  their 
national  character  determined.  The  Ara- 
bians seem  to  be  favorably  situated  for 
commerce,  but  less  so  for  conquest,  par- 
ticularly as  a  large  part  of  the  population 
consists  of  tribes  wanderins  through  the 
desert,  and  living  alternately  by  keeping 
catde  and  by  plunder.  But  Mohammed 
succeeded  in  subduing  the  whole  country, 
gave  it  a  constitution  at  once  reUgious 
tod  militaty,  and  inflamed  the  native 
valor  of  the  people  by  an  enthusiastic 
zeal  for  religion.  When  he  died,  A.  D. 
(332,  without  a  male  heir,  his  adherents 
chose  a  cahph  (successor)  in  his*  room, 
under  whom  the  spirit  of  conquest  first 
iook  possession  of  tlie  Arabians,  and  urged 
them  onward  hke  a  rapid  stream.  Only  80 
years  after  the  death  of  Mohammed,  their 
power  extended  Groin  Egypt  to  the  Indies, 
from  Lisbon  to  Samarcand.  During  this 
period;  the  nation  was  only  animated 
with  warlike  enthusiasm,  under  the  do- 
minion of  which  the  tender  blos^ms  of 
genius  seldom  thrive.  Time,  and  inter- 
course with  cultivated  nations,  by  degrees 
overcame  their  rudeness.  With  the  ^v- 
emment  of  the  caliph  of  the  family  of  the 
Abassides,  A.  D.  750,  begam  their  progress 
in  the  arts  and  sciences.  In  the  splendid 
court  of  Al  Moiisur,  nt  Bagdad,  tliese  first 
found  aunport;  but  it  was  Haroun  al 
Ila8chid,-(78(>--808)  who  infused  into  his 
people  an  enduring  love  for  them.  He 
invited  learned  men,  from  all  countries, 
to  his  kingdom,  and  paid  them  princely 
salaries.  He  caused  the  works  of  the 
most  famous  Grecian  authors  to  be  trans- 
lated into  Arabic,  and  spread  abroad  by 
numerous  copies.  Al  Mamu  rn,  who  ruled 
soon  after  him,  offered  the  Grecian  em- 
peror 10,000  pounds  of  gold  and  a  per- 
petual peace,  if  he  would  send  him  the 
philosopher  Leo,  for  a  time,  to  instruct 


him.  Under  his  government,  exceflent 
schools  were  estabnshed  at  Bagdad,  Bas- 
sora,  Bochara,  Cufa,  and  large  libraries 
at  Alexandria,  Bagdad  and  Cairo.  The 
caliph  Motasem,  who  died  A.  "D.  841, 
was  of  the  same  disposition,  and  a  high 
degree  of  literary  rivalry  existed  between 
the  dynasty  of  the  Abasl^ides  in  Bagdad, 
and  that  of  the  Ommaiades  in  Spain. 
What  Bagdad  was  to  Asia,  the  high 
school  at  Cordova  was  to  Europe,  where, 
particularly  in  the  10th  cenlurv,  the  Ara- 
bians were  the  chief  pillars  of  literature. 
At  a  time  when  learning  found  scarcely 
any  where  else  a  place  of  rest  and  en- 
couragement, the  Arabians  employed 
themselves  in  collecting  and  difllising  it 
in  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  world. 
Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  10th  cen- 
tury, students  travelled  from  France,  and 
other  European  countries,  to  the  Arabian 
schools  in  Spain,  particularly  with  the 
view  of  learning  mathematics  and  medi- 
cine. Besides  3ie  academy  of  Cordova, 
the  Arabians  had  established  14  others  in 
Spain,  wjtliout  mentioning  the  higher 
and  the  elementary  sch(>ols.  They  had 
5  public  hbraries,  and  Cash-i  mentions  17 
Arabians,  in  Spain,  who  undertook  sci- 
entific journeys.  Such  rapid  advances 
did  this  nation  make  (which,  scarcely  half 
a  century  before,  was  limited  to  the  Ko- 
ran, poetry  and  eloquence)  when  the}' 
had  formed  an  acquaintance  with  tlio 
Greeks.  In  geography,  history,  philoso- 
phy, medicme,  physics,  mathematics,  and 
especially  in  arithmetic,  geometiy  and 
astronomy,  their  eftbrts  have  been  crown- 
ed with  great  success,  as  is  proved  fi*om 
the  various  terms  of  Arabian  origin,  still 
in  use  ;  for  example,  almanac^  aJ^thra,  al- 
coholy  (tzimuUij  zernth,  nadir y  and  many 
others.  The  invention  of  the  common 
ciphers,  also,  has  been  generally  ascribed 
to  them ;  but  professor  SeyfTaith,  who  has 
been  lately  engaged  in  examining  the 
precious  collection  of  papyri  and  other 
Egyptian  antiquities  in  the  royal  museum 
of  Turin,  among  other  impoilanl  discov- 
eries, asserts,  that  the  Arabic  figures  are 
fbtmd  among  those  of  the  Egyptian?, 
which  renders  it  probable  that  the  Arabi- 
ans did  not  invent,  but  merely  borrowed, 
their  ciphers.  The  Egyptians  wrote,  as 
we  do,  1,  2,  3,  &c.  Even  their  fractious 
resemble  ours,  their  fractional  figures  be- 
ing written  above  and  below  a  small  hor- 
izontal line.  He  has  also  discovered  that 
they  employed  the  decimal  system.  Most 
of  the  geography  in  the  middle  ages  is 
the  work  of  the  Arabians.  They  ex- 
tended^  in  Afiica  and  Asia  especially,  the 
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liinits  of  the  known  world.  In  the  north 
of  Afiica,  they  penetrated  as  far  as  the 
-Niger ;  in  the  west,  to  the  Senegal ;  in 
the  east,  to  cape  Corrientee.  When  they 
first  commenced  their  conf^uests,  the  gen- 
erate were  ordered,  by  the  calipli^  to  give 
a  geographical  description  of  the  con- 
'  quered  countries.  The  countries,  nations 
and  wealth  of  Asia  were,  in  a  great  de- 
gi-ee,  known  to  them.  They  extended  the 
knowledge  of  Arabia,  their  own  countiy, 
of  Syria  and  Persia,  and  gained  some 
acquaintance,  at  least,  with  Great  Tar- 
tary,  the  south  of  Russia,  China  and  Uin- 
dostan.  Al  Manm,.  Abu  Ischak,  Scherif 
Edrisi,  Nassu-  EdcQu,  Ebn  HaukaJ^  who 
wrote  between  A.  D.  15  and  21,  Abulfeda, 
and  UJugh  Begh  AbdoUatif,  distinguished 
themselves  as  geographers;  and  much 
that  the  most  renowned  among  them, 
Abulfeda  and  Edrisi,  have  written,  is  still 
useful  and  important  in  regard  to  histori- 
cal geography..  The  Arabian  historians, 
since  the  8th  century,  have  been  very 
numerous,  though  they  have  not  yet  been 
long  enough  known  to  European  scholars 
to  enable  them  to  derive  ^luch  advantage 
therefrom.  The  oldest  and  best  known 
historian  is  Hesham  Ibn  Muhamed  Ibn 
Schoaib  Alkhekebi,  A.  D.  818.  Praise  is 
due,  also,  to  Abu  Abdallah  Mohammed 
Ibn  Achmed,  Abulpharagius,  George  Al- 
makin,  Abulfeda  (who  wrote  a  universal 
history  of  the  world  till  A.  D.  1315),  Ma- 
crizi,  Arabschah,  and  others.  The  later 
historical  works  are  in  a  calmer  and  more 
simple  style. — ^The  philosophy  of  the 
Arabians  was  of  Greek  origin,  and  de- 
rived principally  from  that  of  Aristotle, 
which' Vas  studied  first  by  tht)se  in 
Spain,  and  thence  in  all  the  west  of  Eu- 
rope, having  been  translated  fix)m  Arabic 
into  Latin.  Hence  the  origin  of  the 
scholastic  philosophy  may  be  traced  to 
the  Arabians.  To  dialectics  and  meta-' 
pliysics  they  paid  particular  attention. 
Of  theur  philosophical  authors,  Alfarabi 
must  be  mentioned,  who  wrote  on  the 
principled  of  nature,  954;  Avicenna,  who 
died  A.  D.  1Q36,  and,  besides  other  philo- 
sophical writings,  was  the  author  of  a 
treatise  on  logic,  physics  and  metaphys- 
ics, and  of  a  commentary  on  the  works 
of  Aristotle.  Ibn  Bajah  distinguished 
himself  as  an  original  thinker.  Algazel 
wrote  a  work,  attacking  all  philosophical 
systems,  to  which  Happalatli  Hahnppalah 
published  an  answer.  The  commentary 
on  Aristode,  by  Averroes,  was  particu- 
larly esteemed,  and  his  paraphrase  of 
PliOo'tf  Republic,  which  appears  formerly 
to  have  been  little  read,  even  among  his 


countrymen,  deserves  much  praise.  Many 
fiimous  philosophers  were,  at  the  same 
time,  physicians;  for  the  physical  sci- 
ences, including  medicine,  were  not  then 
separated  from  philosppby.  Next  to  ge- 
ography, the  Arabians,  without  doubt,  have 
contributed  most  to  these  sciences.  At 
Dschondisabur,  Bagdad,  Ispahan,  Piruza- 
bad,  Bukharia,  Cum,  Bassora,  Alexandria 
and  Cordova,  finom  the  8th  to  the  11th 
century,  medical  schools  were  instituted, 
and,  with  the  devoted  stndy  bestowed  on 
this  branch  of  science,  the  nation  could 
not  fail  of  making  important  advances 
in  it,  thouffh,  m  reality,  they  were  here 
also  dependent  on  the  Greeks.  Anatomy 
made  no  progress  among  them,  because 
the  Koran  expressly  prohibited  dissec- 
tions. Yet  diey  had  an  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  medicine,  zealouslv  studied  bota- 
ny, and  mi^ht  be  regarded  as  tlie  invent- 
ors of  chemistry  ;  at  least,  Uieyhave  made 
n^any  discoveries  in  it,  and  Bscheber  is 
regarded  as  the  inventor  of  a  panacea. 
In  the  science  of  diseases  (nosology)  they 
made  much  progress,  and  learned  how  to 
treat  judiciously  various  kinds  of  sickness. 
To  their  fiunous  writers  on  medicine  be- 
long Aharum  (who  first  described  the 
sraall-pox),  Jahiah  Ibn  Serapion,  Jacob 
Ibn  Isnak  Alkendi,  John  Mesve,  Rhazes, 
Ahnansor,AJi  Ibn  Abbas,  Avicemia  (who 
published  the  Canon  of  Medicine,  Hot  a 
long  time  the  best  work  of  the  jpud), 
Ishak  Ben  Soleiman,  Abulcasis,  Aben 
Zohar,  Averroes  (the  author  of  a  compen- 
dium of  physic^.  It  cannot  be  denied, 
that  honor  is  aue  to  the  Arabians  for 
having  maintained  the  scientific  knowl- 
edge of  medicine  during  the  middle  ages, 
and  revived  the  study  of  it  in  Europe. 
If  physics  made  less  progress  among 
them,  the  cause  lies  in  the  method  of 
study.  This  science  was  treated  meta- 
physically, in  order  to  reconcile  the  prin- 
ciples of  Aristotle  with  the  doctrine  of 
&tality  taueht  in  the  Koran.  Mathemat- 
ics the  Arabians  enriched,  simplified  and 
extended.  In  arithmetic,  they  introduced 
the  use  of  the  ciphers  which  go  under 
their  name,  and  of  decimals,  into  Europe, 
and,  in  trigonOmetr>',  sines  instead  of 
chords.  They  simplified  the  trigonomet- 
rical operations  oi  the  Greeks,  and  ex- 
tended the  general  fmd  useful  applications 
of  algebra.  Mohammed  Ben  Musa  and 
Thebit  Ben  Corrah ,  particularly  distin- 
guished themselves  in  this  department. 
Alhazen  wrote  on  optics.  Nassireddin 
translated  the  elements  of  Euclid. 
Dscheber  Ben  Afla  wrote  a  commentaiy 
on  the  trigonometry  of  Ptolemy.     As- 
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tronozny  they  especially  cultivated,  ibr 
which  &mou8  schools  aad  observatories 
were  erected  at  Bagdad  and  Cordova. 
As  early  as  A.  D.  61^  Alhazen  and  Ser- 
gius  had  translated  into  Arabic  the  Al- 
magest of  Ptolemy,  the  first  regular  trea- 
tise on  astronomy,  of  which,  in  833,  Al- 
iargani,  and,  still  later,  A  verroes,  pubUshed 
editions.  Albaten,  in  the  10th  century, 
observed  the  motion  of  the  aphehon. 
Mohanuned  Ben  Dscheber  noticed  the 
obliquity  of  the  ediptic,  and  completed  a 
theory  of  the  sun.  Almansor  formed 
astronomical  tables,  in  which  appear  some 
observations  on  the  obUquity  of  the  echp- 
tic.  Alpetragius  v^rote  a  theory  of  the 
planets.  Greography  was  brought  into 
connexion  with  mathematics  and  astron- 
omy, and  treated  scientifically,  particu- 
larly by  Abulieda.  The  diviaon  of  the 
earth  into  7  climates,  various  geographi- 
cal  measures  and  the  Uke,  belong  to  the 
Arabians.  Much  as  the  severer  sciences 
were  cultivated,  the  genius  of  the  people 
for  poetiy  was  not  fettered.  Abu  Te- 
mam,  in  830,  collected  the  greater  Ham- 
asah,  an  anthology  in  10  books,  and 
Bochteri,  in  880,  the  lesser  Hamasah, 
as  a  supplement  to  the  other.  Theso  con- 
tain the  7  prize  poems  of  the  MoaUakdth, 
After  this  period,  the  oriental  peculiarities 
of  Arabian  poetry  became  more  and 
more  strong,  me  tone  grew  mystical  and 
extravagant,  and  the  language  lost  its 
puritv.  Motenabbi  deserves  to  be  noticed 
for  his  tender  elegies  in  a  classic  style ; 
(see  Proben  dor  Arabischen  Dichikunst^ — 
Specimens  of  Arabic  Poetry ,--by  Reiske, 
Leipsic,  1765 ;  and  Moknabbi^  translated 
[into  Grerman]  oompUtdy,fwt  the  first  time, 
by  Joseph  Hammer,  Vienna,  1823 ;)  Abu 
Ismael  Tograi,  vizier  of  Bagdad,  for  his 
elegies  and  poems  (see  JVew  Qerman  Met- 
curjf,  1800,  No.  1.  sect  8^ ;  lihiel  Haiiri, 
for  his  history  of  a  knight  errant,  entitled 
Makamat,  in  50  chapters  (see  Rosenmiil- 
ler  On  an  Jktahic  Romance  of  Hariri, 
Leipsic,  1801,  translated,  1826,  by  Rfic- 
kert);  Abu  Dschaa&r  Ibn  Tephiul,  for 
his  interesting  philosophical  romance,  the 
statural  Man,  translated  by  Eichhom,  Ber- 
lin, 1783.  Admai's  great  heroic  romance, 
Ardor's  lAfe  (see  Antar),  is  still  said  to 
produce  amusement  in  the  coffee-houses 
of  Aleppo.  It  is  written  in  35  parts.-r- 
The  dramatic  excepted,  there  is  no  sort 
of  poetry  which  the  Arabians  have  left 
unattempted.  The  ballad,  a  production 
of  the  bokl  and  adventurous  spirit  of  the 
nation,  was  invented  by  them.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  they  had,  by  this  means,  a 
powerful  e£foct  on  modem  European  po- 


etry ;  for  no  small  sliare  6f  the  romantk; 
poetry  of  the  middle  ages  belonged  to  the 
Arabians.  The  adventurous,  diivalrous 
spirit,  the  tales  of  fairies  and  sorcerers, 
and  perhaps,  also,  rhyme,  passed  fix>m  the 
Arabians  to  our  western  poetry.  Thus 
this  nation,  in  the  period  of  the  middle 
ages,  contributed,  in  various  wavs,  to  the 
literature  and  the  refinement  of  Europe, 
and  lefl  behind  many  traces  of  its  fonner 
superiority.  Hence  the  importance  of 
their  language  to  learned  inquirers  must 
appear  evident  to  all  No  one  can  do  with- 
out it,  who  would  take  an  accurate  view 
of  knowledge  and  human  character.  It 
belongs  to  the  Semitic  dialects,  so  called, 
among  which  it  is  distinguished  for  its 
antiquity,  richness  and  sofluess.  By  the 
Koran  it  was  fixed  as  a  written  lan^age. 
and,  a  short  time  after  Mohammed,  ana 
still  more  since  the  10th  century,  among 
the  Arabian  authors,  who  established  the 
principles  of  the  language,  its  beauties 
were  explored,  and  its  wealth  collected 
in  dictionaries.  By  the  entrance  of  the 
Arabians  into  Sicily  and  Spain,  their  di- 
alect became  known  in  Europe.  But, 
notwithstanding  it  has  lefl  many  traces 
in  the  languages  of  those  countries,  the 
knowledge  of  it  has  been  mostly  lost  since 
the  expubion  of  the  Moors  from  Europe. 
Postel  again  introduced  the  scientific 
study  of  it  into  France,  and  S[>ey  into 
Germany.  In  the  17th  century,  it  flour- 
ishecl  in  the  Netherlands,  and  was  after- 
wards zealously  pursued  in  Germany, 
Holland  and  England.  We  have  valua- 
ble grammars  by  Erpen,  Michaelis,  Rich- 
ardson, Jahn,  RosenmCdler,  de ,  Sacjr ; 
good  dictionaries  by  Erpen,  Gohus,  Gig- 
geji,  Castell,  Meninski,  Wilmet,  Scbeid; 
collections  of  extracts  by  Reiske,  Hirt, 
Rosenmuller,  Jahn,  de  Sacy,  Savary  and 
others.  Kirsten,  Schultens,  Jones,  Eich- 
hom, Tychsen,  Schnurrer,  Hasse,  Kose- 
garten.  Bezel,  Wahl,  Paulus,  Rosenmfil- 
ler,  Vater,  Augusti  and  others  have  done 
the  world  important  services,  by  their 
great  cultivation,  investigation  and  illus- 
tration of  the  language.  Gruner  and 
Sprengel  have  shown  how  important  the 
knowledge  of  it  is  to  physicians.  In  fine, 
the  remains  of  Arabian  architecture,  in 
Spam  and  Africa,  deserve  the  attention 
of  travellers.  .  The  French  architect  P. 
Coste,  in  1818,  studied  this  style,  particu- 
lariy  in  Cairo  xmd  Alexandria.  Thence 
arose  his  work,  Architectwre  Jbrahe,  ou 
Monuments  ibi  COire,  des9inh  et  mesuris, 
with  74  engravings,  fol.,  Paris,  1823. 

Arabian  Nights,  or  tlie  Tuoitsaivd 
AHD  ONE  NioeTs ;  a  celebrated  collectioii 
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of  Eastera  tales.  The  East  is  the  oncieiit 
and  native  country  of  &bulou8  histories. 
The  ever-active  fancy  of  the  people,  their 
love  of  adventures,  their  beUef  in  spirits, 
and  their  fondness  for  hvely  stories,  are 
attested  by  nunierous  traveHers.  This 
character  appears  in  the  amusements  of 
their  coffee-houses  and  caravansaries.  It 
gave  rise  (perhaps  first  in  India  and  Per- 
sia) to  those  thousand  fiibles,  which,  con- 
traiy  to  Mohammed-s  express  command, 
found  in  Arabia  a  second  home,  and 
were  spread,  with  alterations  and  improve- 
ments, first  separately,  and  afterwards  in 
krge  collections,  through  all  Europe. 
Many  of  them  found  their  way  thither 
in  the  time  of  the  crusades  or  sooner. 
They  were  the  inexhaustible  ibimtains 
which  supplied  the  writers  of  the^French 
fabliaux^  and  the  stoiy-tellers  and  febu^ 
lists  of  Germany.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  18th  century  (1704),  the  collection 
which  had  long  existed  in  the  Etist,  under 
the  above  title,  was  introduced  to  the  lit- 
erary men  of  Europe,  and,  in  a.short  time, 
to  the  public  generally,  by  means  of  the 
translation  of  Ant.  Gatland,  a  distin- 
guished French  OrientalisL  Its  appear- 
ance was  hailed  with  universal  delight, 
and  it  became  one  of  the  most  popular 
works  in  all  Europe.  The  manuscnpt  of 
Galland,  now  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris^ 
Avas  incomplete.  The  interest  inspn^d 
by  the  work  led  to  more  careful  investi- 
gation ;  and,  in  the  year  1788,  appeared  at 
Paris  the  New  Thousand  and  one  Nights, 
by  Chaois  and  Cazotte,  from  a  manu^ 
script  deposited  in  the  royal  library  by 
the  former,  who  was  a  native  Arab.  Tlie 
genuineness  of  the  book  was,  at  first,  sus- 
pected, on  account  of  the  fi"ecdom  which 
the  editors  used  with  the  original ;  but 
the  suspicion  was  afterwards  proved  to 
be  without  foundi^tion.  Much  is  due, 
however,  to  Caussin  do  Perceval,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Galland  in  the  chair  of  the  Ara- 
bic professorship,  who  made  a  new  vei^ 
sion,  in  1806,  mm  the  original  text,  and 
to  the  improved  copy  of  Galland  added 
the  conclusion  of  the  whole.  But  many 
defects  still  remained,  and  many  lost  pas- 
rages  were  yet  to  be  found.  The  work, 
however,  was  not  rendered  complete  by 
the  improved  translation  of  Jonathan 
Scott,  in  1811,  nor  by  th^  last  edidon  of 
Galland's  MUle  d  une  Auito,  prepared  by 
Gautiers,  aided  by  Langl^s,  and  published 
in  1822.  It  was  reserved  for  the  German 
literati  to  put  a  finishing  stroke  to  this 
rich  collection,  by  the  use  of  manuscripts 
befbre^  unknown.  In  1823 — 4,  appeared 
a  German  translation,  superintended  by 


Zinseriing,  of  a  splendid  collection  of  new 
tales,  which  had  been  found  at  Rosetti,  in 
Eg3rpt,  and  a  French  translation  of  which 
hcul  been  unaccountably  lost.  The  Ger- 
man translation  wa^  ushered  into  the 
world  by  Mr.  von  Hammer.  Sdll  more 
valuable  was  a  Tunisian  manuscript  in 
the  possession  of  professor  Habicht,  of 
Brestau,  by  the  assistance  of.  which  ev- 
ery defect  was  corrected,  and,  vnth  the 
advice  of  two  other  learned  men,  a  Ger- 
man transladon  was  made,  far  excelling 
every  previous  one — Tausend  und  eine 
Nachiy  voUst&ndtg  ilbersdxt,  von  Max, 
Habicht,  V,  der  Hagen  und  K.  SckaU,  (the 
Thousand  and  one  Nights,  translated  in 
full,  by  Max.  Habicht,  v.  der  Hagen  and 
K.  Schall),  15  vols.  12mo.  Breshm,  1825 ; 
also  the  original  Aral)ic  was  published  by 
doctor  Habicbt,  with  a  glossary,  in  1  voh, 
Brcslau,  1825.  A  Danish  translation  of 
the  Arabic  text,  printed  in  Calcutta,  in 
1814,  has  been  published  by  Rasmus- 
sen/,  professor  of  Oriental  languages  at 
Copenhagen  (Ist  vol.,  Copenhagen,  1^24). 
With  these  exertions  to  restore  to  its 
original  beauty  and  value  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  monuments  of  Eastern  man- 
ners, inquiries  into  the  origin  of  the  Ara- 
bian Nights  were  also  prosecuted  with 
success.  It  was  easy  to  show  that  the 
position  maintained  by  Caussm,  that  the 
work  was  a  production  of  the  16tli  cen- 
tury, was  untenable,  and  every  other 
hypothesis  which  considers  them  as  all 
composed  at  the  same  time.  Von  Ham- 
mer certainly  took  a  more  correct  view 
of  the  subject.  It  was  his  opinion,  that 
these  fables  sprung  up  in  the  soil  of  India, 
were  afterwards  tmnsplanted  to  Peraa, 
and  fuially  made  Arabian  property  by  a 
translation  into  that  langua^  in  the  time 
of  tlie  caliph  Al  Mansur,  about  30  years 
before  the  time  of  Haroun  al  Roschid,  the 
contemporary  of  Charlemagne.  Afler  a 
time,  new  branches,  native  and  exotic, 
were  grafted  upon  this  original  stock, 
which  soon  sent  forth  new  shoots,  hke 
the  parent  tree.  And  no  one  can  doubt 
the  reasonableness  of  this  opinion,  who 
knows  that  stories  of  this  sort  allow  of 
the  introduction  of  every  circumstance 
and  every  event  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  subject  of  the  tale ;  and,  in  fact, 
it  is  pkiin,  that  many  of  these  fables  have 
a  later  origin  and  another  home.  Ac- 
cording to  Jonathan  Scott,  no  two  manu- 
scripts in  difierent  countries  agree;  the 
copies  found  in  every  nanon  are  corrupt- 
ed by  the  traditions  of  the  people.  The 
story  which  forms  the  pomt  of  union 
among  the  Thousand  and  one  Nights  is 
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as  follows : — ^Tbe  sultan.  Schabriar,  exas- 
perated by  the  fidthlessness  of  his  linden 
made  a  law,  that  every  one  of  his  future 
wives  should  be  put  to  death  the  momiug 
aAer  marriage.  At  length  one  of  them, 
named  Sheherazade^  the  generous  daugh- 
ter of  the  grand  vizier,  succeeded  in  am>l- 
ifihing  the  cruel  custoip.  By  the  charm 
of  her  stories,  the  &ir  narrator  induced 
the  sultan  to  defer  her  execution  every 
day  till  the  dawn  of  another,  by  breaking 
on  in  the  middle  of  an  interesting  tale 
which  ^e  had  begun  to  relate.  Thus 
passed  a  thousand  and  one  nights, — two 
years  and  nine  months, — and,  in  the  course 
of  this  period,  Sheherazade  became  the 
mother  of  three  children.  These  ^e  led 
before  the  throne  of  her  husband.  The 
stem  monarch  was  melted l)v  her  tears; 
he  clasped  his  wife  and  children  to  his 
bosom,  gave  Sheherazade  her  life,  and 
required  of  her  no  return,  but  the  fiequent 
relation  of  some  of  those  tales,  which  had 
often  kept  him  fascinated  with  deliglpt  at 
her  side.  Only  a  part  of  this  stoiy  was 
known  to  the  first  French  translator  of 
the  work ;  the  conclusion  was  unknown 
till  von  Hammer  discovered  the  circum- 
stances just  related,  and  laid  them  before 
the  world.  The  delight  felt  by  Schahriar 
has  been  felt  by  thousands  more  of  his 
own  faith,  and  still  continues  in  the  great- 
est part  of  Asia,  in  Egypt,  and  along  the 
soutnem  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  It 
has  been  spread  by  the  translations 
through  the  countries  of  Christian  Eki- 
rope,  and  will  continue*  as  long 'as  men 
delight  in  the  phenomena  of  a  mysterious 
world,  summoned  up  by  the  magic  of  an 
innocent  and  plavful  imagination.  Most 
of  the  Arabian  tales  aim  merely  to  delist 
the  fancy,  vet  many  of  them  contain 
much  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  some- 
times acute  delineations  of  the  hidden 
passions  and  vices  of  man's  heart,  and 
much  practical  wisdom.  They  fune  doub- 
ly interesdng  to  the  European  reader, 
because  they  place  before  us,  in  a  fiur  more 
striking  li^t  than  traveUers  can  do  it,  all 
the  pecuharities  of  the  Eastern  nations. 
The  fearless  courage  of  the  Arab  knight, 
his  propensity  to  bold  adventures,  his 
dexteriQr  and  skill,  his  love  and  his  re- 
venge, the  cunning  of  the  women,  the 
hypocrisy  of  the  priests,  the  venality  of 
the  judges,--all  stand  before  us  in  fuU  re- 
lief! Golden  palaces,  beautiful  women, 
splendid  gardens  and  rich  banquets  cap- 
tivate our  senses,  and  fetter  us  to  a  soil 
in  which  we  deHght  to  view  the  shadowy 
fi>rms  of  a  foreign  world  of  &ncy.  Be- 
sides this,  the  poetical  language  of  many 


passages,  and  the  gre^  ntOoeU  of  the 
whole,  cannot  but  ititerest  the  readw.  If 
we  were  to  give  an  idea  of  the  Arabian 
Niffhts  by  pointing  out  its  very  antipode 
in  literature,  we  would  mention  Dante's 
Divina  Ommeduu  Both  are  creations  of 
the  boldest  fyncy ;  but  the  latter  is  grave, 
sometimes  harsh,  reflective,  and  ^leaks 
design  throughout;  the  former,  playful, 
naiff  sometimes  childish,  exhihitmg  the 
natural  flow  of  a  lively  imagination. 
There  are^  however,  some  truly  and  deep- 
ly tragical  tales  among  them ;  we  only 
mention  that  of  Ali  Ebn  Becar  and 
Schemselnihar. — ^The  pleasure  inspired 
by  the  Arabian  Nights  sooii  gave  rise  to 
numerous  imitations  and  changes.  We 
ought  to  mention,  among  the  first,  the 
Thousand  and  one  Days;  Vi  imitation, 
in  Persian,  of  the  Thousand  and  one 
Nighta  It  is  less  artless  than  the  pat- 
tern, and  executed  with  more  apparent 
design.  It  attempts  to  remove  the  preju- 
dices of  a  king's  daughter  against  men, 
by  recounting  numerous  examples  of 
honor  and  faithfulness  in  that  sex.  Of 
the  ancient  French  and  German  para- 
phrases, we  have  already  spoken  inci- 
dental] v.  Among  modem  paraphrases, 
we  will  mention  only .  Oehlenschl&f er's 
Aladdin,  which  is  founded  on  one  of  the 
Arabian  tales. 

Arabian  Sea  ;  a  part  of  the  Eastern 
ocean,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Arabia. 

Arabici  ;  a  sect  of  Christian  teachers 
who  arose  in  Arabia,  in  the  first  half  of 
the  3d  centurv.  Their  distinguishing 
doctrine  was,  tliat  the  hmnan  soul  diei^ 
decays,  and  rises  again,  at  the  same  time 
with  the  body.  Origen  refuted  and  con- 
verted them.  A,  D.  246.  Their  error 
took  its  rise  fi-om  the  opinion,  at  that  time 
prevalent,  of  the  materiahty  of  the  soul. 

Abac,  or  Arrac.    (See  Arack.) 

Aracatscha  ;  a  plant ;  a  native  of  the 
chain  of  the  Andes,  and  first  discovered 
in  Santa  F^  de  Bogota  (New  Grenada,  in 
Spanish  South  America).  It  is  more 
nourishing  and  prolific  than  the  potatoe 
{solanum  tubero8um\  which  grows  wild  in 
this  country,  in  the  woods  of  Santa  F^ 
de  Boffota,  in  Pem  and  Chile.  In  taste 
and  solidity,  the  aracatscha  resembles  the 
Spanish  w^ahiut  The  soil  requires  no 
greater  degree  of  warmth  or  moisture 
than  is  aflfordedbv  Europe.  In  Germany, 
it  was  first  cultivated  successfully  m 
Bamberg  or  Wfirzbuig.  In  the  19th  pa^ 
of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  Lit- 
erature and  the  Arts  (Oct.  1820),  Mr. 
Lambert  gives  an  account  of  the  aracat- 
scha {hemdeum  tuberoium  Molina),  and 
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hii  cahiyation  in  England.  James  Grey 
Jackson,  in  the  90th  page  of  th^  same 
journal,  asserts  that  this  plant  grows  also 
in  the  country  of  Sus,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Atlas,  and  is  ctdled,  by  the  Arabi- 
ans, araeatscha,  or  atsckttj  i.  e.  dry  root. 
How  did  it  find  its  way  to  America,  and 
.  maintain  its  original  name^  there  ?  Had 
the  old  Arabians  more  knowledge  of  nav- 
igation than  is  commonly  supposed  ?  Or 
mall  we  believe  that  a  former  continent, 
by  name  MamHs,  has  sunk  below  the 
ocean,  which,  before  its  destruction,  form- 
ed a  connexion  betw^n  Africa  and  South 
America  ? 

Arachite,  daughter  of  Idmon,  a  dyer 
of  purple,  at  Colophon,  in  Ionia,  had 
learned  from  Pallas  the  art  of  weaving, 
and  ventured  to  challenge  her  teacher  to 
a  trial  of  skiU.  In  vain  did  the  goddess, 
in  the  form  of  an  old  woman,  forewarn 
her  of  the  consequences  of  her  folly. 
The  contest  began,  and  A.  prepared,  with 
much  skill,  a  web  which  representcfd  the 
amours  of  Jupiter.  This  irritated  Pallas, 
who  tore  the  web  in  pieces,  and  struck 
A.  on  the  head  with  the  shuttle.  A.  hung 
herself  in  despair.  The  goddess  restored 
her  to  life,  but  changed  her  into  a  spider. 
-  Arachnologt,  or  Araneoloot;  the 
art  of  deciding  on  the  chances  of  the 
weather  from  the  motions  and  works  of 
spiders.  Intimations  of  it  appear  even  in 
Pliny  (H.  N.,  book  xi.,  sect.  28).  It  is  also 
treated  of  in  the  Ewigtoahrenden  Practica 
(Things  of  everlasting  Value),  which  ap^ 
peared  at  Gorlitz  in  1588.  In  later  times, 
Quatrera^re  Disjonval,  once  member  of 
the  academy  of  sciences  at  Paris,  during 
an  8  months'  imprisonment,  in  which 
some  spiders  were  his  only  companions, 
made  various  observations  on  the  subject, 
and,  in  1797,  at  Paris,  made  known  his 
discovery  of  the  close  connexion  existing 
between  the  appearance  or  disappearance, 
the  labor  or  rest,  the  greater  or  less  circum- 
ference of  the  webs  and  fibres,  of  spiders 
of  different  sorts,  and  the  atmospherical 
changes  fix)m  fair  weather  to  rain,  from  dry 
to  wet,  and  particularly  from  hot  to  cold, 
and  firom  fi^  to  a  milder  temperature. 

Arack,  or  Rack;  a  strong  spirituous 
liquor,  distilled  fix)m  rice,  sugar-cane,  or 
the  juice  of  the  cocoa-nut.  The  last, 
which  is  the  best,  comes  fit)m  Batavia ; 
the  others,  fix)m  Goa.  At  Groa,  there  are 
3  kinds — single,  double,  and  treble-distil- 
led. The  double  is  most  sought,  ahhoogh 
weaker  than  the  Batavian. 

Arafat,  or  Gibel  el  Orphat  (the 
mountaii4j)f  knowledge  or  of  sratitiide), 
ki  Arabia,  near  Mecctt.   'RieitfMiamined- 


ans  say  that  it  was  the  ^ace  where 
Adam  first  received  his  wile.  Eve,  after 
they  had  been  expefled  firom  Piuruiise, 
and  separated  fit)m  each  other  120  years. 
On  the  sumn^t  is  a  chapel  ascril>ed  to 
Adam,  rifled,  in  1807,  by  the  Wahabees. 
The  mountain  not  being  large  enough  to 
contain  all  the  devotees  that  come  annu- 
ally on  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  stones  are 
set  up  rouna  it,  to  show  how^  the  sacred 
limits  extend.  The  latest  description  of  a 
celebration  is  by  the  indefiuSgable  traveller 
Burckhardt  (q.  vX  who  visited  the  place 
in  July,  1814.  He  estimates  the  num- 
ber present  at  70,000.  The  camp  cov- 
ered a  space  of  between  3  and  4  miles 
long,  ana  fitim  1  to  2  broad,  containing 
300  tents  and  25,000  camels.  In  thi^ 
Babel,  he  reckoned  about  40  languages, 
and  had  no  doubt  there  were  many  more. 
The  sermon  delivered  on  the  mount  con- 
stitutes the  main  ceremony  of  the  Hadj, 
and  entitles  the  hearer  to  the  name  and 
privileges  of  a  Hadjy.  The  hill  is  about 
200  feet  high,  with  stone  steps  reaching 
to  the  simimit  After  concluding  the 
ceremonies  at  A.,  the  pilgrims  set  out  for 
Mecca,  passing  through  the  valley  of 
Muna,  on  their  return,  in  which  they 
spend  some  time  in  stoning  the  devU. 
This  ceremony  consists  in  throwinff 
stones  against  small  pillars  set  up  at  each 
end  of  the  valley.  Each  completes  63 
jaculations.  6  or  8000  sheep  and  goats 
are  then  sacrificed.  The  third  day  brings 
them  back  to  Mecca,  where  some  further 
ceremonies  finish  the  festival. 

Ara'go,  Dominique-Francjois,  bom  at 
Estagel,  in  Perpignan,  Feb.  38,  1786,  as 
early  as  1804,  was  an  instructer  in  the 
polytechnic  school.  In  1805,  he  became 
secretary  of  the  bvremi  des  lon^udes. 
With  Biot,  and  the  Spanish  commissaries 
Chaix  and  Rodriguez,  after  Delambre  and 
M^chain  had  measured  the  arc  of  the 
meridian  between  Dunkirk  and  Barcelo- 
na, he  continued  the  measurement  to  the 
island  Formentera.  When  the  French 
army  entered  Spain,  A.  was  imprisoned 
by  the  Spanish  ofticers,  and  remained 
several  months  in  Rosas.  Attempting  to 
return  to  France  by  sea,  he  was  taken 
and  carried  to  Algiers  by  a  corsair.  In 
1809,  the  then  French  consul  procured 
his  fi^edom.  He  had,  fortunately,  pre- 
served his  apparatus,  and  all  his  observa- 
tions and  calculations.  The  latter  formed 
a  continuation  of  the  Base  du  Systhne 
mttriqutf  published  before,  by  the  insti- 
tute, under  the  following  title :  RecueU 
d^  Observations  giodisiqaes,  astr.  etphysp 
sxkvUespar  €lrdredu  Bureau  des  Loi^i' 
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tudesj  en  Espagne^  pour  Mermimer  la  Va^ 
riation  de  la  Pesanieur  et  dea  Degris  ier- 
restres  sur  le  Prolangement  du  J^liridien  de 
Paris ;  rid.  p,  Biol  et  Arago ;  4to.  A. 
took  the  place  of  LaJande  in  the  natioiial 
institute,  and,  in  1816,  became  a  meml^er 
of  the  3d  class  of  the  academy  of  sci- 
ences. At  present,  he  is  principally  de- 
voted to  physics,  particularly  to  invesdga- 
tibus  relating  to  the  theory  of  light  and 
galvanism. 

Araoon,  TuUia  d',  a  poetess  of  the 
16th  century,  descended  mwi  an  illegiti- 
mate branch  of  the  royal  family  of  Spain. 
Her /athcr,PietroTagliava,  cardinal  d*Ar- 
afon,  whose  natural  daughter  she  was, 
pkced  her  first  at  Ferrara,  and  aflerwards 
at  Rome,  where  her  fine  talents  received 
the  highest  degree  of  cultivation.  Her 
works  which  remain  are,  **  Rime,"  in  one 
8vo  vol.  printed  in  1547 ;  DialogodeW  in- 
fiinto  d^Jtmore^  which  appeared  in  the  same 
year ;  and  U  Meschino  o  il  Guerino,  4to., 
in  1560.  Her  beauty  and  accompUsli- 
ments  were  the  theme  of  several  poets. 
She  died,  near  Florence,  at  the  end  of  the 
16th  century. 

A&AGON,  Kingdom  of.    (Sec  Arragan,) 

Aral  ;  next  to  the  Caspian  sea,  the  larg- 
est inland  collection  of  water  in  Asia.  It 
was  unknown  to  the  ancients.  Jt  lies 
amid  the  plains  of  the  Turcomans  and 
Kirghises.  Its  length  is  estimated  at  250 
miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  at  120.  Its 
water  is  salt,  like  all  standing  collections 
without  an  outlet.  It  receives  the  Oxus 
and  the  Jaxartes,and  contains  a  multitude 
of  sturgeons  and  seals.  It  is  encircled  by 
desert,  sandy  heaths,  and  its  sandy  shores 
are  without  harbors.  Evaporation,  as 
there  is  no  outlet,  seems  to  draw  off  its 
water.  It  lies  very  low,  and  is  surrounded 
by  many  small  lakes  and  morasses,  but  no 
liills.  It  was  once,  probably,  united  with 
the  Caspian  sea,  the  eastern  coast  of 
which  IS  separated  from  the  western 
coast  of  the  A.  only  by  80  miles  of  low, 
sandy  and  marshy  landd.  Botli  ends  of 
these  seas,  where  they  approach  each 
other,  are  very  shallow.  The  A.  is  fiill 
of  islands,  which,  like  its  banks,  are  with- 
out inhabitants. 

Aram,  Eugene,  a  man  of  considerable 
learning,  and  remarkable  for  his  unhappy 
fate,  was  bom  in  Yorkshire,  1704.  His 
education  consisted  in  learning  to  read; 
but,  being  of  a  studious  disposition,  he 
made  great  progress  in  mathematical 
studies  and  polite  literature,  by  his  own 
unaided  exertions.  He  acquired  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages,  reading  all  of  tlie 
Roman  and  most  of  the  Grwk  claaaicfi^ 


and  also  became  oequunted  with  the  Ori- 
ental and  Celtic  tongues.  The  most  ex- 
traordinary event  of  his  life  was  the  mur- 
der of  Daniel  Clark,  a  shoemaker,  widi 
whom  he  had  been  before  concerned  in 
some  firauduleiit  practices.  The  murder 
w^  concealed  14  years,  and  was  then 
accidentally  (Jiscovercd.  His  wife,  firoin  . 
whom  he  was  separated,  was  the  princi* 
pal  witness  against  him ;  and,  after  an  able 
defence,  which  he  read  to  the  court,  he 
was  found  guilty.  After  his  conviction, 
he  confessed  tlie  justice  of  his  sentence, 
and  alleged  his  suspicion  of  an  unlawful 
intercourse  between  Clark  and  his  wife, 
as  his  motive  for  the  commission  of  the 
murder.  He  attempted  to  end  his  hie, 
while  in  prison,  by  bleeding,  but  was  re- 
vived and  executed. 

Aranba  (don  Pedi-o  Pablo,  Abarca  de 
Bolea)  count  of;  bom  1719,  of  a  distin- 
guished family  in  Arragon.  He  devoted 
himself  to  military  pursuits ; .  but,  as  ho 
discovered  a  remarkably  penetrating  spir- 
it, Charles  III  appointed  him  his  minister 
at  the  court  or  Au^istus  III  king  of 
Poland,  an  office  which  he  held  7  years. 
After  his  return,  he  became  governor- 
general  of  Valencia.  In  1765,  the  king 
recalled  him,  m  consequence  of  an  insur- 
rection tjiat  broke  out  in  Madrid,  and  £43- 
poiuted  him  president  of  the  council  of 
Castile.  A.  not  only  restored  order,  but 
also  effected  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits 
from  the  kingdom.  The  influence  of 
Rome  and  the  priest*s  however,  succeed- 
ed in  inducing  the  kin^  to  send  him  on  an 
embassy  to  France.  In  Paris  A.  hved  9 
years ;  then  returned  to  Madrid,  as  coun- 
sellor of  state,  and  Uved  in  a  sort  of  dis- 
grace, till  the  queen,  not  contented  with 
the  count  Florida  Blanca,  in  1792,  gave 
his  place  to  A.  Some  months  after,  he 
was  succeeded,  greatly  to  the  displeasiu^ 
of  the  court  and  nation,  by  don  Manuel 
Godoy.  (q.  v.)  A.  continued  president  of 
tlie  council  of  state  till  he  declared  his 
opinion  respecting  the  war  against  France, 
when  he  was  banished  to  Arragon.  He 
died  here,  A.  D.  1794,  leaving  a  voung 
widow,  and  no  children.  Jf^drid  was 
obliged  to  him,  in  a  great  degree,  for  its 
security,  good  order,  and  the  aboUtion  of 
many  abuses. 

Aranjuez  ;  a  village  and  palace,  with 
splendid  gardens,  beautifiil  walks  shaded 
with  elms,  and  a  park  for  himting,  in  the 
Spanish  province  of  Toledo,  in  a  charm- 
ing shady  vale  of  the  Tagus,  which  re- 
ceives here  the  paters  of  the  Xarama;90 
miles  from  Madrid,  to  whicha  Roman 
road,  built  by  FerdiDaDd  VL,  tStSa ;  every 
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mHe  of  which  coat  3,000,000  reals,  about 
147,000  dollars.  A.  Hea  m  km.  3«»  36^  W., 
lit  4P  5'  N.  The  court  usually  resides 
here  fit>m  Easter  till  the  close  of  June, 
when  tha  number  of  people  increases 
jfrom  2600  to  about  8000.  Charles  V 
rooiked  out  this  vale  as  the  seat  of  a  royal 
reaidenee.  Phihp  II  founded  the  palace 
and  garden.  His  successors,  particularly 
Ferdinand  VI,  Charies  III,  and  Charles 
IV,  improved  and  greatly  enlarged  it 
Hie  Tiflage  is  built  in  the  Dutch  style, 
and  has  broad  and  straight  streets,  which 
cut  each  other  at  right  angles.  Theoal- 
ace  has  marble  stmrs,  superb  mirrors  from 
the  manu&ctory  of  St  Udefomo,  rich 
worics  of' art;  and  both  the  church  and 
the  monastery  are  adorned  with  many 
fine  paintings  by  Spanish  and  Itahan- 
masters^  The  casa  dd .  lahrttdor  was 
designed  by  Charles  FV  with  great  rich- 
ness and  splendor.  The  palace  of  A.  has 
been  often  celebrated  by  Spani^  poets, 
and  is  renowned  for  its  ga^-deps,  smAei 
walks  and  water-works.  The  gardens 
are  in  the  form  of  a  star.  The  chief 
walk,  overshadowed  by  elms,  is  600  or 
700  paces  long,  12  feet  wide,  and  is  bor- 
dered by  a  quick-set  hedge.  Every  70 
or  80  paces,  there  are  resting-places,  in 
the  form  of  a  hexagon,  cooled  \yith  foun- 
tains. 12  passages,  shaded  by  ebn-trces, 
unite  in  forming  a  large,  round  area.  The 
royal  stud,  the  herds  of  mules  and  bufik* 
k)es,  the  grounds  under  tillage,  the  or- 
chards and  gardens  hefe,  were  formerly 
in  a  good  condition.  There  is  a  fountain 
in  the  neigliborhood,  from  which  a  sort  of 
Glauber's  salts  m  obtained.  A^  has  liecome 
celebrated,  of  late  years,  by  the  revolution 
of  March  18,' 1808.    (See  Spahu) 

Ararat;  a  mountain  in  Annenia,  in 
the  pachalic  of  Erzenmi.  It  stands  on 
an  extensive  plain,  and  is  connected  by 
low  hills  with  mount  Taurus.  Its  sum- 
mit, covered  with  perpetual  snow,  in  tlie 
form  of  a  sugar-loar  cut  into  2  peaks, 
presents  a  formidable  appearance  with  its 
craggy  cliffe  and  deep  precipices.  Its 
highest  peak,  Mazis,  is  in  the  Persian 
province  of  Iran,  rising  to  tlie  height  of 
about  9500  feet  It  is  tlie  greatest  cle^a- 
tion  in  the  whole  region,  whence  sacred 
history  affirms  that  Noali's  ark  settled 
upon  it 

Ararat,  or  Pilot  Mountain  ;  a  moun- 
tain of  North  Carolina,  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  Yadkin,  about  16  miles  N.  of  Salem. 
It  is  about  a  mile  in  liei^t,  and  rises  in 
the  form  of  a  pyramid,  with  an  area  of  an . 
acre  at  toiji^  which  is  a  stupendous  rock 
300  feet  hign!    From  the  sununit  of  this 
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rock  there  is  an  extensive,  variegated  and 
delightfhL  prospect  It  is  seen  at  the  dis- 
tance of  70  miles,  and  served  as  a  beacon 
or  pilot  to  the  Indians  m  their  routes. 

Aratus  ;  a  Greek  poet,  bom  at  Soli 
(Pompeiopolis),  in  Cihcia.  He  flourished 
about  270  B.  C.,  was  a  favorite  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  and  a  ^nn  friend  to  Antig- 
onus  Gonatas,  s(m  of  Demetrius  Poliorco- 
tes.  We  know  him  only  from  his  poem 
PhomomenOy  in  which  be  has  given  up, 
in  correct  and  elegant  verse,  all  that  was 
then  known  of  the  heavens,  with  their 
signs  and  appearances,  although  there  is 
reason  to  heheve  tliat  he  was  not  hbnsclf 
an  astronomer.  The  esteem  whicli  the 
ancients  had  for  this  worit,  appears  froni 
the  fact  that  it  was  translated  by  Cicfern, 
Caesar  Germanicus  and  Avienus.  Eratos- 
thenes, with  many  other  great  astrono- 
mers, wrote  commentaries  on  it.  The 
best  editions  ore  by  Fell,  Oxford,  167? ; 
by  Bulile,  Leipsic,  17D3— 1801,  2  voR; 
and  by  Matthiae,  Frankfort,  1817—18.  1 1 
has  be<ai  translated  into  Gorman  by  J.  If. 
Voss,  Heidelb.,  1824,  and  published  with 
the  Greek  text  and  illustrations. 

Aratus  of  Sicytin,  son  of  Clinias,  was 
bom  273  B.  C  His  father  fell  in  a  tumult 
excited  by  Abaiitidas,  and  A*  fled,  without 
knowing  if,  into  the  house  of  the  tyrantV 
sister,  who,  struck  with  the  circumstance, 
saved  tlie  life  of  the  boy,  then  7  ye^rs  old. 
Afterwards  he  was  sent  to  Argos,and  the 
exiles  from  Sicyon  expected  in  him  their 
ftiture  restorer.'  \Vh€»ii  he  had  scarcely 
reached  liis  20th  vear,  ^e  delivered  Sicyon 
from  the  tyrant  Piicocles.  He  would  not 
stain  tlie  liberty  of  liis  native  city  with 
the  blood  of  any  citizen,  hut  met  with 
much  difficulty  in  the  administration  of 
affiiirs,  as,  besides  a  large  party  in  the  city, 
the  kin«r  of  Mac c<lon  also  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  deposed  Nicocles.  Under 
these  circumstances,  he  deemed  it  liest  to 
join  Sicyon  to  the  Achroau  league, — the 
only  reniaiuing  support  of  freedom  in 
Greece,  lly  his  influence  with  Ptolemy, 
king  of  Egypt,  he  obtained  a*sum  of 
money  sufficient  to  settle  the  various 
claims  of  the  returned  citizens,  and,  lieing 
vested  with  the  supreme  constitutional 
power  in  Sicyon,  he  governed  whh  jus- 
tice and  moderation.  In  due  time,  being 
made  genei-al  of  the  Acha?an  league,  he 
recovered  the  almost  inaccessible  fortress 
of  Corinth  from  the  king  of  Macedon,  by 
a  plan  which  is  one  of  the  most  admired 
instances  of  ancient  military  stratagem. 
In  the  end,  howe\'er,  owing  to  a  hostile 
league  against  the  Achaeans  between  the 
iEtolions  and  Spartans,  A.,  in  opposition 
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to  luB  own  principleBy  was  obliged  to  call 
in  the  aaaidtance  of  Aotigonus,  king  of 
Macedon.  This  turned  the  tide  of  amirs 
for  a  while,  but  on  the  death  of  Antigo- 
nus,  similar  diinculties  occuning,  bis  suc- 
cessor, Philip,  was  in  the  same  manner 
called  to  the  aid  of  the  AchffiAn&  At 
first,  Philip  hi^^y  esteemed  A^  but  was 
gradually  estranged  fix>m  him,  and  it  was 
thought  that  he  had  caused  a  dow  poi- 
son to  be  administered  to  him,  for  A., 
spitting  blood  in  the  presence  of  a  fiiend, 
exclaimed.  **  Behold  the  fiiendsliip  of 
Jdngsr  He  died  in  his  57th  year, 216 B.C^ 
and  was  interred  with  tne  highest  honors. 
A.  was  one  of  the  most  virtuous  and  noble- 
minded  men  that  shed  lustre  on  tho  de- 
clininff  di^s  of  Greece,  Polybius  ^[leaks 
in  high  terms  of  Commentaries^  wrkten 
1^  A.  on  his  own  actions  and  the  affiiiis 
of  the  Achffians,  which,  it  is  much  to  be 
rep^ed,  have  not  reached  posterity. 
The  chief  materials  for  his  histoiy  are  to 
be  found  in  Polybius  and  Plutarch.. 

ABAUcAiviAirSi  This  is  a  South  Ameri- 
can nation,  of  400,000  inhabitants,  in  the 
southern  part  of  Chile.  Th^  occupv  a 
territory  containing  64,000  square  nuies, 
and  stretching  fiom  33^  44^  to  39^  50^  of 
S.  lat.  'Hiey  have  maintained  their  inde- 
pendence against  the  Spaniards  'to  ib» 
present  time.  Boun4ed  on  the  N.  by  the 
river  Bio-Bio,  on  the  S.  by  the  river  Gal- 
lacallay,  on  the  £.  by  the  Andes,  and  W. 
by  the  Pacific  ocean,  the^  live  und^  a 
firee,  though  aristocratical  rorm  of  govern- 
ment, ameablv  to  common  laws  and  cus- 
toms. They  dwell  in  villages,  and  em- 
ploy themselves  in  agriculture  and  raising 
catue.  The  woollen  dress  of  t^  men  is  a 
shirt  and  a  dark-blue  mantle ;  the  women 
wear  a  mantle  and  a  long  petticoii^  The 
fi'eemen  live  in  huts,  vegetables  form 
their  principal  food.  Polygamy  prevails 
among  them,  yet  the  domestic  afiairs  are 
managed  by  the  women.  Their  language 
is  allied  to  the  Patagoniau.  One  ofthe  4 
toquis  (high  hereditary  nobility)  conducts 
the  pubttc  affidrs.  If  he  doe?  not,  how-, 
ever,  enjoy  universal  respect,  the  uhnenes, 
or  hereditary  nobility  or  an  inferi^  class, 
di^kce  him,  and  substitute  one  of  their 
own  number.  Distinguislied  knowledge 
and  boldness  must  be  shown  by  the  no- 
bility, to  excite  respect  The  ffeneral  ap- 
pomts  his  own  fieutenant,  who,  in  his 
turn,  appoints  another  for  himself  Thus 
every  mferior  rank  is  dependent  upon  the 
one  above  it,  yet  not  on  the  supreme  power. 
In  establishing  laws  and  determining  in 
military  operations,  every  A.  has  a  voice. 
The  executive  power,  however,  is  not 


bound  by  expresmxm  ofthe  popular  opin* 
ion.  Till  1551,  the  A.  fought  only  oa 
foot,  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  thsy 
learned  the  value  of  cavalry.  Now  they 
have  many  horses,  and,  on  their  marclies, 
each  rider  carries  a  foot-soldier  behind 
him,  so  as  to  advance  with  more  speed. 
In  baittles,  the  cavalry  are  posted  on  both 
wii^.  The  lieutenant-general,  vice-to- 
qui,  commands  one  ofthe  wings.  In  the 
tniddle  stand  the  inftntry,  armed  with 
dubs  or  spears.  They  are,  Mkewise,  well 
skilled  in  the  use  of  fire-arms.  In  their 
battles,  a  porticw  of  the  warriors  usuaHy 
remain  behind  as  a  ccrpM^-reserve. 
The  A.  advance  to  an  attack  with  a  hide- 
ous noise.  In  the  revolutionary  strug^ 
of  the  South  American  states,  the  toqui 
ofthe  A.  resolved  uj^n  neutrality,  which 
he  honorably  maintained.— ^^raucona;  an 
epic  poem  of  Ercilla.    (See  ErciUa,) 

Arbela,  now  ErbU;  a  small  place  'in 
£a6tem  Assyria,  renowned  for  a  decisive 
Ijattle  fought  by  Alexander  the  Great 
against  Darius,  at  Gaugamehi,  in  itsneifi^- 
borhood,  B.  C.  331. 

Arbiter  ;  a  name  applied  among  the 
BiDmans,  1.  to  a  judge,  whom  the  prestor 
had  commissioned  to  decide  a  controver- 
sy pending  before  him,  according  to  the 
principles  of  equity  {ex  wquo  d  bono) ;  3.  u> 
a  person  to  whom  the  contending  partios 
had  committed  the  decision  of  Sieir  dis- 
pute, without  the  interference  of  a  magis- 
trate, by  an  agreement  partly  with  one 
another  {compivndsiim),  partly  withi  him* 
(receptum) ;  finally,  3.  on^  whom  die 
contending  parties  had  only  consulted, 
with  the  design  of  his  drawing  up  teims 
of  setdement,  without  binding  themselves 
to  assent  to  them.  To  an  arbiter,  in  the 
first  signification,  decisions  were  cominit- 
ted  by  the  praetor  only  in  afiairs  of  trust 
and  confidence  (in  ncgotUs  bonus  Jida),  net 
in  cases  of  strict  right  {in  negfiUs  stricH 
juris).  In  the  latter  cases,  the  pmtor  ap- 
pointed a  judge  (judex  pedaTieus)  who  was 
to  decide  aecorduig  to  a  strict  rule  (formu' 
fo|  which  was  ^ven  to  him.  Inthisthree-« 
fold  signification,  the  arbiters  (iiurnrai) 
among  the  Athenians  are  compreh^id- 
ed.  From  the  arbiter  comes  the  {arbitra- 
tor, i.  e.  xme  to  whom  ike  deciding  judge 
{m>poees  questioUs  depending  on  scien- 
tific or  technical  knowledgoy  which  afito 
the  decision  of  the  dispute..  From  the 
opinions  of  such  a  ma%  the  parties  may- 
appeal  to  the  opinion  of  a  third  (to  a  rt- 
^MMoadarbiinumboniviri),  Butasso(m 
AS  they  have  committed  the  decision  to  a 
third  l^  an  ajgreeittent  icotg/pmi$sum\^ 
and  the  commission  (ree^ptim)  h»s  been 
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yeeeired  by  Inm,  they  must  submit  to  his 
decision.  His  sentence  (arbittium^  or  fou- 
dmi)can  only  be  assailed  when  somediiiur 
fraudulent,  e.  g.,  bfibeiy,  can  be  proved 
against  him.  In  the  opinion  or  niany 
leanied  jurists,  however,  it  may  be  called 
in  question  ip  case  of  a  great  though  un- 
intentional violatiota  of  justice  {pn^pUr  ks- 
$ionem  enormiMimamy  Justmian  estab- 
lished a  distinction  between  the  decision 
to  which  the  parties  subscribe,  or  whi^h 
they  approve  by  a  silence  of  10  days,  and 
that  against  which  they  have  protested 
vidthin  10  days.  The  former  is  cdled 
arbiirium  hamdMnskian;  the  latter^  nonf 
homologcOum.  Trie  latter,  according  to 
him,  ou^t  to  have  no  legal  fbrce. 

Arbitration.  Parties .  may  submit  a 
dispute  to  aibitmtion  either  orally  or  in 
wnting,  and,  in  either  case^  die  award, 
when  property  made^  will  be  bindmg  cm 
the  pcuties.  The  submission  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  commission  by  both  parlies  to 
the  aiintrators  to  determine  the  subject  in 
dioHite.  If  either  revokes  this  authority 
beKHPe  the  aviFard  is  made,  the  award  wiu 
not  be  foinddng  upon  ^e  party  so  revok- 
ing. But  if  the  submission  were  by  bond 
or  covenant,  or  in  writing,  and,  in  some 
coses,  if  it  were  merely  oral,  the  other 
party  will  be  entitled  to  damages  agamst 
uie  party  so  revoking,  for  the  breach  of 
his  agreem^it  to  submit  the  matter  indis* 
pute  to  arbitradcm.  General  agreements 
to  submit  diflputes  that  may  arise,  such  as 
those  contamed  in  policies  of  insurance, 
are  not  tnnding  by  the  laws  of  the  U. 
States  nor  by  those  of  Enfflaud.  Similar 
agreements  are,  however,  bindinff  in  Ger- 
many, and  some  other  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent, where  articles  of  copaitnership  fre- 
quently contain  a  clause  to  submit  dis- 
putes between  the  partners  to  arbitration ; 
.  and  wills  often  contain  a  provision  that 
dilutes  amonc  the  legatees  and  devisees 
shaUbesosettted.  In  subimtting  disputes 
under  these  stipulations,  the  parties  some- 
times take  an  oath  to  comply  with  the 
award,  or  they  agree  tipon  a  penalty  fbr 
not  complying.  Each  is  binding.  One 
reason  for  not  giving  eff^  to  such  gen- 
eral agreements,  in  England  and  the  U. 
States,  is,  that  it  substitutes  other  tribu- 
nals in  the  place  of  those  established  by 
the  laws  of  the  country,  whic^  may  be 
done  m  case  of  a  dispute  that  has  actu- 
ally arisen,  but  not  by  ageneral  and  pro- 
spective agreemofit  The  laws  of  most 
countries,  however,  frtvor  the  settlement 
of  di^Nites  by  arbitration.  The  paities 
may  a^^  in  court  to  refer  their  case  to 
ttterationy  and  the  judges  will  recognise 


die  agreement  For  the  purpose  of  en- 
eouraginff  arbitrations,  the  hiws  of  many 
if  not  all  of  the  U.  States  provide  the 
forms  and  proceedings  in  relation  to  them. 
The  ol^ect  of  these  statutes  is  to  provide 
a  way  of  making  a  binding  submission, 
procuring  a  vaUa  award,  and  securing  its 
ready  execution.  Crimes  cannot  be  made 
the  sul^eots  of  adjustment  and  composi- 
tion by  arbitration,  for  the  public  is  here 
one  party ;  but  the  personal  injuries  and 
pecuniary  damage  resulting  from  crimes 
or  breaches  of  me  peace  may  be  made 
subjects  of  reforence.  As  to  the  persons 
vdio  may  agfee  upon  a  submission,  any 
one  may  do  so  who  is  capable  of  making 
a  disposition  of  his  property,  or  a  release 
of  his  ri^t ;  but  one  under  a  natural  or 
civil  incapacity  Cannot,  as  a  married 
woman  or  minor.  The  arbitrators  chosen 
by  the  parties  are  often  authorized  to 
choose  an  umpire,  in  case  they  disagree ; 
but  in  some  or  the  general  stipulations  for 
refortece  in  Germany,  the  umpire  is  agreed 
on  beforehand  by  the  parties.  As  an  ai^ 
bitrator  is  a  jucifge  who  receives  a  com- 
mission fit>m  the  Ctmtendmg  parties,  it  ^ 
must  be  left  to  them  to  decide  on  his 
qualifications,  and  the  laws  do  not  gen- 
eraUy  make  any  specific  provisions  on 
this  subject.  If,  however,  it  tqipears  that 
the  arbitrator  yrm  interested,  and  his  m- 
terest  was  unknown  to  one  of  the  parties, 
or  that  he  v^as  bribed,  or  that  any  other 
strong  objection  lay  against  his  acting  as 
arbitfetor,  exception  may  be  made  to  the 
award  on  that  account  The  fnovisions 
of  various  statutes  for  carrying  avrards 
into  execution,  and  the  exceptions  that 
may  be  made  to  them  on  the  ground  of 
interest,  circumvention,  mistake  or  infor- 
mality, are  too  numerous  to  be  stated  par- 
ticularly. 

AaBUTHNOT,  John,  an  eminent  physi- 
cian and  distingui^ied  irit,  was  bom  in 
Scotland  soon  luier  the  restoration,  but  in 
what  year  is  uncertam.  He  received  the 
degree  of  do^or  of  physic  at  the  univer- 
mty  of  Aberdeen,  ana  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  teaching  mathematics  in  London, 
where  he  soon  distinguished  himself  by 
his  writings  and  by  his  skill  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession.  In  1704,  he  was 
chosen  follow  of  the  royal  society,  and 
soon  after  iq>pointed  {^3rsician  extraordi- 
nary, and  then  physician  in  ordhiaiy,  to 
queen.  Anne.  About  this  time  he  be- 
came intimate  with  Swift  and  Pope,  and 
this  brilliant  triumvirate  formed  the  plan 
of  a  sathre  on  the  abiises  of  human  learn- 
ing. But  the  eompletimi  of  this  design 
was  interrupted  by  the  death  of  the  queen, 
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and  wc  have  only  an  imperfect  essHy, 
under  the  title  of  Memoirs  of  Mariinus 
Scrihla^us,  The  death  of  queen  Anne 
made  such  an  inipreaaion  on  doctor  Ar- 
bnthnot,  tliat,  to  divert  his  melancboiy,  he 
vi:iited  Paris,  and,  on  his  return,  was  de- 
prived of  his  place  at  St.  James's.  He 
continued,  however,  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  and,  iii  1723,  was  chosen  2d 
censer  of  the  royal  college  of  physicians, 
and  afterwards  au  elect  of  the  same 
college.  Being  afflicted  with  an  asthma, 
which,  having  increased  with  his  years, 
wan  at  last  Income  incurable,  he  retired 
to  Hampetead  for  rekef ;  but,  bemg  sensible . 
tiiat  hii*  disease  was  mortal,  he  returned 
to  London,  where  he  died  ui  1735. — ^The 
principal  woi"ks  of  doctor  Arbuthnot  are, 
an  Examination  of  Doctor  Woodward'^ 
Account  of  the  Deluge,  1697,  and  an  Es- 
s*ay  on  the  Useiiihicsa  of  Mathematical 
Learning,  which  ivere  the  foundation  of 
Jiis  literary  reputation ;  the  Table  of  An- 
cient Coins,  Weights  and  Measurers  ex- 
plained and  exemplified,  in  several  Dis- 
HCftations,  which  appeared  in  1727;  the 
treatise  of  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Ali- 
ments, 1732;  and  that  of  the  Efiects  of 
Air  on  Human  Bodies,  1733.  In  these 
he  displays  his  solid  and  extensive  leam- 
hig.  Hid  treatise  on  the  Ahercation  of 
the  Ancients  his  History  of  John  BuD, 
his  contributions  to  Martinus  Scriblerus, 
and  odicr  pieces  usually  published  in 
Swift's  works,  are  equal^  distinguished 
for  ingenuity,  wit  and  exquisite  ^tire. 
His  epitaph  on  Chartres  is  a  masterly 
composition  in  its  kind.  The  ft>llowing 
sketch  of  his  character,  from  doctor  John- 
son's lite  of  Pope,  is  justified  by  the  tes- 
timony of  his  contemporaries  and  of  his 
H  orks : — ^  A.  was  a  man  of  ^reat  compre- 
hension, dkilful  in  his  practice,  yeraed  in 
the  sciences,  aequamted  with  ancient  lit- 
erature, and  abld  to  animate  his  mass  of 
knowledge  by  a  bright  and  active  imagi- 
nation ;  a  scholar,  with  great  brilliance  of 
wit ;  a  wit,  wiio,  in  the  crowd  of  life,  re- 
tained and  discovered  a  noble  aider  of 
religious  zeal;  a  man  estimable  for  his 
-learning,  amiable  for  his  life,  and  venera- 
ble for  his  piety."  His  miscellaneous 
worivs  have  been  published  in  2  vols. 
l2ino.,  witii  a  memoir  of  his  life  prefixed. 
— Another  A.,  of  the  name  of  Afexander, 
was  an  active  supporter  of  the  refonned 
church  of  Scotkind.  He  was  bom  in 
15;)8,and  died  in  158a 
Aec,  Jeanne  d'.  (See  Joan  of  Arc.) 
Arcadia  ;  the  middle  and  liighest  part 
of  the  Peloponnesus;  the  Greek  Switzer- 
land ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  Achaia 


and  Sicyon,  on  the  east  by  Arffolis,  on  tius 
sonth  by  Messenia,  and  on  the  west  by 
Elis.  It  is  rich  in  rivers,  springs  and 
pastures,  and  is  wateired  by  the  Eurotas 
and  Alpneus.  The  principal  niountaios 
were  citdled  Cgllene^  EnmanOvas,  Stym- 
ph4!lu8y  and  Mttnalus,  From  its  first  in- 
nabitants,  the  Pelasgi,'  the  land  derived 
the  name  Pela^guu  In  later  dmes,  it  was 
divided  among  the  50  sons  of  Lycaon, 
and  received  firom  his  grandson,  Areas, 
the  name  Jhrcadia,  In  the  course  of 
time,  the  small  kingdoms  made  themselves 
ftee^  and  formed  a  confederacy.  The 
principal  were,  Mantinea,  whei«  Epami- 
nondaa  obtained  a  victory  and  a  tomb 
(^ow  the  village  of  Mondil  Tegea  (now 
Tripolizzal  Orchomenus,  rhenei^s,  Pso- 
phis  and  Megalopolis.  The  riiepherds 
and  hunters  of  the  rugged  mountain 
country  remained  for  al^ng  time  in  a 
savage  state.  By  degrees,  they  acquired 
the  rudiments  of  civilization,  began  to 
cultivate  their  fields,  and  to  amuse  them- 
selves with  dancing  and  music.  At  the 
same  time,  thev  always  remained  warlike, 
and  fought,  when  thej  had  no  wars  oC 
their  own,  in  die  service  of  o^er  states. 
Their  chief  deity  was  Pan ;  their  chief 
business,  breeding  of  catde  and  agricul- 
ture. This  occasioned  the  pastoral  poets 
to  select  Arcadia  for  the  theatre  of  their 
fid)le8.  Thus  it  has  been  made  to  appear 
as  a  paradise,  although  it  was  fiir  from 
deserving  this  character. 

AacAMAirs,  Academy  of  the ;  a  socie- 
ty of  Italian  poets  in  Rome,  established 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century,  for 
the  improvement  of  taste  and  the  cultiva- 
tion or  Italian  poetrjr.  *The  whole  con- 
stitution of  the  society  had  as  its  object 
the  imitation  of  the  pastoral  life  of 
the  Arcadians.  Hence  their  meetings 
are  held  in  gaidens,and  every  member 
adopts  the  name  of  a  Greek  shipherd,  by 
which  be  is  called  in  the  society.  Under 
these  names  the  poems  of  the  members 
are  usutdly  pubhshed.  The  lawd  of  the 
society  are  orawn  up  aft»r  the  model  of 
the  12  Roman  tables :  the  most  impor- 
tant are,  that  the  society  shall  have  no 
patron,  and  that  no  poems  are  to  be  read 
'  which  are  contrary  to  religion  and  good 
morals.  The  device  of  the  society  is  the 
syrinx  (the  ancient  sliepherd's  pipe),  en- 
twined with  pines  and  laurels.  Only 
poets  (without  distinction  of  sex,  how- 
ever) can  be  membereof  it  Formerly, 
the  society  enjoyed  much  respect,  and  it 
was  an  olvject  of  amlntion  to  obtain  ad- 
mission to  it ;  but  this  is  no  longer  tb« 
In  imitation  of  the  chief  soeiesy  in 
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Somey  societies  for  the  same  puipoee 
were  instituted  in  seyeral  Italian  cities. 
Crescimbeni  (q.  v.)  has  published  collec- 
tions of  the  poems  of  this  association^  and 
bionanhies  of  several  of  its  members.  Li 
lOAf  Leo  Xllf  under  the  name  of  Leo 
PistaU  CeeropWf  was  admitted  a  mem- 
ber. 

AmcANUM ;  a  secret ;  eqieciaUy  a  se- 
cret remedj}  or  a  medicine  of  which  the 
ingredients  and  preparation  are  kept  se- 
cret Such  medicines,  on  account  of  nh- 
merous  abuses,  have  been  made,  in  some 
countries,  an  object  of  medical  police.  In 
the  time  of  alchemy,  there  were  many 
celebrated  arcana. 

AacE,  Manuel  Jos^,  was  elected  first 
prendent  of  the  republic  of  Central 
America,  and  entered  u{>on  the  duties  of 
his  office  at  the  organization  of  the  repub* 
hcan  government  in  April  1825.  The 
salary  assigned  him  by  conn^ss  was 
10,000  doUars ;  and  his  term  of  office  is 
fixed  at  fi>ur  years  by  the  constitution. 
(For  the  history  of  his  administn^on,  see 
Cenbrd  Amtrica.) 

Arcesujlus  ;  the  fi>under  of  the  second 
or  middle  academy;  bom  at  Pitane,in 
.£olis,  in  the  first  year  of  the  116th  Olym- 
piad, B.  0. 316 ;  was  carefiilly  educated ; 
and  sent  to  Athens  to  study  rhetoric^ 
but  philosophy  attracted  him  more.  He 
enjoyed  the  insdiictions  of  the  Peripatet- 
ic llieophrastus,  then  of  Polemon,  and, 
after  the  death  of  Orates,  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  academy,  but  made  iflapor- 
tant  innovations  in  its  doctrines.  Plato 
and  his  successors  had  distinguished  two 
kinds  of  objects—material,  which  act  up- 
on the  senses,  and  those  that  are  omy 
comprehended  by  the  mind.  Our  notions 
of  the  former,  they  say,  compose,  opinion ; 
of  the  latter,  knowledge*  Arcesilaus,  who 
approached  to  scepticism,  or  rather  went 
beyond  it,  denied  that  a  man  knows  a^y 
thm^— even  the  &ct  that  he  knows 
nothuig.  He  rejected  as  &lse  and  delu- 
sive the  testimony  of  the  senses,  and 
accordingly  maintained,  that  the  truly 
wise  man  can  maintain  nothing.  In  this 
way  he  was  able  to  combat  afl  opinions. 
As  he  was  obliged,  however,  to  reconcile 
these  strange  maxims  with  the  neeessities 
of  life,  imposed  alike  on  every  bein^,  he 
said  th^  strict  application  was  adimtted 
only  ill  science,  and  that  a  man  may  even 
adhere  to  what  is  only  probable  m  the 
present  life,  ftoreover,  he  was  kind  to 
the  distressed,  and  a  fiiend  to  pleasunu 
A  rival  of  Aristipnua»  he  divided  his  time 
between  Venus,  Bacchus  and  the  Muses, 
without  ever  fiUu^  ft  public  office.    He 


died*  fixMn  .intemperate  indidgence  la 
wine,  75  years  old,  in  the  4th  year  of  the 
134th  Olympiad. 

AftCH,  in  Duilding.    (See  t^rehiUckHre.) 

AacH  (firom  the  Ofretk  prefix  ^);  a 
syllable  which  is  placed  before  some 
words,  in  order  to  denote  the  highest  de- 
gree of  their  kind,  wbedier  good  or  bad, 
e.  u^  ardumg^  mvhduke^  jarchthancdl&rj 
nrMUh^y  arcknini  <^  eoiZ,  ardifimdy 
arcf^flaUererl  are^fidon,  &c.  Many  of 
the  highest  officers  in  different  empires 
have  this  syllable  prefixed  to  their  titles, 
and,  in  the  German  empire,  the  arch- 
offices  Undmta%  as  they  were  called, 
were  of  hii^  importahce.  They  were 
established  m  France,  by  the  same  ccm- 
stitution  which  con^rred  die  inqierial 
dignity  (m  Napoleon. 

AacHAiBM;  an  antiquated  word  or 
phrase.  In  ceneraly  the  use  of  archaisms 
IS  objectionu>le,  but  in  certain  kinds  of 
writing,  and  particular^  in  poetry,  they 
may  even  be  an  ornament,  as  they  are 
often  peculiariy  ft>rcible. 

AacHAKOKL ;  the  chief  city  in  a  Ru»- 
ttan  district  of  tiie  same  name,  which  con- 
tains356,4008q.miles,witii  96^100  inhab- 
itants, ailoong  whom  are  7000  Samoyedes. 
It  lies  between  20  and  30  miles  fiom  the 
mouth  of  the  Dwina,  on  the  White  sea; 
k)n.  40^  43^  £.;  lat  64^" 31^  N. ;  contains 
1900  houses  and  15»100inhdntants.  Hie 
monastery  ofMichael  the  archangel/ound- 
ed  there  in  1564,  gave  the  city  its  name. 
The  English  first  discovered  a  passage 
thither  through  the  Frozen  ocean,  A.  D. 
1553,  and,  until  the  buildmgof  Petersburg, 
A.  waa  the  only  port  fi:om  whence  the 
productions  of  Russia  were  exported. 
When  Petersburg  became  a  place  of  ex- 
port, and  Riga  also  was  used  as  a  Russian 
port,  the  trade  of  A.  sunk  till  1762,  when 
queen  Elizabeth  granted  to  it  all  the 
privileges  <^  Petersbmrg.  The  trade  on 
the  Dwina  has  since  increased  more  and 
more  with  the  growing  population  of 
Russia;  and  A.  has  become  die  chief 
mart  of  all  imports  and  exports  for  Sibe- 
ria, being  connected  by  canals  with  Mos- 
cow and  Astrachan.  In  June  or  Jcd^, 
foreign  vessels  arrive,  whkh  sail  again  m 
the  UoBt  of  September  or  October.  In 
these  summer  months,  there  is  a  perpet- 
ual-market for  fish,  fish-oil,  taUow,  grain, 
various  sorts  of  fiir,  skins,  ship-timber, 
wax,  iron,  coarse  hnen,  hogs'  bristles, 
china  and  japoned  wares,  caviare,  stur- 
geon, &c  More  than  200  forsignvessda 
arrive  annually  ;m  1823, 230  sailed.  The 
trade  is  seriously  obstructed  by  a  sand- 
bank, afiSbiduig  only  12t  foeC  of  waWr, 
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at  the  enthuice  of  the  harbor,  whicl^  is  hi 
other  rejects  good  The  fbrtiiicQtJon 
of  Novo-Dwiesk  protects  the  entrance. 
There  arc  now  dock-yards  here  for  ships 
of  war,  which  are  built  by  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment in  A.  as  cheap  or  cheaper  than 
they  can  build  them  in  any  other  place; 
also  an  excellent  ware-house  for  foreign 
merchandise  subject  to  a  duty.  In  ApnJ, 
the  ice  breaks  up  at  the  mouth  of  tlie 
Dwina,  on  the  banks  of  wluch,65°N.lat, 
the  vegetation  of  grain  and  fruit  entirely 
cease&  Seventeen  versts  from  the  city 
is  tlie  anchonng  place  of  ships,  with  three 
docks.  A  civH  and  military  governor, 
and  an  archbishop,  reside  at  A.  The 
house  of  the  admiralty  and  the  barracks  of 
the  soldiers  are  situated  on  the  island  So- 
lombol,  formed  by  the  river  Cuschenida. 
In  1816,  the  value  of  imported  goo«ls  sub- 
ject to  duties  was  1,138,000  rubles,  and 
of  the  exports,  8,600,000  rubles.  The 
shortness  of  the  nights,  during  the  time 
the  harbor  is  ntivigable,  presents  a  natural 
obstacle  to  smuggung.  The  shortest  day 
is  3  hours  and  12  mmutos  long.  Many 
expeditions,  every  }[ear,  for  fishing  and 
hunting,  go  from  this  place  to  Spitzber- 
gon  and  Nova  Zembla,  by  water  m  sum- 
mer, and  by  sledges  in  winter,  to'  the 
mouth  of  the  Lena,  and  perliaps  farther. 

AacHBisuop  (from  the  Greek;  in  Latin, 
m'ckUptseopus);  a  metropolitan  prelate, 
having  several  sufihigau  bishops  under 
him.  In  Cathohc  countries,  the  archi- 
episcopal  clmpters  elect  the  archbishop, 
who  is  confirmed  by  the  pofie.  The 
establishment  of  this  dignity  is  to  bo 
traced  up  to  the  earliest  times  of  Chris- 
tianity, when  the  bishops  and  inferior 
clergy  met  in  die  capitals  to  deliberate  on 
spiritual  affairs,  and  the  bishop  of  the 
city  where  the  meeting  was  hehl  presided. 
Certain  honors  were  allowed  him,  the 
title  of  metropolitan  particularly,  on  ac- 
count of  his  residence.  The  synod  of 
Antioch  gave  the  archbishops,  in  the 
\  ear  341,  the  sitperintendence  over  sev- 
eral dioceses,  wliich  were  called  their 
province^  and  a  rank  above  the  clergy  of 
the  sanM,  who  were  obliged  to  ask  their- 
advice  in  some  cases.  By  degrees,  their 
privileges  increased;  but  of  thoso  the 
pope  has  retained  many. since  the  9th 
centuiy,  so  that  only  the  following  were 
left  to  the*archbishops:-— jurisdiction,  in 
the  first  instance,  over  their  suffiugait 
bishops,  in  cases  not  of  a  criminal  nature, 
and  appellate  jurisdiction  fix>ni  the  bish- 
ops' courts ;  the  ri^ht  of  convoking  a  pro- 
vincial synod,  which  they  were  required 
to  do  at  least  once  in  every  tbs^ee  yeai^ 


and  the  right  of  pre^ding  in  the  seme; 
the  care  ofenforcing  die  oraervance  of  the 
rules  of  the  church,  of  remedying  abases, 
of  distribudng  indulgences ;  the  right  of 
devolution  (q.v.),  of  having  the  crossjcar- 
ried  before  them  in  all  parts  of  the  prov- 
ince (if  the  pope  himself  or  a  legattu  akUere 
is  not  present),  and  of  wearing  the  archi- 
episcopal  pallium  (q.  v.)  In  England  are 
two  (Protestant)  archbishops — those  of 
Canterbury  and  York ;  the  fomier  styled 
pri}nate  of  all  England,  the  latter,  primate 
of  England;  but  with  regard  to  the  ex- 
act distinctions  between  these  appella- 
tions, there '  is  no  Uttle  obscurity  in  tJio 
iKwloi  of  such  as  treat  upon  this  subject. 
In  ancient  tinirs,  the  primacy  of  the 
archbisliop  of  Canterbury  extended  to 
Ireland,  as  well  as  Engl^id.  Hence  he 
was  styled  a  patriarchy  had  the  titles  of 
orbis  Britanmci  pont^exj  and  of  papa 
tdterxus  orbis.  He  is  the  first  peer  of 
the  realm,  having  precedency  before  all 
dukes  not  of  royal  birth.  He  crowns  the 
sovereign,  whether  king  or  queen,  and 
when  he  is  invested  with  his  archbishop- 
ric, he  is  said  to  be  enthroned.  The  fim 
prelates  in  England  are  his  officers.  He 
is  addressed  by  tlie  titles  of  ^ir  grace, 
and  moet  reverend  father  in  Godj  and 
writes  himself  by  divine  providenee^ 
while  tlie  bishop  only  writes  bif  dmne 
pennission.  Hia  jurisdiction  extends 
over  21  dioceses.  The  first  archbishop 
of  Canterburr  was  Austin,  appouited  A.  D. 
598,  by  Etbelbert,  when  he  was  converted 
to  Cbristianity.  Next  in  dignity  is  the 
archbishop  of  York.  He  takes  place  of 
all  clukes  not  of  the  blood  royal,  and  all 
the  great  officeis  of  the  crown,  except 
the  lord  high  chanceUw  of  England. 
He  crovnis  me  queen  consort  •  The  first 
archbishop  of  Yoik  was  Paulinus,  ap- 
pointed in  G32.  The  income  of  these  two 
highest  prelates  of  England  has  oflen 
been  misrepresented,  one  party  stating  it 
too  high,  the  other  too  low.  It  is  cer- 
tainly very  great,  though  the  amount 
cannot  be  ascertained.  (For  the  immense 
salaries  of  some  of  the  English  cleigy, 
and  the  scanty  incomes  ot  the  larger 
portioi^,  see  the  article  Clergy.)  Scotland 
had  two  archbishops — ^tliose  of  St  An- 
drew's and  Glasgow ;  now  she  has  none. 
In  Ireland,  there  are  four — those  of  Dub- 
lin, Armagh,  Tuam  and  CasheL  In  the 
U.  States,  there  is  an  archbishop  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  <^hurch,  whose  see  is  at 
Baltimore,  and  whose  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion extends  over  all  the  U.  States.  There 
is,  as  yet,  no  archbidiop  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church,  though  there  are  seve- 
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t9^  bishops.  Id  the  year  1828,  pope  Leo 
Xn  appointed,  afler  much  delay,  an 
archbishop  in  Colombia,  whom  Bolivar 
had  proposed^  Perhaps  the  two  most 
important  archbishops  in  history  were 
those  of  Cologne  onfl  Mentz.  These 
archbishops  were  sovereigns  of  a  consid- 
erable country,  electors  of  the  German 
empire,  and  the  two  highest  ol£cers  un^ 
der  the  emperor.  Till  Napoleon  dis- 
solved the  German  empire,  they  played 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  history  of  the  . 
continent.  In  France,  there  are  now  9 
archbishops ;  in  Spain,  8 ;  in  Portugal,  2 ; 
in  Hungary,  3  ;  in  Italy,  38. 

Archdeacon.  This  ecclesiastical  offi- 
cer, who  was  at  first  only  the  chief  among 
the  deacons  in  a  cathedral  or  metropoli- 
tan church,  in  the  5th  century,  acquired 
an  importance,  which  raised  him  above 
the  rank  of  presbyters,  and  placed  him 
nearly  on*  an  cquaUty  with  the  bishops. 
The  archdeacons  have  since  been  not 
mere  assistants,  but  representatives  of 
the  bishops  in  the  dioceses  and  councils. 
By  degrees,  the  affaire  of  the  bishop's 
jurisdiction,  the  superintendence  of  tne 
cler^,  the  churches,  convents,  and  eccle- 
siastical possessions,  the  right  of  visita- 
tion, the  trial  of  heresies  in  the  western 
bishopricp,  came  to  be  exercised  by  the 
archdeacons.  Until  the  9th  century,  they 
were  only  delegates  of  the  bishops,  but 
they  afterwards  became  independent  offi- 
cers of  the  church,  with  almost  episcopal 
power,  partly  through  the  weakness  and 
ignorance  of  tlieir  principals,  partly 
through  the  division  of  the  dioceses, 
which  took  place  in  the  8th  century,  inta 
several  smaller  districts  or  achdeaconates, 
over  which  the  archdeacons  presided. 
In  the  11th  and  12th  centuries,  they  were 
acknowledged  as  the  most  influential 
prelates  of  the  church,and  at  the  summit 
of  theh"  power.  On  the  establishment  of 
the  general  episcopal  tribunals  under 
particular  officers  or  ^neral  vicars,  in 
the  13th  centiuy,  the  dignity  of  the  arch- 
deacons diminished,  and  their  jurisdiction 
in  most  dioceses,  in  the  15th  and  16th 
centuries,  passed  to  the  new  courts.  In 
the  18th  century,  they  were  still  regarded 
as  dignitaries  in  some  chapters ;  but  now 
this  office,  principally  on  account  of  the 
contention  about  rank  >vith  the  deans 
and  other  officers,  is  almost  wholly  abol- 
ished ill  the  Catholic  church.  In  tlie 
chapters  established  again  since  the  down- 
fill  of  Napoleon,  it  has  not  been  revived. 
In  the  Greek  church,  since  the  7th  cen- 
tury, there  have  been  no  archdeacons, 
eicept  one  in  the  Greek  imperial  court 


at  Constantinople.  The  episcopal  church 
in  England,  on  the  contrary,  still  has 
archdeacon!^  who  are  the  deputies  of  the 
bishops,  to  superintend  liie  districts. 
The  arc^hdeaeons  in  the  evangeUcal  Lu- 
theran church  enjoy  no  particular  privi- 
leges, except  precedence  over  the  other 
deacons.  In  Hamburg,  they  are  the  sec- 
ond ecclesiastics  In  the  principal  churches. 

Aacheulus. — 1.  A  Greek  pliilosopher, 
a  disciple  of  Anaxagoras.  lie  flounshed 
about  440  years  B.  C.  Like  his  {Mede- 
cessor,  he  chiefly  devoted  his  attention 
to  the  origin  of  things.  He  first  taught  at 
Lampsacus,  and  subsequently  removed 
k)  Athens,  where  Socrates  became  his 
disciple  and  succesBor.^-2.  A  king  of  Ma- 
cedon,  natural  son  of  Perdiccas  II>.and 
his  successor.  He  entertained  at  his 
court  Euripides,  and  empbyed  Zeuxis' 
pencil  He  died  about  398  B.  C— 3.  The 
son  of  Herod  tlie  Great  His  reign  ia 
described  as  most  tyrannical  and  bloody. 
The  people  at  length  accused  mm  before 
Augustus  (Judea  bemg  then  dependent 
upon  Rome).  The  emperor,  after  nearing 
his  defence,  banished  him  to  Vienne,  in 
Gaul,  where  he  died.  To  avoid  the  fury 
of  this  monster,  Joseph  imd  Maiy  retired 
to  Nazareth. — 4.  The  son  6f  Apollonius, 
a  sculptor.  He  was  a  native  of  Ionia,  and 
is  thought  to  have'hved  under  Claudius. 
He.  executed  in  marble  the  apotheosis  of 
Homer,  which  was  found,  in  1568,  at  a 
Y)lace  called  Fratoaddoj  belonging  to  tho 
nouse  of  Colonna. 

A'^cHENHOLz,  John  William  von;  a 
very  voluminous  German  author ;  bom 
1743,  died  1812.  He  is  known  in  foreign 
couutpe;^  by  his  England  and  Italy,  trans- 
lated into  almost  all  the  Uving  languages 
of  Europe.  He  also  wrote  Annals  of 
British  History,  fix)m  1788,  in  20  vol&, 
1789—98.  Perhaps  his  most  important 
work  is  his  Histoty  of  the  Seven  Years* 
War  (ih  German),  2  vols.,  Berhn,  1793. 

Archekt  ;  the  art  of  shooting  with  a 
bow  and  arrow.  This  art,  eiuier  as  a 
means  of  ofiSmce  in  war,  or  of  subsistence 
and  amusement  in  time  of  peace,  may  be 
traced  in  the  history  of  almost  every  na- 
tion. It  always,  however,  declines  with 
the  progress  of  time,  winch  introduces 
weapons  more  to  be  depended  on,  and 
not  so  easily  exhausted  as  a  bundle  of 
arrows*  With  the  ancients,  the  saeit- 
torn,  or  archers,  were  an  important  ciasB 
of  troops.  In  the  middle  ages,  the  bow 
was  much  more  used  by  3ie  burghers 
than  by  the  barons.  The  Swiss  were 
famous  archers.  In  modem  times,  this 
weapon  is  used  by  the  Asiatic  nations,  by 
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the  tribes  of  Afirica,  by  the  Amencan  In- 
dians, &c.  In  1813  and  181^  uregular 
troops,  beloncing  to  the  Russian  anny, 
nuticularly  the  Bashkeers,  appeared  in 
Paris,  anned  with  bows  and  arrows,  and 
made  suiprisin^  shots.  The  English 
monarchs,  in  £rmer  times,  took  great 
pains  to  encourage  the  exercise  of  8hoo(- 
mg  with  the  k>ng  bow,  as  i^niears  from 
several  acts  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  III, 
IV,  Henry  Vn  and  VIIL  Every  citizen 
and  burgher  was  ordered  to  practise  ar- 
chery, and  the  founder  of  Ham>w  school 
insistod  upon  shooting  vrith  the  bow,  as  a 
fundamental  part  of  the  regulaticms  of  the 
institution.  In  Germany,  there  still  exist, 
in  some  cities,  societies  of  archers.  The 
bows  of  thq^  middle  ages  exhibit  some^ 
times  very  excellent  workmanship. 

A&cnss  Court*  (curia  de  arcubus) ; 
the  chief  and  most  ancient  consistory 
court,  belonging  to  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
^erinuy,  for  the  debating  of  spiritual 
causes.  Il  is  so  called  mm  the  diurch 
in  London,  commonly  called  St.  Mary  le 
Bow  (dt  wreubu$\  where  it  was  formerly 
held,  which  church  is  named  Bcw  chun^ 
from  the  steeple,  which  is  supported  by 
piUara  built  archwise,  like  so  many  bent 
lx)W8.  The  jurisdiction  of  this  court 
extends  over  the  province  of  Canterbury. 
An  i^peal,  however,  lies  to  the  king. 

Archu.,  or  Archilla,  called,  aim,  ro- 
ceUa  and  orsieUe ;  a  whitish  moss,  which^ 
grows  upoo  rocks,  in  the  Canaiv  and* 
cape  Veiti  islancb,  and  yields  a  rich  pur- 
ple tincture,  fogitive,  indeed,  but  extremely 
beautifuL  When  it  is  prepared  for  dye- 
ing, it  is  called  (ocmtM,  or  ldmu$  (q.  v.) 

Archilocbus  ;  a  Greek  poet,  bom  on 
the  island  of  Pares.  He  flourished  about 
700  B.  C.  His  ardent  spirit  huriried  him 
into  the  whirlpool  of  political  party,  and 
he  was*  obhged  to  leave  his  countiv. 
He  retued  to  Taraus,  where  he  fought 
against  the  Thracians,  and  lost  his  shield, 
more  by  accident  than  cowardice.  He 
afterwards  visited  Greece,  but  the  Spar- 
tans banished  him  from  their  state.  He 
gained  the  laurel  crown,  however,  at  the 
01ym{nc  games,  for  a  hymn  to  Hercules. 
Some  say  be  was  killed  in  battle ;  others, 
that  he  vras  assassinated.  A.  was  no  less 
formidable  with  the  pen  than  with  the 
sword.  Lycambes,  who  had  i»omised 
him  his  daughter,  and  faithlessly  violated 
his  agreement,  hung  himself  in  despair 
on  account  of  the  satires  in  which  the 
oflfended  poet  vnreaked  on  him  his  re- 
venge. With  the  same  severity,  he  per- 
secuted aU  his  fidk>w  citizens,  who  were 
imfortunateenoui^tQ  displease  him.  Bis 


memory  was  honored  in  aU  Greeee  m 
highly,  that  he  was  placed  beside  Homer. 
W»  iambic  poems  were  renowned  for  the 
force  of  the  style,  the  Hvelinees  of  the 
metaphors,  a  sententious  conciseness,  ele- 
vated feehng,'  and  a  powerful,  but  bitter 
spirit  of  satire.  In  other  lyric  poems  of 
a  higher  character,  he  was  also  consid- 
ered.as  a  modeL  All  his  works  are  lost 
but  a  few  fragments,  collected  by  Liebel, 
Leipsic,  1819-17.  He  used  ^e  half-pen- 
tameter verse  in  his  poems,  whence  this 
verse  is  called,  from  him>  jSnhQochian 

ARCHiMAirDRrrE ;  in  the  Greek  church, 
abbots  or  ffeneral-abbots,  who  have  the 
snperintendence  (^many  abbots  and  con- 
vents; because  in  the  ancient  Greek 
church,  the  abbots  were  called  mandrtB^ 
and  ardd  is  the  Greek  prefix  (see  Arch). 
In  Sicily,  the  abbots  are  called  thus  bc^ 
cause  their  convents  were  originally  of 
Greek  institution,  and  conform  to  the 
rules  of  St  BamJ.  The  general-abbots 
of  the  united  Greeks  in  Poland,  Galicia, 
Transylvania,  Hungary,  Sclavonia  and 
Venice  bear  this  title. 

Archimedes,  the  most  celebrated 
among  the  ancientgeometricians^  bom 
at  Syracuse,  about  287  B.  C,  a  relation  of 
king  Hiero,  appears  to  have  borne  bo 
public  office,  but  to  have  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  science.  We  cannot  fiilly. 
estimate  his  services  to  mathematics,  for 
want  of  an  acc^aintance  with  the  previ-  • 
ous  etate  of  science ;  still  we  know  that 
he  enriched  it  vrith  discoveries  of  the 
highest  importance,  ■  unon  which  the 
modems  have  founded  tneir  admeasure- 
ments of  curvilinear  sur&oes  and  solids. 
Euclid,  in  his  elements,  considers  only 
the  relation  of  some  of  these  magnitudes 
to  each  other,  but  does  not  compare 
them  iWth  sur^&ces  and  solids  bounded 
bystrai|^ht  lines.  A.  has  developed  the 
propositions  necessary  for  eflbcting  this 
comparison,  in  his  treatises  on  the 
sphere  and  cylinder,  the  spheroid  and 
conoid,  and  in  his  work  on  the  measure 
of  the  circle.  He  rose  to  still  more 
abstruse  considerations,  in  his  treatise 
on  the  spiral,  which,  however,  even  those 
acquainted  with  the  subject  can  with 
difficulty  comprehend.  A.  is  the  only 
one  among  the  ancients,  who  has  lefl  us 
any  thing  satis&ctoiy  on  the  theory  of 
mechanics,  and  on  hydrostatics.  He 
first  taught  the  principle,  ''that  a  body* 
immersed  in  a  fluid,  loses  as  much  m 
wekht  as  the  weight  of  an  equal  volome 
of  the  fluid,"  and  (fetermined,  oy  means  of 
it,  how  mudi  alloy  an  artist  had  fiwtdu- 
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lendy  added  to  a  crowD,'Mrlnfh  king  Hi- 
ero  Jiad  ordered  to  be  made  of  pure  gold. 
He  discovered  tlie  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem wfaUe  bathing ;  and  it  is  said  to  have 
caused  him  so  much  joy,  that  he  hastened 
home  ihmi  the  bath  undressed,  and  crying 
out,  "  I  have  foimd  it,  I  have  found  it  r 
Practical  mechanics,  also,  appears  to  have 
been  a  new  science  at  the  time  of  A. ;  for 
his  exclamation  that  he  could  move  the 
earth,  if  he  had  a  point  without  it  to  stand 
upon^  shows  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  extraordinary  performances  of  liis 
machines  had  inspu^d  him.  He  is  the 
inventor  of  the  compound  pulley,  proba- 
bly of  the  endless  screw,  &c.  During 
the  siege  of  Syracuse,  he  devoted  all  his 
talents  to  the  defence  of  his  native  coun- 
try. Polybius,  Livy  and  Plutarch  speak 
in  detail,  and  with  admiration,  of  the 
machines  with  which  he  repelled  the 
attacks  of  the  Romans.  They  make  no 
mention  of  his  having  set  on  fire  the  ene- 
my's fleet  by  burning-glasses, — a  thing 
which  is,  in  itself  very  improbable,  and 
related  only  in  the  later  writings  of  Galen 
and  Lucian.  At  the  moment  when  the 
Romans,  under  Marcellus,  gained  pos- 
session of  the  city  by  assault,  tradition 
relates  that  A.  was  sitting  in  tlie  market- 
place, absorbed  in  thou^t,  and  content- 
plating  some  figures  which  he  had  drawn 
m  the  sand.  To  a  Roman  soldier,  who 
addressed  him,  he  is  related  to  have  cried 
out,  **  Disturb  not  my  circle  I"  but  the 
rough  warrior  httlo  heeded  his  request, 
and  struck  him  down.  As  the  conquest 
of  Syracuse  is  placed* in  the  year  212 
B.C.,  Archimedes  must  have  been  75 
years  old  when  he  lost  his  life.  On  his 
tombstone  was  placed  a  cylinder,  with  a 
^here  inscribed  in  it,  thereby  to  immor- 
talize his  discovery  of  their  mutual  rek- 
tion,  on  which  he  set  particular  value. 
Cicero,  who  was  appointed  queestor  over 
Sicily,  fbund  this  monument  in  a  thicket 
which  concealed  it 

Akchipelago  ;  a  corruption  of  JEgeo- 
pdago,  the  modem  Greek  pronimciation 
of  Alyatov  niXayof,  the  ifigsan  sea.  The 
term,  however,  is  apph^  to  any  tract  of 
dea  flJiyoundin^  in  small  iskmds,  and  to  the 
clusters  of  ismnds  situated  therein.  The 
group  to  which  the  name  is  most  gener- 
ally given  is  that  lyiiu^  in  the  iEgean  sea, 
between  the  coasts  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor.  Acoonting  to  their  situation, 
they  are  divided  into  the  islands  belong- 
ing to  Europe  and  to  Asia.  The  fcomer 
lie  together,  almost  in  a  circle,  and  for 
this  reason  have  been  called,  by  the 
Greeks,  the  Ctfdade9  (q.  v.) ;  the  latter^ 


beiiig  farther  from  one  another,  the  S^par- 
odes  (q.  v.)  All  these  islands  are  in 
the  government  of  the  capudan  pacha,  to 
which,  however,  Candia,  with  the  little 
islands  lying  about  it,  does  not  belong. 
(Compare  with  this  article  Ifydra,  JVc- 
gropont^  Scio,SamoSf  Rhodes,  Cyprus,  &c.) 
— JtrcfitpdagCfNbrUientf  exten£  between 
the  coasts  of  Kamschatka  and  the  .west 
coast  of  America,  and  comprehends  four 
clusters:  1,  Sasignan,  containing  fivo 
islands ;  H,  Khoa,  mcluding  eight  islands; 
both  these  groups  together  are  called  the 
^euHan  itSands  (q.  v.) ;  3,  the  Andrea- 
nof&ki  Qstrova,  comprising  sixteen  isl- 
ands ;  4,  the  Lyssil  or  Fox  .islands,  includ- 
ing, also,  sixteen  islands. — Atchwdago  of 
Lazarus,  near  the  coast  of  Malabar  and 
Malacca. — Archipda^  of  the  dred  Cyc- 
iadcs  ;  a  cluster  of  islands  in  the  South 
Pacific  ocean,  so  named  by  Bougainville, 
and  afterwards  called  the  J^ew  Hebrides 
by  Cook>-^rdnpelago  of  the  PhUippines, 
containing  the  Philippines,  Moluccas, 
Celebes,  &c.  Some  call  it,  also,  the 
Greid  A. — ^ckipelago  of  ihe  Recherche  ; 
several  groups  of  islands,  rocks  and. 
shoals,  on  the  south  coast  of  New  Hol- 
land, extending  firom  between  34'' to34''3(K 
Sw  lat.,  and  1§P  SC  to  123°  2(y  E.  Ion. 
The  largest  islands  wejre  named,  by  the 
French,  Moiubraiin  and  Middle  islcawL — 
Many  other  A.  might  be  mentioned. 

ARCHifECTURE,  in  the  general  sense 
of  the  word,  is  the  art  of  erecting  durable, 
commodioiM,  healthfbl  and  handsome 
buildings  of^all  kinds,  adapted  td  the  pur- 
poses of  the  builder.  According  to  the 
objeb^s  to  which  it  is  applie4^  urcmtecture 
is  commonly  divided  into  ewU  ctrchOecl' 
tire,  military  arcldUctwre  (see  .FM)/2ca- 
twn),  and  nawd  archiiecture.  For  the 
sake  ^f  convenience,  fUrther  divisions 
are  sometimes  introduced,  such  as  ky- 
droidic,  mining,  &C.,  architecture.  Upon 
the  continent  of  Europe,  architecture  is 
oflen  divided  into  private  and  public. 
The  latter  includes  all  structures  com- 
monly undertaken  or  -particularly  super- 
intended by  government.  In  Germany 
and  France,  Siere  is  a  building  police, 
which  oversees  both  pubhc  and  private 
edifices,  and  takes  care  that  seounnr  and 
health  are  provided  for  in  both-— There 
is  somethmg  divine  in  man,  which 
prompts  him  to  look  beyond  the  mere 
supply  of  liis  necessities,  and  to  aim 
continually  at  hi^^r  objects.  He  there- 
fore soon  expected  fit)m»his  habitation 
and  his  temples  more  than  mere  utility. 
He  aimed  at  elegance,  and  architecture 
became,  by  degrees,  a  fine  arty  differing 
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essentially,  however,  from  the  other  fine 
arts  in  these  respects ;  1^  that  it  is  based 
on  utility ;  2,  that  it  elevates  mathematical 
laws  to  rules  of  beauty.  Painting  and 
sculptiu'e  are  only  the  expression  of  the 
feeling  of  the  beautiful  On  the  contra^ 
ry,  every  creation  of  architecture  must 
appear  to  have  utility  in  \iew.  A  colunm 
or  an  afchitrave,  which  supports  nothing, 
appears  ridiculoiis,  and  every  part  of  a 
building  ought  to  show  the  purpose  for 
which  It  is  designed. 

Architecture  (^pears  to  have  been 
among  the  earUest  inventions,  and  its 
works  have  been  commonly  regulated  by 
some  principle  of  hereditary  imitadou. 
Whatever  rude  structure  the  climate  and 
materials  of  any  countiy  have  obliged  its 
early  inhabitants  to  adopt  for  their  tem- 
porary shelter,  the  same  structure,  whH 
all  its  prominexit  features,  has  been  after- 
wards kept  up  bV  their  refined  and  opu- 
lent posterity.  Thus  the  Eg3rptian  style 
of  building  has  its  origin 'in  the  eaioem 
and  nunmd;*  the  Chinese  architecture  is 
modelled  from  the  ktU;  the  Grecian  is 
derived  fix)m  the  wooden  cobniy  and  the 
Gothic  firom  the  bower  of  trees. — ^The 
essential  elementary  parts  of  a  building  are 
those  which  coiitribute  to  its  support,  en- 
closure and  covering.  Of  these,  the  most 
important  are  ^e  foundation,  the  column, 
the  wall,  the  linteL  the  arch,  the  vaulL  die 
dome  and  the  roof.-^In  laying  the  yotm- 
dation  of  any  bullditiff,  it  is  necessary  tc^ 
dig  to  a  certun  depm  in  the  earth,  to 
secure  a  solid  basis,  below  the  reach  of 
fit>st  and  common  accidents.  The  most 
solid  basis. is» rock,  or  gravel  whic^  has 
nq^  been  moved  Next  to  these  are  clay 
'and  sand,  provided  no  other  excavationa 
have  been  made  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood. From  this  ba^  a  stone  irall 
is  carried  up  to  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground, 
and  constitutes  the  foundatien.  Where 
it  is  intended  that  the  superstructure  shall 
press  imequally,  as  at  its  piers,  chknneys, 
or  columns,  it  is  sometimes  of -use  to  occu- 
py the  space  between  the  points  of  pre»- 
bnire  by  an  inverted  arch.  This  distributes 
the  pressure  equally,  and  prevents  the  foun- 
dation from  springing  between  the  differ- 
ent pointy  In  loose  or  muddy  situations, 
it  is  always  unsafe  to  build,  unless  we 
can  reach  the  solid  bottom  below.  In 
Bolt  marshes  and  fiats,  this  is  done  by  de- 
positing timbers,  or  driving  wooden  piles 
into  the  earth,  and  raising  walls  upon 
them.  The  preservative  qiiaUt^  of  the 
salt  will  keep  these  tunbers  unimpaired 

*  Wilkiw'  Viiraviiif,p.  xrii. 


for  a  great  lengdi  of  time,  and  ttakeB  the 
foundation  equally  secure  with  one  of 
brick  or  stone.— The  simplest  member  in 
any  building,  though  by  \io  means  an 
essentiid  one  to  all,  is  the  cofomui  firpQhr. 
This  is  a  perpendicular  part,  copimonly 
of  equal  breadth  and  thickness,  not  in-' 
tended  for  the  purpose  of  enclosure,  but 
simply  fi>r  the  support  of  some  part  of 
the  superstructure.  The  princ^[>al  force 
which  a  column  has  to  resist,  is  that  of 
perpendicular  pressure.  In  its  shape,  the 
shaft  of  a  column  should  not  be  exactly 
cylindrical,  but,  since  the  lower  part  must 
support  the  wei^t  of  the  superior  pArt, 
in  addition  to  the  weight  which  prases 
equalhr  on  the  whole  column,  the  thick- 
ness should  gradually  decrease  firom  hot-  • 
tom  to  top.  The  outline  of  columns 
should  be  a  littie  curved,  «o  as  to  r^re- 
sent  a  portion  of  a  very  long  f^heroia,  or 
paraboloid,  rather  than  of  a  cone.  This 
figure  is  the  joint  result  of  two  calcula- 
tions, mdependent  of  beauty  of  appear- 
ance. One  of  these  i^  that  the  form  best 
adapted  for  stability  of  base  is  that  of  a 
cone  ;  the  other  is,  that  the  figure,  which 
would  be  of  equal  strength  throughout 
for  supporting  a  superincumbent  wei^^ 
would  be  generated  by  the  revolution  of 
t^o  parabolas  round  the  axis  of  the  col- 
unm^ the  vertices  of  the  curves  being  at 
its  extremities.^*— The  swell  of  the  slwfb 
of  columns  was  called  the  entom  bv  the 
ancients.  It  has  been  hitely  found,t  thtt 
the  columns  of  the  Parthenon,  at  Athens, 
which  have  been  commonly  supposed 
straight,  deviate  *ab6ut  an  inch  nt>m  a 
Straight  line,  and  that  theur  greatest  swell 
is  at  about  one  third  of  their  hei^it. 
Columns  in  the  antique  orders  are  usual- 
ly made  to  diminish  one  sixth  or  on^ 
teventh  of  theur  diameter,  and  someti(nes 
even  one  fourth..  The  Gothic  {nUar  ia 
commonly-of  equal  thickness  throughout. 
—The  wall^  another  elementary  part  of  a 
building,  may  be  considered  as  the  lateral 
continuation  of  a  column,  answering  the 
purpose  both  of  enclosure  and  support. 
A  wall  must  diminish  as  it  rises,  for  the 
same  reasons,  and  in  the  same  prc^rtion, 
as  the  column.  It  must  diminish  still 
more  rapidly  if  it  extends  through  several 
stories,  supporting  weights  at  dififerent 
heights.  A  wall,  to  poeses^  the  greatest 
strength,  must  also  consist  of  [neces,  the 
upper  and  lower  surfiices  of  which  are 
horizontal  and  resular,  not  rounded  nor 
oblique.   ,The  wiOls  of  aoet  of  the  an- 

♦  See  TMgoM's  Prbciples  of  Caipenlry,  p.  fiO. 
.  t  By  Mesars.  AHason  and  CockerelL  See 
Brando's  Journal,  vol.  z.  p.  9M. 
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i  Btracturefly  i^iiidi  have  Aood  to  the 

preeent  tiine,  are  cpnstructed  in  this  man- 
ner, and  fieqaenthr  hare  their  stonee 
bound  together  with  bohs  and  cramps  of 
iron.  The  same  method  is  adopted  in 
such  modem  structures  as  are  intended 
to  possess  great  strength  and  durabiUty, 
ana,  in  some  cases,  the  stonee  are  even 
dovetailed  together,  as  in  the  hght-bouses 
at  Eddystone  jEmd  Bell  Rock.  But  many 
of  our  modem  stone  walls,  for  the  sake  of 
che^ness,«have  only  one  &ce  of  the 
stones  squared,  die  inner  half  of  the  wall 
bemg  completed  with  brick ;  so  that  they 
t»n,  m  reanty,  be  considered  only  as  Inick 
walls  fiiced  with  stone;  Such  waUs  are 
said  to  be  liable  to  become  convex  out- 
wardly, from  the  difference  m  the^irink- 
ing  of  the  cement  RMU  walls  are 
made  of  rough,  irregular  stones,'  hud  in 
mortar.  The  stones  should  be  broken,  if 
posnble,  so  as  to  produce  horizontal  sur- 
&ces.  The  et^er  walls  of  the  ancient 
Romans  were  made  by  endonng  succes- 
sive portions  of  the  mtended  wdl  in  a 
box,  and  £Uing  it  with  ston^  sand  and 
mortar,  promiscuously.  Thitf  kind  of 
structure  must  have  been  extremely  inse- 
cure. The  Pantheon,  an4  various  other 
Roman  buildingsL  are  surrounded  with  a 
double  brick  wall,  having  itp  vacancy  fill- 
ed up  with  looee  bricks  and  cement  The 
whoM  has  gradually  coQsolidated  into  a 
nuffis  of  great  firmness.  The  rdicuiated 
walls  of  the  Romans,  having  Inickawith 
oUique  surfaces,  would,  at  the  present 
day,  be  thought  highly  unphilosophicaL 
Indeed,  they  could  not  long  have  stood, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  great  strength  of 
their  cement  Modem  brick  vnius  are 
laid  vnth  gretft  precision,  and  depend  for 
firmness  more  upon  their  portion  than 
upon  the  strength  of  their  cement.  The 
bncks  being  laid  in  horizontal  courses, 
and  continiudly  overlaying  each  other,  or 
breaking  joints^  the  whole  mass  is  strongly 
interwoven^  ieuid  bound  tocher.  Wood- 
en vmolls,  composed  of  timbers  covered 
vrith  boards,  are  a  common,  but  more 
perishable  kind.  They  require  to  be 
constantly  covered  with  a  coating  of  a 
foreign  substance,  as  paint  or  pla^r,  to 
preserve  them  firom  spcmtaneous  decom- 
position. In  some  parts  of  France,  and 
ebe^^ere,  a  kind  of  wall  is  made  of 
earth,  rendered  compact  by  ramming  it 
in  moulds  or  cases.  This  method  is  call- 
ed building  in  pisi,  and  is  much  more 
durable  thm  the  nature  of  the  material 
would  lead  us  to  suppose.  Walls  of  all 
Idnds  are  greatly  strei^^ened  by  anglea 
and  curves,  also  by  projections,  such  as 


pi]ffl5ter8,chlf]bieys  and  buttresses.  These 
projections  serve  to  increase  the  breadth 
of  the  foundation,  an4  are  always  to  be 
made  use  of  in  large  building^  and  m 
waUs  of  con»dersd>le  length.— -The  Hniet, 
or  beany  extends  in  a  right  line  over  a 
vacant  qmce,  firom  one  column  or  vrsJl  to 
another.  The  strength  of  the  lintel  will 
be  greater  in  proportion  as  its  transverse 
Vertical  diahieter  exceeds  the  horizontal, 
the  strength  being  always  as  the  square 
of  the  d^th.  The  floor  is  the  lateral 
continuation  or  connexion  of  beams  by 
means  of  a  covering  of  boards.— The  arch 
is  a  transverse  member  of  a  building,  an- 
swering the  same,  purpose  as  the  Untel, 
but  vtmfy  exceeding  it  m  stren^.  The 
arch,  unuke  the  lintel,  may  consist  of  any 
number  of  constituent  pieces,  without  im- 
paiiinff  its  strength.  It  is,  however,  neces- 
sai^  that  all  the  pieces  should  po^ss  a 
umform  shape, — the  shape  of  a  portion  of 
a  wedge, — and  that  the  joints,  «>rmed  by 
the  contact  of  their  tnui^M^es,  diould  point . 
towards  a  common  centre.  Inthialease, 
no  one  portion  of  t}te  arch  can  be  dis- 
placed or  forced  mward;  and  the  arch 
cannot  be  broken  by  any  force  which  is 
not  sufficient  to  crush  the  materials  of 
which  it  is  made.  In  arches  made  of 
common  bricks,,  the  sides  of  which  are 
parallel^  any  one  of  the  bricks  might  be 
rorced  mward,  were  it  not  for  the  adhe- 
sion of  the  cement  Any  two  of  the 
bricks,  however,  constitute  a  wedge,  by 
the  dispositionof  tiieir  mortar,  and  cannot 
collectively  be  fi>rced  inwarcL  An  arch 
of  the  proper  form,  when  complete,  is 
renderea  stron^r,  instead  of  weaker,  by 
the.  pressure  ofa  considerable  weight,  pro- 
vided this  pressure  be  uniform.  While 
buildinff,  however,  it  requires,  to  be  sup- 
ported by  a  centring  of  the  shape  of  its 
mtemal  surfkce,  until  it  is  complete.' 
The  upper  stone  of  an  arch  is  called  the 
key-sUme,  but  is  not  more  essential  than 
any  oth^.  In  regard  to  the  shape  of  the 
arch,  its  most  simple  foim  is  that  of  the 
semi-circle.  It  is,  however,  very  fre- 
quentiv  a  smaller  arc  ofa  circle,  and,  still 
more  frequentiv,  a  portion,  of  an  ellipse. 
The  simplest  theory  of  an  arch  support- 
ing itselr  only,  is  that  of  Dr.  Hooke.  The 
arch,  when  it  has  only  its  own  weight  to 
bear,  may  be  considered  as  the  inversion 
ofa  chain,  suspended  at  each  end.  The 
chain  hangs  m  such  a  form,  that  the 
weiffht  of  each  link  or  portion  is  held  in 
equilibrium  by  the  result  of  two  forces 
acting  at  its  extremities ;  and  these  forces, 
or  tensnons,  are  produced,  the  one  by  the 
weight  of  the  portion  of  the  chain  l^etow 
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the  Ih^  the  other  bv  the  saine  weight  hi- 
creased  by  that  of  the  link  itself,  both  of 
them  acting  origint^y  in  a  vertical  direc- 
tion. Now,  supposing  the  chain  inverted, 
so  as  to  constitute  an  arch*  of  the  s^ime 
form  and  weiffht,  the  relative  situations  of 
the  forces  will  be  the  same.  Only  they  will 
act  in  contrary  directions,  so  that  theyarc^ 
compounded  ki  a  similar  inannor,  and 
balance  each  other  on  the  same  Condi- 
tioi)&  The  arch  thus  formed  is  denomi^ 
nated  a  catenary  arch.  In  common  cases, 
it  differs  but  little  fit)m  a  circular  arch  of 
the  extent  of  about  one  third  of  a  whole 
circle,  and  rising  from  the  abutments  with 
an  obli(]|uitv  of  about  30  degrees  from  a 
perpendicular.  But  though  the  catenary 
arcn  is  the  best  form  for  supporting  its 
own  weight,  and  also  all  additional  weight 
which  presses  in  a  vertical  directicm,  it  is 
not  the  best  form  to  resist  lateral  pressure, 
or  pressure  like  that  of  fluids,  acting 
equally  in  all  directions.  Thus  the  arch- 
es of  bridges  and  similar  structures,  when 
coveil^  with  loose  stones  and  earth,  are 
pressed  sideways,  as  well  as  vertically,  in 
the  same  manner  as'  if  they  supported  a 
weight  of  fluid.  In  this  case,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  arch  should  arise  more  per- 
pendiculariy  from  the  abutment,  and  that 
Its  general  figure*  should  be  that  of  the 
longitudinal  segment  of  an  ellipse,  lii 
sm^l  arches,  in  common  buildings,  where  ^ 
the  disturbing  force  is  not  great,  it  is  of 
little  consequence  what  is  the  shape  of 
the  curve.  The  outlines  may  even  be 
perfectly  straight,  as  in  the  tier  of  bricks 
which  ^e  frequently  see  over  a  window. 
This  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  real  arch,  pro- 
vided the  surmces  of  the  bricks  tend  to- 
wards a  common  centre.  It  is  tlie  weak- 
est kind  of  arch,  and  a  part  of  it  is  neces- 
sarily superfluous,  since  no  greater  portion 
can  act  in  supporting  a  weight  a]30ve  it, 
than  can  be  included  between  two  curved 
or  arched  lines.  Besides  the  arches  al- 
ready mentioned,  various  others  are  in 
use.  The  acute  or  lancet  arch,  much 
used  in  Gothic  architecture,  is  described 
usually  from  two  centres  outside  the  arch. 
It  is  a  stroii?  arch  for  supportinj^  vertical 
pressure.  The  rampant  arch  is  one  in 
which  the  two  ends  spring  from  unequal 
heights.  TJie  horse-sMe  or  Moorish  arch 
is  described  from  one  or  more  centres 
placed  above  the  base  line.  In  this  arch, 
the  lower  parts  are  in  danger  of  being 
forced  inward.  The  og^e  arch  is  conca- 
vo-convex, and  therefore  fit  only  for  or- 
nament In  describing  arches,  the  upper 
surface  is  called  the  extradosy  and  the  in- 
ner, the  intrados.    The  springing  lines  are 


those  whene  the  intrados  meets  the  abnt- 
ments,  or  supporting  walls.  The  span  is 
the  distance  m>m  one  springing  line  to 
the  other.  The  wedge-shaped  stones, 
which  form  an  arch,  are  sometimes  cidlcd 
wmssairsythe  uppermost  being  the  key- 
stone. The  pait  of  a  pier  from  which  an 
arch  springs  is  called  the  impost,  oAd  the 
ctuVe  formed  by  the  upper  side  of  the 
voussoirs,  the  wrchivoU,  It  is  necessary 
that  the  walls,  fitments  and  piers,  on 
which  arches  are  supported,  should  be  so 
firm  as  to  resist  the  lateral.  Mni^,  as  wdl 
as  \er^v\  pressure,  of  the  Arch.  It  wiB 
at  once  be  seen,  that  the  lateral  or  sideway 
pressure  of  an  arch  is  vciy  considerable, 
when  we  recollect  tlmt  every  stone,  or 
portion  of  the  arch,  is  a  wedge,  a  port  of 
whose  force  acts  to  separate  the  abutr 
ments.y^  For  want  of  attention,  to  diis  * 
circumstance,  important  mistakes  have 
been  committed,  the  strength  of  buildings 
materially  impaired,  and  tlidr  ruin  accel- 
erated. In  some  cases,  the  want  of  lateral 
firmness  in  the  walls  is  compensated,  by 
a  bar  of  iron  stretched  across  the  span  of 
the  arch,  And  connecting  the  abutments, 
like  the  tie-beam  of  a  roof.  This  is  the 
case  in  the  cathedral  of  Milan  and  some 
other  Gothic  buildings.* — In  an  arcade, 
or  continuation  of  arches,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary that  the  outer  supports  of  the  teimi- 
nal  arches  should  be  strong  enough  to  re- 
sist liorizontal  pressure.  In  the  mterme- 
diate  arches,  the  lateral  force  of  each  arch 
is  counteracted  by  the  opposing  lateral 
force  of  the  one  contiguous  to  it  Jn 
bridges,  however,  where  individual  arches 
are  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  accident,  it 
is  desirable  that  each  of  the  piers  should 
possess  sufficient  horisK)ntal  strength  to 
resiitt  the  lateral  pressure  of  the  adjoining 
arches.— ►The  vault  is  the  lateral  continu- 
ation of  an  arch,  sen'ing  to  cover  an  area 
or  passage,  and  bearing  the  same  relation 
to  the  arch  that  the  wall  does  to  the 
column.  A  simple  vault  is  constnjctcd 
on  the  principles  of  the  arch,  and  distrib- 
utes its  pressure  equallj'  along  the  \wA\» 
or  abutments.  A  complex  or  grained 
vault  is  made  by  two  vaults  intersectiji*r 
each  other,  in  which  case  tlie  pressure  is 
ihro^ii  upon  springmg  points,  and  is 
greatly  increased  at  those  point**.  The 
groined  vauk  is  common  in  Gothic  archi- 
tecture.— ^The  dome,  sometimes  called 
mpolay  is  a  concave  covering  to  a  build- 
ing, or  part  of  it,  and  may  be  either  a  seg- 
ment of  a  q)here,  of  a  spheroid,  or  of  an^ 
sunilar  figure.    When  buih  of  stone,  it  is 

*  CadelPs  Journey  through  Camiola  and  Italy, 
vol.  il.  p.  77, 
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a  vevy  strong  kind  of  structuze,  even  more 
8o  ^n  the  arch, -since  the  tendency  of 
each  part  to  |a]l  is  counteracted,  not  only 
by  those  above  and  below  it,  but  also  by 
those  on  each  side.  It  is  on]y  necessary 
that  the  constituent  pieces  should  have  a 
common  form,  and  that  this  form  should 
be  somewhat  like  the  frustum  of  a  pytia- 
mid,  so  thaty  when  placed  in  its  situation, 
its  four  angles  may  point  toward  the  cen- 
tre, or  axis,  of  the  dome.  During  the 
erection  of  a  dome,  it  is  not  necessaiy 
that  it  should  be  suj[)ported  b^  a  centring, 
until  complete,  as  is  done  m  the  arch. 
Each  circle  of  stones,  when  laid,  is  capa- 
ble of  supporting  itself  v^^ithout  aid  mm 
those  above  it  it  follows  that  the  dome 
may  be  left  open  at  top,  without  a  key- 
stone, and  yet  bo  perfe^y  secure  in  this 
respect,  being  the  reverse  of  the  arch. 
The  dome  of  the  Pantheon,  at  Rome,  has 
been  always  open  at  top,  and  yet  has  stood 
unimpaired  for  nearly  2000  years.  The 
upper  circle  of  stones,  though  apparently 
the  weakest,  is  nevertheless  often  made 
to  support  the  additional  weight  of  a  lan- 
tern or  tower  above  it.  In  several  of  the 
hurgest  cathedrals,  there  are  two  domes, 
one  within  the  other,  which  contribute 
their  joint  support  to  the  lantern,  which 
rests  upon  the  top.  In  these  buildings, 
the  dome  rests  upon  a  circular  wall,  which 
is  supported,  in  its  turn,  byarches  upon 
massive  pillars  or  piers*  This,  construc- 
tion is  called  buildmg  upon  pendentives^ 
and  gives  open  space  and  room  for  pas- 
sage beneatn  the  dome.  The  remarks 
which  have  been  made  in  regard  to  the 
abutments  of  the  arch,  apply  equally  to 
the  walls  immediately  supporting  a  dome. 
They  must  be  of  sufficient  thicl&iess  and 
soHmty  to  resist  the  lateral  pressure  of  the 
dome,  which  is  very  great  The  waUs  of 
the  Roman  Pantheon  are  of  great  depth 
and  solidity.  In  order  that  a  dome  in  it- 
self should  be  perfectly  secure,  its  lower 
jMuts  must  not  be  too  nearly  vertical, 
since,  in  this  case,  they  partake  of  the  na- 
ture of  perpendicular  walls,  and  are  acted 
upon  by  the  spreadinj^  force  of  the  parts 
above  them.  The  dome  of  St  Paul's 
church,  in  London,  and  some  others  of 
similar  construction,  are  bound  with 
chains  or  hoops  of  iron,  to  prevent  them 
from  spreading  at  bottom.  Domes  which 
are  made  of  wood  depend,  in  part,  for 
their  strength,  on  their  mtemal  carpentry. 
The  Halle  du  Bled,  in  Paris,  had,  orinn- 
ally,  a  wooden  dome  more  than  200  feet 
in  diameter,  and  only  one  foot  in  thick^ 
nesB.  This  has  since  been  replaced  by  a 
dome  of  iron.— The  roofia  the  most  com- 
FOL.  I.  2^ 


inon  and  cheap  method  of  covering  build- 
ings, to  protect  them  fixHn  rain  and  other 
efiects  of  the  weather.  It  is  sometunes 
flat,  but  more  frequently  oUique,  in  its 
shape.  The  flat  or  platform-roof  is  the 
least  advantageous  for  shedding  rain,  and 
is  seldom  used  in  northern  countries. 
The  pent  root  consisting  of  two  oblique 
ndes  meeting  at  top,  is  the  most  common 
fornix  theae  roots  aire  made  steepest  in 
eold  climates,  where  they  are  liable  to  be 
loaded  with  snqw.  Where  die  four  sides 
of  the  roof  are  all  oblique,  it  is  denominat- 
ed a  k^ftped  roo^and  where  there  are  two 
portions  to  the  roof,  of  different  obhquity. 
It  is  a  ctir6^  or  fiumMini  roof.  In  modem 
times,  rob&  are  made  almost  excludvely 
of  wood,  though  fte<)uently  covered  with 
incombustible .  materials.  The  internal 
structure  or  carpentry  of  rooft  is  a  sub- 
ject of  considerable  mechanical  contri- 
vance. The  roof  is  supported  by  rc^lerSf 
which  abut  on  the  wfills  on  each  side, 
like  the  extremities  of  an  arch.  If  no 
other  timbers  existed,  except  the  rafters, 
they  woukl  exert  a  strong  lateral  pressure 
on  the  walls,  tending  to  separate  and  over- 
throw them.*  To  counteract  this  kteral 
force,  a  Ue-h^aniy  as  it  is  called,  extends 
across,  receiving  the  ends  of  the  rafters, 
and  protecting  the  wall  fivm  their  hori- 
zontal thrust  To  prevent  the  tie-beam 
from  sagging,  or  bending  downward  vnth 
its  own  weight,  a  king-post  is  erected 
fi*om  this  beam,  to  the  upper  angle  of  the 
rafters,  serving  to  connect  the  whole,  and 
tosuspend  the  wei^tofthebeam.  This 
is  called  trussing,  Queen-posts  are  some- 
times added,  pe^el  t»  the  king-post,  in 
larffe  roofs ;  also  various  other  connecting 
tinibers.  In  Grothic  buildings,  where  the 
vaults  do  not  admit  of  the  use  of  a  tie- 
beam,  the  rafters  are  prevented  fit>m 
spreading,  as  m  an  arch,  by  the  strencth 
of  the  buttresses.  In  comparing  the  hit- 
eral  pressure  pf  a  high  roor>vith  that  of  a 
low  one,  the  length  of  the  tie-beam  bemg 
the  siune,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  high  roof, 
firom  its  containing  most  materius,  may 
produce  the  greatest  pressure,,  as  fiuras 
weight  is  concerned.  On  tlie  other  hand, 
if  the  wei^t  of  both  be  equal,  then  the 

*  The  lorgfA  roof  that  has  hitherto  been  built  is 
mippneed  to  have  been  that  of  the  riding-house  nt 
Moscom.  Its  span  was  235  feet,  and  the  slope  of 
the  roof  about  19  degrees.  ^  The  principal  sup|>ort 
of  this  immense  truss  coosistod  in  an  arch  oi  tim- 
ber in  three  thicknesses,  indented  together,  and 
strapped  and  bolted  with  iron.  The  pnncipal  raft- 
ers and  tie-beams  wore  supported  by  several  ver* 
tical  pieces,  notched  to  this  arch,  and  the  whole 
stiffened  by  diagonal  braeet.— 7Vw^o/eP•^Cto>y«^-- 
try,p.87. 
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km  roof  will  exeit  the  greater  pressure; 
and  tlus  will  increase  in  proportiou  to  the 
distance  of  the  point  at  which  perpendic- 
ulafs,  drawn  from  the  end  of  each  rafter, 
would  meet  biroofi,aswellasinwood^ 
en  domes  and  bridges,  the  materials  are 
subjected  to  an  inteniiBd  strain,  to  resist 
which,  the  cohesive  strength  of  the  mate^ 
rial  is  relied  on.  On  this  account,  beams 
should,  when  possible,  be  of  one  piece. 
Where  tlids  cannot  be  effected,  two  or 
more  foeamito  are  connected  together  by 
ig^i^ng.  Spliced  beams  are  never  so 
strong  as  whole  ones,  yet  they  may  be 
made  to  approach  the  same  8tren|;tb,  by 
affizhig  lateral  pieces  or  by  makmg  the 
ends  oyeriayeach  other,  and  connecting 
them  with  bohs  and  straps  of  iron.  The 
tendency  to  separate  is  also  resisted,  by 
letting  the  two  pieces  into  each  other,  by 
the  process  called  scarfing.  Mortises,  m- 
tenaed  to  truss  or  suspend  one  piece  by 
another,  should  be  formed  upon  simikur 
principles*  Roofi  in  the  U.  States,  oiler 
being  hoarded,  receive  a  secondary  cover- 
ing of  shingles.  When  intended  to  be  in- 
eombustible,  they  are  covered  with  slates 
or  earthen  tiles,  or  with  sheets  of  lead, 
coroer  or  tinned  iron.  Slates  are  prefer- 
abte  to  tiles,  beinff  U^ter,  and  absorbing 
less  moisture.  Me^BBio  sheets  are  chiefly 
used  for  flat  roofi,  wooden  domes,  and 
curved  and  angular  sur&ces,  which  re- 
quire a  flexible  material  to  cover  them,  or 
have  not  a  sufficient  pitch  to  shed  the  rain 
fit>m  slates  or  shmgles.  Various  artificial 
compositions  are  occasionally  used  to  cover 
rooft,  the  most  common  of  which  are 
mixtures  of  tar  with  lime,  and  sometimes 
with  sand  and  gmveL — ^yUs  of  bvUdmg. 
The  architecture  of  different  countries  has 
been  characterized  by  peculiarities  in  ex- 
ternal form,  and  in  mooes  of  construction. 
These  peculiarities,  among  ancient  na- 
tions, were  so  distinct,  that  their  struc- 
tures may  be  identified  even  in  the  state 
of  ruins ;  and  the  origin  and  era  of  each 
may  be  conjectured  vrith  tolerable  accu- 
racy. Before  we  proceed  to  describe  ar- 
chitectural objects,  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
Sn  certain  terms,  which  are  used  to 
ote  their  different  constituent  portions. 
The  architectural  orders  will  be  spoken 
of  under  the  head  of  the  Grecian  and 
Roman  styles,  but  their  component  parts 
ought  previously  to  be  understood. — The 
finont  or  fagadt  of  a  buildings  made  after 
the  ancient  models,  or  any  portion  of  it, 
may  present  three  parts,  occupying  dif- 
ferent heiffhts. — IhaftdtsUd  is  tne  lower 
part,  uBuidly  supportinjg  a  c<rfumn.  The 
single  pedestal  is  wantmg  in  most  antique 


structures,  and  its  place  supplied  by  a 
stylobate.  The  stylooate  is  ^iUier  a  plat- 
fimn  vrith  steps,  or  a  contianous  pedestal, 
supporting  a  row  of  columns.  The  lower 
part  of  a  ^nished  pedestal  is  called  the 
plinth  f^  the  middle  part  is  the  die^end  the 
upper  part  the  cormct  of  the  pedestal,  or 
sttrbase. — ^Tbe  colxann  is  the  middle  part, 
situated  upon  the  pedestal  or  stylooate. 
It  is  commonly  detached  fix)m  the 'wall, 
but  is  sometimes  buried  in  it  for  half  its 
diameter,,  and  is  then  said  to  be  engaged. 
Pilasters  a/e  Square  or  flat  columns,  at- 
tached to  walls.  The  lower  part  of  a 
column,  when  distinct,  is  called  the  hose ; 
the  middle,  or  longest  part,  is  the  shaft; 
and  the  upper,  or  ornamented  part,  is  the 
capital.  Tne  height  of  columns  is  meas- 
ured in  diameters  of  the  column  itsiel^ 
taken  always  at  the  base. — ^The  erUfMor 
ture  is  the  horizontal,  continuous  portion, 
which  rests  upon  the  top  of  a  row  of  col- 
umns. The  lower  part  of  the  entablature 
is  called  the  arckUrave^  or  qnsiyliim. 
The  middle  part  is  tIieyHc2;c,v<rn5ch,fi*om 
its  usually  containing  sculpture,  was  call- 
ed zophorus  by  the  ancients.  The  upper, 
or  projecting  part,  is  the  comdce. — ^A  pedi- 
ment  is  the  triangular  iace,  produced  by 
the  extremity  of  a  roof  '  The  middle,  or 
flat  portion,  enclosed  by  the  cornice  of  the 
pedunent,  is  called  the  twi^anum.  Ped- 
estals for  statues,  erected  on  the  sumnut 
and  extremities  of  a  pediment,  are  called 
acroteria.  An  attic  is  an  upper  part  of  a 
building^  terminated  at  top  by  a  horizon- 
tal line,  mstead  of  a  pediment. — ^The  dif^ 
ferent  mouldings  in  arcliitectute  are  de- 
scribed from  tneir  sections,  or  fh)m  the 
profile  which  they  present,  when  cut 
across.  Of  these,  the  torus  is  a  convex 
moulding,  the  section  of  which  is  a  semi- 
circle or  neariy  so.  The  astragal  is  like 
the  torus,  but  smaller.  The  ovolo  is  con- 
vex, but  its  outline  is  only  the  quarter  of 
a  circle.  The  echinvs  resembles  the 
ovolo,  but  its  outline  is  spiral,  not  circu- 
lar. The  scotia  is  a  deep,  concave  mould- 
ing. The  cavetto  is  also  concave,  and  oc- 
cupying but  a  quarter  of  a  circle.  The 
c^ffMtiutn  is  an  undulated  moulding,  of 
which  the  upper  part  is  concave,  and  the 
lower  convex.  The  ^ree  or  talon  is  an 
inverted  cymatium.  'Hie^e^isasmal]^ 
square  or  flat  moulding.f — In  architec- 
tural measurement,  a  diameter  means  the 

*  The  name  pliitth,  in  its  feneral  sense,  is  appli* 
od  to  any  square,  projecting  Dasis,  such  as  those  at 
the  bottom  of  walls,  and  uMer  the  baseofcotanuis. 

t  By  a  singular  roiztore  of  derivaiions,  the  Greek, 
Latin,  Italian,  French  and  Eloglish  lanffuaget  are 
laid  under  contributioo  for  the  technical  terns  of 
architecture. 
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wMkhofacohminatUiebajie.  Anu^didt 
k  Imlf  a  diameter.  A  mimde  is  a  60di 
part  of  a  diaaiater. — ^In  representing  edi- 
ficee  by  drawings,  arcliitects  make  use  of 
the  pian^  tUwmon^  section  and  jferspee" 
tive.  The  plan  is  a  map,  or  design,  of  a 
horizontal  sur&ce,  showing  the  ichno- 
mpluc  iirojeetiont  or  ground-woik,  with 
3ie  relative  position  of  waUs,  columiis> 
doora,  &M,  The  elevaHon  is  the  ortho-. 
graphic  projection  of  a  fincmt,  or  vertical 
flur&ee ;  this  being  representeid,  not  as  it 
]S  actodly  seen  in  perspective,  but  as  it 
would  appear  if  seen  from  an  infinite  dis- 
tance. The  section  shows  the  interior  of 
a  buildkig,  suf^iosing  the  part  m  front  of 
an  interslBcting  pkme  to  be  removed, 
llie  perspective  shows  the  building  as  it 
actually  appears  to  the  eye,  subject  to  the 
laws  of  scenographic  perspective.  The 
three  former  are  used  by  architects  for 
purposes  of  admeasurement;  the  latter  is 
used  also  by  painters,  and  is  capable  of 
bringing  more  than  one  side  into  the  8am« 
view,  as  the  eye  actually  perceives  them.— ^ 
As  the  most  approved  features  in  modem 
architecture  are  derived  from  buildings 
which  are  more  or  less  ancient,  and  as 
many  of  these  buildings  are  now  in  too 
dilapidated  a  state  to  be  easily  copied,  re- 
course is  had  to  such  imitative  restora- 
tions, in  drawings  and  models,  as  can  be 
made  out  from  the  fragments  and  ruins 
which  remain.  In  consequence  of  the 
known  nmjplicity  and  reguhui^  of  most 
antique  edinces,  the  task  of  restoration  j|| 
less  difficult  than  mi^t  be  supposoP 
The  ground-work,  which  is  commonly 
extant,  shows  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  building,  with  the  position  of  itswidla, 
doors  and  columns.  A  single  column,' 
whether  standing  or  fallen,  and  a  frag- 
ment of  the  entablature,  fumisb  data  from 
.  which  the  renaainder  of  the  colonnade, 
and  the  height  of  the  main  body,  caxi  be 
made  out.  A  nngle  stone  from  the  cor- 
nice of  the  pediment  is  often  sufficient  to 
give  the  an^  of  inclination,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  height  of  the  roof.  In  this 
way,  beautiful  restorations  4ire  obtained 
of  structures,  when  in  so  ruinous  a  state 
as  scarcely  to  have  left  one  eUme  upon 
another. — Y/e  come  now  to  the  different 
styles  of  arduteeture. — I.  Egyptian  style. 
In  ancient  Egypt,  a  style  of  budding  pre- 
vailed, more  masnve  and  substantial  tnan 
any  which  has  succeeded  it  The  eb- 
mentaiy  features  of  Ecjrptian  architec- 
ture were  chiefly  as  foUows:  1.  Their 
walls  were  of  great  thickness,  and  slopinir 
on  the  outside.  This  feature  is  supposed 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  mud  walla^ 


mounds  and  cavetns  of  their  aneestoni 
3.  The  roofi  and  covered  ways  were  flat, 
or  without  pecfiments,  and  composed  of 
blocks  of  atone,  reaching  from  one  wall 
or  column  to  another.  The  principle  of 
the  arch,  although  known  to  them,  was 
seldom,  if  ever,  employed  by  them.  9L 
Their  columns  vrere  numerous,  dose, 
short,  and  very  laige,  being  sometimes  10 
or  19  feet  in  diameter.  l%ey  were  gen- 
erally without  basest  and  had  a  great  va- 
riety of  capitals,  from  a  sunple  square 
block,  ornamented  with  hieroglyphics,  or 
&ces,  to  an  elaborate  con^Kisition  of  palm- 
leaves,  not  unlike  the  Corinthian  capital 
4  They  used  a  sort  of  concave  entabla- 
ture, or  cornice,  composed  of  vertical  flut- 
ings,  or  leaves,  and  a  winged  globe  in  the 
centre.  5.  Pyramids,  well  known  for 
their  prodigious  size^  and  obdisks,  com- 
posed of  a  single  stone,  often  exceeding 
70  feet  in  height,  are  structures  peculiarly 
Egyptian.  6.  Statuea  of  enormous  dze, 
sphinxes  carved  in  stone,  and  sculptures 
m  outline  of  fabulous  deities  and  animalw^ 
with  innumerable  hierofflyphics,  are  the 
decorative  objects  which  belonff  to  this 
stvle  of  architecture.  The  an£itectura 
of  the  ancient  Hindoos  appears  to  have 
bean  derived  from  the  same  original  ideas 
as  the  E^tian.  The  most  remarkable 
relics  of  this  peo[de  are  their  subterrane- 
ous temples,  of  vast  size  and  elaborate 
w<Hiimanship,  carved  out  of  die  solid 
rock,  at  Elophanta,  EUora  and  Salsette^ — 
IL  Th€  Chnese  shfU.  The  andent  Tar- 
tars,, and  wand^mff  shepherds  of  Aaiai 
appeal^  to  ]||fe|  lived  from  time  inmiemo- 
ciai  in  tcf^^mand  of  habitation  ad«[>tad 
to  their  ^H&  life.  The  Chinese  have 
made  thflP^t  the  elemental^  feature  of 
their  architecture ;  and  of  their  shrle  any 
oqe  may  fbrm  an  idea,  by  inspecting  the 
figures  which  are  depicted  upon  common 
vhmh  ware.  Chinese  roofi  are  concava 
on  the  upper  side,  a»  if  made  of  can- 
vass, instead  of  wood.  A-Chinese  portico 
is  not  unlike  the  awnings  spead  over 
shop  windows  in  summer  time.  The 
vtrandah,  sometimes  copied  in  dwell- 
ing houses,  is  a  structure  of  this  sort 
The  Chinese  towers  and  pagodas  have 
concave  roofi,  like  awnings,  projecting 
over  dieir  several  stories.  The  lightness 
of  the  s^yle  used  by  the  Chinese  leads 
them  to  build  with  wood,  sometim^  with 
Inrick^and  sddom  with  stone«— III.  The 
Greeton  style.  Grecian  architecture,  from 
which  have  been  derived  the  noost  q>]en- 
did  structures  of  later  ages,  had  its  origin 
in  the  wooden  hut  orcahin,  fbmed  of 
posts  set  in  the  earth,  and  covered  with 
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transverse  poles  «nd  rafters.  Its  begin* 
nings  were  very  simple,  being  little  more 
than  imitations  in  stone  of  tlie  original 
posts  and  beams.  By  de^^es,  tliese  were 
modified  and  deoorated,  so  as  to  give  rise 
to  the  distinction  of  what  are  now  caUed 
the  wditm  of  architecture. — ^By  the  archi- 
tectural orders  are  understood  certain 
modes  of  proportioning  and  decorating 
the  column  and  its  entablature,  lliey 
were  in  use  during*  the  best  days  of 
(jrreece  and  Rome,  lor  a  period  of  6  or  7 
centuries.  They  were  lost  sight  of  in  the 
dark  ages,  and  again  revived  by  the  Ital- 
ians, at  the  time  of  tlie  restoration  of  let- 
ters. The  Greeks  had  3  onders,  called 
the  Dortc,  hmic  and  Cormt^um.  These 
were  adopted  and  modified  by  the  Ro- 
mans, who  also  added  2  others,  adled 
the  TWcon  and  Ccm^mKe^— The  Dwxc  is 
the  earhest  and  most  massive  order  of  the 
Greeks.  It  is  known  by  its  large  columns 
with  plain  capittds ;  its  trighpjis  resem- 
bling the  ends  of  beams,  ondf  its  miUuks 
corresponding  to  those  of  rafters.  The 
column,  in  3ie  examples  at  Athens,  is 
about  6  diameters  in  height.  In  the  older 
examples,  as  those  at  Paratum,  it  is  but  4 
or  5.  The  shaft  had  no  base,  but  stood 
du-ectly  on  the  stylobate.  It  had  20  flut- 
ings,  which  were  superficial,  and  separat- 
ed by  angular  edffes.  The  perpendicular 
outline  was  nearly  straight  The  Doric 
capital  was  plain,  being  formed  of  a  few 
atmvkts  or  rings,-  a  \Brge  echinw,  and  a 
flat  slone  at  top  caUed  the  abacus.  The 
architrave  was  plain ;  the  fiieze  was  in- 
tersected by  oblong  pro|M0ns  called 
iriglyphsy  divided  into  3  p^H^y  vertical 
fiirrows,  and  omamente^^Heath  by 
gutta^  or  drops.  The  spaeesV^een  the 
triglyphs  were  called  ntdopes^  and  com- 
monly C4mtained  sculptures.  The  sculp- 
tures representing  Centaurs  and  Lapiths, 
carried  by  lord  Elgin  to  Ixmdon,  were 
metopes  of  the  Panhenon,  or  temple  of 
Minerva,  at  Athena  The  cornice  of  the 
Doric  order  consisted  of  a  few  Uargp 
mouldings,  having  on  their  under  side  a 
series  of  square,  sloping  projections,  re- 
sembfing  the  ends  of  rafters,  and  caUed 
muhdes.  These  were  placed  over  both 
triglyphs  and  metopes,  and  were  orna- 
mented, on  their  tmaer  side,  with  circular 
gtUUB,  The  best  specimens  of  the  Doric 
order,  are  found  in  the  Parthenon,  the 
PropyUea  and  the  temple  of  Theseus,  at 
Athens. — ^The  Icnie  is  a  lighter  order  than 
the  Doric,  its  column  being  8  or  9  di- 
araeten  in  height  It  had  a  base  often 
composed  of  a  torus,  a  scoUa  and  a  second 
(orttf ,  with  intervening  fiUets.    This  is 


called  the  .^tfic  base.  Others  were  used 
in  dififerent  parts  of  Greece.  The  shaft 
had  24,  or  more,  fluting  which  were 
narrow,  as  deep  as  a  semicii>cle,  and  sep- 
arated by  a  fiuet  or  square  edce.  The 
capital  of  this  order  cbnnsted  of  2  parallel 
double  scrolls,  called  volutes,  occupying 
opposite  sides,  and  8upp<Mting  an  abacus, 
which  was  nearly  square,  but  moulded  at 
its  edges.  These  volutes  have  been  con- 
sidered as  copied  fit>m  ringlets  of  hair,  or 
perhaps  fiiom  the  horns  of  Jupiter  Am- 
mon.  When  a  column  made  the  angle 
of  an  edifice,  its  volutes  were  placed,  not 
upon  opposite,  but  on  contiguous  sides, 
each  fi^nting  outward.  In  mis  case,  the 
volutes  interfered  with  each  other  at  the 
comer,  and  were  obliged  to  assume  a  di- 
agonal direction.  The  Ionic  entablature 
consisted  of  an  architrave  and  frieze, 
which  were  continuous  or  unbroken,  and 
a  cornice  of  various  successive  mouldings, 
at  the  lower  part  of  which  was  often  a 
row  of  detMsj  or  square  teeth.  Tlie  ex* 
amples  at  Adiens,  of  the  Ionic  order,  are 
the  temple  of  Erectheus,  and  the  temple 
on  the  Ilissus,  which  was  standing  in  8ta- 
art^s  time^  70  years  since,  but  is  now  ex- 
tinct— ^Tne  OninUnan  was  the  hghtost 
and  most  decorated  of  the  Grecian  orders. 
Its  base  resembled  that  of  tlie*  Ionic,  but 
was  more  complicated.  The  shaft  was 
often  10  diameters  in  hei^t,  and  was 
fluted  like  the  Ionic  The  capital  was 
shaped  like  an  inverted  bell,  and  covered 
An  the  outside  with  two  rows  of  leavesof 
Ve  plant  aeanthtis,'*^  above  which  were  8 
pairs  of  small  volutes.  Its  abacus  was 
moulded  and  concave  on  its  ades,  and 
tnmcated  at  the  comers,  witii  a  flower  on 
the  centre  of  each  side.  The  entablature 
of  the  Corinthian  order  resemMed  that  of 
the  Ionic,  but  was  more  complicated  and 
ornamented,  and  had,  under  the  comice, 
a  mw  of  large,  oblong  projections,  bearins 
a  leaf  or  scroll  on  their  under  side,  and 
called  modUlions.  No  vestiges  of  fliis  or- 
der are  now  foimd  in  the  remains  of  Cor- 
indi,  and  the  most  legitim^e  example  at 
Athens  is  in  the  choragic  monument  of 
Lysicrates.  The  Corinthian  order  was 
much  enoploy^  in  the  subsequent  strac- 
tures  of  Kome  and  its  colonies.— ^Ctu^fof- 
ides*  The  Greeks  sometnnes  departed 
so  fhr  ftt>m  the  strict  use  of  the  orders,  as 
to  introduce  statues,  in  the  place -of  col- 
tumis,  to  support  the  entablature.  Statues 
*  The  origin  of  tbe  CorintlriaQ  capital  has  been 
•scribed  to  tlie  sculptor  GaUtmacbiis,  who  is  said 
to  have  copied  it  from  a  basket  accidentally  envel- 
opcMl  in  leaves  of  acantbw.  A  more  probaDle  sup- 
position traces  its  ori^  to  some  oT  the  Egyptiao 
capitab,  wtuch  it  certauilj  resembles. 
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of  e^vefly^eroes  and  ^[ods  appear  to  haye 
been  employed,  occasionally,  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  pnncipal  specimen  of  this 
kind  of  architecture,  which  remains,  is  in 
a  portico  called  Pmtdrostum^  attached  to 
the  temple  of  Erectheus,  at  Athens,  in 
which  statues  of  Carian  females,  called 
CcuyatideSf  are  substituted  for  columns. 
One  of  theise  statues  has  been  earned  to 
London. — Qrecian  temple.  The  most  re- 
markable public  edifices  of  the  Qreeka 
were  their  templesi  These  being  intend- 
ed as  places  of  resort  for  the  priests,  rather 
than  tor  the  convening  of  assemUies  with* 
in,  were,  in  general,  obscurely  lighted. 
Their  form  was  commonly  that  of  an  ob- 
long square,  having  a  colonnade  without, 
and  a  walled  cell  within.  The  cell  was 
usually  without  windows,  receiving  its 
light  only  from  a  door  at  the  end,  and 
sometimes  fix>m  an  opening  in  the  roof. 
The  part  of  the  colonnade  which  formed 
the  front  portico,  was  called  the  protuiot, 
and  that  which  formed  the  back  part,  the 
posHctu.  The  colonnade  was  sumect  to 
^reat  variety  in  the  number  and  disposi- 
tion of  its  columns,  fix>m  which  Vitruvius 
has  described  7  different  species  of  tem- 
ples. These  were,  1.  The  temple  widi 
antm.  In  this,  the  front  was  composed  of 
pilasters,  called  onto,  on  the  sides,  and  2 
columns  in  the  middle.  3.  The  prostyle. 
This  had  a  row  of  columns  at  one  end 
only.  3.  The  amph^jrostyU,  having  a  row 
of  columns  at  eacn  end.  4.  The  veriptend 
temple.  This  was  surrounded  oy  a  sin- 
gle row  of  columns,  having  6  in  front  and 
m  rear,  and  11,  coontinK  Uie  angular  col- 
umns, on  each  side.  5.  The  diptertd^vnth 
a  double  row  of  columns  all  round  the 
ceU,  tlie  front  consisting  of  8.  6.  The 
pseudo-dipteral  differs  from  the  dipteral, 
in  having  a  single  row  of  columns  on  the 
sides,  at  the  same  distance  from  the  cell 
as  if  the  temple  had  been  dipteral  7.  The 
hifp<Bthral  temple  had  the  centre  of  its  roof 
open  to  the  sky.  It  was  colonnaded  with- 
out, like  the  dipteral,  but  had  10  cohimns 
in  front.  It  had  also  an  internal  colon- 
nade, csl\ed  peristyUj  on  both  sides  of  the 
<^n  space,  and  composed  of  3  stories  or 
colonnades,  one  above  the  other. — ^Tem- 
]i1es,  especially  small  ones,  were  some- 
times made  of  a  circular  form.  AVhen 
these  were  wholly  open,  or  without  a 
cell,  they  were  called  monopieral  temples. 
When  there  was  a  circular  cell  within 
the  colonnade,  they  were  called  per^ 
fe nrf,*— The  theatre  of  the  Greeks,  which 

*  The  iniereobmmiatimf  or  distance  between  the 
rdoiiiiis,  aixordinir  toyitntvius,wM<UfibreBll3r  ar- 
rmnged  uader  the  toUowing  aamet :— In  tte  fyenO' 


Sthe  Romans, 
a  horse-shoe, 


was  afterwards  cop 
was  built  in  the  form 
being  semicireular  on  one  side,  and 
square  on  the  other.  The  semicircular 
part,  which  contained  the  audience,  was 
filled  with  concentric  seats,  ascending 
fixmi  thd  centre  to  the  outside.  In  the 
middle,  or  bottom,  was  a  semicircular 
floor,  C(dled  the  oraieitra.  The  opposite, 
or  8C|uare  part,  contamed  the  actors. 
Withm  this  was  erected,  in  front  of  the 
audience,  a  waU,  ornamented  with  eol- 
umas  and  sctdpture,  called  the  seena. 
The  stage,  or  floor,  between  tfiis  part  and 
the  orcheotra,  was  called  the  proteenktm. 
Upon  this  floor  was  often  erected  a  mova- 
ble wooden  stage,  called,  by  the  Romans, 
puipUum,  l^e  ancient  theatre  was  open 
to  the  sky,  but  a  temporary  awning  was 
erected  to  sheker  the  audience  firom  the 
sun  and  raiiL^-Grecian  architecture  is 
considered  to  have  been  in  its  greatest 
perfection  in  the  age  of  Pericles  and 
Phidias.  The  sculpture  of  this  period  is 
admitted  to  have  been  superior  to  that  of 
any  other  age ;  and  although  architecture 
is  a  more  anncraiy  art  than  sculpture,  yet 
it  is  natural  to  conclude,  that  the  state  of 
things,  which  gave  birth  to  excellence  in 
the  one,  must  have  produced  a  corre- 
sponding power  of  conceivhig  subhmi^ 
Slid  beauQr  in  the  odier.  Grecian  fiorchi- 
tecture  was,  in  general,  distinguished  by 
simpHcity  of  structure,  fewness  of  parts, 
absence  of  arches,  lowness  of  pediments 
and  roofs,  and  by  decorative  curves,  the 
outline  of  which  vras  a  spiral  line,  or  con- 
ic section,  and  not  a  circular  arc,  as  after- 
wards adopted  by  the  Romans. — IV.  Ro- 
man style,  Ronum  architecture  had  its 
origin  in  copies  of  the  Greek  models. 
All  the  Grecian  orders  were  introduced 
into  Rome,  and  variously  modified.  Their 
number  was  augmented  by  the  addition 
of  2  new  orders-— the  Tuscan  and  the 
Composite^The  order  derived  fix>m  the 
andem  Etrttscfmi  is  not  unlike  the  Doric 
deprived  of  its  triglyphs  and  mutules.  It 
had  a  simple  base,  containing  1  torus.  Its 
column  was  7  diameters  in  heiriit,with 
an  astragal  below  the  capital  £s  entab- 
lature, some^ri^  like  the  Ionic,  consisted 
of  plain,  running  sur&ces.  There  is  no 
vestige  of  tills  oraer  among  ancient  ruins, 
and  ue  modem  examples  of  it  are  taken 
firom  the  descriptions  of  Vitruvius.— The 
Romans  mod^Md  the  Doric  order  by  in- 
creasing the  height  of  Iti  cohimn  to  8  di- 

j|y/e,tliecolaiiiniwen  i  diameter  aad  a  half  apart; 
ia  the  tyttyU,  (hey  were  S  dianeten  apart;  in  (be 
SaatyUf  8*,  in  the  arceottyUf  rooro  thao  3;  in  the 
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ameters.    Instead  of  the  echkitiA,  whieh 
formed  the  Grecian  capital,  they  employ- 
ed the  ovok),  with  an  astragal  and  neck 
below  it    They  placed  triglypbs  over  the 
centre  of  columns,  not  at  the  comers,  ahd 
used  horizontal  mutulea,  or  introduced 
foreign  ornaments  in  their  stead.    The 
theatre  of  Marcellus  has  examples  of  the 
Roman  Doric — ^The  Romans  dimhushed 
the  size  of  the  volutes  in  the  Ionic  order. 
They  idso  introduced  a  kind  of  Ionic  cap- 
ital, m  which  there  were  4  pairs  of  diag- 
onal volutes,  instead  of  2  pans  of  parallel 
ones.    This  they  usually  added  to  parts 
of  some  other  capital ;  l>ut,  at  the  present 
day,  it  is  oflen  used  alone,  under  the  name 
of  modem  Ionic. — ^The  Con^MmU  order 
was  made  by  the  Romans  out  of  the  Co- 
rinthian, simply  by  combining  its  capital 
with  that  of  the  diagonal,  or  modem  Ionic. 
Its  best  example  is  found  in  the  arch  of 
Titus.    The  favorite  order,  however,  in 
Rome  and  its  colonies,  was  the  Corinthi- 
an, and  it  is  this  order  Which  prevails 
among  the  mins,  not  only  of  Rome,  but 
of  Nismes,  Pola,  Palmyra  and  Balbec^ — 
The  temples  of  the  Romans  sometimes 
resemblea  those  of  the  Gredcs,  but  often 
differed  from  them.  The  PoicfAedn,  which 
is  the  most  perfectly  preserved  temple  of 
the  Augustan  age,  is  a  circular  building, 
lighted  only  from  an  aperture   in   tl^ 
dome,  and  having  a  Corinthian  portico  in 
front  The  tnt^shUheaire  differed  from  the 
theatre,  in  being  a  completely  circular, 
or  rather  ell^>tical  building,  filled  on  all 
sides  with  ascending  seats  for  spectators, 
and  leaving  only  the  central  space,  Called 
the  arenoj  for  the  combatants  and  public 
shows.    The  Coliseum  is  a  stupendous 
stmcture  of  this  kind.     The  aqueducts 
were  stone  canals,  supported  on  massive 
arcades,  and  conveying  lai^  streams  of 
water,  for  the  supply  of  citiea    The  tri" 
vmphal  arches  were  commonly  solid,  ob- 
long structures,  ornamented  with  sculp- 
tures, and  open   with  tofly  arches  for 
passengers  b^low.    The  hasUica  of  ^e 
Romans  was  a  hall  of  justice,  used  also  as 
an  exchange,  w  place  of  meeting  for  mer- 
chants.   It  was  hned  on  the  inside  with 
colonnades  of  2  stories,  or  with  2  tiers  of 
columns^  one  over  the  other.    The  eariiest 
Christian  churches  at  Rome  were  some- 
times called  basUiaBjfrom  their  possesong 
an  internal  colonnade.    The  monumental 
piUars  were  towers  in  the  shape  of  a  col- 
umn on  a  pedestal,  bearing  a  statue  on 
the  summit,  which  was  approached  by  a 
spiral  staircase  within.    Somedmes,  how- 
ever, the  oohunn  was  solid.    The  (henrne^ 
or  baths,  were  vast  structures,  in  which 


mtlhitudes  pfpeople  could  batBe  at  once. 
They  were  supphed  with  worm  and  cold 
water,  and  fitted  up  witJi  numerous  rooms 
for  purposes  of  exercise  and  recreation. — 
In  several  particulars,  the  Roman  copies 
differed  from  the  Greek  models  on  which 
they  were  founded.     The  stylobate  or 
substructure,   among   the   Greeks,   was 
usually  a  plain  succession  of  platfbrmsy 
constituting  an  equal  access  of  steps  to  all 
sides  of  the  building.    Among  the  Rp- 
mans,  it  became  an  elevated  structure, 
like  a  continued  pedest^  accessible  by 
steps  only  at.  one  end.    Tne  spiral  curve 
of  the<Treeks  was  exchanged  for  the  ge- 
ometrical circular  arc,  as  exemplified  in 
the  substitution  of  tlie  ovolo  fbr  the  echi- 
nus in  the  Doric  capital    The  changes  in 
the  orders  have  been  already  mention^ 
After  the  period  of  Adrian,  Roman  ar- 
chitecture IS  considered  to  have  been  on 
the  decline.    Among  the  marks  of  n  de- 
teriorated style,  introduced  in  the  later 
periods,  were  cohmcins  with   pedestals, 
columns  supporting  arche^  convex  fiiez- 
es,  entablatures  squared  so  as  to  represent 
the  continuation  of  the  columns,  pedestals 
fbr  statues  projecting  from  the  sides  of 
columns,  niches  covered  with  little  pedi- 
ments, &C. — V.  Greco- ChiMc  sttfic,    Afrer 
the  dismemberment  of  the  Roman  em-- 
pire,  the  arts  degenerated  so  &,  that  a 
custom  became  prevalent  of  erecting  new 
buildings  with  the  fragments  of  oldones, 
which  were  dilapidated  and  torn  down 
for  the  puipose.    This  gave  rise  to  an  b- 
remilar  style  of  buildine,  which  continued 
lpT)e  imitated^  especially  in  Itahf,  during 
the  dark  ages.    It  consisted  of  Grecian 
and  Roman  details,  combined  under  new 
forms,  and  piled  up  into  stmctures  wholly 
unlike  the  antique  originals.    Hence  the 
names  Greco-Gothic  and  Rbmanestmt  ar- 
chitecture have  been  given  to  it    It  fine- 
quently  contained  arches  upon  columns, 
rorming  successive  arcades,^  which  were 
accumulated  above  each  other'  to  a  great 
hei^t    The  effect  was  sometimes  im- 
posmg.       The   cathedral   and    leaning 
tower,  at  Pisa,  and  the  church  of  St. 
Marie,  at  Venice,  are  cited  as  the  best 
specimens  of  this  style.    The  Saxon  ar- 
chitecture, used  anciently   in  England, 
has  some  things  in  conunon  with  this 
style. — ^VI.  Saracemcy  or   Moorish  style. 
.The  edifices  erected  by  the  Moors  and 
Saracens  in  Spain,  Egypt  and   Turi^ey 
are  distinguished,  among  other  things,  by  a 
peculiar  form  of  die  arch.   This  is  a  curve, 
constitutmff  nK)re  than  half  ^f  a  cirde  or 
ellipse.    Ttiis  construcdon  of  the  areh  is 
onphiloeophical,  and  compara^ely  inae- 
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cure.  A  siiiiiUur  peculiarity  exists  in  the 
domes  of  the  Onental  mosques,  which 
are  sometimes  lar;^  segments  of  a  sphere, 
appearing  as  if  mflated,  and,  at  other 
times,  concavo-convex  in  their  outline,  as 
in  the  mosque  of  AchmeL  The  nvinani 
is  a  tall,  slender  tower,  peculiar  to  Turk- 
ish architecture.  A  peculiar  flowery  deco- 
ration, called  arabesque^  is  common  in  the 
Moorish  buildings  of  Europe  and  Afiica. 
Some  distinguish  the  Arabian  stvle,  form- 
ed after  the  Greek,  and  the  Mobnsh,  form- 
ed after  the  remains  of  the  Roman  build- 
ings in  Spain,  which  seems  a  sood  division. 
With  regard  to  the  latter,  n<H)ody  can  be^ 
hold  the  remains  of  the  Moorish  buildings 
at  Grenada,  Seville  and  Cordova,  without 
admiration.  The  Arabian  style  is  particu- 
lariy  distinguished  by  Hght  decorations  and 
splendor.— VIL  Chtbdcs^  By  this  style 
is  ceneraliy  understood  what  is  strictly 
called  the  modem  GoOdCf  which  flourished 
a^r  the  destruction  of  the  Crothic  king- 
dom by  the  Arabians  and  Moors.  T£e 
old  Gothic  snrle,  which  probably  origina- 
ted under  Theodorio,  king  of  the  C^tro- 
ffoths,  durinff  whose  reign  in  Italy  the 
Komansy  wim  litde  sense  of  beauty,  imi- 
ta^  the  ancient  JEloman  style,  is  coarse 
and  heavy.  The  style  now  called  GoUac 
exhiluts  a  wonderful  grandeur  and  splen- 
dor, and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  accu- 
rate execution ;  yet  it  is  only  in  modem 
times  that  its  great  master-pioces,  as  the 
minster  of  StradMirg,  the  cathedral  of  Co- 
logne, &C.,  have  begun  to  be  justly  ^pre- 
ciated.  Very  great  attention  is,  at  pres- 
ent, paid  to  the  study  of  this  style.  Its 
principle  seems  to  have  originated  in  the 
imitation  of  groves  and  bowers,  under 
which  die  Druids  performed  their  sa<»^ 
rites.  Its  striking  characteristics  ore,  its 
pointed  arches,  its  pinnacles  and  spires, 
its  large  buttresses,  clustered  pillars, 
vaulted  roo&,  profusion  of  0l7^UIlents,the 
general  predominance  of  the  perpend^cu- 
hr  over  the  horizontal,  and,  in  the  whole, 
its  loftv,  bold  spirit.  As  the  comihon 
'  place  for  the  display  of  Gothic  architect- 
ure has  been  in  ecclesiastical  edifices,  it 
is  necessary  to  understand  the  usual  plan 
and  cohstruction  of  these  buildings.  A 
church  or  cathedral  is  commonly  built  in 
the  form  of  a  cross,  having  a  tower,  lai^ 
tom  or  ^ire,  erected  at  the  phice  of  inter- 
section. The  part  of  the  cross  situated 
toward  the  west  is  called  the  nave  The 
opposite  or  eastern  part  is  called  the  choir^ 
and  within  this  is  the  chanetL  The 
transverse  portion,  forming  the  arms  of 
the  crosB^  is  called  the  <nm^il.  Any  high 
building  erected  above  the  roof  is  called 


a  Mtupk ;  if  square-topped,  it  is  a  tower; 
if  lon^  and  acute,  a  ipirt ;  and,  if  short 
and  h^ht,  a  lantern.  Towers  of  great 
height  in  proportion  to  their  diameter  are 
called  tuireU.  The  walls  of  Gothic 
churches  are  supported,  on  the  outnde, 
by  lateral  projections,  extending  fh>m  top 
to  bottom,  at  the  comers,  and  between 
the  windows.  These- are  called  hMresses^ 
and  they  ore  rendered  necessaiy  to  pre- 
vent the  walls  fix>m  qireading  under  tlie 
enormous  weight  of  the  roo&.  On  the 
tops  of  the  buttresses,  and  ebewfaere,  are 
slender  pyramidal  stmctures,  or  qnres, 
called  jnimaeUs.  These  are  ornamented 
on  their  sides  with  rows  of  projectionsi, 
appearing  like  leaves  or  buds,  which  are 
named  croekds.  The  summit,  or  upper 
edge  of  a  wall,  if  strsiffht,  is  called  a^or- 
€^ ;  if  indented,  a  baiUemenL  Gothic 
windows  were  commonly  crowned  with 
an  aente  arch.  They  were  long  and  nar- 
row, or,  if  wide,  were  divided  into  perpen- 
dicular lights  by  nwUions.  The  lateral 
spaces  on  the  uppef  and  outer  side  of  the 
arch  are  called  ^cmdnUa ;  and  the  orna- 
ments in  the  top,  collectively  taken,  are 
the  imeery.  An  oridf  or  bcof  wmdowy  is  a 
projecting  window.  A  uheel,  or  rose  ivm- 
dom,  is  large  and  circular*  A  corbd  is  a 
bracket,  or  short  projection  firom  a  wall, 
serving  to  sustain  a  statue,  or  the  spring- 
ing of  an  arch.  Gothic  piUars  or  columns 
are  usually  dusteredt  iqppearing  as  if  a 
number  were  bound  toge^er.  The  single 
shafts,  thus  connected,  are  called  boWds. 
They  are  confine  chiefly  to  the  inside  of 
buildings,  and  never  support  any  thin|^, 
Hke  an  entablature.  Their  use  is  to  aid 
in  sustaining  the  vaults  under  the  roof^ 
which  rest  upon  them  at  springing  pomts. 
Gothic  vaults  intersect  each  cSher,  form- 
ing angles  called  gnmi^.  The  parts  which 
are  thrown  out  of  the  perpendicular,  to 
assist  in  forming  them,  are  the  pendenHves* 
The  ornamented  edge  of  tne  groined 
vault,  extending  diagonally,  like  an  arch, 
from  one  support  to  another,  is  called  the 
oryve.  The  Gothic  term  gable  indicates 
the  erect  end  of  a  roo^  and  answers  to 
the  Grecian  pediment^  but  is  more  acute. 
The  Gothic  style  of  building  is  more  im- 
posing, admits  of  richer  ornaments,  and  is 
more  difficult  to  execute,  than  the  Gre- 
cian. This  is  because  the  weight  of  its 
vaults  and  roofd  is  upheld,  at  a  peat 
height,  l^  supporteis  actmg  at  smrie 
points,  and  apparently  but  barely  suffi- 
cient to  eflect  their  object.  Great  me- 
chanical skill  is  necessary  in  balancing 
and  sustaining  the  pressures ;  and  archi- 
tetets^  at  the  present  day,  find  it  often  dif- 
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iicuU  to  accoixq)li8h  what  was  achieved 
by  the  buUden  of  the  middle  ages.— In 
edifices  erected  at  ^e  present  day,  the 
Grecian  and  Grothic  outlines  are  common- 
ly employed  to  the  exclusion  of  tlie  rest 
m  choosing  between  them,  the  fiincy  of 
the  builder,  more  than  anv  positiye  rule 
of  fimess,  must  direct  the  decision.  Mod- 
em dwelling-houses  have  necessarily  a 
style  of  their  own,  qs  far  as  stories  and 
apartments,  and  windows  end  chimneys^ 
can  give-  them  one.  No  more  of  the  styles 
of  former  ages  can  be  applied  tothem,  than 
what  may  be  called  the  unessentid  and 
decoratiYe  parts.  In  geneml,the  Grecian 
style,  from  its  right  angles  and  straight 
entablatures,,  is  more  convenient,  and  lits 
better  with  the  distribution  of  our  com- 
mon edifices,  than  the  pointed  and  ineg- 
ular  Gothic  The  expense,  Also,  is  gen- 
erally lesS)  especially  if  any  thing  like 
thorough  and  genuine  Gothic  is  attempt- 
ed^—a  thing,  however,  rarely  undertaken, 
as  ye^  in  jtheU.  States.  Buttheocconon- 
ol  introduction  of  the  Gothic  outline,  and 
the  partial  emplc^ment  of  its  orhanlents, 
has  undoubtedly  an  agreeable  efibct,  both 
in  pubhc  and  private  edifices ;  and  we  are 
indebted  to  i^  among  other  things,  for 
the  spire,  a  structure  exclusivelv  Gotiiic, 
which,  though  often  misplaceo^  has  be- 
come an  object  of  general  ap^n^bation, 
and  a  pleasmg  kuKunark  to  cities  and 
villages.  (For  fimher  information,  see, 
among  otl^er  works,  Bigelow's  Teeknplo' 
gy,  B^ton,  1839,  p.  1 15^152,  fitmi  which 
the  above  article  is  extracted,  with  the 
exception  of  the  first  paragraph.) 

AacHfTECTURE,  liistory  ol.  The  first 
habitations  of  men  were  such  as  nature 
afiforded,  with  but  little  labor  on  the  ^rt 
of  the  occupant,  and  sufiicientto  satisfy 
his  simple^ants,— huts,  grottos  uid  tents. 
But  as  soon  as  men  rose  above  the  state 
of  rude  nature,  formed  societies,  and  cul- 
tivated the  sbi),  they  began  to  build  more 
durable  and  more  commodious  habitatioiis. 
They  wrouebt  the  materials  with  RM^re 
care,  fitted  the  parts  togmher  more  closely 
and  neatly,  prepared  bricks  of  clay  and 
earth,  which  iJiey  first  dried  in  the  air,J. 
and  afterwards  baked  by  the  fire;  they} 
smoothed  stones,  and  joined  them,  at  first  • 
without  cement.  After  they  hod  learned 
to  build  houseis,  they  began  to  erect  tern- 
)>les  for  their  gods,  who  first  dwelt  with 
them  in  caverns,  huts  and  tents.  These 
temples  were  larger  and  more  splendid 
than  the  habitations  of  men.  Thus  archi- 
tecture became  a  fine  art,  which  was  fost 
displayed  on  the  temples;  afterwards,  on 
the  habitations  o£  princes,  and  p«d)lic 


buildittgs,  and,  at  last,  with  tiie  ptpgiiesg  <^ 
wealth  and  re&iement,  became  a  univer- 
sal want  of  societv.  The  haughty  pahice 
appeared  in  the  place  of  the  wretched  hut 
of  reeds  and  clay ;  the  rough  trunk  vras 
transformed  into  a  lofty  column,  and  the 
natural  vauk  of  a  cavern  into  the  Bphn- 
did  Pantheon.  Colonnades,  halls,' courts, 
sbd  various  ornaments  now  appcwired. 
Stieglitz  contends  that  the  fmKtamental 
forms  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  and  Gre- 
cian architecture  probably  originated  in 
structures  of  stone,  and  not  fit>m  those  of 
wood, as  Hirt  maintains  in  his  Historeof 
the  Architecture  of  the  Ancients.  The, 
most  ancient  buildings  of  the  Indians 
were  modelled  on  the  structure  of  cav- 
erns. To  the  most  andent  nations  known 
tb  lis,  among  whom  architecture  had 
made  some  progress,  belong  the  Babylo- 
nians, whose  most  celebn^dd  buikhngs 
were  the  temple  of  Belus,  the  palacS 
and  the  han^g  gardens  of  Semira- 
mis ;  the  Assyrians,  whose  capital,  Nine- 
veh, was  rich  in  splendid  buDdings;  the 
Phoenicians,  whose  cities,  Sidon,  Tyre, 
AradUs  and  Sarepta,  were  adorned  with 
equal  magnificence ;  the  Israelites,  whose 
temple  was  considered  as  a  wonder  of 
orchkecture ;  the  Syrians  and  the  Philis- 
tines. No  architectural  monument  of 
these  nati<ms  has,  hmvever,  been  trans- 
mitted to  us.  But  we  find  subu^rraneous 
temnles  of  the  Hindoos,  hewn  out  of  the 
solid  rock,  upon  the  islands  Elephanta 
aijd  Salsetta.  Of  tlie  Persian  architecture, 
the  ruins  of  Persepolis  still  remain ;  of  the 
Egyptian,  oltelisks,  pyramids,  temples, 
palaces,  sepulchres ;  of  the  Etruscan,  some 
sepulchres  and  portions  of  city-wafls. — 
Tlie  character  of  this  elder  architecture 
was  immovable  firmness,  gigantic  height, 
]>rodigal  splendor,  which  excited  admura- 
tion  and  astonishment,  but  comparatively 
little  pleasure.  The  Greeks  were  the  first 
who  passed  fit>m  the^rouffh  and  gigantic 
to  a  noble  simplicity  and  digtiity.  The 
Dmic  order  of  colunms  characterizes 
this  first  period.  The  greatest  masters, 
Phidias,  Ictinus,  Callicmtes  and  others, 
.encouraged  and  supported  by  Pericles, 
emulated  each  other,  as  soon  as  peace  at 
home  and  abtt>ad  was  restored.  The 
beautifbl  temple  of  3finerva  was  erected 
upon  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  also  the 
Firopyleeum,  the  Odeum,  and  other  splen- 
did nuildings.  An  equal  taste  for  the  arts 
arose  in  the  Peloponnesus  and  in  Asia 
Minor.  A  hl^  decree  of  «mplicity  was 
imited  with  majestic  mndeur  and  ele- 
gance of  form.  The  beftuties  of  archi- 
tecture were  displayed  not  only  in  tem- 
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pies,  but  also  in  theatres,  odeums,  oolou* 
nades,Tnarket-pJace9  and  gymnasia;  The 
Ionic  apd  Corinthian  columns  were  added 
to  the  Doric  At  the  end  of  the  Felopon- 
nesian  war,  the  perfection -of  architecture 
was  gone.  A  noble  simplicity  bad  ^ven 
place  to  excess  of  ornament.  This  was 
the  character  of  the  art  at  the  time  of 
Alexander,  who  founded  a  number  of 
new  cities.  But  a  strict  regularity  hith- 
erto prevailed  in  the  midst  of  this  over* 
charged  decoration.  After  the  death  of 
Ale^uind^r,  3^  R  C^  the  iticreasin^  love 
of  gaudy  splendor  hastened  the  decline  of 
^e  art  more  and  more*  In  Greece,  it  was 
afterwards  but  Uttle  cultivated,  and,  in  the 
edifices  of  the  Seleucidie  in  Asia,  and  of 
the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt,  an  impure  taste 
prevailed.r  The  Romans  had  no  tehiples, 
or  urailar  public  edifices^  equal  to  the 
Grecian  master-pieces,  although  they  had 
early  applied  their  industry  to  other  ob- 
jects of  architecture^  viz.,  to  aqueducts 
and  sewers.  The  capitol  and  the  temple 
of  the  capitoline  Jupiter  were  erected  by 
Ethiscan  architects.  But,  soon  after  the 
second  Punic  war,  200  B.  €.,  diev  became 
acquainted  with  the  Greeks.  Syllawas 
the  first  who  introduced  the  Grecian  ar^ 
chitecture  to  Rome ;  and  he,  as  also  Marius 
and  Cffisar,  erected  iai'ge  temples  in  this 
and  in  other  cities.  But  under  Augustus 
the  art  first  rose  to  the  perfection  of  which 
it  was  capable  at  that  time.  He  encour- 
aged the  Greek  artists,  who  had  exchang- 
ed their  countiy  for  Rome,  and  erected, 
partly  fh>m  policy,  many  splendid  worics 
of  architecture.  Agrippa  built  temples 
(the  Pantheon),  aqueducts  and  theatres. 
Private  habitations  were  adorned  with 
columns  and  marble.  Splendid  villas 
were  built,  of  which  the  rich  Romans 
often  poss^sed  several.  The  interior  was 
adorned  with  works  of  art,  obtained  fit>m 
Greece.  The  walls  were  covered  with 
thin  marble  plates,  or  were  painted,  and 
divided  into  panes,  in  the  middle  of  which 
were  represented  mytholo^cal  or  historic 
cal  subjects.  They  were  mo  surrounded 
with  the  most  elegant  borders.  These 
borders  were  what  we  call  grotesques. 
Almost  all  the  successors  of  Augustus 
embellished  the  city  more  or  less,  erected 
splendid  palaces  andtemp]e8,and  adorned, 
like  Adrian,  even  the  conquered  coqntri^ 
with  them.  Constantine  the  Crreat  trans- 
ferred the  imperial  residence  firom  Rome 
to  Constantinople,  so  that  nothing  m(Mre 
was  done  for  the  embellishment  of  Rome. 
— But.  at  the  time  when  the  Romans  re- 
ceived the  art  firom  the  Greeks,  it  had 
dready  fost,  among  the  latter,  its  perfoe- 


tion  and  purity.  In  Rome,  it  rose,  indeed, 
in  a  short  time,  to  its'  former  hei^t,  but 
soon  degenerated,  with  the  contmually- 
incieasing  magnificence  of  the  emperors, 
int6  extravamice  of  ornament  About 
this  time,  the  Roman  or  Comlwmte  ^himn 
originated,  which  was  erioployed  in  tiem- 
plc»  and  ^lendid  buikiings.  In  the  time 
of  Nero,  whose  golden  palace  is  celebra- 
ted, the  exterior  and  interior  of  the  bnild- 
kip  were  profuse^  adorned.  Adrian, 
who  encouraged  artists  as  much  as  possi- 
Ue,  was  not  able  to  restore  a  noble  and 
simple  taste  in  architecture;  .  Instead  of 
imitating  the  beautiful  models  already 
existing,  the  endeavor,  in  his  time,  was  to 
invent  new  styles,  and  to  embellish  the 
beautkiil  more  and  more«  Now  originated 
the  many  curved  and  twisted  ornaments, 
the  high  pedest^  under  the  e'olomiis,  the 
numerous  bass-reliefs  on  the  exterior  of 
buildings,  the  ftutings  of  the  columns,  the 
reduction  Of  the  some  according  to  a 
curved  line,  the  coupled .  columns,  the 
reduced  pilasters  behind  the  colunms,  the 
small  columns  between  laiver  ones,  the 
round  and  cut  pedimentB,  and  the  concave 
fiiezes.  Thus  the  art  was  practised  firx>m 
the  time  of  Vespasian  to  the  reign  of  the 
Antonines.  Works  were  produced,  in  this 
period,  which  may  still  be  considered  as 
master-meces,  but  which  want  the  great 
and  noble  style  of  die  Greeka  in  the 
provinces,  taste  became  stiH  more  corrupt. 
Architecture  declined  continually  after 
the  Antonines;  more  omaments  were 
continually  added,  which  is  proved  par- 
ticularljr  by  the  airdi  of  the  gMswdths^  so 
ealled,  m  Rome.  Alexander  Severus,  in- 
deed^  hlhiself  a  connoisseur,  did  some- 
thing^ for  its  improvement,  but  it  rapklly 
dechned  under  his  successors.  The  build- 
ings of  this  time  are  either  overchai^ed 
with  mean  and  trifling  ornaments,  as  those 
of  Pabnyra,  erected  about  260  A.  D.,  or 
they  border  on  the  rude,  like  those  of 
Rome,  erected  under  Constantine.  Little 
was  done,  under  the  following  en[q)erors, 
for  the  embeihshment  of  the  cities^  on 
account  of  the  continually  disturbed  state 
of  the  enmire.  Justinian,  however,  buik 
much.  His  principal  edifice  was  the 
church  of  St.  Sophia,  at  Constantboiople. 
The  beautiftil  works  of  ancient  architect- 
ure were  ahnest  entirely  destroved  by  the 
Goths,  Vandals,  and  other  barbarians,  in 
Italy,  Spain^  Greece,  Asia  and  Africa; 
and  whatever  escaped  destruction  re- 
mained in  neglecL  Theodoric,  king  of 
the  Ostrogoths,  a  firiend  of  the  arts,  en- 
deavored to  preserve  and  restore  the  an- 
cient buildingB,  and  even  erected  several 
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new  ones,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  to 
be  seen  in  Rarenna  and  Verona.  We 
may  consider  this  period  as  the  era  of  the 
ori^  of  modem  art  We  see  a  new  style 
takmg  place  of  the  ancient  classical  ar- 
chitecture^ and  oTentually  extending  as  ^u 
as .  the  conquests  of  the  tioths,  t£at>tigh 
Italy,  France,  Spain,  Portucal,  a  put  of 
Gennany,.an4  even  to  England,  whither, 
however,  the  Goths  did  not  penetrate. 
Whether  this  modem  architecture,  which 
is  cdled  Goihk^  originated  fitim  the  Oer- 
mans,  is  not  depict.  We  find,  in  the, 
buildings  erected  imder  Theodoric,  noth- 
ing attempted  but  simpHcity,  strength, 
and  the  display  of  national  taste  in  their 
exterior  (the  interipr  is  unknown  to  us). 
But  the  buildings  erected  during  the 
Lombard  dominion  m  Italy  (fit»n  568), 
and  all  the  toonastic  architecture  of  that 
timie,  have  been  ertoneously  called  €hthie» 
Since  the  error  was  perceived,  it  has  been 
distinguished,  by  the  name  of  the  old 
CroGdCj  from  the  proper  Qothic,  which  is 
called  the  fiio<iam^Cromtc.  The  Lombards 
entertained  no  respect  ^  for  andquities, 
and  neither  spared  nor  preserved  them. 
Whatever  they  buik  was  tasteless  and 
faulty.  On  th<^  exterior  of  their  churches 
they  placed  sinall  semicircular  columns; 
and  small  pillars  in  a  row  along  the  cor- 
nice of  the  pedimeqts;  in  the  interior, 
coarse  pillars  united  by  semicircular 
arches;  the  small  windows  and  doors 
were  &iished  with  sonicircles ;.  the.col- 
tunns,  capitals  and  arches  were  often 
overiaid  with  incongruous  sculptme;  the 
roofi  of  the  naves  covered  with  beams 
and  boards,  which  wer6  afterwaitls 
changed  into  arches,  and,  on  this  account, 
often  requ'n-ed  arched  buttresses  on  the 
outside.  This  Lombard  style  in  ardii- 
tecture  cleariy  proves  the  decline  of  sci- 
ence and  art  It  was  employed,  in  the  I7th 
century,  in  Pavia,  the  chief  ci^r  of  the 
Lombard  kingdom,  in  the  ereedolaof  the 
churches  of  St  John  «id  St  Michael ;  at 
Parma,,  in  the  church  of  St  John ;  at 
Berganio,  in  the  church  of  St  Julia;  in 
the  ehapel  of  Altenotting,  in  Bavaria ;  in 
the  castle  of  Nuremberg,  in  the  Scottish 
church  at  Ratisbon,  &c.  The  architects 
driven  from  Constantinople  (Bvzanthun) 
were  the  first  who  combined  with  it  the  use 
of  the  Ionic  pedestals  and  colunms^  pro- 
vided with  capitals  formed  accordmg  to 
theur  own  taste,  among  which  were  twist- 
ed dnes.  In  this  Lombard-Byzantine  style 
were  erected  the  catliedrals  of  Bamberg, 
Worms  and  Mentz,  also  the  church  Min- 
iate al  Monte,  near  Florence,  and  Uie 
most  ancient  part  of  the  minster  of  Stras- 


btvg.  Cupolas  were  afterwaids  added, 
aa  used  in  th^  Esat,  and  these,  as  well  as 
the  tasteless  capitals,  and  the  many  slen- 
der pillars  and  minareti^  of  which  we 
often  see  2  rows^  one  on  another,  indicate 
the  proper  Byzantine  or  Oriental  style  of 
architecture.  In  this  style  were  erected, 
besides  the  church  of  St  Sophia  in  Con- 
stantinople, and  oth^  the  church  of  St 
Mark,  in  Venice,  the  Baptisterium  and 
die  cathedral  of  Pisa,  and  the  church  of 
St  Vitalis,  in  Ravenna.  The  Nomaans, 
who  had  Settled  in  SicOv,  buOt  the  cathe- 
dral of  Messina  )mcftk  the  ftmndation  of 
an  old  temple,-^  nuge  but  tasteless  edi- 
fice, in  which,  by  means  of  the  changes 
made  in  diftbrent  centuries,  we  may 
observe,  at  the  same  time,  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  art  The  Vandals,  Alans,  Suevi 
and  Visigoths  had  penetrated  into  Spain 
and  Portugal:  the  Arabs  and  Moors  ex- 
pelled them  in  the  8th  century,  and  de- 
stroyed the  kingdom  of  die  Goths,  tht 
Mussulman  conquerors  had,  at  that  time, 
almost  exclusive  possession  of  the  arts 
and  sciences.  Saracen  architects  rose  in 
Greece,  Italy,  Sicily,  tad  other  countries: 
after  some  time,  many  Christians,  partic- 
ularly Greeks,  joined  them,  and  mnned 
toffetner  a  fraternity,  who  kept  secret  the 
niTes  of  their  art,  and  whose  members 
recognised  one  another  by  particular 
signs.  (See  Frttmasons.)  At  this  peri- 
od, three  difi^nt  styles  of  architecture 
jM^vailed— th^  Arabian,  a  peculiar  style, 
Ibrmed  after  Greek  models ;  the  Moor- 
ish, which  oi^ihated  in  Spain,  oUt  of 
the  remains  of  Roman  edifices;  and  the 
nmdem  GrOthic,  which  originated  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  Visigoths,  in  Spain, 
through  die  mixture  ofthe  Aralnan  and 
Moorish  architecture,  and  fiourished  firom 
the  11th  until  the  15th  century.  The  2 
first  sQrles  difter  but  little  fix)m  each  other: 
the  Moorish  snrle  is  principally  distin- 
ffuished  fix>m  the  A^rabian  by  o^es  m 
die  form  of  a  horse-shoe.  But  the  Gothic, 
or  old  German,  is  very  di^rent  Swin- 
burne mentions  the  fbUovring  marks  of  dis- 
tincdon:  The  Gothic  arches  are  pointed; 
the  Arabian,  circular :  the  Gothic  churches 
have  pointed  and  straifht  towers;  thfs 
mosques  terminate  in  globes,  and  have 
here  and  there  minarets,  covered  with  a 
ball  nr  a  cone:  the  Arabian  walls  are 
adorned  with  Mosaic  and  stuoco,  which 
we  find  in  no  ancient  church  in  the 
Gothic  style.  The  Gothic  columifs  often 
stand  united  in  groups,  over  which  is 
placed  a  very  low  entablature,  upon  which 
arches  are  erected;  or  the  arches  stand 
immediately  upon  the  eapkals  of  the  coH 
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iiniiiB.  The  Arabian  and  Mooriali  cbl^ 
linua  are  single,  and  if,  by  chanee,  they 
are  placed  close  together,  in  order  to  sup- 
port a  very  heavy  part  of  the  building^ 
they  never  touch  one  another;  but  the 
arches  ore  supported  by  a  stout  and  thick 
arch  below,  if,  in  an  Arabian  building,  4 
columns  are  united,  it  is  by  a  low,  square 
wall  at  the  bottom,  between  the<  columns. 
The  Ciothic  churches  are  extremely  fisht 
buildingB :  they  have  large  windows,  often 
with  variegated  panes.  In  the  Arabian 
mosquei^  me  ceiung  is  mostly  low ;  their 
win<u)ws  are  of  less  neight,  and  oiflen  cov- 
ered with  carvings;  so  that  the  light  is 
received  less  through  them  than  through 
the  cupola  and  the  qpened  doors.  The 
entrance  ot  a  Glothic  ehureh  is  a  deep 
arch,  diminishing  towards  the  interior  of 
the  buQding,  and  adorned  on  the  side- 
walli  with  statues,  columns,  niche?  find 
otheir  ornaments ;  but  those  of  the  mosques^ 
and  of  other  Arabian,  and  even  Moor- 
ish buildings,  are  shallow,  and  made  in  the 
same  manner  as  doors  are  at  present. 
jBesid^  Swinburne  observes,  that,  among 
the  dif»rent  Arabian  eapitak  which  he 
saw,  he  found  none  resemblb^g,  in  design 
and  arran|(ement,  those  which  we  find  in 
the  Gothic  churches  of  England*  and 
France.  The  Moorii^  architecture  ap- 
pears in  all  its  splendor  in  the  ancient 
palace  of  the  Mohammedan  monarcha 
at  Grenada,  which  i»  called  the  w227^Am6m, 
or  rtd-kousty  and  which  resembles  more  a 
fiiiry  palace  than  a  work  of  human  hands. 
The  character  of  the  Arabian  architecture 
was  ligfatness  and  splendor.  Rich  orna- 
ments, and  lightness  in  the  single  parts, 
render  it  agreeable  to  the  eye.  The 
modem  Gothic  architecture,  which  ori^- 
bated  in  the  attempts  of  Byzantme  artists 
to  cover  the  coarseness  and  heaviness  of 
the  old  Gothic  bv  an  appearance  of  light- 
ness, excites  the  ima^iation  by  its  richly- 
adorned  arches,  its  distant  perspective, 
and  its  religious  dimness,  proauoed  by  its 
painted  vnndovirs.  It  retiuned,  fiom  the 
old  Ck>thic  architecture,  the  high,  bold 
arch^  the  firm  and  strong  walls;  but  it 
disguised  them  under  vomtes,  flowers, 
niches,  little  pierced  towers,  so  that  ^ey 
appear  to  be  light  and  weak,  Afierwards. 
the  arclutects  went  still  farther,  and 
pierced  the  laive,  high  towers,  so  that  ^ 
stahrs  appear  hangmg  in  the  aur;  they 

gave  to  the  vnndows  an  extraoidinaiy 
eiffht,  and  adorned  the  buildhig  itself 
with  statues.  This  style,  ui  whi^h  many 
ahurches,  oonvents  and  diibeys  were 
ereetad,  was  formed  m  Spain,  and  thence 
4itended  over  France,  England  ttid  G«^ 


many  w^The  Germans  wei%  tmacquainted 
with  architecture  until  the  time  of  Char- 
lemagne. He  introduced  from  Italy  to 
Germany  the  Byzantine  style,  then  com- 
mon* AftejrWords,  the  Ar&3)ian  architect- 
tms  had  some  influence  upon  that  of  the 
western  nations;  for  the  German  art 
shows  its  characteristics^  in  the  pointed 
arches,  aiid  the  buttresses,  &c.  This  was 
imited  with  the  Byzantine  style,  to  which, 
in  general,  they. still  adhered,  and  thus 
originated  a  mixed  sU'le,  which  maintain- 
ed itself  until  ^e  middle  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury. Then  began  the  modem  Grothic  or 
German  style,  which  we  may  also  call 
the  roTfionhc,  since  it  was  formed  by  the 
romantic  roirit  of  the  middle  ages.  Grow- 
ing up  in  Germany,  it  obtained  its  perf^M;- 
tion  in  the  towers  oftlie  minster  of  Stros- 
burg  (see  ^Rn8Ur)i  ^  the  cadiedral  of 
Cologne,  in  the  church  of  St.  Stephen  in 
Vienna,  the  cathedral  of  Erfurt,  the  church 
of  St.  Sebaldus  in  Nurembei^,  the  ehurch 
of  St.  Elizabeth  ih  Marburg,  &c.,  and 
extended  itself  from  licence  to  France, 
England,  Spain  and  Italy.  The  German 
architecture  shows  also  the  influences  of 
climate  and  religion,  partieolariy  in  the 
churches!  The  slender  columns,  always 
tmited  in  groups,  rise  to  a  lofly  height, 
resembling  the  ffiants  of  tlie  grove,  in 
whose  duk  sh^de  the  ancient  Teuton 
used  to  build  his  altar.  In  the  cJdaro 
0scuto  of  the  domo,  the  soul,  divested  of 
earthhr  thoughts,  must  collect  itself,  and 
rise,  fike  the  dome,  lo  its  Maker.  The 
<lecorations  of  the  ancient  Christian 
churches  are  by  no  means  an  accidental  or- 
namenti  They  speak  a  figurative,  religious 
language  ;ima  at  the  tal>emacle,  or  <mori' 
Urn,  over  the  altar,  where  the  pyx  is  kept, 
the  whole  temple  is  presented,  in  minia- 
ture, to  the  view  of  the  beholder.  In  tliese 
edifices,  every  one  fnust  admire  the  accu- 
rate proportions,  the  bold  yet  regular  con- 
striction, the  unwearied  industry,  the 
jgrandeur  of  the  bold  masses  on  the  exte- 
rior, and  the  severe  dignity  in  the  inte- 
rior, which  excites  feelings  of  devotion  in 
every  spectator.  We  must,  tlierelbre, 
ascnbe  to  the  German  architecture  more 
symboRcal  than  hieroglyphic  eloquence 
and  dignity.  (See  Goistenoble  On  old 
Gmman  Arffdudurt  and  its  Or^'?t,  HaHe, 
181S;  Rumohr's  Frofrmerits  of  a  History 
of  Arddtecturef  in  Schlegers  German 
Museum,  1813^  March  number,  &c.) — 
The  Italians  disengaged  themselves,  by 
little  and  litde,  from  the  Byzantine  taste. 
Even  in  the  11th  century,  Byzantine 
architects  built  the  cathedral  of  Pisa  and 
the  church  of  St.  Mark  in  Venice.    But^ 
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in  the  13th  century,  a  Gennan  ardiitect, 
named  HHUam  (Guglielmo),  and,  in  the 
Idth,  Jacob,  with  the  surname  Ctqfo,  who 
died  in  1262,  and  his  pupil  or  eon,  Arnold 
are  mentioned  as  hairing  built  churches 
and  convents  in  Florence.  The  modem 
Gothic  st^le  passed  fix)m  the  churches  and 
sbbeys  to^e  casdes,  palaces,  bridges  and 
city  gates,  many  of  which  were  built  in 
this  manner;  e.  g.,  in  Milan,  1&  city  gates 
of  marble,  and  sevenJ  new  palaces ;  in 
Padua,  7  bridges,  and  3  new  palaces ;  in 
Genoa,  2  docks  and  a  splendid  aqueduct ; 
and  the  town  of  Asti,  in  1280,  almost  en- 
tirely. Architecture  was  continually  im- 
proving in  Italy,  particularly  in  the  14th 
century.  Gateazzo  Visconti  finished  the 
^reat  bridffe  at  Pavia,  and  built  a  palace 
which  hao-not  then  its  equal.  About  the 
same  time,  the  famous  citthedral  of  Milan 
was  erected.  ^  The  marquises  of  Este 
erected  handsome  edifices  at  Ferrara,  and 
Albert  the  splendid  palace  at  Belmore. 
In  Bologila,  the  great  church  of  St.  Pe^ 
trpnius  was  begun,  and,  in  Florence,  the, 
famous  -tower  of  the  cathedral  Hie  15th 
century,  in  which  the  study  of  ancient 
architecture*  was  revived,  was  greatly  dis- 
tinguii^ed.  The  dukes  of  Ferrara,  Bor^ 
so  and  Ercole  of  Elste,  were  active  pat- 
rons of  architecture.  Duke  Francesco 
embellished  Milan  with  the  ducal  palace, 
the  castle  Porta  di  Giove,  the  hospital  and 
other  edifices.  Ludovico  Sfonza  erected 
the  buildings  of  the  University  at  Pavia 
and  the  hospital  of  Milan*  The  PQp^ 
adorned  Rome,  and  Lorenzo  de'  Medici, 
Floreiu^,  with  splendid  buildings.  The 
artbts  returned  to  the  monuments  of  an- 
tiquity, and  studied  their  beautifiil  forms 
and  just  proportions.  The  most  illustri- 
ous architects  of  this  dme  were  Filippo 
Bnmelleschi,  who  bulk,  at  Florence,  the 
dome  of  the  cathedral,  the  church  S» 
Spirito,  and  the  palace  Pitti,  besideamany 
edifices  at  Milan,  Pisa,  Pesaro  and  Man- 
tua ;  Battista  Alberti,  who  wrote,  at  the 
same  time,  on  architecture;  Michelozzi 
firamante,  who  commenced  the  building 
of  8t  Peter's;  Michael  Aneelo  Buona- 
rotti,  who  ereeted  its  magnificent  dome ; 
and  Giocondo,  who  built  much  in  France, 
and  afterwards  directed,  with  Raphael, 
the  building  of  the  church  of  St,  Peter's. 
These  were  followed  by  others,  who  pro- 
ceeded in  thd]^  spirit — Palladio,  Sca- 
mozzi,  Serlio,  Barozzio,  known  by  the 
name  of  VignoUu  Tiiey  are  the  founders 
of  the  existing  taste  in  architecture.  That, 
however,  they  studied  their  an  in  those 
works  of  antiquity  which  had  already  de- 
viated firom  the  early  purity  and  elevated 


mndeur,  is  evident  in  thdr  buiMBnfi^ 
ixxmi  the  ma^y  curved  and  twisted  orna- 
ments, the  circular,  irregular  and  cut 
pediments,  the  coupled  columns,  high 
pedestals,  and  other  things,  which  were 
unknown  to  architecture  at  the  tira^  of 
Pericles.  Thus  a  new  period  in  archi- 
tecture had  begun  in  Italy.  Italian  mas- 
ters, and  young  artists  sent  to  Italy,  in- 
troduced the  Homan  ta^  into  finreign 
countri^  which  gradually  supplanted  the 
Gothic— -Since  3iat  .  time,  architecture 
has  experienced  different  destinies  in  dif- 
ferent countries.  It  has  risen  and  de- 
clined ^  different  periods ;  yet  laudable 
attempts  have  been  made,  in  recent  times, 
to  advance  it  to  its  true  perfection,  though 
we  cannot  affirm  that  they  have  succeed- 
ed every  where. — In  Ameriea,  the  pure 
Grecian  architecture  is  gradually  prevail- 
ing, either  because  this  style  is/ounded 
on  plainer  principles  than  the  others,  or 
because  the  Grecian  really  deserves  to 
be  called  a  rgmfriteoii  sMe,  since  it  is 
better  adapted  than  ^e  Gothic  to  small 
buildings,  and  does  not  require  lar^  and 
splendid  edifices  (a  ^reat  number  of 
which  can  'never  exist  in  a  democracy), 
in  order  to  display  all  its  beauty.  (For 
an  accoun;  of  modem  architecture  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  see  the  respective  arti- 
cles.) 

Aj&cHivEs ;  a  collection  of  written  doc- 
uments, cont^dning  the  ri^ts,  privileges, 
claimi^  treaties,  constitutions^  &e.j  St  a 
familv,  corporation,  commumty,  city  or 
kingdom ;  also,  the  place  where  such 
documents  are  kept  There  are,  accord- 
ingly, private  and  public  or  state  archives. 
Aichives  were  known  among  the  most 
ancient  people.  The  Israelites,  Gree^ 
and  Romans  had  them  in  their  tenq^les, 
and  the  Chrisdans,  at  first,  preserved  im- 
portant manuscri|>ts  with  the  sacred  ves- 
sels and  relics^  till  proper  places  were 
assigned  to  th^m.  Those  governments 
which  transact  every  thing  by  writing 
have,  of  course,  much  larger  archives  than 
others;  thus  the  archives  in  eveiy  braucii 
of  government  in  Prussia  and  Austria  are 
immense. — ^According  to  Wa^^einseliiis, 
the  archives  of  the  German  empire  contain 
very  few  documents  before  tne  time  of 
die  emperor  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg  (who 
was  elected  in  1273J,  or  even  of  the  sub- 
sequent century.  At  the  end  of  the  15th 
centuiy,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th, 
under  Maximilian  I,  tne  ardnves  of  the 
empiie  received  a  new  fi>rm,  and  have 
been  preserved  with  great  care.  Some 
histonane^  (e.  g.,  Schnndt,  m  his  History  of 
the  Germans)^  have  made  the  most  diligent 
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imd  praiseworthy  use  of  them.  The 
modern  archives  of  Pmaeia  are  exoel- 
lently  arranged ;  pfohobly  none  are  so 
complete  in  respect  to  statistical  matters. 
The  Engli^  have  been  so  careful  in  pre* 
serving  their  archives,  that  other  Euro* 
peto  nations  have  often  found  documents 
higlily  important  to  themselves  in  Lon- 
don. In  France,  the  archives  were  dis- 
persed all  over  the  country  till  the  revo- 
lution, when,  by  law  of  SepL  7,  J790,  they 
were  pat  in  a  common  place  of  deposit, 
afler  a  veiy  large  quantity  of  documents 
had  been  destroyed.  This  immense  col- 
lection of  pubtic  acts  is  now.  in  the  an- 
cient hotel  Soubise,  au  Marais,  in  Paris. 
The  laws  of  Oct  10, 1793,  and  Feb.  90, 
179S^  put  the  whde  management  of  the 
archives  on  a  systematic  footing.  In 
1814,  June  6,  the  archives  of  tlie  navr 
and  the  war  departments  were  organized, 
in  order  to  pr^rve  the  histori<»l  docu- 
ments, miMtary  memoirs,  plans  and  mapfs 
&C.  The  archives  of  the  U.  States  are 
easily  accessible,  and  proper  recommen- 
dation will  open  them  to  any  one  who 
wants  to  use  tnem  for  scientific  pui^foses. 

Archons  ;  the  highest  magistrates  in 
Athens.  (See  MUtu)  The  Jews,  also, 
had  arohon9  in  their  captivity. 

AacnTTAS  of  Tarentum  ;  a  fiunous 
Pythagorean,  renowned  as  a  truly  wise 
man,  a  great  mathematician,  statesman 
and  general.  He  devoted  himself  at 
Metapontum,  to  the  study  of  the  Pythag- 
oreui  philosophy.  Bemg  the  contem- 
porary of  Plato  (Olympiad  96;  400  K  C.\ 
he  must  have  hved  a  oentiiry  later  than 
Pvthagoras,  and  was  still  alive  when 
Plato  travelled  to  Sicily.  Hence  he  can- 
not be  reffarded  as  the  instrueter  of  Phi- 
lolaus,  who  was  older ;  and  still  less  as 
the  immediate  scholar  of  Pythagoras. 
The  invention  of  the  analytic  method  in 
mathematics  is  ascribed  to  him,  as  well 
as  the  solution  of  many  geometrical  and 
mechanical  problems.  He  also  construct* 
ed  an  automaton  (a  flying  pigeon).  Per- 
haps he  was  also  the  inventor  of  the  cate- 
gories in  philosophy.  It  is,  however,  still 
undecided  whetner  Aristotle's  work  on 
the  ten  categories  is  drawn  fit)m  his  work 
or  forged.  Horace  mentions  him,  in  one 
of  his  poems,  as  having  been  drowned 
on  the  coast  of  Apulia. 

Arckeivholz,  John,  the  historian,  wsa 
bom,  1695,  in  Svtredish  Finland,  and^ied 
1777,  at  Stockhohn.  He  vnrote  M^oires 
concememt  Christine,  Reim  de  la  Sakdt^ 
Amsterdam,  1751--60,  4  vols.  4to. 

Ar^oiv,  Jean  Claude  El^onore  d',  in« 
ventor  of  the  floating  batteries  for  the 
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attack  of  Gibraltar,  bom,  1732;  at  Pontar- 
lier,  was  designed  for  the  church,  but  his 
father,  a  lawyer,  yielded  to  the  decide 
inclination  of  his  son  for  mititary  science. 
He  was  received  into  the  military  school 
at  jMezi^res,  1754,  and,  the  following 
year,  into  the  coips  of  engineers.  .  In  the 
seven  years'  war,  he  higbfy  distibgui^ed 
himseU^  particulariy  at  the  defence  of 
Casse],  in  1761.  In  1774,  he  was  em- 
ployed in  drawing  a  map  of  the  Jura  and 
the  Vosges,  and,  taexp^lite  the  labor,  he 
invented  a  new  mode  of  shading,  much 
superior  to  the  common  one.  He  was 
gifted  with  an  inventive  imagination  and 
an  unwearied  activity.  He  wrote  mucli, 
and  in  all  hie  vnritings,  which  are  read 
vrith  pleasure  in  spite  of  their  incorrect 
style,  we  find  a  nchness  of  ideas,  and 
traces  of  a  splendid  ffenius.  In  1780,  he 
invented  the  floating  batteries.  The  jeal- 
ousy and  distmion  of  the  French  and 
Spffliish  generals  alone  prevented  the 
event  ^m  answering  his  expectation. 
Elliot,  who  directed  the  defence  of  Gib- 
raltar, did  foil  justice  to  the  inventor. — 
At  the  invasion  of  Holland,  under  Du- 
mouriez,  he  took  several  places,  inchidirig 
Breda.  He  then  went  into  retirement, 
where  he  wrote  his  last  and  best  work, 
the  result  of  all  the  rest, — OmjsiiUraHons 
MQitaires  d  PoUUmiea  iur  leg  fhrtiJica- 
iionSf  (Military  atia  Political  Considera- 
tions on  Fortifications).  The  first  consul 
placed  him  in  the  senate  in  1799,  and  he 
died  July  1, 1800. 

Arcoita;  the  most  northern  pomt  of 
Germany  (if  Prussia  Proper  is  not  in- 
cluded ther^n):  the  north-eastern  prom- 
ontory of  the  island  Rftgen,  in  the  parish 
Ahenkirchen,  upon  the  peninsula  Wittow^ 
consisting  of  chalk,  flint  and  petri&ctiims. 
Here  was  formeriy  situated  me  old  Van- 
dal castle,  with  the  chief  temple  of  the 
god  Swantewit,  who  was  highly  ven- 
erated by  all  the  Sclavonians  in  North 
Germany,  and  whose  worship  king  Wol- 
demar  I  of  Denmarii  put  an  end  to,  by 
capturing  the  castle,  in  1168.  The  coun- 
try is  deli^htfol  and  fertile.  The  shores 
are  precipitous  and  abrupt,  and  verv  pic- 
tureeque.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  old  Her- 
thasburg,  in  the  holy  flrove  of  Hertha, 
may  vet  be  seen  the  deep  kike  which 
served  for  ablutions  and  secret  sacrifices. 
Travellers  firequently  visit  the  island, 
which,  on  account  of  its  seclusion^ 
abounds  v?ith  old  and  marvelkms  tales. 
(See  R&gen,)  Lately,  a  fight-house  has 
been  erectect  on  the  promont<^  of  A. 
by  the  Prosdan  government 

AaooT ;  a  large  district  of  Hmdoeiaii. 
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It  wt0  fonnerly  indeDendent,  but^  smpe 
1803;  it  has  been  under  the  Britiab  de* 
minion.  The  exports  consist  chiefly  of 
arrack,  pei^>er,  pahnirBhs,  received  from 
Ceylon,  Travancore  and  Prince  of  Wales's 
island. 

AacoT  (andently  •4rea<i,  BegjtB  SortE^ 
and  Soromandala) ;  a  city  of  Hindostan, 
capital  of  the  Camatic,  on  the  Peliar,  57 
mSes  W.  a  W.  of  Madias;  Ion.  79^  29^ 
£.;  lat.l2^52^N.  The  fort  is  a  mile  in 
circumference.  The  city  is  extensive, 
and  manufactuies  coarse  cotton  cloth. 
Hyder  Ali  cained  poedession  of  it  Sept. 
30, 1780,  a&rhaving  defeated  the  Eng- 
liab,  who  had  possessed  it  since  1760. 

Arctic  ;  an  epithet  given  to  the  north 

»le,  or  the  pole  raised  above  our  horizon. 

is  called  Uie  arctic  poUj  on  account  of 
the  constelladon  of  the  Little  Bear^  in 
Greek  called  ^^m,  the  last  star  in  the 
tail  whereof  points  out  the  north  pole. — 
j^rdie  dnU  is  a  lesser  circle  of  the  sphere, 
pandlel  to  the  equator,  and  29^  2&  distant 
m>m  the  north  pole,  from  whence  its 
name.  This  and  its  opposite,  the  ant- 
arctic (q.  v.),  are  caUed  tkt  two  polar  dr^ 
c2e«,  and  may  be  conceived  to  be  de- 
scribed by  the  motion  of  the  poles  of  the 
ecliptic  round  the  poles  of  the  equator,  or 
of  the  worid. 

Arcturus;  a  fixed  star  of  the  first 
roai^tude,  in  the  constellation  of  Arc- 
tophylax  or  Bodtes. 

Arctus  (Greek,  ^ro$) ;  a  name  given 
by  the  Greeks  to  2  consteUations,  called, 
by  the  Latins,  Ursa  {mqjor  and  mtnor),  and 
by  us,  the  Bear  (great  and  little),  ^ 

Arcuation  ;  £e  method  of  raisinff,  by 
layers,  such  trees  as  cannot  be  raised  from 
seed.  The  process  consists  in  bending 
to  the  ground  the  branches  which  spring 
fix>m  the  ofBsets  or  stools,  after  they  are 
planted.  Arcuation  is  based  on  this  prin- 
ciple in  vegetable  life,  that  the  plant  de- 
pends chiefly  upon  external  influences, 
and  that  a  part,  which  now  has  become  n 
branch  by  the  influence  of  air,  may  be 
easily  turned  mto  a  root  by  the  influence 
of  the  earth.  In  fiict,  alleys  of  trees  have 
been  made,  which,  after  growing  to  a 
consideiable  size,  have  had  the  branches 
tiuned  into  the  ground,  and  the  roots  to- 
wards the  sky.  The  former,  after  a 
while,  became  roots,  and  the  latter  put 
forth  foliage.  In  the  animal  kingdom, 
such  great  changes  do  not  appear  to  take 
place ;  yet  some  parts  may  be  turned  into 
others. 

ARDicHX,  d^partement  de  P ;  a  dejMut- 
niem  in  the  south  of  France,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhone.     It  contains  1836 


square  miles,  and  had,  in  1828,  a  popuk« 
tion  of  328,419. 

Ardsnices  ;  a  chain  of  mountains  cov- 
ered with  woods,  between  the  Mouse  and 
the  Moselle,  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Lux* 
emburg.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  the 
wood  of  A.  comprehended  a  large  part  of 
Qallia  Belgica,  and,  according  to  Csesar, 
extended  from  the  Rhine,  throu^  the 
country  of  Treves,  to  the  territory  of  the 
RemiL  More  than  20  rivers  and  brooks 
take  their  rise  in  it  The  mines  are  no 
longer  worked  for  iron,  copper,  and  Uio 
precbus  metals.  Sheep  are  raised  here 
m  considerable  numbers,  and  the  country 
aflbrds  much  game. — ^The  name  i^  is 
derived  torn  the  Celtic  ar^  in,  and  duanr- 
no,  well  ot  God.^In  a  wider  sense,  the 
mountains  extending  fi-om  the  former 
French  Hainault  to  the  Moselle  are 
called  A» ;  whence,  also,  a  department  in 
the  north-eastern  part  of  France,  ccmtain- 
jng  about  2100  square  miles  and  281,624 
inhabitants,  the  chief  city  of  which  is 
M^^res,  has  the  same  name. 

Ardet:  the  chain  of  mountains  ex- 
tending along  the  Ruhr,  in  the  county 
of  Marie,  fipom  Fr6denberg  to  Volmarstein. 
It  consists  of  rouffh  sandstone,  above 
which  are  masses  of  coal.  This  mineral 
is  ver^  important  in  this  }>opuloii8  manu- 
fecturing  region.  The  ruins  of  a  castle, 
where  the  counts  of  Ardey  dwelt  in  the  7th 
century,  are  still  to  be  seen  in  this  moun- 
tain. 

Are;  a  superficial  sauare  measure  in 
France,  substituted  for  the  former  square 
rod*  It  con«8ts  of  1076.44  English  square 
feet  The  10th  part  of  an  are  is  called  a 
dedare,  and  the  100th  a  ceniiare,  Decare 
is  a  surfece  often  ares. 

Area  (fix>m  the  Latin,  in  which  it  signi- 
fied, first,  a  threshing-floor ;  later,  a  vacant 
place  bounded  on  all  udes,  or  before  a 

gublic  building) ;  in  geometry,  the  super- 
cial  contents  of  anv  figure ;  in  geogra- 
phy, the  contents  of  any  siu-fece.  The 
amoimt  of  the  oceanic  area  of  our  globe 
is  1604^2,000  square  miles ;  and  of  the 
diflerent  parts  of  the  worid  as  follows :— - 

•qaare  miles. 

Polynesia,  >  Oceanica.  J  •  *  '  '  ^^'^^ 
Australasia,  (  "ceamca,  ^  3,000,000 

Asia, 11,500,000 

Europe,    3,020,000 

Afiica, 8,000,000 

America,  Greenland,  &c   .  .  13,220^000 

Amount  of  land  area, .....  38,840,000 
This,  with  the  oceanic  area,    160,152,000 
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From  which  it  a]^)eai8,  that  the  sorftce 
of  the  land  on  our  globe  does  not  amount 
to  the  one  fourth  part  of  the  entire  super- 
ficies of  the  earths  Vmy  interesting  tanles 
on  tlie  areas  of  the  dinerent  zones,  seas 
and  countries,  with  valuable  remarks  on 
the  same,  have  been  given  to  the  public 
in  Mr.  Darby's  View  of  the  U.  States, 
historical,  geofpmhical  and  statistical; 
Philadelphia,  188b.  The  areas  given 
above,  as  well  as  those  which  follow,  tar^ 
taken  from  his  work.  We  shoidd  metir 
tion,  however,  that  they  are  diflTerently  es- 
timated by  other  writers. 

The  torrid  Tjmt  amtaku  land  in 

M.  milai. 

Asia, 3,000,000 

Australasia, 1,000,000 

Polynesia,  or  Oceanica,    ....     100,000 

Africa, 5,000,000 

South  and  North  America, .  .  .  4,500,000 

Total,    13,600,000 

Land  area  qf  the  totdhem  temperate  zone. 

Australasia,    1,400,000 

Africa, 640,000 

South  America, 1,520,000 

Tot^ .  3,560,000 

Land  area  qf  the  northern  temperate  zone. 

Asia, : 7,600,000 

Europe^ 3,020,000 

North  America,  Greenland,  &c  5,000,000 
Africa, 2,360,000 

Total, 17,960,000 

Land  area  m  the  northern  polar  circle. 

Asia, 900,000 

Europe, 20,000 

North  America,  Greenland,  &c.  2,600,000 

Total, 3,520,000 

Land  area  in  the  southern  polar 

circUy 200,000 

But  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  are,  in 
rrality,  200,000  square  miles  of  land 
withm  the  antarctic  circle. 

Arelas,  or  Abeultum  ;  the  present 
Aries ;  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of 
Gallia  NariMnensis,  situated  on  the  Rhone. 
It  was  a  &vorite  place  of  die  Romans, 
and  hence  called  UaUvta  Roma,  A.  was 
the  chief  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Arelat 
or  Aries,  which  consisted  of  the  duchy 
of  Buivund^,  with  Provence,  and  existed 
foit  a  shoit  time  in  the  9th  century.  (See 
Surgundu.\ 

Arembero  ;  a  place  with  490  mhabit* 
ants,  in  the  mountains  of  the  Eiiel,  near 
Coloffne,  now  betonging  to  the  Prussian 
grand-duchy  of  the  Lower  Rhine.    The 


dukes  of  A.  derive  their  name  from  this 
place.  Maximilian  II  made  this  house 
princes,  and  Ferdinand  III,  in  1644, 
dukes.  By  maqiage  and  inheritance,  the 
dukes  became  very  rich.  The  peace  of 
Luneville  deprived  this  house  of  kuge 
possessions,  and  bestowed  on  it,  in  return, 
a  portion  of  Westpbaha.  The  present 
duK^  of  A.,  Prosper,  lives  in  Vienna.  He 
belonged  to  the  confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  but,  ia  1810,  lost  his  sovereknty, 
by  Napoleon's  incorporating  his  mike- 
dom  with  France  and  Bei^.  In  1806,  he 
married  a  niece  of  the  empress  Josephine, 
Stephanie  Tascher  de  la  Pagerie,  whom 
Napoleon  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  French 
princess.  In  1816,  they  were  divorced. 
Since  1615,  the  duke  is,  on  account  of 
some  of  his  moHatized  possessions,  a  peer 
{Standesherr)  of  die  Westphalian  estates 
in  Prussia,  and,  on  account  of  other  |x»- 
sessions,  member  of  the  house  of  lords  in 
Hanover.  George  IV,  May  9, 1826,  ele- 
vated the  duke*&  possessioDs  in  Hanover 
1  about  700  square  miles,  with  39,500  in- 
labitants)  to  a  dukedom,  called  Aremborg^ 
Meppen.  The  duke  is  also  a  grandee  of 
Spain,  of  the  first  class.  All  theposses- 
sions  of  the  duke,  in  Germany,  contain 
about  954  sauare  miles,  and  79,100  in- 
habitants. He  has  also  large  estates  in 
France,  and  extensive  tracts  of  forest  in 
the  Pyrenees.  The  ducal  house  is  of  the 
Catholic  ^th. 
Arena.  (See  Jktylviiiheakre.) 
Areiidt,  Martin  Frederic  This  learn- 
ed man,  renowned  for  his  scientific  trav- 
els through  a  large  part  of  Europe,  was 
bom  at  Ahona,  1769,  and  died  of  the 
pal^,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Venice, 
1824.  Bein^  recommended  by  count  de 
Reventlow,  m  1797,  he  was  appointed  an 
Hhot  in  the  botanic  garden  at  Copenha- 
gen. But  his  predilection  for  the  study 
of  antif^uities  led  him  to  the  library  of  the 
university,  where,  in  the  most  piercing 
cold,  he  spent  whole  hours  in  examining 
the  collections  of  Arruemagnm.  He  trav- 
elled, in  1796,  to  Finrnvk^  under  the 
royal  patronage.  He  made  accurate  ob« 
servations  m  Norway  and  other  countries, 
which  had  been  visited  by  no  stranger 
before  him.  He  was  to  have  collected 
living  plants  and  seeds,  but  he  brought 
back  little  or  nothing,  and  was  therefore 
discharged.  He  began  his  antiquarian 
coUections  in  Norway,  1799  and  1800L 
He  then  resided  agam  in  Sweden,  in 
Rostock,  in  Paris,  and  in  Venice.  A  part 
of  his  papers,  drawings  and  treatises,  all 
contaimng  researches  respecting  northern 
antiquities,  he  deposited  m  the  library  at 
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Copenhagen.  He  also  published  some 
eeparate  treotiaea  in  Paris,  and  in  various 
cities  of  Sweden,  Gennany  and  Denmaric 
Afterwards,  he  travelled  through  Swit- 
zerland, Spain,  Italy  and  Hungary.  He 
lived  on  the  charity  of  spsiftgers,  and  slept 
oHen  in  the  open  air,  without  suffering 
any  inconvenience.  He  carried  all  his 
napers  with  him.  The  pecseeutions  which 
he  endured  at  N^les,  on.  a  suspicion  of 
Carbonarisni,  contributed  much  to  hasten 
his  death. 

Akens,  or  ARENSHAns }  a  district  of 
Denmark,  in  the  duchy  of  Sleswick, 
through  which  runs  the  fiunous  waD 
caOed  jDatmneuafcf ,  which  Gottric,  king  of 
Denmark,  built,  in  the  9th  century,  across 
the  country  from  Hollinffsted  to  the  Sley 
(an  extent  of  46  miles),  as  a'  defence 
ajzainst  the  inroads  of  the  Saxons  and 
SlavL  The  natives  of  A.  were  the  first 
in  the  country  who  professed  Christianity, 
and  thdr  church,  built  in  .826,  was  de- 
molished several  times  by  the  idolaters. 

Areopagus  ;  the  oldest  of  the  Athe- 
nian courts  of  justice,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  ramous  for  its  respectabil- 
ity, purity  and  love  of  justice.  It  ob- 
tain^ its  name  from  its  place  of  meeting, 
on  the  hill  of  Mars,  near  the  citadel 
The  establishment  of  this  court  is  ascribed, 
by  some,  to  Cecrops,  by  othera,  to  Sokm ; 
from  the  latter,  however,  it  seems  to  have 
only  received  a  better  constitution  and 
more  important  privilej^  Of  how  many 
members  it  consisted,  is  not  now  known. 
A  seat  in  it  was  held  for  lifo.  The  mem- 
bers were  men  who  had  formeriy  been 
archons,  had  rendered  themselves  worthy 
of  this  honor  b^  the  honest  and  diliffeut 
execution  of  their  office,  and  whose  char- 
acter and  conduct  had  been  subjected  to  a 
particular  lamination.  Aristides  called 
the  areopagus  the  most  sacred  tribunal  of 
Greece ;  and  Demosthenes  assures  us, 
that  they  never  passed  a  sentence  in 
which  both  parties  did  not  concur.  The 
crimes  tried  before  this  tribimal  were 
wilfol  murder,  pmson,  robbery,  arson,  dis- 
soluteness of  morals,  and  innovations  in 
the  state  and  in  religion ;  at  the  same 
time,  they  took  care  of  helpless  orphans. 
The  other  states  of  Greece,  also,  submit- 
ted their  disputes  to  the  judgment  of  the 
areopagus.  Its  meetings  were  held  in 
the  open  air,  and  in  the  night  time.  Af- 
ter the  investigation  of  a  case,  the  votes 
were  collected.  Till  the  government  of 
Pericles,  this  court  of  justice  retained  its 
puri^  inviolate ;  it  was  firat  encroached 
upon  bv  his  causing  himself  to  be  made 
a  member,  without  having  been  archon. 


It  retained  its  respectability,  however,  for 
a  long  time,  but  sunk,  gradually,  with  the 
decline  of  Athens. 

Arequifa  ;  a  city  of  Peru,  and  capital 
of  a  province  of  the  sanKe  name ;  180 
miles  S.  of  Cuzco,  d40N.  W.of  La  Plata; 
bn.  7P  48^  W.;  lot  16^  3(y  a;  pop. 
stated  from 24,000 to 40,000.  Itissltuated 
in  a  fertile  valley,  and  is  elevated  7775 
foet  above  the  level  of  the  sea*  Behind 
the  city  rises  3  lofty  mountains,  one  of 
which  is  called  the  volcano  qf  Artqmpa, 
or  peak  of  MisU^  and  is  one  of  the  most 
elevated  summits  of  the  Andes.  The 
houses  are  well  built  of  stone,  are  vaulted, 
and  are  much  decorated  on  the  outside. 
It  contains  a  cathedral,  a  college,  an  hos- 
pital, 3  nunneries,  6  convents,  &c.  It  is 
subject  to  frequent  eardiquakes ;  but  this 
evil  seems  to  be  overbalanced  by  the 
mildness  of  the  climate,  and  the  beauty 
and  fertilitv  of  the  country  round  about. 
Aranta  is  the  port  of  A. 

Ares.   (See«Afar«.) 

Areskoui,  or  Areouski  ;  the  god  of 
war  among  some  of  the  American  In- 
dians. 

Arethusa.  1.  One  of  the  Hesperides. 
—2.  A  daughter  of  Nereus  and  Denis,  first 
a  nynoiph  of  Diana,  then  a  frimous  foun- 
tain ofthe  island  Ortygia,  which  comprises 
a  fourth  part  of  tlie  city  of  Syracuse. 
(Respectuig  her  metamorphosis  into  a 
fountain,  see  Mphna:)  As  Theocritus 
composed  his  idyls  on  her  banks,  she  is 
often  made  the  muse  of  pastorals. 

Aretin  (Christopher),  baron  of;  bom 
at  Ingolstadt,  December  2, 1772;  studied 
at  Heidelberg,  under  the  then  professor, 
now  minister  of  justice,  von  Zentner,  and 
afterwards  at  Gottingen  and  Paris.  He 
was,  at  one  time,  involved  in  the  afiairs 
of  the  lUuminati.  He  ew^  entered  ipto 
the  public  service.  In  1799  and  1800,  he 
urged  the  abolishment  of  die  feudal  es- 
tates, and  the  assembling;  of  the  diet.  lu 
the  contest  of  the  Bavarian  states  with  the 
government,  in  1800  and  1801,  he  was 
very  active  as  a  writer.  In  1803,  after  the 
abolition  of  the  monasteries,  he  was  ap- 
pointed commissioner,  by  the  ^vemment, 
to  examine  their  libraries;  m  1804,  he 
was  made  vice-president  of  the  academy 
of  sciences;  in  1806,  chief  director  of  the 
Mbra^  of  Munich,  and,  in  1807,  secreta^r 
of  the  first  class  of  the  acade^  of  sci- 
ences. He  now  published,  with  some 
other  persons,  from  1604  to  1806,  a  daily 
paper,  the  Aurora,  and  afterward^  m  a 
oontuuiation  ofthe  well  known  Le^ffxigtr 
JUlgenu  Liter.  Ameiger  (Leipsio  Universal 
Literary  Infonner),  the  Mtier  Ltt.  -^t*- 
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zeiftr  (New  Uterarf  Informer) ;  also,  De- 
cifflons  of  the  Courts  of  Love,  and  a  Histo- 
ry of  the  Jews  in  Bavaria«  1803 ;  Oldest 
Traditions  reqiecting  the  Birth  of  Char- 
lemagne, 1303 ;  Memoir  on  the  Histonr  of 
the  Divining  ttod,  1807 ;  the  Earhest  Cfoii' 
sequences  of  the  Art  of  Printing,  exhibited 
in  the  History  of  the  World,  1809',  His- 
torical and  Literary  Memoirs  (Beitr&gt), 
particularly  firom  the  Treasures  of  the 
libraiy  at  Munich,  7  vols. ;  Introduction 
to  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Mnemonics, 
1810;  Historical  Literature  of  Bavaria, 
1810 ;  Information  on  the  History  of  Ba- 
varia, from  hitherto  unused,  ana  inottly 
fiirei^  Sources,  1811;  Annals  of  tlie 
Adnunistration  of  Justice  in  Bavaria, 
1813  and  1818 ;  History  of  the  13th  Arti- 
cle of  the  Act  of  the  German  Confedera- 
tion; and  many  other  Mrorks  on  the  pep- 
tics and  literature  of  Bavaria.  One  of 
his  works  excited  a  long  and  violent  con- 
test between  the  learned  n^  of  Munich, 
at  the  end  of  which  A.,  by  order  of  the 
kiog,  laid  down  his  former  offices,  and^ 
in  1811,  went  to  Neuburg,  as  first  direc- 
tor of  the  court  of  appeal^  in  1813,  he 
became  vice-president  His  pamphlet, 
Saxony  and  Prussia  (in  favor  of&eaony\ 
excited  uncommon  attention,  and  drew 
upon  him  much  persecution.  In  1819, 
he  was  chosen  member  of  the  chamber 
of tleputies  in  the  Bavarian  diet,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  influential  men  in  the 
assembly.  In  the  same  year,  he  became 
a  member  of  the  society  for  collecting 
the  ancient  history  of  Germany.  He  diea, 
Dec  24, 1824,  at  Munich,  in  the  office 
of  president  of  the  court  of  appeal  in  the 
circle  of  Regen. — ^His  brother,  Adam,  has 
also  held  high  offices  under  the  govern- 
ment, and  has  published  several  works,  but 
not  under  his  name.  Most  of  these  relate 
to  the  fine  arts.  He  has  one  of  the  largest 
collections  of  engravings,  and  some  mas- 
terly paintings. 

Aketino,  Guido^'Or  Gui;  a  Benedic- 
tine monk  of  the  11th  century,  bom  at 
Arezzo.  He  is  said  to  have  first  reduced 
the  science  of  music  to  a  fixed  system,  and 
to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the  mono- 
syllables of  the  soytggioi^-^  re,  fiw,  fa, 
#0,  la,-— drown  from  Sie  words  of  a  Latin 
hymn.  It  is  far  firom  improbable,  that 
Aretino  was  merely  the  restorer  of  the 
true  principle  of  the  ancient  Greek  music, 
widi  which,  in  the  course  of  his  studies, 
he  became  acquainted,  through  sources 
which  have  escaped  modem  research. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  the  mono- 
i^llable  n,  whence  the  modem  scales  of 
the  two  modes,  major  and  minolkr,  is  a  later 
30* 


invention.— The  syllables  uf,  re,  mt,  k>e^ 
are  taken  firom  a  hymn' of  St  John,  com- 
posed by  Paul,  in  770 : — 

Ut  <]ueam  laxir  Re  sonare  fibris 
Jtft  ra  gesUxum  Fa  muli  toonun, 
8o  Ive  poUutis  Xa  biis  roatum. 

AuiTiiio,  Leonard ;  a  very  learned  Ital- 
ian historian,  bcrni  at  Arezzo^  in  Tuscany, 
in  1370.  At  the  period  of  the  revival  of 
learning,  he  was  a  very  distinguished 
scholar,  and,  being  chosen  secretary  to 
the  republic  of  Florence,  amassed  a  lam 
fi)rtune.  He  died  in  that  capital,  highly 
respected,  in  the  year  1443.  He  trans- 
lated Aristode's  Ethics  and  Politics,  and 
Plutarch's  Lives,  into  elegant  Latin.  His 
original  works  are  also  in  Latin,  amongst 
wluch  a  History  of  Florence  (folio,  14^^), 
On  Studies  and  Letters  (16^),  Episdes 
(republished  in  1741, 8vo.),  with  his  life  by 
Melius,  ard  particulariy  esteemed. 

Abztino,  Pietro,  one  of  the  most  &- 
mous  Itdian  authors  of  the  16th  centuiy, 
who  was  indebted  for  the  greatest  part  of 
his  fiuneto  the  heentiousDess  of  his  pen. 
He  was  bom  at  Arezzo,  1492,  the  natural 
son  of  a  nobleman,  whose  name  he  never 
bore  (fbr  the  name  A.  is  expressive  of  his 
birth-place)^  and,  firom  a  bcNokbinder's  ap- 
prentice, became  an  author,  who  soon 
cained  the  fiivor  of  kings.  He  was,  in- 
deed, called  their  getntrgt,  but  he  was 
profiise  in  his  adulation  to  them.  He  had 
warm  admirer^  notwithstanding  the  ma- 
lignity and  severity  of  his  satires.  Not- 
Tnthstanding  his  ostentatious  pride  and 
bitterness,  he  submitted  to  such  treat- 
ment as  men  never  practise  except  against 
the  contemptible  and  despised.  Although 
he  was  so  Uc^atious  a  writer,  that  ms 
very  name  is  expressive  of  indecency  and 
proffigacy,  he  wrote  many  works  of  de- 
votion, and  gave,  the  preference  to  the 
latter,  if  his  own  interest  required  it  His 
reputation  gained  for  him  the  name  of 
dmne,  by  which  even  Bfichael  Angelo 
addressed  him;  and  his  ostentation  led 
him  to  adopt  the  hame  as  Ins  title.  He 
caused  medals,  therefore,  to  be  struck  for 
him,  with  the  inscripti<m,  Dwu»  Pdrus 
ArtMams^  Jiagdhan  principumj  and  pre-, 
sented  them  to  several  princes.  Being 
banished  firom  Arezzo,  on  account  of  a 
sonnet  against  indulgences,  he  went  to 
Perugia,  and  thence  to  Rome,  where  he 
entered  into  the  service  of  Leo  X,  and 
afterwards  of  Adrian  VI.  On  account  of 
the  16  indecent  sonnets,  which  he  com- 
posed as  iUustrations  of  as  many  designs 
of  Oiuho  Romano,  he  was  oblij^  to  leave 
Rome..  Giovanni  de' Medici  mvited  him 
to  his couit,andtook  him  to  Milan,  wheve 
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he  fouBd  an  ppportunit}'  to  insimmte  hbn- 
self  iiuo  the  ftv6r  of  FFahcis  I.  After 
havJDg  again  visited  Rome,  he  xetumed 
to  his  protector,  Giovanni  de'  Medici, 
who  grew  more  and  more  attached  to 
him,  and  died  in  his  anus  of  his  wounds. 
In  1528,  A.  went  to  Venice,  where  he  ac- 
quifed  powerful  iHends,  among  whom 
was  the  bishop  of  Vieenza,  who  reoon- 
eiled  the  pope  to  him,  and  reconunended 
him  to  Chanes  V  so  strongly,  that  he  was 
presented  by  him  with  a  golden  chain. 
Fnucis  I,  wishing  to  be  equally  generous, 
me  him  a  siimlaF  chain.  But  when 
Charies  afterwards  settled  on  him  a 
pension  of  200  dollara,  which  liberality 
rrancis  did  not  equal,  the  former  alone 
received  all  the  encomiums  which  he 
had  formerly  divided  betvi^een  them  both. 
The  duke  of  Leve  also  gave  him  a  con- 
siderable pension.  He  gained,  besides, 
according  to  his  own  assertion,  1000  dol- 
lars in  gold,  every  year,  by  his  writings, 
Zther  with  a  ream  of  paper  and  a  flm 
ik.  Nicek>  FrancQ,  as  licentious  an 
author,  though  not  so  learned,  aided  him 
in  his  labors.  A.'9  feme  was  extended  to 
such  a  degree,  that  he  received  letters 
from  all  parts  of  Italy,  and  his  company 
was  much  sought  By  his  devotional 
writings,  he  regained  the  £ivor  of  the 
Roman  court,  and  Juhus  III,  who  was 
also  from  Arezzo,  was  so  pleased  with  a 
sonnet  addressed  to  him  by  his  comitry- 
unan,  that  he  sent  him  1000  crowns  of 
gold,  and  made  him  knight  of  St.  Peter. 
Three  years  afterwards,  he  was  intro- 
duced, by  the  duke  of  Uii>ino,  to  the  pope, 
who  received  him  not  only  virith  honor,, 
but  even  with  tenderness.  Yet  he  could 
not  obtain,  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  for 
which  he  made  very  great  exertions 
The  nature  of  his  death  corresponded  to 
his  life.  He  had  some  sisters  at  Venice, 
who  equalled  their  broths  in  licentious- 
ness. As  a  person  was  one  day  relating 
to  him  one  of  &eir  adventures,  be  viras  so 
amused  that  he  burst  into  a  fit  of  laugh- 
ter, and,  losing  his  balance,  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  died  soon  after,  in  1556,  aged 
65.  He  bad  ^received  fit>m  nature  a 
happy  constitution.  He  was  bom  with  a 
taste  for  the*  arts,  and  practised  several 
withsuocesa  But,^ve  every  thine  else, 
he  loved  money,  a  good  table,  and  hand- 
some women. — His  works  consist  of  sev- 
eral religious  compositions;  5  comedies 
and  a  tragedy,  the  former  ftiU  of  wit  and 
genuine  comic  humor,  the  latter  not  with- 
out merit;  the  licentious  tlagwnamentij 
and  Pvtkma  erranU ;  16  profligate  Sa- 
netti  IttMurion,  several  pieces  in  rhyme. 


stanzti  cajnJtoH,  paitly  laudatory,  and 
partly  licentious  and  satirical :  some  un- 
finished epics  complete  the  list.  The 
academicians  of  la  Crusca  counted  A. 
among  the  clos^  audiors  of  the  nation. 
He  deserved  this  honor  less,  however,  for 
the  purity  than  for  the  boldness,  ekUl  and 
originality  of  his  style. 

Akezbo  (anciently  Ar^um)^  a  city  in 
Tuscany,  seated  on  the  declivi^  of  a 
mountain,  in  the   middle  of  a  umitftil 

Jilain,  17  miles  fron^  Citt^  di  Castello,and 
ying  between  it  and  Florence,  it  had 
gone  almost  entirelv  to  decay  b^>re  Cos- 
mo de*  Medici  took  it  under  his  protec- 
tion. A.  is  the  birth-place  of  Msecenasi, 
Petrardi  asid  Pietro  Aretino.  It  contains 
now  about  8000  inhabitants.. 

Aroal;  crude  tartar,  in  die  state  la 
which  it  is  taken  out  of  empQr  wine- 
vessels. 

AaeALijot^ammofL) ;  mountain,  or  wild 
sheep.  Tiiis  animal  is  regarded  vrith 
propriety  as  the  savage  stock  whence  the 
endless  varieties  of  domestic  dieep  are 
descended;  though  it  is  difficult,  from  an 
in«>eetio!i  of  the  A.,  to  conceive  how  so 
wild  and  energetic  an  animal  could,  by 
any  management,  be  converted  into  the 
imbecile  and  helpless  creatures  of  which 
our  flocks  are  composed. — ^fai  size,  the  A. 
equals  the  common  deer,  and  in  port  and 
bearing  resembles  the  vnld  goat,  though 
his  huge,  laterallv-twisted  bonis  give  his 
head  a  very  marked  similarity  to  that  of 
the  common  ram.  These  horns  are  very 
lai^,  arise  near  the  eyes,  curve  first  back- 
virards  and  then  forwards,  and  have  the 
points  directed  forwards  and  outwards; 
from  their  base,  they  are  transversely 
waved  or  vnrinkled  ft>r  half  their  l^i^^h* 
the  remainder  being  nearly  smooth.  The 
horns  of  the  femue  are  more  like  those 
of  the  common  ^at,  riong  direedy  up- 
wards, and  curving  gent^  backwards, 
e^[)ecially  towards  the  extremity.  In 
summer,  the  A;  is' covered  vrith  harsh 
and  rather  short  hair,  generally  of  a  0ray- 
isb-yellow,  having  a  maokish  or  reddish 
stripe  along  the  Mck,  and  a  large  spot  of 
the  same  <^or  <m  the  rump.  The  infe- 
rior parts  of  the  body^  and  inside  of  the 
thiglis,  are  of  a  pale  reddish^white ;  in 
winter,  the  color  is  a  deeper  red,  with  a 
greater  whiteness  about  the  muzzle,  throat 
and  belly. — ^The  mountain  sheep  is  found 
in  considenible  numbers  on  the  elevated 
ranges  of  northem  Ams,  in  die  deserts  or 
stt^pts  of  Siberia,  the  mountains  of  Cati- 
fomia,  and  die  Rocky  mountain  ran|[e  of 
America.  They  live  in  herds  or  ionnlies, 
consisting  of  a  mole  with  the  females  and 
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ycHUig,  and  seek  their  food  ou  the  lofty 
elevatMMiSy  covered  only  with  Ucbens  or 
floiall  shniba  Thev  are  shy  and  fearful, 
and,  when  disturbed,  retreat  with  a  swift- 
nees  and  entity  which  renders  pursuit 
hopeless,  as  uey  bound  fttun  rock  to  rock 
with  security,  and  are  soon  \oet  to  sight 
It  is  by  stealing  upon  them  against  the 
wind,  or  lying  in  ambush  near  where 
they  must  pass,  that  the  hunter  is  enabled 
to  make  them  his  prey.  In  the  spring  of 
the  year^  when  under  the  influence  of 
sexual  excitement,  the  males  acquire  a 
warlike  disposition,  which  induces  severe 
and  c^tinate  combats  for  the  possesion 
of  the  females^— The  A.  was  iifst  satis* 
fiictorily  made  known  as  an  inhabitant  of 
America  by  the  expedition  of  Lewis  and 
Clarke,  who  brouf^  the  skins  of  a  male 
and  female  from  the  Rocky  mountains, 
which  are  still  preserved  in  the  Philadel- 
phia museum*  The  A.  had  been  nrevi- 
ously  indicated  as  an  inhabitant  otCah- 
fomia  by  Verene.  The  species  is  called 
h^hom  oy  the  Indians  and  traders.  The 
Indians  make  various  domestic  utensils 
of  these  lai^  bonis,  and  apply  their  skins 
to  the  same  purpose  as  those  of  the  deer. 
— ^The  domestication  of  the  sheep  is 
coeval  with  ^e  infancy  of  the  human 
family ;  and  it  is  not,  therefore,  surpriong, 
that  the  domesticated  breeds  should  differ 
so  materially  firom  the  parent  stock,  when 
we  know  what  can  be  accompUshed  by 
cross-breeding,  even  during  the  life  of  a 
single  man.  When  domesticated  soft^ 
fle^^  sheep  are  taken  to  warm  climates, 
this  fleece  is  speedily  shed,  as  we  have 
repeatedly  wimessed,  and  a  coarse,  red- 
dish hair  takes  its  place.  In  this  condi- 
tion, the  resemblance  of  the  animal  to  the 
A.  becomes  veiy  striking. 
Argand  Lamp.  (8ee  Lamp.) 
Arobns  (Jean  Baptiste),  marquis  d'; 
born,  1704,  at  Aix.  He  was  desisted  for 
the  law,  but,  following  his  inclination,  en- 
tered into  die  mititar^  service  at  the  age 
of  15.  His  passion  m  Sylvia,  an  actress, 
induced  him  to  leave  the  service^  and 
France  also,  to  be  with  her  in  Spain.  But 
he  was  arreted,  brought  back  to  Prov- 
ence, and  sent  to  Cons^ntinoplewith  the 
French  ambassador.  His  residence  in  Tur- 
key was  marked  with  adventures.  After 
his  return,  he  entered  the  army  again.  In 
1734,  at  the  siege  of  Kehl,  he  was  wound- 
ed, and  afterwards,  before  Phihpeburg, 
rendered  incapable  of  further  service  by 
a  fidl  flrom  his  horse.  Disinherited  by 
his  ftuher,  he  became  an  author,  and  went 
to  Holland,  that  he-  might  write  with 
more  (neioia.     Here  he  publi^ed  his 


Lettrei  Juives^  Lettns  Chmoiiu,  and  Let- 
ires  CabaUgHqucs.  Frederic  II,  then 
crown-prince,  wished  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  author,  and  receive 
a  visit  fitMn  him.  He  rej^ed,  Uiat  he 
shouki  be  in  danger  fit>m  Frederic  Wil- 
liam I,  with  his  six  feet  ox  (this  king 
beini^  in  the  habit  of  compelling  tall  men 
ID  jom  his  regiment  of  mtiadiers).  After 
the  death  of  the  king,  Frederic  agaia  in- 
vited him.  D'A.  appeared  in  Potsdam, 
received  the  place  of  chamberlain,  and 
that  €ff  director  of  the  fine  arts,  in  the 
academy^  and  became  the  kin^^s  dadly 
con^)anioai,  who  loved  him  ftur  his  finnk- 
nees,  but  ridiculed  his  melancholy  humor. 
When  ahnost  60  years  old,  he  fell  in  k)ve 
with  the  actress  Cfochois,  uid  married  her 
without  the  knowledge  of  Frederic,  who 
never  wholly  pardoned  him  for  this  act 
of  rashness.  After  the  seven  years*  vrar, 
being  on  a  journey  to  France,  the  second 
since  his  residence  in  Prussia,  to  visit  his 
femily,  he  found,  by  the  way,  a  forged 
ordinance  of  the  archbishop  of  Aix,  in 
which  he  was  excommunicated  as  a  blas- 
phemer. Tins  paper,  at  first,  made  him 
very  melancholy,  till  he  perceived  the 
source  of  it,  by  the  signature,  in  which 
Frederic  had,  b^r  mistake,  written  hMop^ 
instead  of  arehiishop.  After  his  return, 
he  was  obliged  to  bear,  more  than  ever, 
the  king^  satirical  humor.  He  after- 
wards received  permission  to  take  a  jour- 
ney into  Provence,  where  he  died,  in 
17/1.  Frederic  II  caused  a  monument 
to  be  erected  to  him,  in  the  church  of  the 
fifinorites,  in  Aix« — ^His  numerous  wri- 
tings, the  fiuits  of  an  unrestrained  fi«e- 
dom  of  thought,  once  had  some  reputa- 
tion, but  now,  though  instructive,  are  ^no 
longer  esteemed,  because  they  are  defi- 
cient in  purity,  taste,  critical-  discernment , 
and  sound  views. 

AaoxirsoN  (de  Voyer],  marquis  d' ;  bom 
at  Palis,  1771 ;  son  of  the  heutenant-gen- 
eral  d*Aigenson,  and  descended  ftom  one 
of  the  most  distmguished  femihes  in  the 
service  of  the  state.  His  great^grand- 
fiither  was  lieutenant  of  the  police ;  his 
mnd&ther,  a  long  time,  minister  of  war. 
His  great  uncle,  minister  of  foreign  affiiirs, 
was  the  fiiend  of  Voltaire,  and  a  philoso- 
pher, as  well  as  a  poUtician.  This  ap- 
pears ftom  his  ComuUratioM  nor  U  Gou- 
verjiemeni;  cornplimented  by  Rousseau  in 
his  Qmtrat  Social,  The  courtiers  of 
Louis  XV  called  him  d^Argtngon  la  Me. 
He  wrote,  in  two  vols.,  Lwnr$  d*un  M- 
tdstre.  His  son,  the  marquis  de  Pauhni, 
was  governor  of  the  arsenal,  after  hevii^ 
been  ambassador  to  Venice  and  Poland. 
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He  left  at  his  death  the  BtUto<&^  (fe  r^- 
senal^  containinff  150,000  yolumea,  which 
was  subaequently  purchased  by  the  count 
d'Artois.  The  marquis  de  Pauhni  pub- 
lished, in  80  vols^  M&anft$  ExiraiU 
d*vn€  Chrcmdt  BtbUoOUque^  in  which  he 
exhibited  an  accurate  (Msrsonal  accjuaint- 
ance  with  the  treasiu^es  of  the  hbraiy. 
The  present  member  of  the  chamber  of 
deputies  was  studying  at  Strasburg,  at 
the  time  of  the  king's  flight  to  Varennes, 
and  immediately  entered  mto  the  military 
service  of  his  country,  as  the  aide-de- 
camp of  Lafayette.  When  La&yette 
.was  obliged  to  flee  from  France,  d'A. 
retired  to  hn  estates,  married  the  widow 
of  the  prince  Victor  de  Broglio,  mother 
of  the  duke  de  Brofflio,  peer  of  France, 
and  occupied  himself  in  the  education  of 
his  children,  and  in  agriculture,  in  Poitou. 
where  he  was  a  fiiend  to  the  poor,  ana 
an  example  of  agricultural  industxy.  As 
president  of  the  electoral  college  of  the 
department  of  Yienne,  in  1803,  he  neg- 
lected to  send  a  deputation  with  congrat- 
ulations to  the  emperor.  In  1804,  he  was 
again  chosen,  and  made  a  member  of  the 
deputation  to  the  emperor.  This  occa- 
sioned his  appointment  as  prefect  of  the 
department  or  deux-N^thes,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  defending  the  con- 
stitutional administration,  and  gave  in*  his 
resignation  when  he  saw  him^lf  unsuj^- 
m>rted  by  the  ministry.  After  Louis 
XVIII  ascended  the  throne,  he  was  ap- 
pointed prefect  of  the  department  of  the 
Boiiches-du-Rhone.  He  refused  the  sta- 
tion, however,  because  France  had  no 
constitution.  Being  chosen  into  the 
chamber  of  deputies,  in  1615^  he  ngned 
a  protest  in  July  of  the  same  year,  when 
the  foreign  troops  in  Paris  closed  the 
entrance  to  the  chamber^  In  the  electoral 
college  of  Vienne,  he  declared  the  power 
of  the  people  to  modify  the  consutution 
an  inahenaole  right,  before  he  too|c  the 
oath  prescribed  by  law.  In  1815,  he  op- 
posed the  measures  of  the  ministry,  which 
they  declared  necessary  for  the  pubhc 
security.  In  1816  and  1817,  he  opposed 
several  projects  of  the  government,  and 
maintained  that  the  church,  and  other 
establidiments  of  public  utili^,  should  be 
supported  by  the  community,  and  not  by, 
the  state,  and  that  no  arbitrary  departure 
frcmi  the  laws  was  necessary.  In  1818, 
he  defended  the  position,  that  the  charter 
was,  in  feet,  a  limitation  of  the  rights  of 
the  nation,  and  not  a  concession.  He  al- 
ways s^ke,  with  the  liberal  party,  in 
fevor  of  institutions  of  general  utUi^, 
and  against  all  exclusive  privileges.    He 


maintained  the  dangers  of  a  priyQeged 
clergy  in  France,  and  the  necessirv  of  the 
tee  importation  of  com :  he  caued  the 
opposite  a  premium  fer  rich,  ignorant  or 
idle  hindlords.  In  1819  and  18M,  he  de- 
fended the  principles  of  the  general  good, 
in  the  debates  on  the  new  laws. 

Argent  (French  fer  tUver^  from  the 
Latin  at^euttm) ;  a  word  used  in  heraldry, 
and  in  several  terms  of  art  emjrfojred  by 
the  goldsmiths.  , 

AnasifTEus,  Codex  ;  a  MS.  coj^  of 
the  feur  Gospels,  so  named  fiom  its  silver 
letters.  It  is  preserved  in  the  university 
of  Upeal,  and  is  a  copy  fiom  the  Gothic 
version  of  bishop  UlphHas,  who  hved  in 
the  4th  century.  It  is  in  quarto,  written 
on  yellum,  stained  with  a  violet  color. 
On  this  ground  the  letters,  all  uncial,  or 
capitals,  are  painted  in  silver,  except  the 
initial  letters,  which  are  in  gold.  This 
MS.  was  discovered,  in  1597,  in  the  Bene- 
dictine abbey  of  Werden,  in  WesQihalia, 
and,  after  several  chanses  of  owners,  was 
sent,  as  a  present,  to  Christina,  queen  of 
Sweden.  Vossius,  a  Dutchman,  either 
received  it  €rom  her,  or  stole  it.  Count 
Magnus  Grabriel  de  la  Gardie  bought  it, 
at  Vossius'  death,  fer  £250,  and  sent  it  to 
UpsaL    Three  editions  of  It  have  been 

fiven  to  the  public;  atDort,1655;  Stock- 
ohn,  1672 ;  the  Clarendcm  press,  1750. — 
Some  firagments  of  the  Gothic  version  of 
St.  Paul's  Episde  to  the  Romans  were 
discovered  by  Knittel,  m  1756,  in  a  codex 
rucrwtus^  in  the  ducal  library  of  Wolfen- 
bikttel  It  seems  to  have  been  written  in 
tlie  6th  century ;  and  Angelo  Maio  (q.  ^.) 
lately  discovered  fi:affment8  of  the  Mteso- 
Gothic  translation  of  the  Elpistles  of  St 
Paul,  made  by  Ulphilas ;  also  a  codex  re- 
scrwtus.  These  diacoveries  are  interesting 
adoitions  to  the  above-mentioned  codex. 

Aroentiera,  or  Kimoli  (the  ancient 
Cimtdus);  a  small  island  in  the  Archipela- 
go, whidi  belonged  to  the  government  of 
the  capudan  pacna.  It  isrockv  and  ster- 
ile. The  inhabitants  (Greeks)  live  in  one 
village,  and  are  very  poor.  Formerly, 
silver  mines  were  worked  here,  whence 
its  name.  The  whole  island  is  covered 
with  a  sort  of  chalk,  called  C^mioliaii  earthy 
which  is  used  in  the  washing  and  bleach- 
ing of  Unen.  Lon.  24<>  42^  E. ;  lat  36? 
47°  N. 

Aroiphontes.    (See  *Argus.) 

Aroives.    (See  Jhrgolis  and  Argo$.) 

Aroo.    (See  .^rgonavds,) 

Argolis  ;  the  eastern  region  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus; bounded  N.  by  Acbaia  and 
Corinth;  N.E.  bythe  Saronic  gulf;  W. 
by  Arcadia ;  S.  by  Laconla,  and  S.  W.  by 
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the  Ai^golic  gulfl  The  Greeks  iiUiabiting 
it  were  often  called,  by  the  ancient  au- 
thors, ArgiveB  and  ArgicaM*  Hills  and 
mountains  alternate  with  fruitful  plains 
and  valleys.  According  to  the  monu- 
ments of  Greek  mythology,  A.  was  pe- 
culiarly rich,  and  early  cultivated.  Ina- 
chus,  about  1800,  and  Danaus,  about  1500 
years  R  0.,  came  hither  with  colonists, 
from  Egypt  Here  reigned  Pelops,  an 
emigrant  from  Asia  Minor,  from  whom 
the  pei(iinsula  derives  its  name.  Here^ 
too,  was  afterwards  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment of  Atreus  and  Agamemnon,  Adras* 
tus,  Euiystheus,  Diomedes.  Here  Her- 
cules was  bora  In  the  morass  of  A.  he 
slew  the  Lemcean  h  vdra,  and,  in  the  cave 
of  Netnea,  subdued  the  ferocious  Uon. 
In  the  earliest  times,  it  was  divided  into 
the  small  kingdoms  of  Ar{;os,  My  cense, 
Tirinthus,  Troezene,  Hermione  and  £pi- 
daurus,  which  afterwaitls  formed  fifee 
states.  The  chief  city,  Argos,  has  re* 
tained  its  name  since  1^  B.  C.  Its  in^ 
habitants  were  renowned  for  their'  love 
of  the  fine  arts,.  |)ardcularly  of  music 
Here,  and  in  Delphi,  statues  were  erected 
to  the  lnt>thers  Biton  and  Cleobis,  who 
fell  victims  to  their  filial  piety.  In  1835, 
a  high  school  and  a  monitorial  school 
were  established  at  Argos.  Near  this  city 
lies  Napoli  di  Romania  (q.  v.),  the  ancient 
J^auplia^  with  an  exoellent  harbor,  and  the 
most  imi)ortant  fortress  of  the  peninsula. 
Ofi  the  site  of  the  present  village  Castri, 
on  the  iEgean  sea,  formerly  lay  the  city 
Hermione,  with  a  grove  dedicated  to  the 
Graces ;  opposite  is  the  island  of  Hydra 
(q.  v.)  Near  the  city  of  Epidaurue,  the 
viratering-place  of  ancient  Gi^ce,  on  the 
iEgean  sea,  iEsculapius  (q.  v.)  had  his 
temple.  At  Troezene,  now  the  village 
Damaloj  Theseus  was  bom. 

Akoonauts  ;  those  heroes  of  ancient 
Greece  who  performed  a  hazardous  jour- 
ney, through  unexplored  seas,  to  Colchis, 
in  quest  of  the  ffolden  fleece.  JEaoOf 
king  of  lolcos,  in  Thessaly,  enfeebled  by 
a^e,  had  abdicated  the  throne  in  favor  of 
his  son,  Jason,  and  appointed  his  brother- 
in-law,  Pelias,  to  administer  the  govern- 
ment during  his  son's  minority.  At  the 
time  fixed,  Jason  appeared  to  demand 
his  father's  kingdom.  PeUas,  apparently 
ready  to  resign  tlie  ^rone,  required  of 
him  first  to  bring  firom  Colchis  the  golden 
fleece  of  the  ram,  on  which  Phirxus  and 
Helle  (q.  v.,  under  Mutma$)  had  escaped 
the  persecutions  of  their  step-mother,  Ino ; 
for  rhryxus,  having  sacrificed  the  ram, 
had  hung  up  the  fleece  in  a  consecrated 
grove  at  Colchis.    The  ambitious  youth, 


unconscious  of  the  treacherous  nature  of 
the  proposal,  engaged  to  accompli^  the 
adventure ;  and  the  most  valiant  heroes 
of  Greece  took  part  with  him.  Hercules, 
Castor  and  Pollux,  Peleus,  Admetus,  Ne- 
leus,  Meleager,  Pn>heus,  Telamon,  The- 
seus and  his  friend  Pirithous,  Hvlas,  and 
many  others.  They  sailed  with  mrorable 
winds,  fitNn  the  prouMMitory  of  Magnesia, 
in  a  vessel  called  the  '^rgpf  built  at  the 
foot  of  mount  PeUon,  in  Thessaly,  supe- 
rior to  all  ships  meviously  buih  in  size 
and  equipment  Tiphys,  skilled  in  navi- 
gation, managed  the  rudder,  and  the 
sharp-sifted  Lynceus  explored  the  seas 
for  the  place  of  their  destination.  Or- 
pheus elevated  the  courage  of  his  com- 
f>aaions,  when  danser  threatened,  bv  mu- 
sic and  songs.  When  a  tempest  broke 
upon  them,  as  he  was  initiated  into  the 
mysteries,  he  made  vows,  vrith  the  rest  of 
his  companions,  to  the  Samothracian  de- 
ities, upon  which  the  storm  was  allayed ; 
and,  to  show  the  interposition  of  the  gods 
by  a  miracle,  two  stan  appeared  over 
the  heads  of  the  Dioscuri.  (See  Ca$tor.) 
They  happily  reached  the  harbor  of  Lem- 
nos,  whero  they  remained  2  years.  The 
women  of  Lenmos,  instigated  by  the  an- 
giy  Venus,  offended  with  their  husbands, 
and  oppressed  by  then*  Thracian  concu- 
bines, avenged  thansehres  by  the  murder 
of  their  husbands,  and  detained  among 
them  the  welcome  strangers.  At  length 
they  sailed  to  Samothraee,  where,  acced- 
ing to  their  vows,  they  caused  themselves 
to  be  initiated  into  tne  mysteries  there. 
The9  they  landed  at  Trees.  Here  Hylas 
rambled,  a&d  lost  his  vray,  and  Hercules, 
who  went  in  search  of  him,  remaining  too 
long  on  shore,  the  vessel  sailed  wimout 
them.  Telam(m,  abo,  left  them  hero. 
Thence  they  went  to  the  dty  of  Cyzicus, 
whero  the  king  received  them  hospitably. 
But  at  night,  being  fiirced  beck  by  a 
storm,  they  were  t^en  for  enemies;  a 
contest  followed,  in  which  Jason  slew  the 
king,  in  consecmenoe  of  wbich  Rhea,  the 
guaidian  godcCess  of  the  idand,  detained 
Qie  Aigo  i^  magic  Having  appeased 
the  angrv  deity,  they  sailed  to  the  east, 
and  Ismed  at  Bebircia.  Driven  by  a 
storm  to  the  shores  of  Thrace,  the  Argo- 
'  nauts  sailed  thence  to  Salmydessa,  whero 
the  blind  soothsayer,  Pfaineus,  was  king. 
Phineus  gave  the  stranffers  directions,  and 
a  guide  to  conduct  mem  through  the 
Cyaneean  rocks,  which,  driven  fiiriously 
against  each  other  by  the  winds,  dashed 
in  pieces  vessels  passing  through  them. 
Having  anived  at  the  rocks,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  advice  of  Phineus,  they 
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caused  a  dove  to  fly  throueh  before 
theiDf  and  followed,  rowing  wim  all  their 
strength,  while  Oipheua  played  on  his 
lyre.  The  rocks  stood  finn«  and  the 
dan^r  was  escaped.  The  last  adventure 
awaited  them  at  the  island  of  Aretias  (or 
Dia).  Here  they  found  the  Stymphalides, 
birds  which  shot  their  feathers  like  ar- 
rows, and  fiom  which  the  heroes  could 
only  protect  themselves  by  a  violent 
clashing  of  Weapons.  Having  driven 
away  these  dangerous  monsters,  they  met 
with  the  sons  of  Phryxus,  who,  having 
been  sent  by  iCetes  to  Orchomenus,  to 
take  possession  of  their  fkher's  inherit- 
ance, had  been  forced  hither  by  storms, 
lliey  reheved  these  sufferers,  and  re- 
ceived from  them  much  useful  informa- 
tion. At  last,  the  shore  of  Colchis  ap- 
peared in  view ;  thev  landed,  at  night,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Phasis.  King  .£etes, 
previously  informed  of  the  design  of  the 
strangers,  and  fearing  their  power,  did 
not  refuse,  absolutely,  to  deliver  the  cold- 
en  fleece,  on  which  ms  life  aepended,  but 
charged  Jason  with  3  labors,  by  which 
he  hoped  to  destroy  him.  Jason  was  to 
yoke  the  two  fire-breathinr  bulls  of  Vul- 
can to  a  ploughshare  of  adamant,  and  to 
plough  with  Uiem  4  acres  of  land  conse- 
crated to  Mars,  never  before  turned  up. 
He  was  then  to  sow  in  the  furrows  the 
remaining  serpents'  teeth  of  Cadmus,  in 
the  possession  of  JEetes,  and  to  kill  the 
armed  heroes  which  they  produced ;  at 
last,  to  fight  with  and  slay  the  drafon 
that  guarded  the  golden  fleece.  Au  3 
labors  he  was  to  accomplish  in  a  single 
day.  To  rescue  the  hero,  Juno  and  Mi* 
nerva,  who  had  instructed  Medea,  the 
daughter  of  iCetee,  m  magic,  infused  into 
her  an  ardent  love  for  Jason,  and,  in  re- 
turn for  a  promise  to  conduct  her  home 
as  his  bride,  she  ^ve  him  a  mixture  to 
anoint  himself  with,  a  stone  to  throw 
among  the  formidable  heroes  sprung  from 
the  serpents'  teeth,  and  herbs  and  a  drink 
to  lull  to  sleep  the  dragon.  Thus  equip- 
ped, in  the  sight  of  the  king  and  assem- 
Dled  people,  Jason  yoked  the  formidable 
bulls,  and  ploughed  with  them  the  fittal 
field,  sowea  the  serpents'  teeth,  and  threw 
among  the  armed  host  that  arose  the 
stone  given  him  by  Medea ;  upon  which 
they  turned  their  weapons  against  one 
another,  and,  in  a  furious  conflict,  all  per- 
ished. i£etes,  terrified,  commanded  him 
to  delay  the  last  adventure.  Contriving 
another  plan,  he  resolved  to  murder  Jason 
and  his  companions,  and  to  bum  the  sa- 
cred Ar^  Bemg  informed,  by  Medea, 
of  the  king's  design,  Jason  hastened,  by 


night,  to  the  consecrated  grove,  lulled  to 
sleep  the  dragon,  by  a  magic  potion,  and 
took  the  golden  fleece  firom  the  oak  on 
which  it  hung ;  thence  he  retired  in  haste, 
with  Medea  and  his  companions,  to  his 
ship.  The  next  day,  iEetes,  pereeivinff 
the  robbery  of  the  grove,  and  the  flight  or 
the  strangers,  embarked  on  board  a  ves- 
sel to  pursue  them..  At  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube,  they  were  within  sight  of  one 
another.  Here,  also,  Medea  averted  the 
threatening  danger,  by  killing  her  brother, 
Abeyrtus,  and  strewing  on  uie  ^ore  his 
mangled  limbs.  The  melancholy  agfat 
detained  the  unhappy  fiuher,  who  qui£sd 
the  pursuit  to  collect  the  Moody  limbs  of 
his  beloved  son.  As  Phineus  had  advised 
the  Argonauts  to  return  another  way, 
they  now  sailed  up  the  Danube,  carried 
the  lightly-built  Aigo  many  m^  over 
mountains  and  valleys,  to  the  shore  of  the 
Adriatic  sea,  and  here  aguin  embarked. 
Then  the  voice  of  an  oracle  sounded 
from  the  Dodonean  mast  of  the  Aigo — 
*^  You  shall  not  kiss  the  shores  of  your 
country,  till  Jason  and  Medea  have  atoned 
for  the  murder  of  Absyrtus,  and  appeased 
the  goddesses  of  vengeance."  Upon  this, 
they  directed  their  course  to  the  port  or 
JGea,  to  Circe,  sister  of  iEetes.  She, 
however,  refUsed  them  expiation,  but  di- 
rected them  to  the  promontory  of  Malea, 
where  they  mi^t  obtain  it.  On  their 
voyage,  they  encountered  the  firightful 
Scylia  and  Chaiybdis,  the  alluring  Sirens, 
and  a  foarful  storm  not  for  fixnn  the  coast 
of  libya.  Then  they  came  to  Crete, 
where  the  ^jont  Tales,  who  guarded  the 
island/ opposed  their  landing.  A  single 
vein  ran  nom  his  head  to  ms  bed,  md 
was  closed  below  by  a  brass  nalL  Medea 
gave  him  an  intoxicatmg  potion,  and 
opened  the  vein,  that  he  might  bleed  to 
death.  At  bst,  they  reached  the  lon^- 
vnshed  for  promontoiy  of  Malea;  their 
crime  was  expiated,  and,  without  further 
misforttme,  the  Argo  arrived  at  the  port 
of  lolcoe.  On  the  isthmus  of  Corinth, 
Jason  consecrated  his  ship  to  Neptune, 
and  it  afterwards  shone  as  a  constellation 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  heavens. 
Thus  the  expedition  terminated  gk>rioii8- 
ly.  But,  before  the  heroes  parted,  they 
agreed  to  aid  one  another  in  war,  and 
resolved,  at  certain  times,  to  celebrate 
public  games  m  honor  of  Jupiter.  These 
were  the  beginning  of  the  Olympic  games. 
The  flirther  fortunes  of  Medea  and  Jason 
are  mentioned  under  those  artiole&  The 
tales  describing  the  return  of  the  Argo- 
nauts differ  very  essentially.  Sevml 
poets  of  antiquity  have  celebrated  ^& 
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•dTenturons  undertakmff,  wbich  is  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  iSth  centuiy  B.  C. 
We  still  have,  under  the  name  of  (frpheus^ 
a  poem  on  thif  subject ;  another  ^  Apol- 
lonius  of  Rhodes,  and  one  by  Valerius 
Flaccus. 

AKGomfB ;  a  fonner  province  ofFnmce, 
between  the  rivefs  Mouse,  Mame  and 
Aisne.  St  Menehold  was  the  capital 
-— t^jbvomte,  wood  of,  runs  through  Up- 
per Champagne  and  Lower  Bar,  and  is 
mosdy  mountainous.  It  was  so  desert, 
that  the  prince  of  Cond^  who  received 
it,  in  1657,  as  an  apanace,  and  his  suc- 
cessors, used  it  only  as  a  huntin^-ffround, 
and  i^ace  ibr  felling  wood,  and  it  became 
a  resort  of  the  smugglers  of  salL  In  order 
to  expel  them  from  the  place,  the  crown 
purchased  the  wood,  in  1784,  for  650,000 
fivres.  This  wood  became  too  well 
known  in  the  unhq>i^  campaign  of 
Pnis^inl792. 

Argos.    (See  ^^irgoUa*) 

AacnTELLEs,  don  Augustin;  Spanidi 
ex-miniBter  for  the  home  department 
{d€  la  gobernaeion  de  la  peniMvla) ;  bom, 
1775^  at  Ribadesella,  in  Asturia;  studied 
at  Oviedo,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
fine  talents  and  a  liveiy  imagination. 
After  finishinff  his  studies,  he  was  ap- 
pointed, in  JIutdrid,  to  the  secretaryship 
of  the  inUrprdaeum  de  lenguat.  Espi- 
Dosa,  who  perceived  his  talents,  sent  him 
on  important  embassies  to  Lisbon  and 
London.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
of  independence,  in  1^,  he  was  at 
Cadiz,  and,  from  1B1I2  to  1814,  be  was 
chosen,  by  his  province,  deputy  to  the 
cortes.  He  labored  here  on  the  commit- 
tee which  was  intrusted  with  the  charge 
of  drawing  up  a  new  constitution  of  gov- 
ernment, and  composed  the  famous  re- 
port delivered  by  this  committee.  His 
talents  excited  among  the  liberals  such 
admiration,  that  he  received  the  name  of 
the  divine  and  the  iSJpanu^  TuUy.  On 
the  return  of  Ferdinand,  he  was  arrested. 
May  10, 1814,  and  put  in  prison.  When 
brou|^t  to  trial,  he  managed  his  defence 
so  skilfully,  that  the  judges,  though  new 
ones  were  appointed  5  times  in  succes- 
sion, could  not  unite  in  his  condemnation. 
At  last,  the  king  declared  himself  judge, 
caused  the  acts  to  be  laid  before  him,  and 
wrote  at  the  bottom,  *^  Ten  years  punish- 
ment in  the  house  of  correction  m  the 
garrison  at  Ceuta."  On  his  wa^  thither, 
fie  refused  the  pecuniary  aid  ofiered  him 
by  some  Enslidimen,  because  he  would 
receive  nothmff  from  the  subjects  of  a 
government,  vniich  had  not,  m  accord- 
i  with  its  promise,  assisted  Spain  to 


preserve  its  freedom.  14  unhappy  men 
shared  the  fate  of  A.,  among  whom  was 
his  friend,  John  Alvarez  Guerra,  who  was 
sentenced,  by  the  king,  to  hard  labor  at 
Ceuta.  ]B^  their  noble  conduct  here,  diey 
obtained  the  respect  of  the  people,  but 
were  cruelly  oppressed  by  the  officers  of 
government,  particularly  by  the  bishop. 
Through  his  influence  at  Madrid,  the 
liberals,  banished  to  Alcudia,  in  Majorca, 
were  put  in  a  place  almost  uninhabitable 
on  account  of  its  unhealthy  air.  Here 
they  suffered  from  the  captain-general, 
Coupiffny,  so  cruel  treatment,  that,  in  4 
years,  3  of  them  died,  and  2  lost  their 
reason.  The  rest  were  all  sick  when  they 
were  set  at  libertj^.  The  revolution  of 
1820  (Mx>cured  A.  his  freedom  and  a  place 
in  the  ministrv,  which,  however,  he  re- 
signed in  1821,  because  the  king,  at  the 
opening  of  the  cortes,  March  1,  1821, 
complamed  of  the  weakness  of  the  exec- 
utive power. — ^The  minister  of  finance, 
Canga  Ai*guelles,  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  Augustin  A. 

Arouim,  or  Aaouiir ;  an  island  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  not  &r  from  cape  Blanco, 
scarcely  2  miles  long.  Notwithstanding 
its  insignificance,  the  possession  of  it  was 
viotenuy  disputed,  for  87  years,  between 
the  Portuguese,  Dutch,  English  and 
French.  Afler  a  variety  of  fortune,  it  has 
been  at  last  totally  abandoned.  Che  san- 
gue  peUafoUta  ef  alcuni  pochi ! — Lon.  16® 
20'W.;lat2a>30'N. 

AReuHENTUM  AD  HoMiNEM  j  au  argu- 
mem  wliich  presses  a  man  with  conse- 
quences drawn  firom  his  own  principles 
and  concessions,  or  his  own  conduct 

Arous,  son  of  Arestor,  or  Agenor,  or 
Inachus  and  Ismene,  had  a  hundred  eyes. 
According  to  some,  his  whole  body  was 
covered  with  eves  (hence  he  was  called 
PanopUM\  half  of  which  were  always 
awake,  while  the  rest  were  closed  in 
sleep.  The  jealous  Juno  made  him 
keeper  of  the  unhappy  lo  (q.  v.) ;  but 
Mercury  lulled  him  to  sIcoti  with  the 
sound  of  his  flute,  and  cut  off  his  head ; 
hence  Mercury  is  called  Arg^horUes. — 
Juno  afterwards  took  his  eyes  to  adorn 
the  tail  of  the  peacock. 

Arotle,  or  Arotll  ;  a  county  of  Scot- 
land, bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Irish 
sea  and  the  Frith  of  Clyde.  The  wealth 
of  the  countiy  is  dug  finc>m  the  bowels  of 
the  mountains,  in  iron,  copper,  lead,  &c. 
A.  is  thcf  seat  of  a  provincial  synod.  Ar- 
gyleshire  ia  mostly  peopled  1^  the  clan 
of  Campbell,  and  contains  a  ^reat  num- 
ber of  castles  and  seats  belonging  to  gen- 
tlemen who  hold  of  the  duke  or  A.,  and 
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boast  of  their  descent  firom  his  fitmily. 
It  sends  one  member  to  parliament.  The 
population,  in  1811,  was  8S,565.  The 
dukes  of  A.  belong  to  the  &mily  of  Camp* 
bell,  and  are  at  the  head  of  the  most 
powerful  clan  in  Scotland.  Thej  hold 
several  hereditary  offices  under  the  crown, 
and  are  possessed  of  many  royalties. 

Arotle  Rooms  ;  a  house  m  Regent- 
street,  London,  a  great  rendezvous  of 
fashion.  In  1818,  the  royal  harmonic 
institution  erected  the  present  buildinff, 
the  &Qade  of  which  displays  very  httle 
taste.  The  rooms,  propeny  so  called,  are 
4— a  ball-room,  a  drawing-room,  an  ante- 
room, and  the  grukl  concert-room.  The 
usual  price  of  tickets  for  the  concerts 
held  here  is  half  a  guinea,  for  which  the 
finest  performances  may  sometimes  be 
heard,  and  sometimes  such  as  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  the  most  patient  hearer  to  put  up 
with,  e.  g.,  the  music  of  the  4  Jews,  who 
sung  dr^sed  as  4  Tyrolese. 

Aria,  in  music    (See  Mr,) 

Ariadne  ;  in  mythology,  a  daughter  of 
Minos,  kinff  of  Crete,  who,  having  fidlen 
in  love  wiSi  Theseus,  when  he  was  en- 
gaged in  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  Mino« 
taur,  gave  him,  in  token  of  her  love,  a 
clue  of  thread,  which  served  to  conduct 
him  out  of  the  l^rrinth,  afler  his  defeat 
of  the  monster,  llieeeus,  on  leaving  the 
island,  took  with  him  A.,  but  abandoned 
her  on  the  isle  of  Naxos,  where  she  was 
found  by  Bacchus,  who  married  her,  and 
presented  her  with  a  crown  of  gold  man- 
ufactured by  Vulcan,  which  was  after* 
wards  transformed  nito  a  constellation. 
A.  had  a  son  by  Bacchus,  called  Eumedon^ 
who  was  one  of  the  Ai^onauts. — ^Accord- 
ing to  PlutiEurch,  there  were  two  females 
ofme  name  of  A.  One  of  them  was  es- 
poused to  Bacchus  on  the  island  of  Nax- 
/  OS,  and  became  the  mother  of  Staphylos ; 
the  other  was  abandoned  by  Theseus  on 
the  same  island,  where  she  died.  Hence 
were  derived  the  two  kinds  of  feas^ 
called  Ariadnaa. 

Ariahic A ;  a  small  village,  6  miles  N. 
E.  of  Tunis,  remarkable  for  a  fine  range 
of  the  Carthaginian  aqueduct,  74  ^t 
high,  support^  by  columns  16  feet 
square,  which  increase  in  grandeur  the 
nearer  they  approach  the  mte  of  Car- 
thage. The  stone  is  dl  cut  in  a  diamond 
slmpe.  Near  this  spot,  several  ancient 
matamores,  or  subterraneous  magazines 
for  com,  have  been  discovered  within 
these  few  years,  capable  of  containing  100 
bushels,  strongly  arched  with  large  square 
stones.  The  Moors  have  already  begun 
to  demolish  them. 


AaiAifs;  the  adherents  of  the  Alex-* 
andrian  bishop  Arius,  who  maintained, 
about  A.  D.  318,  that  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God,  is  the  most  noble  of  all  things  cre- 
ated out  of  nothing,  but  inferior  to  God, 
and  produced  by  his  firee  will.  This 
opinion  was  condemned  in  the  council 
of  Alexandria,  330,  and  in  that  of  Nice, 
325,  by  the  orthodox  church,  which  at- 
tribute to  the  Son  of  God  perfect  equal- 
ity of  essence  with  the  Father  {homoimoj 
hence  Homomians),  and  knew  no  way  of 
expressing  his  relation  to  the  Father,  but 
by  calling  it  his  Vernal  generation.  The 
articles  m  the  Nicene  and  of  the  Athana- 
sian  creeds,  the  latter  of  which,  though 
fuller,  is  based  on  the  former,  arose  €rom 
the  contest  a^jainst  Arius.  Though  his 
party  was  banidi^d,  he  fbund  means  to 
procure  powerful  adherents;  and  Cod- 
stantine  the  Great,  firom  his  desire  of 
peace,  wished  to  bring  about  the  restora- 
tion of  Arius  to  the  Cathohc  communion, 
when  the  latter  died  suddenlvj  336.  Af- 
ter his  death,  his  paxty  gained  considera- 
ble accesnons,  and  Constantine,  a  short 
tune  before  his  decease,  337,  caused  him- 
self to  be  baptized  in  the  Arian  mode. 
Under  Constantius,  Arianism  became  the 
religion  of  the  court,  fermed  its  own 
liturpr,  and,  after  350,  when  Constantius 
ruled  alone,  it  prevailed  also  in  the  West, 
and  Rome  was  obliged  to  receive  the 
Artan  Inshop  FeUx.  The  ^vinons  among 
the  Arians  themselves,  in  the  meaiitiine, 
prepared  a  final  victory  for  the  Catholic 
church,  which  held  the  former  constantly 
under  its  anathema.  At  first,  the  Semi- 
Arians,  or  Half-Arians,  whose  leaders, 
Banl  of  Ancyra  and  George  of  Laodicea, 
were  powerfiil  in  Syria,  approximated  to 
the  Catholic  creed  by  maintaining  a  afan- 
ilarity  of  essence  between  the  Son  and 
the  Father  (homoiuiia,  hence  Honunu- 
sians),  and  by  that  means  gained  the  su^ 
periority  at  the  imperial  court,  although 
Macedonius  and  the  Pneumatomachists 
(see  Holy  SpirU)  belonged  to  the  Catholic 
party.  But  the  victory  of  the  orthodox 
was  promoted  by  the  excesses  of  the 
strict  Arians,  Mtius  and  Eunomtus  of 
Cappadocia,  together  with  then*  numer- 
ous adherents,  who,  in  the  council  at  Sir- 
mium,  357,  by  maintaining  that  the  Son 
of  God  is  a  wholly  dififerent  being  fitim 
the  Father  (hence  HetenmoM,  JnonuB' 
ans\  excited  even  the  Semi-Ariaiis  against 
them,  and,  by  restoring  the  former  mode 
of  baptism  by  immersion,  aroused  even 
the  opposition  of  the  people.  The  em- 
peror Julian  the  Apostate,  who,  trom  con- 
tempt towards  Christianity,  tolerated  al 
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iects,«od«d  the  contesi^  and  Boffered  no 
religious  disputes  to.  arise.  Arianism 
again  ascended  the  thrope  in  the  East 
with  Ydeas,  364,  and,  growing  bold^  pro- 
ceeded to  acts  of  violence  against  the 
Catholics.  But  Gmtian  maintained  peace^ 
Theodo^us  restored  the  dominion  of  tbe^ 
ancient  faith,  and  the  djiviaions  among 
the  Arians  themselvea  hastened  the 
downfall  of  their  influence  and  respecta- 
bility in  the  Roman  empire.  After  the, 
first  half  of  the  5th  century,  Arianism  was 
extinct  in  that  portion  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire which  remained  under  the  rule  of 
the  emperors.  Among  the  Goths^  wiio 
had  be<M>me  acquamted  with  Christianity^ 
about  340,  by  means  of  the  Arians,  it  pie* 
vailed  in  the  western  part  of  the  empire^ 
till  the  victories  of  the  orthodox  Frank 
do  vis,  and  the  reformation  of  the  church 
by  the  Viaigothic  kmg  Reccared,  sup- 
pressed it  here,  also,  at  the  end  of  the 
5th  century.  About  this  time,  it  was  dev 
stroyed  among  the  Sueyi  in  Spain,  among 
whom  it  had  prevailed  fi>r  a  century. 
The  Burgundians,  who  received  it  450, 
had  already  renounced  it,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  6th  century.  It  was  mora 
dimcult  to  convert  the  Vandala  to  the 
Catholic  faith.  Ever  since  430,  they  had 
been  strict  Arians,  and  propagated  the 
doctrines  of  their  sect  in  Northern  Africa, 
even  by  the  severest  persecutions.  The 
victories  of  Beliauius,  534,  first  put  an 
end  to  their  kingdom,  as  well  as  to  their 
separation  from  the  orthodox  church* 
Ariamsm  was  maintained  longest  among 
the  Lombards,  who  broudit  it  to  Italy, 
and  adhered  to  it  firmly  dll  663.  Since 
that  time,  the  Ariana  have  no  where  con- 
stituted a  distinct  sect ;  and,  though  the 
Albigenses,  in  France,  in  the  12Ui  apd 
13th  centuries,  were  accused  of  similar 
doctrines,  and  the  sects,  which,  firom  the 
16th  century  till  the  present  time,  have 
been  comprehended  under  the  name  of 
^^hUUriniiananSy  have,  in  reality,  main- 
tained the  opinion  that  Christ  is  inferior 
to  the  Father,  yet  neither  of  them  can  be 
regarded  as  Arians. 

Arica  ;  a  seaport  of  Peru,  and  capital 
of  a  province ;  310  miles  N.  W.  La  Plata ; 
Ion.  7QP  IV  W. ;  lat  18°  27'  S.  In  thia 
port  the  silver  fixnn  the  mines  of  Potosi  is 
shipped  for  Europe.  It  is  much  fi«- 
quentedby  vessels,  and  has  a  considerable 
ttade  with  Lima.  Near  it  is  a  mountaia 
of  rock-salt,  great  ouaniities  of  which  ara 
dug,  and  sent  to  all  parta  of  the  coast 

Aries  (LaHoy  a  ram) ;  one  of  the  VI 
agns  of  the  zodiac ;  the  vernal  sign^  In 
the  ancient  military  art,  ariet  signified, 
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also,  ft  banering-fam,  an  en^pne  with  an 
iron  head,  to  batter  and  bett  ddfwn  the 
walk  of  places  besieged.    (See  Bofterw^- 

Arietta.    (See  Air.) 

AaiMAivEa,  or  Ahrhcar;  the  principle 
of  evil  in  the  Persian  theology,  which 
perpetually  countetacts  the  <feagns  of 
Ormuzd,  or  Oromazdes,  who  denotea  the 
prmciple  of  good.  (See  Demon  and  Zo- 
roaster.) 

AaiMASFiANS ;  a  fiibulous  people, 
placed  sometimea  in  Scythia,  sometimes 
on  the  lUiiptean  mountains,  and  used 
synonymouijy  with  the  Qfciop. 

Auoif ;  the  inventor  of  dithyrambics,. 
bom  at  Metlmniia,  in  Lesbos,  and  flour- 
ished about  B.  C.  625.  He  lived  at  the 
court  of  Periander,  in  Corinth,  and  after- 
wards visited  Sicily  and  Italy.  At  Taren- 
tum,  he  vron  the  prize  in  a  mu^cal  con- 
test Having  embarked  in  a  Corinthian 
vessel,  with  rich  treasures,  to  return  to 
his  fiiend  Periander,  the  avaricious  sailors 
resolved  to  murder  him. .  Apollo,  how- 
ever, having  infbrmed  him  in  a  dream  of 
the  impendmg  danger^  Arion,  in  a  mag- 
nificent dress,  with  his  lyre  in  his  haiM, 
went  upon  deck,  and  endeavored  to  soften 
the  hearts  of  tbe  crew  by  the.  power  of 
lus  music  The  dolphins,  attracted  bv 
the  sound,  assembled  aroimd  die  vessel, 
and  listened  to  his  sweet  son^  though 
the  avaricious  seamen  still  contmued  un- ' 
moved.  A.  then  resolved  to  esci^  the 
hands  of  the  murderera  by  a  voluntary 
death,  and  threw  himself  into  the  sea. 
A  dolphin  received  him  on  his  back,  and, 
while  he  soothed  the  stormy  billows  by 
^  power  of  his  strains^  bore  him  safe  to 
mount  Tenarus,  whence  he  sailed  for 
Corinth.  'Hie  sailors,  having  returned  to 
Corinth,  and  being  qi^stioned  by  Perian- 
der concerning  A.,  replied  that  he  was 
dead.  Upon  thi^  he  appeared  before 
them,  ana  convicted  them  of  their  crime, 
when  Periander  caused  Uiem  .to  be  cruci- 
fied. Hie  lyre  of  A.,  and  the  dolphin 
which  rescued  him,  became  constellations 
in  the  heavens.  Of  the  ]M)ema  of  Arion, 
we  have  only  a  hymn  to  w  eptune,  which 
mav  be  found  in  Brunck's  Analeda. 

Arioso,  in  muac>.    (See  Air,) 

Ariosti,  Attilio ;  a  composer  of  emi- 
nence, bom  at  Boloffna.  He  is  said  to 
have  given  lesscMis  t»  Handel  in  his  duld- 
hood,  hi  conjunction  with  whom,,  and 
wkh  the  celebrated  BonondiuL  he^  after- 
wards produoed  the  opex^  of  Muxio  iSbe- 
vola ;  Ariosti  setting  the  first  act,  Bonon- 
cini  the  second,  and  Handel  the  thini 
He  likewise  coon^posed  several  other  ope- 
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SM  in  Engiaiid  about  the  y^ar  ITdl,  at 
which  time  die  royal  academy  of  music 
was  eatabhahe^ ;  and  ia  said  to  have  in- 
troduced into  that  counay.  for  the  first 
time,  the  instiument  called  the  viol 
d^ammiTf  on  which  he  performed  a  new 
flymphony  at  the  nxth  respresentation  of 
Handel'to  Amadis,  on  the  m  July,  1716^ 
floon  after  his  amvaL  He  then  went 
abr<Mui,  but  again  returned  in  1720,  and 
composed  seraral  operas.  He  once  more 
left  England,  after  publishing  a  bode  of 
cantatas  by  subscription;  and  the  place 
and  date  ^  his  deam  are  unknown. 

Abiosto,  Ludovico.  bom  at  Reggio, 
Sept  8,  1474,  was  descended  ftom  a 
noue  family.  His  fiither  was  a  member 
of  the  fint  judicial  court  of  Feirara.  He 
was  the  eldest  of  ten  children.  Even 
m  his  childhood,  he  .pepared  tragedies, 
which  he  acted  with  ms  brothers;  among 
ochem,  one  founded  on  the  story  of  l^ra- 
mus  and  Thisbe.  In  the  school  of  Fer- 
xpofa,  he  distinguished  hiipself  in  his  stud- 
lea  Hi»  fiuher  designed  him  for  the 
profesaon  of  the  law ;  but,  after  five  years 
of  firuitless  i^lication  to  it,  the  young 
man  renounced  the  study,  that  he  might 
devote  himself  to  literature.  He  e^foyed 
the  instructions  of  the  learned  Gregorv  of 
Spoleto.  Plautus  and  Terence,  whom 
he  studied  with  this  teacher,  fbniished 
thouffhts  for  two  comedies,  the  Ca$$andra 
and  me  Si^potH,  lyhich  he  there  planned. 
His  lyric  poems^  in  the  Italian  and  Latin 
languages,  distm^uished  for  ease  and 
ele^ce  of  style,  mtroduoed  him  to  the 
notice  of  the  cardinal  Ippolito  d'  Este, 
son  of  duke  Ercole  I.  In  1503,  Ippolito 
fixed  him  at  his  court  used  his  counsel  in 
the  most  important  amiirs,  and  took  him 
with  him  on  a  ioumev  to  Hungary.  Af- 
ter the  death  of  Ercole,  Alfonso,  his  son 
and  successor,  put  the  same  confidence  in 
A.  At  this  court  he  began  and  finished, 
amid  distractions  of  every  kind,  in  10  or 
11  years,  hia  immortal  poem^  the  Orlando 
Fuarioto.  In  1516,  the  printing  of  it  was 
finidied.  When  Ariosto  gave  a  copy  to 
the  cardinal,  he  asked  him,  **  Master  Louis, 
where  did  you  pick  up  all  this  trumpery  ?** 
In  1517  or  151d,  A.  was  mvited  to  accom- 
pany the  cardinal  Ippolito  d'  Este  on  a 
second  jouniey  to  Hunmy.  The  un- 
healthy climate  and  the  umrm  health  of 
the  poet  appeared  to  him  no  sufficient 
ttpolocy ;  and.  on  declining  to  attend  him, 
therefore,  A.  lost  forever  the  cardinal's  fa« 
vor,  which  gradually  passed  fifom  coldnesa 
and  indiflference  to  settled  hatred.  A.  was 
now  recttved  by  the  noUe  duke  Alfonso,  a 
lover  of  the  ar«B|  who  put  much  oonyfi- 


dence  in  Inm,  but  bestowed  on  him  onlf 
trifling  rewards,  and  (what  seemed  more 
like  a  punishment  than  m  mark  of  fiivor), 
in  1521  and  1522,  commissioned  him  to 
queU  the  distuibancea  that  had  broken 
out  in  the  vrild  and  moimtainous  Garfii^- 
nana.  He  successfiilly  accomplished  this 
difilcuh  enterprise,  and,  after  three  yean, 
returned  to  Penrara,  where  he  em^yed 
himself  in  the  composition  of  his  come- 
dies, and  in  putting  the  last  touches  to  his 
Orkmtlo,  He  died  June  6,  1533,  at  the 
ageof56.  A.  had  a  good  figure^  a  gentle 
character,  polished  manners  and  an  amia^ 
ble  disposition.  He  had  been  rich,  and 
he  loved  splendor.  He  was  obliged  to 
content  himself  however,  with  a  small, 
but  convenient  and  pleasant  house,  over 
which  he  caused  the  following  verses  to 
be  inscribed: 

Parva  sed  apta  mWa,  sed  mini  obooxia,  aed  noa 
Sordida,  parta  loeo  sed  tamen  aere  domus. 

His  OHfindo  Fmiosdy  which  is  a  contkm- 
ation  of  BoiardolB  Oricendo  InnamoratOf 
and  cannot  be  perfectly  understood  with- 
out it,  is  a  pedbct  ^ic  romance,  fiill  of 
the  fturest  flowers  of  poetry,  and  of  fi^esh- 
ness  and  spirit,  in  which  A.  fiu:  excels 
even  Tasso.  The  Orlando  displays  a 
splendid  and  inexhaustible  richness  of 
invention,  an  ever-changing  variety  of  m- 
cidents  connected  with  the  talent  of  hvely 
narration.  The  activi^  of  a  youthfiil 
fancy  animates  the  whole  worit  A.  ex- 
hibitt^  also,  a  wonderfiil  f4ull  in  inter- 
"WGormg  the  episodes,  which  he  continu- 
aHy  interrupts,  and  again  takes  up  with 
an  agreeable,  and  often  imperceptible  ait, 
and  so  entwines  them  with  one  another, 
that  it  is  difiicuh  to  ^ve  a  connected  his- 
tory of  the  contents  of  the  poem,  consist- 
ing of  46  cantos.  These  qualities  place 
him  among  the  oreat  masters  of  poetry, 
and  have  gained  for  him,  amonff  his 
countrymen,  the  appellation  of  JSvine, 
Besides  this  great  epic,  we  have  some 
comedies,  satires,  cap%toli  and  sonnets  bv 
A.,  and  a  collection  of  Latin  poems,  in  all 
of  which  the  richness  of  his  genius  shines 
Mrith  more  or  less  brightness. 

AaisMENDr,  Juan  Bautista;  a  distin- 
p^Lahed  general  iii  the  war  of  Colombian 
mdepenoence^  Subsequently  to  the  re- 
duction of  Margarita  by  M onllo,  in  1815, 
A.  raised  the  republican  standard  anew 
in  18^  defeated  Morillo's  garrison  in 
several  actions,  and  regained  part  of  the 
island.  This  movement  was  eminently 
usefiil  to  Bolivar,  who,  landing  in  Mai|;a- 
rita,  ftom  Aux  CtLjes,  restored  the  wa- 
vering fortunes  of  ms  country.    In  181% 
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A.  was  vioe-pread«it  of  Venezuela,  pre- 
vioufl  to  its  union  with  New  Grenada. 

Aristjbus,  son  of  ApoUo  and  Cyrene, 
was  brought  up  by  the  Nymphs.  The  in- 
troduction of  the  use  or  heea  is  ascribed 
to  him  (hence  he  is  called  Jtfe2uMnt«),  and 
gained  for  hun  dirine  honors.  His  lore 
of  Euiydice,  the  young  bride  of  Oipheus, 
causedi  her  death ;  for,  as  she  fled  fi-om 
lum,  along  the  side  of  a  river,  she  received 
a  mortal  bite  from  a  poisonous  snake. 
He  was  punished  by  the  loss  of  his  bees. 
The  loss,  however,  was  repau^  b^  new 
swarms,  nroduced,  after  nine  davs,  m  the 
bodies  or  some  eatde  which  he  had  slain. 
He  was  the  son-in-law  of  Cadmus,  and 
fether  of  ActsDon.  He  has  been  con- 
fimnded  with  the  Proconnesian  Aristeeus, 
who  appeared  on  earth  from  time  to  time, 
e.g.,  as  Uie  instructer  of  Homer,  and, 
afterward  as  a  scholar  of  Pythagoraa 
This  is  e;q>lained  by  the  fiict,  that  there 
was  a  scholar  of  Pvthagoras  of  this 
name,  who  succeeded  that  philosopher, 
and  whose  whole  life  was  afterwards 
involved  in  ihble. 

Aristarchus;  a  Greek  grammarian, 
who  criticised  Homer's  poems  with  the 
greatest  severity,  and  es£oJ)lished  a  new 
text;  for  that  reason,  severe  and  just 
critics  are  often  called  AristarckL  He  was 
bom  in  the  island  of  Samothrace,  and 
lived  at  Alexandria  about  B.  C.  150. 
Ptdlemy  Philometor,  who  highly  esteemed 
him,  confided  to  him  the  education  of  his 
children.  After  having  spent  his  life  im 
criticising  Pindar  and  other  poets,  espe- 
cially  Homer,  be  died  at  Cyprus,  aged  79. 
•—Aristarehug  qf  Samos^  bom  B.  C.  267, 
was  a  &moiis  astronomer,  who  first  as* 
serted  the  revolution  of  the  earth  about 
the  sun.  His  work  on  the  magnitude  and 
distance  of  the  sun  and  moon  is  still  ex* 
tant  He  is  also  regarded  as  the  inventor 
of  the  sun-diaL 

Aristideb,  for  lus  strict  integrity  smv 
named  the  Juat^  was  the  son  of  Lysima- 
chus,  and  descended  fix>m  one  of  the  most 
honorable  fimdilies  of  Athens.  He  was 
one  of  the  ten  generals  of  the  Athenians, 
when  they  fought  with  the  Persians  at 
Mara^on.  According  to  the  usual  ar- 
rangement, the  command  of  the  army 
was  held  by  each  of  the  generals,  in  roto- 
^on,  finr  one  day.  But  juistides,  perceiv- 
ing the  disadvantages  of  such  a  change 
of  commanders,  prevailed  on  his  col- 
leagues eacli  to  give  up  his  day  to  Milti- 
ades ;  and  to  this,  in  a  great  measure,  must 
be  ascribed  the  victory  of  the  Greeks. 
The  year  ensuing,  he  was  archon,  and,  in 
thk  office,  enjoyed  so  universol  a  popu- 


larity, that  he  thereby  excited  the  jeakNisy 
of  Themistodes.  This  ambitious  man, 
not  daringi  openly,  to  attack  his  rival, 
contrived  to  spread  a  report,  that  A.  was 
aiming  at  a  kind  of  sovereignty,  and,  at 
last,  succeeded  in  procinrin^  his  banisfa- 
ment  by  the  ostracism.  It  is  said,  that  a 
rustic  citizen.  Who  happened  to  stand 
near  A  in  the  public  assembly  which  do- 
creed  his  bainshment,  turned  to  him, 
without  knowing  who  he  was,  and  asked 
him  to  write  Uie  name  of  Anstides  upon 
the  diell  with  winch  he  was  going  to 
vote.  '*  Has  Aristides  injured  th^  ?"  in- 
quired he.  "No,**  answered  the  voter; 
**  but  I  am  tired  of  hearing  him  called  the 
JusiJ*  A  wrote  his  name,  and  returned 
the  shell  in  silence  to  the  voter.  He  left 
die  city,  with  prayers  for  its  welftire. 
Three  years  after,  when  Xerxes  hivaded 
Ghreece  with  a  huge  army,  the  Adienians 
hastened  to  recall  a  citizen  to  whom  they 
kx^ed  lEbr  aid  in  this  emergency.  For- 
getting every  thin§[  but  the  ^pood  of  his 
country,  upon  receiving  intelhgence  that 
the  Greek  fleet  was  surrounded,  at  Sala- 
mis,  by  the  Persians,  he  hast«:ied  thither 
with  dl  speed,  to  warn  Themistocles 
of  the  danger  which  threatened  him. 
Touched  by^  his  generosity,  Themistocles 
admitted  hnn  at  once  to  his  c<Hifidence, 
telling  him  that  the  report  had  been  pur- 
posely spread  by  hhnself,  to  prevent  the 
se^wration  of  the  Grecian  fleet.  He  also 
invited  him  to  assist  m  the  council  of  war, 
and,  havhig  determined  on  batde,  posted 
him  on  the  little  island  of  Psy  ttaUa,  where 
those,  whose  ships  were  sunk  during  the 
engagement,  found  rcfbge.  In  the  battle 
of  PJatsBa,  A.  commanded  the  Athenians, 
and  had  a  great  share  in  the  merit  of  the 
victory.  It  is  thot^t  thot  he  wbs  again 
archon  the  year  ft>lk>winff,  and  that,  dur- 
ing thffl  time,  be  procured  the  passage  a€ 
the  law  b^  which  the  common  people 
were  admitted  to  all  public  offices,  even 
that  of  archon.  On  one  occasion,  when 
Themistocles  announced  that  hie  had 
formed  a  project  of  mat  importance  to 
the  state^  but  which  he  could  not  make 
known  in  a  public  assembly,  the  people 
appointed  A  to  confer  with  liim  on  the 
subject.  The  project  was  to  set  fire  to 
the  combined  fleet  of  die  Chreeks,  which 
was  then  lying  in  a  neighboring  j^ort,  and 
thereby  to  secure  to  me  Athenians  the 
sovereignty  of  the  sea.  A  returned  to  the 
people,  and  told  them  that  nothing  could 
be  more  advantageous,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  nothing  more  unjust,  than  the  plan 
of  Themistocles.  The  plan  was  at  once 
rejected.    To  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
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P«rsian  war)  he  persuaded  the  Greeks  to 
impose  u  tax,  wmch  should  be  paid  into 
the  hiuids  of  on  officer  appointed  by  the 
states  collectively,  and  deposited  at  De- 
los.  The  inipli<st  confidence  wliich  was 
feh  in  his  mtegnty  appeared  in  their  in« 
trustmg  hiin  with  the  office  of  apportion- 
ing the  contribution, — an  office  which  he 
executed  with  univesisal  aotis&ction.  He 
died  at  a  very  advanced  a^,  and,  what 
most  ^kingly  evinces  his  integrity  and 
disinteresteckiess,  so  poor  that  he  was 
buried  at  the  public  expense.  He  left 
two  daughters,  who  received  dowries 
from  the  state,  and  a  son,  who  was  pre- 
sented widi  100  silver  minffi  and  a  tract 
of  wood-land.— w^mfu^  ^Eliusy  a  famous 
riietorician,  borti  A.  D.  129,  in  ]ffithyn- 
ia,  after  traveUing  for  some  time,  set- 
tied  in  Smyrna.  When  tliie  city  was  de- 
stroyed bv  an  earthquake,  A.  u,  178,  A., 
by  his  inmience  With  the  emperor  Anto- 
ninus, had  h  rebuilt  The  inhabitauts 
showed  their  gratitude  for  this  service  by 
erecting  a  statue  to  him.  The  merit  of 
his  orations,  of  which  fbrty-five.are  yet 
extant,  consists  only  in  the  q>lendor  of 
the  laogua^,  bv  which  the  emptiness  of 
the  matter  is  toienAAy  well  concealed. — 
Another  Mstidts^  a  Theban  painter,  con- 
temporary with  Apelles,  flourished  B.  C. 
240.  A  nunous  picture  of  his  is  spoken 
of  by  Pliny,  representing  a  mother,  in  a 
captured  town,  mortally  wounded,  with 
an  infant  sucking  at  her  breast,  who,  she 
is  apprehenave,  will  suck  blood  instead 
of  milk :  it  became  the  property  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  Severri  other  veiy  fa- 
mous pictures  of  his  are  also  mentioned, 
for  one  of  which  Attains,  king  of  Pei^- 
inus,is  said  to  have  given  100  talenta 
Expression  seems  to  have  been  the  great 
excellence  of  this  ancient  artist — Aristidei 
was  also  the  name  of  a  Christian  philoso- 
pher in  the  2d  centtiry. 

Aristippus  ;  the  founder  of  a  cele- 
brated philosophical  school  among  >  the 
Greeks,  which  was  called  Cyrmudc,  from 
his  native  city,  Cyrene,  in  Afnca.  He 
flounced  380  B.  C.  Bemg  sent  bv  his 
wealthy  father  to  Olympia,  probably  to 
take  part  there  in  the  chariot-races,  he 
heard  Socrates  spoken  of,  and  was  so  de- 
sirous to  receive  instruction  from  him, 
that  he  immediately  hastened  to  Athens, 
and  mingled  with  his  disciples.  He  did 
not,  however,  adopt  all  the  principles  of 
this  philosopher.  Like  him,  he  thou^t 
that  we  should  refrain  from  speaking  of 
thinf^  which  are  beyond  human  compr&- 
henBioti,aad  likewise  paid  but  htde  atten- 
tion to  the  phyncal  and  matiiemadcd 


sciences ;  but  his  moral  pfailosoj^y  cCTf^ 
fered  widely  from  that  of  Socrates,  and 
was  a  science  of  refined  vduptuousncss. 
His  fundamental  i)rinciplee  were,  that  aJl 
liuman  sensations  may  be  reduced  to 
two — ^pleasure  and  pain.  Pleasure  is  a 
sende,  and  pain  a  violent  emotion.  All 
nvinff  beings  seek  the  former,  and  avoid 
the  Tatter.  Happiness  is  notiiing  but  a 
continued  pleasure,  composed  of  separate 
gratifications ;  and  as  it  is  the  object  of  aH 
human  exerticois,  we  should  ahmain  fiiom 
tio  kind  of  pleasure.  Still  we  should  al- 
ways be  governed  by  taste  and  reason  in 
our  enjoyments.  As  Socrates  disapproved 
of  these  doctrines,  tbeywrere  the  cause 
of  many  disputes  between  him  and  bis 
disdple;  and  it  was,  probably,  to  avoid 
his  censures,  that  Arbtippus  spent  a  pan 
of  Ills  time  at  JE^na,  where  he  was  Wnen 
his  master  died.  He  made  many  journeys 
to  Sicily,  where  he  met  with  a  very  friend- 
ly reception  from  Dionysius  the  tyrsnt 
The  charms  of  the  celebrated  Lais  allured 
him  to  Corintii,  and  he  became  very  inti* 
nmte  with  her.  Wheu  he  was  reproached 
with  squandering  so  much  money  upon 
a  woman  who  gratuitously  surrendered 
herself  to  Diog^ies,  he  answered,  ^  I  pay 
her  that  she  may  grant  her  &vors  to  me, 
not  that  she  may  refbse  them  to  another.** 
He  said,  another  time,  ^  lessees  her,  not 
she  me."  (SeeZtois.)  Diogenes  Laertius 
is  not  to  be  credited,  when  he  says  that 
Aristippus  opened  a  school  after  he  re- 
turned to  Athens,  as  we  know  of  no  dis- 
ciple instructed  bv  him.  His  doctrines 
were  taught  only  by  his  dauj^ter.  Arete, 
and  l^  his  grandson,  Aristippus  the 
younger.  Other  Cvrenians  compounded 
them  into  a  particular  doctrine  of  pleas- 
ure, and  are  hence  called  HedomcL  The 
time  of  his  death  is  unknown.  His  writ- 
ings are  lost  Wleland's  historico-philo- 
sophical  romance  (Aristippus  and  some 
of  his  Contemporaries)  grves  us  a  lively 
and  hiffhly  interesting  delineation  of  the 
life  and  doctrines  of  this  amidi)le  sensual 
phHoeopher. 
Aristocract.  (See  Government.) 
Aristooitoh  ;  a  citizen  of  Atnens, 
whose  name  is  rendered  fiunous  by  a  con- 
spiracy formed,  in  conjunction  with  his 
friend  HaJmodius,  against  the  tyrants  Hip- 
pias  and  Hipparchus,  the  sons  of  Pisistra- 
tuB.  They  succeeded  in '  killing  Hippar- 
chus (514  B.C^;  but,  not  heme  seconded 
by  the  people,  Haimodius  was  despatched 
by  the  guards,  and  A.  seciured.  Hippias 
instituted  a  severe  inqui«tion  into  the 
plot,  and  tortured  A.  to  discover  his  ac- 
complices ;  upon  which  he  is  reported  to 
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Jiave  named  all  the  best  friends  of  the  ty- 
rant in  succession,  and  they  were  imme- 
diately put  to  death.  On  hemg  asked  by 
Hippies  if  there  were  any  more,  "  There 
now  remains,**  said  Aristogiton,  with  a 
smile,  "  only  thyself  worthy  of  death.** 
Hippias  being  expelled  three  yean  after, 
the  Athenians  paid  the  greatest  honors  to 
the  two  friends  Uarmodius  and  Aristod- 
ton,  placing  in  the  forum  their  statues  by 
Praxiteles,  singing  hymns  to  their  praise 
at  the  PanathensBa,  and  decreeing  that 
no  slave  should  ever  bear  their  names. 
(See  Plvtanh  and  ThwyditUs.) 

AarsTouszTES ;  a  youz^,  valiant  hero, 
and  leader  of  the  Messenians  against  the 
Spartans,  B.  C.  682.  The  story  of  his 
escape  from  a  deep  cavern  (into  which  he 
had  been  thrown  by  the  Spartans),  hy 
creeping  through  a  fox-hole,  is  extraordi- 
narv,  but  not  well  authenticated.  Not- 
withstanding his  boldness  and  heroic 
courage,  he  could  not  prevent  the  sub- 
jection of  the  Messenians. 

Aristophanes  ;  the  only  Grecian  com- 
ic poet  of  whom  any  pieces  have  been 
preserved  entire ;  the  son  of  a  certain 
Philippus,  and  by  birth  an  Athenian. 
He  appeared,  as  a  poet,  m  the  fourth  year 
of  the  Peloponncsian  war,  B.  C.  427 ;  and, 
having  indulged  himself  in  some  sarcasms 
<a  Cleon,  at  that  time  a  powerfhl  dema- 
^gue,  was  accused,  by  the  latter,  of  liav- 
mg  unlawfhUy  assumed  the  title  of  an 
Athenian  citizen.  Ho  defended  himself 
before  the  judges  merely  with  the  known 
verses  of  Homer, — 

To  prove  a  genuine  hinh  (the  prince  replies), 
On  female  truth  awentinir  taith  relief : 
Thun  manifest  of  right,  I  build  niy  daim, 
Sure  founded,  on  a  fair  matenmlfome, 
Ulysses'  son.  Pape't  Od.  i.  275—9. 

and,  when  the  same  accusation  was  re- 
newed against  him,  he  sncceeded  in  re- 
pelting  it  a  second  time.  He  afterwards 
revenged  himself  on  Cleon,  in  his  comedy 
of  the  Knights,  in  which  he  Jiimself  acted 
the  part  of  Cleon,  because  no  actor  had 
the  courage  to  do  it  This  little  reraaips 
to  us  of  the  life  of  A.,  who  was  distin- 
guished, among  the  ancients,  by  the  ap- 
gellation  of  tlie  ctanediany  as  Homer  was 
y  that  of  the  poeL  Of  54  comedies 
which  he  composed.  If  only  remain ;  and 
in  these,  without  doubt,  we  possess  the 
flower  of  the  ancient  comedy,  which,  in 
his  last  play,  the  Plutus,  borders  on  tho 
middle;  nut,  in  order  fully  to  enjoy  them, 
and  not  to  be  offended  by  the  extrava- 
gances and  immoralities  with  which  they 
abotmd,  we  must  be  intimately  acquainted 
with  ancient  customs  Bud  opinions.  His 
31* 


pure  and  eleoant  Aftie  dialect,  the  ^dll 
and  care  disjptayed  in  the  plan  and  execu- 
tion of  his  pieces,  and  their  various  other 
excellences,  have  gained  for  A.  the  fiime 
of  a  master.  His  wit  and  humor  are  in- 
exhaustible, and  his  boldness  unrestrained.  ^ 
The  Greeks  were  enchanted  with  the 
mce  and  re&iement  of  his  writings ;  ahd 
Plato  said,  the  Graces  would  have  ehosen 
his  soul  for  their  habitation.  ^According 
to  our  ideas  of  decorum,"  says  a  late  schol- 
ar, ^  we  should  esteem  the  soul  of  A.  a 
fitter  residence  for  the  Ucentious  and  mali- 
cious satyr,  or,  at  least,  we  should  call  him, 
with  Gdthe,  the  spoiled  chUd  of  ^  Graets,'' 
He  made  use  ofallegory  in  his  attacks  on 
the  politicians  of  the  day,  as  well  <as  in 
seourginff  the  vices  and  follies  of  his  age. 
In  a  political  and  moral  view,  he  is  a 
strong  advocate  for  ancient  discipline, 
manners,  doctrines  and  art;  hence  his 
BaXliea  a^unst  Socrates,  in  the  Clouds,  and 
against  Emijpides,  in  the  Frogs  and  other 
comedies.  The  freedom  of  ancient  com- 
edy allowed  an  unbotmded  degree  of  per- 
gonal satire,  and  A.  made  so  me  use  of  it, 
that  nothing,  divine  or  human,  which  offer- 
ed a  weak  side,  escaped  his  sarcasms.  He 
feared  the  Athenian  people  so  little,  that 
he  personated  them,  under  a  most  misera* 
hie  figure,  in  his  old  Demos.  He  inces- 
santly reproached  them  fbr  their  fickle- 
ness, their  levihr,  theur  love  of  flattery, 
their  foolish  creautity,  and  their  readiness 
to  entertain  extravagant  hopes.  Instead 
of  being  irritated,  the  Athenians  rewarded 
him  with  a  crown  fit>m  the  sacred  olive- 
tree,  which  was,  at  that  time,  considered 
an  extraordinaiy  marie  of  distinction. 
This  excessive  fi^eedom  characterized  the 
ancient  comedy,  which  was  long  consid- 
ered as  a  support  of  democracy.  After 
die  Peloponnesian  war,  its  licentiousness 
was  much  restrained ;  and,  in  the  year 
368  B.  C,  it  was  forbidden  by  law  to  name 
any  person  on  the  stage.  At  that  time, 
A.  produced,  under  the  name  of  his  eld- 
est son,  the  Coeduiy  a  play  in  which  a 
young  man  seduces  a  maiden,  and,  after 
havinff  discovered  her  descent,  marries 
her.  With  this  play  the  new  comedy  be- 
gan. A.,  who  was  very  old,  appears  to  have 
died  soon  after. — ^The  best  editions  of  his 
comedies  are  those  of  L.  Kfister,  Amster- 
dam,1710,foL;  Berrfer, Amsterdam,  1760, 
2  vols.,  4to. ;  Brunck,  Strasburg,  1781,  4 
vols.,  4to.  and  8va ;  Invemizio,  Lei]^c» 
1794, 3  vols.,  with  Beck's  commentaries. 
Aristotle,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
philosophers  of  Greece,  and  founder  of 
the  Penpatetic  sect,  was  bom  at  Stafira, 
in  Macedonia,  in  tbs  Ist  year  of  the  99th 
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OlTmpiad  (384  B.  C.)  NicoMaehus,  bis 
father,  ckdined  descent' from  Machaon, 
die  son  of  iGsculapius;  Phestis,  hk 
uotber,  was  also  of  noUe  extraction. 
The  profession  of  medicine  was  heredi- 
taiy  m  the  femily  of  the  Asclepiadae ;  and 
Aristotle's  &tber,  who  was  physkian  to 
king  Amyntas,  had  pursued  it  with  repn- 
tation  and  success.  He  designed  his  son 
for  the  same  profesnon,  and  probably  in-^ 
smicted  him  in  the  science  of  medicine, 
and  the  philosophy  connected  with  it 
He  doubtkes  owed  to  his  eairly  education 
his  inclination  for  the  study  of  natural 
history^  of  which  he  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  founder,  since  he  was  the  6nt  who 
made  accurate  observations.  After  the 
death  of  his  parents,  he  went,  at  the  age 
of  18,  to  Atarnea,  and  lived  with  one 
Proxenus,  a  fHend  of  his  &mi]y,  who 
did  much  towards  his  fiurther  education 
and  improvement.  Here  he  staid  a  shoEt> 
time,  and  then  repaired  to  Athens.  A. 
remained,  during  this  his  first  abode  in 
Athens,  about  20  yeais ;  and^  not  content 
to  eontinue  merely  a  heai^r  of  Plato, 
whose  school  was  then  in  high  rraown, 
he  opened  a  school  of  riietoric  himseU^ 
and  became  the  lival  of  Isocrates.  He 
probably  composed,  also,  some  philosoph- 
ical woiks,  the  ^me  of  which  reached 
tlie  ears  of  Philip  of  M^cedon.  It  is  cer- 
tain, at  least,  that  this  kin^  wrote  to  him, 
soon  afler  Atexander's  buth,  356  B.  C, 
the  celebrated  letter,— "  King  Philip  of 
Macedon  to  Aristotle,  greeting.  Kjiow 
that  a  son  has  been  bom  to  me.  I  thank 
the  gods  not  so  much  that  they  hate 
given  him  to  me,  as  that  they  have  per- 
mitted him  to  be  bom  in  the  time  of^Ar- 
istotle.  I  hope  that  thou  wilt  form  him  to 
be  a  king  worthy  to  succeed  me,  and  to 
rule  the  Macedonians.**  Several  writers 
afHrm  that  A.  queirelled  with  Plato  a 
short  time  before  the  death  of  the  latter, 
and,  in  consequence,  set  up  his  scl^ool  in 
opposition  to  the  Platonic.  It  is  certain 
that  there  was  some  dispute  between  the 
two  philosophers,  but  it  never  came  to  an 
open  rupture.  A.  constantly  manifested 
the  highest  reverence  for  Ins  teacher,  and 
every  where,  in  his  works,  speaks  with 
great  respect  of  him,  even  when  he  criti- 
cises him.  The  Athenians  having  de- 
clared war  against  Philip,  soon  afler  Pla- 
to's death,  A.  left  Athens  for  Atamea» 
where  his  friend  Hermias  was  sovereign. 
Hennias  soon  afler  was  betrayed  into  3ie 
hands  of  Artaxentes,  who  dishonorably 
put  him  to  death.  A.,  deeply  moved  by 
the  &te  of  his  friend,  sought  to  perpetuate 
his  memory  by  an  ode,  which  is  rich  in 


poetical  beauties;  and  e^>oused  his  niece. 
It  appears  that  A.  lived  some  time  after 
the  death  of  his  friend  at  Mitylene ;  but, 
towards  the  year  343  B.  C,  he  was  invited 
by  Philip  to  his  court,  to  take  chitfge  of 
the  education  of  Alexander,  who  was 
then  13  years  old.  The  particulars  of  his 
method  of  instruction  are  not  known  to 
us;  but  when  we  see  the  ffreamess  of 
mind  which  Alexander  disp&yed  in  the 
ftrst  years  of  his  reign, — his  command  of 
his  passions,  till  £tteiy  had  corrupted 
him,  and  his  regard  for  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences,^>we  cannot  but  think  that  his  edu- 
cation was  judiciously  conducted.  It  may 
be  objected,  that  Aristotle  neglected  to 
guard  his  pupil  agiunst  ambition  and  the 
fove  of  conquest ;  but  it  must  be  recollect- 
ed that  he  was  a  Greek,  and,  of  course,  a 
natural  enemy  to  ^e  Persian  kings ;  liis 
hatred  had  been  deepened  by  the  fate  of 
his  friend  Hermias ;  in  short,  the  conquest 
of  Persia  had,  for  a  long  time,  been  the 
wish  of  all  Greece.  It  was,  therefore, 
natural  that  Aristotle  should  exert  all  his 
talents  to  form  his  pupil  with  the  disposi- 
tion and  qualifications  necessaiy  for  die 
accomplishment  of  this  object  Both  fo- 
ther  and  son  sou^t  to  show  their  grati- 
tude for  the  services  of  such  a  teacher. 
Philip  rebuilt  Sta^ra,  and  established  a 
school  there  for  Aristotle.  The  Stagi- 
rites,  in  gratitude  for  this  service,  appoint- 
ed a  yearly  festival,  called  ^AisMdm.  A. 
continued  at  Alexander's  court  a  year 
afler  his  accesaon  to  the  throne,  and 
is  said  to  have  then  repau«d  to  Athens. 
Ammonius  the  Eclectic  says  that  he  fol- 
lowed his  pupil  in  a  part  of  his  cam- 
paigns; and  this  seems  very  probable^ 
necause  it  is  hardly  possible  that  so  many 
animab  as  the  philosopher  describes  could 
have  been  sent  to  Athens,  or  that  he  could 
have  given  so  accurate  a  description  of 
them  without  having  personally  dissected 
and  examined  them.  We  mav  conjecture 
that  he  accompanied  Alexander  as  &r  as 
Egypt,  and  returned  to  Athens  about  331 
B.  Cf.,  provided  with  the  materials  for  his 
excellent  History  of  Animals.  Here  he 
opened  a  school  of  philosophy  in  the  Ly- 
ceum, a  symnasium  not  for  mm  the  city. 
Thither  he  went  twice  a  day.  The  fore- 
noon was  devoted  to  his  most  intimate 
ptmilsywhen  he  explained  to  them  the 
difficult  parts  of  science.  In  the  evening, 
he  admitted  all  those  who  were  desirous 
of  hearing  him,  while  he  discoursed,  in  a 
familiar  and  intelligible  way,  on  sul^ts 
more  nearh^  coimected  with  common  life. 
Accordingly^  his  works  also  are  divided  in- 
to the  eM<enc  or  abstrase^  and  the  evoferie 
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orfiuniliar.  Alexander  aided  his  extenaTe 
sUidioB  by  sending  him  presents  from 
Ashi,  and)  as  a  reward  for  his  services^ 
gave  him  800  talentsw  Notwithstanding 
Sua,  he  afterwards  conceived  an  enmity 
agahist  his  tutor.  At  the  death  of  that 
prince,  334  B.  C,  A.  was  reported  to  be 
concerned  in  his  pretended  assassination. 
The  Athenians,  now  hoping  to  recover 
the  command  of  Greece,  endeavored  to 
prevail  on  the  other  states  to  take  arms 
against  the  Macedonians,  and  Aristotle 
became  an  object  of  suspicion,  on  account 
of  his  connexion  with  Philip,  Alexander 
and  Antipater.  The  demagogues,  sup* 
ported  by  his  numerous  enemies,  took 
this  <^portunity  to  accuse  him.  To  escape 
prosecution,  on  a  charge  of  atheism,  he 
left  Athens  with  the  ob^rvation  (alluding 
to  the  condemnation  of  Socrates),  that  he 
would  spare  them  the  ffuilt  of  a  second 
crime  against  philosophy.  He  retired, 
with  most  of  his  scholars,  to  Chalcis,  in 
EubcBa,  where  he  shortly  after  lock  poi- 
son, 323  B.  C,  on  being  summoned,  as  it  is 
said,  to  appear  before  the  court  of  areop- 
agus  at  .A^ens,  to  answer  to  the  accu- 
sation agmnst  him.  His  character  can 
hardly  be  acquitted  of  ambition  and  dis- 
honesty. (For  his  doctrines  and  sect,  see 
PkSosophf,  PeripateUc,) — ^The  worits  of 
Aristotle,  which  were  not  published  during 
his  life-time,  first  became  known  to  the 
world  when  the  Romans  hewm  to  devote 
themselves  to  philosophy.  The  original 
manuscripts  or  his  works,  and  those  of 
Theophrastus,  were  brought  by  Sylla  to 
Rome,  Vfiih  the  library  of  Apelhcon,  An- 
dronicus  of  Rhodes  arranged  them,  and 
ftu-nisbed  them  with  indices.  Many  of 
his  important  works  are  now  lost.  Tiiose 
yet  extant,  according  to  the  edition  of 
Sylbur^  5  vols.,  4to.,  Frankfort,  1587, 
which  IS  esteemed  the  best,  are  the  fol- 
lowing:— Qntanon;  Ehdorxcad  Poeiiea; 
Ethica  ad  J^omachum;  Ethica  Moftna ; 
Poliiica  el  Meonondca ;  •^nmalivm  SUt(h 
ria ;  De  »Smmalium  Partibu3 ;  Ph^sicm  Am^ 
cvUatioma^  Tib.  xiii.,  et  alia  Opera;  Dt  Ca- 
lo;  De  CreneraHoru  et  Conceptio^e;  De 
Mdeorisy  lib.  iv.;  De  Mundo;  De  Anima; 
Parva  JSTatwralia ;  Varia  Ofiucula ;  Jtris- 
totdis,  Alexandri  et  Cascn  Prohlemata; 
Aristotelis  et  Theofhrasii  Mttaphyslca, — 
Besides  the  edition  a\)ove-nieutioned, 
those  of  Casaubon  and  Duval  are  estoera- 
ed.  The  latest  edition  is  that  of  Buble, 
not  yet  completed.    (Sec  Philosophy,) 

Arithmstic  (fit>m  the  Gredi  IfiBfA:^ 
number) ;  a  branch  of  mathematics,  the 
object  of  which  is,  to  combine  numbers, 
according  to  certain  rules,  in  order  to 


obtain  results  which  satisfy  ffiven  condi- 
tions. These  rules,  mediodiodly  arranged, 
ibrm  a  science,  to  which  the  name  of 
ariihmdic  is  given.  This  science  is  vety 
ancient,  and  we  find  it  (of  course,  in  very 
difterent  degrees  of  perfection)  among  all 
pations.  Arithmetic,  to  the  oest  of  our 
knowledge,  first  attained  a  high  degree 
of  perfection,  and  was  formed  into  a  well- 
connected  whole  among  the  Greeks,  firom 
whom  the  Romans  learned  it  Still,  the 
arithmetic  of  the  ancients  was,  by  no 
means,  so  convenient  as  the  modem  sys- 
tems. The  superiority  of  the  modem 
^sterns  is  owing,  in  a  great  degree,  to 
our  system  of  notation,  which  deserves  to 
be  called  one  of  the  sublimest  inventknis 
of  the  human  mind.  A  great  number  of 
works  on  arithmetic  have  been  poblished. 
The  French,  who  excel  all  nations  in 
popular  treatises  en  mathematics  have 
the  best  school-books  in  the  department 
of  arithmetic.  Those  of  Lacroix,  Clai- 
raut,  Bezout,  Mauduit,  are  excellent  for 
persons  who  wi^  to  pursue  mathemati- 
cal studies  to  a  considerable  extent,  or  to 
devote  themselves  to  enjrineerinff,  military 
or  civil ;  while  those  of  GremiUet,  Quer- 
ret,  Longu^tre,  Juvigny,  are  better  fitted 
for  young  persons,  who  intend  to  pursue 
commerce  or  {nwstise  the  mechanical  arts. 
Among  the  En^Ksh  treatises,  that  of 
Walsh  is  a  good  one.  In  German,  those 
of  Fischer  and  Busch  deserve  to  be  men- 
tioned. Fischer's  is,  in  many  respects, 
excellent.  A  very  complete  treatise  on 
arithmetic  is  to  be  found  Lo  the  Encyclo- 
pedia Metropolitona  (London),  a  work 
which  is  not  yet  completed. 

Arids.    (^ee  Ariana,) 

Ark  ;  the  name  applied,  in  our  transla- 
tion of  tlie  Bible,  to  the  boat  or  fiooting 
edifice  in  which  Noah  resided  during  the 
flood  or  deluge;  derived,  undoubtedly, 
firom  the  Latin  ctrco,  a  chest,  or  vessel. 

SSee  Deluge.) — In  the  synagogue  of  the 
fews,  the  Siest,  in  which  the  titles  of  the 
law  were  preserved,  bore  the  name  of  the 
ark  of  ike  covenant  This  was  a  small 
chest  or  cofier,  3  feet  9  inches  in  length, 
2  feet  3  inches  in  breadth,  and  the  same 
in  heiglit,  in  which  were  contained  the 
various  sacred  articles  mentioned  in  the 
quotations.  It  was  made  of  shittim- wood, 
imd  covered  with  the  mercy-seat,  called 
also  the  propitiatory,  as  the  Septuagint 
expresses  it, 'iXa<rr$p(ov  i>ii0j|/ia,thatis,the  lid 
or  cover  of  propitiation ;  because,  in  the 
typical  lanffua{;e  of  Scripture,  those  sins 
which  are  Kvgiven  are  said  to  be  covered. 
This  tid  was  made  of  pure  gold :  at  either 
end  was  a  cherub :  these  looked  towards 
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each  other,  and  embraced  the  whole  cir- 
cumference of  the  mercy-eeat  with  then* 
expanded  wings  (Ex,  xxv.  17,  32»  and 
xxxix.  1 — ^9);  between  which  the  She- 
chhiah,  or  ajmbol  of  the  divine  preeeoce, 
manifested  itself  in  the  appearance  of  a 
cloud,  hovering,  as  it  w^sre,  over  the 
mercy-seat  [Lw-  xri.  2),  From  hence  the 
divine  oracles  were  nven  (2  Rng9  xix. 
15 ;  Inu  haoL  I],  The  high  priest,  once 
every  year,  on  tne  great  day  of  expiation, 
appeared  before  the  meicy-seat,  to  make 
atonement  for  the  people  (Hib,  ix.  7). 
The  aik  was  placed  in  the  sanctuary  of 
the  temple  of  Solomon :  before  his  time^ 
it  was  kept  in  the  tabernacle,  and  was 
moved  about  as  circumstances  dictated. 
At  the  captivity,  it  appears  to  have  been 
either  lost  or  destroyed;  for  the  Jews 
universally  concur  in  stating  that,  among 
the  things  wanting  in  the  second  temple, 
one  was  the  ark  of  the  covenant  . 

AaxAifSAS ;  a  territoiy  or  district  of 
countiy  belonging  to  the  (J.  States,  bound- 
ed N.  by  the  territonr  and  state  of  Missou- 
ri, £.  1^  the  Mis«s8ippi,  which  separates 
it  from  the  states  of  Tennessee  and  Mis- 
sissippi, S.  by  Louisiana  and  Mexico,  and 
W.  by  Mexico ;  lencth,  fh)m  E.  to  W,,  550 
miles ;  mean  breadth,  about  2S0 ;  square 
miles,  about  120,000;  between  Ion.  90^ 
and  100^  W.;  lat  33^40'  and  3(?>  30^  N. 
This  is  the  usual  statement  of  the  size  of 
the  territoiy ;  but  the  limits  of  what  is 
properly  called  A.terrilory  have  been  late- 
ly reduced,  so  that  it  now  c<mtsdns  about 
45,000  square  miles.  Pop.,  in  1810, 1062; 
in  1820,  14,273;  slaves,  1,617.  It  v^as 
erected  into  a  territorial  govomroent  in 
1819.  The  number  of  counties,  m  1820, 
was  7,  aniL  in  1828,  15.  Little  Rock  is 
the  seat  of  government  According  to  a 
report  made  in  congress,  by  one  of  the 
committees  on  public  lands,  the  popula- 
tion of  Ariumsas,  probably,  will  amount,  in 
1830,  to  35,000.— The  Aricansas  floves 
through  the  oentral  part ;  the  Mississippi 
forms  the  eastern,  and  Red  river  a  part 
of  the  southern  boundary.  The  other 
principal  rivers  are  White,  St  Francis 
and  Washita  or  Ouachitta  rivers.  The 
Ozark  (a  provincial  corruption  of  Arhm' 
9c»)mountains  traverse  the  country  from 
N.  E.  to  S.  W.  The  part  of  the  territoiy 
between  this  range  ana  the  Mississippi  is, 
in  general,  low  and  level,  and,  in  many 
places,  liable  to  annual  inundation.  To 
the  N.  W.  of  the  mountains,  the  country 
consists  mostly  of  extensive  pnuries,  with- 
out trees,  except  on  the  borders  of  the 
streams  of  water.  The  sott,  on  the  rivers, 
is  exceedingly  fertile;  but,  m  other  parts, 


much  of  it  is  sterile.  Throughout  moR 
of  the  country,  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of 
Water.  The  climate  is  mibject  to  great 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  is  un- 
healtliy  to  new  settlers.  Arkansas  was 
discovered  and  settled  by  the  French, 
under  the  chevalier  de  Tonti,  as  early  as 
1685.  In  the  various  transfers  of  territoiy, 
it  fellowed  the  fete  of  other  parts  of  Lou- 
ia»na,  until  February,  1819,  when,  by  a 
law  of  congress,  that  part  of  Louisiana 
between  the  state  of  Louisiana,  or  N.  lat 
33°,  and  the  southern  boundary  of  Mis- 
souri, was  erected  into  a  separate  territo- 
rial government,  and  such  it  continues 
to  the  present  day. — CotUm  and  Indian 
com  are  the  staple  productions.  The 
countiy  is  exceeoingly  well  adq>ted  to 
the  raising  of  cattle.  Wild  aniinals  and 
fowls  are  abundant,  as  the  buffido,  deer, 
'  elk,  otter,  beaver,  r^it,  raccoon,  wildcat, 
catamount,  wol^  bear,  &c. ;  vrikl  geese, 
turkeys,  ouails,  &c.  Of  minerals,  there 
are  iron,  lead,  coal,  salt,  &c  There  are 
several  salt  springs,  and,  1300  or  1400 
miles  up  the  Arkansas,  is  a  tract  called 
the  aaUpraxriti  which,  according  to  gov- 
ernor Miller^  is  covered,  fer  many  imles, 
from  4  to  6  inches  deep,  with  pure,  white, 
crystallized  salt  About  150  miles  N.  W. 
Arkansas  are  the  femous  hot  springs. 
They  are  much  resorted  to  bv  invalids, 
and  are  useful  in  chronic  ana  paralytic 
a0ections.  The  temperature,  in  tne  driest 
seasons,  is  at  the  boiong  point,  but  subject 
to  considerable  variationw— The  principal 
tribes  of  Indians,  in  this  territory,  are  the 
Osages,  Cherokees,  Quapas,  Choctawa, 
Cadoes,  Camanches,  iLc,-^ Arkansas;  a 
river  of  North  America,  which  rises  in 
the  Rocky  mountains,  about  N.  lat  40^, 
near  the  sources  of  the  rio  del  Norte,  and 
near  the  borders  of  the  territory  of  the  U. 
States  and  Mexico.  It  forms  a  part  of 
the  boundary  between  the  Missouri  ter- 
ritory and  Mexico,  flows  through  the  cen- 
tral part  of  Arkansas  territory,  and  unites 
vrith  the  Mississippi,  lat  33^40^  N.  Its 
course  is  E.  S.  £.  It  is  navigable  ibr 
boats,  at  some  seasons,  1960  miles ;  it9 
whole  length,  following  its  windings,  is 
2170  miles.  Its  channel  is  broad,  and 
its  navigatiop  safe,  unobstiruc^  by  rocks, 
shoals  or  rapids.  Silver  is  found  on 
this  river,  and  much  of  the  land  on  its 
banks  is  of  the  first  quality. 
Arkbbuss.  (See  Harqu/^buss,) 
Arkwright,  sir  Riclianl ;  at  first  a  i>oor 
barber,  afterwards  inventor  of  the  q>in- 
ning  jenny,  and  therel^  the  real  founder 
of  a  brancn  of  manu&ctures,  to  which 
Great  Britain  owes  im  immoise  iocrease 
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of  her  expotiBf  and  nHiieh  affiirds  emplo  j- 
ment  to  millions  of  bands.  Some  esteem 
tJbaa  remarkable  man  as  a  genius  of  the 
first  order,  gifted  with  an  extraordinaiy 
power  of  invention ;  others,  as  an  artful 
contriver,  who  understood  how  to  appro- 
priate to  himself  the  discoveries  of  others. 
It  is  certain  that  A.  raised  himself  li^  his 
talents  from  low  circumstances,  that  he 
had  a  neat  influence  on  the  improve- 
ment of  the  spinning  machines  in  Eng- 
land, and  that  he  thus  obtained  honors 
and  wealth.  He  left  his  barber^  shop  kk 
1767,  and  came  to  the  village  of  Wamng- 
ton,  where  he  began  his  career  of  me- 
cba^cal  invention,  with  a  kind  of  perpet- 
ual motion.  A  watch-maker,  named  Kcof^ 
advised  him  to  persevere,  and  induced 
him  to  emj^oy  his  talents  on  roachineiy 
for  spinning  wool.  Kay  had  hinaself  at- 
tempted to  contrive  a  machine  for  that 
puipoee,  but  without  much  success.  As 
theu*  uiuted  means  were  not  sufllcient  to 
carr^  their  demgn  into  execution,  they 
appued  for  assistance  to  a  Mr.  Ather- 
ton,  of  Liverpo<4.  Although  the  pover- 
Vf  of  A*^s  appearance  promised  but  little, 
Mr.  AthertoB  took  the  two  projectors 
under  his  patronage,  and  a  machine  was 
at  length  completCKd.  A.  took  out  a  patent 
for  it  in  1769,  which  was  renewed  in  1775^ 
but  was  set  aside,  in  1785,  by  the  king^ 
bench.  After  procurinff  the  patent,  he 
formed,  in  connexion  vritn  a  Mr.  Smallev, 
an  establishment  which  soon  foil  through. 
He  then  went  to  Nottingham,  where  his 
attempts  were  more  successfliL  There 
he  connected  himself  with  a  Scotchman, 
named  Dale,  and,  as  he  was  attacked, 
about  this  time,  by  other  English  manu- 
facttuers,  he  was  accustomed  to  say,  that 
he  would  put  into  the  hands  of  a  ^botch- 
man  a  razor  that  would  efl^etually  shave 
them  alL  A.  separated  also  firom  Dale, 
carried  on  his  worits  alone,  and  soon 
became  one  of  the  richest  manufocturers 
in  the  kingdom.  When  he  died,  in  1792. 
at  his  neat  establishment  at  Crumford 
bridee,  his  property  amounted  to  at  least 
£500,000.  If  the  first  conception  of  the 
spinning  jenny  cannot  be  refiised  to  Kay, 
^ill  we  must  not  forget,  that  he  who  ma- 
tures a  crude  idea,  and  tmdeistands  how 
to  apply  it,  deserves  niOTe  credit  than  die 
inventor  or  prcjector.  Since  A.'s  time, 
no  importent  discovery  or  improvement 
has  b^  made  in  the  method  of  ^nning 
cotton  by  water  machineiy.  To  give  an 
idea  of  the  immense  influence  which  his 
invention  has  had  upon  the  increase  of 
cotton  fabrics,  it  is  suflicient  to  obeervA 
that,  fixHn  1771  to  1780,  only  5^73^)00 


pounds  of  raw  cotton,  on  an  averue, 
were  annually  imported ;  but,  fit>m  1817 
to  1821,  about  lUfiOOfiOO,  of  which 
190,000,000  pounds  were  woi;ked  up  in 
EIngland,  or,  at  least,  spun  there. 

Armada  (S^iHmish);  a  fleet  of  ships  of 
war.  This  term  is  applied  pardculariy  to 
that  neat  naval  armament,  which  was 
called  the  vmneiUe  cBrmada,  fitted  out,  in 
1568,  by  Philip  II,  against  queen  Eliza- 
beth. It  consisted  of  150  ships,  most  of 
which  were  of  a  renuukaUe  size,  carrving 
2650  guns,  and  bavins  on  board  about 
20,000  soldiers,  and  8000  sailora,  besides 
2000  volunteers  of  the  most  distinjfuished 
fomiliee.  This  force  was  to  be  jomed  by 
34,000  men,  assembled  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Dunkirk.  The  English  navy,  at 
that  tune,  conasted  of  dQ  ships  of  war; 
but  it  was  reinforced  by  the  voluntary 
exertions  of  the  citizens,  commanded  l^ 
Howard,  Drake,  Hawkins  and  Frobisher, 
and  manned  by  the  most  skilful  seamen 
in  the  worM.  The  loss  of  theur  admiral, 
and  a  violent  tempest,  the  day  after  they 
sailed,  retarded,  for  some  time,  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Spaniards  ^  and,  on  the  voy- 
age, they  Were  harassed  by  the  flying 
attacks  of  the  English.  They  arrived  on 
the  coast  of  the  Netheriands  in  July, 
were  thrown  into  disorder  by  a  strata^m 
of  lord  Howard,  and,  in  this  situation, 
were  attacked  with  such  impetuosity,  that 
it  became  necessanr  to  attempt  to  rettnv. 
Contrary  winds  obtiffed  the  Spanish  ad- 
nnrsl  to  make  the  drcuit  of  the  island, 
with  the  wreck  of  this  magnificent  arma- 
ment* In  passing  the  Orkneys,  it  was 
attacked  by  a  viol^it  storm,  and  only  a 
feeble  remnant  returned  to  Spain.  Eiiiz-; 
abeth  struck  medals  with  the  motto — 

Armadillo  (dasttpusy  L.);  a  genus  of 
mammiforous  qua£tipeds,  belonging  to 
the  order  edrnkda,  inhabiting  the  hotter 
regions  of  the  American  contment.  The 
species  comprised  within  this  genus  are 
provided  with  a  very  remarkable,  hard 
sheU,  consisting  of  scales  or  plates,  ar- 
ranged somewhat  like  a  tessellated  pave- 
ment or  coat  of  mail,  covering  the  nead, 
body,  and,  in  some  roecies,  the  tail  This 
shell  forms  a  sort  of  shield  on  the  head ; 
a  second,  very  convex,  protects  the  shoul- 
ders, and  a  third  is  extended  over  the 
rump;  while  the  space  intermediate  to 
the  two  last  is  occupied  by  a  number  of 
parallel  plates,  united  by  a  strong,  flexible 
men^rane,  which  allows  of  the  neces- 
aary  flexions  of  the  body.  When  the 
animal  j^ces  the  head  between  the  fore- 
feet, and  brings  the  tiul  and  posterior  ex> 
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tremides  close  together,  a  ball  is  formed, 
which  oflers  an  uuifbriD,  solid  sur&ce,  not 
pervious  to  the  attacks  of  birds  of  prey, 
nor  small  qaadrupeds.  The  inferior  sur- 
face of  the  body,  not  covered  by  the  shell, 
is  clothed  with  a  coarse,  scattered  hair, 
some  of  which,  also,  appears  at  different 
points  between  the  plates  or  bands  of 
the  shell  All  the  armadillos  faav»  a  rather 
pointed  snout,  long  ears  and  stout  claws ; 
of  the  latter,  some  species  have  four  on 
the  anterior  feet,  otheis  five ;  all,  however, 
have  Gre  on  the  posterior  feet  They 
have  no  incisive  or  canine  teeth,  but  seven 
or  eight  Separate^  cylindrical  jaw-teeth, 
which  are  only  enamelled  on  the  outside. 
They  feed  <m  vegetables,  insects  and  car- 
rion, hate  m  simple  stomach,  and  no 
c<tcum. — ^But  for  their  peculiar  fecun- 
dity, the  armadillos  would  be  speedily 
exterminated,  as  they  are  sought  with 
sreat  avidity  in  Guiana,  Paraguay,  Bnzii, 
&c^  on  account  of  their  flesh^hich  is 
regarded  as  a  great  luxury.  To  obtain 
these  animals,  is  not  so  easy  as  might  be 
supposed,  since  they  bnrro w  with  astonish- 
ing rapidity,  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  get  at  them  by  digging.  The  nuhters 
are  obliged  to  smoke  them  out  of  their 
dens.  When  they  appear  on  the  sur&ce, 
they  are  easily  captured,  as  they  roll 
themselves  into  a  ball,  and  remain  mO' 
tionless  as  soon  as  approached  by  a  dog 
or  man.  If  near  a  precipice,  however, 
they  sometimes  ehide  pursuit  by  thus 
rolhng  themselves  np  ana  falling  from  the 
top,  which  they  do  without  receiving  any 
obvious  itriury.  The  Indians  make  use 
of  the  shell  or  covering  of  these  animals, 
especifl^y  of  the  laT^  species,  in  the 
fabrication  of  boskets,  &c— Lake  all  the 
animals  belonging  to  this  order,  the  arma- 
dillos are  skiw-motioned  and  harmless; 
sometimos  they  are  troublesome  in  gar^ 
dens,  both  from  the  destruction  of  plants, 
and  the  number  and  extent  of  the  exca- 
vations which  they  form.  Hie  species 
are  distinguished  from  each  other,  princi- 
pally, by  the  number  of  bands  on  the 
trunk  of  the  body,  between  the  shield  on 
the  fore  shoulders  and  that  on  the  rump. — 
The  species  enumerated  by  Cuvier  are 
-—dasypus  tncmctutj  L.  (3  banded  A.),  of 
middnnff  size,  found  in  Brazil  and  Para- 
gua  V ;  j£  6  onchtf  ce  18  cmefttf,  L.  (6  band- 
ed AA  having  the  borders  of  the  posterior 
shield  serrated,  and  the  parts  not  covered 
by  sheU  fbmished  with  longer  and  thicker 
hair  than  the  other  species ;  Z>.  7,  8  ef  9 
ctncHu,  L.  (9  banded  A.),  havinff  a  body 
15  inches  long,  with  a  tail  of  Uie  same 
leDgth;  and  the  D,  gigas,  C^  w  giant  ar- 


madillo, ^ich  has  19  or  13  intennediats 
bands,  and  grows  to  the  length  of  3  feet, 
exclusive  of  the  taiL  We  have  good 
reason  to  believe  th^t  this  species  attains 
to  a  much  larger  size,  or  that  there  is 
another  species,  to  which  the  ^thet  gt- 
ranHc  is  still  more  applicable  than  to 


Armagh  ;  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the 
province  of  Ulster,  containinfl^  on  459 
square  miles,  141,S^1  souls.  The  linen 
manufacture  flourishes  in  this  country. 
The  chief  city  of  this  coumy  is  Armagh, 
which  was  fonnerly  the  metropolis  of 
Ireland;  Ion.  6^37' W.;  lat5*>21'N. 
It  cpntams  1S68  houses,  and  7010  inhab- 
itants; dOOO  of  the  established  church, 
8413  Catholics,  and  1506  DiMenters.  In 
the  middle  ages,  it  was  an  extensive  and 
populous  city,  and  celebrated  for  its  learn- 
ing, having,  at  one  period,  according  to 
Irish  historians,  7000  students  at  its  col- 
lege. It  is,  at  present,  the  seat  of  the 
consistorial  court  of  the  archbiahop  of 
Armagh,  who  is  lo^  primate  of  all  Ire- 
land. 

ARBfATOLic  (firom  the  modem  Greek 
'Afftarohwy  i.  c,  territoiy  of  arms) ;  a  dis- 
tnct  in  the  mountains  of  Greece,  assigned 
to  a  capitam  for  mx>teetion.  They  were 
the  last  refuge  ofliberty  in  Greece.  These 
armatolics  are  very  numerous  in  the 
mountains  of  Macedon,  Epirus  and  Thes- 
saly ;  and  (he  freedom  of  the  lilainotes, 
SuJiotes,  inhabitants  of  Montenegro,  &c.,  is 
supported  almost  entirely  by  them.  When 
Mohammed  II  finished  the  conquest  of 
Greece,  he  was  satisfied  with  possessing 
the  frfains,  the  fortified  places  and  the  sea- 
ports. The  natural  fbrtipesses  of  the  coun- 
try seemed  unimportant  to  him,  as  wen  as 
to  bis  successors,  whose  efibrts  were  di- 
rected, in  preference,  against  Himgary  and 
Poland.  To  these  fastnesses,  unconqnered 
by  the  Turks,  ^ed  the  independent  part 
of  the  Gredts,  in  order  to  continue  the 
war  in  detail,  imder  their  bold  leaders, 
called  capUania,  A  capitani  collected, 
generally,  a  troop  of  50—200  men,  who 
remained  true  to  him  throurii  every  va- 
riety of  fortune,  and  attacked  tiie  enemy 
every  where,  on  the  roads  and  in  the 
towns.  They  said,  **  Weneverhave  made 
peace  with  Turkey."  Thus  involved  in  an 
endless  struggle  with  the  opprestors,  their 
war  soon  degenerated  into  robberiee.  A 
large  number  of  them  were  carefUl  to 
confhie  their  depredations  to  Mnssul- 
mans ;  but  this  was  not  the  case  with  all, 
and  many  instances  occurred,  as  may  easi- 
ly be  imagmed,  m  which  Greeks  were  at- 
tacked when  the  booty  expected  was  con- 
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jdderBMe.  The  pachas,  unable  to  aab- 
due  these  enterpnamg  warriors^  genmlbr 
treated  with  them*  ThecapitaiiiBreceivea» 
on  condition  of  remaining  quieL  money 
or  stores,  and  the  government  of  the  dis- 
trict which  was  defended  by  their  arms. 
Such  a  district  waa  then  called  ctrmatoliofL 
Very  recently,  the  eapitanis  Odysseus^ 
Perrhnos,  Tzonko,  Tasios,  Pisko,  &c^ 
made  themsehres  feared  by  Ali  Pacha, 
la,  V.)  as  well  as  by  the  pachas  sent  against 
mm,  and  most  of  them  took  part  asainst 
the  Porte  in  the  struggle  for  the  ]D)erty 
of  Greece. 

Arbcbjo  Ship;  a  name  used,  in  England, 
to  signify  a  vessel  occasiona^y  taken  into 
the  service  of  the  government  in  time  of 
war,  and  employed  to  guard  soma  par- 
ticular coast,  or  to  attend  on  a  fleet  She 
is  therefore  armed  and  equipped,  in  all 
mroects,  like  a  ship  of  war,  ana  conunand-* 
ed  by  an  officer  of  the  navy,  who  has  the 
rank  of  a  master  and  commander.  All 
ships  of  this  sort  are  upon  the  establish-* 
mont  of  the  king's  sloops,  having  a  lieu* 
tenant,  master,  purser,  suigeon,  £c. 

Aeneivia  ;  an  Asiatic  country,  contain- 
ing 106,000  square  miles,  formerly  divided 
into  Armenia  Miyor  and  Minor.  Tha 
flrst,  which  is  the  modern  Turcomania^ 
and  is  still  sometimes  called  Armmuiy  lies 
south  of  mount  Caucasus,  and  compre- 
hends the  Turiciah  pachalios  Erzerum, 
Kara  and  Van  (which  extend  over  39,770 
square  miles,  and  have  950,000  inhabit- 
ants^ and  also  the  Persian  province  Iran, 
or  Envan.  Armenia  Minor,  now  called 
MaduMa  or  PmaM,  belongs  to  the  Turks, 
and  is  divided  between  the  pachalica 
Merashe  and  Sivas.  Armenia  is  a  rough, 
mountainous  country,  winch  has  Cau- 
casus for  its  northern  boundary,  and,  in  tho 
centre,  is  traversed  by  branches  of  the 
Taurus,  to  which  belongs  mount  Ararat, 
(a.  V.)  Here  the  two  great  rivere  Ea« 
phrates  and  Tigris  take  their  rise ;  like- 
wise the  Kur,  and  other  less  considerable 
streams.  The  lakes  Van  and  Geuk-sha 
are  also  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The 
climate  is  rather  cold  than  warm;  the  soil, 
in  general,  moderately  fertile,  and  better 
fitted  for  grazing  than  for  agriculture ;  it 
producer,  no  we  ver,.  the  finest  southern 
Iruits.  The  mountains  are  rich  in  iron  and 
copper.  The  inhabitants  consist  of  gen- 
uine Armenians  of  Turcomans,  who  pass 
a  virandering  life  in  the  plains,  and  of  a 
few  Turks,  Greeks  and  Jews.  Of  the 
ancient  history  of  this  country  but  little 
is  known.  It  appears  to  have  been  sub- 
iected,  in  turn,  by  the  Assyrians,  Medea, 
Persians  sod  MaoedoQiana.    Afier  the 


deadi  of  Alexander,  it  became  pait  of  the 
kingdom  of  Syria,  and  so  remained  tiU 
the  overthrow  of  Antiocbus  the  Great, 
when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  different 
rulers,  and  was  divided  into  Armenia 
Major  and  Minor. — ^Armenia  Maior  was 
exposed  to  raan^  attacks.  The  Romans 
and  Parthians  fought  a  long  time  for  the 
right  of  giving  a  successor  to  the  throne, 
and  it  was  governed  at  one  period  by 
Parthian  princes,  at  another,  bv  those 
whom  the  Romans  fevered,  until  Trajan 
made  it  a  Roman  province.  Armenia 
aAerwards  recovered  its  independence, 
and  was  under  the  rule  of  its  own  kings; 
Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  attempted  its  sub- 
jugation in  vain,  and  it  renudned  fipee 
until  650,  when  it  was  conquered  by  the 
Arabians.  After  this,  it  several  times 
ehan^|ed  its  mosteis,  among  whom  wore 
Gengis-Khan  and  Tamerkme.  In  1552, 
Selim  II  conquered  it  firom  the  Persians^ 
and  the  greater  part  has  since  remained 
under  the  Turkish  dominion.  Armenia 
Minor  has  also  had  several  rulers,  among 
whom  Mithridates  was  first  distinguished. 
From  him  Pompey  took  the  kingdom,  and 
gave  it  to  Dejotarus,  &c.  On  the  decUne 
of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  East,  it  was 
conquered  by  the  Persians,  and,  in  950, 
fell  into  the  bands  of  the  Arabians,  since 
which  time  it  has  shared  the  same  fete  as 
Armenia  Major,  and  was  made,  in  1514, 
a  Turkish  province,  by  Selim  I.  Of  the 
cities  of  ancient  Annenia,  some  ruins  are 
yet  to  be  seen,  which  display  a  good  style 
m  architecture ;  e.  g;,  the  ruins  of  the  old 
capital  Ani,  which  vims  destroyed,  in  1319, 
hj an  earthquake;  and  ^ose  of  the  an- 
cient city  Armayir,  which,  during  1800 
years,  was  tho  residence  of  the  kines ; 
some  femilies  still  reside  here.  Alter 
Armavir,  Artaxarta  (Artaschad)  on  the 
Amxes,  built  in  the  time  of  the  Seleucidie, 
became  the  Capital,  but  sunk  into  decay 
before  the  end  of  the  8th  century.— The 
Armenians,  a  sober  and  temperate  nation, 
are  chiefly  occupied  in  conmierce,  which, 
hi  Turkey,  is  almost  entirely  in  their 
hands;  and  in  all  Asia,  except  China, 
merchants  of  their  nation  are  to  ne  found. 
Their  religion  has  fiu^ilitated  their  en- 
trance into  Eastern  Europe ;  accordingly 
they  are  numerous  in  Russia.  Jaubert 
says  of  the  domestic  tife  of  the  Christian 
Armenians,  that,  in  their  native  countiy, 
they  are  cood  affriculturists ;  that  oM  age 
ishigUy  honored ;  and  that  the  wife  looks 
up  to  her  husband,  and  the  son  to  his 
fioher,  as  in  the  time  of  the  patriarchs. 

ever  tne  eternal,  feuds  oi  the  pachas  and 
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Curds  pennit  them  to  remain  c^uiet  The 
Armemans  received  Christianity  as  early 
as  the  4th  centuir.  During  the  Mono- 
pbyskic  disputes,  being  diswtisfied  nvith 
the  decisions  of  the  council  of  Chalce- 
don,  they  separated  from  the  Greek 
church,  in  536.  The  popes  have  at  differ- 
ent times,  when  diey  requested  protection 
against  the  Mohammedems,  attempted  to 

Sin  thefn  over  to  the  CathoBc  ftith,  but 
ve  not  been  able  to  unite  them  perma- 
nently and  generally  with  the  Roman 
church.  Only  in  Italy,  Poland,  Gallicia, 
Persia,  under  the  archbishop  of  Nachit- 
scbevan  (a  new  town  on  the  Don,  in  the 
Russian  government  Ekaterinoslav,  of 
which  the  inhabitants  are  mostly  Arme- 
nians), and  in  Marseiiles,  there  are  United 
Armenians,  who  acknowledge  the  spiritu- 
al supremacy  of  the  pope,  agree  in  their 
doctnnes  with  the  Catholics,  but  retain 
their  peculiar  oeremonies  and  disciphne. 
The  case  is  the  same  with  the  United 
Armenian  monasteries  imon  moimt  Leb- 
anon in  Syria.  At  the  Persian  invasion, 
in  the  beflpnning  of  the  17th  century, 
many  of  them  were  obliged  to  become 
Mohammedans, butthe  fiir  greater  part  are 
yet  Monophyotes,  and  hKve  remained 
laithAil  to  their  old  reliffion  and  wor^p. 
The  Porte  ha^  constancy  protected  them 
against  the  attempts  of  the  Catholics. 
Their  doctrine  diners  from  the  orthodox 
chiefly  in  their  admitting  onlv  one  nature 
in  Christ,  and  believing  ttie  Holy  Sfnrit  to 
iasiie  from  the  Father  alone.  In  their  7 
sacraments,  which  they  call  mysterieSf 
there  are  these  peculiarities,  that,  m  bap- 
tism, they  sprinkle  thrice,  and  dip  thrice, 
and  this  is  immediately  followed  by  con^ 
firmation;  that,  in  the  Lord's  supper, 
they  mix  no  water  with  the  urine,  and 
use  leavened  bread,  which  they  distrib- 
ute dipped  in  wine ;  and  that  they  aUow 
extreme  unction  only  to  divines,  imme- 
diately after  their  death.  They  adore 
saints  and  their  images,  bm  do  not  beHeve 
in  purgatory.  In  fasting,  they  surpass  the 
Greeks.  Their  feasts  are  fewer  than  those 
of  the  Greeks,  but  they  celebrate  them 
more  devoutly.  Tbejrworship,  in  Turkey, 
mostly  in  the  night  time ;  the  mass  is  said 
in  the  ancient  Armeman,  the  sermon  is 
preached  in  the  modem.  Their  hierarchy 
differs  little  from  that  of  the  Greeks,  The 
eaiholicosy  or  head  of  the  church,  has  his 
seat  at  Etschmiazim,  a  monasteiy  near 
Erivan,  the  capital  of  the  Persian  Arme- 
nia, on  mount  Ararat.  The  holv  oil, 
which  he  prepares  and  sells  to  the  ciergy, 
and  the  fi^uent  pilgrimages  of  the  Ar- 
to   Etschmiaaim,  suppfy   him 


with  means  for  the  support  of  a  mag- 
nificent style  of  worship,  and  of  establish- 
ments fbr  education.  He  maintmns,  in 
his  residence,  a  seminary  fbr  tiae  educa- 
tion of  divines.  The  patriarchs,  bishops 
and  archbishops  of  the  Armenians  are  in- 
vested 1:^  him,  and  every  three  vears  con- 
firmed in  their  offices,  or  recalled.  The 
remainder  of  the  cleigy^  resemble  the 
priests  of  die  orthodox  church  in  rank 
and  duties.  The  monks  follow  the  nde 
of  St  Basil  The  veriahdSy  who  live  like 
monks,  cultivate  the  sciences,  take  de- 
grees, which  may  be  compared  with  our 
academical  hcftiors,  and  are  the  vicars 
<^  the  bishops,  form  a  class  of  divines 
peculiar  tt>  the  Armenian  diurch.  The 
secular  prices  must  be  married  once, 
but  are  not  permitted  to  take  a  second 
wife.  In  superstition,  and  attachment  to 
old  forms,  the  Armenians  resemble  the 
Grreeks,  but  are  distinguished  by  better 
morals.  In  general,  they  surpass  all  the 
kindred  Monophysitic  sects  m  informa- 
tion ;  allow  the  people  to  read  the  BiUe ; 
study  the  theological,  historical  and  math- 
ematical sciences;  possess  a  respectable 
national  literature,  and,  at  Etschmiazim, 
have  a  printing  office,  which  produces 
splendid  copies  of  the  Bible.  Besides  the 
reli^oim  societies  of  the  Armenians  in 
their  own  country  and  in  Turiwy,  where 
they  are  vei^  numerous  (their  patriarch 
at  Constanimople  maintains  the  same 
relation  as  the  Greek  patriarch  towards 
the  Porte),  there  are  others  in  Persia,  tx 
Isg^han^  Schiras  and  Nerinkale ;  in  Rus- 
sia, at  Peter^urg,  Moscow,  Astrachan,  and 
in  the  Caucasian  governments ;  also,  small 
ernes  at  London  and  Amsterdam.  (See 
Ker  Porter's  TVaotUin  Gtor^ia,  PeniOj 
wfrmemaoncteiU,  BabyUmyitc^  tn  the  ytart 
1817— IdO  (London,  1821,  4to.  with  c(^- 
perptates),  and  the  travels  of  a  Frenchman 
(Amad.  Jaubert)  through  Armenia  and 
Perna,  in  1805, 1806.) 

AjutENiAif  Lttb&ature.  The  Aimc- 
nians,  one  of  the  most  ancient  nations 
of  the  civilised  world,  have  maintained 
themselves  as  n  cultivated  people,  amidst 
all  those  revolutions  which  Wharism, 
despotism  and  war  have  occasioned,  in 
Western  Asia,  from  the  days  of  Assyria. 
Greece  and  Rome,  down  to  the  period 
of  Mongolian,  Tuikish  and  Pernan  do- 
minion. During  so  many  ages,  thej 
have  faithfully  preserved,  not  only  their 
historical  traditions,  reaclung  back  to  the 
period  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  histories, 
iMit  also  their  national  character,  in  a 
physical  and  moral  yoint  of  view.  Their 
tot  abode,  mount  Anvat,  m,  even  at  the 
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present  day,  the  centre  of  their  reUgious 
and  political  union.  Commerce  has  scat- 
tered them,  like  the  Israelites,  among  all 
the  principal  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia 
(witn  the  exception  of  China) ;  hut  this 
dispersion  and  the  mercantile  spirit  have 
not  dehased  theu*  character ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  distinguished  by  superior 
cultivation,  manners  and  honesty,  from 
the  barbanaus,  under  whose  yoke  they 
live,  and  even  from  the  Greeks  and  Jews. 
The  cause  is  to  be  ^nd  in  their  creed, 
and  in  their  religious  union.  The  culti- 
vation of  the  Armenians  is  a  proof  of 
the  salutary  influence  of  a  well-ordered 
Christian  church  on  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual developement  of  a  nation,  which 
has  preserved  its  history,  and,  with  it,  its 
national  character.  They  owe  this  in 
particular  to  the  Bible,  which  is  freely 
distributed  among  the  people  by  the 
clergy,  in  translations  that  are  esteemed 
valuable  in  theological  literature.  This 
is  done  not  only  at  Etschmia^m, — the 
principal  monastery  of  the ,  Armenians, 
the  chief  seat  of  their  church,  the  abode 
of  their  patriarch  (caikolieua),  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  seminary  of  tneir  teachers, 
where  many  Bibles  are  printed,  and 
whither  every  pious  Armenian  must  per- 
form a  pilgrimage  at  least  once  during  his 
life, — but  also  in  the  other  dioceses  of  the 
Armenian  patriarchs,  archbishops  and 
bishops  at  Sis  (Ajas),  in  Caramania, 
Constantinople,  Jerusalem,  and  other 
places.  Some  time  since,  a  society  for 
the  distribution  of  Armenian  Bibles  was 
formed  in  the  Armenian  church  in  Russia, 
the  archbishop  of  which  has  his  seat  in 
an  Armenian  monastery  at  *  Astrachan. 
With  the  Biblical  hterature  of  the  Ar- 
menians is  connected  their  theological, 
historical  and  mathematical  literature. 
It  is  as  old  as  the  conversion  of  the  people 
to  Christianity,  and  sheds  much  Dgbt  on 
the  ancient  history  of  tlie  people  of  the 
East.  Hence  it  has  recently  found  many 
assiduous  students  in  Paris.  According 
to  their  natural  historians,  the  name 
Armenia  is  derived  from  Aram,  the 
seventh  king  of  the  first  dynasty,  wlio, 
al)out  the  year  1800  B.  C,  gave  a  settled 
character  to  the  kingdom.  The  Arme- 
nians call  themselves  Ha^  after  Haico, 
the  father  and  patriarch  of  the  people,  a 
contemporary  of  Belus.  With  him  com- 
mences the  Armenian  history,  about  2100 
B.  C,  and  closes  with  Leo  VII,  who  fled 
fit>m  his  country,  when  invaded  by  the 
barbarians,  and  died  at  Paris,  in  1393. 
Tht  kingdom  shibred  the  &te  of  Asia 
Vinor  and  Peraia.— To  return  to  its  aii> 
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cient  history :  Valarsaces,  the  ibimder  of 
an  Armenian  dynasty,  organized  the  state 
anew,  about  150  B.  C.  Besides  many 
other  institutions,  he  added  to  the  senate 
two  censors,  who  had  na  votes,  but  were 
allowed  to  put  questions,  and  make  ob- 
servations on  every  measure,  and  even  to 
reprove  the  lung  hfanself,  in  cases  of  pre- 
cipitation or  injustice.  The  same  Valar- 
saces caused  the  traditions  yet  existing  in 
the  country,  and  in  the  Parthian  empire, 
to  be  collected  by  Mar  Ibas  Catani,  the 
only  Armenian  writer  before  Christ  with 
whom  we  are  acquainted.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  4th  century,  the  Armeni- 
ans became  Christians.  With  this  event 
their  hterature  begins.  Since  that  time, 
they  have  translated  fit>m  the  Greek 
(there  is  a  Homer  in  Armenian  hexame- 
ters), Hebrew,  Syriac  and  Chaldean,  into 
their  own  dialect,  which  Cirbied  asserts 
to  be  an  original  language :  according  to 
others,  it  is  a  mixed  dialect,  composed  of 
the  Syriac,  Chaldean,  Hebrew  and  Ara- 
bian. Both  opinions  are  correct.  The 
old  Annenian,  the  language  of  hterature 
and  of  the  church,  is,  as  Vater  agrees,  an 
original  language ;  the  modem  Armenian 
has  been  formed,  as  a  popular  language, 
by  foreign  additions,  dunng  the  succes- 
sive changes  of  their  conquerors,  and 
consists  of  four  principal  dialects.  The 
written  language  owes  its  cultivation  to 
the  translaoon  of  the  Bible,  begun  in  411, 
by  Mesrob,  with  his  disciples, — among 
whom  was  Moses  Choronensis, — by  the 
desire  of  the  patriarch  Isaac  the  Great, 
and  finished  m  511.  Sehrceter's  diction- 
anr  (Thes.  Zaji^.  Armeniece),  Amsterdam, 
1/11,  4to.,  is  still  valuable.  Mesrob  first 
added  7  vowel  signs  to  the  old  Annenian 
alphabet,  which  before  only  contained  27 
consonants.  At  the  same  time,  schook 
were  estabUshed.  The  most  flourishing 
period  of  Armenian  literature  was  in  the 
6di  century,  at  the  time  of  the  separation 
of  the  Armenians  from  the  Greek  church, 
after  the  council  of  Chalcedon.  It  con- 
tinued to  flourish  till  the  10th  century, 
revived  in  the  13lh,  and  maintained  a 
respectable  character  till  1453.  In  scien- 
tific inquiries,  it  never  arose  to  any  con- 
siderable eminence.  It  is  particularly 
valuable  in  what  relates  to  histor}'.  The 
royal  hbrary  at  Paris  possesses  the  Ar- 
menian historical  authors  nearly  com- 
plete, {MUtly  printed,  partly  in  manuscript. 
From  them,  J.  M.  Chahan  de  Cirbied,  a 
learned  Armenian  employed  in  this  Hbrar- 
ry,  puhhshed,  in  1806,  his  Recherches  cu- 
neu9e9  sw  PHUtoire  ancienne  de  PMe^ 
mad  compiled,. with  M.  J.  Saint-Martin, 
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a  unlvereal  history  of  Armenia.    The  best 
introduction  to  Armenian  history^  seogra- 

£hy  and  literature,  is  that  which  M.  J.  Qiunt- 
[artin,  member  of  the  French  institute, 
has  extracted  from  old  Armenian  writings, 
inscriptions  and  other  sources — Mimoires 
kistomptes  ei  g^graphupita  swr  VAmU- 
mty  Paris,  1818,  2  vols.  This  work  con- 
tains tlie  Armenian  text  of  the  history  of 
the  reigning  Orpelian  &mily,  by  a  prince 
of  this  fkmily, — ^the  archbishop  Stephen 
Orpelian, — and  the  te?t  of  the  Armenian 
geographers  Moses  of  Cborene,  and  Var- 
tan,  with  additions,  translated  into  the 
French,  with  annotations.  Among  the  liv- 
ing Armenian  scholars,  we  may  mention 
Dr.  Zomb,  in  Venice,  and  the  librarian  of 
the  Armenian  congregation  of  St.  LAzarus, 
in  Venice,  John  Bapt.  Aucher,  who  has 
lately  published  Armenian  translations 
of  the  5th  century,  from  ancient  authors, 
e.  g.,  the  &mous  Grecian  Jew,  Pbilo.  At 
an  Armenian  monastery,  on  an  island 
in  the  I^agoons,  near  Venice,  a  newspaper 
is  published  in  the  Armenian  language, 
which  circulates  in  the  Levant  and  in 
Constantinople. 

A  RMFELT  (Gustavus  Maurico),  count  of; 
a  distinguished  Swede,  whose  public  life 
was  marked  by  singular  changes  of  for- 
tune, but  belongs,  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree, to  the  secret  history  of  the  Swedish 
court,  and  has,  therefore,  not  been  fully 
explained.  Gustavus  Maurice,  bom  Apnl 
1st,  1757,  the  oldest  son  of  the  major- 
general  baron  Armfelt,  was  educated  in 
Sie  military  school  at  Cartscrona,  and  was 
afterwards  appointed  ensign  in  the  guard 
at  Stockholm.  By  his  fine  figure,  and  the 
charms  of  his  conversation,  he  gained 
the  favor  of  Gustavus  III.  lie  was  rap 
idly  promoted,  and  loaded  with  marks 
of  distinction.  In  the  wfir  against  Russia, 
1788 — 1790,  he  showed  a  courage  in  the 
field  as  splendid  as  his  talents  in  social 
life,  on  which  account  he  contuiued  to 
rise  in  the  favor  of  his  kinff.  As  lieuten- 
ant-general, he  concluded. the  peace  of 
Werelac,  was  honored  by  the  Russian  em- 
press with  several  orders,  and  received, 
even  at  the  death-bed  of  his  sovereign, 
the  most  flattering  marks  of  royal  favor. 
He  was  appointed  governor  of  Stockholm, 
and  connected,  by  means  of  Gustavus  III, 
in  marriasewith  the  ancient  family  of  the 
count  de  ml  Gardie.  He  was  said,  also,  to 
have  been  intended  for  president  of  the 
council  of  regency,  during  the  minority 
of  Gustavus  IV,  though  the  guardianship 
of  the  young  king  hud  been  assigned  to 
the  duke  of  Sudermanland  by  a  previous 
will    PosHibly,  this  is  the  source  of  the 


hatred  with  which  A.  waa  now  persecu- 
ted. He  was  deprived.  Sept  7, 1792,  of 
all  his  offices  and  dignities,  and  sent  as 
ambassador  to  Naples.  It  was  supposed, 
not  without  foundation,  that  an  unrequi- 
ted passion  of  the  duke  of  Sudermanland 
for  a  court  lady,  von  Rudenskjold,  bj 
whom  A.  veas  favored,  had  exasperated 
his  rivahy  to  hate.  It  is  certain, that  Arm- 
felt  and  Rudenskjold  were  made  the  sub- 
ject of  scandalous  rumors ;  she  was  dis- 
honorably reprimanded  in  the  house  of 
correction ;  and  he,  then  in  Italy,  escaped 
the  daggers  of  hired  assassins,  and  a 
formal  requisition  of  the  Swedish  govern- 
ment, only  by  flight ;  was  declared  a  trai- 
tor and  an  outlaw,  and  all  his  fortune  and 
honors,  nay,  even  his  nobihty,  were  pro- 
nounced foiieit.  He  afterwards  resided  in 
Germany,  till  1799,  when  Gustavus  IV 
annulled  this  decree,  and '  restored  A.  to 
his  fon^ner  situation.  He  was  appointed 
ambassador  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  and,  in 
1807,  the  rank  of  general  of  in&ntry  was 
conferred  on  him.  As  such,  he  command- 
ed the  Swedish  troops  in  Pomerania,  and, 
in  1808,  the  western  army  against  Nor- 
way. In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  he  was 
appointed  president  of  the  military  insti- 
tution at  Stockholm,  and  made  peer  of 
the  kingilom.  In  1810,  he  obtained  his 
desired  discharge,  and  lived  as  a  private 
man  at  Stockholm.  A  connexion  with 
the  infamous  countess  Piper  involved 
him  in  new  difficulties,  and  induced  him 
to  seek  shelter  with  the  Russian  ambas- 
8a<^or,  and  to  go  over  to  the  Russian  ser- 
vice. Here  he  was  favorably  received, 
was  made  count,  chancellor  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Abo,  president  of  the  de- 
partment for  the  affiiirs  of  Finland,  and 
member  of  the  Russian  senate.  He- now 
enjoyed  general  esteem  till  his  death, 
Aug.  19,  1814,  at  Czarskoeselo.  He  was 
particularly  respected  by  the  Finland- 
ers. 

Armiger,  or  EsquiRE ;  in  England,  a 
title  belonging  to  such  gentlemen  as  bear 
arms ;  and  these  are  either  by  courtesy,  as 
sons  of  noblemen,  eldest  sons  €s(  knights, 
or  by  creation,  as  the  king's  servants. 

Arminians  ;  a  religious  sect,  which  has 
its  name  from  its  founder,  Arminius.  (q.  v.) 
In  Germany  and  Holland,  they  are  more 
generally  called  RsmonstraniSy  on  account 
of  the  tide  Remonstrantiay  which  they  gave 
to  a  document  presented  to  the  states- 
ffeneral  of  Holland,  in  which  they  en- 
deavored to  prove  the  opinions  of  the 
reformed  church,  in  respect  to  predes- 
tination, erroneous.  Diversity  of  opinion 
on  this   subject  was  the   chief  reason 
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of  their  sMMuratioii,  fi^ran  the  refbnned 
church.  They  maintained,  1,  that  God 
hod,  indeed,  resolved  firotn  eternity  on 
the  salvation  and  damnadon  of  men,  but 
vriih  the  condition,  that  all  those  who  be- 
lieved should  be  saved,  while  the  unbe- 
lievers should  be  damned ;  2,  that  Christ 
died  for  all  men,  but  nobody  could  par- 
take in  his  salvation,  except  he  believe; 
3,  that  nobody  can  have  saving  faith  from 
himself^  but  must  be  bom  again  of  Grod, 
in  Christ,  through  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  or- 
der to  attain  it ;  4,  that  nobody  can,  with- 
out the  grace  of  God,  think,  will,  nor  do 
any  thing  good,  because  all  our  good 
works  have  their  origin  in  God's  grace ; 
5,  that  the  fiuthful  can  struggle  against 
Satan^  the  flesh  and  the  world,  and  con- 
quer them,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  This  is  the  genuine  doctrine  of 
Arminius  and  his  sect.  From  these  orig- 
inal Remonstrants,  however,  are  to  be 
distinguished  those  who  were  not  satis- 
fied with  these  5  articles,  but  proceeded 
farther  in  the  contest  with  the  reformed 
or  Calvinistic  church.  As,  even  before 
the  Arminian  dispute,  several  writings  of 
Socinius  had  been  circulated  seciieSy  in 
Holland,  particularly  among  the  men  of 
learning,  who  were  almost  all  Arminians, 
It  was  natural  th|it  the  later  Arminians 
should  coincide,  in  many  points,  with  the 
Socinians.  They  were  therefore  accused 
of  Socinianism.  The  states  of  Holland 
issued  an  ordinance,  in  1614,  directing 
the  Remonstrants  and  Counter-remon- 
strants (the  latter  were  also  called  Gomat' 
xstSy  from  their  leader,  Francis  Gomarus, 

Erofessor  of  theology  at  Leyden)  to 
ve  in  love  and  charity  vnth  each  other. 
But,  as  both  parties  doubted  the  obliga- 
tion of  such  a  decree  in  respect  to  spiriutal 
affairs,  the  famous  synoa  at  Dort  was 
held  from  Nov.  13, 161S,  to  May  d,  1619, 
in  order  to  adjust  the  differences.  The 
decision  of  the  synod  is  very  remarkable. 
It  made  reason  the  servant  of  the  fear  of 
God,  subjecting  it  to  the  control  of  faith, 
and  declared,  with  much  piety  and  theo- 
bgical  consistency,  that  the  doctrine  of 
predestination  is  very  hard,  but  cannot  be 
avoided;  let  the  Holy  Scriptures  stand 
&a^  and  the  opinion  of  the  opposing 
world  perish.  The  Counter-remonstrants, 
so  called,  gained  the  ascendency  by  the 
decree  of  this  synod,  in  which  they  were 
accusers  and  judges.  The  opposite  party 
have  accused  them  of  unjust  and  cruel 
behavior  on  this  occasion,  and  they  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  disprove  the  accusa^ 
tion.  Though  the  former  were  obUged 
to  yield  to  the  decision  of  the  synod,  th^ 


continued  to  print  and  defend  their  doe- 
triues.  The  decree  of  this  synod  was 
highly  prejudicial  to  the  sect  of  the  Ar- 
mmians,  and  they  were  particulariy  in 
danger  when  some  of  their  members  took 
Pjart  in  a  conspiracy  against  prince  Mau- 
rice»  He  was,  however,  soon  convinced, 
^at  the  sect,  as  such,  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  plot,  and,  after  his  death,  in  1635, 
they  received  fipom  Henry,  his  brother, 
the  Hberty  to  erect  churches  and  schook 
in  all  pans  of  HoUond.  In  Amsterdam, 
they  established  an  academy  for  educa- 
tion, which  became  very  f^ous.  The 
congregations  at  Rotterdam  and  Amster- 
dam were  the  most  numerous.  They  did 
not  endeavor  to  increase  their  sect.  Any 
one  who  joined  them  was  not  obliged  to 
accept  their  creed,  but  only  to  declare, 
|[enerally,  that  he  was  a  believer  in  Chris- 
tianity according  to  the  apostoUc  symbo- 
turn,  and  endeavored  to  regulate  his  life 
according  to  Christ's  commands.  Their 
public  service  was  almost  entirely  like 
that  of  the  Calvinistic  church,  only  they 
did  not  require,  like  this  church,  from  the 
parents  of  a  child  about  to  be  baptized, 
a  profession  of  belief  in  their  doctrines, 
and  a  promise  to  educate  the  child  in  the 
same,  but  demanded  only  a  promise  to 
educate  the  child  in  the  Christian  faith, 
without  mentioning  the  creed  of  any  sect 
The  Arminians  were  very  numerous  as 
long  as  they  were  persecuted,  but  rather 
decreased,  when  they  had  gained  liberty 
and  peace. 

Arminius  (the  Latin  name  for  Het' 
mcam)',  the  dehverer  of  Germany  from  the 
Roman  yoke.  The  victories  of  Drusus 
had  added  to  the  Roman  empire  the  Crer- 
man  districts  lying  on  the  Rhine,  the 
Elbe  and  the  SaaL  No  measures  were 
neglected,  by  the  Roman  government,  to 
keep  the  natives  of  these  territories  in 
subjecuon.  The  Sicambri,  whose  feariess 
spirit  was  so  &tal  to  LoUius,  were  trans- 
planted, with  a  few  of  the  most  powerful 
tribes,  to  the  banks  of  the  Rh'me,  and  the 
interior  of  Gaul ;  and  attempts  were  made 
to  secure  the  allowance  of  the  remaining 
tribes  by  hostages,  and  by  a  Roman  edu- 
cation,  gratuitously  bestowed  on  the  chil- 
dren of  the  chiem.  A.,  son  of  a  prince 
of  the  Cherusci,  Sigimor  (which,  m  the 
oW  German,  signifies  a  famous  amquer(n% 
was  bom  18  B.  C.  He  was  educated  at 
Rome,  admitted  into  the  rank  of  epdtUf 
and  appointed  to  an  hononidi>le  station  in 
the  army  of  Augustus.  But  princely  fii- 
vor  and  the  charms  of  learning  were 
insufficient  to  make  the  young  barbari- 
an foi|et  his  eariy  association^  and  his 
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country's  gods;  and  the  effect  of  bis  Ro- 
man education  was  to  teach  him  how 
to  conquer  his  instructers.  Convinced 
that  the  rude  strength  of  his  sava^  coun- 
trymen would  be  unequal  to  cope  with 
the  disciphned  forces  of  the  Romans  in 
the  open  field,  he  had  recourse  to  strata- 

g»m.  Ever^  circumstance  seemed  to 
vor  his  designs.  Quintilius  Varus,  who 
commanded  the  flower  of  the  Roman 
army,  was  apuointed  to  maintain  tran- 
quillity and  submission  in  the  new  terri- 
tories on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
Relying  upon  his  power,  he  expected  to 
be  able  to  introduce  Roman  institutions, 
and  thereby  change  the  character  of  the 
German  tribes,  who  viewed  liberty  as  the 
highest  good.  He  was  accompanied  to 
his  destination  by  a  large  number  of  mer- 
chants and  lawyers,  who  were  to  bring 
about  the  intended  changes.  The  object 
of  this  expedition  was  sufficiently  odious 
in  itself,  and  the  arrogance  and  oppres- 
sion of  the  Romans  increased  ^e  dissat- 
isfaction of  the  Geimans  to  the  highest 
degree.  A.  chose  this  fiivorablc  moment 
for  the  execution  of  his  designs,  and 
succeeded  in  gaining  over  to  his  vie^\'8 
the  cbie&  of  nearlv  aU  the  tribes  between 
the  Elbe  and  the  Rhine.  About  the  same 
time,  A.  D.  9,  a  general  rebellion  broke 
out  in  Pannonia  and  on  tlie  borders  of 
Dalmatia.  Whether  this  rebellion  was 
connected  with  the  plans  of  A.,  and  in- 
tended to  aid  in  supporting  the  monarchy 
which  had  been  founded  by  Marbodius, 
between  the  Elbe,  the  Saal  and  the  Oder, 
and  suppressed  by  the  Roman  governor, 
we  shall  not  now  stc^  to  decide.  Even 
if  it  had  no  connexion  vnth  the  dei^gns 
of  A.,  we  have  reason  to  admire  the  har- 
mony which  marked  the  undertakings  of 
the  allies ;  for  the  treachery  of  Segestes^ 
one  of  their  number,  was  insufficient  to 
break  the  strong  bond  of  tlieir  union. 
This  Segestes,  prince  of  the  Catti,  in- 
fcntned  the  Roman  general  of  their  secret 
intentions ;  but  Varus  disregarded  his  ad- 
monitions. A.  succeeded  in  removing 
his  distrust,  and  turned  the  attention  of 
the  Romans  to  the  disturbances  on  the 
Weser,  which  he  had  himself  excited,  in 
order  to  draw  the  Roman  soldiers  into 
the  heart  of  the  country.  The  auxiliary 
German  troops  every  where  yielded  the 
strictest  obediience,  and  their  commander, 
the  faithful  confederate  of  A.,  was  every 
da^  lulling  Varus  into  a  deeper  security. 
Sh^t  dii^rbances,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously concerted,  now  took  place  in  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  eminre,  to  induce  the 
Roman  governor  Co  divide  his  strength. 


The  main  body  of  the  army  consisted  of 
3  legions,  a  few  cohorts  and  the  treacher- 
ous auxiliaries.  The  spirit  of  rebellion 
now  became  universal.  A.  and  his  most 
intimate  firiends,  who  had  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  Varus,  and  been  admitted 
to  his  secret  councils,  multiplied  the 
proofs  of  their  apparent  zeal  in  the  Ro- 
man service.  Tliey  urged  the  Roman 
commander  not  to  M^t  for  the  undisci- 
plined rebels,  bm  to  march  against  them, 
and  extingui^  the  fiames  of  sedition 
where  they  raged  with  the  greatest  fuiy. 
It  viras  in  vain  that  8egestes  repeated  his 
warnings.  The  arts  of  A.  prevailed.  The 
army  advanced  every  day  farther  fi-wn 
the  Rhine,  and  plunged  deeper  in  the 
regions  where  they  were  most  exposed 
to  destructiofL  In  the  territory  of  the 
Bructeri,  near  tlie  source  of  the  Lappe, 
afler  a  long  and  th'esome  march  through 
marshes  and  forests,  they  suddenly  found 
themselves  in  a  deep  valley,  surrounded 
by  iiills,  which  were  all  occupied  by  their 
German  foes;  and,  to  add  to  theur con- 
sternation, A.,  with  his  rear-guard,  was 
now  their  enemy,  and  the  soul  of  all  the 
assaults  which  were  made  upon  them. 
Varus  now  saw  destruction  impending 
over  him.  The  courage  and  discipline 
of  the  Roman  soldiers,  had  long  excited 
admiration,  but  could  now  only  defer  for 
a  time  their  fate.  For  3  days  their  suf- 
ferings continued.  A.  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  3  Roman  eagles,  and  put  a  stop 
forever  to  their  advance  in  the  north  of 
Germany.  Varus  could  not  survive  his 
disgrace ;  he  killed  himself  as  so  many 
otlier  Romans  had  done,  when  the  for^ 
tune  of  war  was  adverse.  The  victory 
of  A.  was  stained  byuseless  acts  of  vio- 
lence and  cruelty.  The  €rermans  cut  off' 
the  hands  of  the  lawyers,  whose  subtleties 
were  most  odious  to  the  national  feeling, 
and  put  out  the  eyes  of  others.  We  must 
not  forget,  however,  the  strong  provoca- 
tion whidi  they  had  received  firom  their 
cruel  and  oppressive  conquerors.  It  is 
difficuh  to  determine  the  place  of  this 
celebrated  engagement  The  ancients 
called  it  Teuto^trgiemit  SaHus.  The 
opinion  of  Mannert  is  very  different  firom 
tliat  of  Tacitus.  The  former  fixes  tho 
field  of  battle  on  the  borders  of  the  prin- 
cipalities of  Lippe  and  Mark,  and  the 
duchy  of  Westphalia ;  but  the  account 
of  Tacitus  agrees  more  neariy  with  the 
tradition,  which  sa^'s  the  action  vras 
fought  at  the  spurce  of  the  Ems  and  the 
Lippe,  near  what  is  now  the  little  city  of 
Detmold.  All  the  neighborhood  is  full 
of  memorials  of  that  day^— After  A.  had 
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sectured  the  liberty  of  his  couotiy,  he  de- 
stroyed the  fortifications  of  the  Roknans 
on  the  Elbe,  the  Weser  and  the  Rhine. 
He  labored  to  elevate  the  martial  spirit 
of  his  countrnnen^  which  he  regarded  as 
the  best  de&nce  against  the  arms  of 
Rome.  But  he  was  soon  involved  in  a 
difficulty  with  his  own  countrymen,  par- 
ticularly with  Segestes,  the  head  of  a 
powerful  tribe,  whose  daughter,  betrothed 
to  another  prince,  had  been  earned  off  by 
A.  Seeestes  was  first  attacked  by  the 
national  party,  of  which  A.  was  the  head, 
and  immediately  appUed  for  aid  to  Ger- 
manicus.  The  Romans  hastened  to  assist 
him,  and  dehvered  him  from  a  siege. 
Among  the  prisoners  was  the  wife  of  A. 
When  she  was  presented  before  German- 
icus,  her  whole  behavior  showed  her 
wonhy  of  her  valiant  husband.  Her 
grief,  Tacitus  says,  was  silent  She  shed 
not  a  tear ;  she  offered  not  a  proyer ;  her 
hands  were  folded ;  her  eyes  fixed  on  her 
breast.  The  treachery  of  Segestes  and 
the  &xe  of  Thusnelda  gave  new  ardor  to 
the  patriotic  feelings  of  A.  Inguiomar, 
his  uncle,  a  warrior  of  great  celebrity, 
offered  him  his  aid.  Germanicus  felt  the 
necessity  of  anticipating  the  blow,  and 
undertook  a  campaign,  which,  in  spite  of 
the  successes  of  Uie  Romans,  served  only 
to  draw  closer  the  bonds  of  imion  among 
the  German  confederates,  and  to  increase 
their  confidence  in  their  own  strength. 
The  next  year  was  marked  by  new  exer- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  Roman  general 
His  preparations  were  immense,  and  his 
whole  plan  feultless  in  design  and  execu- 
tion. This  fourth  campai^  of  Dnisus 
in  Germany  was  distinguislied  by  the 
defeat  of  A.  on  the  plains  of  Idistavisus, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Weser ;  but  it  ended 
in  the  retreat  of  the  Romans.  At  the 
commencement'  of  the  campai^,  and 
previous  to  the  battle  of  Idistavisus,  A. 
desired  an  interview  with  hie  brother. 
Flavins,  who  had  been  educated  with 
him  in  Italy,  and  still  adhered  to  the  Ro- 
mans. They  conversed  in  Latin,  from 
tiie  opposite  banks  of  the  Weser.  It  was 
in  vain  that  A.  sought  to  gain  over  his 
brother  to  the  cause  of  their  common 
country.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  stigma- 
tized his  military  badges  as  the  reward 
of  baseness,  and  the  pledges  of  a  shame- 
ful bondage.  Nothing  but  the  river,  which 
fiowed  between,  prevented  them  fit)m  ac- 
tual violence.  Flavins  was  at  length  con- 
veyed away  firom  the  place,  by  his  finends. 
Hie  jealousy  of  Tibenus  agamst  Grerman- 
icus  favored  the  exertions  of  the  allies. 
But,  when  they  had  repeUed  the  attacks 


of  their  fereign  foes,  they  turned  tbmr 
arms  against  one  anotfier.  Marbodius, 
the  king  of  the  Buevi,  and  feunder  of  the 
kinedom  of  the  Marcomauni,  was  prompt- 
ed by  ambition  to  cany  his  conquests 
beyond  the  Sad  and  the  Elbe.  He,  too, 
had  received  his  education  in  Rome,  but 
had  returned  with  principles  decidedly 
opposed  to  those  of  the  hero  of  the  Che- 
rusci.  In  A.  the  Romans  had  found  a 
bold  defender  of  his  country^  fi-eedom, 
and  in  Marbodius  an  enemy  of  his  amlA- 
tious  views.  Notwithstanding  the  revolt 
of  Inguiomar,  who  went  over  to  the  party 
c^Marbodins,  rather  than  serve  under  lus 
nephew,  A.  came  off  victorious  in  the 
civil  war.  He  obtained  the  honor  of 
having  fiieed  his  country  fipom  a  foreign 
yoke,  and  of  preserving  his  fellow-citi- 
zens firom  domestic  tyranny.  A  long  and 
bloody  battle  decided  the  claims  of  the 
contending  parties.  The  Germans  no 
longer  foucht  in  disorder :  for  A.  had 
accustomed  them  to  the  rigid  discipline  of 
the  Romans,  and  all  the  rules  of  war  had 
become  fennliar  to  the  barbarians.  The 
event  was  long  donbtfuL  But  the  king 
of  the  Marcomanni  fintt  withdrew  his 
troops  fit>m  the  field,  and  was  thus  looked 
upon  as  vanquished.  A  laige  proportion 
of  liis  army  abandoned  him,  and  he  was 
forced  to  retreat  in  haste  to  Bohemia,  in 
the  interior  of  his  dominions,  and,  at  last, 
to  Italy,  where  he  lived  in  obscurity. 
Tacitus  relates,  that  A.  drew  upon  him- 
self the  hatred  of  his  countrymen  by 
aiming  at  the  regal  authority ;  and,  in  the 
37th  year  of  his  age,  he  was  assassinated 
by  one  of  his  own  relations.  A  short 
time  before  his  death,  Adgantestes,  or  Ad- 
gantestrius,  prince  of  the  Celts,  proposed 
to  the  Roman  senate  to  despatch  him  by 
poison ;  but  the  senate  took  no  notice  of 
the  offer.  A.  was  36  years  old  when  he 
destroved  the  leffions  of  Varus  ;  and  d 
years  before  his  death,  he  gained  his  vic- 
tory over  Marbodius.  In  the  language 
of  Tacitus,  ''A.  was  doubdess  the  dehv- 
erer  of  Germany.  He  fought  against  the, 
Romans,  not  hke  other  kincs  and  gener- 
als, when  they  were  weak,  but  when  their 
empire  was  mighty  and  then-  renown 
glorious.  Fortune,  indeed,  sometimes  de- 
serted him;  but,  even  when  conquered, 
his  noble  character  and  his  extensive  in- 
fluence commanded  the  veneration  of  his 
conquerors.  For  12  years,  he  presided 
over  the  destiny  of  Germany,  to  tne  com- 
plete satisfiictton  of  his  countrymen ;  and» 
after  his  death,  they  paid  him  divine 
honoTB."  If  we  dwell  a  moment  on  the 
results  of  his  vietoiy,  we  find  that  it  bad 
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a  decided  influence  on  the  whole  charae- 
ter  of  Germany,  political  and  literaiy ; 
because  it  is  evident,  that^  bad  the  Ro- 
mans remained  in  quiet  possession  of  the 
country,  they  would  have  given  a  tone  to 
aU  its  institutions  and  its  language,  as 
was  tlie  case  with  all  the  other  countries 
of  Europe  conquered  by  them.  The  rea- 
son, therefore,  why  the  language  of  the 
Germans  remained  unmixed  and  unin- 
fluenced by  Latin,  and  why  their  politi- 
cal institutions  retained  so  much  or  their 
ancient  character,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
victory  of  A,  To  the  same  cause  must 
be  ascribed,  however,  their  tardy  devel- 
opement  in  several  respects.  It  is  not  to 
be  doubted,  that  other  nations  have  de- 
rived great  benefit  from  the  introduction 
among  them  of  the  Roman  civilization, 
as  far  as  reelects  the  order,  tianquillity 
and  refinement  of  social  life ;  but  oU  advan- 
tages could  not  be  had  at  once ;  and  had 
not  A.  crushed  the  Roman  power  in  Ger- 
many, an  idiom  similar  to  the  French  and 
Spanish  would  be  spoken  there,  whera 
now  a  language  and  literature  exist  of  a 
peculiar  and  original  chaimcter.  Some 
mfluence,  however,  the  Romans  did  un- 
doubtedly exercise  on  the  dialect  of  Ger- 
many, and  many  Latin  words  were  intro- 
duce iuto  it,  yet  with  such  alteration, 
that  they  can  with  difficulty  be  recog- 
nised. 

Arminius,  or  Hermann,  James,  ^mnd- 
er  of  the  sect  of  Arminians  or  Remon- 
strants, was  bom  at  Oudewater,  in  Hol- 
land, 1560.  He  smdied  at  Utrecht  and  in 
the  university  of  Leyden.  Here  he  ob- 
tained so  much  reputation,  that  the  mag- 
istrates of  Ainstenlam  sent  bun,  at  the 
public  expense,  to  finish  his  studies  at 
Geneva,  where  his  chief  preceptor  in 
theolosy  was  Theodore  Beza.  Adopting, 
in  philosophy,  the  new  doctrines  of  Peter 
Ramus,  he  privately  taught  them ;  which 
innovation  gave  so  much  ofience,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  quit  Geneva.  Anxious  to 
attend  the  celebrated  lectures  at  Padua, 
he  next  visited  Italy.  Distinguished  by 
his  zeal  for  the  reformed  religion,  and 
talents  as  a  preacher,  he  was  diosen  to 
undertake  the  refiitation  of  a  woric  vmi- 
ten  against  Beza's  doctrine  of  predestina- 
tion ;  but  he  happened  to  be  converted  by 
the  work  which  he  had  undertaken  to 
refiite.  He  honestly  avowed  his  change 
of  opinion,  and,  renouncing  the  Calvin- 
istic  doctrine  concerning  the  decrees  of 
God  and  divine  grace,  maintained  that 
the  merits  of  Christ  extended  to  all  man- 
kind, and  that  the  grace  necessaiy  to  sal- 
Tation  is  attainable  by  every  one.    Elect- 


ed professor  of  divinity  at  Leyden,  b« 
openly  declared  his  opinions,  which  rap- 
idly spread  both  among  the  clergy  and 
laity.  The  adherents  to  the  Calvinistic 
system,  however,  caused  him  much  vex- 
ation. He  was  several  times  summoned 
to  the  Hague,  to  give  an  account  of  his 
doctrines;  and  h&  colleague,  Gomanis, 
was  among  the  most  violent  of  his  ene- 
mies. These  contests^  with  the  continual 
attacks  on  his  reputation,  at  length  im- 
paired his  health,  and  brought  on  a  com- 
plicated disease,  of  which  he  died  in 
1609.  A.  was  candid,  amiable,  sincere, 
and  possessed  of  great  integrity.  He  was 
a  fiiend  to  univereal  toleration,  maintain- 
ing that  Christians  are  accountable  to 
God  alone  for  their  religious  sentiments. 
His  followers  included  some  of  the  first 
men  in  HoUand,  as  Bameveldt,  Hooger- 
beets  and  Grotius.  The  Arminians  still 
remain  a  distinct  sect  in  Holland,  and, 
fi^m  the  time  of  Laud,  have  been  the 
predominant  party  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. Editions  of  the  whole  of  the  writ- 
ings of  this  divine  were  published  in  one 
volume,  4tO.,  Leyden,  1629  ;  Frankfort, 
1631—1634 ;  and  often  afterwards.  The 
principal  piece  in  this  collection  is  enti- 
tled Diasartationes  dt  Diversts  CkristiaruB 
Religwina  Capitibu$,    (See  ArminiaTia.) 

Armor,  coat  of,  in  England,  signifies 
the  escutcheon  of  any  person  or  foniily, 
with  its  several  charges,  and  other  furni- 
ture; as,  mantling,  crest,  supporters,  mot- 
to, &C.  Thus  the  phrase  a  gentleman  (if 
coat-armof  means  one  who  bears  arms. 

Armorica  ;  the  ancient  name  of  the 
whole  northern  and  western  coast  of 
Gaul,  firom  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Rhine ; 
under  which  name  it  was  knovm  even  in 
Coeser's  time.  The  ^ord  is  said  to  be  of 
Bas-Breton  origm,  and  to  signify  mari' 
time. 

Arms.  Man  has  not,  like  many  ani- 
mals, received  firom  nature  any  member 
intended  particularly  as  a  weapon.  He 
is  obliged  to  use  artificial  means  to  in- 
crease his  strength,  when  he  attacks,  as 
well  as  to  screen  his  body,  which  na- 
ture has  left  unprotected.  Arms  were^ 
therefore,  an  early  invention ;  perhaps,  in 
the  first  instance,  as  a  means  of  defence 
against  animals.  They  were  soon  uscd^ 
however,  for  the  purpose  of  conflict  be- 
tween man  and  man. — ^The  first  and  most 
natural  of  all  arms  are  the  club  and  the 
sling.  Every  one  naturally  uses  missiles 
as  means  of  oflfence,  and  the  sling  adds 
force  to  the  cast  In  the  history  of  the 
arms  of  all  nations,  we  find,  invariably| 
that  man,  beginning  with  the  means  or 
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kyuiy  in  die  dose  struggley  endeavofB 
colitinually  to  invent  weapons  whicfa 
shall  take  effect^irom  greater  and  greater 
distances.  In  consequence  of  the  prog- 
ress made  in  this  way,  dexterity  always 
takes,  at  last,  the  place  of  courage.  Na- 
ture has  given  to  man  only  one  weapon, 
in  a  limited  sense  of  the  word, — the  arm, 
used  in  boxing, — and  this  can  be  made 
truly  a  weapon  onljr  by  the  dexterity  ac- 
quired by  long  training.  The  art  of  box- 
ing, moreover,  is  of  use  only  against  men. 
Within  its  sphere,  indeed,  it  is  veiy  ef- 
fectual As  soon  as  men  learned  the  use 
of  the  metals,  they  worked  them  into 
pikes,  spears,  lances,  and  soon  afterwards 
mto  swords  and  armor.  Of  this  last,  part 
only  was  at  first  made  of  metal,  but  the 
proportion  went  on  increaang,  tUl  at  last 
a  complete  suit  of  iron  came  into  use. 
The  first  improvement  on  the  sling  and 
the  bow  was  the  cross-bow.  Sail  later 
came  the  lai^  engines  employed  by  the 
ancients,  andcalled caiapvMfZy baUstWy &c 
These  would  produce  effect  at  the  dis- 
tance of  1000  feet  But  the  discovery 
of  gunpowder  changed  the  character  of 
arms.  Objects  6000  paces  distant  could 
now  be  reached,  and  obstacles  over- 
thrown with  ease,  which  formei'l^  cost 
the  kbor  of  years.  By  the  invention  of 
steam-guns,  still  more  ma^  be  accom- 
plished in  fiiture.  The  mventor,  Mr. 
rerkins,  an  American  of  great  mechani- 
cal talent,  has  not,  however,  yet  been  able 
80  far  to  perfect  the  machine,  as  to  qualify 
it  to  take  the  place  of  fire-arms. — ^Arms 
may  be  divided  into  offensive  and  defen- 
sive ;  the  Jbrst  kind,  acain,  into,  1,  arms 
for  cutting,  e.  g.,  the  sabre ;  2,  for  mrust- 
^&  ®*  Sn  the  straight  sword,  the  small 
sword,  the  bayonet,  pike,  lance,  &c. ;  3, 
arms  for  throwing,  e.  g.,  the  mortar,  how- 
itzer, &c. ;  4,  arms  for  shooting,  e.  g^ 
pistols,  carabines,  rifies,  guns,  cannona 
It  must  be  observed,  that  arms  for  thrust- 
ing are  much  more  ii^iurious,  and  there- 
fore better,  than  those  for  cutting;  but 
they  require  infinitely  more  skill,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  be  used  so  much  in 
onnies  as  they  otherwise  would  be.  Man 
is  protected  by  nature  much  more  against 
a  aownward  blow,  by  the  strong  bones  of 
the  ^ull  and  the  slioulders,  than  against 
a  tlirupt,  to  which  the  more  vulnerable 
parts  of  the  belly  a^d  the  breast  are  ex- 
posed. So  great  is  the  difference  m  this 
respect,  that  a  downward  blow  with  the 
fist  hardly  ever  injures  seriously,  while 
the  thrust  of  a  boxer  is  highly  dangerous. 
— ^11.  Defensive  arms  include  all  those 
wfaieli  are  properly  so  called,  cuinssefl, 


helmets,  &C.,  and  also  the  ports  of  fortifi- 
cations which  are  intended  particulariy  to 
protect  the  body.  The  most  important 
arms  are  treated  of  under  the  proper 
beads* — Some  writers  make  a  distmction 
between  armed  men  (infantrv  and  cav- 
ally),  and  manned  arms  (artillery).  The 
history  of  war  includes  also  that  of  arms. 
Frendi  and  German  militanr  writers  ap- 
ply the  word  arms  to  the  difierent  spe- 
cies of  troops,  and  speak  of  the  three 
arms,  L  e.  cavalry,  inmntry  and  artillery. 
Some  writers  use  bayonet  for  \r\fomiry^ 
as  hoTMt  is  used  for  cavalry,  and  say,  Tlie 
armv  consisted  of  12,000  bayonets  and 
2000  horse, — ^To  readers  desirous  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  armor  of  the 
ancients,  and  that  used  in  the  middle  ages, 
we  recommend  tlie  splendid  work,  C^^ 
cal  Inquiry  into  Ancient  Armor y  ifc,^  toiih 
a  Glossary  Jor  the  ATames  of  the  Arms  of 
the  Middle  Agesj  by  Sam.  Rush  Meyrick, 
3  vols,  large  4to.,  London,  1824 ;  a  work 
interesting  to  the  student  of  the  peptics, 
arts,  manners  and  wars  of  the  ancients  and 
the  middle  ageSb  There  are,  in  £urope, 
many  collections  of  arms  used  in  both 
these  periods  (e.  g.,  one  of  the  arms  of  the 
ancients,  at  Naples),  which,  with  the  eol- 
leotions  of  the  anns  of  the  Indians,  strik- 
ingly manifest  the  progress  of  civilization. 
Abms,  Coat  of.  (See  Hercdtky.) 
Armstrong,  John,  bom,  in  1709,  at 
Castleton,  was  educated  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  and  took  his  medical 
degree,  in  1732,  with  much  reputation. 
His  eariy  attempts  in  verse  contain  noth- 
ing remarkable.  His  practice  in  his  pro- 
fession was  never  extensive ;  this  he  at- 
tributed to  bis  nefflect  of  little  artifices ; 
others  to  his  indcJence  and  devotion  to 
literature.  Soon  afler  his  arrival  in  Lon- 
don, he  published  the  Economy  of  Love, 
a  disgraceful  production,  which  he  en- 
dearored,  at  a  later  period,  to  correct. 
His  Art  of  preserving  Health  appeared  in 
1744,  and  established  his  poetical  reputa- 
tion. In  1746^  he  was  appointed  phy^ 
cian  to  an  hospital  for  soldiers,  and,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  published  his  poem 
on  Benevolence,  Epistle  on  Taste,  and 
his  prose  Sketches  by  Lancelot  Temple, 
none  of  which  added  to  his  reputation. 
In  1760,  he  was  appointed  physician  to 
the  forces  which  went  to  Germany.  This 
appointment  was  obtained  for  him  by 
Wilkes,  with  whom  he  was  then  on 
friendly  terms;  but  their  friendship  did 
not  stand  the  tug  of  political  warfare- — 
After  his  return  to  London,  he  published 
a  collection  of  his  Miscellanies,  contain- 
ing the  Universal  Almanac,  a  new  proee 
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{nece,  and  the  Forced  Miurria£e,  a  tnjge- 
dy,  which  had  been  reflitied  by  Garrick. 
This  coUeption  contains  nothing  valuable. 
He  aftenvards  visited  France  and  Italy, 
and  published  an  account  of  his  tour, 
under  the  name  of  Lancelot  Temple.  His 
last  production  was  a  volume  of  Profes- 
sional Essays.  He  died  in  1779,  of  an 
accidental  hurt. — ^The  conversation  of  A. 
is  said  to  have  been  rich  and  entertaining, 
though  he  is  painted,  in  the  Castle  of  In- 
dolence (to  which  he  contributed  the 
stanzas  describing  the  diseases  produced 
by  sloth),  as 

One  shyer  stilly  who  quite  detested  talk. 

The  Art  of  Preserving  Health  is  a  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  incorporate  science 
with  poetry.  By  ^ving  it  a  moral  as 
well  as  a  medical  mterest,  A.  raised  the 
dignity  of  the  poem.  It  is  distinguished 
by  judicious  thoughts,  correct  expression 
and  lucid  management,  rather  than  by 
originality  of  ^nius,  harmony  of  Versifi- 
cation, or  poetic  ardor  of  thought. 

Abmt.  In  the  history  of  armies  we 
>  must  distinguish  those  of  3  different  pe- 
riods ; — 1,  the  ancient  armies,  which  ar- 
rived at  their  perfection  under  the  Ro- 
mans ;  2,  those  of  the  middle  a^es,  the 
of&pring  of  the  feudal  system,  ill-or^- 
ized  bodies,  created  only  for  a  short  time, 
and  undoubtedly  the  worst  which  history 
makes  known  to  us ;  3,  such  as  have  ex- 
isted since  the  invention  of  gunpowder 
and  the  establishment  of  standing  Armies. 
(iS^  the  succeeding  cuOcle.)  By  the  inven- 
tion of  gunpowoer,  the  whole  character 
of  armies  has  been  changed,  from  the 
organization  and  equipment  of  the  whole 
mass  to  the  veiy  potiU  tPhonneur  of  the 
individual.'  As  ions  as  personal  courage, 
strength  and  dexterity  decided  the  fete  of 
a  batue,  war  had  great  charms  for  noble- 
minded  characters.  At  this  period,  too, 
science  had  not  become  incorporated  with 
the  very  life-blood  of  society;  and  the 
want  of  intellectual  occupation  contrib- 
uted its  share  in  making  war  the  fkvorite 
occupation  of  the  higher  classes.  They 
fought  on  horseback,  every  one  at  his 
own  expense.  None  but  the  poorer  class, 
the  vassals,  fought  on  foot  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  art  of  war  could  never 
attain  a  high  depee  of  perfection,  nor 
could  the  organization  of  an  army  be 
very  complete.  It  was  not  till  the  wars 
between  Charies  V  and  Francis  I  of 
France,  that  the  great  importance  of  reg- 
ular infantry  was  seen,  and  the  Svriss, 
then  the  best  foot-soldiers  in  Europe, 
often  determined  the  fiue  of  the  battle. 


By  the  introduction  of  fire-arms.  partic> 
uiarly  of  artilleiy,  courage  and  oodily 
strength  lost  their  exclusive  importance, 
and  the  adVantaj^of  regular  tactics  began 
to  be  felt,  by  which  generals  were  enabled 
to  direct  the  movements  of  armies  with 
greater  exactness.  Now  that  war  wap 
reduced  to  a  system,  it  lost  much  of  its 
charms  in  the  eyes  of  an  idle  and  ambi- 
tious nobility.  The  estimation  of  uifantiy 
continually  increased ;  volunteers  became 
more  rare.  It  became  necessary  to  take 
mercenaries  from  the  lowest  classes  of 
the  people,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
regular  tactics  introduced  required  a  more 
thorough  training ;  the  individual  was  lost 
more  and  more  in  the  mass,  and  standing 
armies  were  at  length  established,  and 
rose  continually  in  estimation.  Much 
was  dpne  to  improve  the  new  system  by 
Henry  IV  of  France,  as  well  as  by  the 
repubhc  of  the  Netherlands,  in  their 
struggle  for  liberty  against  Spain.  "Hie 
number  of  troops  organized  in  this  way 
still  remained,  however,  very  small,  com- 

§  ailed  with  the  others.  Henry  IV,  prince 
laurice  of  Nassau,  and  Alexander,  duke 
of  Parma,  did  much  for  the  improvement 
of  tactics,  and  of  the  art  of  besieging, 
which  made  great  progress  in  the  war 
above-mentioned,  and  contributed,  in  no 
small  degree,  to  advance  the  character  of 
armies.  Still  more  important,  in  these 
respects,  was  the  thirty  years'  war.  Ar- 
mies, as  yet,  consisted,  for  the  most  part, 
df  soldiers  raised  by  the  general,  to  serve 
only  during  a  particular  war,  e.  g.  Wal- 
lenstein's  troops ;  but  the  time  of  service 
having  much  incireased,  particularly  in 
tfie  wars  of  Gustavus  Adofphus  of  Swe- 
den, the  character  of  armies  and  tactics 
was  much  elevated.  This  king  estab- 
lished smaller  divisions,  introduced  lighter 
vireapons,  and  made  many  improvements 
in  the  artillery,  by  which  quicker  and 
more  comphcated  movements  became 
practicable.  Repeated  victories  proved 
Uie  advantages  of  the  new  system,  which 
even  Wallenstein  acknowledged.  Soon 
after,  under  Louis  XIV,  the  whole  system 
of  war  received  another  form  by  means 
of  the  minister  of  wai^  le  Tellier,  and  his 
son  and  successor  Louvois,  the  art  of 
tactics  beinff  particularly  improved  by 
Turenne  and  other  contemporary  great 
generals.  Standing  armies  attained  an  ex- 
tent hitherto  unexampled.  Instead  of 
the  14,000  men  m^ntained  by  Heniy  FV, 
Louis  XIV,  afler  the  peace  of  Nimeguen, 
had  on  fi>ot  an  army  of  140,000  men. 
France  had  set  the  example,  and  all  the 
other  powers  of  Europe  foUowed,  with 
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the  exceptioD  of  England  and  HoHand, 
wbieh,  for  a  lonj^  time,  opposed  a  atinilar 
augmentation,  regarding  standing  armies 
as  dangerous  to  fireedom.  These  great 
raaSBes  must  necessarily  hare  exerted  an 
important  influence  upon  the  art  of  war. 
This  art  was  practised  upon  a  continually 
increasing  scale.  France  was,  at  the 
same  time,  endeavoring,  in  eveiy  way,  to 
secure  her  boundaries  by  the  erection  of 
new  for^cation%  and  her  military  en- 
gineers were  particularly  eminent.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  a  new 
and  important  epoch  commenced  in  the 
n;iilitai7  system.  Not  only  did  Russia,  in 
the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  maintain  a 
huge  standing  army,  well  disciolined  in 
the  European  manner,  which  anerwards, 
under  the  empress  Anna,  in  its  internal 
regulation,  also,  was  made  to  resemble 
the  armies  of  the  other  European  states ; 
but  Prussia,  too,  came  forward,  under 
Frederic  William  I,  a»  a  req)eetable  mil- 
itary power,  and  supported  an  army  iar 
exceeding  a  proper  proportion  to  her 
population;  hence  she  was  induced  to 
set  the  example  of  fbrei^  levies,  in  whicb 
originated  the  inconvemence,  that,  in  the 
liour  of  danger,  a  large  ^part  of  the  army 
could  not  be  depend^  on,  and,  moreover, 
it  was  difficult  to  maintain  discipline  ovei' 
this  same  portion,  consisting  of  the  refuse 
of  foreign  nations.  The  native  soldieis, 
too,  were  corrupted  by  the  contact,  and  it 
was  found  necessary  to  reduce  the  army 
to  a  machine,  in  order  to  make  such  ma* 
terials  serviceable.  This  idea  was  put  in 
execution  by  Frederic  II.  The  i^^tem 
of  standing  troops  was  carried  to  an  ex- 
tent such  as  it  nad  never  reached,  and 
Prussian  tactics  became  a  pattern  for  all 
the  other  states  of  Europe.  The  system, 
however,  had  fatal  imrorfections,  which 
would  necessarily  produce  very  injurious 
consequences.  The  great  number  of  for- 
eign vagab<mds  enlisted,  led  to  die  intro- 
duction of  a  degrading  discipline,  which 
made  the  condition  of  the  soldiers  com- 
pletely miserable.  Every  prospect  of  ad- 
vancement and  all  ambition  were  destroy- 
ed by  the  exclusive  promotiim  of  offifcers 
taken  from  the  ranks  of  the  nobility ;  and 
even  their  promotion  was  determined  by 
length  of  service  (a  natural  consequence 
of  the  k>ng  peace,  which  had  existed 
since  the  seven  years'  war).  This  sprstem 
seemed,  indeed,  to  have  been  canned  to 
its  height,  when  the  French  revolution 
broke  out  with  a  violencowhich  shook 
Europe  to  its  foundation.  Standing  ar- 
mies had  now  become  bodiee  having  little 
eonnexion  with   the  nations  by  whicli 


they  w^re  maintained.  They  only  were 
armed ;  the  nation  had  become  altogether 
defenceless.  When  the  army  was  teaten, 
tbe  nation  was  subdued.  At  the  same 
time,  the  armies  had  been  so  much  in- 
creased beyond  all  proportion  to  the 
wealth  of  tne  states,  that  they  must  ne- 
cessarily remain,  in  a  great  measure,  use- 
less. They  had  become  mere  machines, 
without  any  moral  incentive.  What  was 
the'necessary  consequence,  when,  as  now 
happened  in  France^  a  people  excited  to 
fiiry  commenced  a  struggle  with  these 
antiquated  and  rusty  engines?  A  new 
mode  of  carrying  on  war,  produced  by 
the  pressure  of  circumstances,  and  by  the 
rapid,  bold  and  energetic  efforts  of  young 
military  geniuses,  overturned  multitudes 
of  common  forma,  and  carried  victory  in 
its  urain,  until  tbe  opposing  powers  had 
learned  to  make  it  their  m(^eXand  there- 
bv  restored  tlie  equilibrium.  When  the 
French  ruler  ultimately  began  to  use  his 
army  more  and  tnore  as  a  machine  for 
the  promotion  of  his  ambitious  designs, 
then  the  other  European  powers,  taught 
by  experience,  called  the  nations  them- 
selves to  arms,  in  behalf. of  freedom ;  and 
it  was  demonstrated  anew,  that  no  excel- 
lence of  discipline,  no  mechanical  perfec- 
tion of  an  armv,  can  enable  it  to  with- 
stand, for  any  length  of  time,  moral  en- 
ergy and  exdtement,  though  connected 
with  &r  inferior  discipline. — The  armies 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  are  raised,  at 
present,  from  among  the  citizens,  who 
are  bound  to  serve  for  some  time,  and  are 
then  assigned  to  the  class  reserved  for 
any  sudden  emergency.  The  time  of 
service  is  various;  in  France,  for  in- 
stance, 6  years ;  in  Prussia,  3,  that  is,  in 
time  of  peace.  ^  In  Ehigland  and  North 
Ancierica,  no  citizen  is  omiged  to  serve  in 
the  standing  army,  but  only  in  the  mili- 
tia, which  is  destined  merely  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  country.  (8ee  Militia  and 
Soldier,)  The  essay  of  the  French  colonel 
Carrion  Nisas,  Essai  sw  VHUUnresriui' 
raU  de  VAi  Maiiahrt,  &c.  (Paris,  1^,  3 
vols.),  mostly  according  to  the  views  of 
Guibert^  in  his  Enai  de  la  Tactimu^  is 
neither  comprehensive  nor  complete. — 
The  organization  of  armies  is  neariy 
alike  throughout  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  France,  Prussia,  Austria  and 
Russia  have  paid  much  attention  to  the 
perfection  of^  all  classes  of  troops.  The 
military  schools  of  these  countries,  for  the 
officers  of  different  rank,  as  well  as  for 
the  various  kinds  of  troops,  particulariv 
those  of  France  and  Prusraa,  are  excel- 
lent.    Anumg  the  Prussan  troops,  Icam- 
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ing  18  80  universally  cultivated,  that  the 
anny  is  cousidejred  as  a  great  institution 
for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  because 
eveiy  Prussian  serves  3  years  without 
being  able  to  send  a  substitute,  and  in 
each  ^giment  schools  for  the  privates 
are  kept  In  respect  to  these  military 
schools,  as  well  as  to  internal  organiza- 
tion, the  armies  of  the  European  conti- 
nent very  much  surpass  the  English^  in 
which  tiie  practice  of  selling  commissnons, 
the  expense  of  the  half-pay  system,  the 
non-promotion  of  privates,  the  still  con- 
tinued use  of  tents,  the  degrading  flog- 
ging, &c^  remind  one  of  a  conunental 
am]y  such  as  it  was  50  years  a^d.  In  the 
army  of  the  U.  States,  conmussions  are 
not  sold,  and  the  lialf-pay  system  has  not 
been  adopted.  Napoleon  increased  the 
m2;e  of  armies  to  a  degree  before  unex- 
ampled. They  are  distinguished,  accord- 
ing to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
divined,  by  the  names  of  blockading  or- 
miesy  armies  qf  observation,  of  reserve,  &c 
Army,  stakdiwq.  In  modem  tinies,  we 
designate  by  the  name  of  standing  armies 
bodies  of  troops  which,  in  time  of  peace, 
are  kept  luider  arms  for  the  defence  of 
the  state,  within  and  without,  trained  to 
war,  and  paid  by  the  government  (whence 
the  nam'e  soldiers,  from  soldaU,  uom  the 
Itahan  soldo,  the  French  sous,  for  paif)* 
These  troops  may  be  composed  of  per- 
sons obliged  to  bear  arms,  or  not,  of^na-» 
tives,  or  of  foreigaeiB.  In  this  sense  of 
the  word,  we  find  standing  armies  first  in 
the  monarchies  of  modem  times,  when 
the  general  introduction  of  fire-arms  had 
changed  the  whole  art  of  war,  rendering 
personal  courage  of  less  consequence,  and 
supplying  its.  place  with  dexterity  and 
mechanical  skul,  which  can  lonly  be  ac- 
quired by  practice.  The  first  standing 
r  armies  consisted  of  mercenaries,  as8iste<^ 
indeed,  at  first,  bv  the  feudal  militia,  who, 
however,  gradually  disappeared,  as  mili- 
tary service  and  discipline  assumed  a 
more  systematic  character  by  meansof  the 
standing  troops.  The  expense  of  merce- 
naries, which  increased  with  the  number 
of  troops,  and  the  seciuity  of  the  state, 
which  could  not  be  conmiitted  solely  to 
hired  troops,  now  required  that  a  great 
proportion  of  the  citizens  capable  of  bear- 
m^  arms  (to  be  determined  by  the  popu- 
lation, size,  ^graphical  and  pohtical  situ- 
ation and  civilization  of  the  state)  should 
be  continually^  under  anns,  and  supported 
by  the  state,  m  connexion  with  tne  pro- 
fessional soldiers.  These  were,  in  a  pe- 
culiar sense,  called  landing  troops.-^The 
introduction  of  tthmiw^g  armies  has  been 


generally  referred  to  the  reign  of  Chariet 
VII,  king  of  France  (142^-1461),  who, 
by  means  of  them,  overawed  his  rebellious 
vassals,  and  increased  not  a  little  the 
power  of  the  crown.    King  Philip  Au- 
gustus, in  consequence  of  t^  absence  of 
great  numbers  of  his  vassals,  in  the  cru- 
sades, had  introduced,  as  eat\y  as  1215, 
the   troupes  des  communes  (commuma ; 
eommunitaUs  parockiarum),  composed  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  and  villages, 
of  whi<^  no  city  furnished  more  than 
400  or  50a    These  served  vdth  the  feu- 
dal militia,  at  the  expense  of  the  cities  to 
which  they  belonged,  and  only  at  a  cer- 
tain distance  firom  them.    The  power  of 
the  cities  was  thus  increased,  and  the 
citizens  formed,  in  war,  a  separate  order, 
independent  of  the  nobles.    It  v^as,  in  a 
great  measure,  owing  to  this  cause,  that 
&ey  came  to  ferm  a  third  estate  in  the 
administration  of  government     These 
troops,  however,  like  the  feudal  militia^ 
were  never  summoned,  except  in  case  of 
emergency.    Thus  the  troops  of  Philit> 
and  his  successors  consisted  of  feudal 
militia,  of  the  troupes  des  communes,  and 
of  irregular  troops,  who  were  taken  into 
pay  (whence  scHdats,  soudoyers),  and  form- 
ed certain  companies,  as  th^  were  called 
Uon^pagnies),     The  imperfection  of  the 
first  class,  who  ofbn  made  war  on  eacb 
other,  and  piud  but  httle  regard  to  the 
public  summons,  and  the  rapine  of  the 
latter,  led  Charles  V  to  meditate  a  change, 
and  .Charies  VU  resolved  to  establish  a 
better  militaiT  system.    After  lon^  con- 
sultation with  bis   nobles,  he  laid  the 
foundation,  in  1445,  by  selecting  15  cap- 
tains (capUaines),  whom  he  ordered  to 
choose  the  bmvest  men   from  all  the 
troops,  and  form  them  into  as  many  com- 
panies.    These  companies  received  the 
name  of  compagnies  d^ordonnance,  which 
was,  perhaps,  eariier  applied  only  to  the 
royal  troqis,  and  were  maintained,  in  war 
and  peace,  by  the  cities  and  villaged. 
Each  of  these  companies,  at  first,  con- 
sisted <^  600  horsemen  [gens  d*armes)9 
exclusive  of  the  volunteers^  who  soon 
became  numerous,  and  were  distributed 
in  the  different  cities.    Henceforward  the 
feudal  militia  fell  more  and  more  info 
disrepute,  and  the  vassals  assembled  their 
forces  oiUy  on  occasions  of  great  emer- 
gency.   The  feudal  militia  was  not,  how- 
ever, wholly  supplanted  by  mercenaries 
until  the  18th  century.    In  1448,  Charies 
established  a  corresponding  infantry,  call- 
ed Francs-archers,  which,  in  conjunction 
with  the  troops  just  described,  constituted 
a  veiy  respectittle  army.    The  military^ 
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mtem  thus  establidied  in  France  spread 
thence  throu^  the  other  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. ^See  DaniePs  Hittoire  dt  la  MUee 
Ihmcaue,  &c.)  With  the  progress  of 
stoncfing  armies  in  France,  and  the  in- 
crease of  wealth,  the  standing  armies  of 
other  countries  increased  also ;  e.  g^  those 
of  Holland,  England  and  Germany. 
When  this  increase  arrives  at  its  highest 
point,  and  the  decision  of  war  becomes 
almost  entirely  dependent  on  numbers, 
the  duty  of  nuhuuy  service  is^  extended 
to  all  the  citizens,  and  a  system  of  con- 
scription is  introduced,  adapted  to  the 
condition,  population  and  necessities  of 
a  state,  by  which  all  the  sidzeAs,  of  a 
certain  age,  ci^Mtble  of  bearing  arms,  are 
called  upon  to  do  military  duty,  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  period.  In  this  way, 
■tanding  armies,  and  the  military,  consid* 
ered  as  a  sepmte  profession,  are,  to  a 
great  degree^  abolished,  and,  all  the  citi- 
zens (with  few  exceptions)  able  to  bear 
arms  being  disciplined  for  the  protection 
of  their  country,  and  obliged  to  act  in  its 
defence,  the  number  of  troops  becomes 
proportionate  to  the  natural  relations  of 
states  to  each  other,  and  military  disci- 
pline becomes  more  liberal  and  honora- 
Die.  At  least,  this  has  been  the  case  upon 
the  European  continent.  The  increase 
of  the  militia  renders  it  also  more  difficult 
to  give  the  proportion  of  the  military 
power  of  some  states  to  their  population, 
because  the  standing  army  is  no  longer 
the  sole,  and,  with  some  governments,  not 
even  the  chief,  military  power.  Malte- 
Brun,  in  his  Geography,  estimates  the 
proportion,  in  the  principal  states  of  Eu- 
rope, as  follows ;  though,  for  the  reason 
just  given,  the  estimate  is  necessarily  im« 
perfect : — 

Inhabitants. 

In  England,  1  soldier  to 140 

France, HO 

Austria, 100 

Russia, 90 

Bavaria, 69 

Prussia, 68 

Poland, 60 

Wirtemberg, 59 

Sweden, ^    58 

Denmark, 57    , 

The  two  Hesses, 49 

The  proportions  in  other  states  are  much 
lower : — 

In  the  Two  Sicilies, 180 

Tuscany, .  .  .  200 

The  Roman  states,    .......  300 

Malte-Brun  thinks  that,  on  the  European 
continent,  1  soldier  to  100  inhalutams 


would  be  found  a  proportion  not  injuri- 
ous to  the  resources  of  the  states.  The 
U.  States  of  America  have  now  on  foot 
not  even  6443  men,  to  which  number 
the  army  is  limited  by  the  law  of  1821. 
The  importance  of  nulitia  is  daily  in- 
creasing. {For  further  information  in 
regard  to  the  militia,  and  the  great  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  standing  ar- 
mies during  the  last  20  years,  see  JmUtia 
and  Army.) 

Arxaouts,  or  Albanians  ;  a  people  of 
mixed  origin,  probably  the  primitive  in- 
habitants of  Illyria  and  Macedonia,  inter- 
mixed with  Goths,  Huns  and  Sclavonians, 
who  have  spread  in  the  western  part  of 
Rumelia,  along  the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic 
and  Ionian  Seas,  and  have  sent  -colonies 
to  the  Neapolitan  and  Sicilian  coasts. 
Their  language  has  not  risen  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  written  one.  They  call  them- 
selves Skjfpdars ;  by  the  Turks  they  are 
called  Arnaauts,  They  are  divided  into 
several  tribes,  among  whom  the  Suliotes 
(q.  V.)  are  partly  of  Greek  origin.  Strong 
and  warlike  by  nature,  the  Amaouts  were 
the  best  soldiers  in  the  Turkish  army. 
They  are  fi-ank  towards  friends  and  su- 
periors, but  allow  themselves,  like  all 
rude  nations,  every  kind  of  artifice  and 
perfidy  towards  their  enemies.  The  op- 
pression, under  which  they  formerly  lived, 
filled  them  with  the  desire  of  liberty. 
For  arts  and  trades  they  have  no  incli- 
nation. Agriculture  they  esteem  not  so 
honorable  an  occupation  as  arms.  Their 
restless  spirit  is  averse  to  the  uniformity 
of  peace.  Yet  they  are  not  acquainted 
witii  the  higher  tactics ;  they  never  fonn 
a  Hne  of  battle,  and  do  not  understand  the 
advantages  of  strong  positions.  Hence 
they  are  not  so  efficient  against  Euro- 
pean armies  as  might  be  expected  from 
their  personal  courage.  They  carry  the 
choicest  weapons.  U  pon  their  breast  they 
wear  a  plate  of  silver,  and  their  legs  are 
covered  with  a  kind  of  greaves  ;  their 
hah*  is  cut  short  in  fit)nt,  and  hid  by  a 
red  bonnet,  drawn  down  to  the  eye- 
brows.—Albania,  part  of  the  Turkish 
province  Amaout  Vilujetti,  a  mountain- 
ous, maritime  country,  but  very  well 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  wine,  fruit, 
cotton  and  tobacco^  lyiug  along  the  Adri- 
atic and  Ionian  seas,  is  the  true  coun- 
try of  the  Amaouts. — ^The  Montenegrins 
(q.  v^  in  the  hills  of  Montenegr.^,  whom 
the  Turks  have  not  yet  been  able  to  van- 
quish, are  distinguished  among  them. 
Among  the  principal  towns,  we  may 
mention  Janina  (q.  v.)  and  Scutari,  with 
ISlfiOO  mhabitane  (not  to  be  confounded 
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with  the  city  of  die  same  name  in  Anatc^- 
lia,  over  against  Constantinople),  both 
residences  of  pachas ;  also  Durazzo,  the 
old  Dyrrha/chiunu 

Arn ATTO,  or  Annotta,  is  a  red  dyeing 
drug,  generally  imported  in  lumps,  wrap- 
ped up  in  leaves,  and  produced  from  the 
pulp  of  the  seed-vessels  of  a  shrub  (hixa 
crdlana),  which  grows  spontaneously  in 
the  East  and  West  Indies.  This  shrub  is 
usually  about  7  or  8  feet  high,  and  has 
heart-shaped  and  pointed  leaves.  The 
flowers,  which  have  each  10  large,  peach- 
colored  petals,  appear  in  loose  clusters  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  produce 
oblong,  hairy  pods.  The  seed-vessels  of 
the  amatto  shrub  are,  in  appearance, 
somewhat  like  those  of  the  chestnut. 
They  each  contain  from  30  to  40  seeds, 
enveloped  in  a  kind  of  pulp,  of  red  color 
and  unpleasant  smell,  not  very  unlike  the 
paint  called  redAeady  when  mixed  vfrith 
oil.  In  the  West  Indies,  the  method  of 
extracting  the  pulp,  and  preparing  it  for 
sale,  is  to  boil  this,  and  the  seeds  which 
are  mixed  with  it,  in  clear  water,  until 
the  latter  are  perfectly  extricated.  Thev 
are  then  taken  out,  and  the  pulp  is  al- 
lowed to  subside  to  the  bottom  of  the 
water ;  this  is  drawn  o%  and  the  sediment 
is  distriouted  into  shallow  vessels,  and 
gradbaUy  dried  in  the  shade,  until  it  is 
sufficiently  haid  to  be  worked  into  lumps 
or  masses  for  sale.  Amatto,  though  made 
in  the  West  Indies,  is  an  object  of  no 
great  commercial  importance;  the  de- 
mand not  being  sufficient  to  give  mi^ch 
encouragement  to  its  culture.  It  is  now 
chiefly  prepared  by  the  Spaniards  in 
South  America,  and  for  the  purpose,  es- 
pecially, of  mixing  with  chocolate,  to 
which,  in  their  opinion,  it  gives  a  pleasr 
ing  color  and  great  medical  virtue,  as 
well  as  an  improved  flavor.  The  princi^ 
pal  consumption  of  amatto  depends  upon 
painters  and  dyers;  and  it  is  suppcMsed 
that  Scott's  nankeen  dy&  is  only  amatto 
dissolved  in  alkaline  lye.  This  drug  is 
sometimes  used  by  the  Dutch  farmers 
to  five  a  rich  color  to  butter;  and  the 
double  Gloucester,  and  several  other  kinds 
of  cheese,  are  colored  with  it.  The  poor 
occasionally  use  it  instead  of  saffron.  In 
countries  where  the  amatto  shrubs  aro 
found,  the  roots  are  employed  by  the  in- 
habitants in  broth,  and  answer  all  the 
purposes  of  the  pulp,  though  in  an  infe- 
rior degree.  The  bark  is  occ^onally 
manufactured  into  ropes ;  and  the  In- 
dians use  pieces  of  the  wood  to  procure 
fire  by  friction. 

AanAUD,    Fran^ois-Thcmias-Baculard 


d' ;  a  proMflc  French  writer,  bora  at  Parii^ 
1718,  where  he  studied  with  the  Jesuita 
In  his  youth,  among  other  pieces,  ha 
wrote  three  tragedies,  one  of  which,  Co- 
ligm  oulaSt,  BarOUUmy,  was  published 
in  1740.  Voltaire  conceived  an  afl^cdon 
for  him,  and  aided  him  with  money  and 
advice.  Frederic  II  opened  a  corre- 
spondence with  him,  invited  him,  aflei*- 
wards,  to  Beriin,  received  him  kindly, 
called  him  his  Ovid,  and  addressed  a 
poem  to  him,  which  closed  with  these 
verses: 

D^i  I'Apollon  de  la  France 
S'achemine  i  sa  d^dence; 
Veiie»  brilier  k  votre  tour. 
Elevez-vous,  s'U  baiise  encore , 
Aiusi  le  couchant  d'un  beau  jour 
Prooiet  une  plus  belle  aurore. 

France*^  Apollo,  Voltaire,  thought  this 
comparison  not  very  flattering  to  himself 
and  took  his  revenge  by  sathrizing  d'Ar- 
naud's  person  and  verses.  At  ue  end 
of  a  year,  d'Amaud  left  Berlin  for  Dres- 
den, where  he  had  received  an  appoint*- 
ment,  and  retumed  thence  to  his  native 
country.  During  the  reign  of  terror,  Irt 
was  imprisoned  in  a  dungeon,  and  after* 
wards  Jed  a  life  of  miserable  poverty. 
Owing  to  his  carelessness  and  extrava- 
gance, neither  the  aid  of  the  government 
nor  his  ovm  pen  could  preserve  him  from 
want.  He  cued  at  Paris,  in  1805,  at  the 
age  of  86  years.  His  best  works  are, 
Epreuves  du  SenHmentj  D^lassemmls  de 
VHotMnt  sensible,  Loisirs  vtHes,  and  some 
others.  His  dramatic  works  are  not 
esteemed.  Only  the  Comte  de  Comminge, 
in  1790,  had  a  short  mn  on  the  stage. 
A  part  of  his  numerous  poems  appeared 
in  1751,  in  three  volumes. 

AmvAOLn.  From  this  old  family  of 
Auvergne,  which  belongs  to  the  nobility 
de  la  robe  et  de  Vep6e,  are  here  sejected — 
1.  Antony  A.,  an  advocate  at  Paris,  from 
1580,  a  zealous  defender  of  the  cause  of 
Henry  IV,  distinguished  for  several  po- 
htical  pamphlets,  and  for  his  powerful  and 
successful  defence  of  the  university  of  Par- 
is against  the  Jesuits,  in  1594.  By  this  ho 
drew  on  himself  the  hatredof  the  Jesuits, 
but  remained,  till  his  death,  in  1618,  in  pos- 
session of  his  honors,  and  was  esteemed 
the  greatest  lavryer  of  his  time.  His 
twenty  children  fbrroed  the  rallying  point 
of  the  sect  of  Jansenists  (see  Janseniut) 
m  France;  the  daughters  and  grand- 
daughters as  nuns,  in  Portroyal,  the  sons 
as  memberrof  the  learned  society,  who 
shut  themselves  up  in  this  monasteiy, 
and  are  known  unaer  the  name  of  Mes- 
siewrsdttPortBoyaL    A  son  of  bis  ekkst 
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aas 


tei^tcr,  Isaac  le  Midtre  de  Saey,  also 
united  hiniself  to  this  soeioty,  and,  as 
mnslator  of  the  Bible  that  appeared  at 
Mors,  played  an  important  part  in  the 
histoiT  of  Jansenism^ — 2,  RootrtAmaidi 
d^j^m&Ui^  oldest  Hon  of  Antony,  bom  at 
Port  Royal,  in  1588,  died  in  1674,  made 
himself  known,  as  a  very  correct  French 
writer,  by  his  religious  poems  and  tracts, 
«nd  his  translations  of  Josephus's  History 
of  the  Jews,  and  of  Davik's  works.  He 
was  fiir  surpassed  in  intellect  by  his 
youngest  brother, — 3.  Oniony  ^/knavid^ 
the  youngest  child  of  the  lawyer  Antony 
Amauld,  bom  Feb.  6,  1612.  Under  the 
guidance  of  the  abbot  of  St  Cyr,  John  du 
Vergier  de  Havranne,  first  head  of  the 
Jansenists  in  France,  he  devoted  himself 
to  theology,  uid  was  received,  in  164% 
among  the  doctors  of  the  Sorfoonne.  In 
the  same  year,  he  attacked  the  Jesuits  in 
two  works,  De  laJHqwtntt  Ont^mwdon^ 
and  La  Tktologit  JmraU  des  Jiwites,  the 
first  of  which  occasioned  much  contro- 
versy, because  it  applied  the  principles 
•f  the  Jansenists  to  the  receiving  of  the 
sacrament.  He  excited  eimilar  contro- 
Tersies  by  his  work,  De  VAutmiti  de 
SL  Pierre  et  de  SL  Paul  residenle  dona  le 
Pope;  1645,  by  the  opinion  therein  main- 
tained, that  the  two  apostles  should  be 
regarded  as  of  equal  rank,  and  as  found- 
ers of  the  Roman  Cathohc  church.  After 
1650,  when  Jansenism  had  become  an 
object  of  public  odium,  and  the  watch- 
word of  an  important  par^  in  the  state, 
Amauld  engaged  in  all  the  auarrels  of 
the  French  Jansenists  with  the  Jesuits, 
the  clergy  and  the  government,  was  their 
chief  writer,  and  was  considered  their 
head.  The  intrigues  of  the  court  occa- 
sioned his  exclusion  firom  the  Sorbonne, 
1656,  and  the  persecutions  which  com- 
pelled him  to  conceal  himself.  In  his 
retirement,  he  wrote  a  system  of  losic  on 
the  principles  of  Descartes,  and  a  Uram- 
maxre  raxsomUty  which  were,  for  a  long 
time,  esteemed  as  school-books.  After 
the  reconciliation  betweenBope  Clement 
DC  and  the  Jansenists,  1668,  he  appeared 
in  pubhc,  and  enjoyed  the  homage  which 
even  the  court  did  not  refiise  to  his  merits 
and  talents.  To  satisfy  his  love  of  con- 
troversy, he  attacked  the  Calvinists  in 
many  controveraal  tracts,  and,  with  hia 
friend  Nicole,  composed  the  great  work,. 
La  PerpHuiU  deUFoidt  riglise  CalhoL 
tauchanU  rEucharigHe^  in  opposition  to 
them.  For  this,  acaniinalVhat  was  des- 
tined for  him  at  Rome,  but,  as  he  scorned 
it,  and  as  the  court  had  become  unfiivor- 
abks  to  him,  it  was  not  conferiBd.  On 
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account  of  the  new  peraecutioDB  of  the 
court,  of  rather  of  the  Jesuits,  he  fled, 
in  1679,  to  the  Netherlands,  employed 
himself,  in  his  exile,  in  controveisial  writ- 
ings against  the  Calvinists  and  the  Jesu- 
its, and  died,  in  want,  at  a  village  near 
liege,  Aug.  9, 1694.  He  was  a  man  of  a 
vigorous  and  consistent  mind,  full  of  solid 
knowledge  and  great  thoughts;  in  his 
writings,  bold  and  violent  to  bitterness ; 
undaunted  in  danger,  and  of  irreproach- 
able morals.  He  is  acknowleaged  to 
have  done  nuich  for  tlie  improvement 
of  morality  in  the  Cathohc  church ;  yet 
would  his  genius  have  been  fiu*  mom 
us^fbl  to  the  church  and  to  literature,  had 
not  his  situation  and  character  involved 
him  in  a  multitude  of  controversies, 
which  rendered  his  literary  activity,  for 
the  most  part,  firuitless  to  posterity. 

AanADi^T,  Autoine  Vincent,  bom  at 
Paris,  1766;  an  esteemed  dramatic  poet, 
laid  tl|e  fbuudation  of  his  &me  by  his 
tragedy  Maritta  h  Mintumes^  which  was 
first  performed  at  the  theatre  in  1791. 
Soon  afler  appeared  his  Lucrkce,  After 
the  overthipwof  the  throne,  Aug.  10, 1792, 
and  the  tragical  scene  of  the  ^  of  Sep- 
tember, he  took  refuge  in  England,  and 
thence  passed  over  to  BrusseuL  At  his 
return,  he  w:oaId  have  been  arrested  as  an 
emigrant,  but  the  committee  declared  the 
law  not  applicable  to  the  learned  au^or  of 
Marius.  He  now  wrote  some  operas  and 
the  tragedies  Cincinnatus  and  (>9car.  In 
1797,  he  went  to  Italy,  where  general 
Bonaparte  committed  to  him  the  organ- 
ization of  the  government  of  the  Ionian* 
isles.  At  that  time,. he  wrote,  partly  in 
Venice,  his  tragedy  Blanche  et  Mont- 
CoMiriy  ou  lea  VMlMina.  In  1798,  he 
embarked  in  the  fl^eet  for  Egypt,  but  was 
obliged  to  remaiA  in  Malta^  on  account 
of  the  sickness  of  his  brother-in-lnw, 
Regnaud  de  Saint  Jean  d'Ang^ly.  The 
fiigate,  in  which  he  was  returning  to 
France,  was  taken  by  the  English  ;  yet  A. 
gained  his  freedom,  and  went  to  Paris, 
where  his  tragedy  Les  VitdHena  was 
performed,  in  1799.  In  the  same  year,  he 
became  a  member, and,  in  1805,  president, 
of  the  national  uistitute.  In  Sept.  1808, 
he  was  named  counsellor  and  secretary- 
general  of  the  university,  which  offices  he 
retained  till  1814.  As  such,  he  took  port 
in  the  preparation  of  the  DidioTtnaire  de 
rAcadhme.    He  also  drew  up  fof  the  em- 

Seror  the  general  report  concerning  the 
ecennial  prizes.  Afler  the  abdication 
of  the  emperor,  he  went  to  meet  the  king 
at  Compiegne,  but,  in  the  year  1815,  lost 
all  his  of^esy  which  Napoleon  restored 
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to  him  doling  die  **  hundred  dava.''  Hb 
was  then  member  of  the  deputaoon  flom 
the  chunber  of  deputies  to  the  armv. 
The  decree  of  the  king  of  the  24th  JuQr 
banished  Mm  to  the  distance  of  twenty 
leagues  fiom  Paris.  In  consequence  of 
the  decree  of  Jan.  17,  1816,  he  found 
himself  compeDed-  to  fly,  and  now  resided 
sometimes  in  Belgium,  sometimes  in  Hol- 
land. His  lour  years'  banishment,  and 
bis  exclusion  from  the  national  institute, 
arose,  perliaps,  from  the  erroneous 'sup- 
position, that  he  had  been  one  of  the  eoi- 
ton  and  contnbutors  to  the  journal  Lt 
AVmi  janmit.     His  Iragedv  Qtmnameut 

S translated  *into  German,  also  twice  into 
[tahan)  was  performed,  in  1817,  in  the 
Th^itrt  PranfoUf  at  Paris,  to  a  ywv  fhli 
home,  and  occasioned  great  distuibance 
in  the  theatre,  as  the  c^posite  political 
parties  made  it  the  occasion  for  the  clam- 
orous expression  of  their  opinions.  The 
design  of  efiecting  the  recall  of  the  au- 
thor from  banishment,  by  the  representsr 
tion  of  this  piece,  was  disappointed,  juid 
it  was  not  repeated.  A  collection  of  his 
works  appeared,  in  1818,  at  Brussels^ 
6  vols.,  and  a  new  collection  at  Paris,  18SM. 
In  Nov.  1819,  he  obtained  permission  to 
fetum  to  France ;  his  pension  was  also 
renewed.  He  has  not  ^et  been  restored 
to  his  sest  in  the  institute.  Among^ltis 
works  are  several  speeches  and  treatises, 
of  the  ^ear  1804,  on  the  system  of  public 
instruction.  He  has  also  written  ibbles 
(1812;  new  edition,  1815),  and  a  comedy 
iLaBctnfondeDugue$dm^lSld'y  His  latest 
tragedies  are.  Let  Chid/e9  H  Us  Oihdins, 
lAfcwgu/t^  and  QwSUmmt  /,  1896,  in  which 
the  character  of  Philip  II  is  very  well 
drawn.  He  has  also  taken  part  in  several 
periodicals,  Mpeciaily  m  the  VeQUe$  dta 
JfiffM,  1797 ;  in  the  Merewt^  1815 ;  and  in 
the  IMraly  at  Brussels,  fiiom  1816  to  1820, 
in  which  most  of  the  articles  on  morality, 
fiterature  and  philosophy  were  written 
by  him.  He  was  one  of  the  editais  of 
the  ^/Rroir  dee  S^^ectadesy  de$  LeUrUy  deg 
Maun  H  dee  Me.  As  such,  he  was 
obliged  to  defend  hhnself,  in  1821,  before 
ihepoUu  emrreeiionndUy  at  Paris, because 
some  of  the  articles  were  considered  to 
have  a  poDtical  bearing,  but  was  entirely 
ac^itted,  as  were  also  the  other  editors. 
With  Jouy,  Jay  and  Norvins,  he  has  un- 
dertaken, on  an  excellent  plan,  the  Bio- 
rraphit  notcoefie  dee  Contemporaine,  He 
nas  also  written  Vie  Politique  et  MUUaire 
de  NdpolUcn  (with  plates).  Napoleon  re- 
membered him  in  his  will,  and  bequeathed 
him  a  legacy  of  100,000  francs.— Of  his 
sons,  the  eldest,  Lucien  iknile,  ibnner 


prefect  of  the  depaittnent  of  Ard^che,  has* 
also  gained  celebrity  as  a  tragic  poet, 
particularly  b^  his  Eigehuj  1819.  An 
earlier  production,  PertStaXj  published  un- 
der hb  name,  was  written  by  his  &ther. 

Arnd,  John;  a  Lutheran  minister, 
distinguished  ibr  piety.  He  is  tiie  author 
of  a  work,  which  has  been  translated  in- 
to almosteveiy  language  of  Europe,  and 
has  been  extensivdy  read  in  Germany 
Ibr  200  years.  Its  title  is,  Drue  Chrieti' 
anitif  {frahree  CkrisienOiumy  A.  was 
bom,  in  1555,  at  Ballenstedt,  in  Anhalt, 
and  died,. in  1621,  at  Celle,  afrer  he  had 
been  a  minister  in  different  places,  and- 
suffered  from  the  Calvinists,  and  even  the 
Luthecank  A  few  hours  before  his 
deati),  he  preached  from  the  text,  Psahn 
cxxvi,  ''They  who  sow  in  tears  shaU 
reap  in  joy,"  and,  on  arriving  at  his 
house,  qx»ke  of  his  discourse  ss  a  fune- 
ral sermon.  His  woik^  above  mentioned 
has  been  refMrintedsinee  his  death,  in  1777, 
by  Feddersen,  and  in  1816^  by  Sintenis. 

Arhdt,  Ehnst  Moritz ;  a  German  au- 
tiior,  who  contributed  towards  the  libera- 
tion of  Germany  from  the  dominion  of 
the  French,  by  his  bold  and  patriotic 
writings.  He  was  bom  in  Pomerania, 
and,  in  1806,  was  professor  of  philosophy 
at  Greifiwald.  At  first,  he  was  an  ad- 
mher  of  Napoleon,  thou^  moderate  in 
his  praises,  but  bemne  his  most  decided 
enemy,  when  he  discovered  his  views  of 
conquest.  A.  was  obliged  to  fry  to  Swe- 
den, from  whence  he  returned  to  Germa- 
ny, when  it  threw  off  the  French  yoke. 
At  this  time,  he  wrote  a  number  of  oam- 
ytkitB  and  poems,  all  inlftnded  to  inflame 
die  hatred  of  his  countrymen  egainat 
the  French.  These  writings  are  djstm- 
guished  by  patriotic,  but  often  overstrained 
sentiments,  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  con- 
fbsed  notions  of  politics,  liberty,  German 
nationality,  and  the  old  German  empire. 
The  hberality  of  his  sentiments  afterwards 
involved  him  in  the  femous  demagogic 
inquisitions  in  Prussia,  when  he  w^s  pro- 
iMor  of  the  univershy  of  Bonn.  How 
unwisely  the  Prusaian  government  con- 
ducted, in  its  political  prosecutions,  iB 
fihown  by  its  treatment  of  A.  From  a 
man  of  such  vague  notions  on  politics, 
no  danger  was  to  be  feared.  A.  baa 
written  much  on  histoiy.  He  is  a  man 
of  uneommon  talents,  but  no  politician. 

Arne,  Thomas  Augustin,  whom  tiie 
Rngliah  conflider  as  one  of  their  first 
composers.  He  was  bom  at  London,  in 
1704,  the  son  of  a  respectable  upholstersr, 
and  received  the  first  part  of  nis  educa- 
tion at  Eton.    He  was  intended  finrtb^ 
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^udv  of  the  law»  but  a  strong  iDclination 
led  him  to  devote  himself  to  music,  and 
he  secretly  carried  an  old  spinet  into  the 
garret  of  his  Other's  house,  in  order  to 

{>ursue  his  favorite  oteupation.  For  a 
ong  time,  he  was  obliged  to  keep  it  secret, 
but  his  father  was  finally  induced  to  yield 
to  his  wishes,  after  he  had  made  great 
progress  in  the  art  Discovering  that  his 
sister  had  a  fine  voice  and  a  great  fond- 
ness for  music,  he  prevailed  on  her  to 
choose  the  profession  of  a  singer.  He 
composed  a  part  for  her  in  his  nrst  ope- 
ra, llosamond,  after  the  text  of  Addi- 
iion,  which  was  performed,  in  17^  at 
Lincoln's-Inn  fields,  and  was  received 
virith  great  applause.  Then  followed 
Fielding's  comic  opera,  Tom  Thumb,  or 
the  Tn^edy  of  Tra^edie&  His  style  in 
the  Comus,  1738,  is  still  more  ori^al 
and  cultivated.  The  public  was  dehght- 
cd  with  his  Hvelv,  cheerfiil  and  natural 
melodies,  and  with  the  truth  and  simpli- 
city of  his  expression.  In  1740,  be  mar- 
ried Cecilia  Young,  an  excellent  singer, 
educated  in  the  Italian  school  They 
went,  in  1742;  to  Ireland*  where  they 
were  well  receK-ed.  After  two  vears,  he 
was  engaged  as  a  composer,  ancl  his  wife 
as  a  singer,  at  the  Drury  lane  theatre,  in 
London.  He  composed  ^veral  songs  in 
1745,  for  the  Vau;chall  concerts.  After 
having  composed  two  or&torios,  and  seve- 
ral operas,  one  of  which  was  called  Eliza, 
and  naving  received  the  title  of  doctor 
of  music,  at  Oxford,  he  attemoted  a  com- 
position in  .the  Itahan  style  (Motastasio's 
•/IrioferM),  which  was  very  popular.  His 
talents,  however,  were  b^er  adapted  to 
the  simple,  lovely  and  soft,  than  to  the  grave 
and  elevated.  He  composed,  ateo,  seve- 
ral of  the  songs  in  Shakspeare's  dramas, 
and  various  pieces  of  instrumental  music. 
He  died  in  1778.  His  sister  was  after- 
wards a  distinguished  singer  under  the 
name  of  M-s.  Cibber :  his  brother,  also, 
went  on  the.  stage. 

Arno  (anciently  ^^mui) ;  one  of  the 
largest  and  finest  rivers  of  Italy,  which 
<livides  Tuscany  into  two  parts,  and 
washes  Florence  and  Pisa.  The  A.  rises 
in  the  Apennines,  on  the  ea^^t  of  Flor- 
ence, near  a  village  called  &  Maria  dtUa 
Grazia,  on  the  larders  of  Roma^^na,  15 
miles  W.  of  the  sources  of  the  Tiber;  it 
then  turns  southward  towards  Arezzo, 
where  it  is  increased  b^  the  lakes  of  the 
Chiana;  after  which  it  runs  westward, 
dividing  Florence  into  two  parts,  and,  at 
length,  washing  Pisa,  fiills,  4  miles  below 
it,  into  the  Tuscan  sea.  This  river  has  been 
sung  by  many  poets,  on  account  of  the 


beautifid  banks  between  which  it  mean- 
ders, and  the  cities  with  which  they  are 
adorned.  From  any  hill  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Florence,  or  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Chiana,  the  view  into  the  valley  of 
the  A«  is  charming.  In  ancient  timesi 
the  Etruscans  erected  here  extensive 
woiks  of  hydraulic  architecture,  long  be- 
fore any  other  Italian  nation  had  arrived 
at  such  a  degree  of  civilization.  Niebuhr, 
in  his  lioiban  Histoiy,  division  TSueans 
9nd  Etnuc€tnBy  says  as  foUows :— "The 
greatest  part  of  Tuscany  is  mountainous. 
The  rich  valley,  through  which  the  Arno 
flows,  was,  in  ancient  tknes,  covered  by 
a  lake  aHd  manshes.  From  Segna  to 
Fiesole,  and  toward  Prato,  was  one  lake : 
the  Gonfelina  ck)6ed  up  the  valley:  a 
passage  was  made  through  this  rod^,  to 
open  a  way  for  the  river  towards  Pisa. 
The  water  covered  this  space  at  the  time 
of  the  erection  of  the  walls  of  Fieeole,  as 
is  shown  by  many  openinm  which  were 
designed  for  draining  it  on.  It  covered 
the  site  of  modem  Florence,  whose  ori- 
gin, it  is,  therefore,  absurd  to  refer  to  the 
Etrusdkn  times.  A  section  was  «]80  ciK 
at  La'ncisa  (the  cut),  to  dram  the  ricb 
fields  of  the  upper  vaJDiey  of  the  Amo ;  or 
it  may  be  that  tne  rivers,  which  now  form 
this  part  of  the  Amo,  formerly  fell  mto 
the  Clani^  and  the  object  was,  to  dimin- 
ish the  water  of  the  Tiber.  The  marshefli 
through  which  Hannibal  marched  are,  at 
pieeent,  dry  on  the  r^t  bank  of  the 
Lower  Amo."  In  the  tone  of  N^leon, 
the  A.  gavo  its  name  to  an  extensive  and 
populous  department  in  the  grand  em- 
pire; Florence  being  the  capital  The 
population  amounted  to  about  600/)00. 

AiuffOBius  the  Elder,  called,  alM,  the 
Mricany  was,  about  A.  D.  300,  teacher  of 
rhiBtoric,  at  Sicca  Veneria,  in  Numidiay 
and,  in  303,  became  a  Christian.  While 
yet  a  catechumen,  he  wrote  7  books  of 
DispuUUtoms  adoerrnxs  QenieSf  in  which 
he  refitted  the  objections  of  the  heathens 
against  Christianity  with  spirit  and  learn- 
ing. This  work  betrays  a*  defective 
knowledge  of  Christianity,  but  is  ikh  in 
materials  fer  the  understanding  of  Greek 
and  Roman  mythology.  Hence  it  is  one 
of  the  writings  of  the  Dithi  fethers,  which, 
Hke  the  works  of  his  disciple  Lactantius, 
are  particjilariy  valued  ty  phiblogists. 
Orelti  has  published  the  last  and  best 
edition  (Leiprfc,  1816).  From  the  younger 
A.,  a  Gajlic  divine,  in  the  last  half  of 
the  5th  century,  we  have  only  an  in- 
significant commentary  on  the  Psalms, 
which  betrays  the  principles  of  the  Semi- 
Pelagians. 
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AiUfOLD  of  BresciB,  one  of  the  diad- 
pies  of  Abelard,  returned,  full  of  new 
ideas  on  reli^on  and  the  church,  in 
11-JC,  to  his  native  city.  His  bold  and 
lofty  spirit,  his  knowled|[e  of  Christian 
atitiquiticMi,  and  his  vehement  elo- 
((uenco  in  his  public  harangues^  gave 
autliority  to  his  reproaches  against  the 
abuses  of  the  church.  Thus  he  insti- 
^ted  the  people  against  the  clergy ;  and, 
m  France,  where  he  was  obliged  to  flee 
in  1139,  he  also  found  .fiunierous  adhe- 
rents; for  the  immorality  and  arrogance 
of  the  clergy  had  every  where  excited 
discontent  The  fierce  fiame,  which  he 
had  kindled  could  not  be  extinguished 
by  the  excommunication  pronounced 
against  him  and  his  adherents  (Amoldists) 
by  Innocent  XL  A.  preached  his  doctrine 
ill  safety  at  Zurich,  in  Switzerland,  until 
1144,  when  he  appeared  at  Rome, -and, 
by  the  powers  of  liis  eloquence,  occa- 
sioned a  violent  excitement  among  the 
people  agamst  the  cler^.  The  furious 
multitude,  whom  he  himself  could  no 
longer  restrain,  revered  him  as  their  fa- 
ther,, and  even  the  senate  protected  him, 
till  Adrian  IV,  in  1155,  kid  an  interdict 
upon  the  city.  This  disgnice,  never  be- 
fore experienced,  subdued  tlie  Romans. 
They  sued  for  mercy,  and  A.  was  obliged 
to  fly.  He  was  taken  in  Cara'pania,  and 
buiTit  at  Rome,  as  a  heretic  and  a  rebel ; 
his  ashes  were  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  and 
his  party  was  suppressed.  But  the  spirit 
of  his  doctrine  descended  upOn  the  sects 
which  arose  during  the  same  and  the  fol- 
lowing centuries.       I   ^ 

Arnold,  Benedict  (Our  readers  will 
excuse  the  length  of  the  present  and  some 
other  articles  of  American  biography,  on 
account  of  the  reasons  given  in  the  pref- 
ace.^ This  man,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guisned  generals  in  the  American  army 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  contest  of 
the  colonies  with  Great  Britain,  and  sub* 
seqncntly  infamous  as  a  traitor  to  his 
country,  was  bom  in  Connecticut,  of  pb- 
scure  parentage,  and  received  an  edu- 
cation suitable  to  an  humble  condition. 
The  occupations  of  his  youth  were  not 
fitted  to  pre|)are  him  for  tlte  functions 
which  he  was  called  upon  to  exercise  in 
the  sequel.  At  first  a  dealer  in  horses, 
he  sustained  losses  in  his  trade.  Eager 
for  renoiwn,  greedy  of  raonqy,  the  troubles 
«f  hie  country  inspired  him  with  the  hope 
of  acquiring  fame  and  fortune  by  the  pro- 
fession of  arms :  accordingly,  on  Uie  break- 
ing out  of  the  revolutionary  war,  he  em- 
braced the  cause  of  his  countrymen  with 
enthusiasm,  and  took  the  comznand  of  a 


company  of  volunteers  at  New  Haveo. 
He  soon  won  a  high  military  reputatkm* 
Washington,  encouraged  by  secret  ad- 
vices that  the  Canadians  wera  inclined  to 
make  part  of  the  Union,  projected  the 
surprise  of  Quebec  This  hazardous  un- 
dertaking required  leaders  at  once  acdve, 
vigilant,  Dold,  and  inflexibly  patient  He 
eoinmitted  it  to  Montgomery  and  colonel 
Arnold,  as  the  most  capable.  He  exhort- 
ed them,  with  extreme  eomesmess,  to  treat 
the  Canadians  as  fiiends,  as  fellow-citi- 
zens, and  to  punish  severely  the  least  irreg- 
ularities of  the  soldiery.  Arnold  began  his 
march  in  the  month  of  September.  Ho 
conducted  his  small  force  through  deserts 
which  man  had  never  before  penetrated. 
The  river  of  Kennebeck  had  overflowed 
its  banks ;  he  erased  it  by  swimming,  or 
on  rafls.  Unknown  streams  presented  a 
new  obstacle:  he  diverted  their  course. 
The  snow  fell  in  abundance ;  a  few  hours 
of  sun  during  the  day  were  insufficient  to 
thaw  the  ice  formed  in  the  long  and 
severe  nights  of  the^northem  autumn; 
but  nothing  could  arrest  his  progress.  He 
was  always  in  the  van  with  the  pioneers^ 
who  cut  a  passage  through  tins  wild 
country,  and,  at  the  end  of^each  march, 
had  arrived  before  the  enemy  knew  of 
his  approach.  He  thus  put  in  practice  a 
maxun  whicli  he  was  fond  of  repeodng : 
"In  war,  expedition  is  equivalent  to 
strength."— The  last  division,  conduct- 
ed by  a  man  less  resolute  aud  persever- 
ing, rettumed ;  while  he,  at  the  head  of 
the  two  first,  sustained  the  coiutigc  of  the 
soldiers,  who  were  exhausted  by  fhti^e, 
hunger  and  every  species  of  suffenng. 
After  two  months  of  toil,  all  impediments 
were  overcome,  and  he  encamped  beforB 
the  fortress,  but  with  a  band  so  much 
enfeebled,  that  ho  was  obhged  to  await 
the  arrival  of  Montgomery,  who  ap- 
proached by  another  route.  Montgom- 
erv  died  ^oriouidy  in  an  assault,  Dec.  31, 
1775.  Arnold  was  severely  wounded  in 
the  leg,  and  forced  to  convert  the  mege 
into  a  nlockade.  He  was  not,  however,  to 
be  daunted  by  any  reverse.  From  tho 
bed  to  which  hiswoimd  confined  him,  he 
infused  into  the  little  army,  the  comniand 
of  which  had  now  devolved  upon  him, 
his  own  spirit  of  determination  and  confi- 
dence. The  enterprise  fhiled :  the  cour- 
age and  intelligence,  which  he  exhibited 
throughout,  pk^ed  liim,  nevertheless,  in 
the  first  class  of  American  officers.  He 
served  with  better  fortune,  and  still  great- 
er distinction,  in  the  subseouent  cam- 
paigns, and  bore  a  con^derable  part  in 
that  in  which  Burgoyne  and  his  amiy 
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wore  made  prtfonen.  He  fought  wkh 
his  usual  iotrepidJty  in  the  engagement 
which  immediately  preceded  the  capituJa- 
don.  The  first  to  throw  hhnself  into,  the 
intrcnchments  of  the  enemy,  he  was  ani- 
mating his  men  by  his  example,  when  a 
ball  Mattered  the  leg  already  wounded  at 
the  siege  of  Quebec  As  he  was  borne 
from  the  ranks  to  his  tent,  he  still  issued 
orders  for  the  continuapce  of  the  assault 
The  boldness  of  Amold  was  so  great,  that 
he  was  accused  of  a  disposition  to  entangle 
liimself  rashly  in  perilous  atuations ;  but 
it  could  not  be  denied,  that  his  n^id  dis- 
cemmrait  supplied  him,  in  the  midst  of 
danger,  with  the  surest  expedients,  and 
that  success  always  justified  his  daring. 
The  admiration  of  his  fellow-citizens  kept 
pace  with  his  services.  His  love  of  gloiy 
was  accompanied  with  an  equally  strong 
love  of  pleasure  and  dissipation,  and  he 
was  very  unscrupulous  about  the  mode 
of  obtaining  the  means  of  gratifying  it 
His  ill-gotten  wealth  he  squandered  in 
frivolous  expenses,  or  mere  ostentatton. 
Montreal,  the  second  city  of  Canada,  was, 
under  his  command,  a  scene  of  injustice 
and  rapacity,  and  the  Canadians  soon 
abandoned  the  design  of  joining  the  con- 
federation* The  attempt  on  Canada  was 
abandoned,  and,  the  wounds  of  Arnold 
being  not  yet  healed,  he  could  be  invest- 
ed only  with  some  stationary  command. 
Washington,  though  he  detested  his  vices, 
did  not  wish  to  leave  bis  talents  idle.  The 
English  having  evacuated  Philadelphia,  he 
directed  Amohl  to  take  possesion  of  that 
city  with  some  troops  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Une, — a  delicate  charge  for  a  man  so 
prone  to  extend  his  powers,  and  define 
them  according  to  his  interests.  It  vras 
not  long  before  he  displayed  in  this  city  a 
magnificence  as  foreign  to  the  habits  of 
tiie  country^,  as  it  was  unseasonable  in  the 
midst  of  the  calamities  of  war.  He  even 
lodged  in  his  house  the  French  envoy 
and  all  his  suite  on  their  arrival.  From 
this  time,  too,  he  began  to  profess  an  ex- 
traordinary attachment  to  the  French,  and 
great  zeal  for  an  alliance  with  them.  To 
relieve  himself  from  the  difficulties  into 
which  liis  extravagance  had  plunged  liim, 
ho  resorted  to  the  same  oppression  and 
extortion  which  bad  rendered  liis  author- 
ity odious  to  tlio  Canadians.  Under  pre- 
tence of  the  wants  of  the  army,  he  for- 
luido  the  shopkeepers  to  sell  or  buy ;  he 
tlien  put  tlieir  goods  at  the  disposal  of  his 
agents,  and  caused  them  afterwards  to  be 
resold  with  a  profit.  He  prostituted  his 
authority  to  enrich  his  accomplices,  and 
squabbled  with  them  about  the  division 
33* 


of  the  prey.  The  ekizeiis  flp{dM  fbr  m- 
dress  to  the  courts  of  justice.  But,  with 
his  militaiy  authorit^jr  as  his  shield,  he  set 
at  defiance  both  justice  and  the  lavira.  At 
length,  however,  a  representation  of  the 
grievances  which  the  state  was  su^ring, 
was  made  to  congress  by  the  {Mesidmit  of 
the  ej»ciitive  council  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
man  of  firm  and  upright  character,  wlio 
had  endeavored  in  vain  to  repress  the 
overweening  and  predatory  s{Hrit  of  Ar- 
ncdd,  and  a  committee  was  onpointed  lo 
inquire  into  the  subject  Arnold  replied  to 
the  charges  with  arrogance.  Some  mem- 
bers of  congress  were  of  opinion  that  he 
should  be  suspended  fix>m  his  military 
functions  until  the  investigation  of  his  pub- 
lic conduct  was  brought  to  an  isBUe;  but 
the  accusation  had  beoMne  an  afiSurof  par- 
tYf  and  he  had  influence  enough  to  cause 
this  proposition  to  be  set  aside.  Congress 
at  lengtn  resolved  to  lay  the  eompkunts 
acainst  him  before  the  commander-in- 
chief. — ^As  soon  as  Amold  saw  that  the 
resolutions  of  congress  woukl  be  of  this 
tenor,  he  resigned  the  command  which  he 
held  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  tried  before 
a  court  martial,  and  condemned,  January 
90, 1779,  to  be  reprananded  by  the  com- 
mander-in-chief* Congress  ratified  the 
sentence,  and  Washington,  having  caused 
the  culprit  to  am)ear  berore  him,  pmbrmed 
the  task  vrith  the  considerate  delicacy 
which  he  thought  due  to  so  distinguished 
an  officer.  Arnold,  however,  quitted  the 
army,  and,  thenceforth,  nourished  an  im- 

Elacoble  hatred  towards  the  cause  which 
e  had  so  brilliantly  defended. — ^The  em- 
barrassment of  his  affitirs  was  at  this  time 
such,  that  private  aid  would  not  aufiice  to 
extricate  him.  He  had,  some  time  before, 
formed  a  partnership  with  some  owners 
of  privateers,  who  paid  his  dbare  of  the 
expenses  of  equipment,  and  expected  to 
be  compensated,  tor  their  advances,  by  hia 
countenance  and  protection;  but  the 
chances  were  adverse^  and,  instead  of 

C refits  to  be  divided,  there  were  losses  to 
e  borne.  Arnold,  now  without  credit  or 
authority,  was  no  longer  regarded  by  the 
owners  as  any  thing  more  than  an  ordi- 
nary partner.  They  exacted  his  propor- 
tion of  the  loss,  and  their  knowledge  of 
his  difficulties  only  served  to  render  them 
more  urgent  in  theur  suit  In  this  ex- 
tremity, be  tried  a  last  resource.— Con- 
gress, at  the  commencement  of  the  revo- 
lution, committed  an  error  whkh  proved 
of  great  detriment  to  the  finances.  It  in- 
trusted some  officen  with  agencies  which 
had  no  immediate  connexion  with  the 
busmess  of  command  or  military  aervice. 
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Arnold,  the  least  proper  for  «uch  trusts, 
was  charged  with  considerable  ones,  aiid 
had  lai^  claims  for  monies  and  stores 
furnished  in  the  expedition  to  Canada. 
The  commissioners,  to  whom  they  were 
referred  for  settlement,  reduced  them  very 
considerably.  He  appealed  from  their 
decision  to  congress,  who  pronounced 
that  the  conrniissioners  had  shown  more 
lenity  than  rigor  in  the  Uquidation  of  his 
occoimts. — ^Disappointed  in  all  his  expec- 
tations, Arnold  at.  last  determined  to  be- 
tray his  country,  and  to  nmke  his  treason 
in  a  high  degree  useful  to  England,  that  it 
might  ptK>cure  him  a  ilill  pi^don  for  his 
share  m  the  revolt  of  the  colonies.  He 
wished  to  be  regarded  as  a  subject  re- 
turned to  his  allegiance,  and  worthy  of 
the  honorable  rewards  due  to  faithful  and 
virtuous  citizens  As  a  first  step,  the 
British  coramanilers  were  to  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  his  discontent,  but  in  so 
(^arded  a  numncr  as  to  leave  a  retreat 
open,  in  case  the  offers,  which  might  be 
made  to  him,  should  not  prove  satisfac- 
tory. Particular  circumstauccs  facilitated 
the  eoramunications  between  them. — As 
soon  as  the  English  commander  was  ap- 
prized of  the  dii»position  of  Arnold,  he 
despatched  emissaries  charged  with  such 
ofiers  as  were  most  likely  to  determine  a 
man  whose  hesitation  was  only  about  the' 
means  and  conditions.  Some  of  Arnold's 
proceedings,  about  this  period,  warrant  the 
supposition,  tliat  he  ut  first  meant  to  tam- 
*  |»er  wtli  his  brother  oflWers,  but  relin- 
quished this  design  On  more  mature  re- 
flection. He  took  good  care  that  nothing 
of  bis  real  intentions  sliotrid  be  divined  by 
the  subaltern  EngliNh  agents;  but  there 
was,  at  New  York,  a  uian  whom  he 
thought  he  could  trw^t  without  risk.  This 
was  Charles  Beverley  Robinson,  an  Ameri- 
can by  birth,  and  a  colonel  in  the  British 
army,  whose  property  all  lay  within  the 
U.  States.  His  mansion,  situated  on  the 
Hudson,  was  included  in  the  American 
lines,  and  tliroe  mile^  lower  than  the  forts 
upon  the  opposite  liank.  The  command- 
ing officers  of  West  point,  having  found  it 
dt^rted,  had  made  it  their  quarters.  Ai*- 
nold  wrote  to  this  officer,  that  the  ingrati- 
tude of  liis  country,  and  other  considera- 
tions to  be  afterwards  disclosed,  had  pro- 
ducked  a  change  in  his  pohtic^  sentiments ; 
that  he  aspired  to  merit,  thenceforward, 
the  favor  of  the  king;  that  he  couKl  ren- 
der signal  services ;  and  wished  to  enter 
into  a  correspondence  on  tlie  subject  with 
sir  Henry  Clintoiu— This  overture  was 
well  received, and, adirect  communication 
with  the  English  general  being  established, 


it  was  agreed  that  Arnold  should  dissem- 
ble, with  the  utmost  care,  his  discontent; 
that  he  should  make  every  effort  to  obtain 
a  command  from  general  Washington; 
that,  as  soon  as  he  succeeded,  he  should 
consult  with  sir  Hennr  Clinton  as  to  his 
future  movements,  and  be  guided  by  the 
instructions  which  would  be  ffiven  to  him. 
— From  this  time,  he  entirefy  altered  bis 
manner  and  language.  He  affected  to 
have  forgotten  the  afiront  cf  the  repri- 
mand, and  pretended  to  feel  a  more  hve- 
)y  attachment  than  ever  to  the  cause 
of  independence. — ^The  coontiy  througfi 
which  tne  Hudson  flows  was  the  principal 
theatre  of  the  vrwr,  A  station  in  this  quar- 
ter would,  he  thought,  best  answer  his 
purpose.  He  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  localities.  He  examined,  with  minute 
attention,  in  what  spot,  by  what  operations, 
he  could  most  beneficially  second  the  en- 
terprises of  tlie  British,  and  which  was 
the  most  important  position  to  betray  into 
their  hands.  New  York  was,  at  this  time, 
in  the  hands  of  the  British,  who  had  as- 
sembled there  the  greatest  part  of  their 
troops.  The  forti^essof  West  point,  a  mili- 
taiy  station  of  very  great  importance,  is 
distant  20  leagues  from  thisci^-.  Arnold 
aimed  at  the  chief  command  of  this  post, 
with  a  >iew  of  betraying  it  into  the  hands 
of  the  British,  with  the  garrisons,  and  the 
arms  and  immense  stores  which  were  de- 
posited there ;  for  fort  Clinton  conttuned, 
besides  the  amnnmition  necessary  for  its 
own  defence,  the  stock  of  powder  of  the 
whole  army. — ^The  command  of  the  fort 
had  been  intrusted  to  genera]  Howe,  an 
officer  of  tried  courage,  but  of  lunited  ca- 
pacity, who  could  be  employed  elsewhere 
without  inconvenience  to  the  service.  The 
wounds  of  Arnold  did  not  as  yet  aflow  him 
to  mount  on  horseback ;  they  did  not  dis- 

Sualify  him,  however,  for  conducting  the 
efence  of  a  citadel.  He  had  early  secured 
the  patronage  of  some  of  the  leading  men 
of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  WasJiing- 
ton  was  prevailed  upon  to  consign  West 
point  to  nun.  Being  a  traitor  to  his  own 
country,  he  was  apprehensive  lest  those 
to  whom  he  was  aoout  to  sell  himself 
mi^t.  prove  treacherous  to  him.  He  felt 
anxiofis  to  receive  the  price  of  his  igno- 
minious bargain  at  the  moment  of  its  ratifi- 
cation ;  but  he  could  extort  nothing  more 
than  a  promise  of  30,000  pounds  sterling, 
and  the  assurance  that  he  should  be  main- 
tained in  the  British  army,  in  the  rank 
of  brigadier-general,  wiiich  he  alreadr 
held.  About  a  month  previous  (Jidy  10, 
1780),  the  first  division  of  the  French  army 
arrived  at  Newport,  ih  the  state  of  Rhode 
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Island.  The  situation  of  the  Ekiglid]  be- 
came every  day  more  and  more  critical. 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  relmquished  his 
jirojectcd  expedition.  He  urgfed  Arnold 
to  fidiii  his  engagements,  and  supposed 
•the  thing  easy  for  a  general  who  was 
master  of  tlte  forts.and  the  river ;  but  there 
we/re,  in  fact,  numerous  obstacles  in  the 
way,  and  of  these  the  presence  of  the. 
commander-in-chief  was  the  most  serious. 
Arnold  knew  his  vigilance  and  activity. 
He  insisted,  therefore,  with  Clinton,  on  the 
necessity  of  deliberation,  adding,  how- 
ever, that  ail  should  be  in  readiness  to 
unprove  the  first  favorable  opportunity. 
A  young  officer  of  foreign  extraction 
served  in  the  British  army.  He  was  en- 
dowed vidth  all  the  qualities  which  render 
a  man  useful  to  his  country  and  dear  to 
society.  This  was  John  ANORt,  adju- 
tant-general of  the  British  army.  Gen- 
eral sir  Henry  CUnton  had  'taken  him 
as  his  aid-de-camp,  and  did  not  disdain 
him  as  a  counsellor.  To  him  Clinton 
committed  the  business  of  negotiating 
with  Arnold.  A  correspondence  ensued 
between  Aniold  and  Andr6,  under  the 
supposit^us  names  of  Gustaow  and  An- 
dersan*  Mercantile  relations  were  feigned, 
to  disguise  the  real  object,  and  an  Ameri- 
can, whose  dwelling  stood  between  the 
lines  that  separated  me  two  armies,  served 
as  a  common  messenger.  At  this  period, 
the  rumor  began  to  spread  of  a  second 
division  of  the  French  army  having  sailed, 
2ind  that  Washington  only  awaited  its 
arrival  to  begin  the  siege  of  New  York. 
The  marshal  de  Castries,  who  then  ad- 
ministered the  department  of  the  marine 
with  so  much  reputation,  had,  in  Act, 
advised  the  French  envoy  of  the  approach-: 
ing  departure  of  a  second  expedition. 
Omton  caused  Arnold  to  be  told  that  it 
was  time  to  act ;  that  a  day  must  be  fixed 
for  the  surrender  of  the  forts ;  and  that, 
if  time  were  given  to  the  alli^  to  effect  a 
junction,  it  might  no  longer  be  in'  the 
power  of  Arnold  himself  to  fulfil  his  en- 
gagements. He  asked,  also,  plans  of  the 
fortij,  and  the  instruction:^  necessary  for 
xhc  salb  guidance  of  the  British  troops 
whan  they  were  sent  to  take  iwssesHion 
of  Wost  point.  Arnold  replied  to  tiiese 
new  importunitie:*  in  the  language  con- 
cenetl  with  Anch^  : — "  Our  niaster  goes 
away  the  17th  of  this  month.  He  will  be 
alwent  five  or  six  days.  Let  us  avail  our- 
selves of  this  intcr>'al  to  arrange  our  busi- 
liess.  Come  immediately,  and  meet  me 
at  tlie  lines,  and  we  will  settle  definitively 
the  risks  and  profits  of  the  copartner- 
ship.   Ail  will  be  ready ;  but  this  inter- 


view is  indispensabTe,  and  must  ptocede 
the  sailing  of  our  ^p.**  It  was  thus  that 
Arnold  apprized  Clinton  of  theapproacb- 
ing  departiure  of  the  commander-in-chie€ 
Washington  had,  in  fact,  given  a  rendez- 
vous to  connt  de  Rochambeau,  generri 
of  the  French  land-forces,  and  to  the 
chevalier  de  Temay,  commander  of  the 
0quadron^  They  were  to  meet  at  Hart- 
ford, in  Connecticut,  to  confer  about  the 
operations  of  this  and  the  ensuing  cam- 
imi^s.  But  Arnold  was  not  correctly 
advised  as  to  the  period  of  Washington^ 
deporttn^,  and  the  mistake  led  to  impor- 
tant consequences.  He  had,  in  other  let<- 
ters,  soUcited  an  interview  with  Andr^, 
and  he  now  exacted  it.  as  a  condition  in- 
dispensable for  the  prosecution  of  the 
enterprise.  Hitherto,  every, thing  had 
succeeded  beyond  his  hopes.  There  had 
been  a  total  absence  of  those  mysterious 
rumors,  and  vague  surmises,  which  ac- 
company, and  seem  to  portend,  a  great 
conspiracy.  Never  had  so  momentous  a 
plot  been  more  feUcitously  brought  so 
near  to  its  execution.  This  profound  se- 
crecy was  owing  to  the  precaution  of 
Arnold,  in  not  having  unbosomed  hunself 
to  any  of  his  own  coimtrymen,  and  in 
admitting  only  Andr6  and  Beverley  as 
correspondents.  He  took  credit  for  this 
policy,  and  his  urgency  for  an  interview 
wiih*Andr6  arose  chiefly  fh)m  his  reso- 
lution to  confide  to  the  hands  of  this  offi- 
cer, alone,  the  maps  and  particular  infor- 
mation which  Chnton  demanded. — ^Thtf 
17th  of  Septemben  the  day  specified  for 
the  departure  of  Washin^n,  passed,  ahd 
he  was  still  at  West  pomt  Arnold  ad- 
vertised Clinton  of  the  delay,  and  ex- 
plained his  mistake  by  mentioning  a 
circumstance  which  had  not  been  b^ore 
.  noted.  ITie  17th  fell  on  a  Snnday, — a  day 
which  the  Americans  consecrated  entirely 
to  the  duties  of  religion,  and  on  which 
most  of  them  abstained  even  firom  jour- 
neyS)  which,*  elsewhere,  would  be  thought 
indispensable.  Clinton  admitted  this  ex- 
planation the  more  readily  as  he  knew 
that  Washington  respected  the  scruples 
of  others,  and  was  himself  very  religiotis. 
To  obviate  untoward  accidents,  it  was 
agreed  that  Andr6  should  'leave  New 
York  only  on  the  19th  of  {September,  and 
reach  the  American  forts  about  the  20th. 
He  accordingly  embarked  in  the  night  on 
board  the  Vulture  sloop  of  war.  Clinton 
sent  with  him  Beverley  Robinson,  tho 
colonel  through  whom  Arnold  had  made 
his  first  overture.  He  expected  that  the 
prudence  of  this  officer  would  moderate 
the  ardor  of  Andri.    Moreover,  Arnold 
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occupied  Robinson's  house,  ond  tbe  pri- 
vate a^ira,  which  he,  as  a  refugee,  had  to 
adjust  with  congresa,  furnished  a  plausiMe 
pretence  for  his  approaching  the  Ameri- 
can lines  and  posts.  September  20,  they 
arrived  almost  opposite  to  fort  Montgom- 
ery', situated  on  the  same  side  as  West 
point,  five  miles  lower  down.  Tliey  cast 
anchor  in  sight  of  the  nearest  .American  . 
redoubts,  but  beycmd  tiie  roach  of  some 
soulII  cannon,  the  only  artillery  of  tfaoso 
rodoubts.  The  Vulture  got  aground  at 
low  water.  The  movement  on  board,  and 
some  ^gnals  which  she  made,  alarmea 
tbo  vigilance  of  colonel  Livingston,  who 
commanded  at  Verplanck's  point  lie  ail- 
certained,  on  reconnoitring,  that  the  tdoop 
might  be  sunk  by  •one  or  two  pieces  of 
heavy  cannon ;  and  as  those  of  the  forts 
winch  he  commanded  were  of  too  small 
a  caliber,  he  requested  larger  firom  Ar- 
nold, llie  general  refused  them,  to  the 
great  surprise  of-Livingstort.  But  tacit 
obedience  is  the  life  of  disoipUne,  and  he 
acquiesced  in  some  idle  excuse.  Two 
days  elapsed  afler  the  Sunday,  ai«d  still 
VVashini^en  had,  apparently,  made  no 
preparations  for  depaSrturo.  Arnold  was 
himself  uneasy  at  this  disapix>intment ; 
but  the  apprehension  of  exciting  su^icioa 
by  too  fi^juent  communications  prevent- 
ed him  from  making  it  known  to  Clinton. 
The  English  general  was  informed*  of  it 
through  another  chanueK  He  knew  the 
unprincipled  ohoraetor  of  Arnold,  and 
could  comprehend  the  probability  of  a 
snare  masked  by  a  counterfeit  scheme  of 
.  treason.  He  was  the  m(H«  disquieted  as 
Andr6  and  Robinson  were  ahreaidv  fear  on 
their  way;  and  there  was  ecjual  incon- 
venience in  leaving-  them  ignorant,  or  ad- 
vising them  of  theii-  danger.  If  Arnold 
were  sincere- in  his  defection,  his  return 
to  New  York  would  disconcert  all  Ar- 
nold's measures,  and  expose  him  to  seri- 
ous risks.  If  he  deceived  the  British,  idl 
the  risks  were  for  Andr6  and  Robinson. 
They  had  not,  as  yet,  been  able  to  Com- 
municate with  the  shore,  but,  persuaded 
that  Washington  must  have  set  out  for 
Hartfbrd)  they  put  in  execution  a  strata- 
gem, arranged  beforehand  with  Arnold,  to 
&cilitate  the  rendezvous.  Robinson  wrote ' 
to  the  American  general  Putnam,  as  if  to 
transact  with  him  business  relating  to  his 
property,  and  proposed  an  interview.  In 
this  letter  was  enclosed  another  to  general 
Arnold,  wherein  Robinson  soltcitea  a  con- 
ference with  him,  in  case  Putnam  should 
be  absent  The  packet,  being  directed  to 
Arnold,  would  be  opened  only  by  him ;  but 
if;  perchance,  it  M  into  other  bands,  the 


whole  could  be  read  without  exciting  sus- 
picion of  a  plot  This  letter  was  de- 
spotched  to  the  shore  by  a  flag  of  truce 
as  soon  as  the  sloop  had  cast  anchor.  It 
happened  to  l)e  on  the  very  day  fixed  by 
|Vashlngton  for  his  departure.  He  had 
never  meant  to  set  out  earlier,  and  had 
neither  sanctioned  nor  contradict^  the 
various  romors  current  on  the  subject 
He  left  his  quarters  in  the  inomiiur,  and, 
on  reaching  the  bank,  found  Arnold  there 
with  his  barge,  ready  to  transport  him  to 
the  other  side.  In  crossing,  Wadiincton 
remarked  the  sloop  with  the  English 
flag,  and  took  a  spy-glass  to  observe  her 
motions  more  narrowly.  Some  moments 
after,  he  gave  to. an  officer  near  him,  in  a 
low  voice,  according  to  his  usual  manner, 
an  order  probably  of  no  consequence, 
which  Arnold  ivas  unable  to  overbear. — 
Arnold  was  guilty,  and  whatever  he  could 
not  immediately  penetrate,  alarmed  his 
fears.  He  supposed  that  the  general  could 
not  remain  ignorant  of  the  circumstance 
of  the  flag  of  truce,  and-  doubtftil  evefi 
whether  lie  might  not  be  already  acquaint- 
ed with  it,  he  thought  it  well  to  show  him 
the  two  letters  which  he  had  re(^ved,  aid- 
ing him,  at  the  same  time,  what  course 
he  ought  to  pursue.  Washington,  in  the 
presence  of  several  persons,  dii^uaded  him 
ftom  seeing  Robinson,  and  directed  him  to 
give  for  answer  to' this  officer,  that  his  pri- 
vate business  appertained  exclusively  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  autliority. 
They  touched  the  shore  just  as  diis  con- 
versation ceased.  The  commander-in- 
chief,  whose  presence  kept  Arnold  in  tlie 
greatest  perplexity,  landed-,  and  puisued  his 
joum^  to  Hartford.  Thus  was  the  main 
obetacie  removed,  and  tlie  plot  could  pro- 
ceed. The  opinion  uttered  by  Washmg- 
ton,  in  such  piwitive  terms,  concerning  the 
conference  with  Robinson, — ^the  order 
heard  by  several  persons  present, — ^be- 
came, however,  a  law  for  Arnold,  with  re- 
spect to  his  ostensible  conduct  It  was,  in 
this  way,  the  first  obstacle  that  thwarted 
the  measures  concerted  between  him  and 
Andr^.  They  could  not  meet  publicly 
under  the  auspices  of  a  flag  of  truce,  and, 
though  Andr6  nad  used  this  means  to  reach 
the  lines,  they  were  obliged  to  arrange  a  se- 
cret interview*— On  the  morning  after  the 
departure  of  Washington,  Arnold  sought 
out  a  man  called  Joehua  Smth,  well  known 
to  be  devoted  to  the  English,  although  he 
reftded  within  the  American  posts.  He 
made  him  the  bearer  of  two  passports  to 
be  carried  on  board  the  Vulture, — one  for 
Andr6,  under  die  fictitious  name  of  ^- 
ikrsim;  the  other  for  Chariea  Bereriey 
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Hobinson,  who  had  DOt  the  same  rqpson 
for  practising  dis^ise.  He  charged  him 
with  a  letter  oIbo,  in  which  he  iirsed  them 
to  repair  to  him  on  shore.  Smiui  waited 
until  night-fell,  and  then  proceeded  to  the 
English  slopp  in  a  boat  which  Arnold  had 
provided  for  him.  Andr6  and  Robinson 
expected  that  Arnold  would  himself  visit 
them,  and  were  surprised  when  his  emis- 
sary. Smith,  appeared  before  them  alone. 
Robinson  declared  that  he  would  not  go 
on  shore,  and  used  every  efibrt  to  deter 
his  companion ;  but  tlie  young  man,  full 
of  impatience  and  ardor,  saw  only  tho 
chances  of  success,  would  listen  to  no 
remonstrance,  and  could  not  brook  the 
idea,  either  of  returning  to  New  York 
without  having  executed  his  mission,  or 
of  exposing  the  main  enterprise  to  mis- 
carriage, by  a  caution  which  his  rivals 
would  infidlibly  stigmatize  as  cowardice. 
Ue  put  on  a  gray  surtout,  to  hide  his  uni- 
form, and  accompanied  Smith  on  shore. 
Amc4d  was  waiting  to  receive  him  at  the 
water's  edge.  They  discoursed  there  for 
some  time ;  but,  as  they  were  li^le  to  be 
surprised,  Arnold  led  him  towazds  the 
house  of  Smith,  when  he  immediately 
laid  before  him  plans  of  the  forts,  a  me- 
moir, composed  (for  a  lietter  use)  by  the 
chief  engineer,  Duportail,  on  the  means 
of  attacking  and  defending  them,  and 
minute  instructions  with  respect  to  the 
measures  to  be  taken  by  the  British  for 
the  occupation  of  them,  when  he  (Arnold  )- 
should  have  done  his  part  in  opening  the 
way.  They  presumed  that  Washington 
had  already  reached  Hartford,  and  they 
were  right ;  for  he  -wos  there,  at  the  same 
hour,  in  consultation  with  the  French 
commanderB. — Arnold  and  Andr6,  calcu- 
lating anxiously  the  probabler  length  of 
Washington's  absence,  supposed  that  he 
would  return  in  three  or  four  days,  that  is, 
on  the  25th  or  26tb  of  Sept.,  and  one 
or  other  o€  these  days  was  fixed  for  the 
execution  of  the  plot.  It  was  settled  that 
Andr6  should  go  back  in  all  haste  to  New 
Yoik ;  that  the  English  troops,  which 
were  already  embarked,  under  pretence 
of  a  distant  expedition,  should  be  held 
ready  to  ascend  the  river,  and  sail  at  the 
lirst  signal;  that,  to  facilitate  the  reduc- 
tion of  West  point,  Arnold  should  niareh 
out  of  the  forts  all  the  troops  destined  for 
the  defence,  and  entangle  them  in  gorges 
and  ravines,  where  he  would  pretend  to 
await  the  English  assailants,  while  these 
were  to  debark  on  another  side,  and  enter 
by  passes  left  unguarded;  and,  at  all 
events,  the  garrisons  and  ttoops  were  to 
be  BO  distributed,  that,  if  they  did  not  sur- 


render at  the  first  summons,  they  must  be 
immediately  cut  in  pieces.  He  informed 
Andr6,  that  the  chain  which  was  stretched 
acress  t)ie  river  firom  West  point  to  Con- 
stitution idand,  fyrmmg,  when  perfect, 
an  effectual  bar  to  the  passage  of  tnie  river, 
was  now  no  lonc^c  an  imf^diment  He 
had  detached  a  link,  ostensibly  to  have  it 
mended ;  the  smiths  would  not  return  it 
for  some  days ;  imd  the  two  ends  of  the 
chain  were  held  together  by  a  listening 
too  weak  to  bear  even  a  slight  concussion. 
The  Ekigliah  would  know  at  what  mo* 
ment  they  were  to  advanee,by  the  kindling 
of  fires,  in  the  night,  under  the  durectioos 
of  Arnold,  on  the  adjacent  eminences.  A 
single  cannon  fired  firom  their  ships,  to  be 
followed  by  a  similar  discharge  fix>m  the 
shore,  would  procUdm  that  they  had  per- 
ceived the  signals.  Other  tokens  agreed 
upon  were  to  furnish,  successively,  in- 
forraadon  pf  the  severel  distances  of  the 
British  forces  in  their  approach.  When 
they  had  arrived  within  three  miles  of  the 
fortress,  two  English  ofiicers,  in  American 
uniform,  were  to  ride  full  ndlop  to  Ar- 
nokl's  quarters,  to  learn  now  mattem 
stood,  and  to  hasten  with  the  intellicinice 
to  the  British  naval  commander.  Then 
only  was  Arnold  to  put  in  motion  that 
portion  of  the  garrison  which  remained 
m  the  worics,  and  station  it  at  posts  which 
would  not  be  attacked.  They  agreed 
upon  the  countersign  to  be  given  on  the 
24th  and  25th.  Arnold  delivered  to  the 
Englishman  draughts  of  all  the  works, 
and  of  the  passes  feeding  to  them,  several 
memoirs,  written  with  his  own  band,  and 
fiill  returns  of  the  garrisons  and  the  forces 
of  each, division  of  the  army.  He  had 
never  before  allowed  a  single  p^per  to  go 
out  of  Ins  hands,  which  mi^  expose  him 
to  detection.  But  he  now  saw  no  danger 
in  confi<yng  these  to  Andr^  vfbo  was  to 
re-emb(uiL  directly  on  -board  the  sloop, 
and  make  sail  for  New  Yoik.— Andr^  re- 
turned alone  to  the  beach,  whence  a  boat 
was  to  convey  him  to  the  Vulture.  But 
this  arrangement  was  defeated  by  an  ob- 
stacle wholly  unexpected.  At  an  early 
hour,  Livin^sston,  still  distuibed  at  the 
proximity  of  the  sloop,  had,  of  his  own 
authority,  caused  a  four-pounder  to  be 
dragged  fix^m  his  redoulA  to  a  point  of 
land  from  which  the  shot  could  reach  the 
vesseL  She  was  aground,  and  had  al- 
ready sustained  some  daniage  fixMn  the 
small  piece  of  the  American  officer,  when 
riie  began  to  float  again  at  the  rimnjr  of 
the  tide.  Robinson  took  advantage  ofthki 
cu-cumstance  to  weig^  anchor,  and  le- 
jnove  some  miles  lower  dq^vn,  beyond 
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the  reach  ofa  similar  attack,  Tliis  change 
of  station  attracted  the  notice  of  the  mash 
ter  and  rowers  of  the  boat  in  which  An^ 
dti  expected  to  retmin  the  doop.  They 
were  Americans.  The  movements  which 
tliey  had  witnessed  fbr  the*two  hist  days 
were  unusual ;  and,  although  men  of  their 
description,  accustomed  to  ferry  all  per- 
sons mdi^rently  from  one  side  of  the 
■river  to  the  other,  did  not  affect  to  be  of^ 
any  party,  they  were  unwilling  to  conunit 
themselves.  When  Andr6  .proposed  to 
them  to  convey  him  to  the  sloop,  they 
told  him  that  it  was  too  iur,  and  peremp- 
torily refused  to  go.  He  went  back  im- 
mediately to  Arnold,  and  urged  him  to 
exert  his  authority  in  so  serious  a  nrediot- 
ment  But  the  latter,  perplexed  at  his 
unlooked-for  ro^appearance,  and  already 
harassed  with  various  disappointments, 
durst  not  attempt  to  compel  the  men,  and 
told  him  he  must  submit  to  return  by 
land ;  to  lay  aside  his  uniform  altogether, 
and  assume  another  dress.  Andr^cbanffcd 
his  coat  for  one  which  Smith  proviaed. 
Arnold  now  wished  to  withdraw  the  pa- 
pers which  he  had  intrusted  to  him ;  he 
thought  it  hazardous  to  send  them  by 
land.  But  Andre  was  very  desirous  of 
showing  to  Clinton  with  what  punctuality^ 
he  had  executed  his  mission.  These  pa- 
pers were  a  trophy  of  which  he  would  not, 
therefore,  dlow  hunself  to  be  dispossessed. 
He  observed  to  Arnold,  that*danger  of  an^r 
kind  could  now  no  longer  be  in  question, 
except  so  &r  as  to  diow  that  thoy  both 
despised  ^it ;  and  added,  that  he  wouki 
keep  the  panears,  which  brought  him  into 
sreater  peril  than  Arnold,  and,  to  allay 
Eia  fears,  would  secrete  them  in  his  boots. 
Arnold  submittod,  and,  leaving  Andr^  in 
Smith's  house,  returned  to  hie  ({uarters^ 
fitmi  which  he  had  been  absent  smee  the 
day  before.  The  patrol,  spread  through 
the  whole  neighborhood,  made  it  impru- 
dent for  Andr^  to  begin  his  joiuney  before 
twilight  He  was  accompanied  by  Smith : 
each  hod  a  pasmnnt  fiom  Arnold,  ^  to  gcr 
to  the  lines  of  Wliito  plams,  or  lower,  if 
the  bearer  thought  proper ;  he  being  on 
public  business.*' — They  were  accosted, 
at  Crompond,  by  an  American  officer  of 
militia,  who  told  them  that  it  was  too  late 
for  them  to  reach,  that  evening,  any  other 
quarters.  In  order  not  to  awaken  his 
mjspicions,  they  resolved  to  pass  the'  night 
there.  The  next  day,  2S{Si,  they  cromd 
the  Hudson  to  King's  feny,  pushing  for- 
ward when  tliejr  were  not  observed,  and 
slackening  their  pace  to  conceal  their 
eagerness,  wherever  they  were  likely  to 
be  seen.    Qy  means  of  their  passports^ 


tbei  traversed  all  the  Ameriean  poMi 
without  molestation.  They  arrived,  un- 
interrupted, a  little  beyond  JPine's  bridge, 
a  village  situated  on  the  Croton:  ther 
had  not,  however,  crossed  the  lines,  af- 
thougfa  they  conld  descry  the  groiuid 
occufued  by  the  English  videttes.  Smith, 
looking  all  around,  and  perceiving  .no 
one,  said  to  Andr6,  *^Tou  are  safo— ^ood 
by,"  and  retook,  at  foil  speed,  tho  road 
by  which  they  had  come.  Andr6,  on  his 
part,  believing  himself  out  of  danger,  and 
all  forther  precaution  superfluous,  pot 
spura  to  his  horse.  He  had  prooeeoeil 
four  leagues  cmward  with  the  same  good 
fortune  ;  he  coidd  see  the  Hudson  once 
more,  and  was  about  entering  Tarry- 
town,  thei  border  village,  when  a  man, 
armed  with  a  gun,  sprung  suddenly  from 
the  thickets,  and,  seizing  the  rems  of 
his  bridle,  exclaimed,  **  Where  are  yon  ■ 
bound  ?"  At  the  same  moment,  two  odi- 
ers  ran  up,  who  were  armed  In  like  man- 
ner, and  fonned,witfa  the  first,  part  of  the 
patrol  of  volunteer  militia  that  guarded 
the  lines.  They  were  not  in  uniform, 
and  Aiidr6,  preoocufrfed  by  the  idea  that 
he  was  no  longer  on  enemy's  ground, 
thought  that  they  must  be  of  his  own 
party.  It  did  not,  therefore,  occur  to  him 
to  show  them  his  passport,  which  wasi 
sufficient  to  deceive  Americans,  and  coukt 
not  aher  his  destination,  if  those  who  ar- 
rested him  were,  of  the  English  skle. 
In&tead  of  answering  their  question,  bo 
asked  them,  in  his  turn,  where  they  be- 
bnged  to.  They  replied,  **  To  below,*— 
woras  referring  to  the  course  of  the  river, 
and  implying  that  they  were  of  the  Eng- 
lish party.  *^  And  so  do  I,"  said  AiMk6, 
eonnrmed  in  his  mistake  by  diis  stratagem. 
^  I  am,"  continued  he,  in  a  tone  of  com- 
mand, "  an  English  officer  on  ui^goit  busi- 
ness, and  I  do  not  wish  to  be  longer  de- 
tained." *♦  You  belong  to  our  enemies,** 
was  the  rejoinder,  **and  we  arrest  you.** 
Andr6,  stniek  with  astonishment  at  this 
imexpected  language,  presented  his  pMs- 
poit ;  but  this  paper,  after  the  confossion 
be  had  just  made,  only  served  to  render 
his  case  more  suspicious.  He  ofieredl 
them  gold,  his  horse,  and  promised  them 
huge  rewards,  and  permanent  provision 
from  the  English  government,  if  they 
would  let  bun  escape.  These  jroungr 
men,  whom  such  ofibrs  did  but  animate 
the  nK»re  m  theur  du^,  replied,  that  they 
wanted  nothing.  They  drew  off  his 
boots,  and  detected  the  fotal  papers.  They 
no  longer  hesitated  to  carry  him  before 
colonel  Jameson,  ^^o  commanded  the 
out-posts.    When  questioned  by  that  offi- 
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«er,  be  sUU  eaHed  himself  .^iicferMn,  the 
name  mmtioned  in  his  passport,  and 
evinced  no  discomposure;  he  had  re* 
covered  all  his  presence  of  mind,  and,  for- 
getful of  his  own  danger,  thought  only 
of  Arnold's,  and  of  the  means  of  extricat- 
ing him.  To  apprize  him  of  it  safely,  he 
begged  Jameson  to  inform  the  comnmnd- 
ing  officer  of  West  p<^t  that  Anderson; 
the  bearer  of  his  passport,  was  detained. 
Jameson  thought  it  more  simple  to  order 
him  to  be  conducted  to  Arnold.  He  was 
already  on  the  way,  and  the  thread  of  the 
conspiracy  was  about  to  be  resumed  in 
the  interview  of  the  accomplices,  when 
the  American  colonel,  recollecting  that  the 
papen  found  upon  the  prisoner  were  in 
the  hand- writing  of  Arnold  himself,  and 
adverting  to  the  several  extraordmafy 
leatures  of  the  business,  sent,  in  all  haste, 
after  the  pretended  Anderson,  and  had 
him  conveved,  under  guard,  to  Old  S»« 
lem.  He  despatdied,at  the  same  time^ 
an  express  to  Washington,  charged  with 
a  letter  containing  a  circumstantial  ac- 
count of  this  a&ir,  and  with  the  draughts 
i  '^  and  other  papers  taken  fix>m  the  prisoner. 
But  the  commander^in-K^bie^  who  set  out 
on  the  same  day,  the  23d  of  September,  to 
return  to  his  army,  had  pursued  a  differ- 
ent itmte  iirom  tliAt  by  which  he  went  ta 
Hartfiml,  and  the  messenger  was  com- 
pelled to  retrace  his  steps  without  having 
seen  him.  This  delay  proved  the  sahra-* 
tton  of  Amold.--Jameson  was  a  gallant 
soldier,  but  a  man  of  an  irresolute  temper, 
and  no  ffreat  sagacity ;  moreover,  treache- 
ry on  ue  part  of  Arnold  app^uied  inl- 
poesible  to  one  of  an  ingenuous  and  hon- 
oraUe  character.  He  began  to  view  his 
first  suspicions  as  an  outrage  to  an  officer 
distinguished,  as  Arnold  was,  by  so  many 
noble  exploits,  and,  vrishing  to  reconcile 
the  deference  due  to  him  with  the  per- 
formance of  his  own  duty,  he  wrote  him^ 
that  Anderson,  the  bearer  of  his  passport, 
bad  been  arrested  on  the  2dd. — ^Arnold 
did  not  receive  thb  intimation  until  the 
morning  of  the  35th.  It  was  on  a  Mon- 
day ;  and  the  same  dav,  or  the  one  follow- 
ing, had  been  selected  fi>r  the  consumma^ 
tion  of  the  plot  Until  that  moment,  he 
had  believed  success  in&llible.  The 
exhilaration  which  this  belief  produced 
was  ev&k  remarked,  and  he  ascribed  it  to 
his  expectation  of  the  speedy  arrival  of 
Jiis  genera],  ^^for  whom  he  luid  pleasant 
news."  He  was  busy  vrith  the' appropri- 
ate arrangements  for  the  reception  of  a 
body  of  more  wekome  visitors,  when  he 
received  the  letter  of  Jameson.  Tlioee 
who  were  present  oa  the  occaaon  recol- 


lected, afterwai^,  that  he  could  not,  at 
first,  conceal  his  dismay  and  extreme  agi- 
tation;  but  that,  recovering  himself  qui(*k- 
]y,  he  sud,in  a  loud  voice,  that  he  would 
write  an  answer;  and,  dismissinff  all  about 
him,  withdrew,  to  reflect  on  the  course 
which  it  was  best  to  adopt.  The  entrance 
of  two  American  officers,  however,  inter- 
rupted his  musings.  They  were  sent  by 
the  commander-in-chief,  and  infonned 
Arnold,  that  he  had  arrived  that  morning 
at  Fishkill,  a  lew  leagues  from  West 
point ;  that  he  was  to  have  set  out  a  few 
hours  after  them,  and  could  not  be  &r 
distant — ^Thus  did  the  most  alarming  cir- 
cumstances rapidly  succeed  each  other. 
The  traitor  had  no  resource  but  a  precipi- 
tate ffiglit.  Suppressing  his  emotion,  ho 
lold  the  two  officers  that  he  wished  to  go 
and  meet  the  general  alone,  and  begged 
them  not  to  follow  hmi.  He  then  entered 
the  apartment  of  his  vriie,  exclaiming — 
**  All  IS  discovered : — ^Andr^  is  a  prisoner : 
—The  commander-in-chief  will  know 
eveiy  thing: — ^The  discharge  of  cannon, 
which  you  hear,  is  a  salute,  and  announ- 
ces that  he  is  not  fiir  off: — ^Bum  all  my 
papers : — I  fly  to  New  Yoik,"  He  em- 
braced her,  as  well  as  their  inftnt  child, 
whom  she  carried  in  her  arms,  and,  solely 
intent  on  his  escupe,  left  her,  without 
waiting  for  her  rephr,  mounted  the  horse 
of  one  of  the  two  officers,  and  rushed  to- 
wards the  Hudson,  which  was  not  fkr 
from  his  house.  He  had  taken  tiie  pre- 
caution to  have  alwsys  ready  a  barge 
well-inanned:  he  thr&w  liimself  head- 
long into  it,  and  caused  the  boatmen  to 
make  fbr  the  English  sloop,  with  all  pos- 
sible despatch.  The  barge,  bearing  a  flag 
of  truce,  was  still  sbaiAe  nrom  die  heights 
when  Washington  arrived.  The  two 
officers  related  to  him  what  they  hud 
witnessed.  Arnold  had  absconded.  His 
wife^  in  the  a^nies  of  de^imir,  seemed  to 
fear  fbr  her  in&nt,  and  maintained  an 
obstinate  silence.  No  one  knew  how 
to  explain  these  extraordinary  incidents.' 
The  commander-in-chief  repaired,  with- 
out delay,  to  the  fbrt  of  West  point,  where, 
however,  he  could  learn  nothing  of  a  de- 
cisive import  But  some  orders,  issued 
by  Arnold  the  day  before,  redoubled  his 
suspicions:  he  returned  to  the  quartern 
of  the  general,  and  at  this  instant  Jame- 
son's messenger  presented  himself  and 
delivered  the  packet  vrith  wl^ich  he  was 
charged.  Washington  seemed,  for  a  few 
nunutes,  as  it  virere  overwhebned  by  the 
discovery  of  a  crime  which  ruined  the' 
ftme  of  an  American  general,  and  wound- 
ed the  honor  of  the   American  army. 
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Those  who  were  near  him  anxiously  in- 
terrogated his  looks  in  silence,  which  he 
lm)ke  hy  saying, — **I  thought  that  an 
<ifficer  of  courage  and  ability,  who  had 
often  shed  his  blood  for  his  country,  vrw 
entitled  to  confidence,  and  1  gave  him 
mine.  1  am  convinced  now,  and  for  the 
rest  of  my  lifo,that  we  should  never  trust 
those  who  are  wanting  in  probity,  what- 
ever abilities  they  may  possess.  Amokl 
has  betrayed  us.''— Meanwhile,  the  pre- 
cautions required  by  the  occasion  were 
eveiy  whore  taken.  General  Heath,  a 
iaithfiil  and  vigilant  officer,  was  substitut- 
ed for  Arnold  at  West  point ;  the  com- 
manders of  the  other  poetB  were  admon- 
ished to  be  on  their  guard.  Greene,  who 
had  been  invested  with  the  command  of 
the  array  during  the  absence  of  Washing- 
ton, recalled  within  the  forts  the  garrisons 
which  the  traitor  had  dispersed,  and 
niarehed  a  strong  division  near  to  the 
lines.  Hamilton  Tost  not  an  instant  in  re- 
paiiing  to  Kinff's  forry,the  last  American 
post  on  the  wde  of  New  York.  He  had 
the  mortification  to  learn,  that  a  very  short 
time  before  his  anival,  Arnold's  barge  had 
glided  by  with  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow, 
and  was  then  getting  along  side  the  Vul- 
ture, some  mil^  lower  down,  opposite 
TelloFs  point, — an  anchorage  situated  at 
the  head  of  the  great  basin  of  the  Hudson, 
which  is  called  Tappan  hceu,  Livingston 
had  remarked  the  bar^  that  carried  the 
ftigitive,  and,  his  suspicions  being -roused 
by  die  strange  movements  of  the  two  or 
three  days  previous,  would  have  stopped 
it,  had  not  the  sailors  of  hid  spy-boats  been 
ashore  when  it  passed.  Messengers  were 
sent  to  all  the  states  of  the  Union,  and  to 
the  French  general,  to  inform  them  of 
this  event  The  express  which  bore  the 
news  to  congress  travelled  with  such 
rapidity,  that  he  reached  Philadelphia  on 
the  same  day  that  the  discovery  was  made 
in  the  camp.  The  ma^strates  were  im- 
mediately directed  to  enter  the  house  of 
Arnold,  and  to  seize  and  examine  his 
papers.  They  found  nothing  there  re- 
latmg  to  the  conspiracy ;  but  he  had  left 
memoranda  which  fiirnished  ample  proof 
that  he  was  guilty  of  the  extortions  and 
peculations  of  which  he  had  been  accused 
two  years  before. — Jameson  caused  his 
unknown  prisoner  to  be  strictly  guarded. 
The  latter  at  first  suppressed  his  truo 
name,  firom  consideratioti  for  Arnold ;  but, 
the  day  after  his  capture,  supposing  that 
the  American  general  had  had  time  to 
make  his  escape,  he  said  to  Jameson, — 
**  My  name  is  not  Anderson ;  I  am  major 
Andr^."    The    death  of  Andi^  (q.  v.]^ 


Uiough  ignominious,  was  h^innesB  m 
comparison  With  the  Ufo  of  Amok).  Upon 
his  establishment  in  the  army  of  Great 
Britain,  he  found  it  necessary  to  make 
some  exertions  tQ  secure  the  attachment 
of  his  new  fiiends.  With  the  hope  of 
alluring  many  of  the  discontented  to  his* 
standard,  he  nublished  an  address  to  the 
inhal^tants  of  America,  in  which  he  en- 
deavored to  jusdfy  his  conduct  He  had 
encountered  the  dangexs  of  the  field,  he 
said^  fipom  apprehension  that  the  rights  of 
his  country  were  in  danger.  He  had  ac- 
quiesced in  th^  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence, though  he  thought  it  precipitate. 
But  the  rejection  of  the  overtures  made  by 
Great  Britain,  in  1778,  and  the  French 
alliance,  had  opened  his  eyes  to  the  am- 
bitious views  of  those  who  would  sacri- 
fice the  happiness  of  their  country  to 
their  own  aggrandizement,  and  had  made 
him  a  conmmed  loyalist.  He  arduUy 
mingled  assertions,  that  the  principal 
members  of  congress  held  the  people  in 
sovereign  contempt  This  was  followed, 
in  about  a  fortnight,  by  a  proclamation, 
addressed  "  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of 
the  continental  army,  who  have  the  real 
interest  of  their  countiy  at  heart,  and  who 
are  determined  to  be  no  longer  the  toob 
and  dupes  of  congress  and  of  France.** 
To  induce  the  American  officers  and  sol- 
diers to  desert  the  cause  which  they  had 
embraced,  he  represented  that  the  corps 
of  cavalry  and  mftintry,  which  ho  was 
authorized  to  raise,  woukl  be  upon  the 
same  footing  with  the  other  troops  in  tho 
British  service ;  that  he  shouM  wrth  pleas- 
ure advance  those  whose  valor  he  had 
witnessed;  and  tliat  the  private  men, 
who  joined  him,  should  receive  a  bounty 
of  three  guineas  eai^h,  besides  payment  at 
the  full  value  for  horses,  arms,  and  ac- 
eoutrements.  His  ol^ect  was  the  peace, 
liberty  and  safety  of  America.  These 
proclamations  did  not  produce  the  eftect 
designed,  and  in  all  the  hardships,  sufter- 
ings  and  irritations  of  the  war,  Arnold 
remains  the  solitarv  instance  of  an  Amer- 
ican officer  who  abandoned  the  side  first 
embraced  in  the  contest,  and  turned  his 
sword  upon  his  former  companions  in 
arms.  He  was  soon  despatched,  by  sir 
Henry  Clinton,  to  make  a  diversion  in 
Virginia.  With  about  1700  men,  he  ar- 
rived in  the  Chesapeake  in  January,  1781, 
and,  being  supported  by  such  a  naval 
force  as  was  suited  to  the  nature  of  the 
service,  he  committed  extenedve  ravages 
on  the  rivers,  and  along  the  unprotected 
coasts.  It  is  said,  that,  while  on  this  ex- 
pedition, AmoM  inquired  of  an  Americm 
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cftptaiii)  whom  he  )iad  taken  prisoner, 
what  the  Aniericaos  would  do  v^th  him, 
if  he  should  fall  into  their  hands.  Tho 
officer  replied,  that  they  woiUd  cut  off 
his  lame  Ic^,  and  bury  it  with  the  honors 
of  war,  and  hang  the  reniuiuder  of  hiti 
body  in  gibbets. — After  his  recall  ih)m 
Virginia,  he  conducted  an  expedition 
aeainst  New  London  in  his  native  state 
of  Connecticut  He  took  fort  Trumbull, 
Sept  6,  witli  inconsidemble  loss.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  harbor,  Ucutenant-colonel 
Eayre,  who  commanded  another  detach- 
ment, made  an  aj^ault  on  fort  Griswold, 
and,  wit^  the  greatest  difficulty,  entered 
the  works.  An  officer  of  the  conqueriqff 
troops  asked  who  commanded.  ""  I  did, 
answered  colonel  Ledyard,  "  but  you  do 
now,"  and  presented  him  his  sword, 
which  was  immediately  plunged  into  his 
.  OUT)  bosom.  A  merciless  slaughter  now 
commenced  of  the  brave  garrison,  wjio 
Jiad  ceased  to  resist,  and  the  greater  port 
were  either  killed  or  wounded.  After 
burning  the  town,  and  the  stores'  which 
were  in  it,  Arnold  returned  to  New  York 
in  eight  days. — lie  survived  the  war  but 
to  drag  on,  in  perpetual  banishment  ftrom 
his  native  counties  a  dishonorable  liie 
amid  a  nation  that  imputed  to  him  tho 
loss  of  one  of  the  brightest  oniamcnts  of  its 
army — the  lamented  Andr6.  He  trans- 
mitted to  his  children  a  name  of  hateful 
celebrity.  He  obtained  only  a  part  of  the 
debasing  stipend  of  an  al)ortive  treason. 
•His complaints  soon  caused  it  to  be  knoi^Ti, 
that  all  the  promises  by  which  he  had 
been  inveigled  were  pot  fulfilled.  But 
baffled  treason  appears  always  to  be  over- 
paid, and  the  felon  is  the  oidy  one  who 
thinks  that  he  experiences  it^ustice.  He 
enjoyed,  however,  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general  ;  but  the  officers  of  the  British 
lumy  manifested  a  strong  repugnance  to 
serve  with  him.  He  .  possessed  tiieir 
esteem  while  he  fought  against  them; 
they  loaded  him  with  contempt  when 
treason  brought  him  over  to  their  side. 
He  resided  principally  in  England  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  war,  was  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  afterwards  in  the  West  In- 
dies, where  he  waa  taken  prisoner  by  tho 
French,  from  whom  he  escaped,  and,  re- 
turning to  England,  died  in  Gloucester 
place,  Loudon,  June  14, 180L 

Arnold,  Christopher;  a  peasant  of 
Sommerfeld,  near  Leipsic,  celebrated  as 
an  astronomer.  He  was  bom  in  this  vil- 
la^ in  1646,  died  in  1695,  and  accom- 
plished so  much  by  his  own  exertions, 
that  he  corresponded  with  the  most  cele- 
brated hterati  of  his  age,  whose  original 
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letters  are  preserved  at  Leipsic,  in  the 
hbrary  of  the  conncH,  where  may  also  bo 
seen  A-'s  pieture.  He  erected  an  obser- 
vatory at  his  dwelling-house,  which  pre- 
served the  memory  of  this  remarkable 
man  till  1794,  when  it  was  puUed  down, 
on  account  of  its  decay^  Unwearied  in 
hia observations,  he  discovered  many  phe- 
nomena sooner  than  other  astronomers; 
as,  fbr  instance,  the  two  comets  of  1683  and 
16B6,  to  which  he  directed  the  attention 
of  the  astronomers  of  Leipsic.  He  ac- 
<|uired  yet  more  celebri^  by  his  observa- 
tion of  the  transit  of  Mercuty,  in  1690. 
The  magistracy  of  Leipsic  made  him,  on 
this  occasion,  a  present  of  money,  and 
remitted  his  taxes  for  life.  A.'s  observa- 
tions were  so  accurate,  that  they  were 
received  by  a  learned  periodical  journal 
that  appeared  at  that  time — the  Ada 
Enumorum,  (q.  v.)  A.  himself  published 
Signs  of  divine  Grace  exhibited  in  a 
souir  Miracle,  m  1692,  4to.«  with  plates. 
In  the  churchyard  at  Sommerfeld  is  tlio 
monument  of  this  astronomical  peasant, 
by  whose  name  the  celebrated  astrono- 
mer Schroter  jdistinguished  three' valleys 
in  the  moon. 

Arn oi.n,  John ;  a  miller,  known  by  a 
law-suit  in  which  he  was  engaged  during 
the  reign  of  Frederic  11  (the  Great),  king 
of  Prussia.  The  king  believed  that  the 
mBler  had  suftered  great  uijustice  by  a 
decision  in  fiivor  of  his  territorial  lord, 
and  deposed  the  minister  of  justice,  and 
several  other  officers,  on  their  refu^  to 
change  the  judgment  He  then  under- 
took the  office  of  judge  himseli^  and 
reversed  the  sentence.  By  this  act,  one 
of  the  best  monarchs  was  made  to  re- 
semble one  of  the  worst,  Ferdinand  VII, 
who  revensed,  in  a  similar  way,  the  judg- 
ment in  the  case  of  Arguelles.  The  coso 
became  notorious  throughout  Europe,  and 
added  to  the  &me  of  Frederic  as  a  gen- 
eral that  of  a  lover  of  jostjce.  It  iifter- 
wards,  however,  became  evident  that  the 
monarch  had  been  seduced  into  injustice 
by  his  zeal  for  equity ;  and  those  of  tho 
judges  who  had  been  imprisoned  were 
set  at  liberty.  This  case  affords  an  in- 
stance of  the  danger  to  which  the  cause 
of  justice  is  exposed  under  an  arbitraiy 
government,  even  when  tlie  sovereign  is 
well  disposed.  The  memoirs  of  Nettcl- 
beck,  captain  of  a  Prussian  vessel,  ex- 
hibit a  proof  of  the  general  admiration 
excited  oy  this  act  of  supposed  iustice. 
Nettelbeck  came  to  Lisbon,  and,  when  the 
people  learned  that  he  was  a  Prussian,  a 
mob  assembled,  and  accompcmied  him,  for 
a  long  time,  with  loud  shouts.    The  same 
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num  was  afterwaids  captured  by  the  Al- 
cerines ;  but,  when  the  dey  learned  that 
he  was  a  subject  of  the  great  king,  he  set 
him  iminediately  at  Hberty,  to  enow  hia 
lespect  for  Frederic. 

Arnold,  Samuel,  doctor,  a  distinguiah- 
ed  compoeer,  bom  in  1739  or  1740,  re- 
oeiTed  his  muaical  education  in  the  chapel 
royal,  in  London.  In  his  23d  year,  he* 
was  the  author  of  a  dramatic  composition, 
and  was  afterwards  appointed  a  composer 
at  the  Govern  garden  theatre.  Here  he 
set  to  music  t&  Maid  of  the  MilL  He 
disthi^uished  himself  still  more  by  his 
oratorios  of  the  Cure  of  Saul  (poetry  by 
Brown)  and  .Abimeleciu  To  these  suc- 
ceeded the  oratorios  of  the  Prodisal  Son 
and  the  Resurrection,  of  which  ue  for- 
mer, in  particular,  is  highly  distinguished. 
He  composed,  also,  many  yocal  and  jn*  . 
stnimental  pieces  for  the  garden  concerts. 
He  was  made  doctor  ef  music  at  Oxford, 
and,  in  1783,  organist  of  the  royal  chapeL 
He  prepared  an  edition  of  all  the  works 
of  Handel,  in  36  vols.^  folio.  In  1789,  he 
was  made  director  of  the  academy  of 
ancient  music ;  4  years  aAerwards,  ormi- 
ist  at  Westminster  abbey,  and,  in  1796, 
conductor  of  the  annual  performances  in 
the  church  of  St  Paul,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  sons  of  clergymen.  In  1796,  he  com- 
posed his  oratorio  of  EKjah,  or  the  Shu- 
namite  Woman,  in  which  Madame  Mara 
sang.  He  died  in  1802,  and  was  buried 
on  me  northern  side  of  the  choir  of  West- 
minster abbey.  Various  as  were  his  com- 
positions, his  inventive  talent  was  but  lim- 
ited. 
ARitoLDisTs.  (See  Jimold  o/Brestia,) 
Arroult,  Sophie ;  a  Parisian  actress, 
fiuned  in  the  annals  of  gallantry  and  wit, 
bom  at  Paris,  Feb.  14, 1740.  Uer  ftther 
kept  a  hUd  garni,  and  gave  her  a  good 
education^  Nature  endowed  this  favorite 
of  the  Parisian  public  with  sprightly  wit, 
a  tender  heart,  a  charming  voice,  and  the 
most  beautiful  eye&  Chance  brought  her 
upon  the  stage,  where  she  delighted  the 
public  fit)m  Dec  15, 1757  to  177a  The 
princess  of  Modena  happened  to  be  in 
retirement  at  the  Vol  dt  Grdct.  It  was 
.  the  custom,  at  that  time,  for  ladies  of  rank 
to  confess,  in  Passion  week,  the  sins  com- 
mitted during  Lent.  The  princess  was 
struck  with  a  very  fine  voice,  that  sang 
at  the  evening  mass.  The  songstress  was 
Sophie  Amouh.  The  superintendent  of 
the  roval  choir  was  informed  by  the  prin- 
cess or  the  discovery  which  she  had  made, 
and,  against  her  mother's  will,  Sophie  was 
oblifKMi  to  join  the  chou-,  where  madame 
.de  rompedour, heard  her  sing, and  ex- 


claimed sentimentally,  ^^Buchtaleotsan 
enough  to  make  k  princess.**  This  paved 
the  way  for  Sophie  to  the  Parisian  opera, 
where  she  soon  became  queen,  and  shone 
particularly  es  Thealire  in  Castor  and  Pol- 
lux, as  Epbise  in  Dardanus,  as  Iphigenia 
in  Iphigenia  in  Aulis.  By  her  beauty, 
her  exquiske  performance  and  her  viva^*- 
city,  she  enchanted  eveiy  one.  All  per- 
sons of  rank  and  all  the  literati  sought 
her  socie^ :  among  the  latter  were  d^A- 
lembert,  Diderot,  Helv^tius,  Mably,  Du- 
closand  Rousseau.  She  was  compared  to 
Ninon  de  TEnclos  and  A^sasia ;  she  was 
sung  by  Dorat,  Bernard,  tthuli^res,  Mar- 
montel  and  Favart  Her  wit  was.  so 
successful  at  the  time,  that  her  bons  mots' 
were  coUeeted.  It  was  sometioaes  sevei^ 
when  she  wished  to  make  her  superiority 
folt,  and  yet  (Am  had  no  enemies.  •  When 
she  saw  Sully  and  Choiseurs  images  on  . 
a  small  box,  in  the  time  of  the  revolutioii, 
she  ridiculed  the  circumstance  with  the 
words,  **  C*ut  la  recdU  et  la  defense.'* 
When,  in  1802,  the  priest  of  St  Germain 
TAuxerrois  gave  her  the  extreme  unctioB, 
she  euddenly  said  to  him,  ^Je  suU  commit 
Ma^lekie,  heducovp  de  fidUs  me  teroid 
rtm%8,  carfai  htaucauf  awU,^  She  died 
in  1802,  m  the  very  chamber  in  which 
the  admiral  Coligny  was  murdered ;  and 
in  the  same  year  with  her,  the  actresses 
Clairon  and  Dumesnil.  In  the  beginning 
of  die  revolution,  she  bought  the  parson- 
age-houso  at  Liizarche,  and  transfonned 
it  into  a  country  house,  with  this  inscrip-  • 
tion  over  the  door — At  missa  eet.  Her 
third  son,  Consttmt  Dieville  de  Brancas, 
colonel  of  cuirasners,  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Wagram. 

A&OBA,  or  Arobe  (by  some  spelled 
and  pronounced  arrohe;  in  Spanish,  arro^ 
ba;  m  the  dialect  of  Peru,  arrouy  1.  A 
weight  used  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Goa, 
Brazil,  and  in  all  Spanish  America.  The 
weight  of  these  arobas  difiers  much. 
The  aroba  of  Madrid,  and  almost  all  over 
Spain,  weighs  25  pounds  avoirdupois. — 
2.  A  measure  for  wine,  brandy  and  hon- 
ey :  1 «  8  azumbras,  sa  32  quartillos,  «a 
805.5  arrobas  menores,  used  for  measur- 
ing oil,  ^a  626.8  cubic  inches  of  Paris 
measure.  At  Malaga,  the  aroba  is  equal 
to  794  cubic  inches,  Paris  measure. 

Arpiiio,  Josephine  d' ;  bom  1560,  at 
Rome.  The  precocity  of  his  talent  for 
painting  caused  him  to  be  employed,  at  a 
very  ecuiy  age,  in  ornamenting  the  Vati- 
can, as  asaistant  to  the  artists  engaged  in 
that  design;  when,  luckily  attracting  the 
attention  of  pope  Gregory  XIO,  that  pon- 
tiff took  him  under  his  protection,  and  gave 
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himew9tj  opportunitjr  to  improre  himselC 
Id  Fraaoe,  to  which  be  weat  with  cavdi- 
ml  Aklobraiidiiii,  he  was  kniffhted.  His 
death  took  pkioe  at  Rome,  lo40. 

ARKACA5,  or  Rakhaico;  a  large  int>T- 
Ince  in  the  empire  of  Burmah  or  Ava, 
extending  ak>ng  the  eastern  side  of  the 
bay  of  SengaL  The  Anoupeetoamiou 
moantains  bound  it  to  the  east  A.  Is 
about  500  miles  long,  but  its  breadth,  in 
many  places^  ^oes  not  exceed  10,  no- 
where iO(^  nnles.  The  sea-eoast  of  A.  is 
studded  with  island?  and  clusters  of  rocks; 
The  country  is  Very  fictile,  but  nueh 
oppressed  by  the  Burmans.  The  name 
or  the  cqiital  is  also  .^brraean.  Lod«  93^ 
O'E.;  lat  20^47' N. 

AaRAeoif,  the  reahn  o^  constitnted^ 
ibrmerfy,  the  second  ohief  division  of 
Bjpain,  and  was  composed  of  the  kingdoms 
or  Arregon,  Valencia  and  MaUorca^and  the 
principality  of  Catalonia.  Down  to  the 
time  of  the  mairiage  of  king  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic  with  babella,  hdress  of 
Castile,  A.  formed  a  kingdom,  separate 
IW>m  Castile,  and  com^ised  nqt  onW  tho 
4  countries  above  named,  but  dso  SicBv 
and  Sardinia.  Afler  the  death  of  Ferm- 
•nand,  in  1516,  it  was  united  forever  with 
Castile;  but  the  Arragonian  provinces 
retained  their  privileges,  liberties  and. 
laws,  wBich  they  lost,  almost  entirely, 
after  the  Spanish  war  of  succession,  be- 
cause \hey  had  attached  themselves  firmlv 
to  Austria;  and  the  Bourtrans,  on  ascend- 
ing the  throne,  could  not  foi^ve  the  fidel- 
ity of  the  subjects  of  an  enemy.  The 
|>resent  province  of  A.  still  preserves  the 
title  of  a  kingdom.  It  is  bounded  N.  by 
the  Pyrenees,  N.  W.  by  Navarre,  W.  1^ 
Castile,  S.  by  Valencia,  and  E.  by  Cata- 
kmia.  It  contains  70  towns,  onfy  8  a£ 
which  are  considerable,  viz.,  Saragossa, 
Albarazin,  Balfaastro,  Caktaiud,  Dorocca, 
Jaca,  Tarapona  and  Teruel.  Pop.,  in 
1800^  658,690;  square  miles,  15^  A 
part  of  the  country  is  mountainous,  and 
the  soil  generally  productive,  but,  in  some 
pans,  ston^  or  sandy.  The  characteris- 
tics of  the  inhabitants  are  industry,  activ- 
ity, national  pride  and  courage. 
-  Arraion,  Arkaionmbnt.  To  arraiffn, 
is  to  call  the  prisoner  to  the  bar  of  Uie 
court,  to  answer  the  matter  charged 
upon  htm  in  the  indictment  It  .is  from 
the  Latin  ad  ratiomm  ponere ;  in  French, 
ad  remmy  or  a  rtm,  (See  Blackscoue's 
dm.  V.  4,  p.  622  and  note.) 

Arran  (the  ancient  Branding) ;  an  isl- 
and on  the  W.  coast  of  Scotknd,  in  the 
Frith  of  Clyde,  of  an  oval  farm,  20  miles 
in  length,  and,  where  broadest,  12  wide, 


oomtuninc  several  villages;  pop.,  6754; 
square  miles,  165.  The  ceptie  of  the  id- 
and  is  mountainous,  on  a  part  of  which, 
called  Goa^df  exceedingly  steq),  have 
been  found  topazes,  and  pebbles  capable  of 
reoetving  a  polish.  The  summit  of  Goat- 
field  is  5S65  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
There  are  sevend  lochs  and  rivers  v^)iere 
salOion  are  caught,  and  many  sorts  of  fish 
Sbound  on  the  coasts.  The  inhabitanis 
are  emplcy^  in  raising  cattle,  sheep  and 
goats..  The  climate  is  severe,  but  healthy. 
Ik)n.S^4'W.;  latSe^ST'N. 

Arran  Islaitds,  or  Soittb  Arrah  Isl- 
AUDs;  3  islands  near  the  western  codst  of 
Ireland;  in  the  Atlantic,  at  the  mouth  of 
Galway  bay,  extending  about  10  miles  in 
length,  fi:ora  N.  W.  to  S.  E.  Lon.9°30^ 
to#>42' W.;lat53^2'to53?8'N. 

Arras,  c^tal  of  the  depaitment  Paa 
4e  Calais^  on  the  navigable  river  Scarp, 
contains  20,000  inh^itants,  an  academy 
of  the  fine  arts,  and  many  manufactories 
of  t^iestry,  batdste,  laces,  &c  A.  is  the 
seat  of  a  bishop.  The  fortificadons  con- 
sist of  an  irreffular  wall,  guarded  by  K) 
partlv  detached  bastions,  sevend  ravelins 
and  iunettes,  two  hom-works,'and  a  cita- 
del, which  fbrqds a regularpentagon, with 
casemates,  bomb-proof.  These  fortifica- 
tions  were  im]^ved  or  laid  out  by*  Vau- 
ban.  Here  he  first  employed  his  tenail^ 
Ions.  The  eiU^  or  old  town,  is  separated 
firom  die  vtOe,  or  new  town,  by  a  wall  and 
ditch.  In  1640,  the  French,  under  the 
mar^als  Chaume,  Chatillon  and  Melle- 
raye  conouered  A.  In  1654,  the  Span- 
iards, unaer  Cond^  attempted  to  regain 
it  from  them ;  but  Turenne  attacked  the 
Spanish  hues,  took  them  by  storm,  and 
rescued  the  ^rtfess. 

Arrest  (fit>m  die  French  arrHer,  to 
stop)  is  the  apprehending  or  restraining 
oneV  person,  which,  in  civil  cases,  can 
take  place  legally  only  by  process  in  exe- 
cution of  the  command  of^  some  court  or 
ofiicere  of  justice ;  but,  in  criminal  cases, 
any  man  may  arrest  vrithout  warrant  or 
precept  Some  persons  are  privileged 
nxMn  arrests-ambassadors  and  their  do- 
mestic servants,  officers  of  courts  of  jus- 
tice, witnesses,  and  all  other  persons 
necessarily  attending  any  court  of  record 
upon  busmess,  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture, and,  in  Elngland,  peers  and  bishops 
likenrise. 

.  Arrridjbus,  or  Aridxus  ;  son  ofPhifip 
of  Wacedon  and  the  dancer  Philina,  con- 
sequently a  half-brother  of  Alexander, 
vrhom  he  also  nominally  succeeded  in  the 
government  When  he  was  deprived  of 
his  reason  by  poison  administered  by 
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Olympitts,  Perdiceas,  and,  after  him,  An- 
tipeter,  gove{ned  in  his  place.  After  a 
'  iKVninal  reign  of  6^  years,  he  was  put  to 
death,  with  his  wife,  Eurydice,  by  Olym- 
pias. 

Arria;  the  heroic  wife  of  Cffichia 
Partus,  who,  being^  suspected  of  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  emperor  Claudius^ 
was  ordered  to  destroy  himself  Per- 
ceiving hira  hesitate,  she  plunged  a  dag- 
'^  ger  into  her  breast,  and  presented  il  to 

her  husband  with  these  words  f   ^PaUy 
non  dolet^  (PsBtuSj  it  is  not  painflil). 

Ar&iait,  a  Greek  historian,  native  of 
Nicomcdia,  flourished  in  the  2d  century,^ 
under  ^e  emperors  Adrian  and  the  Aa- 
tonines.  He  was  first  a  priestof  Ceres.; 
but,  at  Rome,  he  became  a  disciple  of 
Epictetu&  He  was  honored  with, the 
citizenship  of  Kome>  and  appointed  pre- 
fect of  <^padocia  b^  the  emperor  Adri- 
an, who  patronised  him  on  account  of  his 
Jcaminff.  In  this  capacity,  he  distin- 
guished lUmself  in  the  \var  against  the 
ilossagetse,  and  was  afterwards  advomced 
to  the  senatorial,  and  even  consular  dig- 
nltie>^  Like  Xcnophon,  he  uhited  tbe 
literary  with  the  military  character.  No 
less  than  seven  of  the  epistles  of  Phny 
.  the  younger  are  addressed  to  A.  His  his- 
torical writings  are  numerous;  but  of 
these,  with  tlie  exception  of  some  frag- 
ments in  Photlus^  only  2  remain.  The 
first  is  composed  of  7  books  on  the  expe- 
dition of  Alexander,  which,,  being  princi- 
pally compiled  fiom  the  memoirs  of  Ptol- 
emy Lagus  and  Aristobujus,  who  both 
served  under  that  king,  are  deemed  pro- 
pordonabiy  valuable.  To  this  work  is 
added  a  book  on  the  aflairs  of  India, 
which  pursues  the  I^istoiy  of  Alexander, 
but  is  not  deemed  of  equal  authority  with 
the  fi>rmer.  An  epistle  firom  A.  jto  Adrian 
is  also  extant,  entitled,  Perwlus  PonH 
Eiucimf  probably  written  whue  he  was 
pcefeot  of  Cappadocia.  There  are,  be- 
sidi's,  under  the  name  of  A.,  a  Treatise  on 
Tactics;  a  Periplus  of  the  Red  Sea,  of 
which  the  autliority  is  doubtful ;  and  his 
Enchiridion,  an  excellent  moral  treati^ 
i'ontaining  the  discourses  of  Epictetus. 
The  best  editions  of  A.  are  that  of  Gro- 
novius,  Greek  and  Latin,  1704,  folio ;  of 
Raphelius,  iQrcek  and  Latin,  Amsterdam, 
1750,  8vo.;  and  of  Schneider,  Leipsic, 
17^8.  '  Of  his  Enchiridion,  the  most  val- 
uable edition  is  that  of  Upton,  Loudon,  2 
vols.,  4to.,  1730.  The  Expedition  of  Al- 
exander has  been  translated  into  English 
by  I^>oke,  in  2  vols^  8vo.,  London,  1729. 

Arrigui,  duke  of  Padua ;  one  of  tliose 
who  were  banished  from  France,  by  the 


royal  decree  of  July  94, 1815.  He  ^ 
nadve  of  Corsica,  and  related  to^Uie  fiun- 
ily  of  Booi^mrte.  He  distingiuBhed  him- 
self as  coTonel  at  Austerlkz  luid  Wagrun, 
and,  after  1812,  as  general  of  divisioii  in 
many  battles ;  e.  g.,  at  Leipsic,  in  1813, 
and  at  the  defence  of  the  pass  of  Nqgent, 
in  1814.  After  the  return  of  NapoleoB 
ftx>m  Elba,  1815,  he  was  sent  to  cSoraica, 
as  commissioner  extraordinary,  to  rcstoie 
every  thins  to  its  former  condition,  and 
received  the  dignity  of  peer.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  devoted  partisans  of  the 
emperor,  and  e^^eeuted  his  severe  com- 
mands in  the  harshest  manner.  In  the 
beginnmg  of  the  caro{MJgn  of  1810,  he 
declared  Leipsic  in  a  state  of  siege,  and 
compelled  all  the  citizens  to  arm  them- 
8elve8^-«  measure  as  usekas  as  it  was 
bMcdensome.  Foumier's  attack  on  the 
corps  of  Ltitzow,  at  Kitzen,  June  17, 
181S,  was  also  the  work  of  A.  He  lived 
in  Lombardy  until  recalled  fi*om  exile 
by  the  ordinance  of  Nov.  19, 182a 

ARR09A.    (See  .^robcu) 

Arrowroot  is  a  kind  of  starch  manu- 
factured fix)m  the  roots  of  a  plant,  the 
maranta  arundinacea,  which  is  cultivated 
in  gardens  both  in  the  Ealt  and  West 
Indies:  It  is  about  2  feet  in  height ;  has 
broad,'  pointed,  and  somewhat  iiaiiy 
leaves ;  bears  snoall,  white  ftowets  in  clue- 
ters,  and  globular  firuit  of  the  size  of  cur- 
rants. The  stairch  or  powder  of  the 
arrowroot  is  obtained  bv  the  following 
process : — ^The  roots  are  dug  when  a  year 
old,  and  well  washed,  and  beaten  in  deep 
wooden  mortars  till  they  are  reduced  to  a 
inilkv  pulp.  This  is  well  washed  again 
in  clear  wc^,  and  the  fibrous  parts, 
which  are  found  among  it,  are  carefUli^ 
separated,  and  thrown  away.  It  is  next 
passed  through  a  sieve  or  coa»e  doth, 
and  suffered  to  stand  for  some  time,  till 
the  starch  has  setded  to  the  bottom.  Tho 
water  is  then  drawn  oft^  and  the  white 
residue  is  agun  washed ;  after  which  the 
water  is  entirely  drained  of^  and  the 
pulp,  when  dried  in  the  sun,  is  fbuhd  to 
he  an  extremely  pure  starch,  which,  when 
reduced  to  powder,  is  the  carowro^  of 
commerce.  There  is  no  vegetable,  if  wo  • 
except,  perhaps,  the  salep  or  orchis  root, 
which  yields  so  lai^  a  proportion  of 
nutritious  mucilage  as  this.  As  an  article 
of  diet'  for  childj^  and  invalids,  it  is  in- 
valuable, more  especially  in  aU  forms  of 
bowel  complaints.  Owing*  to  the  great 
demand  for  it,  it  has  been  much  adulter- 
ated, and  care  is  required  in  the  selectioD 
of  it.  The  purest  is  the  Jamaica  or  Ber- 
muda arrovnrooL    A  very  cheap  and  tol- 
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arable  sulwdtute  tor  thU  article  may  be 
found  in  the  starob  obtained  fiom  the 
potato  (see  Pottdo),  which  cannot  be  too 
highly  leconunenaed. 

AmRowiMiTfl,  Aaron ;  hydro^pherto 
the  king  of  Great  Britain^  distuigaiahed 
as  a  constructor  of  maps  and  cbaits.  Be 
publ»bed  a  New  General  Atlas,  4to^  1817, 
to  accompany  the  Edinburgh  Gazetteer. 
He  has  also  published  a  great  number  of 
maps  and  charts.    . 

Arscbin  (of  TurkUh  origmj ;  a  Russian 
•measure  of  length.  3  arsehins  make  7 
English  feet;  1500  arsehins,  1  werst 
Every  anchin  is  divided  into  4  paitB,  call- 
ed fuarten  or  spam^  and  every  ^juarter 
into  4  werschecks,  a.  315^  Paris  hnes.^ — 
It  is  also  a  Ciiinese  n^easure.  1  Chi- 
nese arschin  ss302  Pans  Hues. 

AasKific  is  a  metal  of  very  common 
occurrence,  being  found  iti  combination 
with  nearly  all  of  the  metals  in  their  native 
ores.  It  is  of  a  bluish- white  color,  readily 
becoming  tarnished  on  exposure  to  air,, 
first  changing  to  yellow,  and  finalfy  to 
black.  In  hardness,  it  equals  copper,  is 
extremely  brittle,  and  is  the  most  voli^ile 
of  all  metals,  be^nnlDg  to  subhme  before 
it  melts.  Its  specific  mvity  is  5.736.  It 
bums  with  a  blue  name  and  a  while 
smoke,  emitting  a  strong  smell  of  garlic 
It  commonly  bears  the  name  'of  black 
anemcy  and  is  prepared  from  the  white 
arsenic  of  commerce,  by  heating  this  sub- 
stance with  caj^naceouB  matter,  and 
alloiyiuff  the  volatile  arsenic  to  condense 
in  an  aa^ininff  vessel.  Arsenical  pyrites, 
a  very  abundant  natural  substance,  is 
also  advantageously  used  in  the  prqMira- 
don  of  arsenic,  in  which  case  iron  filings 
and  lime  are  added,  to  engage  the  sul- 
phur, and  prevent  its  sublimation  along 
with,  the  arsenic  Native  arsenic  has 
been  found  in  the  veins  of  primitive  rocks 
in  several  countries,  but  in  small  quanti- 
ties, and  generally  alloyed  by  the  pres- 
ence of  iron,  silver  or  sold.  This  metal 
is  used  in  metallic  combinaltons,  when  a 
white  color  is  desired.  With  oxygen, 
arsenic  forms  two  compounds,  bodi  ef  . 
which,  fit>m  their  property  of  oomhining 
with  alkaline  and  earthy  bases,  are  called 
mcids.  The  arsenous  acid,  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  two,  is  the  white  arsenic  of 
the  shops.  It  is  usually  seen  in  white, 
glassy,  translucent  masses,  to  which  form 
it  is  reduced  by  fusion  from  a  powdery 
state.  It  is  one  of  the  most  virulent  poi- 
sons known,  not  only  when  taken  into  the 
stomach,  but  when  applied  to  a  wound,  or 
even  when  its  vapor  b  inspired.  It  is 
iiHUid  native  in  small  quantities,  but  ia 
34» 


obtained  for  use  fimn  the  roasdng  of  sev- 
eral ores,  particularly  fiom  th^t  of  cobak 
and  arsenical  pyrites.  T&e  araenoiM  acid 
is  condensed  in  long;  horizontal  chimneys, 
leading  fiom  the  furnaces  where  these 
c^rstions  are  conducted,  and  usually 
requures  a  second  sublimation,  with  thie 
addition  of  a  little  potash,  to  deprive  it  of 
any  sulphnr  it  may  contain.  Its  manu- 
fiicture  has  been  chiefly  confined  to  Bo- 
hemia and  Hungary.  Persons  brought  up 
fipom  their  youm  in  the  works  live  not 
longer  than  to  the  age  of  30  or  35  years. 
Knowing  die  deleterious  nature  of*^  their 
occupation,  they  are  so  careless,  that  we 
have  seen  them  cleaning  their  plates  &€. 
in  wells,  over  which  fi  skull  was  painted, 
to  warn  evei^  body  that  the  Water  con- 
tained arsemc  Beeidee  its  use  in  medi- 
cine, and  as  a  ratsbane,  it  is  much  employ- 
ed as  a  cheap  and  powerful  fiux  for  glass ; 
but,  when  too  much  is  added,  it  is  apt  to 
render  the  glass  opacjue,  and  unsafe  for 
domestio  use  Arsenite  of  potash,  min- 
gled wi^  sulphate,  of  copper,  afibrds  an 
apple-green  precipitate^  called  S(Aede*$ 
greeur  which,  when  dried  and  levicated, 
rorms  a  beautiful  pigment  Withsu4>hur, 
arsenic  forms  likewise  2  definite  com- 
pounds— ^the  realgar  and  orpiment  The 
former  of  these  contains  the  smallest  pro- 
portion of  sulphur,  and  is  red;  the  latter 
IS  yeUow.  They  are  both  found  native  in 
many  countries,  but  thebr  supply  in  com- 
merce depends  upon  their  artificial  man- 
ufiicture.  This  is  done  by  distilling  a 
mixture  of  arsenical  pyrites  and  iron  py- 
rites, or  of  white  arsenic  and  rough  brim- 
stone. Realgar  or  orpiment  is  obtained 
as  the  proportion  of  sulphur  employed  is 
greater  or  less.  These  compounds  afford 
valuable  pigments  to  the  pamter. 

AmsHlN.    (See  Jirfckm,) 

Arsi  i«oc ;  the  sister  and  wife  of  Ptolemy 
PhiladelpbuB,  worshipped,  after  her  death, 
under  the  name  of  Vmua  ZephfriHa. — ^A 
dau^ler  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  who  married 
Lysimachus,  king  of  Afitcedoni&  After 
her  husband^  death,  Cerauniis,  her  own 
brother,  married  her,  and  ascended  the 
throne  of  Macedonia.  He  previously  mur- 
dered Lysimachus  and  Phihp,  the  sons 
of  A.  by  Lysimachus,  in  their  mother's 
arms.  A.  was,  some  timie  after,  banished 
into  Samothrace. — ^A  younger  daughter 
of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  sister  to  Cleopatra. 
Antony  despatched  her  to  giun  the  good 
graces  of  her  sister.— -The  wife  of  a  king 
of  Cyrene,  who  committed  adiihery  with 
her  son-in-law. — A  daughter  of  Lysima- 
chus. 

Aunrofi;  the  aneie&tnameoffevefBl 
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places  in  Egypt  and  other  countries.—!. 
A  town  of  Egypt  not  far  from  the  modem 
Suez.— 2.  A  town  of  Egypt,  ^V.  of  tiie 
Nile,  above  Memphis,  and  N.  of  Ptol- 
emais.  It  was  called  the  city  qf  the  croc- 
odileSy  because  the  animal  was  worshipped 
tlicre,  and  reared  by  the  inhabitants  in  the 
U(Ughboring  lakes.  It  is  now  cidled  Fai- 
oum.—S.  A  port^of  the  Red  sea,  near  its 
entrance,  sometimes  called  Berentce,—^ 
On  the  Red  sea,  farther  N. — 5.  In  Africa, 
in  the  Cyrenaica,  between  Leptis  and 
Ptolemais.— 6.  IbCcBlosyria. — 7.  In  Syria. 
—8.  InCilicia. — 9.  In  it^tolia,nearCano- 
pa.— 10.  A  name  of  the  city  of  Ephesus, 
— U.  In  Cyprus,  between  old  and  new 
P^bos. — 12.  On  the  northern  coast  of 
Cyprus,  near  the  promontory  of  Acamas» 
— 13.  On  tlie  eastern  coast  of  tlie  same 
inland,  near  Salamis. — 14  An  ii^land 
town,  also,  of  Cyprus. 

Absis.    (See  Ithytkm.) 

Arson,  in  law ;  the  act  of  wilfully  set- 
ting fire  to  a  house,  or  other  property,  be- 
longuig  to  others.  Tliis  crime,  by  the 
law  of  England,  is. punishd:>le  with  death. 
If  a  man  sets  fire  to  his  own  houses  the 
act  is  puni^balile  by  fine,  imprisonment, 
or  setting  in  tlie  pillory.'  In  the  U.  States 
of  America,  there  is  some  difference  in 
the  dcffree  of  punialiment, provided  by  tlie 
Ia\vs  of  the  different  states.  In  Massachu- 
setts, setting  fire  to  a  dwelling-house,  in 
the  night  time,  is  punishable  with  death  ; 
in  the  day  time,  with  hard  labor  for  life. 
For  burning  buildiugs  not  dwelling-houses, 
the  punishment,  though  severe,  is  milder. 
In  New  Ilampshiro,  the  law  is  very  simi- 
lar. In  New  York,  setting  fiie  to  an  in- 
1  labitcd  dwelling-hou.^  is  punishable  with 
death  ;  to  an  uninhabitea  building,  with 
imprisonment  In  Kentucky,  arson  is 
punishable  w'ah  imprisonment  in  the  peni- 
tentiary. In  ^11  tlie  states,  it  is  treated,  of 
course,  aS  an  oiTcnc^e  of  the  blackest  char- 
acter. 

Art.  (See  Arts.) — Art,  schools  of 
(See  Painlingy  Scidpturt,  Sz,cA 

Art^,  or  Larta  ;  a  .gulf,  river  and 
town  of  Eucopcan  Tm-key,  in  Albania. 
The  town  is  situated  on  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  about  20  miles  N.  E.  of  Pre- 
vesa,  and  about  300  W.  N.  W.  of  Con- 
stantuiople.  The  immber  of  inliabitants 
amouuUul  to  GOOO,  before  tlio  late  revolu- 
tion. Ix)n.  21°  8'  E. ;  kt.  :]a«  SO'  N.  In 
1822,  a  battle  was  here  fought,  between 
the  Greeks  and  Turks,  in  which  llie  for- 
mer abandoned  the  PhiUiellenes.  who, 
almost  without  exception,  were  killed. 

Artaxerxes  *,  the  name  of  several 
Persian  kings.—!.  Artaxerxes,  suruamcd 


Lfmgimanus,  on'  account  of  his  loor 
arms,  the  second  son  of  Xerxes,  escaped 
fiom  Artabanus  and  the  other  con^u«- 
tors,  who  had  murdered  his  father,  and 
elder  brother  Darius,  and,  464  R  C, 
ascended  the  thnme.  He  subjected  the 
rebeUious  Egyptians,  tenninated  tlie  war 
with  Athens,  by  granting  fiieedom  to  the 
Gi^eek  cities  of  Asia,  governed  his  sub- 
jects in  peace,  and  died  B.  C.  425.  He 
was  favprable  to  the  Jews,  and  is  thought 
to  be  the  Ahasuerus  of  scripture. — ^2.  Ar- 
taxerxes, sumamed  Mntmonj  from  his 
Strong  memory,  followed  his  father  Da- 
rius n,  in  the  ^ear  405  B.C.  After  hav- 
ing vanquished  his  brother  Cyrus  (q.  v.), 
he  made  war  on  tlie  Spartans,  who  had 
assisted  his  enemy,  •and  fbrced  them  to 
abandon  the  Greek  cities  and  islands  of 
Asia'  to  the  Persians.  He  &vored  the 
Athenians,  and  endeavored  to  foment  dis- 
sensions Amon^  the  Greeks.  He  was  kill- 
ed, in  361,  by  his  son  Ochus,  who  succeed- 
ed him  imder  the  name  of— 3.  Artaxerxes 
Ochus.  After  having  subjected  the  Phcp- 
nicians  and  Egyptians,  and  displayed  great 
cruelty  in  hoth  countries  (in  Egypt,  he  had 
Apis  slaughtered,  and  served  up  at  his  ta- 
ble), he  was  poisoned  by  his  general  Bago- 
as,  who  threw  his  body  to  the  cats,  and  bad 
sabre-handles  made  of  his  bones. 

Artemidorcs,  called  th6  DaUHanj  finom 
the  birth-place  of  his  mother,  a  small 
city  of  Lydia,  was  a  Greek  writer  at  Epli- 
esus,  in  the  2d  century  after  Christ  He 
occupied  himself^  prmcipally,  with  the 
interpretation  of  <hreams.  We  Btill  have 
two  of  his  writings  on  this  subject,  which 
are  particulariy  deserving  of  the  notice  of 
philologists,  on  accotmt  of  the  informa- 
tion they  contain  relative  to  ancient  rites 
and  eustoms.  The  latest  critice)  edition 
is  that  of  Reifl^  Leipsic,  1805. 

Artemis.    (See  J}i<mou) 

A&TEMnnA. ;  queen  of  Caria,  sister  and 
wife  of  Mausolus,  whose  death  she  la- 
mented in  the  most  teiMler  manner,  and 
to  whom  she  erected,  in  her  capital,  Hali- 
camassus,  a  monument,  which  was  reck- 
oned among  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
world.  The  principal  architects  of  Greece 
labored  on  it.  Bryaxis,  Scopes,  Leocfaa- 
res  and  Timotheus  made  the  decorations 
on  tlie  four  sides  of  the  edifice ;  Pythccv 
the  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses,  which 
adorned  the  conical  top.  Vitruvius  thought 
that  Praxiteles  was  also  employed  on  it. 
Aflor  the  death  of  A.,  the  artists  finished 
it  without  any  compensation,  that  they 
might  not  be  deprived  of  the  honor  of  their 
labor.  It  was  an  oblong  square,  411  (het 
in  compass,  and  130  ibet  high.    The  priiK 
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eipal  ade  was  adorned  with  86  coluhuM, 
and  24  steps  led  to  the  entrance.  A.  died, 
soon  after,  her  husband,  in  the  monument 
which  she  had  erected  to  him^  ^1  B.  C. 
— Another  A.,  queen  of  Hahcamassus, 
accompanied  Xerxes  on  his  expedition 
against  Greece,  and  distinguished  herself, 
m.  the  battle  of  Salamts  (480  B.  C),  by 
her  determined  boldness.      » 

Artemisium,  in  ancient  geography ;  a 
promontory  of  Eubcea,  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  island,  which  is.  famous  for 
the  great  naval  victory,  ^gamed  in  its 
neighborhood)  by  the  (irecians,  over 
Xerxes.    .  •  . 

Artemon  ;  a  heretical  teacher,  of  the 
3d  century,  who  denied  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  and  declared  hun  to  be  a  mere 
ipan^  of  rare  virtue.  He  lived  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Rome*  His  adherents,  the  Arte? 
mohites,  seem  to  have  spread,  also,  to  . 
Syria.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  3d  cen* 
tury,  they  were  confounded  with  x»ther 
opponents  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
(See  ^ntitrinUari€m8^  Samuel  CceH  ap* 
peared,  in  1726,  under  the  name  Jbiemo- 
fwusj  as  an  antagonist  of  the  same  doe- 
trine. 

Artert.    (See  Ehod-wsseL) 

ARTHRiTi8?from  dpBpopt  a  joiflt) ;  any  dis- 
lemper  that  anects  the  joints,  but  the  gout 
particularly.  (See  Gout,) — MhritUplatui^ 
teOj  arthritis  vaga^  the  vrandering  gout 

Arthur,  or  Artus  ;  prince  of  the  Si- 
lures,  in  the  ^h  century ;  an  ancient  Brit- 
ish hero,  whose  story  has  been  the  theme 
of  much  romantic  ^tion.  He  was,  says 
Gcoflrey  of  Monmouth,  who  probably 
followed  the  chronicle  Brut  d^Jrn^lderrt^ 
the  fiuit  of  an  adulterous  connexion  be- 
tween the  princess  Igema,  of  Cornwall, 
and  Uther,  the  pendragon  or  chief 
commander  of  the  Britons.  He  was 
bom  about  501.  In  516^  he  succeeded 
his  father  in  the  office  of  general,  and 
performed  those  heroic  deeds  against  the 
»axons,  Scots  and  Picts,  which  have 
made  him  so  celebrated.  He  malrried 
the  celebrated  Guenever,  or  Ginevra,  be- 
longing to  the  family  of  the  duKes  of 
Cornwall;  established  the  famous  order 
<x€  the  round  table ;  and  reigned,  surround- 
ed by  a  splendid  court,  13  years,  in  peace. 
Afler  this,  as  the  poets  relate,  he  con- 
quered Denmark,  Norway  and  France, 
slew  the  giants  of  Spain,  and  went  to 
Rome.  From  thence  he  is  said  to  have 
hastened  home,  on  account  of  the  &ith- 
lessness  of  his  wife,  and  Modred,  his 
nephew.  Who  carried  on  an  adulterous 
intercourse,  and  stirred  up  his  subjects  to 
rebellion;  to  have  8u|>dued  the  ribels, 


but  to  have  died,  in  consequence  of  hjB 
wounds,  in  542,  on  theislanq  of  Avalon^ 
where  it  is  pretended  that  his  crave  was 
found,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IL  Hume 
thinks  thajt  the  story  of  Arthur  has  some 
foundation  in  fact. 

Arthur's  Scat;  a  high  hill  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Edinburgh,  said  to  have 
been  so  denominated  from  a  tradition  that 
king  Arthur  surveyed  the  country  from 
its  summit,  and  defeated  the  Saxons  in  its 
neighborhood.  The  highest  point  is 
nearly  700  feet  from  the  base.  From 
hence  may  be  seen  the  German  ocean, 
the  whole  course  of  the  Forth,  the  disumt 
Grampians,  a  large  portion  of  the  most 
populous  and  best  cultivated  part  of 
Scotland,  including  the  picturesque  city 
of  Edinburgh  and  its  castle.  The  view 
is  a  most  beautiful  one. 

Artichoke.  The  artichoke  (tyiutra 
scolymus)  is  a  wcll-'known  plant,  which  is 
cultivated  in  Europe  chiefly  for  culinary 
piu-poses.  This  pmnt  was  cultivated  in 
England  as  eariy  as  the  year  1580.  The 
parts  that  are  eat^n  are  the  receptacle  of 
the  flower,  which  is  called  the  hottom^ 
and  a  fleshy  substance  on  the. scales  of 
the  calyx.  The  choke  consists  of  the 
unopened  florets  and  the  bristles  that 
separate  .them  from  each  other.  These 
stand  upon  the  receptacle,  and  must  be 
cleared  liway  before  the  bottom  can  be 
eaten.  Its  name  imdoubtedly  arose  from 
a  notion,  that  any  one,  unlucky  enough  to 
get  it  into  his  throat,  must  certainly  be 
choked. — In  England,  artichokes  are  gen-  ' 
erally  boiled  f)lain,  aud  eaten  with  melted 
butter  and  pepper^  and  are  considered 
both  wholesome  and  nutritious.  The 
bottoms  are  sometimes  stewed,  boiled  in 
milk,  or  added  to  ragouts,  French  pies 
and  other  highly-seasoned  dishes.  For 
wbter  use,  they  nyiy  be  slowly  dried  in 
an  oven,  and  kept  in  paper  bags,  in  a  dry 
place.  On  the  continent,  artichokes  are 
frequently  eaten  raw  with  salt  and  pep- 
per. :By  the  country  people  of  France, 
the  flowers  of  the  artichoke  are  some- 
times used  to  coagulate  milk,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  cheese.  The  leaves  and 
stalks  contain  a  bitter  juice,  which,  mixed 
with  an  equal  portion  of  white  wine,  has 
been  successfully  employed  in  the  euro 
of  dropsy,  wlien  other  remedies  have 
failed.  The  juice,  prepared  with  bismuth, 
ininarts  a  permanent  gold  color  to  wool. 
--The  JerusEklem  artichoke  is  a  somewhat 
potato-shaped  root,  produced  by  a  species 
of  sun-flower  (^uzn^Attf  tuberosw),  which 
grows  wild  in  several  parts  of^  South 
America.    This  plant  bears  single  stalky 
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which  are  frequently  8  or  9  feet  high,  and 
yellow  flowers,  much  smaller  than  those 
of  the  common  species.  So  extrem^ 
productive  are  these,  valuable  roots,  that 
oetween  70  and  SO  tons  weight  of  them 
are  said  to  have  been  obtained,  in  one 
season,  from  a  single  acre  of  ground. 
They  succeed  in  almost  every  soil ;  and, 
when  once  planted^  will  continue  to 
flourish  in  the  same  place,  witliom  requir- 
ing much  manure,  or  mUch  attention  to 
their  culture.  The  9eason  in  which  they 
are-  dug  up  for  use,  is  (torn  about  the 
iniddte  of  September  till  November,  when 
they  are  in  the  greatest  perfection.  Afl:er 
that,  they  may  oe  preserved  in  sand,  or 
under  cover,  for  the  winter.  The  roots 
are  generally  eaten  plainly  boiled,  but 
they  are  sometimes  served  at  tkble  with 
fricassee-sauce,  and  in  other  w^s.  Their 
flavor  is  so  nearly  like  that  ef  the  com- 
mon artichoke,  that  it  is  difficult  to  distin- 
guish one  from  the  other.  We  are  in* 
formed  that  Jerusalem  artichokes  are  a 
valuable  food  for  hogs  and  store  pigs  ; 
and  that,  if  waslied,  cut,  and  ground  in  a 
mill  simitar  to  an  apple-mill^  they^  may 
alsolie  ^ven  to  horses. 

Article  of  FXith  is  a  point  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  established  by  the  church. 
Hie  thirty-nine  articles  of  the  church  of 
England  were  founded,  for  the  most  part, 
upon  a  body  of  articles  compiled  and 
publkhed  in  the  reign.of  Edw.  VL  They 
were  first  passed  in  the  convocation,  and 
confirmed  by  royal  authority  in  1562, 
They  were  ratified  anew  in  1571,  and 
again  by  Charies  I.  To  thege  the  law 
requires  the  subscription  of  all  pei^ons 
ordained  to  be  deacons  or  priests  (13  Eliz. 
cap.  12) ;  of  all  dergymen,  inducted  to 
any  ecclesiastical  liWug  (by  the  same 
statute),  and  of  licensed  lecturers  and 
curates  (13  Eliz.  cap.  12  and  13,  and  14 
Ch.  n^  ciap.  4) ;  of  the  heads  of  colleges, 
of  chanceUors,  oflknals  and  commissanes, 
and  of  Bchoohnasters.  By  statute  Wm. 
in,  cap.  10,  dissenting  teachers  are  to 
subscribe  to  all  except  the  34th,  3Sth  and 
36th,  and  part  of  the  20th ;  and,  in  the 
case  of  Anabaptists,  except,  also,  part  of 
the  27th.  By  the  19th  Gea  III,  cap.  44, 
however,  dis^ting  preachers  need  only 
^fess,  in  writing,  to  be  Christians  and 
Protestants,  and  that  they  believe  the 
Scriptures  to  be  the  revealed  will  of  God ; 
and  school-masters  need  neither  sign  the 
articles  nor  such  professions. 

Artioas,  J. ;  a  native  of  Monte  Video, 
and  a  captain  in  the  royal  service  at  the 
opening  of  the  revolution  on  the  rio  de 
la  Plata.    In  1811,  he  applied  to  the  jimta 


of  Boenos  Ayres  for  assistance,  in  arms 
and  ammunition,  to  cndi)le  him  to  revo- 
lutionize the  Banda  Oriental,  then  gov- 
erned by  the  Spanish  c&ptain-general 
Elio.  The  iunta  sent  an  auxiliary  force, 
under  Kpndeau,  to  aid  him ;  and  they 
gained  a  signal  victory  over  the  royalista, 
at  Las  Piecuas,  in  May,  1811,  upon  which 
they  immediately  laid  nege  to  Monte  Vi- 
deo. The  siege  was  suspended,  by  agree- 
mentj  in  November^  but .  afterwards  re- 
sumed by  A.,  in  conjunction  with  several 
successive  genevals  from  Buenos  Ayres, 
until  the  ^rrison  capitulated  to  A.  an«l 
Alvear,  in  1814.  Meanwhile,  A.  had 
been  gradually  extending  his  influence, 
and  assuming  rank  as  chief  of  the  Banda 
Oriental.  Rondeau,  in  the  name  of  the 
jtmta,  assembled  a  convention  of  the 
people  of  this  di^ct,  for  the  purpose  of 
choosing  deputies  to  a  general  congresB^ 
and  appointing  a  governor.  .  A.  demanded 
that  the  electors  should  receive  directions 
fix>m  him ;  but,  the  latter  proceeding  in 
opposition  to  his  demand,  a  breach  en- 
sued. He  declared  the  convention  iDe- 
^l,  and  its  doings  void,  and  succeeded 
m  persuading  nearly  all  the  troops  fix>m 
the  Banda  Oriental  to  support  him,  and  to 
leave  the  Buenos  Avrean  army.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  the  director,  Pdsadas, 
declared  A.  a  traitor  and  an  outlaw,  and 
set  a  price  upon  his  head.  Tim  precipi- 
tate measure  served  u>  vf'idea  the  breach 
between  A.  and  the  government  of  Bue- 
nos A3rres,  and  greatly  strengthened  his 
power  in  the  BanoaOrientaL  ne  claimed 
that  possession  of  Monte  Video  should  Ife 
given  to  him  as  political  chief;  and,  hav- 
mg  attacked  and  defeated  colonel  Soler, 
who  had  been  appointed  governor  of  the 
citv,  he  entered  it  in  triumph,  and  thus 
held  complete  control  Over  the  whole 
Banda  Oriental  Extending  his  views 
&rther,  he  marched,  in  1815,  against  the 
province  of  Santa  Fe,  which  declared  in 
his  favor.  General  Viana  and  colonel 
Alvarez  being  sent  against  him  by  the 
existing  director,  Alvear,  with  a  body  of 
2000  men,  Alvarez  united  with  A.,  and 
arrested  Viana,  being  actuated  by  dislike 
of  the  director,  Alvear,  whose  adm'mis- 
tration  was  unpopular.  Attempts  were 
afterwards  made  against  A.  without  suc- 
cess, and,  at  lengUi,  m  181G,  Pueyrcdon 
being  placed  at  ttie  head  of  the  govern- 
ment, conciliatory  measures  were  resorted 
to,  with  OS  little  success,  to  induce  him  to 
listen  to  terms  of  accommodation,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  threatened  inva«on  of  the 
Banda  Oriental  by  the  Portuguese.  A 
treaty  was,  at  that  time,  concluded  by 
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commiaHlcfiierB  app<MDted  on  the  part  of 
Pueyredon  and  of  A. ;  but  the  people  of  the 
Banda  Oriental  refused  to  ntxfy  k,  insti- 
gated, it  was  said,  by  A.  bimBelL  A.  con- 
tinued to  maintain  his  independence.  In 
Dec  1816,  general  Lecor  invaded  the 
Banda  Oriental  with  a  Portugese  aqny, 
which  A.  could  not  withstand  in  the  open 
field.  Accordingly,  he  evacuated  Monte 
Video,  which  was  entered  by  Lecor,  Jan. 
19th,  1817,  and  permanently  retained  by 
the  government  of  Brazil.  Subsequently,, 
the  defeat  of  La  Torre,  a  general  of  the 
Banda  Oriental,  at  Anayo  de  los  Catala- 
nos,  increatied  the  difficulties  of  this  ter- 
rit(ny.  A.  was  compelled  to  have  recourse 
to  a  guerilla  warfare,  wherein  he  and  Ri- 
vera, one  of  his  adherents,  were  gready 
d^Bdnguished,  and  inflicted  serious  losses 
upon  Lecor.  At  this  period,  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  desired  a  reunion 
with  Buenos  Ayres,  as  the  only  means  of 
successfully  resisting  the  Portuguese.  But 
the  intrigues  and  influence  of  A.  prevent- 
ed this,  and  the  time  for  accommodation 
nassed  away.  A.  even  sent  an  abusive 
letter  to  the  director,  and  attacked  and 
deibated  a  detachment  of  troops  under 
Kontes  de  Oca,  and  another  under  Bal- 
carce,  which  had  been  ordered  to  march 
into  the  province  of  Entre  Rios,  and  to 
secure  Santa  Fe  agmnst  the  Portuguese. 
He  continued  to  wage  war  against  his  in- 
Taders,  with  undaunted  resolution,  with- 
out any  aseostance  from  the  government 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  was  accused, 
&lBe\y,  no  doubt,  of  secredy  aiding  the 
Brazilians,  in  order  to  destroy  him.  But, 
in  1820,  the  power  of  A.  was  com- 
pletely broken,  he  being  defeated  with 
the  lo9S  of  nearly  all  his  army ;'  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  Ramirez,  the  chief 
of  Entre  Rios,  became  his  enemy,  and 
compelled  him  to  fly  into  Paraguay.  Of 
bis  subsequent  fiue  little  is  known.  (See 
Banda  Ori^iiol.) 

Artillbrt  signifies  all  sorts  of  great 
guns  or  cannon,  mortars,  howitzers,  pe- 
tards, &C.,  together  with  a(l  the  appara- 
tus and  stores  thereto  belonging,  which 
are  taken  into  the  field,  and  used  for  be- 
flie^^  and  defending  fortified  places. 
It  signifies  also  the  science  of  artillery  or 
gunnery  (q.  v.),  which,  orig^inally,  was  not 
separated  from  military  engineering.  The 
class  of  arms  called  artUUrv  has  always 
been  the  suliject  of  scientific  catculaticMi, 
more  than  any  other  species,  as  the  Ital- 
ian word  artty  in  its  name,  seems  to  indi- 
cate. The  same  name  is  also  given  to 
the  troops  b^  whom  these  arms  are  served, 
|be  men  bung,  in  fiict,  subsidiaiy  to  the 


instruments.  The  other  pordons  of  tm 
army  are  itrmed  men,  whue  the  ardfleiy 
consists  of  vumntd  arms.  The  history, 
&c^  of  artillery  in  the  diflerent  countries, 
wiU  be  given  under  the  head  of  Qvmnenf, 
— ^^rUUery,  park  of,  is  the  place  appointed 
by  the  general  of  an  afmy  to  encamp  tha 
train  of  artillery,  with  the  apparatus,  am- 
munition, &c.,  as  well  as  the  battalion  ^ 
pointed  for  its  service  and  defence.  Strict 
order  ai\d  a  convenient  arrangement  for 
breaking  up,  &.C.,  are  very  important  in 
encampmff  a  paric  of  ardilery. — fHM  or- 
tiUery  m  distinguished  fix>m  artiOer^  ibr 
defence  or  b^eging. — Fhfing  amUery 
consists  of  light  pieces,  with  aceommoda- 
doqs  for  the  ardllerists,  so  that  the  whole 
can  move  quickly  in  batde.  In  soma 
armies,  the  mounted  artillery,  also,  is 
called  Vfytng*  artillery.  .  (See,. also,  .^mu' 
sttUj  Cannon,  &c) 

Artois  ;  a  former  province  of  FVano(% 
anciendy  one  of  the  17  provinces  of  the 
Netherlands.  It  was  bounded  on  the 
S.  and  W.  by  Picardy,  on  the  E.  by  Hai- 
nauh,  and  on  the  N.  by  Flanders.  A. 
always  wss  accounted  very  productive. 
It  was  75  miles  in  length,  and  36  ia 
breaddL  It  is  now  incliMcd  in  the  .de- 
partments of  Pas  de  Calais,  Somme, 
and  Nord.  (For  comte  d'Artois,  see 
ChmUa  X.) 

Artottrites  (from  Jpros,  bread,  and  rw^, 
cheese);  a  sect,  in  the  2d  century,  in  Gala- 
tia,  which  used  bread  and  cheese  in  the 
eucharist,  because,  they  said,  the  first 
men  offered  not  onty  the  firuits  of  the 
earth,  but  of  their  flocks  toa  They  ad- 
mitted females  to  the  priesthood,  and 
even  to  the  dignity  of  bishops. 

Arts  (fixmi  the  Latin  orflr);  in  the  most 
general  sense  of  the  word,  any  acquired 
skill  As  the  fine  arts,  in  early  dmes, 
were  not  distincdv  separated  from  the 
merely  usefid  arts  (sior  even  from  the  sci- 
encesj,  and  as  there  is,  in  fact,  much  diffi- 
culty in  drawing  the  Une,  in  many  cases, 
one  word  is  us^,  in  most  languages,  for 
both,  and  an  epithet  is  necessary  to  disdn- 
guiahthem;  in  some  languages,  however, 
c.  g.,  the  €rerman,they  are  distinguished  by 
two  very  different  words.  The  ancients 
divided  the  arts  into  lihtrcH  arts  (arUs  Itbe- 
raUs,  ingenwt,  haruB)  and  servile  arts  (<irfe« 
servUeay  Under  ine  latter  were  com- 
prehended the  mechanical  arts,  because 
they,  were  practised  only  by  slaves.  The 
former  ones  were  such  as  were  thou^t 
becoming  to  fireemen.  The  name  nr- 
tiU  arts  was  lost  as  soon  as  fiieemeo 
began  t6  practise  them,  but  the  name  of 
liUral  arts  was  retained.    The  fbllowiiif 
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seveB  were  usuaUy  called  by  this  name : 
grammar,  dialectics,  rhetoric,  muoc,  aritii^ 
metic,  geometiy  and  astreoemy)  according 
to  the  well-known  veracf— 
Orem,  loqaitoT;  Diou  verfaa  docet,  Rhe.  vert>a 

miiMstrat, 
Jfitf.  caoit,  Ar,  munerat,  Cfe.  pooderat.  As*  coUt 
astra. 

This  a^ii^ward  and  illogical  diviaon  gobt 
tinues  in  many  Calbolic  schools,  where  the 
different  clasaes  are  auanged  according  to 
it  In  modem  times,  we  divide'  arts  into 
Jme  and  useful  or  medumioal  arts,  com^ 
pri^ng  ipder  the  fonner  alt  those,  the  di* 
rect  oogect  of  which  is  not  utility,  as  poe- 
try, music,  architecture,  painting,  sculp- 
ture, &c.  If  we  speak  of  the  fine  aits 
amply,  not  in  oontradisdnction  to  the  use- 
ful arts,  we  generalhr  intend  only  architec- 
ture, painting,  sculpture  and  engravinig, 
with  their  subdivisions.  (For  the  history 
and  description  of  each  of  the  fine  arts, 
see  the' reject! ve  articles.) — ^The  mechan- 
ical arts,  as  we  have  said,  were  practiced, 
among  theancients,  by  slaves  or  by  women, 
many  things  of  the  first  necessity  being,  of 
course,  manuftctured  in  the  house.  Re- 
finement, however,  in  the  course  of  time, 
made  more  skill  necessary,  in  scftne 
bnmches  of  manuftcture,  than  is  general- 
ly to  be  .expected  finom  women  or  slave& 
Thus  we  nnd,  in  the  middle  ages,  up  to 
the  10th  <^entury,  besides  the  daves  or 
bondsmen,  ine  persons  practising  the 
usefiil  arts.  From  that  time,  however,  it 
seems  that  mechanical  arts  were  carried 
on  only  1^  fipeedmen,  or  nuns  and  monks, 
who  woiked  both  for  themselves  and  oth- 
ers. When  the  cities  grew  up,  and  their 
number  and  population  rapidly  increased, 
one  of  the  immense  changes  which  his- 
toiy  shows  to  have  sprung  fifom  them, 
was  the  elevation  of  the  mechanical  arts. 
It  was  tiow  esteemed  honorable  to  be  a 
skiifiil  mechanic.  In  many  instances, 
too,  they  became  blended  with  the  fine 
arts,  and  the  names  of  several  workmen 
have  been  handed  down  tovs,  with  a 
reputation  akin  to  that' of  arti^As;  eg., 
Benvenuto  Cellkii,  Peter  Fischer.  (See 
Corporation.) 

AauNDELiAN  Mabbles  ;  a  series  of  an- 
cient sculptured  marbles,  discovered  by 
William  Petty,  who  explored  tlie  ruins  of 
Greece,  9t  the  expense  of  and  for  Thomas 
Howard,  eari  of  Arundel,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  James  and  Charles  I,  and  devoted 
a  large  portion  of  his  fortune  to  the  collec- 
tion of  monuments  illustrative  of  the  arts, 
and  of  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
These  marbles,  named  in  honor  of  their 
purchaser,  arrived  in   En^and,  in  the 


year  10S7,  with  many  st&tues,  bom, 
sarcophagi,  &«.  John  Selden  published 
some  of  the  inscriptions,  which  he  thought 
most  interestM^^  under  the  title,  of  JHbr^ 
$$Mra  ^Anmddtanoy  4to^  London,  1626. 
It  IB  supposed  that  not  more  than  half 
of  the  c«i^nal  number  escaped  destitic- 
lion  in  the  civil  wars :  they  were  then  hi 
the  garden  of  the  «arl,  in  the  Strand,  in 
London.  Heiiry  HowiM,  duke  of  9for- 
folk,  grandson  crif  the  collector,  presented 
.  the  remainder  to'theuniver^tyofOxfiird, 
where  they  still  remain.  The  wh^ 
cettection  of  in8cripti<Hi9  was  published 
by  Huhiphrey  Prideaux.  in  1676;  by  Bli- 
ohael  Mahaire,  inl7%2;  by  Dr. Chandler, 
very  splendidly,  in  1763b  These  inscrq>- 
tionsare  records  of  treaties,  publie  con- 
tracts, thanks  of  the  state  to  patriotic  in- 
dividuals, &C.,  and  many  <n  a  private 
nature.  The  most  curious  and  interest- 
ing is  one  usually  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Parian  ChromcUj  from  bavins  been 
kept  in  the  island  of  Pares.  It  is  a 
chronological  account  of  the  princip^ 
events  in  GAnecian,  and  particularly  in 
Atibenian  history,  during  a  period  of  1318 
years,  fipom  the  reign  of  Cecrops,  B.C. 
1450,  to  the  ^archonship  of  Diognetus, 
B.  C.  -964.  The  authenticity  of  this 
chronicte  has  been  called  in  question,  bat 
has  been  vindicated  by  many  of  the  mom, 
learned  men. 

Abun 8,  Tarquinius ;  the  son  of  Tm^- 
quin^  II,  the  last  king  of  Rome,  who, 
meetmg3rtttus  m  the  first  battle  after  th« 
expulsion  of  the  reyal  family,  they  mutu- 
ally killed  each  c^er. 

Arubini  CABfPi  {AntsianMda); 
in  Lucania,  fiimous  for  the  last  ban' 
tween  the  Romans  and  Pyrrhus.  (g 

AausncKs,  or  IIarusfices; 
priestB  and  prophets,  whOsfi>retold  events 
firom  observmg  the  entrsik  of  sacrificed 
nnimalg^  They  observed,  too,  all  the 
cireumstapces  wkieh  accompanied  or 
happened  during  the  vaerifice ;  e.  g.,  the 
ilamc^  the  mode  in  which  the  animal  be- 
haved, the  smoke.  Their  origin  is  to  be 
sought  for  in  Etiuria.  They  were  intro- 
duced into  Rome  by  Romulus,  where 
they  enjoyed  their  authority  till  the  time 
of  the  emperor  Constantine,  337  A.  D., 
who  prohibited  all  soothsajring  on  pain  of 
death.  Theirnumber,  at  this  time,  was  70 ; 
then*  chief  priest  was  called  summu9  omr- 
pex^  or  mapder  puUictis. 

As.  The  Romans  used  this  word  in 
diree  different  ways,  viz.,  to  denote,  1,  any 
unit  whatever,  considered  as  divisibh; 

2,  the  unh  of  weight,  Or  the  ^und  iWnn) ; 

3,  their  most  ancient  coin.      In  the 
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int  tise  of  tin  woid,  the  pounds  foot,;«- 
gtnim  uxiariuiy  were  called  0$^  when 
coDtradisoiiguiahed  from  their  divisioDs 
or  frabtioMfl.  In  ftct,  the  woid  wos  ap- 
plied to  any  intofjer;  e.  g^  inheritancea, 
interest,  houaee,  hinda,  &c.  Therefore 
ear  aase  ktrt$  signifiea  to  inheHt  ike  uhole. 
Different  names  were  gjren  to  difierent 
BOB^ra  of  €U9es :  dupwdiui  ^duo  pondo) 
»  9  (iMef » M«<eriitu  (m^tui  toiuM,  viz^  the 
third  half)  a->^  oisei^  trtssii  «  3  aaesj 
qauiktuiia  »>  4  asse$y  and  soon  to  ceittoa- 
aw  ^m- 100  a$9€a.  Th()  a#>  whatever  unit 
it  rqiresented,  was  divided  into  18  parts, 
ori)Uttcea  {imcia\  and  the  difierent  frac- 
tioBS  of  the  at  received  different  names, 
aafo&ow8>-* 

Am, 11  ooncttS.     Qninoimx, .  .  5  oobcm. 

Dcaiw,.  .  .11      "  Trieas, 4     " 

Dexianf ,  .  .  10     "  Quadraos,  or    . 

Dodraos.  .  .   9     "  terundiu,  .  3     " 

Ba^ordM,.   8     '' .        Sextain,  .  .  .2     ** 
SefMoax,  .  .  7     **  tJiicia,  ....  1  ounce, 

aemis,   .  .  .   6      <' 

Sescuncia  was  !(  ounce. 
1  uncia  coolaiAed  2  semkincMP, 

3  duelisp, 

4siciHci, 

6textQlce, 

£1  scrupum(8cnp(ttla,orfcripuhJ 
4doboli, 
1<14  ailiqusp. 

Scholars  are  not  agreed  on  the  weight 
of  a  Roman  pound,  but  it  is  noc  far 
from  327,1873  grontmet,  French  measure. 
Bndseua  has  written  9  books  De  Aige  et 
9*ti#Parei6if#(Qftlie  As  and  its  Parts).  In 
the  most  ancient  times  of  Rome,  the  cop* 
per  coin,  which  was  called  as,  actually 
weighed  an  as,  or  a  pound,  but,  in  ctifier- 
ent  periods  of  the  republic  and  the  suc- 
ceeding empire,  this  coin  wo^  of  very 
different  valuer 

AsATOTiDx  is  a  resinous  gum,  procured 
fitun  the  root  of  a  large  umbelliferous 
plant  [fenda  a$safietida\  which  crows  in 
the  mountains  of  some  parts  of  Persia. 
The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  nearly  2  feet 
lon^  doubly-wineed,  and  have  the  leaflets 
alternate.  The  flowers  are  smaH,  and  the 
seeds  oval,  flat,  and  marked  with  3  longi- 
tudinal linea  No  one,  who  has  ever 
smelt  the  pecuharl^  powerful  and  gar- 
lic-like odor  of  asaicetida,  can  well  forget 
iL  If  exposed  to  the  air,  but  particularly 
when  heated,  it  will  pervade  every  apart- 
ment of  a.  house.  Notwithstanding  this, 
it  constitutes  a  ^vorite  seasoning  for  food 
with  the  inhabitants  of  many  parts  of  the 
Bast  The  Indian  Banians,  who  never 
eat  animal  food,  use  it  in  almost  all  their 
diabes,  and,*  before  their  meals,  even  rub 
their  mouths  with  it,  in  order  to  stimulate 
their  appetite.    It  is  aometimea  used  by 


our  own  cooks,  but  in  very  minute  quan- 
tity, in  place  of  garlic.  In  many  parts  of 
Ambia  and  Persia,  asafietida  is  much 
esteemed  as  a  remedy  for  various  internal 
diseases,  and  even  as  an  external  applica- 
tion to  wounds.  With  us,  it  is  considered 
a  powerful  medicine  ii\  several  disorders. 
It  has  been  applied,  with  success,  in  the 
cure  of  hooping-cough  and  worms ;  and 
In  flatulent  cohcs,  it  has,  in  many  cases, 
aflbrded  great  relief  It  is  imported  in 
masses  of  various  sizes  and  forms,  and  of 
yellow,  brown  or  bluish  color,  sometimes 
mterspersed  with  roundish,  white  pieces. 
The  plant,  fl'om  the  root  of^ which  aaaifcBt- 
ida  is  produced,  grows  in  the  mountiuns 
which  surround  the  small  town  of  Dis- 
|(uum,  in  Persia ;  and,  at  the  seasoq  when 
It  is  collected,  the  whole  place  smells  of 
it.  The  upper  part  of  the  roots,  which 
are  sometimes  as  thick  as  a  man's  leg, 
rises  somewhat  above  Uie'surfiice  of  the 
grotmd.  The.  harvest  commences  wlien 
the  leaves  b^gin  to  decay ;  and  the  whole 
gathering  is  performed,  by  the  inhaUtants 
of  the  places  m  4  different  joume3rs  to  the 
mountains.  The  demand  for  the  article, 
in  foreign  countries,  being  first  ascertain- 
ed to  be  suflicient  to  repay  the.  trouble  of 
collecting  it,  the  persons  employed  pro- 
,  ceed  to  the  mountains  in  companies  of  4 
or  5  each.  It  is  stated  that  a  single  ship 
is  exclusively' devoted  to  transporting  the 
bulk  of  this  commodity  to  the  ports  in  the 
Persian  gulf;  and  Uiat,  When  smaller  par> 
eels  are  carried,  itis  usual  to  tie  them  to 
die  top  of  the  mast 

.Asaph,  St,  a  native  of  Noifth  Wales, 
Mved  imder  Car^ntius,  king  pf  the  Brit- 
on&  about -590.  lie  wrote  me  ordinances 
of  his  church,  and  the  Lifo  of  St  Kenti- 
gern,  vehora  he  succeeded  in  the  charge 
of  the  convent  cf  Llan  Ehvy.  Bayle 
says  he  was  the  first  who  received  unc- 
tion finom  the  pope. 

AsBcir ;  a  considerable  kingdom  in  the 
interior  of  AfHca,  between  Fezzan  and 
Cashna.  The  sultm  is  said,  by  Hoine- 
mann,  to  rank  next  to  that  of  Bomou, 
amotig  the  sovereigns  of  Interior  Africa. 
The  inhabitants  of  A.  are  Tuaricks,  of  the 
tribe  Kolhivi. 

AsBESTUs;  a  mineral  substance,  pre- 
senting much  dlvernty  in  its  structure  and 
color.  •  It  occurs  in  long,  parallel,  ex- 
tremely slender  and  flexible  fibres  (amian* 
flhtf);  in  fineljr-interwoven  and  closely- 
matted  filaments,  forming  flat  pieces 
(mountain  leather);  in  fibres  interlaced  so 
as  to  form  numerous  cells  resembling  cork 
(mountam  cork) ;  in  hard,  brittle,  slightly- 
curved  fibres  (mountain  wood);  and  m 
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compactly-flbrottfi  masses,  harder  and 
heavier  than  the  otlier  yarieties  (Goiomon 
asbestus).  Its  most  common  colors  are 
gray,  yellow,  green  and  blue,  mtermingle^ 
with  white.  It  is  Anind  in  all  countries 
more  or  less  abundantly,  and  exists,  fbrm- 
inff  veins,  in  serpentine,  niica  slate,  and 
primitive  lime-stone  rocks.  Amianthus, 
the  most  delicate  variety,  comes  most 
))lentifully  fit>m  Savoy  and  Coroica.  I(s 
iibrous  texture,  and  the  little  alteration  it 
undei^goes  in  strong  heats,  caused  it  to  be 
used  by  tfaa  eastern  nations  os  an  article 
tor  the  febrication  of  cloth,  which,  when 
soiled,  was  purified  by  throwing  it  into  the . 
tire,  fit)m  whence  it  always  came  out  clear 
ajid  perfectly  white;  hence  it  obtained 
the  naine  of  a^avro;,  or  uni/^/SM*  By  the 
Homans,  this  cl6th  was  purchased  «t  an 
cxori>itant  price,  for  the  purpose  of  wrM>- 
pjne  up  the  bodies  of  tlie  dead,  previously 
to  their  behig  laid  upon  the  fUneral  pile. 
The  preparation  of  this  cloth  is  efl^cted 
by  soaking  the  amianthus  in  warm  water, 
rubbing  it  with  the  fingers,  soaking  the 
filaments  in  oil,  when  uiey  are  mingled 
with  a  little  cotton,  and  s]Hin  upon. the 
ordinary  spindle.  When  woven  into  clothi 
the  fiibric  is  heated  red-hot,  and  the  oil 
and  cotton  consumed,  leaving  only  a  tis- 
sue of  pure  amianthus.  Paper  may  also 
be  fbrroed  fix>m  this  substance,  in  the  way 
in  which  conunon  paper  is  made,  except 
that  more  size  is  requisite.  A  book  has 
even  been  printed  on  such  paper.  (See 
BtUiomanuu)  Lamp-wicks  have  also  been 
constructed  from  amianthus,  but  they  re- 
quire to  be  -cleaned  occasionally  from  the 
lamp-bbck,  which  accumulates  tipon 
them,  and  prevents  tlie  due  supply  of  oil. 
In  Corsica,  it  is  advantageously  used  in 
the  manufiicture  of  pottery,  beuig  reduced 
to  fine  filaments,  and  kneaded  up  with 
the  clay ;  the  efiect  of  which  is  to  rendei* 
the  vessels  less  liable  to,break;  fi^m  sud- 
den alternations  of  heat  and-  cold^  than 
common  pottery. 

AscANius,  son  of  ^neas  and  Creusa, 
accompanied  his  iather  jn  his  fli^t 
from  we  burning  Troy,  and  went  with 
him  to  Italy..  Ite  was  afterwards  called 
Mus,  He  behaved  witli  great  valor 
in  the  war  between  his  father  and  the 
Latins.  He  succeeded  'i£neas  in  the 
govenmient  of  Latiiun,  and  built  Alba,  to 
which  he  transferred  the  seat  of  his  em- 
pire fix>m  Lavinium..  The  descendants 
.  of  At  reigned  in  Alba  for  above  420  years, 
making  14  kings,  till  the  age  of  Numitor. 
A.  reiffned  38  years,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Sylvius  Posthumus,  son  of  iGneas  by 
Lavinia.    lulus,  the  spn  of  A.,  disputed 


the  crown  whb  Sylvitis ;  but  the  Lttini- 
gave  it  to  the  latter,  as  he  was  descended 
from  the  fiunily  of  Latinus,  and  lulus  was 
invested  with  the  o&ce  of  high  priest, 
which  remained  t  long  while  in  hia family. . 

A3CEin>ANTS,  in  law,  are  opposed  to 
descendants  m  succession;  k  e.,  when  a 
fiither  succeeds  his  son,  or  an  uncle  his 
nephew,  &c.,  the  inheritance  is  said  to  as- 
cendj  or  to  go  to  ascendants.  {See  Descent.) 

AscfiRDiNo^  in  astronomy,  is  said  of 
such  stars  as  are  rising  above  the  horizon 
in  any  parallel  of  the  e<iuator;  and  thus, 
likev^se,  ascending  latitude — the  latitude 
of  a  planet  when  going  towards  the  north 
poie.—^sctndin^nedt  is  that  point  of  a 
planet's  orbit,  wherein  it  passes  the  eclip- 
tic to  proceed  northward.  This  is  other- 
wise called  the  northern  node,   ' 

AscENSioif ;  an  uninhabited  island,  con- 
sisting of  naked  rocks;  a  shattered  volca- 
npy  of  about  60  miles  in  circumference,  in 
the  Atlantic  ocean ;  Ion.  14^  28^  W.;  lat. 
7°  SG'  S.  It  has  an  excellent  harbor,  fre- 
auented  by  thp  East  Indiamen  and  whale- 
fishers.  Fish,  sea-fowl  and  turdes  abound, 
but  there  is  an  entire  want  of  water.  The 
vegetation,  scarcely  snfiicient  to  support 
some  goats,  is  confined  to  an  eminence,  in 
the  south-east.  In  a  crevice  of  the  rock 
there  is  the  sea  post-^tccy  as.it  is  called-^-a 
place  where  homes,  closely  sealed,  are  left 
with  letters  for  passmg  vessels.  This  isl- 
and formerly  belong  to  the  Portuguese, 
who  discovered  it  m  1501 ;  but,  in  1816, 
some  English  flunihes  fi^m  Sl  Helena  aet« 
tied  here)  on  account  of  the  inconven- 
ience which,  they  experienced  from  the 
residence  of  Napoleon.  Ascension  was 
then  taken  possession  o(  by  the  British 
government,  as  a  military  station,  and  60 
transport  ships  provided  the  garrison  of 
300  men  with  supplies  fixim  the  cape 
of  Good  Hope.  A  road  was  laid  out,  and 
a  fort  was  built  In  1821,  the  govern- 
ment resolved  to  continue  the  occupation 
of  this  post. 

AscENSioiv,  in  astronomy.  We  under- 
stand by  the  right  ascension  of  a  star,  that 
degree  of  the  equator^  reckoned  from  the 
beginning  of  Aries,  which  comes  to  the 
meridian  with  .the  star.  By  the  right  as- 
cension and  declination,  the  situation  of 
stars  in  the  heavens  is  determined,  as  that 
of  places  on  the  earth  by  longiuide  and 
latitude.  By  obiiqae  ascension,  we  under- 
stand that  decree  of  the  equator,  counted 
as  before,  which  rises  with  the  star,  in  an 
obhque  sphere. 

AscEnsiojf  Day  ;  the  day  on  which  the 
ascension  of  the  Savior  is  commeinorated« 
often  caDedJ^dfyT^tirMfci^.  Icisamova- 
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Me  feast,  always  fhUing  on  the  Thursday 
but  one  before  Whitsuntide.  (For  the 
Ascension  of  the  Vh^in,  a  feast  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  eeen^ssvmpUon,) 
Much  has  been  written  on  the  ascension' 
of  Christ,  in  Germany,  by  Protestant  BSb^ 
lieal  critics,  of  whom  we  will  onljr  men- 
tion Semmler  and  Paulu8.7-The  idea  of 
ascension  is  cOnmiion  to  the  mythology  of 
ahuost  every  nation. 

AscETies;  a  name  given,  in  ancient 
times,  to  those  Christians  who  devoted 
themselves  to  severe  exercises  of  piety, 
and  strove  to  distinguish  themselves  firom 
the  world  by  abeSnence  from  sensual 
enjoyments,  and  by  vokmtary  penances. 
Henfse  those  writings  which  teach  the 
spiritual  exercises  of  pieU,  are  termed 
ascetic  writings.  Even  before  Christ,  and 
in  the  times  of  the  first  Christian  churchy 
there  were  similar  ascetics  among  the 
Je¥rs  (see  £f«enet),  also  among  the  phi- 
losophers of  Greece,  and  in  particular 
among  the  Platonics.  The  expression 
osceHe  is  borrowed  from  the  Greek  word 
icKims  (exercise!  used  by  the  ancient' 
Greeks  to  signify  the  spare  diet  of  the 
aOdetm^  who,  to,  prepare  themselves  for 
their  combats,  abstained  from  many  indul- 
^nces.  (For  the  character  of  the  Chris- 
tian ascetics,  and  the  religious  views  by 
which  they  were  guided,  see   ChnosHcs^ 

AscHAFPBivBURO  (the  ancient  ^AscOmr- 
gumt  laid  out  by  the  Romans) ;  a  town  in 
the  Bavarian  district  of  the  Lower  Maine, 
with  750  houses  and  6200  inhabitiints,  on 
the  Maine  and  AschafT.  It  formerly  be- 
longed, with  its  territoiy,  to  the  electorate 
ofMentz.  The  scenery  is  so  beautifUl,  and 
the  castle  so  fine,  that  Gustavus  Adolphus 
of  Sweden,  when  he  took  possession  of 
it,  in  his  expedition  to  the  Rhine,  wished 
to  transfer  it^  with  its  view,  to  lake  Maler, 
in  Sweden.  Afier  the  dissolution  of  the 
electorate  of  Mentz,  in  181 1,  A.  became 
the  summer  residence  of  the  jprince  pri- 
mate, i^erwards  grand  duke  of  Frankfort. 

AscHAN,  Roger,  was  bom,  in  1515,  of  a 
respectable  feimly  in  Y^kshire.  He  was 
entered'  at  Cambridge,  1530,  and  wa» 
chosen  fellow  in  1534,  and  tutor  in  1537. 
In  this  period  of  religious  and  literary 
revolution,  A.  joined  himself  with  those 
who  were  extending  the  bounds  of  knowl- 
edge. He  became  a  Protestant,  and  appli- 
ed himself  to  the  study  of  Greek,  which 
began,  about  that  time,  to  be  tauffht  in 
Kj^land.  There  was  yet  no  estamished 
lecturer  of  Greek :  the  university,  there* 
fore,  appointed  him  to  read  in  tne  open 
schools.    He  was  not  less  eminent  as  a 
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writer  of  Latin  than  as  a  teacher  of 
Greek.  He  wrote  all  the  pubhc  letters  of 
the  university,  was  afterwards  Latin  sec- 
retary to  king  Edward,  and  also  to  Mary. 
Cardmal  Pole,  who  was  particularly  emi- 
nent for  his  skill  in  Latin,  employed  him 
to  tnmslate,  for  the  pope,  his  speech  in  the 
English  poriiament  In  1544,  he  wrote 
his  ^  ToxophiluB,  or  Scheie  of  Shooting,'* 
in  praise  of  his  fevorite  amusement  and 
exercise — archery.  This  book  he  present- 
ed to  the  king,  who  rewarded  him  with  a 
pension  of  10  pofmds.  In  1548,  the  prin- 
cess Elizabeth  invited  him  to  direct  her 
studies ;  but,  after  instructing  her  2  years, 
he  left  her  without  her  consent,  and,  soon 
after,  went  to  Germany  as  seeretary  to 
sir  R.  Morisine.  In  this  journey,  he  wrote 
his  Report  of  the  Afinirs  in  Crermany. 
Upon  tne  death  of  Edwsod,  he  was  re- 
called, but  preserved  the  ofiice  of  Latia 
secretary  to  Mary,  although  a  Protestant, 
through  die  interest  of  Gardiner.  Upon 
the  accession  of  his  pupil,  he  was  contin- 
ued in  his  former  employment,  and  was 
daily  admitted  te  the  presenee  of  the 
queen,  to  assist  her  studies,  or  partake  of 
her  diver^ons,  but  ireceived  no  very  sub- 
staiAial  marks  of  her  bounty.  In  1563, 
he  WhB  invited  by  sir  E.  Sackville  to 
vrrite  the  Schoolmaster,  a  treatise  on  edu- 
cation, which,  thot^  completed,  he  did 
not  publish.  To  this  wortt,  conceived 
with  vigor  and  executed  with  accuracy, 
he  principally  owes  his  modem  reputa- 
tion. His  style  was,  in  his  own  age,  mel- 
lifluous  md  eloquent,  and  is  now  valuable 
as  a  specimen  ofgenuine  Englislu  He  was 
never  r(^nst,and  his  deaths  which  hap- 
pened 1568,  was  occasioned  by  liis  too 
close  api^cation  to  the  composition  of  a 
poem,  which  he  intended  to  present  to  the 
queen  on  the  anniversary  of  her  accession. 
AscLEPiABCAN  Verse  cousists  of  2  or 
S  choriambuses,  and  is  accordingly  dis- 
tinguished into  greater  and  leas.  It  al- 
ways begins  wiui  a  spondee,  and  ends 
with  an  iambus: 

Less.  ^ 

—  — I  —  v^  w  —  II  —  y^  K^ — |vy     —         I 

ChreaUr. 

|  — ^w  — j{— v^v/  — 1  — v-^  ^—1^^ 

'nieir  character  is  lyric,  uniting  grace 
with  vigor.  In  Horace,  there  are  5  dif- 
ferent metres  formed  of  Asclepiadean 
verses.  He  uses  either  the  mater  or  the 
less  alone,  or  alternately  with  the  Glyc^jn- 
ic  verse ;  or  employs  3  less  Asclepiadean 
verses,  followed  by  a  Glyconic,  or  2  less 
Asclepiadean,  by  a  Pherecratian  and  a 
Glyeonie  vent. 
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A8C2XPIADE8,  the  desc^iidaDts  of  die 
god  of  medkiiie,  JQflculapiiJS,  by  his 
8008  Podalhrius  and  Machaon,  apread, 
together  with  the  worship  of  the  god, 
through  Qieece  and  Aaia  Minor.  Toey 
lormed  an  order  of  privets,  which  pre- 
aenred  the  reauhs  of  the  medical  eicpeti- 
ence  acquired  in  the  tenurfea  aa  a  hered- 
itaiy  secret,  and  were  thus,  at  the  same 
time,  physicians,  prophets  and  priests. 
They  fired  in  the  temple  of  the  god,  and, 
by  exciting  the  imaginations  of  the  sick, 
prepared  mem  to  receire  healing  dreams 
and  divine  ap|[>aritions ;  observed  carefiilhy 
the  course  orthe  disease ;  applied,  as  it  is 
bdieved,  besides  the  cmgurations  and 
charms  usual  in  antiauity,  real  magnetic 
remedies,  and  noted  oown  the  resmts  of 
their  practice.  They  were,  accordingly, 
not  only  the  first  pl^sidans  known  to  us, 
but,  in  fiict,  the  munders  of  scientific 
medicine,  which  proceeded  €Mn  tfa«ir 
society.  The  constitution  of  this  medical 
fiunily  order  was,  without  doubt,  derived 
from  Egvpt,  whence  also  the  toltAtr  JEe- 
euUqni,  Linn.,  which  was  used  as  a  heal- 
ing and  prophetic  serpent,  was  brought  by 
the  Phcenicians  to  Epidaurus,  the  chief 
seat  of  the  god.  Round  this'serpent-god 
an  order  of  priests  was  gathered,  and 
thence  ffiDread  his  worsh^  (tn  later 
times,  293  B.  C,  such  a  healing  serpent 
was  sent  to  the  island  of  the  Tiber,  near 
Bome.)  No  one  could  be  initiated  into 
the  secrets  of  their  knowledce  without  a 
solemn  oath.  Atfirst,  this  order  of  priest» 
was  confined  to  the  fiunily  of  the  Asole- 
piades,  who  kept  their  &mily  register 
with  great  care.  Aristides  celebrated 
them  by  his  eubgiums  at  Smyrna.  Hip- 
pocrates of  Cos,  the  fbupder  of  scientific 
phydc,  derived  his  origin  &om  it,  and  the 
oath  administered  to  the  discijiles  of  the 
order  {Jfu^mmdum  H^ffpocratU)  is  pre- 
served m  his  writings^An  Asclepiades 
fivm  Frusa,  m  Bithynia,  30  vears  B.  C,  is 
mentioned  as  the  first  practical  nhyncian 
at  Rome,  and  as  the  fi>under  of  the  me- 
thodical school  {n  the  course  of  time, 
atraiupers,  also,  as  Galen  reports,  were  ini- 
tiated into  these  mysteries  and  this  order. 
— We  find  the  name  of  A.  also  in  the  lit- 
erature of  the  Chreeks.  {Qee  DisaertaHons 
4m  the  IVagmmis^AseUptadesofTiyiigi- 
lilt  in  the  .^ctis  PkUdogorTim  Mnacensi- 
tins  edited  by  Thiersch,  1st  vol,  4th  No., 
p.4900 

AsELLi,  or  Assixius,.  Caspar ;  an  Ital- 
ian anatomist  of  the  17di  century.  He 
was  bom  at  Cremona,  studied  medicine, 
and  became  raroiessor  of  anatomy  in  the 
tmiversity  of  Pavia,  vrhere  he  highly  dis- 


tincuiiriied  himself  by  discovering  the  lac- 
teak,  a  system  of  vessels,  the  office  of 
which  is  to  absori)  the  chyle  formed  in  the 
intestines,  and  thus  contribute  to  the  sup- 
port of  aodmal  life.  A.  first  observed  these 
vessels  m  dissecting  a  living  doff.  His 
investigations  were  publisbed  after  his 
death  atltfilan,  1627. 
AssK.  (See  MfAoiogy,  nor^em.) 
AsHMOLE,  Robert,  a  celebrated  Eng- 
lish antkiuanr  and  virtuoso,  bora  at  Lich- 
field, in  1617,  was  sent  to  London  at  the 
age  of  16,  where  he  studied  law  and  other 
branches  of  knowledge,  and  practised  as 
a  chaneerv  solicitor.  On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civd  wars,  he  redied  to  (hcfbrd,  and 
entered  himself  of  Brazen-Nose  college,, 
where  he  engaged  in  the  study  of  natural 
philosophy,  matberaafics  and  astronomy. 
On  the  ruin  of  the  king's  afi&irs,  he  re- 
turned to  London,  and  formed  a  close 
intimacy  with  the  celebrated  astrologers 
Moore,  Lilly  and  Booker,  but  shared  only 
in  their  absurdity,  not  in  their  rogueiy. 
He  subsequentty  married  lady  Mainwa- 
ring,  a  rich  widow.  On  this  accession  of 
fortune,  he  gave  up  his  profession,  and  his 
bouse  in  London  became  a  resort  of  all 
the  proficients  and  professors  in  the  occult 
sciences.  A.,  about  this  time,  published, 
under  another  name,  a  treatise  on  alche- 
my, by  the  celebrated  doctor  Dee ;  and 
undertook  to  pre|wre  for  the  press  a  com- 
{ileCe  collection  of  the  manuscript  wri- 
tings c^En^ish  chemists^imder  the  title  of 
iTuatrt^  Ch^ieum  BrUanmeum,  Hav- 
ing for  some  time  attached  himself  to  the 
study  of  antiquity  and  the  penisal  of  rec- 
ords, he  began  to  collect  materials  for  his 
celebrated  History  of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter.  His  love  for  botany  having  in- 
duced him  to  lodge  with  the  celebrated 
gardener  of  Lambeth,  John  Tradescaot, 
he  obtained  the  curious  collection  of  rar- 
ities got  together  by  that  person  and  his 
father.  On  the  restoration,  A.  was  grati- 
fied with  the  iK>8t  of  Windsor  herald,  and 
received  other  appointments,  both  honor- 
able and  lucrative ;  was  admitted  a  fellow 
of  the  royal  society,  and  ftvored  with 
the  diploma  of  a  doctor  of  physic  from 
the  universi^  of  Oxfoid.  In  1672,  he 
presented  to  the  king  his  work  on  the 
Order  of  the  Carter,  and,  in  1675,  resigned 
his  office  of  Windsor  herald.  An  acci- 
dental fire  in  the  Tempfo  destroyed  a 
library  which  he  had  been  upwards  of  ,90 
yeara  collecting,  with  a  cabinet  of  9000 
coins,  and  other  valuable  antiquities.  In 
1689,  he  presented  to  tlie  uuiversity  of 
Oxford  his  Tradescantian  collection  of 
raritiesi  to  which  he  afterwards  added  his 
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books  and  MSS.,  thereby  comnieiicinif 
the  muiewnAskmoleanum  at  Oxford.  He 
dxtd  in  May,  1602,  aged  7&  He  left  a 
number  of  MSS.,  semral  of  which  hare 
been  printed,  and  a  diary  of  hia  Me. 

AsHAifTSB ;  a  warlika  nation  of  Ne- 
croee,  on  and  near  the  Gold  Ck»ast  of 
Guniea,  in  the  Ticinity  of  the  Britiah  aet- 
tlenient.  Cape  Coast  castle,  at  Sierra  Le- 
(me,  with  which  we  hare  become  ac- 
quainted by  Bowdich's  Mission  to  Ashaii- 
tee  (London,  1819]^  and  Joe.  Dupnis* 
Journal  of  a  Residence  in  Ashantee 
(London,  1824),  as  weD  as  bytheirbloodv 
war  with  the  Em^lish,  in  1824,  in  which 
the  ffovemor  oi  the  above-mentioned 
Britiw  colony,  seneral  McCarthy,  lost  his 
life.  The  kingdom  of  the  Asbantees  was 
founded,  about  100  years  a|;D,  by  a  suc- 
cesaftil  conqueror,  with  a  kmd  of  feudal 
constitution.  It  extends  from  6^  to  9^  N. 
laL,  and  from  OP  to  4®  W.  Ion.  to  the  river 
Voka.  The  residence  of  the  king  is  Coo- 
maesie*  The  law  permits  him  to  have 
3333  wives,  a  mystioal  number,  on  which 
the  welfare  of  the  nation  rests.  His  ser- 
vants, above  100  in  number,  are  slaugh- 
tered on  his  tomb,  that  he  may  arrive  in 
the  infernal  regions  with  a  suite  becoming 
his  rank.  Several  Negro  states,  under 
their  ownjprincee,  are  dependent  on  him. 
Ashantee  itself  (14,000  sauare  miles,  with 
1/X)0,000  inhabitants)  forms  a  pait  of 
WangaiB,  which  contains  two  other  states, 
Dahomy  and  the  powerful  Benin,  whose 
king  can  lead  20C(000  men  to  war.  The 
fertile  Benin  is  more  advanced  in  civili- 
zation than  Ashantee.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, display  much  taste  and  elegance  in 
their  architecture  ;  they  also  dye  with 
skill,  and  manufacmre  cloths  of  exquisite 
fineness  and  brilliancy  of  color. 

Asms ;  the  fixed  residuum,  of  a  whit- 
ish or  whitish-gray  color,  which  remains 
after  the  entire  combustion  of  organic 
bodies,  and  is  no  longer  able  to  support 
combtvtion.  The  constituent  parts  of 
ashes  are  different,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent bodies  fix>m  which  they  originate. 
The  ashes  of  vegetables  consist  chiefly  of 
earthy  and  saline  ingredients,  the  latter  of 
which  may  be  sepaiated  by  washing,  and 
are  called  vegetahU  oUudL  (See  MoalL) 
The  more  compact  is  the  texture  of  the 
wood,  the  more  alkali  it  affords.  Some 
herbs,  however,  yield  more  than  trees, 
and  the  bnmching  fern  the  most  The 
more  the  plants  have  been  dried,  the  less 
they  fNToduce.  The  vegetable  alkali  is 
ahniys  combined  with  carbonic  ackL 
The  greater,  therefore,  the  heat  by  which 
the  lobes  are  produced,  and  the  morp 


contintied  and  powerful  the  eakinatioa 
of  the  attcali,  the  more  caustic  will  it  be. 
It  can  only  be  entirely  purified  finom  for- 
eign substances  by  crystallization.  (See 
Potash.)  Of  quite  a  oiftbrBnt  quality  are 
animal  ashes,  particulariy  those  obtained 
firom  bone.  After  calcination,  it  retaiiM 
its  original  texture,  and  contams,  besides 
hme,  apeculiar  acid,  caUed  oAMpAoric 
octdL — ^The  use  of  vegetable  ashes  is  veiy 
extensive,  as  is  well  known ;  soap-mak- 
ers, bleachers  and  other  tradesmen  use 
them  in  an  immense  quantity.  They  are, 
also,  an  excellent  manure. 

AsH-T&EB.  The  common  ash  {Jraxi' 
nuM  excddor)  is  a  well-known  tree.  It  is 
a  native  of  Europe  and  the  nbrdi  af 
Asia,  and  grows  in  a  light,  mingy  (but 
not  marshy)  soil,  especially  if  marly  or 
cakarious.  When  planted  in  bom,  it 
contributes  much  to  drain  them.  It  will 
grow  in  almost  any  situation,  even  in  hard 
clay  and  diy  ^vel;  though  poor,  dnr, 
sandv  ground  is  &tal  to  it  Its  amooth, 
stately  stem  rises  to  a  great  height,  with 
spreading,  oi^  rather,  drooping  branches, 
with  winged  leaves,  me  leaflets  in  fimr  or 
five  pairs,  with  an  odd  one  serrated,  and 
without  foot^stalks,  and  the  flowers, with- 
out petal8.-^-Of  late  years,  this  valuable 
tree  has  been  much  planted  in  several 
parts  of  England.  Tne  timber,  which 
has  the  rare  advantage  of  beinff  nearly  as 
good  when  young  as  when  c^d,  is  white, 
and  so  hard  and  tough,  as  generally  to  be 
esteemed  next  in  value  to  oak.  It  is 
much  used  by  coach-makers,  wheel- 
wrights and  cart-wrights:  and  is  made 
into  ploughs,  axle-trees,  feUoesof  wheels, 
harrows,  utddmn  and  other  implements  of 
husbandly.  It  is  likewise  used  by  ship- 
builders for  various  puiposes,  uid  by 
coopers  for  the  hoops  of  tuns  and  barrels. 
Where,  by  fiiequent  cutting,  the  wood  has 
become  knotty,  iiregular  and  veined,  it  is 
in  much  request  tot  cabinet-woric,  by 
mechanics  in  Europe.  As  fuel,  this  tree 
bums  better,  whilst  wet  and  green,  than 
any  other  wood. 

AsH-WsDiCBsnAT ;  the  first  day  of  Lent, 
a  fast  40  days  long,  which  the  Catholic 
church  orders  to  be  kept  before  the  feast 
of  Easter.  It  derives  its  name  fifom  the 
ancient  and  still  existing  custom  of  put- 
ting ashes  upon  the  bead,  as  a  symbol  of 
humble  repentance  for  sin.  It  was  for- 
merly, and,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  still  the 
custom  in  Catholic  countries,  to  confess  on 
Adi-Wednesday,  to  chastise  one's  self  dur- 
ing Lent,  and  to  partakeof  the  Lord^  sup- 
per at  f^aster.  In  Rome,  the  spectacle 
18  highly  impressive,  when  all  the  people, 
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after  giving  themselvcfl  up  to  every  spe- 
cies of  gaycty  during  the  carnival,  tiO  12 
o'clock  on  Tuesday,  go,  on  Aah- Wednes- 
day morning,  into  church,  where  the  offi- 
ciating priest  puts  ashes  on  their  heads, 
with  Uie  words,  <*Dust  thou  art,  and  unto 
dust  thou  shalt  return.**  To  throw  ashes 
on  the  head,  as  an  expression  of  humili- 
ation and  repentance,  was  an  old  custom 
of  the  Jews. 

Asia  ;  the  cradle  of  the  human  race, 
of  nations,  religions  and  states,  of  lan- 
guages, arts  and  sciences ;  rich  in  natural 
gifts  and  historical  remembrances ;  the 
theatre  of  human  activity  in  ancient 
times,  and  still  exhibiting,  in  many  places, 
Ae  characteristic  traits  which  distinguish- 
ed it  many  centuries  since.  It  forms  the 
eastern  and  northern  part  of  the  old 
world,  and  is  separated  fit>m  Australia 
bv  the  Indian  and  the  Ptadftc  oceans,  in- 
cludini^  the  gulfi  of  Bengal,  Siam  and 
TonqoiB ;  from  America,  on  the  N.  E.,  by 
Cook's  or  Befaring*8  straits,  and  on  the 
E.  by  the  great  Eastern  or  Pacific  oeean. 
including  Uie  gulf  of  Corea,  the  seas  of 
Japan,  l^mgou  (Yellow  sea)  and  Okotsk ; 
from  Afiica  by  the  Arabian  sea  (with 
which  is  connected  the  Persian  gulf^  and 
by  the  Arabian  gul^  or  Red  Sea,  witn  the 
straits  of  Babelmandel ;  from  Europe  by 
the  sea  of  Azoph,  with  the  straits  of  Caftk, 
by  the  Black  sea  vrith  the  Bosphorus.  by 
the  sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Dardanelles, 
and  bv  the  Grecian  archipelago.  On  the 
other  band,  it  is  united  vrith  Afiica  by  the 
desert  isthmus  of  Suez,  and  with  Europe 
by  the  waters  of  the  Wolga  (which  rises 
near  the  Baltic,  and  ftdls,  with  the  Ural, 
into  the  Caspian  sea) ;  also  by  the  rodof 
girdU,  as  the  Tanars  call  it,  of  the  Ural 
and  the  Werchoturion  mountains,  which 
rise  77^  N.  lat  in  Nova  ZemUa,  separate 
the  pkun  of  the  Wolga  fit>m  the  higher 
table-lands  of  Siberia,  and  are  connected 
with  Upper  Asia  bj^  a  branch  of  the  Little 
Altai,  abounding  in  ores.  The  area  of 
Asia  is  calculated  at  16,175,000  square 
miles.  It  extends  firom  26^  to  190°  £.  lon^ 
and  fiiom  2°  to  78^  N.  lat  Its  greatest 
breadth,  from  N.  to  S.  is  4140  miJes,  and 
its  greatest  lengtli  about  6000.  It  is  four 
times  larger  than  Europe.  It  is  divided 
into,  1,  S<Hithem  Asia,  comprehending  Nar 
tolili,  Armenia,  Curd^stan,  Syria,  Arabia, 
Persia,  Hindostan,  Farther  Indm,  Siam, 
Malacca,  Annam,  Tonquin,  Cochin  China, 
Laos,  Cambodia,  Chiim,  Japan ;  %  Mid- 
dle or  Upper  Asia,  containing  Caucasus, 
Tartaiy,  Bucharia,  Mongolia,  Tungousia; 
3,  Northern  or  Ruissian  Asia,  from  44^  N. 
lat.,  containing  Kasan,  Astiachan,  Oren- 


bui|^,  Kuban,  Kabarda,  Georgia,  Imireli, 
Siberia,  with  the  Alpine  regions  of  Daoria 
and  Kamschatka.  The  centre  of  this 
continent,  probably  the  oldest  ridge  of 
land  on  the  earth,  is  cdled  C^aperwlML 
Here  the  Bogdo  (the  majestic  sununh  of 
the  Altai)  fbnns  the  centra)  point  of  aU 
the  mountains  of  Asia.  Upper  Asia  eoni- 
prises,  perhaps,  the  most  elevated  pishi 
on  the  surface  ofdie  earth— the  desert  of 
Kobi,  or  Shmno,  on  the  northern  fton- 
tiers  of  China,  400  leagues  long,  and  100 
leagues  broad;  barren,  diy  imd  waste; 
viwted  alternately  by  sccnrching  winds 
and  chilling  storms,  even  in  summer,  and 
affording,  besides  it»  deserts,  only  rivers 
and  lakes ;  as  the  Caspian,  tlie  lakes  Aral 
and  Baikal,  and  several  situated  amoor 
the  mountains.  Prom  the  northern  and 
southern  declivities  of  this  redon,  the  first 
tribes  of  men  set  out  in  aU  direction£s 
following  the  course  of  the  rivers  in  four 
chief  lines  of  descent  (north,  east,  south 
and  virest).  At  least,  the  radica]  wordsin 
the  Indian,  Median,  Persian,  Sclavonian, 
Greek  and  Teutonic  original  langnara, 
between  which  there  are  striking  afiwi- 
ties,  all  point  to  the  west  of  Upper  Asia 
or  Iran.  Those  heights  in  the  mnaiava 
chain  (ij.  v.),  under  the  35th  degroe  of  K. 
lat.,  which  are  said  to  attain  an  elevation 
of  27,677  English  feet,  could  not  be 
reached  by  the  currents ,  which,  coming' 
from  th^  south,  where  they  were  broken 
by  cape  Comorin  and  cape  Romania, 
flowed  rotmd  the  Chinese  sea  to  the 
north,  where  the  East  c&pe  on  the  east, 
Tchukotskoi-NosB  on  the  north-east,  and 
the  Icy  cape  in  the  Arctic  ocean,  bctiune 
the  extreme  points  of  the  continent  The 
islands  in  the  cast  (Japan,  the  Kurile  and 
Aleutian  isles,  those  of  Formosa,  Hainan 
and  Leeoo-Keeoo)  and  in  the  soeth-west 
(Socotm,  Ormus,  &.c.),  in  particular  the 
groups  of  islands  on  both  sides  of  the 
equator  (see  hdies^  East\,and  the  penin- 
sulas Komschatka  and  Corea,  India  on 
this  side  and  bevond  the  Ganges,  and 
Arabia,  bear  visible  marks  of  the  destnic- 
tion  of  the  primitive  continent  by  fire  and 
water ;  hence  the  numerous  extin^isiv- 
ed  or  still  active  volcanoes^  in  the  mterr- 
or,  on  the  coasts,  and  particulariy  on  the 
islands.  The  interior  opens  an  immense 
field  of  scientific  research  for  a  traveller 
like  Humboldt.  The  sources  ofall  the  lam 
rivere  of  Asia,  which  must  be  sought  tor 
in  the  mountains  of  U^>per  Asia,  have  not 
been  accurately  exanuned  since  the  time 
of  Marco  Polo.  As  little  known  are  the 
southern  declivities  of  the  Mussart,  Mustag 
(or  hunu)^  and  of  the  Indian  Alps,  whick 
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eHHid  o?er  680,000  fooare  ttiil0B»  and 
eomain  dM  kiDgdom  or  ThHMt,  Bootaiiy 
Nepauly  AflMUB,  &e^  widi  the  aoowy 
aQmimtt  cf  the  SQndoo  Kooah  {Parwor 
mnti\  Behirtagy  KentaiMe  and  the  mni- 
daya.  It  is  the  aame  with  the  Donhem 
efevaliQii  of  the  Ahai,  which,  in  the  north- 
east, joina  the  mountaina  Chansai  (the 
My  umd  of  Genghis  Khan  and  of  the 
Mantchoo  tiibes,  extending  to  Corea  and 
Japan).  From  ^e  south^  Alpine  gir- 
dle descend  the  holy  rirera  of  the  Em*- 
doos— die  Bramq)ootnL  the  Ganges  and 
fiadus ;  in  the  east,  the  less  known  rivers 
of  Irawaddy,  Meinam,  Lukian  and  Mecon 
(or  OunhoJba)t  and,  in  the  west,  the  Eu- 
phrates and  the  Tigris  (q.  v.),  which  all 
take  their  ooune  towards  the  south,  and 
run  into  the  ffreat  gulft  of  the  Indian 
ocean.  From  me  nonhem  ridge,  the  Oby, 
Teniaey,  Lena  and  many  others  flow  into 
the  Arctic  ocean ;  on  the.  eastern  cOasL 
the  great  riven  Amour,  Hoang-ho  and 
Tang-tse-Kiang  descend  into  the  bays 
of  the  Pacific  ocean ;  further  west,  the 
CKhon,  or  AmU  (the  anciem  Oxus)^  and 
the  Sir-Daiia,  or  Jihon  (JaxwrUs  of  the 
ancients),  flow  into  lake  AraL  Almost  as 
fitde  known  are  the  western  ranges  of 
mountainsL  the  Taurus  in  Natolia,  and  in 
Armenia  the  Ararat,  near  which  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris  become  much  in- 
creaaed,  and  where,  in  ancient  times,  the 
Roman  victories  found  a  limit.  We  have 
lately  become  better  acouainted  with  the 
mountain  passes,  through  which  the  first 
inhalntants  of  Europe  may  have  wander- 
ed fix>m  Asia,  the  valleys  of  the  Caucasus, 
fimn  the  bosom  of  which  the  Cuban 
flows  into  the  Black  sea,  and  the  Aras 
(Araxt$\  with  the  Kur,  into  the  Caspian. 
— ^Nature  has  spread  over  Asia  all  the 
trsasuresof  the  earth,  most  abundtfid^  in 
India ;  her  bounties  are  distributed,  by  im- 
perceptible gradations,  through  all  its  three 
zones.  In  the  torrid  zone,  whose  genial 
warmth  converts  the  juices  of  plants 
to  spices,  balsam,  susar  and  coflee,  with 
which  Atta  has  enriched  the  West  Indies, 
the  palms  (sago,  cocoa,  date  and  umbrel- 
l»-pdms)  reacn  a  height  of  900  feet,  and 
the  white  elephant  attains  a  size  surpass- 
ing that  of  all  other  quadrupeds.  From 
hMioe  the  silk-worm  was  brought  to  Eu- 
rope. This  region  conceals  in  its  bosom 
the  most  beautifiil  diamondis  the  finest 
cold,  the  best  tin,  &C.,  whilst  the  waves 
flow  over  the  purest  pearls  and  corala 
The  temperate  zone  has  given  to  Europe 
the  melon,  the  tine,  the  orange  and  many 
of  its  most  agreeable  garden-firuits,  as 
well  as  the  most  productive  fiurinaceous 


grasses,  and  iht  most  charming  flowers; 
and  unites^  In  its  productions,  symme- 
tiy  with  richnesEL  particulariv  m  the 
western  regions.  Here  the  oldest  tradi- 
tions place  ParBdi9e;  here  lie  the  en- 
chanting Cashmere  and  the  Garden  of 
Damascus;  here  Moesoms  the  rose  of 
Jericho  (ofioftofica),  near  the  cedars  of 
Lebanon.  Tlie  eastern  countries,  in  the 
same  latimde,  possess  die  tea-shrub  and 
the  genuine  inubari).  The  camel,  the 
Angora  goat  the  Thibetan  sheep,  the 
pheasant  and  die  horse  are  natives  of 
this  zone.  In  the  north  blossoms  the 
Alpine  ficra  of  Dauria,  and  fix>m  the  icy 
sou  grows  the  dwarf-like  Siberian  oedaiv 
till,  at  70^,  vegetation  mosdy  ceases,  tlere 
lives  the  smallest  of  <|uadrupeds — the 
shrew-mouse  of  the  Yenisey.  Sables,  er- 
mines^oxei^  otters,  &c  aflord  the  finest 
fiir.  The  mmeral  kingdom  fiimishes  rich 
ores^  rare  precious  stones,  and  remarkable 
fossil  remains,  e.  g^  those  of  the  mam- 
moth, in  hLrfa  northern  latitudes.  (See 
Orgamc  iScematnt.) — ^The  inhabitants 
(amounting  to  300,000,000 :  according  to 
some,  to  5^,000,000}  are  divided  into  three 
peat  branches :— The  Tartar-Caupasian, 
m  Western  Aaa,  exhibits  the  finest  fea- 
tures of  our  race  in  the  Circassian  form : 
the  Mongolian  race  is  spread  through 
Eastern  Asia;  the  Malay  in  Southern 
Asia  and  the  islands.  The  north  is  in- 
habited by  the  Samoied»9,  Tchooktches 
and  others.  24  tribes,  of  different  lan- 
guage and  origin,  may  be  distinguished, 
some  of  which  are  the  relics  of  scattered 
tribes  of  Nomades :  Kamtschadales,  Os- 
tiacs,  Samoiedes,  Koriacks,  Kurilians, 
Aleutians,  Corean^  Mongols  and  Kal- 
mucks, Mantchoos  (Tunsoos,  Baurians 
and  Mantchoos  Proper),  Finns,  Circas- 
sians, Geornans,  Greeks.  Syrians  and 
Armenians,  Tartars  and  Turks,  Persians 
and  Afghans,  Tiiibetaus,  Hindoos,  Siam- 
ese, Malays,  Annamites  (in  Cochin  China 
and  Tonauin),  Birmese,  Chinese  and 
Japanese,  besides  the  indigenous  inhabit- 
ants of  the  East  Indian  ismnds,  Jewsimd 
Europeans.  The  principal  languages  are 
the  Arabian,  Persian,  Armenian,  Tiuk- 
ish,  Tartar,  Hindoo,  Malayan,  Mongol, 
Mantchoo  and  Chinese.  Of  the  extinct 
civilized  nation  of  the  Igoors  (Oigoors)  in 
Upper  Asia,  •  the  written  characters  have 
been  preserved  in  Tiiibet.  The  Sanscrit 
of  the  Bramins  is  yet  spoken  in  the 
higher  mountains  of  India,  and  the  an- 
cient Pehlevi  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Persian  borders.  The  sdll  more  ancient 
Zend  is  entirely  extinct ;  and  the  civili- 
zation of  the  Old  Iberians  and  Colchiansi 
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OB  the  Korand  Phaais  (GeondftaiidliQi- 
reta),  has  left  fu>  Tesdges.  Afithe  fbriDS 
of  eociety  are  displayed  in  the  exi8tiii| 
Aaiatic  nationa,  frcnn  the  savage  state  of 
the  wandering  hordes  to  the  most  efiem- 
inate  hixiuy ;  but  hbeity,  founded  on  law 
and  the  moral  and  intellectual  education 
of  man,  is  wanting.  Priests  and  conmier- 
ors  have  long  decided  the  political  char- 
acter of  the  East,  amidst  frequent  revo- 
hidons  and  jchani^  of  dynasties,  ever 
maintaining  the  prmciples  of  blind  obedi- 
ence. Aaia  has  been  subject,  at  different 
times,  to  the  Assyrians,  Medes,  Chalde- 
ans, Penaans,  Greeks,  Svrians,  Parthian^ 
Arabians,  Mongt^  Tartars,  Seljooks, 
TuriDi,  A%hans,  Sic.  Ancient  ibrms  are 
peeerved  most  rigidly,  and  the  intellect 
U  least  progressive  in  China  and  Japan. 
Slavery  still '  prevails  jn  this  continent 
Woman  yet  remains  degraded  to  a  slave 
of  man.  The  prevailing  government  is 
despotism,  the  offipring  of  Asia.  Hence 
those  artificial  forms  of  a  rigid  etiquette, 
which  are  kept  up  in  all  the  public 
rehitions,  and  that  apathy  of  the  people, 
in  regard  to  &te,  connected  vrith  cruelty, 
and  produced  partly  by  opium,  partly  by 
superstition,  which  is  almost  an  universal 
characteristic  of  the  Asiatics,  notwith- 
standing the  violence  of  their  pasnons. 
Hiere  are,  however,  some  tribes  with  a 
republican  form  of  government ;  and  relics 
of^the  patriarchal  authority  of  the  heads 
of  fiunuies  still  are  found.  Near  ^e  col- 
onies of  the  Europeans  in  Southem  and 
Northern  Asia,  the  civilization  of  the 
Christian  world  has  been  introduced* 
Christianity,  though  degenerated  m  many 
of  the  more  ancient  sects  (see  MaromU$i 
MimophysUe$  and  Sect$)y  has  (gained  many 
adherents,  throuchout  all  Aaa,  by  means 
of  translations  of  the  Bible,  distributed  by 
England  and  ftusna.  In  Benffal  and  Su 
Petersburg,  the  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  the  limguaffes  of  Southem  Asia  has 
been  prosecuted  vrith  a  benevolent  zeal. 
In  Petersburg,  similar  efforts  have  been 
made  for  the  benefit  of  the  Mongolian 
Tartars.  Even  in  China,  Christians  are 
found  fiff&in«  but  none  in  Japan  since 
1637,  The  astronomy  and  astrolog}',  po- 
etry, moralB,  theology,  laws,  and  tlie  rude 
empirical  medicine  of  tlie  Asiatics,  are 
mostly  confined  to  the  priests,  and  united 
with  deeply-rooted  superstition,  which 
leads  even  to  child-murder  and  self^sacri-. 
fice  in  the  flainea.  The  Mohammedan 
religion,  the  central  point  for  instruction 
in  which  is  at  Saniarcand,  prevails  in 
Western  Asia.  (See  ffoAoiy.)  Over  all 
Central  and  the  eastern  part  of  Northern 


Asia,  pievaili  the  rafigioii  of  dia  _ 
The  religion  of  Bnuna,  the  headn 

ters  of  which  is  Bemunes,  is  con 

chiefijT  to  Hindostan,  and  Shamanism  to 
the  tribes  in  Northern  Asia  and  to  the 
Kuasian  archipelago.  The  ancient  doc- 
trine of  Zoroaster  is  confined  to  ande 
ftmilies  in  India  and  Persia;  whSst 
the  Mosaic  has  numerous  adherenti 
throtigh  all  Asia,  except  the  Russian  part 
Physical  and  mechanical  cultivation  is 
carried  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection 
than  inteUectual  and  moral;  eg.,  by  the 
Indian  juffgiera  and  Chinese  mechanica. 
Remarkable  skill  has  been  acquired  by 
certain  classes  of  Hindoos  in  the  weaving 
of  silk  and  cotton.  The  shawls  of  Cad>- 
mere,  the  leather  of  Perna  and  Syria 
(morocco,  cordovan,  shagreenV  the  porce- 
lain of  China  and  Japan,  tne  steel  oi 
Turidsh  Asia,  the  lackered  v?ares  of  Chi- 
na and  Japan,  &c.  are  well  known.  The 
mtemal  conmierce  is  still  carried  on  fay 
caravans,  as  in  the  most  ancient  times^ 
before  Abraham  and  Moees,  when  mer- 
chandise veas  transported  from  India, 
tfarouffh  Bactria,  to  Colch^  as  at  present 
to  MsKarieu,  Moscow  and  Constantinof^ 
The  fbreipi  conmierce  of  China  and  the 
East  Indies  is  wholly  in  the  hands  oi 
the  Europeana— Enghsb,  Dutch  and  Rus- 
sians—and  of  the  North  Americans.  The 
religious,  civil  and  social  condition  of  the 
Asiatics  proves,  that,  where  the  fi:ee  de- 
yelopement  of  the  higher  powers  of  man 
is  suDJect  to  the  restraints  of  castes,  and 
to  the  tyranny  of  priests  and  despot&  and 
where  the  adherence  to  established  forms 
has  become  a  matter  of  faith,  law  and 
habit,— the  character  of  society  must 
degenerate,  and  the  energies  of  man  be- 
come palsied.  Hence  the  Anatic,  not- 
vrithst^nding  the  richness  of  his  imagina- 
tion, never  attained  the  conception  of 
ideal  beauty,  like  the  firee  Greek ;  and,  for 
the  same  reason,  the  European,  whose 
mental  improvement  and  social  activity 
have  been  unimpeded,  has  shakep  off  the 
control  which  tiie  East  formerly  exercised 
over  the  West,  and  has  obtained  domin- 
ion over  the  coosu  and  territories  of  hij* 
old  lord  and  master.  Greece  led  the 
way,  and,  after  having  transformed  llie 
oblcure  symbols  of  the  East  to  shapes  of 
ideal  beauty,  shook  pff  the  spiritual  fet- 
ters of  priests  and  oracles,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  temporal  yoke  whicii  the 
Persian  Darius  baa  prepared  for  Adieus 
and  Sparta.  Afler  a  struggTe  of  50  years, 
the  triumphs  of  Cimon  (in  449  fi.  C.) 
first  enabled  EurofKa  to  prescribe  lavra 
to  the  East    Grecian  dvilization  then 
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8|)ifead  over  the  wfaok  of  Western  Am; 
to  India,  and  even  die  military  despotiaoi 
which  succeeded  has  not  been  able  to 
extinguish  the  light  emirelv.  In  later 
times,  the  Romans  and  Parthians  fought 
for  the  possession  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
the  FemwoB,  under  the  Sassanides,  at- 
tempted to  tear  the  dominion  of  the 
world  fix)m  the  hands  of  Rome.  Since 
that  period,  Asia  has  four  times  taken  up 
arms  against  Europe.  The  nations  or 
Upp^r  Asia,  driven  from  the  frontiers  of 
Chuia  to  the  Irtish,  crowded  i^pcm  the 
West  Huns,  Avarii,  Bulgarians  and 
Magyars  successively  issued  fh>m  the 
Caucasian  gates,  and  from  the  wilder- 
nesses of  the  UraJ,  to  subdue  Europe ;  be- 
sides those  later  hordes,  which  vvere  min- 
gled and  confounded  with  each  other  in 
Southern  Russia  and  on  the  Danube. 
But  the  rude  poww  of  Attila  and  of  the 
mndsons  of  Arpat  was  broken  in  con- 
nict  with  the  Germans.  Next,  the  Ara- 
bians attacked  Constantinople,  Italy  and 
France,  but  their  fonaticol  impetuomtv 
was  checked  by  Charles  Martel,  in  73^ 
and  the  chivalrous  valor  of  the  Gothic 
Christians  rescued  the  peninsula  within 
the  Pyrenees.  The  West  then  anned 
itself  against  the  East,  to  recover  the 
holy  sepulchre  from  the  suhaH  of  the 
Seljooks,  and  Christian  Europe  became 
better  acquainted  with  Asia ;  but  the 
sword  alone  cannot  conquer  a  continent. 
(See  Crusadts.)  Upper  Asia  sent  again, 
under  the  Mongol  Temudschin  (see  Gen^ 
gkii'Kkcm\  her  mounted  hordes  over  the 
workL  Again  the  Grermans  stayed  the 
destroying  flood  near  Liegmtz.  (See 
}FakUiadi.)  Finally,  the  Tartars  and  Ot- 
toman Turks  invaded  Europe.  In  1453, 
they  took  the  Bosphorus  and  Greece 
from  the  foeble  hands  of  the  eastern 
Romans.  In  succeeding  times,  Europe 
has  been  defended  against  Asia,  on  this 
side,  by  Germany.  Tne  intellectual  prog- 
ress of  the  European,  since  that  period, 
has  raised  him  above  the  most  ancient 
nations  of  the  East — Persians,  Arabiaps, 
Indians  and  Chinese.  Gunpowder,  the 
mariner^s  compass  and  the  art  of  printing 
(which  the  last-mentioned  nation  possess- 
ed, but  could  not  i^ply  to  much  use),  have 
become  powerful  in  his  bands.  Hence 
Russia  has  gained  the  Wolga,  explored 
Siberia,  kept  watch  over  the  seat  of  the 
ancient  and  modem  Scythians,  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Altai,  and  finally  conquered 
the  tribes  of  the  Caucasus ;  whilst  [since . 
Vasco  da  Garna  (q.  v.)  discovered  the  way 
by  sea  to  the  East  Indies,  in  1498]  the 
Portugoeoe,  Dutch  and  French,  and  par- 


ticulariy  the  English,  bv  their  universal 
commerce,  have  made  the  rich  countries 
of  Southern  Asia  acquainted  with  Euro- 
peim  laws,  and  Europe  with  the  condition 
and  luxury  of  those  countries.  Perna  is 
abead^  entangled  in  the  Eurc^pean  in- 
ternational p<Micy,  which  is  pnncipally 
owing  to  the  eflSnts  of  mr  Harford  Jones, 
sir  Gore  Ousely,  Mr.  James  Morier,  and 
the  Russian  general  YermatoC  The 
diplomacy  of  the  court  of  China,  now 
more  thim  10  centuries  old,  still  resists 
European  encroachments,  and  the  ceUt- 
tial  trnphrt  prefers  the  North  Americans 
to  the  English  and  Rusaans.  Ji^an, 
alone,  yet  denies  all  ap{MY)ach  to  Eun>- 
peaqs ;  and  her  jealow^y  is  as  effective  as 
the  polar  ice,  which  blocks  up  the  pas- 
aa^  of  the  Frozen  seas.  But  the  in- 
quisitive i^irit  of  European  navigator*) 
has  gradually  penetrated  the  most  se- 
cludra  reffions,  from  the  time  of  Marco 
Polo,  the  Venetian  (1372),  to  that  of  the 
present  English  and  Rusmaus,  who  will 
soon  join  hands,  or  perhaps  swords,  in 
the  heart  of  Asia.  (For  forther  informa- 
tion, see  Mahe-Bitm's  Geogrtmi^ ;  Mur- 
ray^ worit  On  the  Progress  of  Disctnery 
m  .^na ;  Bitter's  Geography^  an  excellent 
and  original  woric,  published  in  1634,  by 
Reimer,  Berlin ;  also,  Leake's  Journal  of 
a  T\ntr  in  Ana  Minor ;  also,  the  artides 
on  the  different  countries  of  Asia,  and 
those  on  A/iebuhr  and  BttrdchardL) 
Asia  Miifoiu  (See  JSTatolia.) 
Asiatic  Societies  and  Museums  ; 
learned  bodies  instituted  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  valuable  information,  of  every 
kind,  respecting  the  dilierent  countries  of 
Asia.  The  three  peat  oentnd  points  where 
this  knowledge  is  accumulated  axe,  Lon- 
don, Paris  nod  Petenibura.  The  r^l 
Asiatic  society  of  Great  mitain  and  lie- 
land  contains.  300  members.  It  was  es- 
tablished by  Mr.  Celebrooke,  and  opened 
March  19,  1823.  Its  transactions  are 
published  in  London.  Sitnilar  societies 
nave  been  formed  in  Ama  itself^  at  Cal- 
cutta, Bombay  and  Bencoolen.  Since  the 
foundation  of  the  Amatic  socie^  in  Cal- 
cutta, bv  sir  William  Jones,  in  1784,  the 
study  of  Asiatic  hterature  has  made  great 
advances.  The  secret  of  the  Sawsrit 
hterature  has  been  obtained  fit»n  the  Bra- 
mins,  and  its  connexion  with  the  Greek 
put  beyond  doubt  Works  have  been 
printed  which  greatiy  focilitate  the  study 
of  the  Arabian  and  Persian  languages  and 
literature.  Asiatic  philology  has  made 
great  progress.  Even  Chinese  liteiature 
has  come  forth  fitmi  its  recesses. — The 
mKUii  MatuiuCf  at  Paris,  was  founded,  in 
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1823|  by  «  number  of  karned  men.  Its 
h'onoraiy  president  is  the  duke  of  Orleans. 
It  opened  its  sittings  April  21, 1823,  hav- 
ing already  commenced,  in  July,  1822, 
the  publicatiou  of  the  Journal  Jmatique^ 
ou  JUcueQ  dt  MhnoinSf  tT^xtraUt  et  de 
Mfices  rdaijfs  h  VHi$t4nrt^  h  la  PkSoto- 
phUy  aux  Snences,  h  la  LiUhxitwrt  et  aux 
Languei  de$  PeupUa  Oritniavx.  The  2d 
vol.  appeared  in  1823.  The  museum 
connected  with  it  was  established  in  1823L 
The  principal  members,  who  are,  at  the 
same  time,  editors  of  the  journal  are 
Ch^zy,  Cocquebert,  de  Montbret,  Deg<6- 
vando^  Fauriel,  Grangeret,  de  Lagrange, 
Hase,  Kli4)roth,  Abel  Remusat,  Saint- 
If  artin,  Silvestre  de  Sacy«  The  latter  is 
president  of  the  standing  committee.  In 
the  Asiatic  societies  at  Paris  and  London, 
professorships  of  the  Oriental  huurua^ 
are  wanting,  which  are  connected  with 
the  society  at  Petersbure.  London  is 
particularly  deficient  in  this  respect,  the 
professors  beinff  confined  to  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  "[nie  newly-establkbed  pro- 
lessorships  in  Haleybuiy  are  destin^  ex- 
clusively for  the  education  of  young  men 
for  the  service  <^  the  East  Ind^  company. 
In  Pari^,  lectures  are  given  on  the  Ara- 
bian, Persian,  Turkish,  Sanscrit,  Chinese 
and  Tartar  languages,  in  the  ctXUgt  royals 
and  in  the  royal  library. 

AsioLi,  Bonifacio ;  a  musical  composer^ 
bom  at  Corregio,  in  Modena,  1769.  As 
earl^  as  his  8th  year,  he  compoaed  with- 
out mstruction ;  in  bis  10th,  he  was  in- 
structed in  coinposition  by  Morigi,  in 
parma ;  in  his  12th,  he  gave  two  concerts 
at  Vicenza.  After  a  residence  of  four 
months  in  Venice,  he  returned  to  Conregio, 
where  be  was  appointed  master  of  the 
ehapel,  and  composed  musical  |neces  of 
eveiy  description.  In  his  18th  year,  he 
went  to  Turin,  where  he  resided  about 
nine  years,  and  likewise  composed  much. 
In  1796,  he  again  visited  Venice,  and,  in 
1799,  Milan,  where  he  remained  till  1813, 
was  made  director  of  music  to  the  then 
viceroy,  and  composed  very  assiduously. 
As  cenaore  of  the  conservatoiy  in  Milan,  he 
wrote  several  books  of  instruction,  e.  g., 
TVattato  d^Jbrminnaj  Prmeaj  EUmentari, 
Dialogowl  TraUaUf^&^e^Prmaraxwneal 
bel  Canto  f  ecntmente  Mold  S^eggi  ^Ar- 
monuu  Since  1813,  he  has  hvea  in  his 
native  place.  His  greater  works  are  little 
known  beyond  Ituy,  but  are  said  to  be 
veiy  scientific  (For  a  list  of  his  worics, 
see  the  Lewtie  Muiieal  Jotiamal^  1820, 
No.  40.)  ^^ 

Asijkir,  or  Aslani  ;  in  commerce,  a 
name  given  to  the  Dutch  dollar,  in  most 


parts  of  the  Levant  Sometimes  the  wotd 
IS  written  aesdam.  It  is  of  Turkish  ori- 
gin, signifyinff  a  Uon,  the  figure  stamped 
on  these  dollais.  It  is  silver,  but  much 
alloyed,  and  is  current  for  115  to  120 
aqiers.    (See  Atper,) 

AsMAifNSHAUssif,  Wine  of  The  plant 
which  yields  this  wine  grows  on  the 
Rhine,  below  Rfidesheim,  a  village  on  the 
banks  of  that  river,  on  a  soil  formed  of 
blue  slate.  The  red  kind,  the  production 
of  a  small,  red,  Bui^gundy  vine,  is  the  more 
valuable.  Its  color  is  peculiar.  In  some 
places,  an  awme  (a  seventh  of  an  English 
tun)  of  the  best  must  often  costs  fit)m  120 
to  160  florins.  It  retains  its  value  only  3 
or  4  years.  After  this  time,  it  grows  worse 
every  vear,  and  precipitates  £e  whole  of 
its  red  coloring-matter.  Many  delicate 
iudges  of  wine  prefer  the  red  sort  to  the 
best  Burgundy.  It  is  distinguished  br 
color  and  taste  from  all  the  other  RhenisB 
wines.  We  know  of  instances  in  which 
it  has  borne  tranqMirtation  across  the  At- 
kntic 

AtMODAi;  according  to  Hebrew  my- 
thok>gy,  an  evil  spirit  which  slew  seven 
husliands  of  Sara,  daughter  of  Raguel,  at 
Rages.  By  the  direction  of  the  an^ 
Raphael,  the  young  Tobias  drove  him 
away,  with  the  smell  of  a  fish's  liver 
burnt  on  the  coals,  into  the  uttermost 
parts  of  Egypt,  where  the  angel  IxHind 
nim< — Asmodai  si^rnifies  a  duMtar^  a  dt- 
ttroyingangd;  it  is  also  written  wl5a<2ibfi. 

Asopus :  the  name  of  several  riven  in 
Greece.  The  most  celebrated  of  this 
name  are  those  in  Achaia  and  B<BoCiaL 
(8eeJEgina.) 

Asp,  Aspic  ;  a  species  <^  viper  found 
in  Egypt,  resembling  the  eo6fia  da  eajfd^ 
io,  or  spectacle  serpent  of  the  East  Indies, 
except  that  the  neck  of  the  asp  is  not  so 
capable  of  expansion,  and  its  color  is 
greenish,  mingled  with  lyrown.  The  asp 
is  the  cMber  hqjt^  L.,  wptra  hqje^  Geo£ 
— ^This  venomous  seipent  is  fi)imdin  the 
vicinity  of  the  Nile,  an4  has  lieen  cele- 
brated ft>r  ages,  on  account  of  the  quick 
and  easy  death  resulting  fit)m  its  bite. 
When  approached  or  disturbed,  this  viper, 
like  the  co6ra  da  capdlo^  elevates  its  head 
and  body  to  a  conaideiable  degree,  ex- 
tends the  sides  of  its  neck,  and  appears  to 
stand  erect  to  attack  the  aggressor.    This 

gsculiarity  gave  origin  to  the  ancient 
gyptian  superBtitkm,  that  the  asps  were 
ffuardians  or  the  spots  they  inhabited,  and 
fed  to  the  adoption  of  the  figure  of  thia 
reptile  as  an  emblem  of  the  protectini^ 
g^us  of  the  world.  Hence,  on  the  por- 
tals of  Egyptian  temples,  it  is  common  to 
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0ee,  carved  on  eadi  0ide  of  a  globe,  one  of 
these  serpents,  in  the  attitude  above  de- 
scribed. The  same  device  is  also  found 
among  the  paintings  on  the  coffins  of 
mummies,  vrnich  alio  contain  representa- 
tions of  the  asp  in  various  relations  to 
other  hieroglyimics. — ^The  circumstance 
originating  ttiie  preceding  notion  has  led 
to  the  employment  of  the  asp  as  a  dancing 
serpent  by  the  Afirican  juggters,  either  for 
exhibition  as  a  source  of  profit,  or  to  im- 
pose upon  vulgar  credunnr.  The  asps 
for  this  purpose  are  carefully  deprived  of 
their  &ngs,  which  enables  their  owners 
to  handle  them  with  impunity.  When 
they  are  to  be  exhibited,  the  top  of  their 
cage,  commonly  a  wicker-badcet,  is  taken 
oUj  and,  at  the  same  moment,  a  flute  or 
pipe  is  played*  The  asp  immediately 
assumes  the  erect  position,  and  the  hai- 
wacmg  motions,  maide  during  its  protract- 
ed emna  to  maintain  this  attitude,  are 
what  is  called  danciiig,  A  really  curious 
cireumstance  is  stated,  on  good  authority, 
relative  to  the  asp,  which  is,  that  the 
jugglers  know  how  to  throw  it  into  a  son 
of  catalepsy,  in  which  condition  the  mus- 
cles are  rigi^  contracted,  and  the  whole 
animal  becomes  stiff  and  motionless. 
This  is  done  by  compressing  the  cervical 
spine  between  the  finder  and  thumb.  The 
trick  is  called  efumgtn^  the  serpent  into  a 
rod  or  $Hck,  In  me  relation  given  by 
Moses  of  the  miracles  perform^  before 
Pharaoh,  to  induce  him  to  allow  of  the 
departure  of  the  Israelites,  we  read,  that 
**  Aaron  cast  down  his  rod  before  Pha- 
raoh and  his  servants,  and  it  became  a 
serpent  Then  Pharaoh  called  also  the 
wise  tnen  and  the  sorcerers:  now  the 
magicians  of  Egypt,  they  also  did  in  like 
manner  vidth  their  enchantments:  for 
they  cast  down  eveiy  man  his  rod,  and 
they  became  serpents :  but  Aaron's  rod 
swallowed  up  thek  rods."  Exod.  vii.  10^ 
11,  li.  It  IS  po6^>le,  that,  to  keep  up 
tbeur  credit  with  Pharaoh,  by  appearing 
to  possess  equal  power  with  Aaron,  the 
^^Kypt^  jugf^n  h®^  <^  ^  tlieir 
hmids,  in  the  cataleptic  condition  Aowe 
described,  as  rods,  which  only  required 
to  be  thrown  down  to  resume  theur  ac- 
tivity as  serpents.  The  superiority  of 
the  real  miracle  of  Aaron's  transformed 
rod  over  this  pretended  one  of  the  jug- 
^rs,  is  shown  by  the  swallowing  up  of 
the  other  serpents.— The  asp  has  also  ac« 
quired  a  great  degree  of  notoriety  in  con- 
sequence of  the  use  made  of  it  by  Cleo- 
patra, the  queen  of  Egypt,  equally  famous 
tor  the  brinianoy  of  her  charms  and  the 
licentiousDesB  of  her  lifo.    In  his  Life  of 


Mark  Antony,  Plutarch  makes  the  follow^ 
ing  statement,  which  shows  to  what  nn 
extent  a  vicious  course  of  living  had  cor- 
rupted a  noble  and  talented  woman: — 
^^Aiitony  and  Cleopatra  had  before  ee- 
t^lished  a  society,  called  the  immUabU 
livers f  of  which  they  were  members ;  but 
they  now  instituted  another,  by  no*  means 
.  inferior  in  ^lendor  or  luxury,  called  the 
eompamons  in  death.  Their  friends  were 
admitted  into  this^  and  the  time  passed  in 
mutual  treats  and  diversions.  Ule<^Marav 
at  the  same  time,  was  making^a  coUection 
of  poisonous  drugs,  and,  beinj^  desirous  to 
know  which  was  least  pamfid  in  the 
<^ration,  she  tried  them  on  the  cafutal 
convicts.  Such  poisons  as  were  quick  in 
their  operations,  she  found  to  be  attended 
with  violeut  pain  and  convulnons ;  such 
as  were  milder  were  slow  in  their  effects. 
She  therefore  iqipbed  herself  to  the  ex- 
aihination  of  venomous  creatures,  and 
caused  different  kinds  of  them  to  be  ap- 
plied to  different  persons,  under  her  own 
mspection.  Th^  experiments  she  re- 
peated daily,  and  at  length  she  found  that 
the  bite  of'^the  asp  was  the  most  eligible 
kind  of  death ;  for  it  brought  cm  a  gradu- 
al lethargy,  in  which  the  &ce  was  covered 
with  a  gentle  sweat,  and  the  sensea  sunk 
easily  into  stupefaction.  Those  who  were 
thus  aflected  showed  the  same  un^adneea 
at  being  disturbed  or  awaked,  that  people 
do  in  the  rarofoundest  natural  sleep.** 
LattffftomeVPIutordL^-It  is  not  surpris- 
ing mat  Cleopatra  finaUy  resorted  to  the 
a^  to  destroy  her  own  life.  This  is 
Stated  very  doubtfbliy  by  Plutarch,  and 
is,  by  Brown,  ranked  among  his  popular 
errors;  yet,  as  the  Ej(ypuan  queen  is 
known  to  have  conmutted  suicide,  we 
caimot  doiibt,  afler  what  we  have  cited 
fiom  Plutarch,  that  she  resorted  to  the 
naode  of  dying  which  her  own  experi- 
ments had  proved  most  easy.  As  two 
small  punctures  were  found  on  her  ano^ 
quite  adequate  to  produce  the  result,  if 
made  by  an  asp,  we  conclude,  with  Shak- 
qieare,  that  it  is 

moBtppobable 
That  80  the  died:  for  her  physician  tells  me 
She  hath  puntied  coodusioiis  iDfinhe 
or  easy  ways  to  die.         Jntony  tmd  deapatnt. 

— Dreadfiil  as  the  poison  of  the  asp,  and, 
indeed,  of  most  of  the  vipers^  is,  it  may 
be  rendered  entirely  harmless  by  inune- 
diately  applying  forcible  pressure  on  the 
side  of  me  wound  nearest  the  heart*  In 
this  way  the  cuppiiur-glasB,  hgature,  5tc^ 
produce  their  uBnencial  effects,  and  not 
by  the  removal  of  the  poison.  For  a 
most  satisfiictory  establishment  of  this 
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hidtly  in^ortant  &ct,  the  scieDtific  woiM 
19  indebted  to  Caspar  W.  Fennock,  M.  D. 
of  Philadelphia,  whose  e^cperimenta  are 
publiahed  in  the  Ist  voL  of  the  Aroericaa 
Journal  of  the  Medical  Scieoeefl^  where 
he  has  shown  that  siniple  pressure,  how- 
ever i^lied,  sufficient  to  close  the  vea- 
sels  on  the  aide  of  the  wound  next  the 
heart,  prevents  any  poison,  even  that  of 
the  rattlesnake,  from  producing  injurious 
consequences. 

Asp^KAOus.  Atpwragui  t^ficinaUB  is  a 
well  known  plant,  the  young  shoots  of 
vHiich  are  a  &vorite  culinary  vegetable. 
Few  oireumstaneea  in  the  phenomena  of 
vegetation  ore  more  remaivable  than  the 
grwdual  enkiijiemeBt  ^size,  and  inqirove* 
ment  of  quality,  n^iich  have  taken  place 
in  ^e  cultivation  of  asparagus.  It  gitows 
veild  on  the  pebUy  beach  near  Weymouth 
(England),  and  in  the  island  of  Anglesea ; 
hut  its  st^n,  in  these  situations,  is  dot 
usuaHy  thicker  than  a  goose-quill,  and 
its  wh(4e  height  does  not  exceed  a  few 
inches :  whereas,  in  gardens,  its  stem  is 
sometimes  nearly  three  quaitere  of  an 
inch  thidE,  and  its  heicht,  when  kX  matu- 
rity, is  four  or  frve  leet  Asparagus  is 
one  of  the  matest  deHcacies  which  our 
kitchen  gardens  afford,  and  it  is  particu- 
lar^ valuable  from  the  early  season  at 
which  it  is  produced.  It  is  usually  raised 
from  seed,  in  bediq  fonned  for  the  purpose ; 
and  the  f^ni  tikimM  remain  diree  yean 
in  the  ground  before  they  are  cut;  after 
which,  f<»r  several  years,  they  will  con- 
tinue to  afiford  a  regular  annual  sopf^. 
During  the  winter,  they  are  secured  m>m 
the  effects  of  frost  by  the  beds  being 
covered  some  inches  thick  with  straw  or 
litter.  In  die  cutting  of  amragira,  the 
knife  is  passed  three  or  Ibur  inches 
beneath  the  croimd.  The  plants  are  cut 
by  doping  me  blade  upward;  and  the 
white  part  that  we  see  is  that  which  had 
not  previously  been  exposed  to  the  air. 
The  smallest  plants  are  suffered  to  pow, 
for  the  purpose  of  nroduciiig  bemes  to 
restock  tne  oeds,  ana  keep  them  continu-' 
ally  in  a  state  of  supply. 

AspASiA  was  bom  at  Miletus,  in  Ionia. 
Her  fiuher^  name  was  Anochus.  She 
seems  to  have  followed  tiie  example  of 
Thargelia,  another  beautiful  woman  of 
Ionia,  who  united  a  love  for  politics  and 
learning  with  all  the  graces  of  her  sex. 
All  foreign  vromen,  in  Adiens,  were  de- 
prived of  the  beneiitB  of  the  laws :  their 
chHdren  were  looked  upon  as  iUe^timate, 
even  though  they  were  the  offiprmg  of  a 
lawful  marriage.  To  this  circumstance 
it  is  hi  a  great  measure  owing,  that  A. 


has  been  classed  among  courtesaas.  8fe 
devoted  her  attention  to  p<^cs  and 
eloquence.  Plato  mentions  an  ele^^ant 
apeeeh,  which  she  ddivered  in  praise  of 
the  Athenians  who  foil  at  Leeh»um ;  and 
she  is  asserted  to  have  instrueted  Pendes 
in  eloquence.  Her  house  wma  the  geo^ 
eral  resort  of  the  most  viituouB,,leanied 
and  distinguiidied  men  in  Greece,  and 
SoGvates  often  fovored  her  with  Ins  com- 
pany :  he  was  even  accused  of  a  sensual 
pasnonforher.  She  ins|nredtbe  strongest 
and  moat  enduring  affection  in  the  heait 
of  the  noble  Pericws,  who  understood  the 
grand  secret  of  being,  at  the  same  time, 
Uie  ottizen  and  the  ruler  of  a  .repub- 
lic. The  people  used  to  call  Pencles 
Olynfian  Jufnkty  and  his  companion 
A^wsia  Jmio^  llie  orator  divoroisd  his 
former  wifo  to  many  A.  Plutarch  re- 
lates^ diat  he  constently  evinced  the 
liveliest  attachment  for  her-— a  feeling 
which  could  never  have  been  inmired  by 
a  low  and  coinipt  courtesan.  She  is  ac- 
cused of  having  beeb  the  cause  of  two 
wars— -one  between  the  Athonans  and 
Bamians,  on  account  of  her  native  Miletus; 
the  other  between  the  Athenians  and 
Laoedsmonian^  on  account  o(  fif  egaia. 
Plutarch  acquits  her  of  this  charge,  and 
Thucydides  does  not  mention  her  name,^ 
though  he  relates  the  minutest  cireum- 
stances  which  gave  birth  to  die  Peh>- 
ponnesian  war.  The  accusation  allud- 
ed to  is  mentioned  only  by  Aristk^ihanee, 
Whose  historical  correctness  cannot  be 
trusted.  When  the  Aliienians  were  dis* 
satisfied  with  Pericles,  instead  of  attack- 
ing him,  they  persecuted  the  objects  of  his 
particular  mvor,and  accused  A^  among 
others,  (^contempt  of  the  ffods.  Pericles 
burst  into  tears,  m  the  midst  of  the  are- 
opagus,  while  advocating  her  canse,  and 
duHmied  the  severity  of  the  judges.  Af- 
ter his  death.  A.,  who  had  been  me  friend 
of  Socrates,  the  companion  of  Pericles, 
and  the  ojbject  <^  Alciinades'  devoted 
adoration,  is  said  to  have  attached  her- 
self to  an  obscure  individual,  of  the  name 
of  lAffieUsj  vrhom  she  soon  made,  how- 
ever, an  influential  citizen  in  Athens.  It 
may  be  said,  virith  safety,  that  A.  had  an 
hnportant  influence  over  the  whole  na- 
tion ;  for  the  men  vriio  sat  at  the  helm 
of  government  were  formed  hi  her  soci- 
ety. Her  name  was  so  celebrated,  that 
the  younger  Gyrus  named  his  favorite 
Mihoaflerher;  for  .^afui  ngnified  the 
loveUeet  of  women,  as  Akocantkr  the 
bravest  of  heroes. 

AsTBCT,  in  astronomv  and  astrotogy, 
denotes  the  situation  of^tiie  planets  and 
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itafs  with  respect  to  each  other.  Hieivare 
five  diti^rent  inspects:—!,  sextile  aspect, 
nrhen  the  planets  or  Stan  are  60^  distant, 
and  marked  thus,  ^ ;  2,  the  quartile  or 
quadrate^  when  they  are  9(r  distant, 
■narked  D ;  3,  trine,  when  13(F  distant, 
marked  A ;  4,  opposition,  when  180^  dis- 
tant, marked  8  ;  and,  5,  conjunction, 
whcoi  both  are  in  the  same  degree,  marked 
d.  Kepler  added  8  more.  It  is  to  be 
obsefFed,  that  these  aspects,  beinff  first 
introdaced  by  astrologers,  were  distin- 
guished into  oaittfn,  nudignard.,  and  wdtf- 
firttd ;  and  Kepler's  demiition  of  aspectt 
in  consequence,  is,  **  Aspect  is  the  anj^ 
fbnned  by  the  rays  of  two  stars  meetmg 
on  the  earth,  whereby  theur  good  or  baa 
influoice  is  measured." 

AspsN.  The  aspen  or  trembling  pop- 
lar {po/ndus  trtrMda\  is  a  tree  Wiiich 
grows  m  moist  woo^  has  nearly  circu* 
br  leaves,  toothed  and  angular  at  the 
edges,  stoooth  on  both  sides,  and  attached 
to  foot-stalks  so  long  and  slender  as  to  be 
shaken  by  the  sh^test  wind.  There  is 
scarcely  any  situation  in  which  the  aspen 
will  not  flourish;  but  it  succeeds  best 
where  the  soil  is  moist  and  gravelly.  Ita 
wood  is  light,  porous,  soft,  and  of  a  white 
color,  and,  though  inferior  in  excellence 
to  that  of  the  ^te  poplar,  is  applicable 
to  many  useful  purposes.  It  is  used, 
particularly,  for  field-gates,  die  fiiunes 
of  pack-saddles,  for  milk-pails,  clogs, 
and  the  wood  of  pattens.  It  is  un- 
proper  fbr  bedseMOB,  as  it  is  liable  *to 
be  infested  by  bugs.  In  some  coun- 
tries, the  bark  of  the  young  trees  ia 
made  into  torches. 

AspER,A8PRE,orARKT8Be;  the  small- 
est silver  coin  of  Turkey.  The  tcommon 
asper,  suice  1764,  has  amounted  to  the 
«)Sch  part  of  a  drachm  of  fine  sUver.  3 
make  a  para,  190  a  piaster  or  dollar.  The 
great  or  heav^  aspers,  in  which  the  ooiut'> 
officers  receive  their  payment,  are  of 
double  the  value  and  weight  of  the  com- 
mon asper. 

AspcEiT  and  Esslikgen  ;  two  villages 
lying  east  of  Vienna,  and  on  the  opposite 
bank.  They  are  celebrated  fbr  the  cattle 
fought,  May  91st  and  33d,  1809,  between 
tbe  archduke  Charles  and  the  emperor 
Napoleon.  After  the  M  of  the  cimiial, 
the  Austrian  general  resolved  to  suner  a 
part  of  the  enemy's  Ibrcee  to  pass  the 
Danube,  and  then  to  surround  them  with 
his  own  army,  and  drive  them,  if  possible, 
into  the  river.  Every  thine  seemed  to 
fiivor  this  plan ;  but  it  was  frustrated  by 
the  energy  of  the  French  general,  and  tbe 
extraordmary  valor  of  his  troops.    The 


arehdiAe  now  stationed  himself  behind 
Qerasdor^  between  Bisamberv  and  Ru»^ 
bach,  fix>m  which  he  issued  with  his 
army  in  five  columns,  consisting  of  75,000 
men,  with  288  pieces  of  cannon.  May  21, 
at  noon,  just  as  Napoleon,  with  about 
half  his  feroes,  had  lell  the  island  of  Lo- 
bau,  in  the  Danube.  By  a  dejcterous  evo- 
lution of  his  troops,  he  immediately  fbrmed 
a  semi-chcle,  in  which  the  French  army 
was,  in  a  manner,  enclosed.  In  the  nar- 
row plain  between  Aspem  and  Esslingen 
(they  are  about  two  miles  distant  fK>m 
one  another),  a  bloody  engagement  now 
commenced.  Every  thing  depended  on 
the  possession  of  these  two  villages :  As- 
pem was,  at  first,  taken  by  the  Austrianii, 
again  lost  and  retaken,  till  they,  at  lengtli, 
remained  masters  of  it:  fit>m  Esslingen 
they  were  continually  repulsed.  Napo- 
leon repeatedly  attempted  to  ferce  the 
centre  of  the  Austrians,  but  was  finistrated 
by  the  fiimness  of  their  infentry.  At  last, 
the  darkness  of  the  tndit  put  a  temporary 
stop  to  the  contest  The  bridge,  connect- 
ing the  right  bank  of  the  Danube  with  the 
island  of  Lobau,  had  already  beendeetroy- 
ed,  so  that  the  French  reenfbrcements  came 
op  slowly,  being  compelled  to  sail  over  in 
smaU  paities,  and  the  whole  corps  of 
Davoust,  on  the  right  bonk,  were  idle 
[Spectators  of  the  batue.  Notwithstanding 
these  disadvantages,  the  batde  was  re- 
newed on  the  22a ;  the  French  army  be- 
ing now  increased  so  as,  at  least,  to  equal 
the  Austrians  in  number.  The  engaj^e- 
ment  was  of  the  same  extermiimnng 
diaracter  as  on  the  day  before;  thousands 
of  Kves  were  sacrificed  in  vain  attempts 
to  capture  the  viQagee.  Aspem  continued 
to  be  the  stroug-hokl  of  the  Austrians, 
and  Esslingen  of  the  French.  When  the 
army  of  mpoleon  rave  up  all  hopes  of 
gaining  the  victory^  forcing  the  centre 
of  the  Austrians,  f&shngen  served  to 
secure  their  retreat  to  the  island  of  liO- 
bau,  which  was  disturbed  only  by  tlie 
cannon  of  die  archduke.  It  has  been 
said,  that  the  archduke  did  not  moke  a 
proper  u^  of  his  advantage ;  but  this 
assertion  will  be  shown  to  be  erroncou.s 
if  we  consider  the  position  of  the  French 
on  the  island,  the  courage  of  his  adversa- 
ry, and  the  want  of  materials  for  rebuild- 
ing bridges.  The  loss  of  the  Austrtad^s 
in  Killed,  wounded,  &C.,  was  estimated  at 
less  than  a  third  of  the  whole  army ;  that 
of  the  French  at  halfl  The  latter  lost,  on 
this  occasion,  marshal  Lannes.  (q.  v.)  The 
feelings  <^  the  combatants  were  too  vio- 
lent to  allow  of  many  prisoners  being 
made. 
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ASPHALTITES— A8S. 


AsFflALTiTsa ;  a  lake  of  Judea.  (See 
Dead  Sea.) 

AsFHALTUM.    (See  Bitumen.) 

AsFHTXiA  (&om  a  privat,  aod  vft^ig, 
the  pulse) ;  toe  state  of  a  living  man^  in 
whom  no  pulsation  can  be  perceived* 
It  begins  vnth  an  inactivity  of  the  lun^ 
which  proceeds  to  the  heart  and  hrain. 
The  pMerson  appears  dead,  without  breath, 
pulsation  or  reeling.  It  mav  be  occa- 
sioned by  di£ferent  causes,  either  such  as 
interrupt  the  mechanical  motion  of  breath- 
ing, or  such  as  distuib  the  action  of  the 
lungs  themselvea  The  former  may  be 
caused  by  an  external  pressure  on  the 
breast,  if  air  enters  the  thorax  through 
wounds,  or  by  an  accumulation  of  Uood 
in  the  lungs,  so  that  they  cannot  contract 
themselves:  the  latter  state  takes  place  if 
no  air  at  all  enters  the  luncs,  as  is  the 
<*4ise  with  sufibcated,  drowned  or  hanged 
persons,  or  if  the  air  breathed  in  cannot  sup- 
port life.  (For  the  treatment  of  persons  suA 
fering  fiom  asph vxia,  see  Deaths  appartnL) 

AspiifWALi*,  William,  M.  D.,  was  bom 
in  Brookline,  Mass.,  May  33  (old  style), 
1743.  He  was  descended  from  ancestors 
who  came  from  England,  about  the  year 
1630,  with  the  4000  emi|;rants.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  umversity,  in  1764. 
Immediately  afterwards,  he  began  the 
study  of  medicine,  with  Dr.  lE^jamin 
Gale,  of  ComL,  and  completed  his  course 
at  the  hospital  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  uni- 
versity or  which  city  he  received  his 
medical  degree  about  the  year  1768.  He 
then  returned  to  his  native  village,  and 
commenced  the  exercise  of  his  profes- 
sion, being  the  first  physician  who  settled 
in  the  place.  When  the  revolutionaiy 
war  broke  out,  he  wplied  for  a  commis- 
sion in  the  army ;  but  his  friend  and  re- 
lation, doctor,  afterwards  miyor-general 
Warren,  persuaded  him  to  enter  the  service 
in  a  medical  capacity.  In  consequence, 
Dr.  A.  was  appointed  surgeon  in  general 
Heath's  brigade,  and,  soon  after,  through 
the  influence  of  general  Warren,  deppty- 
director  of  the  hoi^ital  on  Jamaica  plam, 
a  few  n;)ile8  from  Boston.  He  fought,  in 
person,  as  a  volunteen  in  the  battle  of 
i>exington,  and  bore  from  the  field  the 
corpse  of  Isaac  Gardner,  whose  eldest 
daughter  he  afterwards  married.  After 
the  death  of  Dr.  Zabdicl  Boylston,  the 
first  inoculator  of  small-pox  in  America, 
Dr.  A.  undertook  the  prosecution  of  that 
system,  and  erected  hospitals  for  the  pur- 
pose in  Brookline.  He  perhaps  inocu- 
lated more  persons,  and  acquired  f^reater 
ridU  and  celebrity  in  treating  tins  dis- 
ease, tlian  any  other  physician  ever  did 


in  the  U.  States.  Besides  his  pradiee  ia 
this  disorder,  when  it  was  generally  pre- 
vailing^ he  was  permitted,  after  the  year 
1788,  to  keep  an  hospital  open  at  all  times, 
to  which  great  numbers  resorted.  When 
vaccine  inoculation  was  first  introduced, 
he  was  aware  that,  if  it  had  the  virtues 
ascribed  to  it,  his  pecuniary  prospects 
would  be  essentially  affected.  But  be 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  give  it  a  fiir  trial ; 
and,  finding  it  succeed,  he  promptly  ac- 
knowledged its  virtue,  saying  to  Dr.  Wa- 
terhouse,  who  raised  the  first  vaccine 
pustules  ever  seen  in  the  new  world, 
''This  new  inoculation  of  youra  is  no 
sham.  As  a  man  of  humanitj,  I  rejoice 
in  it;  although  it  vrill  take  from  me  a 
handsome  annual  inconie.**  As  a  physi- 
cian.  Dr.  A.  obtained  great  distinction. 
To  his  practice,  which  was  very  exten- 
sive, he  devoted  himself  with  unceasing 
ardor  and  fidelity*  ^r  the  qiace  of  45 
jrears,  during  the  greater  part  of  which 
time  he  rode  on  horseback,  often  upwards 
of  40  miles  a  day,  and  seldom  retired  to 
rest  until  after  midni^t  For  some 
years  before  his  death,  he  was  afflicted 
with  blindness,  occasioned  by  a  cataract 
in  the  eye,  which  had  been  brought  on  by 
reading  and  writing  late  at  night.  He 
bore  tms  misfbrtune  with  resignation  azkd 
tranquilli^,  and  preserved,  to  the  last,  his 
curiosity  about  daily  occurrences  and 
public  evenly.  He  died,  April  16, 1823,  of 
natural  decay,  having  nearly  completed  his 
80th  year,  with  the  calmness  and  compo- 
sure of  a  Christian,  whose  duties  he  had 
always  fulfilled. 

Aspirate,  or  Spiritus  Aspee,  in  gram- 
mar; an  accent  peculiar  to  the  Greek 
language,  marked  thus  (* ),  and  importing 
that  the  letter  over  which  it  is  placed 
ought  to  be  strongly  aspirated,  that  is, 
pronounced  as  if  an  ik  were  prefixed. 

AsRABL,  in  the  Mohammedan  mytholo- 
gy ;  the  angel  who  watches  the  souls  of 
die  dying. 

Ass  {equua  asinuBy  L.^  This  well- 
known  and  valuable  species  of  horse  is 
a  descendant  of  the  miagery  or  wild  ass, 
inhabiting  the  mountainous  deserts  of 
Tartary,  &c^  and  celebrated,  in  sacred  and 
pro&ne  history,  for  the  fieiy  activity  of  its 
disposition,  and  the  fieetness  of  its  course. 
But,  in  the  state  of  degradation  induced 
by  rearing  a  succession  of  generations  un- 
der the  most  debasing  influences  of  slave- 
ry, the  severest  labor,  comliined  with  ex- 
posure to  all  the  rigors  of  climate,  and 
miserable  fiure,  the  ass  has  longsince  be- 
come proverbial  for  stolid  indmerence  to 
sufifering,  while  the  insensibility  induced 
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by  protracted  ill  usage  has  fixed  upon  the 
race  the  character  of  obetmaey  and  stu- 
pidity.-^The  ass  is  truly  smaller  in  size, 
and  wanting  in  that  surdor  and  impetuosity 
which  distinguish  the  horse,  yet  there  are 
eircumstances  in  which  these  differences 
give  the  ase  a  higher  vahie.  He  requires 
a  smaller  quantity,  and  is  content  with  a 
coarser  aualir^,  ot'fbod  than  the  horse,  and 
is  therefore  mr  better  adapted  for  hilly 
and  mountainous  regions,  where  the  hoise 
is  more  difficuk  to  feed,  as  well  as  less 
able  to  travel  to  advantage.  In  hi^  aikl 
dry  situations,  over  the  most  precipitoU9 
roads,  the  ass  moves  with  ease  and  secu- 
rity, under  a  load  which  would  render  it 
almost  impoflsifole  for  a  horse  to  advance 
vrith  safe^.  In  various  puts  of  South 
America,  asses  are  exceedinriy  service* 
able  in  carrying  ores,  &^  down  steep 
mountains ;  ind  m  the  West  India  islands, 
they  are  of  great  value  in  carrying  the 
sugar-cane  to  the  mills,  from  situations 
foamy  accesmble  to  lAan^'on  account  of 
the  acclivity  of  the  ground.— Waahmgton, 
80  jusdy  named  the  faiher  of  his  coimlry, 
was  the  -Rrat  who  intit>duced  this  useful 
animal  into  the  U.  States ;  and  his  lauda- 
ble example  has  sihce  been  imitated  bv  a 
small  number  of  agriculturists.  Neveitne* 
less,  either  from  pn^dice  or  neglect,"  the 
benefits  derivable  m>m  a  more  cenera) 
employment  of  this  animal  for  draught 
and  burthen  have  not  been  attained.-^ 
*  The  best  breed  of  aase^is  diat  onpnaSiy 
derived  from  the  dry  and  hot  regions  of 
.\sia ;  perhaps  the  best  breed  now  acces- 
aiUe  to  Americans  is  the  Spanish,  which 
was  obtained  through  Arabia  and  £g^pt> 
and  long  received  a  most  carefrd  attention 
in  Spain.  During  the  existence  o£  the 
Spanish  domini(m  in  the  southern  portion 
or  the  American  contment,  this  br^  was 
generally  introduced,  and  may  be  thence 
obtained  at  this  time  in  c<msideral^  per- 
fection. Those  raised  in  Peru,  Where  the 
breeding  of  the  animal  is  careldlly  attend- 
ed to,  are  very  good.  Yery  valuable  asses 
are  a^  exportid  from^the  island  of  Puer- 
to Rico  to  the  adjacent  islands,  Where 
they  are  more  useful  in  the  cuhivaticni  of 
sug^  than  horses,  as  they  consume  much 
less  provender,  and,  as  already  stated, 
are  better  adapted  to  die  work. — ^The  male 
ass  is  in  ccmdition  to  propagate  hisq>ecie» 
at  two  years  of  age ;  the  feoMle  still  earlier  ; 
and  both  sexes  noanifest  a  seXual  ardor 
which  is  really  surprising,  and  sometimee 
destructive.  It  therefore  becomes  neees* 
sary  to  g^  the  m^es  not  intended  to 
continue  the  race,  and  the  operation  is 
performed  in  the  same  way  as  on  horses. 
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llie  regular  season  for  the  fetn^s  is 
about  the  month  of  June,  though  many 
observe  no  regular  period ;  in  the  latter 
case,  however,  they  are  less  productive. 
The  ass  carries  her  young  11  months, 
and  foals  at  the  commencement  of  the 
12th.  The  mare  is  again  in  condition  to 
receive  the  male  seven  days  after  foding, 
and  may,  thus  be  almost  constandy  kept 
breedings  undl  too  fiu:  advanced  in  Ute» 
It  happens  exceecBngly  seldom  that  more 
than  one  foal  is  l»ought  forth  at  oncer 
the  mare  exhibits  great  attacfanient  to  this 
while  it  is  suckling :  it  becomes  necessa-^ 
ry  to  wean  it  at  six  nKHiths  old,  if  the 
mare  be  again  gravid.  The  teeth  of  the 
young  ass  follow  the  same  order  of  ap- 
pearance and  renewal  as  those  of  the 
horse. — ^The  most  general  color  of  the 
ass  is  a  mouse-colored  gray,  with  a  black 
CHT  blackish  stripe,  extendiing  along  the 
spine  to  the  tail,  and  crossed  by  a  similar 
stripe  over  the  fore-shoulders.  Varieties 
of  color  are  observed  in  different  breeds, 
thon^  by  no  means  to  the  same  extent 
as  amonff  horses.  In  some  plaees,^  dappled 
and  piea  asses  are  not  uncommon,  and 
pure  white  ones  are  also  found.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  color  of  the  ass  ver^s  to- 
vvard  reddisb-brown  or  bay,  it  is  considered 
as  an  indication  of  bad  dispontion  and  in- 
ferior quahty. — As  we  cannot,  for  want  of 
space,  enter  upon  a  more  detailed  history 
of  this  q)ecies,  we  may  sum  up  the  cir- 
cumstances which  entitle  die  ass  to  a 
greater  degree  of  attention  than  it  has 
hitherto  received,  by  observing  that  it  is 
gentle,  strong,  hardy,  patient  of  toil,  re- 
ouiring  but  a  small  quantity  of  coarse 
rood,  sure-footed,  and  capifole  of  a  high 
degree  of  attachment  to  its  owner.  It  is 
especially  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  hght 
and  di7  soils,  in  hilly  or  mountainous 
disdicts^  or  in  hot  and  dry  climates,  where 
the  breed  arrives  at  the  bluest  perfection. 
— ^The  disagreeable  neise  called  braying, 
tke  voice  of  this  species,  is  owing  to  the 
peculiar  construction  of  the  lar^x.  In 
the  gelduigs,  this  ceases  to  be  an  incon- 
venience, as  they  attempt  to  bray  but  sel- 
dom, and  always  in  a  low  key.  Nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that^  as  this  species 
has  exceedingly  deteriorated  und^  a  long- 
continued  ill  usage,  it  might  be  improv^ 
to  an  e<{ual  degree  by  the  same  attention 
which  18  bestowed  on  the  breeding  of 
other  domestic  animals.  The  life  of  the 
ass  does  not  exceed  90  years. — Asses' 
milk,  long  celebrated  for  its  sanative  oual- 
ities,  more  closely  resembles  that  or  the 
human  female  than  any  other.  It  is  very 
similar  in  taste,  and  throws  up  an  equally 
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fluid  oreaai,  which  is  not  convertible  imo 
butter.  LiTBKde  Baflfennff  from  delnli^ 
of  the  digeitive-and  asnnuktive  functioiie 
make  use  of  aeses*  milk  with  great  ad- 
Tantage:  peraoiiflincoDmmiptiflaialiode* 
live  &nent  fiom  its  use,  ae  it  is  at  Mice 
nutritive  and  unproductiTe  of  irritatioD 
wl^  digestinir.  The  aML  whoee,miik  ia 
taken  far  invaSda,  should  have  foaled  but 
a  short  time  previously,  and  be  secluded 
from  the  male.  The  qjuality  of  her  food, 
and  her  comfiwtable  sbibling,  should  also 
be  particularly  attended  to«-— The  mules 
prodirced  between  the  be-aas  and  the  mare 
are  generally  known ;  and  they  combine 
the  soed  oualities  of  both  animab  in  a  re- 
maxiable  degree.  InsomecountrieSythey 
are  even  more  highly  prized  than  horses, 
on  account  ofthebr  greater  hardiness.  The 
mule  produced  between  the  hocae  and  the 
sh»-ass  is  a  smaller  animal  than  the  com- 
mon mule,  and  altogether  inftrior. 

AsAALiHi,  Pietro,  of  Modena,  studied 
medicine  in  Italy.  On  account  of  a  duel 
in  which  he  had  been  otmcemed,  he  en- 
tered the  French  anny  as  surgeon-major, 
and  accompanied  Napoleon's  expedition 
to  Egypt,  as  fiir  as  JaifiL  At  this  place, 
the  French  garrison  was  attacked  by  the 
plague,  and,  at  the  end  of  40  days,  the 
number  of  men  able  to  bear  arms  was 
reduced  two  thirds.  ,  In  his  JMi^Niofre  swr 
kt  PtsU  (Observations,  on  the  Plague) 
(1803),  he  maintains  that  the  plague  is  not 
80  dan|[erous  for  physicians  anui  attend- 
ants as  IS  commonly  supposed,  if  they  re- 
main with  the  side  only  as  long  as  their 
duties  require,  and  immediat^  inhale 
fresh  air.  He  states  that  baron  iiarrey 
dissected  several  persons,  who  had  died 
of  that  disease,  and  careftilhr  examined 
the  biles  /csuaed  by  it;  and  that  Des- 
genettes  introduced  into  his  blood,  by  a 
Smcet,  the jpcnson  fttmi  one  of  theee  sores, 
in  two  different  plaiBes;  but  neither  of 
these  physicians  was  atlhcked  by  the 
disease.  To  these  observations  on  the 
plague  are  added  remarks  on  the  yellow 
Jbver  in  Cadiz,  on  the  dysentery,  so  fre- 
<}nent  in  armies,  and  on  the  nuraipe,  or 
image  of  the  opposite  diore  re^soted 
fiom  the  clouds,  m  the  straits  of  Sicily 
and  Calabria.  (See  Fata  Mirgtma,)  Na- 
poleon raised  the  author  to  important  and 
mflnential  stations.  In  1811,  he  wrote 
a  work,  in  Itahan,  on  diseases  of  the  eyes, 
which  was  highly  afMMOved,  and  added 
much  to  Ins  nune.  He  published,  also, 
the  same  year,  JVbvtSJfiromoifiifi  Oddrieia 
e  loro  XJm^  and  recommended  a  new  ibr- 
eeps  to  be  empk)yed  in  dehveiy,  with 
improved  instruments  fiw  the  Caeanan 


operatkm,  whidi  wereappoved  by  a  com* 
mittee  of  the  national  mstitute.  In  the 
Bussian  oainpaigns  of  1812  and  1813,  be 
bad  the  mismitune  to  freeze  some  of  his 
limbs.  He  is  still  living  si  Milan,  an 
esteemed  physician,  and  professor  of  clin- 
ical sundry.  His  treatise  on  surgery,  in 
Italian,  is  a  vahiaUe  work. 

Assam,  or  Assam  ;  a  country  between 
Bengal  and  Thibet,  700  miles  in  length,  by 
about  70  in  breadth.  Itisintersectedbythe 
Bcamapootra,  and  several  other  rivets ;  is 
very  ^tile ;  and,  in  the  bedsof  the  rivers, 
a  considerable  quantity  ofgold  is  found  It 
also  yields  ivoiy,  lac,  pepper,  siUc,  cotton, 
^&c.  The  inhabitants  are  genuine  Hin- 
doos, ^o  Eun[q[)ean  merchant  is  permit- 
ted to  settle  in  this  country  without  the 
{Nrevious  permission  of  the  £last  India  comr 
pany — a  &vor  which  was  granted  to  it  by 
the  nyah,  after  having  beoi  reinstated  in 
his  government  by  its  assistance,  in  1793. 

AssAS  (Nicholas),  chevalier  d*,  was  bom 
atVigan.  He  wtuB  commander  of  a  French 
reg^ent  at  Au  veigne,  and,  by  his  patriotic 
drath,  made  himself  wortiiy  of  the  admi- 
ration  of  posterior.  On  the  night  of  the 
15th  of  October,  1760,  he  commanded  an 
ouqxMt  at  Klosterkamp^  in  the  n^gfabor- 
hood  of  GueUres,  ana,  at  break  of  day, 
wenV  out  to  examine  the  poets.  On  tins 
expedition,  he  fell  in  with  a  division  of  the 
enemv's  troops,  who  were  on  the  point  of 
assaulting  tiie  French  army.  He  was 
seized,  and  threatened  with  immediale 
death  if  he  uttered  a  cry  to  alarm  hip 
regiment.  The  eafeQr  of  the  French 
forces  was  at  stake.  Witiiout  a  moment's 
hesitation,  he  summoned  aU  his  strength, 
and  otdaimed,  ^^  Onward,  Auveigne! 
here  is  the  enemy !"  The  threat  was  im- 
mediately executed,  but  the  patriot  had 
gained  his  object ;  the  attack  was  unsuc- 
cessful. AsBas  was  never  married;  but 
a  pension  of  1000  livres  was  decreed  to 
his  fkraihr  forever :  the  payment  was  m* 
teirupted  during'  the  revolution^  but  has 
since  been  renewed. 

Assassins.   (See  bikmatiik»,) 

Assault  (lair)  (tutvJJbUy  fit>m  the  Fr. 
a$9iayeT\ ;  an  atteinpt  or  ofiw,  with  force 
and  violence,  to  do  a  corporeal  hurt  to 
another;  as  by  striking  at  him,  with  or 
without  a  weapon,  .^saiilt  does  not  al- 
ways necessarily  imply  a  hitting  or  blow; 
beoBUise,  in  trespass  for  assault  and  bat- 
tery, a  man  may  be  found  guilQr  of  the 
asBBiik,  and  acquitted  of  the  battoy.  But 
every  battery  includes  an  assauk.  If  a 
person  in  anger  lift  up  or  stretch  forth  hie 
arm,  and  wer  to  strike  another,  or 
menace  any  one  with  any  staff  or  weapon. 
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jtisanassauHltilaMr;  andy^aman  thiea^ 
en  to  beat  another  yetmm^  or  lie  in  wait  to 
do  It,  if  the  other  la  hindered  in  his  buai- 
nesa,  and  receive  loes  thereby,  an  action 
lies  for  the  injury* — ^Any  injury,  however 
small,  actual^  done  to  the  person  of  a 
man,  in  an  angry  or  revengeful,  w  rude 
or  insolent  manner,  aa  by  spitting  in  hia 
ftce,  or  any  way  touehing  him  in  anger, 
or  violently  joming  him,  ia  a  batteiy  in 
the  eye  of  the  law.  To  lay  hands  gendy 
upon  another,  not  in  anger,  is  no  founda* 
tion  of  an  action  of  tremas  and  aasauk : 
the  defendant  may  juatiiy  so  doing  in  de- 
fence of  his  person  or  goods,  or  of  hid 
wife,  ftther,  mpther  or  master,  or  for  the 
maint^umce  oQustice. — ^If an  officeiv  ^^~ 
inga  wanant  agamst  one  who  will  not  8iif> 
fer  himself  to  be  arrested,  beat  or  wound 
him  in  the  attempt  to  take  him,  he  may 
justify  it:  so  if  a  paren^  in  a  reasonabfe 
manner,  chasdse  his  child,  or  a  master  his 
servant,  being  actually  in  his  service  at  that 
time,  or  a  schoohnaiter  his  scholar,  or  a 
gaoler  his  prisoner,  or  even  a  husband  his 
wife  (fer  reasonable  and  proper  cause);  or 
if  one  confine  a  friend,  who  is  mad,  and 
bind  and  beat  him,  &c,  in  such  manner 
as  is  piopef  in  his  circumstances ;  or  if  a 
man  feree  a  flw<»d  from  one  who  ofifem 
to  kill  another,  or  betft  one  ^o  makes 
an  assault  upon  his  person,  or  that  of  his 
wife,  parent,  child,  or  master;  or  if  a 
man  fight  whh  or  beat  one  who  attempts 
to  kill  any  stranger,  if  the  beating  was 
actually  neoessaiy  to  obtain  the  good  end 
proposed ;  in  aU  these  cases,  it  seems,  the 
party  may  justi^  die  assault  and  batteiy* 
A88AUI.T  (mu).  (See  Siegt.) 
AsdAT^BAJULNCE ;  a  veiy  delicate  bal- 
ance, employed  in  deteniiining  with  great 
preccBion  the  weight  of  minute  IxMiea. 
It  is  nsed  fer  assaying  metals. 

AssATiNe;  a  species  of  chemical  analy- 
sis, to  ascertain  the  Quantity  of  gold  or 
silver  in  a  metallic  alloy.  In  its  mora 
extended  meaning,  it  is  used  fbrtfae  d^ 
terminati<m  of  the  quantity  of  any  metal 
wha^»ever,  in  comj^tion  with  any  other 
metal  or  mineraL  The  assaying  of  gold  or 
silver  is  divided  into  two  operations ;  by 
one  of  which  they  are  separated  fi*om  the 
imperfect  metals,  or  those  eadly  o]nrdized; 
by  the  second  they  are  separated  from  the 
metals  which  resist  oxydation  by  simple 
exposure  to  the  air,and  which  are,there«> 
fere,  called  the  perftei  mdaU.  This  sec* 
ond  process  getfeeraUy  consists  in  separat- 
ing gold^nd  nher  fiK>m  each  other,  as  the 
third  perfect  met^  pktina,  is  but  seldom 
feund  umted  to  them.  The  mediod  of 
•epanting  goki  or  silver  fimn  the  other 


metals  is  founded  on  the  ftcility  with 
whidi  the  latter  imbibe  oxygen,  ioA  die 
process  is  calculated  to  accelerate  this 
<^ieration;  hence  the  oxyde  of  lead,  or 
litharge,  is  generally  considered  aa  the 
most  poweiml  purmer  of  the  perfect 
metab,  from  the  ease  widi  which  it  parts 
with  its  oxygen  to  the  imperfect  metals 
united  with  them ;  but,  of  late,  oxyde  of 
manganese  has  been  found  superior  to  it, 
in  sevetal  instances,  fer  this  purpose.  In 
the  chemical  analyas  of  meta^  the  oxyde 
of  leuil  is  generally  preferred  fbr  the  above 
purpose ;  nut,  in  the  assays  perfermed  by 
order  oi  government,  metalfic  lead  is  al- 
wa^  us^  probably  from  the  feeilities 
which  it  is  supposed  to  afford  fer  deter- 
mining the  weignt  of  difiSnent  ingredients 
by  cdculation.  The  lead  in  the  prooesa 
first  becomes  oxydatad,  dien  yields  soma 
of  its  oxygen  to  the  other  inofierfect  metals^ 
and  afterwards  becomes  vitiified,  in  con- 
junction with  the  odier  oxides  so  fermed, 
and  canies  them  off  with  it,  leaving  die 
peifect  metals  pure.  The  above  operas 
tion  is  called  the  euf^UOim^  and  is  pei^ 
feimed  on  a  fiat,  round  cake  of  bone* 
aahee^  compressed  within  an  iron  rin^^ 
which  is  named  a  cuod:  tfaia  is  placed  m 
a  vessel  called  a  w^gU^  which  resembles  a 
small  oven,  fixed  in  a  fbmaee  cuiable  of 
giving  a  heat  sufficient  for  the  iuskm  of 
gc^  so  that  its  mouth  may  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  door,  at  the  aide  to  which  it 
is  luted,  to  separata  it  finom  the  peal; 
there  are  small  ^ts  made  in  die  si^  of 
die  mufile,  to  afiSxd  apaawge  fer  the  ait 

As8£LTif,  John ;  a  Dutch  paints  of  tba 
I7th  centuiy.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Isaiah 
Vandervelde,  and  aftermros  went  to 
Rome.  Settling  at  Amsterdam,  in  1645, 
h»  obtained  great  r^Mitadon  by  the  pro- 
ductions of  his  p^icil,  which  consist 
principally  of  historical  paintmga,  battle- 
pieces,  and  landscapes  wkh  ruins,  and  are 
distinguished  fer  their  adherence  to  nature 
and  correct  sQrle  of  coloring*  A  set  of 
his  landscapes  (24  in  number)  has  been 
engraved  by  Perelie.  He  died  in  1650, 
aged  about  40. 

AsBEMAifin.  Simon;  bom  Feb.  2(^ 
}752,atTiH>olisdiSoria;  oneof  the  most 
learned  Maronites  of  modem  times.  Ha 
was  educated  in  Rome,  where  his  femily 
enjoys  the  rights  of  citizenriiip  and  pa- 
trician honcNTS.  In  1785,  he  waa  appomt- 
ed  professor  at  Padua,  where  he  died, 
April  8, 1821.  He  began  the  aeries  of  his 
works  with  JlliiMo  C^/Seo  jyVnncmo  (Venice, 
1788, 3  vohL  felio),  an  explanation  of  the 
Cufic  Arabian  andouitiee  in  the  palace 
Nam  at  Venice.    His  Kyptanarion  of 
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Arabian  Monuments  in  SicU 
esteemed,  and  equally  so  his 
of  a  Globus  Ctdeistis,  with  Arabian  letters, 
which  was  in  the  museum  of  the  cardinal 
Borgja.  Assemanni  was  a  veiy  laborious 
student  till  his  death* 

A8SEMBLT,  General.  This  name  sig- 
nifies, in  some  of  the  U.  St^es  of  America, 
the  two  branches  of  the  legislatui^ ;  e.  f^ 
iu  Vermont,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia,  &c  In  some  odier  states,  thie 
house  of  representatives  is  called  the  a«- 
sembly,  as  in  New  York.  In  New  Jersey, 
the  house  of  representatives  is  call^ 
general  asstmblif. — Ckneral  assembly ,  in 
{Gotland,  is  the  name  of  the  supreme  ec- 
clesiastical court  in  Scotland,  which  holds 
its  nieetings  annuaUy,  and  consists  of  a 
certain  niunber  of  ministers  and  ruling 
elders,  delegated  from  the  various  presby- 
teries, according  to  the  number  of  parishes 
contained  in  each. 

Assent,  the  Rotal,  is  the  approba- 
tion given  by  the  king  in  parliament  to  a 
bill  which  has  passed  both  houses;  after 
which  it  becomes  a  law.  The  royal«8sent 
may  be  ^ven  in  two  vrayst — 1.  In  person ; 
when  tm  king  comes  to  the  house  of  peers^ 
and,  itke  commons  bemg  sent  for,  and 
standing  at  the  bar,  the  tittes  of  aU  the  bills 
that  have  passed  both  houses  are  read, 
and  the  king's  answer  is  declared  by  the 
clerk  of  the  parliament  in  Norman-French, 
with  several  singular  ceremonies.  If  the 
king  consents  to  a  public  bifl,  the  clerk 
usually  declares  Leraile  vend  (The  Icing 
wills  it] ;  if  to  a  private  bill,  SoUfm 
comme  ilest  desvr^  (Be  it  as  demred).  If  the 
king  refuses  his  assent,  it  is  in  the  gentle 
phrase,  Lt  rcy  s*avisera  (The  king  will 
consider  of  it).  When  a  money-bill,  or 
bill  of  supply,  is  passed,  it  is  carried  up 
and  presented  to  the  king  by  the  speaker 
of  the  house  of  commons,  and  the  royal 
assent  is  thus  expressed — Le  rcy  rtmercU 
tes  loyal  s^ets,  accepte  leur  hennoUnce^  el 
mtssi  le  veui  (The  long  thanks  his  loyal 
subjects,  accepts  their  oencsvolence,  and 
wills  it  also).  52.  By  the  statute  33  Hen. 
VIII,  ch.  21,  the  king  may  ^ve  his  assent 
by  letters  patent,  under  fis  {preat  seal, 
liQgned  with  his  hand,  and  notified  in  his 
absence  to  both  houses,  assembled  to- 
gether in  the  upper  house. — When  the 
president  of  the  U.  Stales  approves  a 
bill  passed  in  both  houses,  he  writes  under 
h.,^p/mwe</,  with  Ins  name.  (See  ScmcKon.) 

Assets  (Fr.  assez,  i.  e.  satis).  Goods 
enough  to  discharge  the  burden  which  is 
cast  upon  the  executor  ot  heir,  by  satis- 
fy *mg  the  debts  and  legacies  of  the  testator 
©r  ancestor.— Assets  are  real  or  personal. 


Where  a  man  holds  lands  in  fee-simplf , 
and  dies  possessed  thereof^  the  lands  which 
come  to  his  heirs  are  assets  real;  and 
when  he  dies  possessed  of  any  peraonal 
estate,  the  goods  which  come  to  the  exec- 
utors are  assets  personal 

Aasfvrro  (S^iimishy  for  treaty)',  the  per- 
mission of  the  Spanish  government  to  a 
foreign  nation  to  miporr  negro  slaves  torn 
Afiica  into  (he  Spanish  colonies  in  Ameri- 
ca, for  a  limited  time,  on  payment  of  cer- 
tain duties.  Philip  IV  and  Charles  II 
concluded  a  treaty  of  this  sort  with  the 
people  of  England  and  Holland.  The 
English  were  tbe  sole  possessors  of  thi» 
asaiento  tiU  1701.  They  lost  it  when 
Philip  V  of  Anjou  ascended  the  throne  <^ 
Spain ;  but,  in  1702,  the  French  Guinea 
compahv,  who  afterwards  assumed  tlie 
title  of  tne  assitnto  eompanu,  became  poe- 
sessed  ^this  privilege  for  10  yeara,  with- 
in which  perHxl  they  were  permitted  to 
import  yearly  4800  slaves,  or  both  sei^ 
into  the  main  land  and  idimds  of  Spanish 
America.  In  1713,  the  celebrated  asd- 
ento  treaty  with  Ehigland,  for  30  years, 
was  concluded  at  Utrecht;  (Greet  Britain 
afterwards  gave  up  the  trade  to  the  South 
sea  company).  By  this  contract,  the 
English,  among  other  privileges,  obtained 
(he  ri^t  of  seeding  a  vGrmissum  or 
assierdo  «fc^,  so  called,  of  500  tons,  every 
year,  with  aU  sorts  of  merchandise,  to  the 
Spanish  colonies.  l%is  led  to  ficeoueat 
abuses  and  contraband  trade ;  acts  or  vio- 
lence fbUowed,  and,  in  1739,  a  war  broke 
out  1>etween  the  two  powers.  At  the 
peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748,  four 
vears  more  were  granted  to  the  English ; 
but  in  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  two  yeare 
later,  100,000  pounds  sterling  were  prom- 
ised for  the  relinquishment  of  the  two  re- 
maining yeare;  and  the  ciMitract  was 
aimuD^ 

AssraNAT ;  the  name  of  the  national 
paper  cmrency  in  the  time  of  the  French 
revolution.  Four  htmdred  milhons  of  thli^ 
paper  naoney  were  first  struck  off  by  the 
constiment  assembly,  with  tbe  approba- 
tion of  the  king,  April  19, 1790,  to  be  re- 
deemed with  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  th^ 
confiscated  goods  of  the  chtuch.  August 
27  of  the  same  year,  Mirabcau  ui^  the 
issuing  of  2000  miUionsof  new  assignats, 
which  caused  a  dispute  in  the  assembly. 
Vergasse  and  Dupont  particulariy  distin- 

Sii^ed  themselves  as  the  opponents  of 
iiabeau.  Tliey  saw  that  the  plan  was 
an  invention  of  Ckivi^re  (of  whose  work 
the  speech  of  Mirabeau  was  onhr  an  ex- 
tract), to  enrich  himself  and  his  adherents; 
that  It  would  tend  to  put  tbe  rich  usurenft 
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ID  pooBession  of  the  weahh  of  the  natioo, 
which  would  be  insufficient  to  redeem 
the  assignats,  paiticulariy  if  they  were 
increased.  Among  other  anruments,  Mi- 
rabeau  maintained  the  expeouency  of  the 
measure  he  proposed,  on  the  ground  that 
the  holders  of  assignats  would  necessarily 
support  the  new  constitution,  which  was 
the  on]^  guarantee  for  the  redemption  of 
the  assignats.  His  exeitions  were  sec- 
onded by  Pe^ion,  and  800  millions  more 
were  issued.  They  were  increased,  by 
degrees,  to  40,000  millions,  and  the  cur- 
rency, after  a  whfle,  became  of  no  value. 
A  ftirther  account  of  this  pq>er  money  is 
given  in  the  article  McaidaU. 

AssioNATlorr ;  a  Russian  paper  money, 
used  since  1769.  Its  loss  or  value,  since 
1787,  has  dimini^ed  the  worth  of  ruble& 
Regularly,  under  the  term  ruJUe^  is  under- 
stood assignaUan-rubU.  There  are  assig- 
nations of  5;  10,  25,  50  «nd  100  rubles. 
In  1809,  4  rubles-assignation  were  paid 
for  1  ruble  silver  money.  The  value 
fluctuated  till  1818,  when  the  silver  ruble 
was  fixed  at  375  kopecks:  in  1825,  it 
stood  at  372  kopecks. 

AssiNiBOiif ;  a  large  river  of  North 
America,  in  the  U.  Slates  and  the  British 
territories.  It  flows  into  the  south  end  of 
lake  Winnipeg.  It  is  formed  by  two 
rivers,  which  unite  about  50  miles  from 
the  lake.  The  eastern  branch,  called  Red 
rwcTj  rises  near  the  head  waters  of  the 
MississippL  The  western  branch,  the 
AtsiMbotnproper,  rises  about  Ion.  lO^"*  W., 
lat  52°  N.  Both  are  navigable  for  canoes 
to  their  source.  The  country  between 
these  rivers,  and  to  the  south,  is  a  contin- 
ued plain,  with  little  wood ;  the  soil,  sand 
and  gravd,  producing  a  short  grass.  The 
north-west  companv  have  several  trading 
establishments  on  the  A. 

AssiNiBoiKs ;  an  Indian  tribe,  in  the 
western  part  of  N.  America,  on  the  Assi- 
niboin  nvcr, near  the  RocWmountains. 
Their  number  is  said  to  be  4200. 

Assises.    (See  ,^ssize$.) 

Assisi ;  a  sooall  town  in  the  papal  do- 
minions, 20  miles  from  Spoleto,  on  a  hill, 
in  one  cf  the'  most  chamung  puts  of  Ita- 
ly. It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop.  It  is  fa-, 
mous  as  the  birth-place  of  St.  Francis 
d' Assist,  and  for  the  splendid  church 
built  over  the  chapel  where  St.  Francis 
received  his  first  impulse  to  devotion. 
This  church  is  one  of  the  finest  remains 
of  the  architecture  of  the  middle  ages  in 
the  Gothic  style.  A.  lies  in  bn.  12°  30^  £- 
lot.  43°  3^  N. 

Assizes  ;  I.,  the  name  given  in  France, 
and  in  Lower  or  Norman  Italy,  to  assem- 
36* 


bliee  which  were  eomoKm  ia  the  middle 
ages,  and  to  the  courts  fiiir  the  administra- 
tion  of  justice  to  vassals  and  firemen. 
Afler  Godfi«y  of  Boulogne  had  tekea  Je- 
rusalem, in  1099,  he  adopted,  fbr  his  two 
courts  of  justice,  a  code  of  laws  drawn 
fiY>m  the  ordinances  establiriied  in  these 
assemblies:. hence  this  remarkable  col- 
lection WEB  styled  Jb9i$t9  de  Jh-umdem 
(French  edition  by  La  Thaumassi^, 
Bouiffes,  1690,  folio.  See  Bemaidi's  Jfiii. 
dea  DnU$  Drone.,  1816)^11.  After  the 
conquest  of  Enfpand,  tl^  tenn  was  intro- 
duced €mm  Normandy.  It  is  still  used 
to  signify  the  sessions  of  the  courts,  heki 
annually,  in  every  oounty,  by  the  judges. 
In  disputes  concerning  properQr,  Henry  II 
save  the  contending  parties  the  risht  of 
deciding  their  difference  by  a  trial  oefi>re 
the  grand  court  of  assizes,  or  by  combat. 
The  grand  court  of  assizes  consisted  of 
all  the  knichts  in  the  county ;  die  infe- 
rior court  of  assizes,  which  decided  ques- 
tions relating  to  possession,  of  12  fineemen. 
From  these  me  jury  toc^  its  rise.  Twelve 
iudget,  who  are  members  of  the  three 
highest  courts  in  England, — the  lane's 
bench,  the  court  of  common  pleas  and  the 
court  of  exchequer;— thrice  in  evwy  year, 
perform  a  circuit  into  all  the  counties  f  be- 
inff  40)  into  which  the  kingdom  is  dlviaed, 
to  hold  these  assizes,  with  the  exception  of 
the  four  northern  counties,  where  they 
are  held  only  once  a  year,  and  LDodon 
and  Biiddles^  where  they  are  held  eisht 
times.  {BL  Comm.  iv.  269.)  Eight  other 
judges,  appointed  for  the  purpose,  who 
are  called  neUhJudges,  do  the  same  ,duty 
for  Wales.  At  mese  assizes,  all  the  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  of  the  county  are  bound 
to  attend,  or  else  are  Uable.to  a  fine ;  and 
also  ii\  the  persons  who  have  been  sum- 
moned as  grand  juiymen  or  petit  juiy- 
mep,  by  the  sbenff.  Upon  these  occa- 
sions, the  court  is  opened  with  consider- 
able pomp.  The  juoces  are  conducted  to 
their  seats  at  the  toDmg  of  a  public  beU, 
and  divine  service  is  perfoimed  in  their 
presence.  The  presiding  judge  directs 
the  court  to  be  opened,  and,  when  the 
grand  jui^  is  duly  impannelled  and 
sworn,  which  is  generally  composed  of 
the  most  respectable  men  of  the  county, 
he  makes  a  public  address  to  them,  re- 
spectmg  the  duties  of  their  office,  and  the 
crimes  which  are  to  come  before  them 
for  consideration.  At  these  asaizea,  the 
judges  sit  under  five  separate  commis- 
sions, some  of  which  relate  to  civil  and 
some  to  criminal  causes  or  buvness.  The 
first  is  die  commission  of  osme,  fixun 
which  the  se^n  derives  its  name,  by 
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which  they  are  authorized  to  take  assizes 
in  ^e  several  counties ;  that  is,  to  take 
the  vwdict  of  a  peculiar  sort  of  jury, 
called  an  assiztj  and  summoned  to  de- 
cide certain  cases  respecting  the  titles  to 
land.  This  class  of  causes  is  now  obso- 
lete, the  trial  of  such  lapd  titles  being  now 
had  in  other  and  moie  modem  forms  of 
action.  1^  The  conunission  of  ninprtu^, 
as  it  is  called,  which  empowers  them  to 
try  all  questions  or  issues  of  &ct,  issuing 
out  of  the  courts  in  Westminster  hall, 
and  which  must  be  tried  by  a  jury  from 
that  county  wherein  Che  cause  of  action 
arises,  lliese  issues  are,  strictly,' triable 
in  the  couits  at  Westnunster,  1^  a  juiy 
returned  there  from  the  county.  But 
there  is  a  proviso,  nisi  priuSy  **  unless,  be- 
,  fore"  the  term  assigned  for  trial  at  West- 
minster, the  judgM  -of  assize  come  (as 
they  are  sure  to  do)  into  the  county  in 
question,  and  then  the  commission  au- 
thorizes such  trial  by  the  judges  of  assize. 
(Bl.  CUmm,  hi.  60.)  Th^  commissions 
ape  of  a  cml  nature ;  but  die  judg^  of 
assize  have  also,  by  idrtue  of  several  stat- 
utes, a  criminal  jurisdiction  in  certain 
special  cases.  3.  The  conmiission  of 
<wer  and  Urmmerj  to  hear  and  determine 
all  treasons,  felonies  and  misdemeanors 
committed  within  the  county.  By  virtue 
of  this  commission,  the^  can  proceed  ontf 
upon  an  indictment  found  at  the  same 
assizes  by  the  grand  jury.  4.  On  this  ac- 
count, they  have  another  commission,  of 
general  gad  ddiDerih  which  empowers 
them  to  try  and  denver  every  prisoner, 
who  shall  be  in  gaol  when  the  judges 
arrive  at  the  circuit  town,  whenever  or 
before  whomsoever  indicted,  or  for  what- 
ever crime  conmiitted.  (Bl.  Comm.  iv. 
270.)  5.  The  commission  of  the  peace, 
by  which  they^  are  empov^ered  to  do  all 
things  necessuy  or  proper,  according  to 
the  English  laws,  to  [nr^rve  public 
tranquillity,  to  suppress  crimes,  and  to 
arrest  ofrenders.  (bL  Comm.  L  350,351.) 
In  this  manner,  and  by  these  means,  the 
gaols  are,  in  general,  cleared,  and  ofrenders 
tried  and  convicted,  or  acquitted,  at  least 
every  half  year.  In  America,  there  are  no 
courts,  or  sessions  of  courts,  which  are 
technically  called  assizes.  The  judges, 
however,  perform  the  same  duties  in 
the  counties,  within  then'  respective  cir- 
cuits and  jurisdictions,  as  the  Engli^ 
judges,  and,  generally,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, that  is  to  say,  according  to  the  course 
of  the  conunon  law.  The  American 
judges  have  not,  Kke  the  English,  any 
spe<^  commissioQs.  Their  comnussion 
i»  single,  and  i^ppoints  theoi  to  the  office. 


But  the  general  and  public  ianvis  marie  oQt 
and  denne  their  duties  and  authorities, 
whether  ceneral  or  special,  and  these 
duties  and  authoritios  are  generally  sub- 

i'ect  to  be  altered  and  changed  by  the 
egislative  authority.  In  general,  how- 
ever, the  duties  and  authorities  of  tlie 
judges  of  the  higher  courts  are  veiy  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  jud^  in  En^and. 
The  manner  of  proceeding,  exfept  that 
it  is  more  Simple  and  unostentatious,  re- 
sembles very  mu6h  that  of  the  English 
courts.  Matters  of  feet,  in  criminal  cases, 
are  tried  by  a  jiuy,  upon  an  indicdnent 
fotmd  by  a  grand  juiy.  And  in  civil 
cases,  also,  matters  of  &ct,  in  common 
law-suits,  are  tried  in  the  same  manner. 
The  sessions  of  the  courts  are  usually  call- 
ed terms,  and,  ^nerally  speaking,  the 
causes  are  tried  before  the  courts  of  the 
county  in  which  they  are  commenced^ 
without  having  been  sent  there  by  a  record 
from  a  court  sitting  in  another  county^ — 
Since  1806,  there  have  been  assize  courts 
in  the  j  udicial  system  of  France.  Witli  the 
English  institutions,  however,  they  have 
8C4u*cely  any  thing  in  common  but  the 
name.  The  administration  of  the  penal 
laws  belong  to  the  worst  part  of  the  an- 
cient constitution.  It  united  the  two  oiv 
poaite  evils  of  torture,  which  is  often  appli- 
ed only  to  make  the  punishment  of  aeath 
more  severe,  and  of  capital  punishment, 
inflicted  upon  suspicion.  The  higher 
and  lower  courts  or  France  were  distin- 
guished from  those  of  every  other  coun- 
try by  a  spirit  of  dark  and  thoughtless 
cruelty,  of  which  the  18th  centmy  pre- 
sents a  series  of  the  most  shocking  in- 
stances. One  of  the  first  labors  of  the 
constitutional  government,  in  the  revolu- 
tion, was  a  reform  of  this  part  of  the  con- 
stitution. The  Enffiish  institutions,  par- 
ticularly tihat  of  iriiQ  by  jury,  were  lakee 
for  precedents.  The  administration  of 
justice,  in  civil  causes,  wns  committed  to 
circuit  courts  and  courts  of  appeal  (on  the 
abohtion  of  the  ancient  institutions) ;  and, 
for  the  disposal  of  criminal  cases,  a  law 
was  enacted,  Feb.  25,  1791,  estabhsh- 
ii^,  in  ever^  department,  a  criminal  court, 
"vmch  concdsted  of  a  president  and  three 
other  judges.  No  one  of  these  officers 
was  appointed  by  the  executive  govern- 
ment, but  an  attorney  of  the  crown  waj 
attached  to  every  court  The  president 
and  the  pubUc  prosecutor  were  chosen 
by  the  electors  or  the  department,  and  the 
members  of  the  district  courts  performed, 
in  succession,  the  duties  of  judges.  This 
Eystem  remained  substantially  the  same 
tul  the  introduction  of  the  consular  gov- 
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Imminent :  the  right  of  appohitms  theae 
officers  was  then  transfeired  to  the  fust 
consul.  By  the  constitution  of  the  crimi- 
nal courts,  adopted  in  1806  (Codt  d'htr 
stradion  CrimincUe)^  permanent  criminal 
courts  were  again  al)olished,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  penal  laws  was  com- 
mitted to  the  courts  of  appeal,  who  are 
to  decide  upon  the  proprieQr  of  having  a 
trial  in  any  ^iven  case.  The  public  hear- 
ing and  decision  arc  referred  to  a  special 
court  (cowr9  (Passists)  and  a  jury.  This 
latter  tribunal  is  to  consist  of  a  judge 
of  the  high  court,  who  shall  act  as 
president,  and  the  four  senior  members 
oi^the  district  or  county  court  (a  court  of 
original  jurisdiction),  m  whose  precinct 
the  cause  originated.  Inferior  violaticms 
of  the  police  reflations  are  tried  before 
the  mayors  (mavres)  and  the  justices  of 
the  peace,' and  those  involving  some  pe- 
nal law,  before  the  district  courts.  The 
process,  in  the  French  assizes,  is  as  fol- 
lows : — ^Every  French  tribunal  of  ori^pnal 
jurisdiction  has  a  juge  tTmstrucHofij  so 
called.  It  is  his  business  to  examine  into 
the  circumstances  of  every  crime  of  which 
he  is  informed  by  the  state  advocate  (see 
MdocoU  of  the  Vrown),  the  police  officers 
or  private  individuals.  He  traces  out  the 
act  and  the  perpetrator  amid  every  wind* 
ing,  summons  wimesses,  examines  docu- 
ments, brinffs  forward  and  records  the  tes- 
timony. Finallv,  he  refers  the  cause,  ver- 
bally, to  the  tribunal  which  has  original 
cognizance  of  it,  in  private  session  (ea 
chambre  dt  conseU),  If  facts  and  circum- 
stances satisfy  this  tribunal  that  the  accused 
is  innocent,  or,  fh>m  the  nature  of  the  case, 
that  proof  of  guilt  is  not  to  be  expected, 
he  is  ac<][uitted.  If  the  ofienee  alleged 
against  lum  is  found  to  be  not  of  the 
highest  class,  crimes^  but  of  an  inferior 
kind,  cte^,  which  are  defined  to  be  tn- 
fracnons  tTitn  ordre  inferUiar  pumca  aeuU' 
ment  de  peines  correctiormdks  ou  dt  policy 
It  is  reforred  to  the  tiUnmatm  come* 
iionneUes ;  if  it  be  a  mere  infringement 
of  the  rules  established  for  the  sake  of 
good  order,  contravetdiany  it  falls  within 
me  jurisdiction  of  the  common  police 
authorities.  If  the  previous  examination 
raises  a  probability  of  the  guilt  of  the 
accused,  the  whole  cause  is  referred,  in 
the  case  of  a  crime,  technically  so  called, 
with  an  explanatory  report,  to  tlie  high 
court  (cour  rayale).  This  body  deliberr 
ates  on  the  subject  (en  chambre  at  con9eU\ 
and  hears  the  arguments  of  the  attorney- 
general,  and,  if  Sie  act  alleged  is  found 
to  be  criminal,  and  capame  of  being 
proved,  a  formal  accusation  is  drawn  up, 


and  the  4sulprit  subjected  to  a  spedti 
trial,  to  fix  the  define  of  his  guilt  {arrH 
des  renvois  eauc  assises).  The  courts  for 
the  trial  of  criminal  eases  hokl  'their  ses- 
sions, in  each  department,  at  least  once 
every  three  months,  and  dispose  of  all 
cases  which  have  accumulated  during 
the  vacation.  The  institution  of  a  jtuy 
rests  upon  the  liberal  principle,  that  no 
individual  servant  of  the  state  can  lawful- 
ly have  power  oy^  the  lifo  and  death  of 
a  citizen ;  and  that  a  power  ao  important 
ought  rather  to  be  oonunitted  to  a  num- 
ber of  well-qualified  men,  chosen  fifom 
the  midst  of  the  nation,  who  shall  return, 
at  the  close  of  the  session,  to  the  same 
rank  which  they  held  before.  Four  days, 
at  least,  before  the  opening  of  the  assizes, 
the  pnefect  communicates  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  assizes  a  list  of  60  persons  in 
the  department^  who  are  eligible  to  die 
office  of  juiymen.  Every  juryman  is  re- 
quired to  be,  at  least,  30  years  of  age,  and 
enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a 
citizen :  it  is  also  required,  that  he  should 
be  a  member  of  the  coUege  dcctoraUy  or 
one  of  the  300  inhabitants  in  the  county 
who  pay  the  highest  taxes;  a  doctor, 
licentiate,  or  corresponding  member  of 
some  literary  society,  recognised  by  the 
government;  a  notary  ora  licensed  banker, 
an  exchange  broker,  a  merchant  or  trader 
of  the  first  or  second  class,  an  officer  of  the 
civil  service,  with  an  income  o^  at  least, 
4000  fi-ancs  per  annum ;  or  he  must  have 
a  special  qualification.  Ministers  of  gov- 
ernment, pnefects,  sub-prsefocts,  iuc^pes, 
state-attorneys  and  clergymen,  and  every 
one  who  has  before  been  engaged  oj9i- 
cially  or  privately  in  the  erinnnal  cause, 
are  who^y  excluded  fit>m  this  number. 
The  president  of  the  assizes,  before  men- 
tioneo,  b^  virtue  of  his/iotiMMr  liwcr^fion- 
nairt  (discretional^  power)^  selects  24 
persons  from  this  list  of  60.  He  obtifois, 
likewise,  a  hst  of  all  dibble  persons  in 
the  place  where  the  assizes  hold  their 
session,  that,  in  case  the  86  remaining  jiuy- 
men  should  be  prevented  fit>m  attendmg, 
so  many  may  be  added,  that»  at  least,  ^ 
may  be  present  at  the  sessions.  The 
state's  attorney  then  i^ypears  before  the 
assizes  as  an  accuser  in  behalf  of  the 
public,  and  the  accused  with  his  advo- 
cate :  the  accused  is  previously  flimished, 
in  writing,  with  his  accusation,  the  day 
of  trial,  a  copy  of  the  documents  to  be 
used,  and  the  names  of  the  witnesses 
and  jury.  Both  the  attorney-general  and 
the  accused  have  aright  to  reiect  someof 
the  juiy,  and  12  are  chosen  by  k>t  out  of 
those  that  remain.    After  they  are  chosen^ 
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tbev  take  their  seals  upcm  a  sort  of  stage, 
and  the  doois  are  liirowD  open,  that  their 
prooeedings  nmy  be  sutject  to  public  scrU- 
tiny.  The  preadent  now  administers  the 
oath  to  ^  12  jiuymen:  then  the  accusa- 
tion and  die  accompanying  docummits^ 
including  the  observadoBS  collected  on 
the  spot  where  the  ofSexkce  was  commit- 
ted, are  read.  The  attorney  for  the  gov- 
emment  sets  forth  the  essential  points  in 
the  accusation,  which  are  invesjigated 
with  reference  to  the  attendant  cm^um* 
stances,  and  the  corpora  ddidL  The  en- 
dence  on  both  sid^  is  then  read  from  the 
record  of  the  former  trial,  but  the  ques- 
tion of  guik  or  innocence  is  detemuned 
by  the  oral  testimony  given  in  at  the 
time.  Moreover,  the  rest  of  the  judges 
present,  the  iuiy,  the  state's  attorney,  die 
accused  ana  his  advocate,  also  the  parfv 
who  complains  of  the  injury,  have  fofi 
liberty  to  propose  further  questions  to  the 
witnesses*  When  the  examinatioa  is 
concluded,  the  state's' attorney,  the  com- 
plainant and  the  advocate,  and,  if  he 
wishesit,  the  accused,  qpeak,  in  stKsces- 
sion,  upon  the  question  at  issue,  usually 
twice  each,  llie  witnesses  are  often 
ouestieiied  anew  in  regard  to  any  doubt-* 
nd  expressions,  and,  if  every  thin»  neces- 
sary for  the  sentence  is  accomplisbed  dur- 
ing the  session,  the  jmnesident,  at  the  same 
session,  declares  tne  process  finished. 
The  presiding  officer  tnen  briefly  sums 
iq)  the  evidence  <Hi  both  sides,  and  gives 
the  jurymen  a  written  copy -of  the  jpoints 
to  be  decided.  Upon  this,  they  retire  to 
confer,  and,  on  their  return,  declare  pub- 
licfy  the  residt  of  thdr  deliberadons.  If 
only  seven  out  of  the  twelve  jurymen 
bring  the  accused  in  guiltv,  the  jud^ 
take  up  the  question,  and,  irthe  miyonty 
of  the  judges  couicide  with  the  minority 
of  the  jurv,  the  accused  is  aG<}uitted.  tf 
all  the  judiges  are  in  fovor  of  his  acquittal, 
and  the  whole  or  more  dian  seven  of  tlra 
jury  are  in  favor  of  his  condemnadon,  the 
cause  is  deforred  till  the  next  session,  at 
which  it  is  finally  decided.  If  the  majori- 
ty of  the  jury  are  for  the  acquittal  of  the 
accused,  the  president  orders  him  to  be 
set  at  liberty,  unless  some  other  accusation 
demands  ms  fiirdier  detention.  If  the 
accused  is  brought  in  guiky,  a  new  ques- 
tion arises,  relating  to  the  punishment 
suitable  to  be  inflicted,  or  the  satisfhction 
to  be  made  to  the  party  ii^ured.  Upcm 
this  the  jud^  aaree  among  themselves, 
and  then  assign  me  grounds  of  dimr  de- 
cisioiL  Aaamst  this  sentence  no  appeal 
can  be  made,  except  tO  the  court  of  cassa- 
tion, (q.  V.)    This  court  receives  the  peti- 


tion of  the  af^Uant  as  well  founded,  if  a 
want  of  subirtandal  validitv,  or  an  error  in 
fomi,  is  pointed  out,  or  if  the  sentence  has 
xnanifostly  been  passed  in  violation  of  some 
existing  law ;  and  they  ref^the  cause,  for 
decision,  to  another  court  of  assizes. 

AsioiiAifCB,  in  rfaetolic  and  poetiy;  a 
term  used  when  the  words  of  a  {wase 
or  verse  have  the  same  sound  or  termina- 
dim,  and  yet  make  no  prooer  riiyme. 
I^iis  is  usually  a  fiudt  in  flnglish:  the 
Romans  sometimes  used  it  with  elegance. 
The  Latins  caU  this simiiN^ dement;  the 
Greeks,  V^MXcfrav. 

AssoNAirr  Rhymes  is  a  term  particu- 
lariy  ^yplied  to  a  kind  of  verses,  common 
among  die  Spaniards,  yrhssi^  the  vowels 
onlf  are  required  to  rhyme ;  as,  i(genc, 
ctiftterto,  Utrroy  mesa,  may  answ^  each 
odier  in  a  kind  of  assonant  rhyme. 

AssuMPsrr,  in  law,  is  an  action  to  re- 
cover a  compensation  in  dameM  for  the 
non-performance  of  a  j^orw  promise ; 
that  is,  a  promise,  whether  verbal  or 
written,  not  contained  in  a  deed  under 
seal  For  breach  of  a  promise  of  the  lat- 
ter kind,  asBumpflit  will  not  lie  9  but  the 
prop&r  remedy  is  by  action  of  covenaat 
or  debt.  The  word  owuv^Mtif  (Latin) 
means  he  undertook,  and  has  been  taken 
as  the  name  of  this  action,  fitmi  its  occur* 
rence  in  declarations  ;i.  e.,  formal  state- 
ments of  the  plaindflTs  cause  of  action, 
when  these  were  in  Latin.  The  common 
law  edicts  die  maxim,  that  a  mere  nude 
agreement  and  undertaking  without  any 
^ddprg  ^uo,  will  not  constitute  a  binding 
contract,  lliis  maxim  is  comnumly  said 
to  have  been  borrowed  fiom  the  civil 
law,  where  we  find  it  laid  down,  that  ex 
iiiMfo  jNMito  non  ori^  actio :  but  this  seems 
rather  to  have  reforred  to  agreements 
w^out  certain  formalities.  (See  Fon- 
blanque  On  E^miv,  I  p.  326.)  What  our 
law  requires,  in  order  to  sustam  a  promise, 
is  termed  a  eoYUuierafion ;  and  it  must  be 
either  a  benefit  to  the  party  promlang,  or 
to  some  third  person,  m  whom  he  tuea 
an  interest ;  or  detriment  sustained  by  the 
party  to  whom  the  promise  is  made,  ai 
ike  request  of  the  party  making  it.  The 
degree  of  benefit  or  detriment,  or  its  rela- 
tive proportion  to  the  thing  promised^  is 
immaterial  A  promise  in  remunerajdon 
of  an  act  which  the  party  is  bound  to 
perform,  as  a  promise  to  a  sailor  of  extra 
pay  for  extracndinary  exertion  in  extreme 
peril  of  the  diip,  is  void.  The  law  re- 
gards such  exeraon  as  the  sailor's  previ- 
ous duty ;  the  contideraHon,  therefore,  for 
the  promise,  fails.  Assun^ts  are  of  two 
kinos,  express  and  implied;  the  former 
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mre  inhere  the  contractt  areaetuoUy  made, 
in  wcNpd  or  writing ;  the  latter  are  such  as 
the  biw  implies  mm  the  justice  of  the 
cose ;  as,  for  instauee,  if  I  employ  an  ar- 
tificer to  do  any  work  for  me,  the  obyious 
justice  of  my  paving  him  a  reasonable 
sum  for  that  won^  when  done,  raises  an 
implication,  in  the  understandmg  of  the 
law,  of  a  promise  oi|  my  part  to  pay  him. 
AssuMPTiov ;  a  city  m  Paraguay.  (See 

Assumption  is  the  festival  by  which 
the  Roman  and  Greek  Catholic  churches 
celebrate  the  miraculous  ascent  of  the 
Virain,  on  the  15th  of  August  One  of 
Raphaers  earlier  pictures  represents  the 
empty  coffin  in  which,  according  to  the 
Cittnolic  tradition,  fkmem  were  found 
after  Mary  had  ascended  to  heaven.  The 
picture  is  now  in  tfie  Vatican. 

AssuRAifcc.    (See  Inaumnct) 

AssTRu ;  a  kingdom  of  Asia,  formefjhr 
of  great  odebiity.  Its  limits  were  dif- 
ferent at  different  times.  A.,  orionally, 
was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  mount  Nipha- 
tes  and  Armenia  the  Ghreater ;  on  the  W, 
by  Mesopotamia ;  on  the  S.  by  Susiana ; 
and  on  the  £»bjr  Media.  Ashurissaidto 
have  fimnded  it.  Its  most  ftmous  mon- 
archs  are  Ninus  (q.  v.)  and  his  widow  and 
MiccessQC,  Semiramis.  Ninus  subdued 
the  Babylonian,  the  Median  and  several 
cyther  kingdoms,  and  united  them  to  his 
own. .  In  the  time  of  Sardanapalus  (about 
900  years  before  the  Christian  asra,  or, 
aocordinc  to  Volney,  717),  Arbaoes^  gov^ 
emor  of  Media,  made  hinmself  master  of 
the  kingdom  of  A.  Herodotus,  whose 
€X>rrectness  has  been  proved  by  Volney, 
fixes  the  duration  of  the  Assjrrian  empire 
in  Upper  Asia  at  5SM)  years.  It  was  tiien 
dividcKi  into  three  kingdoms — the  Median, 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian,— ^e  principal 
part  of  which  were  before  induded  in 
the  Assyrian.  Soon  after,  A.  rose  again 
to  a  resemblance  of  its  former  qileiulor, 
while  Media  and  Babylon  again  yielded 
to  its  superiority.  Saunanassar  was  then 
the  sovereign  of  the  einpire,and  Nineveh 
the  capital.  About  700  B.  C,  Media 
tu;ain  revolted.  Cyaxares,  the  king  of 
Media,  afterwards  forming  an  alliance 
with  Nabopalassar,  governor  of  Babvlon, 
they  marched  against  Nineveh,  and  de- 
stroyed it,  B.  C.  606.  A.  now  became  a 
province  of  Media;  and  Babylon,  by  the' 
victories  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  was  made  a 
powerful  kingdom, B.C. 600.  About550 
vears  before  the  Christian  lera,  the  three 
kingdoms  were  united  by  the  victorious 
Cynis  (q.  v.)  of  Persia. 

AsTABTK ;  a  Syrian  goddess,  probably 


correspon^g  to  the Semeleof  the Gred» 
and  the  ^^igtomth  of  the  Hebrews.  Ac- 
cording to  Lucian,  she  had  a  veiy  ancient 
temple  in  Pbcsnicia.  Some  also  believe 
her  to  be  the  same  with  Htrt  (the  Juno  of 
the  Romans),  and  others  with  JlpkrodxU. 

AsTBKiA,  a  gem,  sometimes  called  the 
eaipM  eye,  or  ocukurtUs.  It  is  a  beautidftil 
Btone^  and  somewhat  approaches  to  the 
nature  of  the  opal.  It  is  veiy  small,  and 
has  only  two  colon,  a  pale-brown  or  white. 
It  is  hard,  and  will  take  a  fine  polish.  The 
stone  is  found  in  the  E^ast  and  West  In- 
dies and  in  Eurc^.  In  Bohemia,  they 
are  often  found  imbedded  in  the  same 
masses  of  jasper  with  opaL 

Asterisk  (a  small  star) ;  a  sign  to  refer 
to  notes.  Tne  ancient  critics  made  use 
of  this  sign,  or  of  a  cross  (o6e2u#),  to  point 
out  an  incorrect  passage  in  the  text  of  an 
author.  Others  used  the  same  roarik  as  a 
sign  of  the  correctness  of  a  passage. 

Asthma  ;  a  fi«<]nent,difficuh  and  short 
respiratiiMi,  joinea  with  a  hissing  sound 
ana  a  cough,  especially  during  tM  night,, 
and  when  the  body  is  in  a  prone  pos- 
ture. 

AsTLXT,  John ;  a  native  of  Wem  in 
Shropshire,  who  adopted  the  profession 
of  a  portrait  painter,  and  was  a  pupil  of 
Hudson,  the  master  of  mr  Joshua  Rey* 
nolda.  He  is  known  by  his  marriage 
wHh  lady  Daniel,  a  |ady  of  large  fortune, 
whom  he  had  punted.    He  died  in  1787. 

AsTiJ^T,  Philip;  the  founder  of  the 
re^  amphitheatre  near  Westminster 
bndge,  London,  and  the  author  of  some 
literary  productions.  He  was  bom  at 
Newcastfe-wider-Liiie,  in  1743,  served  in 
the  English  cavaliy ,  in  Gennany ,  for  seven 
years,  and,  on  his  retuni,  began  to  exhibit 
equestrian  performances.  In  1780,  ho 
erected  a  -buikling  which  he  caEed  the 
amphUheatrt  ridrng-ko'ttae^  and  for  which 
he  subsequently  procured  a  license.  Ho 
erected,  afterwardEi,  several  amphitheatres 
in  England  and  Paris,  and  wrote  a  trea- 
tise on  horsemanship,  lUso  two  woriu  of  a 
military  character.  He  died  at  Paris, 
Oct.  90, 1814,  aged  73. 

AsTRACHAN,  OT  AsTRAXHAir,  a  viccToy- 
alty  of  the  Russian  emiure,  extending 
fit>m  46*"  to  53»N.lat.,  containing  903,000 
wf.  miles,  with  2,600,000  inhabitants,  is  di- 
vided into  three  governments — ^Astrakhan 
(73,600  sq.  mfles;  333,000  inhabitants), 
Saratov  and  Orenburg.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  country  of  tiie  Bulgari- 
ans and  Bashkeers ;  on  the  S.  by  the  Cas- 
pian sea;  on  the  W.  by  the  Wolga, which 
separates  it  fitmi  the  Nogai  Tutais  and 
the  Cossacks  of  the  IKmi  ;  and  on  the  E.^ 
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by  a  long  oludn  of  mountains,  ndiich  di- 
vides it  ftom  TaitaiT.  The  summer  is 
long,  and  very  hot ;  tne  winter  lasts  three 
months,  and  is  very  severe.  The  rich 
and  fertile  soil  is  not  cultivated  by  die 
Tartars.  On  the  W.  and  8.  side  are  large 
heaths,  which  afiford  fine  sak  in  abun- 
dance. The  capita],  Astrakhan,  E.  Ion. 
48°  Uf  15",  N.  lat  46°  31'  15^^  is  on  the 
iidand  Seitza,  in  the  Wcdfa,  about  94 
miles  fh)m  the  entrance  of  tnis  river  into 
the  Canpian  sea.  It  is  the  see  of  a  Greek 
archbisfaop  and  of  an  Armenian  hishom 
has  25  Greek,  9  Armenian  churches,  26 
Tartar  mosques, an  Indian  tMnple,a  high 
school,  a  seminary  for  priests,  a  botani^ 
garden,  and  many  manufectures.  The 
city,  vnth  the  subtubs,  is  4i  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. It  contains,  in  3800  houses, 
30,000  inhabitants,  consistiiur  of  Arme- 
nians, Tartars,  Peifiians  and  Hindoos,  be- 
sides 90,000  people  who  spend  some  dme 
in  the  £Bar  there,  on  account  of  the  fidie- 
ries.  The  houses  are  of  wood,  mean  and 
inconvenient.  The  environs  are  covered 
wish  gardens  and  vinejrards.  The  stur- 
geons, which  are  taken  in  the  Wolgi,  are 
sahed,  and  carried  through  all  ports  of 
Rusria.  In  winter  they  are  tninqK>rted 
without  saltbg.  The  trade  in  caviar  is 
of  some  importance.  Besides  stuigeons^ 
seals  and  other  Mat  are  caught  here. 
From  July  to  Oct  large  swarms  of  lo- 
custs are  not  uHfrequent  Formcdy,  As- 
trakhan had  commerce  with  Khiwa  and 
Bukhara:  at  presMit,  its  trade  is  limitad  to 
Porsia  and  me  interior  of  Rusna,  but  is 
still  considerable.  60  vesseki  and  7  car- 
avans arrive  here  annually.  The  exports 
are  leather,  linen,  woollen  cloth,  and  other 
European  manuftctures.  Astrakhan  im- 
ports fiom  Perma  si&  ribbons  woriLed  with 
gold  for  sale  in  Poland,  abo  siDL  and  cotton 
etufb,  rice,  raw  cotton,  rhubarb  and  some 
other  drugs ;  chiefly,  however,  raw  oik. 
The  capital  of  the  Ursl-Ooesaeks,  Ural- 
skoi  (containing  4000  wooden  houses  and 
18,000  inhabitants),  bebngs  also  to  this 
government 

AsTRooNosr  (from  a#r%i,  a  star,  and 
ytvuwiutf  1  know);  the  science  which 
teaches  the  constellalicNii^  ranks,  &^.,  of 
the  stars.    (See  Attttmomy,) 

Astrolabe  (planisphere,  anaUmma; 
from  i«i%,  a  star,  and  Xanfid^m^  I  take) ;  an 
instrument  for  measuring  the  degrees, 
minutes,  and  sometimes  even  the  se^mds, 
of  anffles.  It  generally  connsts  of  a  hori- 
zontal circular  plate  of  metal,  having 
those  divisions  on  its  extreme  circumfb- 
renee.  The  utmost  accuracy  may  be 
obtamed  in  the  measurement  of  angles, 


by  means  of  a  peculiar  contrivance 
(veraierl  which  consists  of  an  arc,  on 
which  the  smallest  divisions  of  the  curcle 
are  subdivided  as  minutely  as  is  requisite 
in  the  observations,  and  as  the  skill  of  the 
maker  can  graduate  it  This  arc  is  mov- 
able, so  that  it  can  be.fitted  to  the  divis- 
ions of  the  ciipcle.  Fixed  to  this  circle 
are  two  indexes^  provided  with  telesa)pes. 
One  of  them  is  immovable ;  the  ouier 
turns  round  the  centre  of  the  instrument 
By  taking  agfat  from  the  vertex  of  the 
an^le,  at  two  fixed  points  in  the  directjon 
of  its  sides,  the  arc.  which  measures  the 
angle,  is  intersected  on  the  drele  of  the 
instrument  In  modem  astronomy,  this 
instrument  is  no  longer  used,  except  in 
the  practical  applications  of  geoinetiy. 
The  first  application  of  the  astrolabe  to 
navigation  v^as  made  by  the  j^ysiciana 
Roderic  and  Joseph,  and  Martm  behaim 
ofNurembeig,  when  John  II,  king  ofPor- 
tugal,  dettred  them  to  invent  a  nrathod  of 
preserving  a  certain  course  at  sea.  They 
tau^t  how  to  discover  die  atnati<m  ei  a 
vessel  at  sea  vrithout  the  use  of  the  mag- 
netic  needle. 

AsTROLooT ;  an  art  which  nretends  to 
foretell  future  events,  eepedauy  the  ftte 
of  men,  fitmi  the  position  of  the  stars.  It 
is  among  the  oldest  supenddons  in  the 
world,  and,  as  Bailly  coi^ecturee,  widi 
great  qi^parent  probalnhty,  it  owes  its 
onm  to  the  iimuence  of  the  heavenly 
homes,  particularly  the  sun  and  moon,  on 
the  seasons,  the  weather,  and  thefeilility 
of  the  earth.  This  led  to  the  idea  diac 
these  himinaiies  were  created  cHihr  for  the 
use  of  the  planet  we  inhabit,  and  that,  as 
they  have  an  influence  upcoi  tlM  eaitb, 
diey  probaMy  have  some  connexicHi  with 
the  destiny  of  individuals  and  of  nations. 
Hie  Egyptians  have  a  tradition  th^Belus 
fbunded  acolony  fi«m  Egypt  on  the  banks 
of  the  EujArates,  in  Asia ;  and  duscokwy 
was  furnished  vnth  priests,  according  to 
thecust<»n  of  the  mother  country,  who 
were  ftee  fi^om  public  taxes,  and  wero 
called,  by  the  JBabylonian^  Ckeldee$. 
Hence  it  may  be  conjectured,  that  astrolo- 
gy was  invented  by  the  Eflvptiaiis ;  among 
whom  the  inhabitants  ofTliebes  paitic- 
ulariy  claimed  the  honor  of  the  invention. 
Most  of  the  ancient  writers  are  agreed, 
that  astrology  was  communicated  1^  the 
Chaldees  to  other  nations.  From  this 
circumstance,  astrok>gerB  used  to  be  called 
Chaldets  by  tbeandent  writers ;  sometimes 
CfmetJUiact  (see  OenetMttfcon) ;  and,  m  later 
times,  Ouddee  has  been  synonymous  with 
attyh^.  (See  Honoteope.)  The  great 
antiqmty  of  this  art  may  be  mfrared  fiom 
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the  ftct,  that  most  astrological  obsenra^ 
tions  are  founded  on  the  position  of  the 
stars  in  reference  to  the  horizon,  which 
was  the  first  circle  recognised  in  the 
heavens ;  also  from  its  being  mentioned  in 
the  Mosaic  history.  As  astrology,  in  later 
times,  fell  into  disrepute  on  account  of  the 
cupidity  and  fitiud  of  its  practitioners, 
these  assumed  the  name  of  maOumati- 
ciana,  by  which  ihev  were  generally 
known  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  em* 
perors.  They  caused  so  much  troubloi 
that  Tiberius  at  length  banished  them 
from  Rome.  The  law  relating  to  this  ban- 
ishment of  astrologers,  however,  makes  a 
distinction  between  geometry  and  the 
mathematical*  e.,  astrological,  art — ^How- 
ever ol>jectioiiable  astrology  may  be  in  it* 
sei^  it  has  been  of  essential  use  to  astron- 
omy. It  has  excited  more  interest  in,  and 
led  to  more  careful  observations  o^  the 
heavenly  bodies.  During  the  middle 
ages,  astrology  and  astronomy  were  culti- 
vated in  connexion  by  the  Ahibs,  mid 
their  works  on  the  subject  are  still  extant. 
Pico  of  Mirandola,  who  manfully  combat- 
ted  the  errors  of  astrologjr  towards  the 
close  of  the  15th  century,  K>und  but  little 
attention  paid  to  his  labors.  Even  in  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries,  astrology  could 
boast  of  literaiT  men,  such  as  Cardano, 
and  even  Kepler,  among  its  adhe^ients. 
The  Ck>nemican  system,  the  correctness 
of  which  experience  has  been  continually 
confirmm^,  has  shaken  the  fbundationa 
cf  the  ancient  science ;  but  the  disease  ia 
not  wholly  eradicated.  A  fbll  account 
of  astrological  terminology  is  given  in 
Lalande's  Astronomy,  vol  L  (2nd  edition), 
sect  497. 

Abtrokomt  (from  ivrpw^  a  heavenly 
body,  and  i^/>(k,  law|  is  the  science  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  ana  their  motions.  It  is 
founded  on  obee«ration,  but  it  receives  its 
last  perfection  from  calculation.  What  an 
interval  from  the  imperfect  notions  of  the 
Chaldean  shef^erd  and  the  Phcenician 
mariner  to  the  Celestial  Mechanics  of  a 
Laplace !  How  many  centuries  of  obser- 
vations were  necessaiy  to  render  the  mo- 
tion of  the  earth  suspected !  How  slow 
the  progress  to  the  laws  of  planetary  mo^ 
ticoi,  and  from  those  laws  to  a  univ^«d 
prmciple  of  gravitation  1  Founded  on 
geoDsetrical  considerations,  this  great 
principle  explains  all  the  celestial  plie- 
nomena  in  their  minutest  details :  there  is 
not  a  single  seeming  irregularity  wkd<Ak 
does  not  necessarily  result  from  it  Out* 
runnmg  the  cautious  advances  of  observa- 
tion, it  descends  fitxn  causes  to  phenom- 
ena, and  renders  astronomy  a  great  me« 


chanieal  problem,  of  whteh  the  only  data 
necessairy  are  the  motions,  ficuree  and 
magnitudes  ofthe  heavenly  homes.  That 
part  of  the  science  which  relates  to  their 
motions,  magnitudes  and  periods  of  revo- 
lution, mcei&d  de9eripUveastronofmf ;  that 
port  which  e^lains  the  causes  of  their 
motions,  and  demonstrates  the  laws  by 
which  those  causes  operate^  is  called 
physical  astronomy,  Prom  a  sim]^  view 
of^the  heavens,  we  see  stars,  Mrith  which 
the  blue  vault  above  us  is  sprinkled,  ^ 
pear  regularly  in  a  certain  point,  rise  with 
a  uniform  motion  to  a  certain  elevation, 
and  then  descend,  and  disiqipear  in  the 
opposite  quarter  of  the  heavens.  This 
motion  is  common  to  all  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  is  performed  in  equal  times, 
though  they  q)pear  to  pass  through  arcs 
of  very  dinerent  magnitudes.  At  a  cer- 
tain point,  this  motion  c^pears  to  cease : 
this  point  is  called  the  potcj  which  signi- 
fies a  pivot,  on  which  the  heavens  appear 
to  tura.  'Die  celestial  vauh  being  con- 
ceived as  forming  a  sphere,  there  are  two 
of  these  points :  that  which  is  visible  in 
our  hemii^phere  is  the  north  celestial  pole ; 
and  that  which  is  viable  in  the  oppoeote 
hemisphere  isdie  south  celestial  pole.  The 
circle  which  bounds  our  view  on  all  sides 
is  called  the  horizon^  or  boundary:  its 
plane  passes  through  the  centre  of  the 
earth:  it  is  also  called  the  cdutkd  or 
rational  hjorizan,  to  distinguisb  it  flhom  the 
Mensible  horizon^  which  limits  t^  view  of 
objects  on  the  surftce  of  the  earth.  A 
circle  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  pass* 
ing  through  the  poles,  is  called  the  meridi' 
an.  It  cuvides  ^e  celestial  hemisphere 
into  two  equal  parts,  so  that  the  heavenly 
bodies,  at  the  moment  the^  arrive  at  this 
circle,  are  at  the  middle  of*^  their  apparent 
course :  the  passage  of  the  sun  over  this 
circle  determines  the  instant  of  noon. 
Hie  period  occupied  by  the  stais  in  pass- 
ing from  this  dme  through  the  c^^estial 
qmere,  and  returning  to  the  saihe  point,iB 
called  a  neferuil<ib^  and  isalittle  less  than 
24  hours.  As  we  remove  from  die  poles, 
the  arcs  described  by  the  staife  gradually 
increase,  and  at  ail  equal  distance  between 
them,  we  find  the  laigest,  which,  dividing 
the  celestial  sfiheremto  two  equal  parts,i3 
called  the  eelMliat  eouotof.  A  line  drawn 
fifom  the  centre  of  the  globe,  through  the 
pkee  of  the  observer,  ascertains  a  pomt 
m  the  heavens,  peip^idiculariy  over  his 
head,  which  is  called  the  terM :  the  same 
line  produced  in  the  opposite  direction 
determinee  a  point  in  the  opposite  part  of 
the  heaveiw,  which  is  called  the  nadir. 
We  have  thus  fiv  spoken  of  the  ascend- 
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ing  and  deseeadinc  of  the  heavenly  bod- 
ies in  the  heavenly  Vault.  But  does  all  this 
train  of  worlds  actually  move  round  the 
earth  daily  ?  Or  can  it  be  proved  that 
our  senses  deceive  us,  and  that  this  ap- 
parent motion  is  an  illusion  ?  The  true 
cause  of  these  appearances  is  the  motion 
of  the  earth  round  its  own  axis,  fi:t)m  W. 
to  £^  in  the  space  of  neariy  24  hours.  A 
moment's  reflection  will  convince  us  that 
the  horiz<m  of  the  observer,  as  it  turns 
along  with  him  during  the  rotation  of  the 
earth,  must  advance  towards  the  stais 
successively,  so  as  to  give  them  the  ap- 
pearance of  gradually  approaching  the 
iionzon ;  as  a  vessel  leavmg  the  shore 
causes  it  to  appear  to  recede  to  a  person 
on  board.  As  the  meridian  turns  at  the 
same  time,  it  must  arrive  successively  at 
the  same  stars,  which  will  then  appear  to 
have  ascended  to  the  middle  part  of  the 
course  they  describe  above  the  horizon. 
As  soon  as  the  star  touches  the  western 
verge  of  the  horizon,  it  ^pears  to  set,  and 
ceases  to  be  viable  until  the  motion  of  the 
earth  again  brings  it  back  on  the  eastern 
bounditfy  of  the  same, circle.  But  has 
the  earth  no  other  motion  ?  .  Every  one 
must  have  observed  that  the  sun,  besides 
its  apparent  diurnal  motion,  which  it  has 
in  common  with  aU  the  stajs,  appears  in 
the  course,  of  a  year  to  chan^  its  place  in 
a  twofold  manner.  First,  it  appears  to 
rise  and  sink  alternately  towards  one  or 
other  of  the  poles ;  ana,  secondly,  if  we 
observe  itA  place  among  the  stars,  it  ap- 
pears either  that  the  sun  recedes  daily  to- 
wards the  east,  or  that  the  stars  advance 
daily  towards  the  west;  for  the  stare^ 
which  we  see  at  one  time  set  immediately 
after  the  sun,  are,  on  the  following  even- 
ing, lost  in  his  rays :  some  daysofler,  they 
reappear  in  the  east,  and  their  rising 
precedes  daily  more  and  more  that  of 
die  sun.  At  lost,  afler  a  year,  or  about 
365  days,  the  sun  and  stars  are  ofW 
seen  in  the  same  relative  position.  The 
complexity  of  these  motions  is  increased 
by  the  confusion  presented  by  the  appsr 
rent  motion  of- the  other  planets:  some- 
times thej  seem  to  be  hurried  along  with 
great  rapidity ;  at  other  times  they  appear 
stationary,  and,  at  still  others,  retrograde. 
All  this  seeming  chaos  of  motioos  is  re- 
duced to  order  by  a  knoi/dedge  of  the 
fact,  that,  while  the  earth  turns  on  itsaxis, 
it  advances,  at  the  same  time,  in  absolute 
space  firom  west  to  east,  and  performs  an 
entire  revolution  round  the  sun  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  in  a  plane  inclined  to 
the  equator.  The  circle  which  the  centre 
of  the  earth  describes  in  this  revolution, 


and  which  isthe  af^parent  path  of  the  sun, 
is  called  the  ecliptic  The  axis  of  the  earth 
remaining  always  parallel  to  itself  the 
o|^)osite  poles  will  be  directed  towards 
the  sun  once  in  eieh  revolution.  When  a 
pole  is  directed  towards  the  sun,  it  receives 
more  light  and  heat,  and  for  a  longer  pe- 
riod, th^  at  any  other  portion  of  the  revo- 
lution. It  is  then  the  summer  solsUce  in 
that  hemisphere ;  the  days  are  longest,  the 
nights  shortest,  and  the  heat  greatest  Six 
months,  or,  rather,  half  a  year  from  that 
period,  every  thing  is  reversed ;  the  same 
pole  is  turned  from  the  sun ;  the  light  and 
heat  is  received  in  small  quantities^  and 
for  a  short  period ;  the  days  are  short,  the 
ni^ts  long;  the  cold  intense:  it  is  the 
tomUr  9oliUce.  At  two  other  pointsof  the 
orbit,  equidistant  from  each  other  and 
firom  the  solstices,  die  poles  are  equally 
inclined  to  the  sun;  the^  receive  an 
equal  supply  of  heat  and  light,  and  dur- 
ing equal  periods;  die  days  6^  nights 
are  equal  aU  over  the  {;k>be :  it  is  the  ver- 
lud  or  auhimnal  eqmnox.  The  diumal 
rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  own  axis  pro- 
duces, therefore,  the  altemadon  of  day 
and  night.  The  annual  revolution  round 
the  sun,  and  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic 
to  the  equator,  causes  the  changes  of  the 
seasons.  The  daily  rotation  of  the  eordi 
produces,  also,  the  phenomena  of  tides 
m  the  ocean  and  the  atmosphere.  (See 
Tuks.y-hci  us  now  take  a  more  general 
view  of  the  celestial  phenomoia.  The 
discovery  of  peculiar  qualities  common  to 
a  number  of  heavenly  bodies,  has  led  to 
the  formation  of  classes  (see  PUmds,  Sat- 
tUxtu^  Cbmett,  Hxe(2iStort)  ;or  convenience 
of  description  has  clustered  diem  into 
f^upe  with  fimcifiil  names  (see  CtmMlar 
turns) ;  or  their  peculiar  influence  on  hu- 
man affiirs  has  ffiven  a  name  to  indi- 
viduals (see  Sun^Mowij^BkarOi,  &c.).  At 
first  view,  the  stars  in  general  do  not  seem 
to  change  their  relative  positions;  and,  if 
they  have  particular  motions,  a  long  series 
of  observatKins  is  necessaiy  to  render  thon 
sensible.  But,  Inr  continuing  to  compare 
the  heavens  at  mfiferent  epochs,  we  per- 
ceive that  some  of  them  aredistinguisned 
by  relative  motions,  and  by  the  nature 
of  the  light  whieh  they  transmit  to  us. 
These  we  call  pUmeU.  that  is,  ufonderitig 
starsj  in  distinction  mm  those,  which, 
fiym^inp^g  alwa3rB  the  same  relative  po- 
sitions, are  called/re<<jtor«.  The  planets 
transmit  to  us  a  soft,  mild,  stead  v  lidit, 
never  exhibiting  any.  change  of  color. 
Tliey  are  opaque  bodies,  and  their  light 
is  only  a  renecmn  of  that  which  they  re- 
ceive fitnn  the  sun,  around  which  they 
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reToWe  hi  re^hr  bat  unequal  period8,tum^ 
Ing  at  thesame  time  on  their  axes.  Their 
number  now  known  is  11.  We  mention 
them  in  the  order  of  their  distances  from 
the  sun—Mercury,  Veiius,  Earth,  Mars, 
Vesta,  Juno,  Ceres,  Pallas,  Jupiter,  Saturn, 
and  Uranus,  or  HerseheL  Five  of  these  are 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  were  known 
to  ^e  ancients ;  five  have  been  discovered 
in  modem  times  by  the  aid  of  the  teles- 
cope. Some  of  these  bodies  have  smaller 
ones  in  their  neighborhood,  which  revolve 
round  thcnn  at  the  same  time  that  they 
accompany  them  in  their  ortHts  of  revo- 
lution round  the  sun,  and  turn  on  their 
own  axes.  The  former  are  called  prima- 
rify  to  distinguish  them  from  these  attend- 
ants, which  are  called  the  secondary  jkm- 
its,  or  saUUites,  The  latter  are  opaque,  like 
the  fbnner.  The  earth  is  accommuiied  by 
one,  whidi  is  called  the  fooan,  Jupiter  by 
four,  Saturn  by  seven,  with  his  remarkable 
ring,  and  Herschel  by  six.  The  interposi- 
tion of  one  of  the  planets  between  the  suli 
and  an  observer  stationed  on  another 
planet,  produces  an  eej^e.(q.v.)  From 
time  to  time,  small  specks  appear  in  &e 
heavens,  of  a  ieeUe  lustre,  moving  sk>wly 
in  the  midst  of  the  other  stars.  Gradui^ 
ly,  as  they  «|^proach  nearer,  their  velocity 
increases ;  their  light  is  more  brilliant ;  and, 
after  pesshig  into  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  earth  and  sun,  they  rece^  sgaiti) 
and  disappear  in  the  distance.  These 
are  called  eomett  (which  signifies  hairy 
bodies)  from  th^  peculiar  luminous  train 
by  wmch  they  are  attended,  and  which 
the  ancients  called  hair,  and  the  modems, 
taU.  These  bodies,  lonff  the  objects  of 
terror  to  man,  as  the  hamngers  of  pesti- 
lence and  war,  are  now  known  to  be  sub* 
J0Ct  to  the  common  laws  of  nature,  and  to 
sevolve  round  the  sun  in  regular  periods. 
The  sun,  the  11  primary  and  18  seconda- 
ry planetB,aiid  the  comets,  constitute  the 
solar  tystem.  Far  beyond  these  limits,  at 
an  immeasurable  disumce,  lie  the  fixed 
stars,  infinite  in  number,  of  a  brilliant  his- 
tref  and  constantly  changing;  color.  Their 
di^anoe,  and  the  brilliancy  of  ^ir  fight, 
with  the  &ct  that  their  ma^tudes  remain 
always  the  same,  render  it  probable  that 
they  are  luminous  bodies,  like  so  many 
atins.  They  have  been  formed  into 
groups  of  arbitrary  extent,  under  the 
names  of  gods,  men,  beasts,  &c,  which 
are  called  congteUationa.  Of  these  the 
ancients  knew  48;  the  modems  have  in- 
creased the  number  to  more  than  100. 
It  should  be  understood,  that  the  stars, 
thus  grouped  toiler  under  one  name, 
have  no  ccmnexion  with  each  other,  but 
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are  so  arranged  for  convenience  of  de- 
scription. The  first  astronomers,  in  order 
to  estimate  better  the  apparent  motion 
of  the  sun,  referred  it  to  those  constella- 
tions through  which  it  appeared  to  pass, 
and  which  are  12  in  number.  They  are, 
in  Latin,  Aries,  Taurus,  Gemini,  Cancer, 
Leo,  Virgo,  Libra,  Scorpio,  Sagittarius, 
Capricomus,  Aquarius  and  Pisces.  Tho 
zone,  or  band,  which  contains  them,  is 
called  the  zodiae  (q.  v.))  and  each  constel- 
lation is  called  a  sign  qf  the  zodiac.  In 
consequence  of  a  motion  of  the  earth's 
axis,  the  constellations  no  longer  corre- 
spond to  the  same  points  of  the  orbit ;  but 
as  we  confine  the  name  signs  to  the  12 
divisions  of  the  circumference  of  the  cir- 
cle, which  measures  th^  whole  revolution 
of  the  earth,  and  as  these  divisions  do  not 
change,  the  vernal  equinox  always  cor- 
responds to  the  first  point  of  the  sign 
Anes,  the  summer  solstice  to  the  first 
point  of  the  engn  Cancer,  the  autumnal 
equinox  to  that  of  libra,  and  the  winter 
solstice  to  that  of  Capricorn,  although  the 
compilations,  which  bear  these  names, 
have  ceased  to  be  connected  with  these 
seasons.  (See  Precession  of  the  Eqrnnox- 
es,)  To  penetrate  yet  fmher  into  the 
heavens^  it  is  necessary  to  aid  the  imper- 
fection of  vision  by  the  telcscojje,  wliich 
discovers  to  us  miUions  of  stars  in  the  in- 
finity of  space.  In  a  clear  night,  turn 
your  eyes  to  the  irregular  zone  of  whitish 
fight :  it  is  the  tmlhf  xmvj  j[q.  v.) :  you  ^vill 
md  it  to  consist  of^an  yifinite  number  of 
stars,  whose  inconceivable  distance  ren- 
ders their  li^t  too  feeble  to  make  a  dis- 
^ict  impression  on  the  naked  eye.  Con- 
tinue your  examination,  and  you  will 
observe  luminous  spots  of  an  undefined 
shape :  these  are  nebuUt,  some  of  which 
&  fhrther  obeervatiou  will  show  you  to  bo 
assemUages  of  stars,  like  the  milky  way, 
while  others  will  appear  to  consist  of  an 
unbroken  mass  or  whitish  light  You 
vrill  find,  also,  some  stars  to  be  variabley 
undergoing  a  periodical  chan^  of  bright- 
ness: some,  which  s^pear  smgle  to  the 
naked  eye,  will  be  found  to  be  douhle, 
triple,  &c,  and  to  revolve  round  a  com- 
mon centre  of  gravity  by  twos,  threes,  6cc. 
Compare  your  observations  with  those  of 
your  predecessors,  and  you  will  find  that 
new  stars  have  appeared  at  different 
times,  and  afterwards  disappeared,  and 
that  others  have  experienced  a  change  in 
the  intennty  of  their  light.  Of  the  actual 
magnitude  and  distance  of  the  stars  we 
know  nothing.  The  diameter  of  the 
earth's  or^  is  200,000,1000  miles;  yet 
we  can  detect  no  difference  in  their  ap- 
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parent  pkces,  viewed  from  tke  opposite 
points  of  this  diameter:  a  change  of  place 
amounting  only  to  a  second  would  he  de- 
tected by  the  accuracy  of  modem  obser^ 
vations:  geometrical  considerations,  there- 
fore, prove  that  the  nearest  star  cannot  be 
leas  than  20  biUions  of  miles  distant  from 
u&  After  considering  the  apparent  mo-^ 
tions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  real 
motions  which  give  rise  to  these  iqipeai^ 
ances,  physical  astronomy  rises  to  the 
explanation  of  the  cause,  and  the  investi- 
gation of  the  laws,  of  the  celestial  phe- 
nomena. Applying  the  laws  of  motion  to 
the  heavenly  bodies,  it  discovera  a  force 
operating  throughout,  which  is  called  al- 
traeHmit  the  amount  of  which  is  directly 
as  ^e  quantity  of  matter,  and  inversefy 
as  the  squares  of  the  distances.  By  the 
apphcadon  of  this  general  princ^^ 
it  descends  to  those  more  renned  me- 
qualities,  which,  owing  to  their  minute- 
ness, or  the  length  of  their  periods,  would 
escape  or  mislead  the  observer  miassisted 
by  tbeoiy. 

AsTEONOHT,  history  o£  The  history 
of  this  science  becins  with  the  most  re- 
mote antiquity.  The  starry  heavens  must 
have  been  one  of  the  first  and  most  strik- 
ing obje<^  which  attracted  the  atteatron 
or  man,  and  his  immediate  wants  com- 
pelled him  to  attend  to  the  revolution  of 
the  seasons,  the  changes  of  the  moon,  &c. 
The  most  ancient  astronomical  observa- 
tions known  to  us  are  Chinese.  Such  a 
one,  mentioned  by  Montucla  (see  p.  45& 
of  his  work,  voL  1,'  quoted  below),  viz.,  a 
conjunction  of  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Mer- 
cury and  the  moon,  occurs  almost  2500 
yean  before  our  era.  The  Chaldeans 
also  boast  of  some  veiy  ancient  astronom- 
ical observations,  but  Ptolemy  (q.  v.)  only 
mentions  two  lunar  eclipses  observed  by 
them,  about  700  B.  C.  Still  less  impor- 
tance does  he  ascribe  to  the  astronomical 
knowledge  of  the  Egyptians,  althou^  the 
placing  of  their  pyramids  in  a  position  ex- 
actly moing  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the 
compass,  me  zodiacs  discovered  in  Egypt 

isee  Zomac),  and  other  circumstances,  are 
>y  no  means  calculated  to  fpye  us  such  a 
disadvantageous  idea  of  it.  The  theory  of 
Bailly,  a  later  hiMorian  of tistronomy,  re- 
electing a  nation  settled  in  Middle  Asia, 
and  possessed  of  profound  astronomical 
knowledge,  seems  as  unfounded  as  our 
acquaintance  with  Indian  astronomy  is 
slight  The  science  made  greater  prog- 
ress in  Greece,  and  the  Greek  philoso- 
pher Thalee  (q.  v.),  bom  640  B.  C.,  calcu- 
lated a  solar  eclipse.  Pythagoras,  also, 
seems  to  have  been  possened  of  astro- 


nomical knowledge.  After  him,  the  Athe- 
nian Meton  (483  B.  C.)  introduced  the 
fomous  lunar  cycle  of  19  years,  at  the  end 
of  whtoh  time  me  new  moon  appears  on 
the  same  day  of  the  year  as  at  me  begm- 
ning  of  it.  since  19  solar  years  constitute 
very  nearly  335  lunations— a  discovery 
which  waathen  regarded  as  so  important^ 
that  the  calculation  was  engraved  in  let- 
ters of  ffOld,  whence  the  nundber,  which 
marks  the  year  of  dte  cycle,  is  still  called 
golden.  Great  progress  was  made  ia 
astronomy  under  the  Ptolemies,  and  wo 
find  Timocharis  and  AristjUus  employed, 
abom  dOO  years  fi.  C,  in  making  usefiil 
planetary  observations.  But  th^  wero 
nr  surpassed,  in  philosophical  spirit,^^ 
Aristarchus  (o.  v.)  of  Samos,  bom  9^ 
years  B.  C,  who,  according  to  the  indu- 
bitable evidence  of  Archimedes  (see  the 
remarfcdiile  passage  in  the  becoming  of 
Aifenanu8)y  tau^t  the  double  motion  of 
the  earth  uound  its  axis  and  around  the 
sun;^  and,  about  100  yean  after  him, 
Hipperohus  (q.  v.)  determined  more  ex- 
actly the  length  of  the  solar  year,  the 
eccentricity  of  the  aim's  orbit,  the  preces- 
sion of  the  equinoxes,  and  even  unoertook 
a  catalogue  bf  the  fixed  stars ;  oumtf,  as 
Pliny  (HisL  JNTohir.,  lib.  3,  cap.  96)  ex- 
presses himself^  rem  etiam  Deo  improbam^ 
annumorarejpositris  «<eU«,  oolo  wker^di'' 
Mem  eundu  rdido.  From  the  time  of 
Hipparchus,  a  chasm  exists  in  the  history 
of  astronomy,  till  the  commencement  of 
the  9d  century  after  Christ,  when  Ptole- 
my (q*v.)  compiled  a  complete  aystem  of 
astronomy,  in  13  books,  which  is  best 
known  under  the  name  ofMnagtit,  given 
it  by  the  Arabians,  who  trenslaled  it  into 
their  language  in  827,  and  which,  as  the 
PtoleiiMBan  system  of  the  worid,  notwith- 
atandinff  its  many  eirors,  exposed  in  the 
article  Univene^  system  of  the^  in  this  virork, 
has  maintained  its  value  down  to  the  latest 
times.  Among  the  Romans,  on  the  con- 
trary, astronomy  was  never  much  esteem- 
ed ;  and  no  astronomical  discovery  had  its 
origin  vrith  them ;  though  it  must  bo  ob- 
servedj  that  expressions  occur  in  Seneca's 
(pUBStumes  Aof.,  vii.  13,  respecting  com- 
ets, which  are  worthy  of  a  nper  age ;  and 

*  Aristarcbus  says  expressly,  1st  c.  that  the  eanh 
revolTes  in  an  oblique  circle  arouna  the  sun,  and 
that  the  distance  or  the  fixed  stars  is  so  freat,  that 
this  circle  can  ov\y  be  considered  as  a  point  in  eom- 
parison ;  but  he  seen^  to  have  come  to  this  condn- 
sion,  not  as  an  astronomer,  but  as  a  Pythagorean, 
regardixuF  fire  (the  sun)  as  the  centre  of  the  uni- 
verse^— We  take  this  occasion  to  correct  the  coin- 
mon  but  erroneous  opinion,  thai  Copernicus  was 
indebted,  for  bfs  system  of  the  world,  to  this  pas- 
sage of  Avenarius,  as  this  book  was  not  printed 
tfllafter  his  time. 
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thb  serrioe  Ukewise  deflerree  mendoB, 
which  Julius  CmBor  rendered^  by  his  oop- 
rection  of  the  calendar,  the  details  of 
which  may  be  found  in  the  article  Calm- 
dor.  But,  with  the  hrmption  of  the  lMd> 
barians  on  one  aide,  and  the  destruction 
of  the  Alexandnan  hhrary  on  the  other, 
0ueh  a  total  stagnation  occurred  in  the 
case  of  astronolny,  as  in  that  of  the  sci- 
ences in  genaral,  that  we  find  no  traces 
of  astronomical  study  and  observation, 
till  the  9th  centuiy,  among  the  Arabs^ 
whose  translation  of  Ptolem?'s  works 
has  already  been  mentioned.  Oftheiras- 
tronomerB,  the  eaUph  Almamon  and  the 
prmces  Albategni  and  Thd>ith  deserve 
to  be  named.  Among  the  Moors  who 
invaded  Spain,  diere  were  Arabic  schol- 
ars,  who  transplanted  the  science  to  that 
oountiy.  With  the  Mohammedan  &ith, 
Arabic  learning  was  likewise  introduced 
into  Persia,  the  reignhi^  prince  of  which, 
Uhig'Beigh,  in  ^e  becmning  of  the  15th 
century,  collected,  at  nis  capital,  Samar^ 
cand,  an  assemUage  of  the  most  famous 
living  astronomen.  But  we  must  not 
overrate  the  merits  of  the  Arabian  astron^ 
omers,  since  they  confined  themselves 
entiiely  to  the  system  of  Ptolemr,  and 
coi^bimded  the  sdenee  with  the  dreams 
of  ostrokMy  $  though,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  benems  which  they  have  rendered  by 
valuable  observations  of  the  fixed  stars 
(many  of  vrhich,  it  is  well  known,  still  bear 
Arabic  names),  of  edipees,  of  die  obhquity 
qI*  the  ecliptic  (q.  v.)  &C.,  and  l^  tfate 
pieseivation  of  ancient  mathematica] 
woiks,  which  have  come  to  us  in  their 
translations,  are  not  to  be  forgotten. 
Among  the  Christian  nations,  during  this 
time,  a  deep  icnorance  flenerally  pieimil- 
ed,  but  the  euttivation  of  the  astronomical 
sciences  was  not  entirely  neglected.  Thus 
the  emperor  Frederic  II,  who  died  in 
1950,  caused  the  Ahnagest  (the  Greek 
original  being  no  loncer  extant)  to  be 
transkited  fimn  the  Arabic  into  Latin;  and 
king  Alphonso  of  Castile,  about  the  same 
time,  invited  to  his  court  several  astrono- 
mers, and  commissioned  them  to  prepare 
a  set  of  new  astronomical  tables,  which, 
under  the  name  of  Mphonaine  tables,  have 
acquired  much  celebri^,  but,  in  the  17th 
century,  differed  a  whole  denee  from  Uie 
true  situation  of  the  celestim  bodies.  We 
pass  over  several  less  famous  names,  in 
order  to  introduce  those  of  the  Cverman 
astronomer  and  mathematician,  George 
of  Peurbach  or  Purbach,  bom  in  the  Aus- 
trian dominions,  in  1433,  who  published 
various  valuable  astronomical  tables,  such 
as  the  table  of  sines,  from  10  to  lO',  and 


a  still  more  famous  scholar,  John  MfiHer, 
bom  at  Kdniffsberg,  in  fVanconia,  and 
thence  called  RegwrnonUmw,  fiom  whom 
we  possess  the  first  good  and  complete 
Ephemerides.  After  him,  a  brighter  licht 
was  shed  over  astronomy  by  Nicholas 
Copernicus  (q.  v.),  bom  in  1473,  who 
gave  the  science  an  entirely  difierent 
aspect,  exploded  the  Ptolemsan  hypoth- 
esM,  and,  m  its  stead,  substituted  the  Co- 
pemican  mtem  of  the  world,  which,  with 
a  few  modjfications,  is  stiU  prevalent,  and 
imiversally  acknowledced  to  be  correct 
He  it  was  that  gave  the  sun  its  place  in 
the  centre  of  the  planetary  S3rstem ;  who 
first  conceived  the  bokl  idea,  that  the 
earth  is  a  planet,  like  Mercury,  Venus, 
and  the  rest,  and  moves,  in  common  with 
them,  in  a  circle  around  the  sun ;  and  who 
mamtaiiied  that  these  circle  (or,  in  con- 
formity with  subsequent  corrections,  these 
orbits,  diflering  but  litde  fit)m  circles) 
were  sufficient  to  explain  the  most  com- 
plicated motions  of  the  other  planets,  and 
even  their  apparent  cessations  of  motion 
and  retrocradationB^  which  had  hitherto 
baffled  all  conjecture.  How  much  fi«e- 
dom  of  Bfint  was  required  thus  to  rise 
superior  to  the  prejudices  <^  centuries, 
we  are  ahnost  fntampttmt  to  jiMige,  now 
that  the  tmth  of  the  system  is  setded; 
but  his  great  countn^man,  K^ler,  has 
defMcted  the  sjnrit  of  the  man*  oy  a  fbw 
enerjpetic  strokes,  calling  him  virum  max^ 
imo  wgemo  tl  qyi>d  in  Iwe  exereitio  magni 
m^mmUtit^ammoUkero.  Hissvstemdid 
not,  however,  meet,  immediate^  vrith  a 
graeral  reception;  and,  while  Rheticus 
and  others  were  its  advocates,  some  dis- 
tinguished astronomers  made  objections 
to  It,  among  which  the  imperceptibleness 
of  anv  annual  parallax  of  the  fixed  stara, 
which  it  seemed  must  necessarily  result 
firom  the  motion  of  the  earth,  viras  the  one 
of  most  weight  The  most  distinguished 
of  these  opponents  of  the  great  Ckipemi- 
cus  was  Tycho  Brahe  (q.  v.),  bcmi  in 
Denmark,  in  1546.  He  maintained  that 
the  earth  is  immovable,  in  the  centre 
of  the  universe ;  tha^  the  whole  heavens 
turn  around  it  in  twenty-four  hours;  that 
the  moon,  and  also  the  sun,  by  virtue  of 
their  own  motions,  describe  circles 
around  the  earth,  while  Mercury,  and 
the  other  planets  describe  epicycles 
around  the  sun.  (See  Epvyde^  The 
principal  authority  that  lycho  adduced 
m  support  of  this  opinion  was,  the  literal 
sense  of  various  passages  of  the  Bible, 
where  a  total  absence  of  motion  is  ascribed 
to  the  earth ;  but,  although  he  did  much 
injury  to  science  by  si^iporting  this  erro- 
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neous  opinion,  we  are  under  infinite  obli* 
gation  to  him  for  the  great  exactness  of 
his  observations,  whien  opened  to  his 
pupil  and  assistant,  Kepler  (q.  v.)  of 
Wurtembui^  (bom  1571,  died  im),  the 
way  to  the  more  accurate  discoveiy  of 
tho  form  of  the  celestial  orbits,  and  the 
true  theoiy  of  the  planets;  for  only  eiffht 
minutes^  dijSerencc  between  the  position 
of  the  planet  Mars,  as  calculated  on  the 
hypothesitf  of  the  circle,  and  its  actual 
position,  as  observed  by  Tycho^  gave  this 
sagacious  astronpmer  occamon,  as  he  ex- 
presses himself,  in  p.  114  of  his  Aslnmo* 
tnto,*  ^  ad  totam  astronomiam  reforman- 
dam,"  since  he  derived  from  it  the  ellipti- 
cal forms  of  the  orbitsof  the  planets  (diner- 
ing,  however,  but  Uttle  fit>m  the  circles  of 
Copernicus),  the  sun  being  situated  in  one 
of  the  foci  cwf  the  ellipse.  Advancing  in 
his  glorious  course,  Kepler,  moreover, 
demonstrated  that,  in  each  elliptical  revo- 
lution of  the  planets  around  the  sun,  an 
imaginajy  stxiught  line,  drawn  from  the 
latter  to  the  former  (the  radius  vector), 
always  describes  equal  areas  in  e^ual 
times ;  and,  lastly,  that,  in  the  revolutions 
of  the  planets  and  sateUite8>  the  squares 
of  the  times  of  revolution  are  as  the 
cubes  of  the  mean  distances  frcmi  ^e 
larger  body.  These  three  Unportant  truths 
are  comprehended  under  the  name  of 
Kspkr's  laws.  About  the  same  time, 
Galileo  (q.  v.),  who  died  in  1642,  accom- 
plished another  step  towards  the  more 
accurate  investigation  of  celestial  mechan- 
ics, by  his  discovery  of  the  laws  of  the 
descent  of  heavy  bodies ;  and,  althou^ 
the  Catholic  chiurcb  compelled  this  phi- 
losopher to  abjure  as  heretical  the  doc- 
trine which  he  had  publicly  promulgated 
respecting  the  mouon  of  the  ear^  to 
which  he  had  been  led  by  his  observa- 
tions of  the  other  celestial  motions,  made 
by  means  of  the  telescope,  then  first  m- 
vented,  this  attempt  to  obstruct  the  march 
of  intellectual  improvement  only  served 
to  show  the  impotency  of  such  persecu- 
tions^t    In  the  first  10  years  of  the  17th 

*  The  title  ofthb  immortal  work,  containing  the 
toAe  of  theoretical  astronomy,  is,  Astranomia  nova, 

tariii  de  Mciibut  StetiiB  MartUt  ex  Oiienoationihis 
Tyclumit  Brahtf  Ju$m  et  Sumptilms  Rudoiphi  If, 
Romanantm  ImperaUn^jdc.,  plurium  Armonim  per- 
iijktci  Studio  elaborata,  /Vdyfcp,  a  6.  C.  M.  MaUhe- 
matico  Joanne  KepUro  (1600,  fol.). 

t  These  pereecutioiis  have,  nevertheless,  been 
very  recentlV  repeated,  and  tho  public  papers  have 
related  the  foUowiuf  anecdote  :  About  tne  begin- 
ningoTthe  year  18^,  the  professor  of  astronomy  at 
the  academy  detta  iapiema  at  Rome,  signor  Set- 
tele,  submitted  the  manoscripl  of  his  astronomical 
Jecturos  to  the  appointed  authorities,  aolicitii^  per- 


century,  there  appeared,  in  Dantsic,  Ik- 
vehus,  who  was  distinguished  ibr  his  ob- 
servations of  Mars ;  in  France,  Caowni, 
whose  exertions  in  most  of  the  branches 
of  astronomy  were  highly  succesafiil,  and 
who  transmitted  his  industry  and  his  en- 
ergy to  a  son,  grandson  and  great-mnd- 
son;  and  in  Holland,  Uuygens,  the  nmous 
inventer  of  the  penduhimi  and  die  precur- 
sor of  the  immortal  Newton,  in  his  inves- 
tigations respecting  celestial  mechanics. 
Newton  himself  (q.  v.),  horn  in  1642,.  was 
ejunged  till  a  short  tune  before  his  death, 
1737,  in  proflucing  an  entire  revolution  in 
l^^cal  astronomy  (see  the  wrsceding 
itrtideV  while,  by  his  Ainewia  MMamai- 
ica  PhUosophMe  JSTatwrdUs,  he  became  the 
lawffiver  of  celestial  mechanics,  as  Kg>- 
ler  had  been  of  theoretical  astronomy,  by 
means  of  his  ««^Ainmoima.  Descartes  bad 
sought  the  cause  of  the  motion  of  the 
planets  around  the  sun,  and  of  the  satel- 
lites around  the  planets,  in  the  rotatonr 
motion  of  a  subtile  matter.  Newton  feu 
the  defects  of  this  hypothesis,  and  prored, 
with  the  superiority  of  true  genius,  that 
the  elliptical  motion  of  the  planets  was 
caused  1^  the  combined  action  of  th» 
attractiTe  power  exalting  a  ibrce  in  the 
inrerse  ratio  of  the  squares  pf  the  dis- 
tances, and  of  an  impune  ori^pnally  oom- 
municated  to  the  planets,  which  impulse^ 
as  may  be  demonstrated,  continues  for 
ever  in  empty  space.  With  Newton  the 
laws  of  tne  heavenly  bodies  were  com- 
pleted, and  he  and  Kei^  have  left  to 
later  times  merely  the  developement  of 
the  truths  which  they  established.  By  the 
application  of  their  principles,  several  suc- 
ceeding astronomers  have  gained  a  high 
reputation ;  e.  g.,  Halley,  by  nis  theoiy  of 
comets ;  Bouguer  and  Maupertius,  by  their 
exertions  to  determine  the  form  of  the 
earth }  their  countiyman  de  la  Caille,  by 
improving  the  doctrine  of  redaction ;  the 
great  Gennan  astronomer  Tobias  Mayer, 
by  his  lunar  tables ;  Bradley,  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  aberration  of  Hght;  also  de 
risle,  Lambevt,  Euler  and  others,   (q.  v.) 

mission  to  print  them.  This  was  refused, ''  because 
he  defended  tho  motion  of  the  earth  arDund  the 
sun" — a  doctrine  cond^nned  by  the  Roman  coun, 
as  conthtry  to  the  Bible,  and  which  had  already 
involved  die  immortal  Galileo  in  the  disgrace  of 
recantation.  Not  discouraged  by  this,  S<Htele  a|>- 
plied  to  the  inquisition,  with  the  request  that  it 
would  give  an  explanation  of  its  own,  adapted  to 
the  prejient  state  of  science.  The  inqniaitkMi  was 
nloncod  j  permission  was  granted  to  pnnl  the  book ', 
but  Settele  was  ordered  to  add  in  anoie,  "  in  con- 
formity with  truth,"  that  the  petsecutioos  which 
Galil€K>  had  differed  vrere  to  oe  imputed  not  so 
much  to  his  system  as  to  the  improper  lai^guagc 
used  by  him.    This,  bowevor,  is  iiotorioQsly  ^daa. 
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.In  move  recent  times,  Laplace,  by  his  Aft- 
c(m»9ti«C^(e<(e,andGaaaB,byhi8  Tluoria 
MUus  Corpcrum  CkdeHiumf  have  com- 

Sleted  the  structure  of  Newton ;  wbile 
;ach,  Lalande,  Bfaakeljne,  Bessel,  Olbers, 
Piazzi,  Encke,  Debimbre,  Biot,  Aruo,  Me- 
chain,  Herschel,  &c^  hare  enlarged,  on  all 
sides,  the  territory  of  the  science.  Thus 
Herrchel's discoveiyof  the  planet  Uranus 
and  its  moons,  in  1781 ;  Scnr6ter's  eflbrts 
to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  sor&ce  of 
our  moon  and  of  Venus;  Piazzi's  discov- 
ery of  Ceres,  in  1801 ;  Olbers*  discovory 
of  Pallas,  in  1803,  and  of  Vesta,  in  1807; 
Harding's  diseoverv  of  Juno,  in  1604; 
Olbers'  and  Encke^  computation  of  the 
orbits  of  two  comets ;  the  recent  measure- 
ments of  a  deffree  in  France,  England, 
Germany,  Sweden ;  the  perfection  which 
has  been  nven  to  astronomical  instru- 
ments, by  Ramsden,  Troughton,  Reich- 
enbacb,  occ,  are  well  known;  and  the 
combined  industry  of  so  many  living  as- 
tronomers allows  us  to  hope  for  no  less 
q)lendid  results  in  the  adrancing  im- 
provement of  astronomy. — On  the  advan- 
tages of  this  science,  it  can  scarcely  be 
necessary  to  dwell.  ''It  need  but  be 
mentioned,"  says  Gebler,  '^ to exciteemo- 
tions  of  grandeur ;  and  the  idea  which  it 
gives  us  of  the  immensity  of  the  universe, 
and  the  power,  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
its  ahnifffa^  Author,  must  inspire  men  of 
the  coldest  feelmgs  with  sentiments  of 
admiration.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to 
point  out  the  benefits  which  accrue  from 
It  to  the  human  race,  by  enabling  them  to 
divide  and  observe  the  flight  of  time ;  its 
use  in  navigation,  the  determination  of 
the  situation  of  pku:;es  on  the  earth,  ^c** 
By  the  aid  which  it  affords  to  navigation, 
it  exercises  no  small  influence  m  the 
general  improvement  of  the  human  con- 
dition. This  science,moreover, unites  the 
strictness  o^  mathematical  reasoning  with 
an  exalted  feeling  for  the  sublime  and 
beautifol,  and  fllte  the  mind  both  with 
confidence  in  itself  from  its  abiUtr  to  cal- 
culate with  certaintv  the  career  of  distant 
worlds,  and  with  a  becominff  humility  in 
•reflecting  how  small  a  part  of  the  umverse 
is  our  ^irth,  and  how  brief  its  known 
duration,  compared  with  the  immense 
periods  which  enter  into  the  calculations 
of  astronomy.  Young  says. 

An  undevout  astronoDier  »  mad. 
There  have  been,  however,  several  astron- 
omers who  believed  in  no  Grod ;  being  led, 
by  the  contemplauon  of  the  necessary 
laws  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  to  the  belief 
in  a  ^neral,  umversal  necessity. — Ger- 
man literature  contabis  a  great  number  of 
37* 


popular  works  on  astronomj,  of  Which 
several  are  designed  for  ladies.  Of  the 
numerous  works  on  astronomy,  we  shall 
only  mention  here  the  latest  and  most 
important  manuals  and  elementary  works: 
AHrmunme  par  de  LaUmde,  3d  ed.,  Paris, 
1799,  3  vols.,  4to.  (there  is  an  abridg- 
ment of  it-Mr^  d*Mrmumie  par  de 
Lalande^  Paris,  1^);  Mronomie  T%eo- 

Xel  Pratique,  par  Delambrey  Paris, 
,  3  vols.,  4to. — a  work  important 
for  professional  astronomers ;  Schubert's 
Tlieoretical  Astronomy,  Petersburg,  1796, 
3  vols.,  4to.,  and  the  new  French  edition 
of  the  same  wori^  1822;  Biot's  ThdU 
Mihneniaire  d*,Mranomie  Physique,  2d  ed., 
Paris,  1810, 3  vols.;  Laplace's  JEmaiUion 
duSysthneduJihi^Sithed^Fm^  1824 
(a  general  exposition  of  the  results  devel- 
oped in  the  large  work,  JIf  ^cant9ii«  Cdeste) ; 
Bode's  Illustrations  of  Astronomy  (which 
18  confined  to  the  less  difilcuh  propositions 
of  ffeometry  and  astronomy) 3a  ed^  Berlin, 
1803, 2  vols. :  tocetber  with  this  work,  we 
may  mention  Bmjas'  Manual  of  Aftrono- 
n^,  Beriin,  1794,  5  vols.,  which  requires, 
however,  more  extensive  knowledge.  Ex- 
cellent, though  yery  condensed^  is  Bohn- 
enberaer's  Astronomy,  TCibingen,  1811. 
Piazzrs  Italian  Manual  of  Astronomy  is  a 
good  work.  Amonc  the  English  treatises 
are  Woodhouse's  Elementary  Treatise  on 
Astronomy,  1823,  and  Ferguson's  Lec- 
tures on  Astronomy,  a  popular  woik; 
also  Vines'^  Complete  System  of  Astron- 
omy, Q  Tols.,  4to.,  with  additions,  1814. 
To  astronomers,  practical  and  theoretical, 
BessePs  Observations  at  the  Observatory 
of  Kdnigsberg,  which  have  appeared  in 
folio  since  1813,  are  indispcnsaole.  No- 
tices of  astronomical  tables  may  be  found 
in  the  larger  astronomical  treatises  men- 
tioned. With  respect  to  astronomical 
periodicals,  Zach's  MmaH.  Correspondeta 
Tur  B^Mertuut  der  Erd-  und  Hm^hda" 
Kimde,  with  which  is  connected  Linde- 
nau^s  and  Bohnenberger's  .Mrononu  Zeit- 
sekr^  is  continued  under  the  title  CVwrc- 

rtidenee  Mrmunmque,  Qiographique,  &c. 
boron  de  Zadu  Schumacher  has  also 
published,  in  Copenhagen,  since  1822^ 
.^stronomiiche  JSfiuhriehten.  The  latest 
observations  may  be  also  found  in  the 
Paris  Comtaissance  des  TemSj  and  in  the 
Berlin  Jstronomisckes  Jahrlmch,  whi|h 
has  been  published  for  more  than  50 
years.  The  history  of  astronomy  may  be 
found  at  large  in  Monmcla's  already  men- 
tioned HitMre  des  MaUUmaUaueSy  4  vols^ 
4to. ;  in  Delambre's  ^aUnrt  at  VAstrono- 
mie  Aneietme,  cede  du  Moyen  Age  et  Mod- 
erne,  Paris,  1817, 5  vols.  4u>.;  and  in  Bafl- 
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lv'«  HUtoirt  de  VAiArwwmU,  of  which  the 
nrst  volume  appeared  in  1771,  containing 
the  history  of  ancient  astronomy,  and  the 
3  other  volumes,  1779  and  1783,  contain- 
ing the  history  of  modem  astronomy,  fol- 
lowed, in  1787,  hy  his  TraiU  de  VMromo- 
mie  Indtenne^  which  work,  however,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  must  be  used 
with  precaution,  on.  account  of  the  inclin- 
ation of  the  author  to  adopt  theories  on 
insufficient  grounds. 

AsTURiA,  or  the  Astueias  ;  a  Spanish 
principality,  of  about  8670  square  miles, 
with  365,000  inhabitants.  It  is  bounded 
by  Biscay  on  the  east,  Gahcia  on  die 
west,  Ca^ile  and  Okl  Leon  on  the  south, 
and  the  sea  on  the  north.  To  this  moun- 
tainous country  of  the  north  of  Spain 
the  Moor  never  penetrated  with  success. 
There  the  Goth  retreated,  in  the  8th  cen- 
tury, before  the  sword  of  the  Saracen. 
Each  Asuuian,  ther^ore,  thinks  himself 
a  Gree  hidalgo.  The  inhabitant  of  A. 
lives  more  upon  maize,  chestnuts,  fruits, 
hazelnuts,  game,  fish,  honey  and  beans, 
than  dpon  wheat  er  similar  grain.  The 
pasture  and  catde  are  exceUent  Oil  and 
salt  are  wanting  entirely.  The  Asturian 
is  less  industrious  than  the  Gahcian,  ani) 
less  sociable  than  the  Biscayan.  The 
mountains  are  not  capable  of  supporting 
all  the  inhabitants,  and  therefore  tne  free 
Asturian  goes  mto  the  service  of  other 
Spaniards,  who  are,  in  his  eves,  much 
leas  nobk  than  himself^  and  becomes  a 
coachman  or  footman.-rA.  formerly  en- 
joyed many  privileges,  not  belonging  to 
the  Castilian  provinces,  in  respect  to  its 
interior  administration,  and  in  regard  to 
imposts.  'Diese  were  abolished  at  the 
time  of  the  revolution,  but,  since  1893,  the 
old  state  of  thinffs  has  been,  in  a  §[reat 
measure,  restored.  The  ci^ital,  Oviedo 
(6000  inhabitants),  has  a  university.  In 
Gihon,  a  sea-pp^  (3200  inhabitants^  is  the 
mstUuio  MmiiOMy  for  the  cuMvadon  of 
mathematics,  mineralor^  and  navixnuion. 
The  hereditary  ]Mrince  of  Spain  has  E>ome, 
amce  1388,  the  title  of  prmce  <^  A^ot  dt 
las  Asturiasj  according  to  the  obsolete  di- 
vision into  A.  de  Ovi^o  and  A.  de  San- 
dllana,  the  two  chief  cides  of  this  coundy. 

AsTTAOES  ;  son  of  Cyaxares,  the  last 
king  of  the  Modes.  Herodotus  relates, 
he  dreamed,  that  fit>m  the  womb  of 
his  daughter  Mandane,  married  to  Cam- 
bjrses,  lung  of  Persia,  there  sprang  up  a 
vme  which  ^read  over  all  Asia ;  and  ^e 
being  with  chiki,  he  resolved  to  kill  the 
infant  as  soon  as  it  was  bom.  The  child 
was  Cyrus.  Harpagus,  being  commis- 
sioned to  desuroy  it,  preserved  its  Hfe. 


Astyages,  learning  long  afier  what  Har- 
pagus had  done,  caus^  him  to  eat  hi» 
own  son.  Haipaffus,  in  revenge,  called 
in  Cyrus,  who  detnrtmed  his  grandfather, 
afler  hi^  victory  at  Pasarsarda,  in  whicli 
the  Persians  defeated  the  Medea,  and  pat 
an  end  to  their  monarchy.    (See  Ofnu.) 

AsuNcioif,  or  NuESTRA  Se^ora  de  la 
AsuifCf ON  (in  English,  AasurrqfHon) ;  the 
chief  city  of  Paraguay,  18  miles  from  die 
first  mouth  of  the  I^omayo,  built  in 
1538,  and,  in  1547,  erected  into  a  Inshop- 
ric.  The  streets  are  ill-made  and  crbbked. 
The  population  consisted,  formerly,  of 
about  dODO  Spanish  colonists,  and  several 
thousand  mestizoes  and  Indians.  The 
climate  is  temperate,  and  the  adjacent 
country  rich  and  fertile :  throughout  the 
ye»,  many  of  the  trees  are  either  in  foli- 
age or  loaded  with  fhiita.  The  trading 
boats  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  A.  take  two  or 
three  months  to  ascend  the  Plata,  owing  to 
the  force  of  the  descending  current.  A, 
has  become  more  known,  of  late,  as  the 
capital  of  Paraguay,  and  the  resid^ice  of 
the  dictator,  doctor  Francia.  (See  Fhm- 
da  and  Paraguay,)  l%e  latest  informa- 
tion which  we  have  of  that  part  of  the 
worid  is  to  be  found  in  the  Historischer 
Venwk  Itber  die  RevoluHonwrnPare^uay, 
&c.  wm  /.  R,  Btfmter  und  M*  Long- 
choMy  Stuttflart,  18§f  (Historical  Essay 
.on  the  Revolution  of  Paraguay,  &c.,  by 
J.  R.  Rengger  and  M.  Longchamp). 

Asylum;  a  place  to  which  persons 
flee  for  protection.  Among  the  ancients, 
temples,  statues  of  the  ffods  and  altars 
afforded  such  a  refiige,  and  it  was  deemed 
an  act  of  impiety  to  remove  forcibly  one 
who  had  fled  to  them  for  protection^ 
The  abuses  of  these  institutions  some- 
times led  m^i  to  forget  their  sacred  cbar^ 
acter,  as  the  Lacedemonians  did  in  die 
case  of  Pausanias,  ^om  they  starved  in 
the  temple  of  Minerva.  Pec^le  who  had 
fled  to  a^lums  were  oft&n  starved  to 
deadi  by  their  pursuers,  or  the  places  of 
refiige  were  set  on  fire.  All  temples  and 
sacred  places,  however,  were  not  asylums, 
but  only  those  particukurly  consecrated 
for  this  purpose.  The  emperor  Tiberius 
abolished  them  aU,  excem  tne  temples  of 
Juno  and  iEsculapius.  Tliese  institutions 
passed  over  to  the  Christian  worid.  Un- 
der Constandne  the  Great,  all  Christian 
churches  were  asylums  for  those  who 
were  pursued  by  the  officers  of  justice 
or  the  violence  of  their  enemies.  The 
voun^r  Theodosius  extended  the  privi- 
lege, in  431,  to  all  courts,  gardens,  walks 
and  houses  bekinging  to  the  church.  The 
Franks  confirmed  £e  privilege^  and,  in 
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681,  the  synod  of  Toledo  extended  the 
limits  of  asvlums  to  30  paces  firom  eveiy 
church.  This  ecclesiasdcal  priyilege  has 
since  prevailed  in  all  Cathouc  countries^ 
It  remained  inviolate,  at  least  %i  Italy, 
ivlrile  the  papal  government  retained  ns 
independence.  It  was  a  strong  armor  of 
defence  against  the  wild  spirit  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  and  was  not  without  ^ood  con- 
sequences at  a  time  when  force  often 
prevailed  over  jusdce.  It  also  changed 
civil  punishments  into  ecclesiastical,  hm- 
ited  the  power  of  sovereigns,  and  extend- 
ed the  influence  of  the  church.  For  this 
reason,  and  because  justice  is  now  much 
better  administered,  asylums  have  been 
abolished  in  most  modem  countries.  It 
is  generally  known,  and  as  generally  re- 
gretted, that  the  late  pope  Leo  X,  on  his 
accession  to  the  apostolical  see,  reestab- 
lished the  asylums,  which  had  been  abol- 
ished by  his  predecessor,  Pius  VII ;  the 
chief  consequence  of  which  has  been  to 
afford  the  robbers  in  the  papal  dominions 
a  better  opportunity  to  escape  the  pursuit 
of  the  Austrian  troops. — In  England  and 
the  U.  States,  this  name  has  li^en  given 
to  many  charitable  institutions  for  the  re- 
lief of  oiphans,  blind,  or  dumb  and  deaf 
persons,  &c.  In  no  countries  are  institu- 
tions of  this  kind  more  common. 

AsTBiPTOTE ;  commonly,  a  straight 
line,  which  approaches  a  curve  line,  so 
that  the  distance  between  them  is  con- 
stantly diminishing,  although  they  can 
never  meet,  even  if  indefinitely  continu- 
ed. Hence  Leibnitz  called  infinite  spirits 
the  asymptotes  qf  the  Deity.  An  asymp- 
tote may  also  be  a  curve. 

Asyndeton  ;  the  omission  of  the  small 
connecting  particles  of  speech,  in  order  to 
render  the  expression  more  lively  and 
impressive.  This  is  particidarly  the  case 
when  a  series  of  actions,  quickly  follow- 
ing  each  other,  is  to  be  represented ;  e.  g., 
in  Virgil, 

Ferte  cito  flammas,  date  vela,  iinpellite  remos. 

Atahualpa,  or  Atabalipa;  the  last 
of  the  incas.  He  succeeded  his  &ther, 
in  1529,  on  the  throne  of  Quito,  whilst 
his  brother  Huascar' obtained  the  king- 
dom of  Peru.  They  soon  made  war 
against  each  other,  when  the  latter  was 
defeated,  and  his  kingdom  fell  into  the 
hands  of  A.  The  Spaniards,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  these  internal  disturbuices, 
with  Pizarro  at  their  head,  invaded  Peru, 
where  they  were  entertained  with  no 
little  hospitality  by  the  king  and  the  peo- 
ple ;  but,  instead  of  returning  the  kindness, 
they  held  A.  in  captivity,  and  requested 


him  to  tekoowiedge  die  king  of  S]^ain  as 
his  master,  and  en&race  the  Christian  re^ 
ligion.  Upon  his  askittg  their  authority 
for  this  request,  the  fiiu'Valverde  gave 
him  the  breviary  as  authority.  A.  pnt  it 
to  his  ear,  and  said,  ^  It  tells  me  nothing  ;^ 
then  threw  it  away.  This  was  made  a 
pretext  for  a  massacre  of  the  people  and 
the  imprisonment  of  the  king.  Heofibred 
alaige  sum  of  gold  as  a  ransom:  this  the 
Spamards  took,  but  still  kept  him  prison- 
er. At  last,  he  was  burnt,  m  1533.  (See 
Piz€arro,} 

Atalanta.  Thope  were  two  persons  of 
this  name  in  the  ancient  mlytlioloi^.  One 
of  them  was  a  native  of  AnSuiia,  the 
daughter  of  lasus  and  Clymene,  cele- 
brated for  her  skill  in  archery.  She  slew^ 
-with  her  arrows,  the  Centaurs  Rhoeeus 
and  Hylseus,  who  were  about  to  effer  vi- 
olence to  her ;  sailed  to  Colchis  with  the 
Argonauts,  and  was  aflerwaids  present  at 
the  chase  of  the  Calydonian  bou^  which 
she  first  wounded ;  hence  Meleaffer 
awarded  to  her  the  prize.  (See  Cdyaon 
and  Meleafttr,) — ^The  other  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  Scnoraeus,  kkig  of  Scares,  re- 
nowned for  her  beauty,  and  swiffaiess  in 
running.  Conscious  of  her  exquisite 
beauty  and  her  great  fleemesEs  she  im- 
posed upon  her  lovers  the  severest  condi- 
tions. She  required  each  to  run  a  race 
with  her.  Her  admirer  was  to  nm  before, 
unarmed,  while  she  followed  him  with  a 
dart.  If  she  could  not  overtake  him,  she 
was  his  own ;  but  if  he  was  conquered, 
he  was  doomed  to  death,  and  his  head  set 
up  at  the  goaL  Many  had  &Uffli  victims 
in  the  attempt,  vrhexk  Hij^menes,  the 
son  of  Meegareus,  by  the  aid  of  Venus, 
overcame  her.  The  goddess  cave  him 
three  ^Iden  apples,  which  he  Uirew  be- 
hind mm,  one  afler  another,  as  he  ran. 
A.  stopped  to  pick  them  up,  and  Hippo- 
menes  reached  the  goal  before  her.  Her 
former  reserve  now  gave  place  to  such 
ungovernable  passion,  that  ^e  even  pro- 
faned the  temple  of  Ceres,  which  stood 
near  the  place  of  the  race.  The  angiy 
goddess  changed  both  the  parties  into 
Sons,  and  compelled  them,  fixon  that 
time,  to  draw  her  chariot. 

Ataman.    (See  Heiman.) 

Ate  ;  among  the  Greeks,  the  goddess 
of  hate,  injustice  and  crime.  Hemer  says 
of  her —  , 

Jove's  daughter,  Ale,  most  pernicious  power, 
By  wfaoiD  all  sufier,  cfaaUen^ges  from  all 
Iteverence  and  fear.    Delicate  are  her  feet, 
Which  scorn  the  ground ;  and  over  human  hoads 
She  glides,  injurious  to  the  race  of  man; 
Of  two  who  strive,  at  least  entangling  one, 

Cowper's  Tnms.lUaO,  xix.  1. 90. 
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Just  before  the  fahth  of  Hercules,  she  ex- 
cited Jupiter  to  a  strain  of  boasting,  and 
thus  anbrded  Juno  an  opportuninr  to 
overreach  him  by  bringing  Eurystheus 
first  into  the  world.  The  indignant  mon- 
arch of  the  gods  seized  her  by  her  hair, 
precipitated  her  to  the  earth,  and  swore 
that  she  should  never  return  to  Olympus. 
Fable  informs  us,  that  she  has  ever  smce 
paced  the  earth  with  incredible  velocity, 
and  spread  destruction  and  misery  every 
where.  Hesiod  calls  her  a  daughter  of 
Ens. 

ArcLLAif  JE  Fabuljb  (called,  also,  Ob- 
can  plam) ;  a  kind  of-  light  interiude  be- 
tween the  tragedy  and  comedy,  which,  in 
ancient  BLome,  was  not  performed  by  the 
regular  company  of  actors,  but  by  firee- 
b<mi  young  Romans.  This  kind  of  play 
is  said  to  have  originated  from  die  ancient 
^dla,  a  city  of  the  Oscans,  between  Cap* 
ua  and  Naples,  and  is,  at  the  same  time^ 
the  beginning  and  all  that  remains  of  a 
national  Italian  comedy,  consisting  of 
farce  seasoned  by  satire. 

A  Tempo  (Rman^  in  time),  in  music ; 
of  similar  signification  with  a  battutOj  and, 
like  that  expression,  seldom  used  but 
when  the  time  has  been  interrupted. — A 
tempoi  in  any  kind  of  fencing  or  fighting, 
means  a  blow  or  thrust  at  the  same  time 
with  the  antagonist's  blow  or  thrust  It 
is,  of  course,  necessary  that  a  tempo  blows 
should  be  made  in  such  a  way  as  to  af- 
ford, at  the  same  time,  a  guard  against  the 
other's  thrust,  or  to  prevent  its  full  effect. 
This  kind  of  blows  takes  place  particularly 
in  fighting  with  the  broad-sword,  when 
the  antagonist  leaves  himself  much  ex- 
posed. 

Athaliah  ;  daughter  of  Omri,  king  of 
Israel,  and  wife  of  Joram,  king  of  Judah ; 
a  woman  of  abandonea  character,  and 
fond  of  power,  who,  after  the  death  of 
her  son  Ahaziah,  opened  her  way  to  the 
throne  by  the  murder  of  42  princes  of  the 
royal  blood.  She  reigned  6  years:  in 
the  7th,  the  high-priest,  Jehoiada,  placed 
Joash,  the  younff  son  of  Ahaziah,  on 
the  throne  of  his  lather.  This  prince  had 
been  preserved  and  brought  up  secretly 
in  the  temple  W  Jehoshemt,  the  sister  of 
Joram  and  wife  of  Jehoiada.  Athaliah, 
attracted  by  the  noise  of  the  people,  who 
were  crowding  to  the  coronation  of  Jbash, 
entered  with  mem  into  the  temple,  where 
the  ceremony  was  going  on.  At  the 
si^ht  of  the  new  kuig,  surroimded  by 
pnests,  Levites,  great  omcers  of  the  king- 
dom, and  the  ioyful  people,  she  was  be- 
fiide  herself;  she  tore  her  hair,  and  cried 
out,  Treason!  Jehoiada  ordered  her  to  be 


immediately  led  fi*om  the  temple  by  the 
x>fficer8,  and  commanded  that  all  who 
riiould  offer  to  defend  her  should  be 
dain ;  hpt  she  was  put  to  death,  at  the 
|Rite  of^her  palace,  without  opposition. 
This  happened  about  877  B.  C.  The 
altars  oi  mal,  which  she  had  erected| 
were  thrown  down,  and  the  worship  of 
the  true  God  restored.  (See  Second  Book 
oflRngiy  viii,  ix.)  Racme  has  written  a 
tragedy  on  this  stoiy. 

Atbamas,  the  son  of  iEolus  and  Ena- 
reta,  governed  a  part  of  Boeotia.  He  was 
the  husband  of  Nephele.  Their  children 
were  Helle  and  Phiyxus.  Being  after- 
wards separated  from  Nephele,  he  had  by 
Ino,  his  second  wife,  Learchtis,  Melicertus 
and  Eurycleia.  Ino,  determining  to  set 
rid  of  the  children  of  Nephele,  caused  a 
fiilure  of  the  crops,  and  oribed  the  mes- 
sengers, whom  A.  had  sent  to  the  oracle 
to  inquire  the  cause  of  die  misfortune,  to 
brinff  for  an  answer,  that  the  children  of 
Nephele  must  be  sacrificed.  Juno  had 
instigated  her  to  this  measure  in  order  to 
destroy  her,  hating  her  because  she  had 
been  the  nurse  of  Bacchus.  But  the 
plan  failed.  Nephele  preserved  her  chil* 
dren  l^  means  of  the  golden  ram,  and 
the  messengers  revealed  the  treachery  of 
Ino,  who  would  have  inevitably  felt  the 
vengeance  of  A.,  had  not  the  gratefiil 
Bacchus  conveyed  aviray  his  nurse^  A., 
supposinff  that  she  wa^  put  to  death, 
married  Themisto,  the  daughter  of  Hyp- 
seus,  king  of  the  L^ithe.  But  Ino  re- 
turned, gained  his  love  once  more,  and 
excited  Sie  jealousy  of  Themisto  to  such 
a  pitch,  that  she  determined  to  murder 
Ido's  children.  With  this  view,  she  or- 
dered their  beds  to  be  covered  with  black ; 
but  Ino,  suspicious  of  some  evil  design, 
changed  the  clothes,  and  the  unconscious 
Themisto  murdered  her  own  children,  and 
became  a  victim  to  despair.  Others  re- 
late, that  A.,  havinff  lost  his  reason 
through  the  anger  of  Juno,  and  taking 
Ino  and  her  children  for  a  licmess  and  her 
whelps,  seized  Learchus,  and  dashed  him 
against  a  stone :  that  he  then  pursued 
Ino,  who,  with  Melicertus  in  her  arms, 
plunged  into  tibe  sea.  Stained  with  blood, 
A.  now  abandoned  Bcsotia,  and  fled  to 
Phthiotis,  where  he  built  Alos,  and  again 
imited  himself  vrilh  Themisto ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  Pausanias,  he  first  went  to 
Andreus,  who  gave  him  the  country 
around  the  mountain  Laphystiuro,  which 
afterwards  came  to  the  children  of 
Phryxus. 

Athanasics,  Saint ;  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria J  a  renoAvned  father  of  the  church, 
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bom  in  that  citjr,  about  296.  He  had  a 
Christian  education,  and  came  into  the 
family  of  Alexander,  afterwards  arch- 
bishop of  Alexandria,  whose  private  sec- 
retary he  became.  He  then  west  to  St 
Anthony,  led  an  ascetic  life  with  that  re- 
nowned anchorite,  but  at  length  returned 
to  Alexandria,  where  he  became  a  dea- 
con. Alexander  took  him  to  the  council 
at  Nice,  where  he  guned  the  highest  es- 
teem of  the  Withers,  by  the  talents  which 
he  displayed  in  the  Arian  controversy. 
He  had  a  great  share  in  the  decrees  passed 
here,  and  thereby  drew  on  himself  the 
hatred  of  the  Arians.  Afler  aix  mondis,  he 
was  appointed  the  successor  of  Alexan- 
der. The  complaints  and  aceusatioiis  of 
his  enemies  at  length  induced  the  em- 
peror Constantine  to  summop  him,  in 
§34,  before  the  councils  of  T^  and  Jeru- 
salem. A.  brought  to  light  me  iniquitous 
arts  which  had  been  practised  against 
him,  and  threw  his  judgest,  who  were 
likewise  his  enemies,  into  such  confusion, 
that  the  imperial  deputies  could  with 
difficulty  rescue  him  from  their  anffer. 
They  could  do  nothmg,  however,  iiutner 
than  suspend  him  from  his  office.  He 
8tiU  continued  in  the  dischai^  of  his  du- 
ties, until  the  emperor,  deceived  by  new 
iaJsehoods,  banished  him  ^  Treves.  The 
death  of  Constantine  put  an  end  to  this 
banishment  at  the  end  of  a  year  and 
some  months.  Constantius,  emperor  of 
the  East,  recalled  the  holy  patriarch.  His 
return  to  Alexandria  resembled  a  triumph. 
The  Arians  made  new  complaints  against 
him,  and  he  was  condemn^  by  90  Arian 
bishops,  assembled  at  Antioch.  On  the 
contrary,  100  orthodox  bi^ops,  assembled 
at  Alexandria,  declared  him  innocent; 
and  pope  JuHus  confirmed  this  sentence, 
in  conjunction  with  more  than  300  bish- 
ops assembled  at  Sardis,  from  the  East 
and  West  In  consequence  of  this,  he 
returned  a  second  time  to  his  diocese. 
But  when  Constans,  emperor  of  the  West, 
died,  and  Constantius  became  master  of 
the  whole  empire,  the  Arians  ventured  to 
rise  up  against  A.  They  condemned  him 
in  the  councils  of  Aries  and  Milan, ^and, 
as  the  worthy  patriarch  refiised  to  Usten 
to  any  thing  but  an  express  command  of 
the  emperor,  when  he  was  one  day  pre- 
paring to  celebrate  a  festival  in  the  church, 
5000  soldiers  suddenly  rushed  in  to  make 
him  prisoner.  But  the  surrounding  priests 
and  monks  placed  him  in  security.  A., 
displaced  for  a  third  time,  fled  into  the 
deserts  of  Egypt  His  enemies  pursued 
him  even  here,  and  set  a  price  on  his 
head.    To  reheve  the  hermits,  who  dwelt 


in  these  solitary  places,  and  who  would 
not  betray  his  retreat,  from  sufi^nng  on 
his  account,  he  went  into  those  parts  of 
the  desert  which  were  entirely  uninhab- 
ited. He  was  followed  by  a  faithflil  ser- 
vant, who,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  supplied 
him  with  the  means  of  Subsistence.  In 
this  undisturbed  spot,  A.  dompoeed  many 
writinjfs,  fiiU  of  eloquence,  to  strengthen 
the  fiuth  of  the  believers,  or  expose  the 
fidsehood  of  his  enemies.  When  Julian 
the  Apostate  ascended  the  throne,  he  al- 
lowed the  orthodox  bishops  to  return  to 
their  churches.  A.  therefore  returned, 
after  an  absence  of  six  years.  The  miki- 
uess  which  he  exercised  towards  his  ene- 
mies wy  imitated  in  Gaul,  Spam,  Italy 
and  Greece,  and  restored  p^ice  to  the 
church.  But  this  peace  was  interrupted 
by  the  complaints  of  the  heathen,  whose 
temples  the  zeal  of  A.  kept  always  empty. 
They  excited  the  emperor  agunst  lum, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  fly  to  TThebais  to 
save  his  life.  The  death  of  the  emperor, 
and  the  accession  of  Jovian,  a^pin  brought 
him  back ;  but,  Valens  becommg  emperor 
8  months  after,  and  the  Arians  reeovering 
the  superi<mty,  he  was  once  more  com- 
pelled to  fly.  He  conceal^  himself  in 
the  tomb  orchis  father,  where  he  remained 
four  months,  imtil  Valens,  moved  by  the 
pressii^  entreaties  and  threats  of  the  Al- 
exandrians, allowed  him  to  return.  From 
this  period,  he  remained  undisturbed  in 
his  office  till  he  died,  37d^-Of  the  46 
▼ears  of  his  official  life,  he  spent  90  in 
banishment,  and  the  greatest  part  of  die 
remainder  in  defending  the  Nicene  creed. 
A.  is  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  whom 
the  church  can  boast  His  deq>  mind, 
bis  noble  heart,  his  invincible  courage, 
his  hvii^  feith,  his  unbounded  benevo- 
lence, sincere  humihn^,  lofly  eloquence, 
and  strictly  virtuous  li^  jy;ained  the  honor 
and  love  of  all.  His  wntings  are  on  po- 
lemical, historical  and  moral  subjects. 
The  polemical  treat  chic^  of  the  myste- 
rious doctrines  of  the  Trim^,  the  incarna- 
tion of  Christ,  and  the  divinity  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  The  historical  <mes  are  of  the 
greatest  importance  for  the  history  of  the 
church.  In  all  his  writings,  the  style  is 
distinguished,  conaderinff  the  age  in 
which  they  were  produced,  for  cleamesB 
and  moderatk>n.  His  Apology,  addressed 
to  the  emperor  Constantine,  is  a  master- 

g'cce.    The  best  edition  is  that  of  Mont- 
ucon,  3  vols-  foL,  Paris,  1698.    As  a 
supplement  to  this  may  be  added  the  2d 
vol.  of  the  Library  of  the  Church  Fathers, 
from  the  same  ecutor  (I706V. 
Athafescow;  a  lake  of  North  America, 
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about  100  leagues  long,  and  ih>m  10  to  30 
wide;  Ion.llV»W.;  lat59°N.  Tbename 
is  applied  to  the  adjacent  territoiyy  and  alBo 
to  a  river  which  flows  into  the  lake.  Slaye 
river  flows  from  it  to  Slave  lake. 

Atheism  ( Grtek,  a  priv.  and  e»4f,  God) ; 
the  doctrine  which  teaches  the  non-ex- 
istence of  God,  and  is  opposed  to  ffieisniy 
or  deism.  As  a  disposition  or  a  manner 
of  thinking  in  regard  to  relijgion,  it  is  the 
opposite  of  f aim  and  hdief.  Atheism 
is  always  found  to  prevail  most  in  the 
roost  depraved  times ;  e.  g.,  among  the 
Greeks  after  Pericles,  araoiur  the  Romans 
after  Augustus,  among  the  French  before 
the  revolution,  in  the  time  of  the  sysUme 
de  la  natwrty  ^z^  As  men  have  at  all 
times  conceived  very  dlflferent  ideas  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  it  is  evident  that  a 
ffreat  variety  must  have  existed  in  the 
definitions  of  atheism:  thus  we  find  that 
many  of  the  most  moral  and  noble  men 
have  been  called  cdheists,  because  their  idea 
of  the  Irvine  Being  did  not  agree  with  that 
«f  the  multitude ;  e.  g.,  Spmoza,  a  pattern 
of  virtue.  And  even  in  the  present  age, 
persons  are  not  wanting,  who  stamp  every 
one  with  die  name  of  crfAewt,  who  does 
not  conceive  God  as  separated  fi^om  his 
creation,  like  an  artist  firom  his  work,  and 
goveminff  it  as  an  artist  directs  a  ma- 
chine. Others  have  asked  whether  there 
ever  existed  a  real  atheist,  because  such  a 
one  cotdd  not  believe  in  anv  difference 
between  the  good  and  the  bad,  the  noble 
and  the  base ;  and  it  is  indeed  doubtfiil 
whether  one  could  be  found,  though  some 
persons  may  pretend  to  this  entire  did)e- 
lief  If  we  consider  the  immense  variety 
of  conceptions  entertained  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  some  of  which  are  essential^ 
dififerent  from  others,  we  shaU  come  to 
the  conclusicm,  that  no  one  should  be  re- 
jfarded  as  an  atheist  as  long  as  he  believes 
m  the  existence  of  virtue. 

Athelstan,  king  of  England,  succeed- 
ed his  fhdier,  Edward  the  Elder,  in  935. 
Though  of  illedtimate  birth,  his  age  and 
talents  caused  him  to  be  preferred  to  the 
lawfiil  chiMren  of  Edward.  He  was  vic- 
torious in  his  wars  with  the  Danes  of 
Northumberland,  and  the  Scotch,  lowborn 
they  were  assisted.  After  a  signal  overthrow 
of  ms  enemies  at  Brunsbury,  he  flovemed 
in  peace  and  with  treatability.  In  his  reign, 
a  law  was  passed  conferrinff  the  rank  of 
thane  on  every  merchant  "^o  had  made 
three  sea  voyages  on  his  own  account 

Athena.    (See  Mmava.) 

ATHBifjBUM  ['ABnvgiwy  1.  Thciiameof 
several  places  m  Greece.— 9.  The  cele- 
brated school  which  Adrian  established  on 


the  Capitoline  mount  Many  learned  men 
leceiv^  ample  salaries  for  giving  in- 
struction in  this  institution,  and  that  they 
might  be  enabled  to  study  at  leisure. 
Here,  also,  learned  men  assembled  to  ex- 
change ideas  on  their  writings.  Inftct, 
it  was  what  is  now  called  a  scientific 
academy. — 3.  A  cymnasium,  at  Ath- 
ens, dedicated  to  Minerva,  and  destined  • 
for  assemblies  of  poets  and  orators.  In- 
struction was  also  given  there  to  the 
youth,  and,  in  later  times,  the  name  was 
applied  to  all  places  of  education  for  the 
young.— 4.  In  modem  times,  the  nanie 
given  to  dififerent  establishments  which 
are  connected  with  the  sciences,  as  the 
JtherUe  in  Paris. — ^In  the  U.  S.  of  America, 
the  name  is  fi*equently  given  to  public  libra- 
ries fi^uented  ft>r  the  purpose  of  reading. 

Athenaus;  a  Greek  rhetorician  and 
grammarian,  who  lived  at  Naucratis,  in 
Egypt,  at  the  end  of  the  second,  and  be- 
ginnmg.of  the  third  centiuy  after  Christ. 
He  has  left  an  encyclopedian  work,  in  the 
form  of  conversation,  called  the  liast  qf 
the  SophistSy  which  isarich,butill-arran|[ed 
treasure  of  historic^  antiquarian,  phik>- 
«D|^cal,  fframmatical,  &c.,  knowledge* 
The  principal  edition  is  by  Schweigh&u- 
eer,  Strasburg,  1801—- 7,  in  14  volumes. 

Athehaooras  ;  a  Platonic  philosopher 
of  Athens,  a  convert  to  Christianit^r,  who 
wrote  a  Greek  Apology  for  the  Chnstians, 
addressed  to  die  emperor  Marcus  Aure- 
Uus,  in  1771  one  of  the  earliest  which  ap- 
peared, lliis  kfotio  or  depruatio  fro 
Vhrist,  defends  the  Christians  firom  the 
accusations  brought  against  them  by  the 
heathens  (of  atheism,  of  incest,  and  of 
eating  murdered  children),  with  a  philo- 
sophical spintj  and  a  lively  and  forcible 
style.  Lindner  pubfished,  in  1774,  the 
latest  edition  of  this  Apology;  also,  a 
treatise,  on  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  an 
able  philosophical  work  on  the  posribOity 
and  nmess  of  a  resurrection. 

Athens  :  called,  by  the  Twks,  Mnmak, 
and  also  Seiines;  the  celebrated  city, 
firom  whence  the  li^t  of  intellectual  cul- 
tivation has  spread  mr  thousands  of  yeara^ 
down  to  our  own  time.  This  capital  of^ 
the  old  kingdom  of  Attica,  and  of  the 
more  modem  democracv,  was  founded  by 
Cecrope,  1550  years  before  Christ,  and,  in 
the  most  ancient  times,  was  called  Cecro- 
pioj  which  name,  in  after  time&  was  re- 
tained m^^lyby^e  Acropolis.  Under  the 
govenment  of 'Ericthomus,  it  lost  its  old 
name,  and  received  that  ofJthens,  proba- 
bly finom  Minerva,  who  was  called,  bj  the 
Greeks,  .^lAefia.  The  old  city  was  built  on 
the  summit  of  some  rocks,  which  lie  In  the 
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midst  of  a  wide  and  pleaatnt  plain,  which 
became  filled  Mrith  buildings  as  the  inhabit- 
ants increased;  and  this  made  the  distino 
tion  between  Acropolis  and  CatapoliSy 
or  the  upper  and  lower  ci^.  The  citadel 
or  Acropolis  was  60  stadia  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  included  many  extensive  ^build- 
ings. A.  lies  on  the  Saronic  gulf^  opposite 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus. 
It  is  built  on  a  peninsula  formed  hj  the 
junction  of  the  Cephissus  and  Ihssus. 
From  the  sea,  where  its  real  power  lay, 
it  was  distant  about  ^ve  leagues.  It  was 
connected,  by  walls  of  neat  streng^  and 
extent,  with  three  harbors— the  PimuSy 
Munjchiaand  Phalerum.  The  first  was 
considered  the  most  convenient,  and  was 
one  of  the  emporiums  of  Gredan  com* 
merce.  The  surrounding  coast  was  cov* 
eied  vnth  mag^nificent  buildin||[8,  whose 
splendor  vied  with  those  of  the  city.  The 
walls  of  rouffh  stone,  which  connected  the 
harbors  wim  the  dty,  were  so  broad,  that 
eairiages  could  go  on  their  top.  The 
Acropolis  contained  the  most  sfdendid 
works  of  art  of  which  A.  could  boast  Its 
chief  ornament  was  the  Parthenon,  or 
temple  of  Minerva.  This  magnificent 
building,  which,  ev^d  in  ruins,  has  been 
the  wonder  of  the  world,  vras  217  feet 
long,  96  broad,  and  65  hiffh.  Destroyed 
by  the  Persians,  it  was  rebuilt  in  a  nobla 
manner  by  Pericles,  444  years  B.C.  Hera 
stood  die  statue  of  Minerva  by  Phidias,  a 
masterpiece  of  art,  formed  of  ivoiy,  46 
feet  high,  and  richly  decorated  vrith  gold, 
whose  weight  was  estimated  at  finom  40 
to  44  talentB(9000  to  2900  pounds),  which» 
if  we  reckon  accorduiff  to  Bartbelemy^ 
the  silver  talent  at  57w)  livres,  and  the 
ratio  of  gokl  to  silver  as  1  to  !•%  would 
make  a  sum  of  2,964,000,  or  3,260,400 
livres  (523,700,  or  576,004  dollars).  The 
Propyleum,  built  of  white  marble,  formed 
the  entrance  to  the  Parthenon.  This 
buildinff  lay  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Acropolis,  close  to  the  Erectheum,  also 
of  wnite  marble,  eonsistinff  of  two  tem^ 
pies,  the  one  dedicated  to  Pallas  Minerva, 
and  the  other  to  Neptune :  besides  another 
remarkable  buildiiig,  called  the  Pandro- 
itvm.  In  the  cbrcle  of  Minerva's  tem|de 
stood  the  olive-tree,  sacred  to  that  god* 
dess.  Onthefitmtpartofthe  Acropc>li% 
and  <Mi  each  end,  two  theatres  are  vinble, 
the  one  of  Bacchus,  the  other,  die  Odeum ; 
die  fermer  fer  dramatic  exhibitioiis,  the 
latter  for  musical  competitions,  also  buih 
vrith  extraordinary  spl^idor.  The  treas- 
vuj  is  also  in  die  back  part  of  the  temple 
of^  Minerva.  In  the  lower  city  were 
many   fine   specimens  of  architecture. 


viz.,  the  Poikile,  w  the  Aillery  of  historic 
cal  paintings ;  besides  me  temple  of  the 
Winds,  bum  by  Andronicus  Cyrrhestes, 
and  the  monuments  of  celefontted  men. 
But  the  sreatest  [neces  of  architecture 
were  vnthout  the  city — the  temples  of 
Theseus  and  Jupiter  Olvmpius,  one  of 
which  stood  on  the  north,  ine  other  on 
the  south  side  of  the  city.  The  finit  vras 
of  Doric  architecture,  and  resembled  the 
Parthenon.  On  the  metopes  of  this  tem- 
ple the  femous  deeds  of  old  heroes  and 
Kings  -were  exceUemly  represented.  The 
tttnple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  was  of  lonio 
arcmtecture,  and  far  surpassed  all  the 
other  buildings  of  Athens  in-  splendor 
and*  beauty.  Incalculable  sums  were 
spent  on  it  It  vras  firom  time  to  time  en- 
lai]ffed,  and  rendered  more  beautiful,  until, 
at  tongth,  it  was  finished  by  Adrian.  The 
outmde  of  this  temple  was  adorned  by 
nearW  120  fluted  columns,  60  feet  high, 
and  6  feet  in  diameter.  The  inside  was 
more  than  half  a  league  in  ciiyumference. 
Here  stood  the  renovimed  statue  of  the 
^d  made  by  Phidias,  of  gold  and  ivonr. 
The  Pantheon  [wcred  to  aU  (he  gods) 
roust  not  be  forgotten.  Of  this  the  Pan- 
theon at  Rome  is  an  exact  copy.  Besides 
these  wonderful  works  of  art,  Athens  con- 
tains many  other  places  Which  must  aU 
vrays  be  interesting,  fitim  the  reeoUecdons 
connected  vrith  tbeuL  The  old  philoso- 
phers were  not  acou«tomed,  as  is  well 
Known,  to  shut  up  their  scholars  in  kc^* 
ture-rooms,  but  mingled  with  them  on 
the  fireest  and  pleawmtest  terms,  and, 
fer  this  purpose,  sought  out  i^x>ts  ndiich 
were  still  and  retired.  Such  a  spot 
veas  the  renowned  academ^r  where  Plate 
taught,  lying  about  six  stadia  north  of  jtbe 
eity,  forming  a  part  of  a  place  called  Ce- 
ramicus*  Tiub  spot,  originally  marshy, 
had  been  made  a  very  pleasant  place,  bv 
planting  rovrs  of  trees,  and  tumingthrough 
It  streams  of  fifesh  water.  Such  a  place 
vras  the  Lyceum,  vrhere  Aristode  taught, 
and  which,  through  him,  became  the  seat 
of  the  Peripatetic  schooL  It  lay  on  the 
bank  of  the  Dissus,  opposite  the  city,  and 
was  also  used  fer  gymnasdc  exercises. 
Not  fer  fiom  theace  was  the  less  renowned 
Cynoearges,  where  Antisdienes,  the  foim- 
der  of  die  Cynic  school,  tausht.  The 
sects  of  Zeno  and  Epicurus  held  their 
me^ings  in  the  city.  Zeno  chose  the 
well-known  Poikile,  and  Epicurus  estab- 
lu^ed  himself  in  a  aard^  within  the 
vralls,  for  he  loved  bodi  society  and  rural 
quiet  Not  only  literary,  but  political 
assembhes  gave  a  particular  interest  to 
diflferent  plMes  in  Athens.    Herewasthe 
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court  of  areo^ogus,  -whe^  tfaat  iUascriooB 
body  gave  their  dec^Bions ;  the  Piytaneum, 
or  senate-house ;  the  Pnyx*  where  the  free 
people  of  Athens  deliberated.  Alter  23 
centuries  of  war  and  devastation,  c^ 
changes  fix>m  civilized  to  savage  masters, 
have  passed  over  this  great  ct^,  its  ruins 
still  excite  astomshment  No  incoBsider- 
able  pert  of  the  Acropolis  was  lately  stand- 
ing. The  Tmks  have  surrounded  it  virith 
a  oroad,  iire^^ular  wall  In  this  wall 
one  may  perceive  the  remains  of  tbe  old 
vrall,  together  virith  fiagments  of  ancient 
piUars,  vrhich  have  been  taken  from  the 
nuns  of  the  old  to  construct  new  edifices. 
The  right  vnng  of  the  Prc^leum,  buih 
by  Pericles  at  an  e:mense  of  9013  talenti^ 
and  which  formed  the  ancient  entrance^ 
was  a  temple  of  victmy.  The  roof  of 
this  building  stood  as  late  as  1656,  when 
it  was  destroyed  by  the  ^qdosion  c^  some 
powder  kept  there.  In  a  part  of  the 
present  waU,  there  are  fragments  of  excel- 
lent designs,  in  basio  rdiwo^  repreeentiog 
the  contest  of  the  Athenians  with  the 
Amazons.  On  the  opposite  viing  of  the 
PropykBum  are  six  whole  columns,  widi 
gate-ways  between  them.  These  pillars; 
half  covered  <m  the  front  side  by  the  ymOi 
buih  by  the  Tuiks,  are  of  marble,  whittt 
as  snow,  and  of  the  finest  workmanshy. 
They  consist  of  three  or  four  stones,  so 
artfiiUy  joined  together,  that,  though  they 
have  been  exposed  to  the  weather  for  2000 
years,  yet  no  separation  has  been  ob- 
served.  From  the  Propyleum  we  step 
into  the  Parthenon.  On  the  eastern  fix>nt 
of  this  building,  also,  there  are  eicht 
columns  standing,  and  several  cokmnades 
on  the  side.  Of  the  pediment,  which 
represented  die  contest  of  Neptune  and 
Minerva  for  Athens,  there  is  nothing  re- 
roainmg  but  the  head  of  a  sea-horse,  and 
the  figures  of  two  women  without  heads ; 
but  in  aU  we  must  admire  the  highest 
degree  of  truth  and  beauQr.  The  battle 
bemeen  the  Centaurs  and  Lapjthg  is 
better  preserved.  Of  aU  the  statues  vnth 
which  it  was  admned,  that  of  Adrian 
alone  remains.  The  inside  of  this  tem{]^ 
is  now  changed  into  a  mosmie.  In  the 
whole  of  this  mutilated  building,  we  find 
an  indescribable  expresnon  of  grandeur 
and  sublimity.  There  are  also  astonish- 
ing remains  to  be  seen  of  the  Erectheum 
(the  temple  of  Neptune  Erectheus),  es- 
pecially the  bMutifiil  female  figures  called 
CaryaUdes,  and  which  fonn  two  lundi- 
vrays.  Of  both  theatres  there  is  only  so 
much  of  the  outer  vralls  remaining,  diat 
one  can  estimate  their  former  condition 
and  enormous  size.    The  arena  has  sunk 


down,  and  is  now  planted  with  com.  In 
the  lower  ci^  itself,  diere  are  no  vestiges 
to  be  found  of  equal  beauty  and  extent. 
Near  a  church,  sacred  to  Santa  Maria 
Manpore,  stand  three  very  beautifiil  Co- 
linuiian  columns,  which  support  an  archi- 
trave. They  have~  been  supposed  to  be 
the  remains  of  a  temple  of  Jupiter 
Olympius,  but  the  opinion  is  not  well 
grounded:  probabty,  they  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  old  Poikile.  The  temple  of 
the  Winds,  built  by  Andronicus  Cyrrfaes- 
tes,  is  not  entire.  Its  fonn  is  an  octagon: 
on  each  side  it  is  covered  widi  reuefe, 
which  rqmesent  one  of  the  principal 
wiaads :  the  wotk  is  excellent.  The  pres- 
ervation of  this  edifice  is  owing  to  its  being 
occupied  by  the  dervises  as  a  mosque. 
Of  the  monuments  of  distinguished  men, 
vrith  which  a  whole  street  was  filled,  onhr 
the  fine  one  of  Lyaicrates  remains,  u 
consists  of  a  pedestal  surrounded  by  « 
colonnade,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  dome 
of  Corinthian  architecture.  This  has 
be^i  supposed  to  be  the  qiot  which  De- 
mosthenes used  for  his  study,  but  the 
supposition  is  not  well  supported.  What 
lora  Elgin  has  done  for  the  preservatioii 
of  the  remains  of  old  Grecian  architec- 
ture, may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the 
articles  on  Eigitir  and  Elgin*s  MaMt 
Mmuments*  Some  prostrate  walls  ace 
the  only  remains  of  the  splendid  Kfm* 
nasium  buih  by  Ptolemjr.  Outside  of  the 
ci^,  our  wonder  is  excited  by  the  k^ 
rums  of  the  temple  of  the  Olympian 
/upiter.  Of  120  pillars,  16  remam ;  but 
none  of  the  statues  are  in  existence.  The 
pedestals  and  inscriptions  are  scattered 
nere  and  tl^re,  and  partly  buried  in  the 
earth.  The  mam  bodv  of  the  temple  of 
Theseus  has  remained  almost  entire,  but 
much  of  it,  as  it  now  stands,  is  of  modern 
origin.  The  figures  on  the  outside  are 
m(»tlv  destroyed,  but  those  which  adorn 
the  frieze  within  are  well  preserved. 
They  represent  the  actions  of  tne  heroes 
•f  antiquity.  The  betde  between  The- 
seus and  the  Centaur  is  likewise  depicted. 
On  the  hill  where  the  fiunous  court  of 
areopagus  held  its  sittings,  you  find  steps 
hewn  in  the  rock,  places  for  the  judges  to 
sit,  and  over  against  these  the  stations  of 
the  accuser  and  the  accused.  The  hill  is 
now  a  Turkish  burial-ground,  and  is 
covered  with  monuments.  The  Pnyx, 
^e  place  of  assembly  for  the  people,  not 
for  nom  the  Areopagus,  is  veiy  neariy  in 
its  primitive  state.  One  may  see  the 
place  firom  which  the  orators  spoke  hewn 
m  the  rock,  the  seats  of  the  scribes,  and, 
at  boA  ends,  the  phices  of  tliose  ofiicem 
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>»phose  duty  it  was  to  presenre  aUence, 
and  to  make  known  the  event  of  publie 
deliberations.    The  niches  are  still  to  be 
seen^  where  those  who  had  any  favor  to 
ask  of  the  people  deposited  their  pe- 
titions.   The  pams  ibr  running  are  also 
visible,  where  the  gymnastic   exercises 
were  performed,  and  which  Herodes  At- 
ticus  (q.  V.)  built  of  white  marble.    The 
spot  occuj^ed  by  the  Lyceum  is  only 
known  by  a  quantity  of  fallen  stone.    A 
more  modem  edifice  stands  in  the  garden 
m  the  place  of  the  academy.    In  tSe  sur- 
rounding space,  the  walks  of  the  Peripa- 
tetics can  be  deemed,  and  some  olive- 
trees  of  high  antiquity  stiH  command  the 
reverence  of  the  beholder.    The  long 
walls  are  totally  destroyed,  though  the 
fbundations  are  yet  to  be  round  on  the 
plain.    The   Pineus   has  scarcely  any 
thing  of  its  ancient  ^lendor,exc^  a  f^w 
ruined  piDars,  scattered  here  and  there : 
the  same  is  the  case  vrith  the  Phalerum 
nnd  Munychia.    Some  little  commerce  is 
earned  on  here,  and  a  custom-house  stands 
on  the  phice. — ^Modern  Athens,  in  Ldvadia, 
lately  contained  1*^00  houses,  and  12,000  in- 
habitants, 2000  of  whom  were  Tuiks.  The 
Greeks  here  experienced  fit>m  the  Turks 
a   milder  government  than   elsewhere. 
They  also  retained  some  remains  of  their 
ancient  customs,  and    annually  efaose 
four  ardions.      The    Cheek   archbish- 
op residing  here  had  a  eoDoderable  in- 
come.   In  1822,  the  Acropolis  aAer  a 
long  siege.  feH  into  the  hands  or  the  fiiee 
Greeks.    In  1825,  a  Greek  school,  undeir 
the  care  of  die  patriot  profbssor  George 
Gennadios,  was  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
The  most  thorough  investigation  of  ihe 
places  among  the  ruins  of  A.  vforthy  of 
attentk>n,  is  contained  in  Lei^e's  Topog- 
raphy of  Athens,  with  some  Remaru 
on  its  Antiquities,  London,  1821,  with  an 
atlas  in  fbua  (See  Stuart  and  Revett's 
splendid  work,  the  AntiMtUies  of  .^l/k- 
eitf,  which  the  architect  Coeihard  copied, 
and  hadprinted  on  zinc  plates,  and  pub- 
IMied,  Darmstadt,  1824,  foGo.)     I^eake 
makes  it  i^pear  probidile,  that,  in  the  time 
of  Pausanias,  many  monuments  were  ex- 
tant which  belonged  to  the  period  be^« 
the  Persian  war;  because  so  transitorjr  a 
possession  as  Xerxes  had  of  the  city, 
scarcely  gave  him  time  to  finish  the  de« 
^ruction  of  the  walls  and  principal  f>ub1ic 
edifices.    In  the  restoration  of  tlie  city  to 
its   former  state,   lliemislocles   looked 
more  to  the  usefiil,  Cimon  to  magnifl* 
cence  and  splendor ;  and  Pericles  ibr  sur- 
passed them  both  in  his  buDdin|B.    The 
great  supply  of  moner  which  be  Sad  fixMs 
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the  tribute  of  the  other  states,  bekmged  to 
no  succeeding  ruler.    A.  at  length  saw 
much  of  her  ancient  qplendor  restored ; 
but,  unluckily,  Attica  was  not  an  islarbd, 
and,  aiter  the  sooroes  of  power,  whidi 
belonged   to  the  fruitfiil  and  extensive 
country  of  Macedonia,  were  developed  by 
an  able  and  enlightened  prince,  the  op- 
posing interests  of  many  me  states  could 
not  long  vrithstand  the  disciphned  army 
of  a  vranike  people,  led  by  an  active,  able 
and  ambitious   monarch.    When    ^ylla 
destroyed  the  works  of  the  Pireens,  the 
power  of  A.  by  sea  vras  at  an  end,  and 
with  diat  iUl  the  whole  city.    Flattered 
by  the  triumvirate,  fiivored  by  Adrian's 
love  of  the  arts,  A.  was  at  no  time  so 
mlendid  as  under  the  Anio&ines,  when 
the  magnificent  works  of  fiom  8  to  10 
eentnries  stood  in  view,  and  the  edifices 
of  Pericles  were  in  equal  preservation 
with  the  new  buUdmgs.    Plutarch  himself 
wonders  how  the  structures  of  Ictinus,  of 
Menesides  and  Phidias,  which  were  buih 
with  such  surprinng  rapidity,  could  retain 
such  a  perpetual  jfreshness.  The  most  cor- 
rect cmicism  on  the  accounts  of  Greece 
hy  Pausanias  and  Strabo  is  in   Leake, 
frobably  Pausanias  saw  Greece  yet  un- 
plundered.   The  Romans,  fixim  reverence 
towards  a  rriigion  approaching  so  neariy 
10  th^  own,  and  vnaiung  to  conciliate  a 
people  more  cultivated  £an  themselves, 
were  ashamed  to  rob  temples  where  the 
masterpieces  of  art  were  kept  as  sacred, 
and  virere  satisfied  with  a  tribute  of  money 
in  PMUpsdon,  although  in  Sicily  they 
1^  not  i^istain  fixun  the  j^under  of  the 
temples,  on  account  of  the  pfevaJence  of 
Carthaginiaa  and  Phcmlcian  influence  in 
that  isknd.    Pictures,  even  in  the  time 
of  Pausanias,  may  have  been  left  hi  their 
places.    Tile  wholesale  robberies  of  col- 
lectors,  th^  removal  of  great  quantities  of 
the  works  of  art  to  Coiutantinople,  when 
the  ereation  of  sew  ipecimens  was  no 
longer  possible.  Christian  zeal,  and  the 
attfusks  of  barbarians,  destroyed,  after  a 
time,  in  A.,  what  the  emperors  had  spared. 
We  have  reason  to  think,  that  the  colos- 
sal statue  of  Minerva  Promachos  was 
standing  in  the  time  of  Alaric    About 
420  A.  D.,  paganifim  vras  totally  annihi- 
kited  at  A.,  and,  when  Justinian  closed 
even  the  sdiools  of  the  philosophers,  the 
reelection  of  the  mythology  vras  lost. 
Hie  PaithenoB  vras  turned  into  a  church 
of  the  Viigiii  MaiT,and  St  Georae  stepped 
into  the  jj^ace  or  Theseus,    l^e  manu- 
fhctory  or  silk,  which  had  hitherto  re- 
mained, was  destroyed  by  the  transporta- 
tion of  a  oolony  of  weavers,  by  Roger  of 
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8ielly,and,ia  1456,  the  place  M  iato  the 
bands  of  Omar.  To  complete  its  degr^- 
datioii,  the  city  of  BlineiTa  obtained  the 
nrivil^^e  (an  enviable  one  in  the  East)  of 
being  ffoverned  by  a  black  etmucb,  as  an 
appcmdage  to  the  haram.  The  Pardienon 
became  a  mosque,  and,  at  the  west  end 
of  the  Acropolis,  those  alterations  were 
commenced,  which  the  new  discovery  of 
artillery  then  made  necesBary.  In  1687, 
at  the  siege  of  A.  by,  the  Venetians  tmder 
Morooni,  it  appears  that  the  temple  of 
Victoiy  was  aestroyed,  the  beautmil  re- 
mams  of  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
Bntish  museum.  ScpL  28,  of  this  year, 
a  bomb  fired  the  powder-magazine  k^ 
by  the  Turks  in  the  Parthenon,  and,  with 
this  building,  destroyed  the  ever  memora- 
ble remains  of  the  genius  of  Phidias. 
Probably,  the  Venetians  knew  not  what 
they  destroyed ;  they  could  not  have  in- 
tended tha^  their  artillery  should  ac- 
complish such  devastation.  The  city 
was  surrendered  to  them  Sept  29.  They 
wished  to  send  the  chanot  of  Victo- 
ry, which  stood  on  the  west  pediment 
of  the  Parthenon,  to  Venice,  as  a  tropfav 
of  their  conquest,  but,  in  removinfl^t  feu 
and  was  dasbkl  to  pieces.  April,  1^96,  A. 
was  again  eurrenoered  to  the  Turks,  in 
s^Mte  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  inhab- 
itants, who,  with  good  reason,  feared 
the  revenge  of  their  returning  masters. 
Learned  traveUeis  have,  nnce  that  time, 
often  viated  A. ;  and  we  may  thank  their 
relations  and  drawings  for  me  knowledge 
ifdiich  we  have  of  many  of  the  monu- 
ments of  the  place.  I{ow  little  the  Greeks 
of  modem  times  have  understood  the  im- 
portance of  these  buildings,  is  proved 
by  Cruaius'  TurohGreeia.  From  them 
originated  the  names  ien^  of  the  im- 
knoum  Qody  Uadem  of  Dtmo$thene$,  &c. 
It  is  doing  injustice  to  the  Turks  to  at- 
tribute to  them,  exclusively,  the  crime 
of  destroying  these  remains  of  antiquity. 
From  these  ruins  the  Greets  have. sup- 
plied themselves  with  all  their  materids 
for  building  for  hundreds  of  years.  The 
ruins  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  inhabited 
places,  and,  in  the  seaport  towns,  are  par- 
ticularly exposed,  because  ease  of  trans- 
portation is  added  to  the  daily  wrant  of 
materials.  In  the  mean  time,  the  most 
accessible  part  of  A.  has  rich  treasures  to 
reward  well-directed  researches ;  and  each 
fiiigment,  which  comes  to  light  in  A., 
proves  the  all-pervading  art  and  taste  of 
this  people.  It  is  fortunate  that  many  of 
the  remains  of  Grecian  art  liave  been 
covered  by  barbarous  structures,  until  a 
brighter  day  should  dawn  on  Greece. 


Athens  ;  a  postrtown  of  Georria,  in 
Clarke  co.,  on  the  Oconee ;  92  W.M.  W. 
Augusta,  197  N.  W.  Savannah.  It  has  a 
very  elevated,  pleasant  and  healthy  situa- 
tion. It  coBtamed,  in  1827,  upwards  of 
70  dwelling-houses,  and  near^  1000  in- 
habitants. Franklin  college,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  inoorponSed  academies 
of  the  state,  is  styled  the  unioemt^  of 
Oeorpa,  was  incorporated  and  estabhshed 
at  this  place  in  1784,  but  did  not  go  into 
operation  till  1803.  The  buildings  consist 
of  two  large  brick  edifices  for  the  accom- 
modation of  studraus,  a  chapel,  a  steward's 
hall,  a  brick  building  for  the  chemical  and 
thephilosophical  appuatus,  and  the  libraiy, 
which  contains  about  2000  volumes,  and 
a  building  for  a  grammar-school,  which  is 
connected  with  me  coHese.  The  govern- 
ment and  instruction  of  the  coUeee  are 
intrusted  to  a  president,  four  pronssois 
and  two  tutors.  The  number  of  students, 
in  1827,  vnis  100. 

Athens  ;  a  small  post-town  of  Ohio, 
and  capital  of  a  coim^  of  the  same  name, 
41  imles  W.  Marietta,  52  E.  ChiUicotbe  ; 
km.  182^ 7' W. ;  lat  39° 23^  N.  Itisat- 
uated  <m  an  elevated  peninsula,  fonned 
by  a  lai^  bend  of  the  Hockhocking, 
which  mieanders  about  the  town.  Tm 
situation  is  pleasant  and  healthy,  and 
commands  an  extensive  prospect.  An 
institution  is  established  heire,  sQrled  the 
Okie  wiiwj'iity,  which  is  ^owed  with 
46,000  acres  of  land,  vieldinff  about  2300 
dollars  aimually.  A  college  edifice  of  brick, 
larse  and  elegant,  was  ermsted  in  1817. 

ATHLBTiE;  combatants  who  took  part 
in  the  pubhc  games  of  Greece;  also, 
young  men  who  went  dirougfa  the  gym- 
nastic exercises  to  harden  themselves,  and 
to  become  fit  to  bear  arms.  In  a  nar- 
rower sense,  the  athlete  ane  those  who 
make  the  athletic  or  gymnastic  exer- 
cises their  {Mincmal  business,  particularly 
wrestlers  and  boxers.  Theur  businesB 
W98  to  contend  at  the  pubhc  festivals; 
and  diey  regulated  their  habits  of  lifo 
with  reference  to  this  purpose.  They 
were  well  fed,  and  were  obliged  to  abstain 
fiom  intercourse  with  theother  sex.  Be- 
fore they  were  permitted  to  exhibit  them- 
selves at  the  public  games,  inquiries  were 
made  respectmg  the  birth,  rank  and  con- 
duct of  each.  A  herald  called  out  the 
name  of  the  athlete,  and  demanded  of 
all  ^dM^er  they  had  any  otpection  against 
hnn.  After  this  examination,  and  after 
the  athlete  had  taken  an  oath  that  he 
had  comp^ed  with  all  the  conditions 
required,  and  that  he  would  strictly  obey 
the  laws  of  the  contest,  peimisBion  was 
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given  him  to  contend.  The 
were  decimated  bv  lot  Not  only  the 
applause  of  the  peopte,  but  also  crowns  lind 
statues,  were  con^rred  upon  the  victorl 
He  was  led  in  triumph;  his  name  was 
written  in  the  public  records;  an  Olym- 
piad was  named  after  him,  and  poets  sung 
hb  vraise.  He  also  receivea  peculiar 
privileges,  had  a  yearly  pension,  and  the 
ibremoet  seat  at  the  sacred  sames.  Par- 
ticular honors  were  ccmfenred  on  him  1^ 
hb  native  city,  for  all  his  fellow-citizens 
partook  of  his  glory.    (See  €?ymiMW<»c«.) 

Athos,  now  Agum  Oroi,  or  MonU  San- 
to; a  high  mountain,  or  the  extremity  of 
a  long  chain  of  mountains,  in  the  provmee 
of  Solonica,  in  European  Turitey,  which 
runs  through  a  peninsula  seven  miles 
long,  and  tmee  mues  broad,  into  the  Ar- 
chipelago. Xerxes  caused  a  canal,  half 
a  league  wide,  to  be  dug  through  the 
neck  of  land  which  connects  the  penin- 
sula with  the  continent,  for  thepurpose 
of  conducting  his  fleet  to  IjiesBaly. 
The  mountam  is  about  5900  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  se^  and  is  inhabited  by 
Greeks.  On  the  sides  are  about  twen^ 
monasteries,  and  a  multitude  of  hennit- 
ages,  which  contain  more  than  6000 
moi^  moedy  Russian,  of  the  order  of 
8t.  BaaiL  These  live  here  in  a  perfect 
separodon  from  the  world,  and  under 
such  strict  regulations,  that  they  do  not 
tolerate  any  female  being,  not  even  of  the 
class  of  domestic  animals,  among  them. 
They  are  also  extremely  industrious:  they 
carve  stames  of  the  saints,  Agno$  Dei 
and  Paternosters,  which  they  send  to  the 
market-town  of  Kareis,  on  the  mountain, 
where  weekly  markets  are  held,  and  to 
the  rest  of  Europe,  especially  to  Rusaa. 
They  also  c<^ect  alms,  to  pay  their  heavy 
taxes  to  the  pacha  and  the  Porte.  They 
have  many  schools.  The  holy  mountain  is 
considered  one  of  the  most  important 
seminaries  for  instruction  among  tiie 
Greeks,  and  the  libraries  of  the  monas- 
teries are  rich  in  UteFsry  treasures,  particu- 
larly in  manuscripts,  partly  procured  from 
Constantinople,  befbre  its  conquest  by  the 
Turks,  partfy  presented  to  them  from  the 
same  place,  and  partly  written  by  the 
laborious  monks.  Many  books  have  been 
brought  thence  to  the  fnreat  collections  at 
Paris,  Vienna,  &c  Their  monasteries 
and  churches  are  the  only  ones  in  the 
Ottoman  empire  which  have  bells. 

Athwart  {par  k  trovers^  Fr.,  from  a 
and  twa%  Dan.,  transverae),  when  used  in 
navigadon,  imphee  across  the  line  of  the 
course. 

ATHWAaT-HAwsB ;  the  situation  of  a 


ship  when  she  is  driven  by  the  wind, 
tide,  or  other  accident,  across  the  fore- 
pert  of  anotiier.  This  phrase  is  equally 
applied  when  the  ships  bear  against  each 
other,  or  when  they  are  at  a  small  dis- 
tance ;  the  transverse  position  of  the  finr- 
mer  to  the  latter  beiaff  principally  under- 
stood^—w^tAtMui  the  firtrfoat  denotes  the 
flight  of  a  cannon-ball  from  one  ship 
across  the  course  of  another,  to  intercept 
the  latter,  and  oUige  her  to  shorten  sail, 
that  the  former  may  come  near  enough 
to  examine  her. 

Atlantica>  Mand  dler  Maa/iheim;  a 
work,  in  Latin  and  Swedish,  by  O.  Rud- 
beck,  in  which  the  author,  with  great 
learning,  labors  to  prove  a  ludicrous  hy- 
pothesis, that  the  Atkmiii  of  the  ancients 
was  Sweden,  and  that*  the  Romans, 
Greeks,  Engli^,  Danes  and  Germans 
origmated  from  Sweden.  The  work  is 
a  typographic  rari^.  The  first  volume 
appeared  ip  1675— 79,  at  UpaaL  Several 
editions  of  it  followed.  The  last  Lat- 
in edition  is  of  1699,  and  bears  a  high 
price.  Written  copies  of  it  are  in  several 
European  libraries. 

Atlaktic  Ocean  ;  the  mass  of  water 
between  Uie  western  coast  of  Europe  and 
Africa,  and  the  eastern  coast  of  America ; 
the  only  considerable  aquadc  communi- 
cation between  the  polar  extremities  of 
the  earth,  if  we  do  not  give  to  both  its 
extremities  the  name  of  the  Fhtzen  ocean. 
The  name  is  derived  from  ASas.  (q.  v.) 
The  Atlantic,  in  its  narrowest  part,  be- 
tween Europe  and  Greenland,  is  upwards 
of  1000  miles  wide,  and,  opening  thence 
to  the  S.  W.  with  the  general  range  of 
the  bounding  continents,  spreads,  under 
the  northern  tropic,  to  a  jpreadth  of  60 
degrees  of  longitude,  or  4170  miles,  with- 
out estimating  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  Be- 
yond the  torrid  zone,  the  A.  inflects  to 
the  N.  W.  and  S.  E.,  agam  complying 
with  the  bearing  of  the  adjacent  conti- 
nents, \ii^ch  correspond  with  great  ex- 
actness to  each  other.  The  A,  and  its 
gulf^  occupy  about  the  seventh  part  of  the 
superficies  of  the  ^obe,  curvmg  round 
the  western,  southern  and  northern  part 
of  the  eastern  continent,  firom  72^  N.  lat. 
to  35^  S.  lat,  or  through  107  degrees  of 
latitude.  This  immense  strait  is  limited^ 
on  the  west,  by  the  most  lengthened  land- 
line,  extenchng  north  and  south,  that  can 
be  drawn  on  me  earth.  **  When  we  cast 
an  eye  over  the  Atlantic,"  says  Humboldt, 
in  ins  Personal  Narrative,  "or  that  deep 
valley  which  divides  the  western  coasts 
of  Europe  and  Africa  fifom  the  eastern 
coasts  of  the  new  continent,  we  distin- 
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guiah  a  contrary  direction  ia  tbe  ndtum 
of  the  waters.    Between  the  tropics,  eft- 
pcciaily  from  the  coast  of  Senegal  to  the 
Caribbean  sea,  the  general  current,  thai 
which  was  earliest  Known  to  maiinen^ 
Hows  constantly  fit>m  east  to  west.    Tliis 
is  called  the  equinoctial  eurreni.    Its  meaa 
rapidity,  corresponding  to  different  lati« 
tudes,  is  the  same  in  the  Atlantic  and 
Southern  oceans,  and  may  be  estimated 
at  9  or  10  miies  in  24  hours;  conse- 
quently firom  59  to  65  hundredths  of  a 
foot  every  second  of  time."    This  great 
observer  also  sa^s,  "In  comparing  the 
observations  which  I  had   occasion  to 
make  in  the  two  hemispheres,  with  those 
,  which  are  laid  down  m  the  Vo3rages  of 
Cook,  la  Perouse,  d'Entrecasteaux,  Van- 
couver, Macartney,  Kruaenstem  and  Mar- 
chand,  I  found  that  the  swiftness  of  the 
general  current  of  the  tropics  varies  fi*om 
5  to  16  miles  in  24  hours,  or  firom  one 
third  of  a  foot  to  one  and  two  tenths  per 
second.**    The  western  equinoctial  cur- 
rent is  felt,  though  feebly,  as  hiff^  as  2&* 
N.  lat.,  and  about  as  &r  south,  £ough  it 
must  be  in  excess   along  the  equator. 
The  eastern  salient  point  of  South  Amer- 
ica being  in  upwards  of  6^  S.  lat,  the 
great  rnass  of  ocean  flood  is  unequally 
divided.     South  from  cape  St.  Koque. 
the  current  is  turned  down  the  coast  of 
South  America,  and,  between  30^  and 
40°  S.  kt.,  reacts  towards  Afnca.    North 
from  cape  St  Roque,  the  coast  of  South 
America  bends  to  a  general  course  of  N. 
02°  W.,  and,  vnth  the  Caribbean  sea  and 
the  gulf  of  Mexico,  main^ns  that  direc- 
tion to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  del 
Norte,  2560  miles.    Along  this  coast,  the 
equinoctial   current  is  inflected   north- 
ward, and  au|mented  by  constant  accu- 
tnulations   Grom   the   east;   the   whole 
body  pouring  through  the  various  inlets 
between  the   Windward  islands  of  the 
West  Indies  into  the  CariU)ean  sea,  and 
thence,  between  Cuba  and  Yucatan,  into 
the  gjulf  of  Mexico.    In  the  latter  reser- 
voir, it  has  reached  its  utmost  elevation, 
and  again  rushes  out  into  the  A.  through 
the  Cuba  and  Bahama  or  Florida  chan- 
nel, and,  sweeping  alon^  the  coast  of  diQ 
U.  States  and  Nova  Scotia,  to  about  5GP  N. 
lat,  meets  the  Arctic  currents  fix)m  Da- 
vis's straits,  and,  from  the  Northern  At- 
lantic ocean,  is  turned  towards  Europe 
and  tlie  north-west  of  Africa,  and  is  final- 
ly merged  in  its  original  source  within 
the  tropics.     To  this  oceanic  river  has 
been  given  the  name  of  gidf-atream.    It 
is  the  second  most  extensive  and  much 
the  most  strongly  marked  whirlpool  on 


the  ^ohe»  having  an  out&ie  of  aboM 
15,000  miles.    T3ie  mean  motioa  of  the 
gulf-stream  is,  no  doubt,  changeable,  even 
at  the  same  poiot&   The  lime  of  its  peri- 
odical rev<^ution  is  about  2i  yeara^  and 
the  maximum  of  motion  in  the  Bahama 
chanaeL   Humboldt  notices  this  phenom- 
enon thus : — *^  In  the  Florida  chanael,  I 
observed,  in  the  month  <^  Bfay,  1804,  in 
the  26th  and  27di  degrees  of  latimde,  a 
celerity  of  80  miles  in  24  hours,  or  5  feet 
everv  second,  thouoh  at  this  period  the 
north  wind  blew  wim  great  violence.    At 
the  end  of  the  gulf  of  Florida,  in  the  par- 
allel of  cape  Cannaveral,  the  gul^stream, 
or  current  of  Florida,  runs  to  the  N.  £. 
Its  rapidity  resembles  that  of  a  tprrent, 
and  is  sometimes  five  miles  an  hour."  (For 
further  information  on  this  subject,  see 
the  article  CunretUy  and  also  Darin's  VUw 
qf  tht  Uniied  SUtUs,  Fhilade^hia,  1828.) 
— ^Humboldt  ^ideavored  to  ascertain  the 
comparative  height  of  the  vrnters  of  this 
ocean  alone  its  shores,  and  that  <Mf  the 
Pacific  on  me  opposite  side  of  the  isth- 
mus, taking  the  level  oCthe  ffulf  of  Mexico 
as  a  standard.    He  ibimd  the  sur&ce  of 
the  former  to  be  6  or  7  metres  huEber 
than  that  of  the  latter  (19  or  22  feet,  &i|- 
lish  measurel    The  depth  of  the  A.  is 
also  extremelv  various,  in  many  plaoea 
beinj^  wholly  beyond  the  power  of  man 
to   nithom.     Captdn  Scoresby,  in  the 
Greenland  sea,  in  1817,  thumbed  to  the 
greatest  known  d^^  wnich  a  line  has 
reached,  i  e.  7200  feet    Many  parts  of 
this  ocean,  however,  are  thought  to  be 
much  deep^. — ^The  saltness  and  specific, 
gravity  of  the  A.  difler  in  various  parts, 
and  gradually  diminish  fixMn  the  equator 
to  the  poles.    In  the  neighborhood  of  the 
British  isles,  the  salt  has  been  stated  at 
;^th  of  the  weight  of  the  water ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  doctor  Thompson,  the  propor- 
tion of  saline  contents  does  not  <^pear  to 
difler  much,  whatever  may  be  the  latitude 
in  which  the  virater  is  examined.    Tfaa 
variation  resulting  from  all  the  observa- 
tions of  Pages,  Phipps  and  Baum^  is 
fix>m  0.0451  to  0.35  saline  matter.     The 
temperature  of  the  A.  is  highest  between 
ff*  45^  and  6^  IS'  N.  lat,  where  it  haa 
been  found,  by  actual  observation,  to  vary 
fi^m  about  82°  ^  to  84**  S'  of  Fahrenheit 
Peron  and  Humboldt  give  several  inter- 
esting results  6f  their  observations.    The 
currents  and  the  masses  of  ice  which  go 
fit)m  the  north,  in  the  general  current,  to 
the  equator,  change  the-  temperature  of 
the  water  very  much.  Fragments  of  these 
iceberes  occaaonally  reach  the  40th  de- 
gree of  latitude.    In  the  months  of  June 
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and  July,  they  add  much  to  the  danger  of 
between  North  America  and 


England.  We  do  not  know  that  there 
exists  an  exact  comparison  of  the  nam- 
ral  histoiy  of  the  A.  with  that  of  other 
oceans. 

ATLAifTiDEB ;  pillars,  in  the  fbrm  of  a 
man,  used  in  buitding,  to  support  a  |Hro- 
jection  or  a  cornice.    (See  Veoyatides,) 

Atlantis  ;  amonjj  the  ancients,  the 
name  of  an  island  m  the  Atlantic,  of 
which  vague  accounts  had  been  received 
firom  ships  which  had  ventured  into  the 
ocean.  Their  descriptions  of  its  simation 
were  very  indefinite,  and,  as  they  placed 
it  in  a  spot  where  afterwards  no  island 
was  found,  it  was  supposed  that  it  had 
sunk.  But  some  persons  imagine  that 
PhcBuician  or  Carthaginian  merchant- 
ships  (as  we  know  happened  to  a  Portu- 
guese  ship  in  the  time  of  Columbus), 
eing  driven  out  of  their  course  by  storms 
and  currents,  were  forced  over  to  the 
American  coasts,  from  which  they  afiet- 
wards  fortunately  returned  to  their  coun- 
try ;  and  that,  therefore,  tlie  island  of  A. 
mentioned  by  Plato,  as  well  as  the  great 
nameless  island  spoken  of  by  Diodorus, 
Pliny  and  Amobius,  viras  nothing  more 
than  what  is  now  called  Ameriai, — ^The 
most  distinct  account  of  the  island  of 
A.  is  in  Plato's  TS^matu.  (See  Man- 
ticcL) 

Atlas  ;  a  chain  of  mountains  which 
extends  over  a  large  part  of  Northern 
Afiica.  The  Greater  A.  runs  through  the 
kingdom  of  Morocco,  as  far  south  as 
Sahara,  and  is  more  than  11,000  feet  high. 
The  Leaser  A.  extends  firom  Morocco, 
towards  the  N.  E.,  to  the  northern  coast 
— ^The  mythology  of  the  Ghreeks  assigned 
this  mountain  to  a  Titan,  son  of  Japetus 
and  Clymene.  Jupiter,  ihe  conqueror  of 
the  Titans,  condemned  him  to  bear  the 
vault  of  heaven ;  which  &ble  arose  from 
his  lofty  stature.  He  was  endowed  with 
wisdom,  and  later  accoimts  ascribe  to  him 
much  knowledge,  particularly  of  astrono- 
my. By  Pleione,  the  daughter  of  Ocea- 
nus,  he  had  seven  dau^ters,  who,  under 
the  name  of  Pleiades  (c£led,  likewise,  afler 
their  father,  Atlanttdts),  shone  in  the 
heavens.  According  to  some,  he  was 
also  the  father  of  the  Hyades.— ^/ifcv,  in 
anatomy,  is  the  name  of  the  first  vertebra 
of  the  neck,  which  supports  the  head. — 
•MaSf  in  commerce ;  a  silk  cloth  manu- 
£ictured  in  the  East  Indies.  The  manu- 
facture is  admirable,  and,  as«yet,  inimi- 
table by  Europeans ;  yet  it  has  not  that 
lustre,  which  the  French  know  how  to 
give  to  their  silk  rnnf&.-^-Atlas :  a  name 
38* 


given  to  collections  of  maps  and  charts ; 
so  called  fit>m  the  giamwho  supported 
heaven.  This  name  was  first  used  to 
signify  a  ^graphical  system,  by  Gerard 
Mercator,  in  me  16th  century. 

Atmosphere;  commonly,  the  air  in 
which  our  earth  appears  to  swim ;  but,  in 
the  widest  sense,  it  is  that  mass  of  thin, 
elastic  fluid,  with  which  any  body  is  com- 
pletely surrounded.  Hence  we  speak  of 
an  atmosphere  of  the  sun,  of  the  moon, 
of  the  planets,  of  electric  and  magnetic 
bodies,  &c.,  the  existence  of  which  may 
not  be  fully  proved,  but  vs  more  or  less 
probable.  It  is  certain  that  our  earth  has 
an  atmosphere,  by  which,  according  to 
the  preceding  definition,  we  understand 
the  surroundm^  body  of  air  and  vapor. 
By  means  of  its  weight,  the  air  is  in- 
separably connected  with  the  earth,  and 
presses  on  it  according  to  the  law6  of 
heavy,  elastic  fluids.  Its  whole  pressure 
is  equal  to  its  weight,  and,  like  that  of 
all  other  heaver,  ek^c  fluids,  is  exerted 
equally  on  all  sides.  If,  now,  by  any  cbr- 
cumstance,  a  stronger  pressure  is  exerted 
on  one  side,  certain  pt&enomena  are  ob- 
served, which  continue  till  the  equilibrium 
is  restored.  Thus,  for  instance,  water  as- 
cends, in  the  bore  of  a  pump,  above  its 
general  level,  as  soon  as  a  vacuum  is 
made  between  it  and  the  piston,  which  Is 
drawn  up.  The  cause  of  this  is  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  equilibrium,  since  the 
air  without  the  bore  presses  on  the  water 
without,  while  no  aur  is  present  within. 
By  means  of  this  pressure,  if  the  bore  is 
lonff  enough,  the  water  may  be  raised  to 
the  heiffht  of  321  feet  This  is  the  weight 
with  which  the  atmo^ere  presses  on 
the  earth,  and  which  is  equal  to  the  pres- 
sure of  an  ocean  32}  feet  deep,  spread 
over  the  whole  earth.  Hence  it  follows, 
that,  at  28  inches  barometrical  height,  the 
atmosphere  presses  with  a  weight  of 
33,440  pounds  on  the  human  body,  esti- 
mated at  15  square  feet  The  man  does 
not  perceive  mis  pressure,  because  the  air 
entirely  surrounds  him,  and  is,  besides, 
within  him.  On  account  of  its  elasticity, 
it  presses  in  every  direction,  even  firom 
vrithin  the  man  outwards,  and  conse- 
quently counterbalances  the  air  q;)read 
over  the  body.  That  the  atmosphere  has 
not  a  uniform  density,  may  be  inferred 
from  this,  that  the  lower  strata  of  the  air 
have  to  support  the  weight  of  the  upper 
ones,  on  which  account  they  must  be- 
come more  compressed  and  denser.  Ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  Mariotte,  the  density 
of  the  atmosphere  diminishes  in  geomet- 
rical, while  the  height  ilicreases  in  arith- 
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meticsd  progression.  This  law  may  not 
hold  at  tne  extreme  limits  of  the  atmos* 
phere,  because  the  air  at  that  hei^it,  free 
from  all  pressure,  must  be  completely  in 
its  natural  state.  The  height  of  the  at- 
mosphere has  been  estimated,  by  natural 
philosophers,  at  from  30  to  40  miles — 
])artly  m>m  the  pressure  whieh  it  exerts, 
partly  from  the  twilight ;  since  it  is  to  be 
supposed,  that  the  air,  as  fo  as  it  reflects 
li^t  or  receives  illumination,  belong  to 
our  planet  Delambre,  howev^  {Mro' 
nomuiy  voL  3,  p.  337),  considers  this  height 
to  be  ahnost  46  miles,  which,  remaifcably 
enough,  Kepler  has  mentioned  in  the 
Cap.  Mr^  p.  73.  In  respect  to  its  form, 
the  atmosphere  may  be  considered  as  a 
spheroid,  eleyated  at  the  equator,  on  ac- 
count of  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  eardi, 
and  aiso  on  account  of  the  greieU;  rareiac-^ 
tion  of  the  air  by  the  sun's  rays,  which 
iliero  ex§rt  a  powerful  influence.  The 
constituent  parts  of  the  earth's  atmos- 
phere are  mtrogen  and  oxygen,  which 
.  jure  found  every  where,  and  at  aU  timea> 
nearly  in  the  proportion  76  :  2^.  Beside 
these,  diere  is  a  small  portion  of  carbonic 
acid,  a  variable  portion  of  aqueous  vapor, 
and  a  very  small,  indefinite  quantity  of 
hydrogen.  (See  Gew.)  It  also  contains, 
in  the  form  of  vapor,  a  multitude  of  ad- 
ventitious substances,  in  those  injurious 
mixtures  known  under  the  name  muif- 
mata,  the  nature  of  which  can  hardlv  be 
investigated.  As  to  the  manner  in  which 
these  diflerent  ingredients  are  united,  va- 
rious hypotheses  have  been  formed,  of 
which  that  of  Dalton,  which  denies  a 
chemical  mixture,  is  one  of  the  most  cel- 
ebrated, but  also  the  most  opposed.  (For 
what  has  been  written  upon  the  atmos- 
phere, see  the  article  Aimospharey  in  the 
new  edition  of  Gehler's  Didwnary  of 
N'atwral  PhUosoph/^  1  vol.,  Leipeic,  ISSS. 
De  Luc's  Recherches  sttr  Us  JmdjficaHotia 
de  PMrnsphhref  2  vols.  4to.,  Geneva,  1773 
(in  German,  Leip^c,  1776-— 78),  still  con- 
tinues to  be  held  in  high  esteem.  See 
the  section  d^JHmosphhti  in  Biot's  TraiU 
d'Jhtrommie  Physique^  2d  ed.,  Paris,  1810, 
3  vols.  On  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun, 
moon  and  the  other  planets,  see  the  re- 
spective articles.  See,  also,*^.) 

Atoms  ;  acc<»ding  to  the  hypothesis 
of  some  philosophers,  the  primarv  parts 
of  elementary  matter  not  any  further  di- 
visible. Moschus  of  Sidon,  who  is  said 
to  have  lived  before  the  Trojan  war, 
taught,  as  we  are  told,  that  the  ori^nal 
matter  is  con^iosed  of  small,  indivi«ble 
bodies.  Leucippus  (510  B.  C)  established 
a  system  respecting  the  origin  of  the 


world,  resting  on  the -mixture  of  atoms,  tfi 
which  chance  governed,  in  opposition  to 
the  immaterial  system  ef  the  £leatics,who 
contended,  that  whatever  existed  was  only 
one  beinj^,  and  that  all  apparent  changes 
in  the  universe  are  mere  illunons  of  sense. 
Democritus  and  Epicurus  extended  this 
system :  the  latt^,  particulariy,  made 
many  additions  to  it  Lucretius,  and, 
among  the  modems,  Gassendi,  have  illus- 
trated the  doctrine  of  Epcurus.  Des- 
cartes formed  from  this  his  system  of  the 
vortices.  Newton  and  Boerhaave  sup- 
posed that  the  original  matter  consists  of 
hard,  ponderable,  impenetroUe,  inactive 
and  immutable  particlee,  from  the  variety 
in  the  composition  of  which,  the  variety 
of  bodies  originates.  A  system  founded 
on  the  theory  of  atoms  is  called  atomic, 
e.  g.,  that  of  le  Sage ;  sometimes  it  is  also 
cajled  corpuscular  pkUosophff  and  is  op- 
posed to  the  tkpiamic  theory.  (See  this 
article.)  In  Germany,  tlie  theory  of 
atoms  finds  very  few  adherents :  it  is 
general^  thought,  in  that  country,  a  gross 
conception  of  die  universe,  and  a  veiy 
unsatisfactoiy  one,  as  it  only  removes  the 
question  respecting  the  nature  of  matter 
one  step  fiirther.  m  France  and  England, 
the  number  of  believers  in  it  is  greater. 

Atooi,  or  Attowa,  or  Attoway,  or 
Towi ;  one  of  the  Sandwich  islands,  in 
the  Pacific  ocean;  about  30  miles  in 
lengtii  firom  E.  to  W., according  to  some; 
others  make  it  300  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence. It  has  a  good  road  and  anchorine- 
place  on  the  S.  W.  side  of  the  island, 
oaUed  ffymoa.  It  is  mmposed  to  contain 
SifiOO  inhalntants.  Tne  natives  make 
canoes  of  fine  workmanship.  Some  of 
them,  fit>m  the  fi^quent  visits  of  British 
and  American  navirators,  are  able  to  con- 
verse in  EngliE^.  Several  Europeans  re- 
side here.  Lon.  159P  iV  W. ;  lat  21«  57' 
N.    (See  Sandwich  Mandt.) 

Atrbbates  ;  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Gallia  Belgica,  who  possessed  that  part 
of  Gaul  afterwards  caUed  Artois.  A  col- 
ony of  them  settied  in  Britain.  Ceesar 
mentions  them  as  one  of  the  nations  con- 
federated against  him,  and  as  having  en- 
gaged to  fiurnish  15,000  troops  to  the  allied 
army.  The  Atrebates,  or  Atrebatii,  in 
Britain,  resided  next  to  the  Bibroci  in  a 
part  of  Beikshire  and  Oxfordshire.  They 
were  one  of  the  tribes  v^ch  submitted 
to  Ceesar. 

Atreus  ;  son  of  Pelops  and  Hippoda- 
mia.  He  and  his  brother  Thyestes  mur- 
dered their  half-brother  Chrydppus,  finom 
jealousy  of  the  aflection  entertained  fi>r 
by  their  fkther.     Thereupon,  tiiey 
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fled  to  Euiystheus,  with  whow  daiifhteiv 
jf^rope,  A.  united  himself,  and,  after  the 
death  of  his  &ther-in-law,  became  kin|f 
of  Mycene.  Thyestes,  yielding  to  an  un- 
lawml  passion  for  the  wife  of  his  brother, 
dishonored  his  bed,  and  had  two  sons  by 
her.  A.,  after  the  discovery  of  this  in* 
iury,  banished  Thyestes  with  his  sons. 
Thirsting  for  revenge,  Thyestes  conveyed 
away  secretly  a  son  of  his  brother,  and 
instigated  him  to  murder  his  own  &ther. 
This  design  was  discovered,  and  the 
youth,  whom  A.  thought  to  be  the  son 
of  his  brother,  was  put  to  death.  Too 
late  did  the  unhappy  &ther  perceive  his 
mistake.  A  horriule  reven^  was  neces- 
sary to  give  him  consolation.  He  pre- 
tended to  be  reconciled  to  Thyestes,  and 
invited  him,  with  his  two  sons,  to  a  feast, 
and,  after  he  had  caused  the  latter  to  be 
secretly  slain,  he  placed  a  dish  made  of 
then-  flesh  before  Thyestes,  and,  when  he 
had  finished  eating,  brought  the  bones  of 
his  sons,  and  showed  him,  with  a  scorn- 
All  smile,  the  dreadflil  revenge  which  he 
had  taken.  At  this  spectacle,  the  poets 
say,  the  sun  turned  back  in  his  course,  in 
oraer  not  to  throw  light  upon  such  a  hor- 
rible deed. 
Atrides.  (See  n^gcmmnon.) 
Atrip  [trainr^  Fr. ;  iriopen^  Dutch)  is 
n>pUed  indinerently  to  tne  anchor  or  to 
the  sails.  The  anchor  is  atrip  (clercmf  ^e), 
when  it  is  drawn  out  of  the  ground  m  a 
perpendicular  direction,  either  by  the  ca- 
Dle  or  buoy-rope.  The  top-sails  are  said 
to  be  atrip,  when  they  are  hoisted  up  to 
the  mast-nead,  or  to  their  utmost  extent 
Atrophy  is  a  deficient  nourishment  of 
the  boc^.  There  are  many  diseases  in 
which  the  bodv  becomes  daily  more  lean 
and  emaciated,  appears  deprived  pf  its 
common  nourishment,  and,  for  that  rea- 
son, of  its  commo^  strengdi.  It  is  only, 
therefi>re,  in  tliose  cases  in  which  the 
emaciation  constantly  increases,  that  it 
constitutes  a  peculiar  disease ;  fox  when 
it  is  merely  a  symptom  of  other  common 
diseases,  it  ceases  with  the  disease,  as 
beuig  merely  a  consequence  of  great 
evacuations,  or  of  the  diminished  useful- 
ness or  imperfect  digestion  of  the  nour- 
iehment  received.  But,  when  emaciation 
or  atrophv  constitutes  a  disease  by  itself 
it  depends  upon  causes  peculiar  to  this 
state  of  the  system.  These  causes  arc, 
permanent,  o^presdve  and  exhausting 
passions,  orgamc  disease,  a  want  of  proper 
food  or  of  pure  air,  exhausting  diseases, 
as  nervous  or  malignant  fevers,  suppura- 
tions in  important  organs,  as  the  lung& 
the  liver,  &c.    Copious  evacuationa  of 


Mood,  saliTa,  semen,  &^.,  are  alao  apt  t» 

Eluce  this  disease  and,  on  this  account, 
ff-in  women,  and  nurses  who  are  of 
der  constitution,  and  those  who  are 
too  much  addicted  to  venery,  are  often 
the  ^pbjects  of  this  complaint.  This  giate 
of  the  system  is  also  sometimes  {Hfoduced 
by  poisons,  e.  g.,  arsenic,  mercury,  lead, 
in  miners,  painters,  Riders,  &c.  A  spe- 
cies of  airophy  takes  place  in  old  peo- 
ple, in  whom  an  entire  loss  of  strength 
and  flesh  brings  on  a  temunation  of  hfe 
without  the  occurrence  of  any  positive 
disorder.  It  is  known  as  the  marasmM 
BtMlity  or  atrophy  of  old  people.  Atrc^hy 
is  of  fi^&quent  occurrence,  in  inftmcv,  as  a 
consequence  of  improper,  unwhofesome 
ft>od,  exposure  to  cold,  damp  or  impure 
air,  o^c^  producing  a  superabundance  of 
mucus  in  the  bowels,  worms,  obstructions 
of  the  mesenteric  glands,  follpwad  by 
extreme  emaciation,  which  state  of  things 
is  often  &tal,  althou^  tlie  efforts  of  the 
physician  are  sometimes  successftil,whea 
all  the  causes  of  the  disease  have  been 
previously  removed.  A  local  state  of  the 
same  kind  is  sometimes  produced  in  an- 
gle limbs,  by  palsies,  or  the  pressure  of 
tumors  upon  tne  nerves  of  the  limb,  &c.y 
and  is  generally  curable  by  removing  the 
cause.  * 

Atropos  ;  one  of  the  Fates,  (q.  v.) 
Attacc^,  Italian  (aUatk\^  eignifiea,  m 
Qausic,  that  a  passage  is  to  follow  another 
immediately ;  e.  g.,  aUaua  aUegro. 

AxTACiufSNT  denotes  the  apprehend- 
ui^  a  person,  or  seizing  a  thing,  m  virtue 
of^a  writ  issuing  fix>m  a  court  An  at- 
tachment of  the  peison  is  more  usually 
called  an  arrest  in  respect  to  property, 
the  word  attaehment  more  fivquenlly  re- 
fers to  an  arrest  of  it  on  mesne  process,  or 
befere  ajudgment  of  court  In  some  of 
the  U.  States,  a  creditor  may  previously 
attach  another  person's  property,  real  or 
personal,  to  satisfy  the  judgment  he  may 
recover :  in  other  states,  no  such  previous 
attachment  can  ordinarily  be  made,  and 
is  permitted  only  m  case  of  absconding 
debtors,  or  other  particulariy  excepted 
cases.  And  the  more  ffeneral  and  pre- 
vailing rule  throughout  me  worki  is,  that 
the  property  of  a  person  can  be  seized 
onfy  in  pursuance  of  a  judicial  order 
or  decree,  made  upon  testimony  being 
produced,  and  the  party  heard ;  and  be- 
tyireen  a  creditor  and  debtor,  the  more 

Sineral  and  almost  universal  rule  is,  that 
e  creditor  cannot  seize  the  goods  or 
property  of  his  alleged  debtor  until  the 
debt  is  established  by  the  proceedings  of 
a  judicial  tribunal    In  regard  to  the  per- 
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son,  attachments  or  arrests  are  made  for 
a  variety  of  causes,  and,  among  others, 
for  debt  But,  in  respect  to  an  arrest  of 
the  person,  as  well  as  that  of  property, 
the  kws  of  most  countries  do  not  permit 
the  person  of  any  citizen  to  be  seized  and 
imprisoned  without  a  decree  or  judgment 
of  a  court  directly  authorizing  me  arrest 
But  in  some  of  the  U.  States,  any  creditor 
to  the  amount  of  five  dollars,  or  some  other 
amount,  greater  or  smaller,  may  arrest  the 
person  of  his  debtor,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  process  against  him,  in  order 
that  the  creditor  may  have  his  body  to 
levy  execution  upon,  when  the  debt  shall 
be  established  by  a  judicial  decree  or 
judgment  But  attachment  of  the  person 
for  this  cause  is  not  permitted  by  the 
laws  of  most  countries,  except  in  cases 
of  the  apprehended  abscondmg  of  the 
debtor;  this  being  an  exception  to  the 
rule  most  ffenenuly  adopted,  which  is, 
that  the  creditor  first  establishes  his  debt, 
and  gets  judgment  and  execution  upon  it, 
before  he  can  use  it  as  an  instrument  for 
violating  the  personal  liberty  of  his  debtor. 
In  cases  of  alleged  crime,  the  person  of 
the  accused  party  is  seized,  and  he  is  im- 
prisoned, or  compelled  to  give  bail  by  the 
kws  of  <dl  cpuntnes ;  but  he  is  most  gen- 
erally first  &ken  before  a  magistrate,  and 
permitted  to  show  cause  against  being 
miprisoned,  or  required  to  ^ve  bail — ^An- 
other cause  of  attachment  is,  the  defond- 
ant's  not  appearing  at  court,  after  being 
summoned  by  subpcena  (an  order  of  court 
I^escribing  a  penalty  in  case  of  disobedi- 
ence)  out  of  a  court  of  chancery.  His 
not  obeying  is  considered  to  be  a  con- 
tempt of  the  court,  which  thereupon  or- 
ders him  to  be  arrested,  and  brought  into 
court  But  attachment  for  this  cause  is 
not  made  in  a  court  of  law ;  for  if  the  de- 
fondant,  being  summoned,  does  not  ap- 
pear, on  bdng  called  in  court,  his  defiiult 
IS  noted,  and  the  court  proceeds  to  give 
judgment  against  him,  upon  such  testi- 
mony as  the  plaintiff  may  produce.  One 
reason  of  tnis  distinction  between  a 
court  of  equity  and  a  court  of  law 
is,  that  the  presence  and  agracy  of  the 
defondant  are  requinte,  in  many  equity 
cases,  in  order  to  carry  into  efifect  this 
judgment  of  the  court;  as  when ^ the 
court  decrees  the  specific  execution  of 
an  agreement,  or  the  rendering  of  an  ac- 
count, or  the  disclosure  of  foots  by  the 
defendant  upon  his  oath.  Attachments 
are  issued  by  courts  for  various  other 
contempts,  as  against  an  officer  of  a  court 
for  abusing  the  process  of  the  court,  e.  g., 
if  he  refuse  to  execute  it  without  a  Inribe 


iVom  a  party ;  against  a  wimess  who  re- 
fuses to  afmear  when  summoned  for  the 
Surjiose  of  giving  testimony,  or  who  ra- 
ises to  testily,  affer  he  has  appeared,  be- 
fore a  court  of  law  or  a  grand  jury; 
against  any  person,  whether  an  officer  of 
the  court,  a  party,  wimess,  or  mere  by- 
stander, for  disorderly  conduct  in  the 
presence  of  the  court,  whereby  its  pro- 
ceedings are  disturbed  and  the  admmis- 
tration  of  justice  intemipted ;  for  attempt- 
ing to  corrupt  a  juryman,  or  fcm;ibly  de- 
tain a  wimess  who  is  summ<med  to  testify 
in  a  case ;  for  publishing  an  accotmt  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  court  while  a  cause 
is  pending,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
minds  of  the  judges  or  jurors  may  be 
prejudiced  by  such  publication ;  for  ob- 
structing the  service  of  any  writ  or  pro- 
cess of  the  court ;  for  taking  out  an  exe- 
cution where  there  is  no  judgment;  and, 
in  general,  an  attachment  lies  against  any 
person  who  diiecdv  obstructs  or  inter- 
feres witii  the  regular  administration  of 
justice.  It  lies  against  the  judges  of  an 
mferior  court  vpfao  proceed  in  a  case  con- 
trary to  the  order  of  a  superior  court 

Attachment,  foreion,  is  the  attach- 
ment, by  a  creditor,  of  a  debt  due  to 
Ids  debtor  fit)m  a  third  person ;  called 
foreign  attachment,  fit)m  its  being  on^ 
mode  of  securing  debts  due  from  forei^- 
ers.  In  Scotland,  it  is  caHed  auiHtnf 
the  debt  In  London,  the  {urocess  is 
esiled  a  garnishment^  or  tMtmthg,  the 
person  summoned  bemg  the  garniskee. 
The  same  process  is,  in  some  of  the  U. 
States,  called  the  trustee  process,  and  the 
person  sunomoned  is  called  the  trustee^  on 
the  suppo«tion  of  his  having  in  his  bands 
and  possession,  or  being  mtrusted  vnxh^ 
the  monj^  or  goods  of  the  princ^wl 
debtor. — ^llie  general  rule,  as  to  arrestwg 
debts  due  fit>m  third  persons,  by  foreign 
attachment,  is,  that  only  absolute  debts  can 
be  so  attached,  not  the  claims  which  the 
principal  debtor  may  have  against  the 
gamisnee,  or  supposed  trustee,  for  dam- 
ages on  account  of  trespasses  and  wrongs 
done  to  him  by  the  garnishee  or  supposed 
trustee.  As  the  process  is  instituted  to 
recover  a  supposed  debt  due  to  the  plain- 
tifif  from  the  principal  defendant,  W  ob- 
taining satifiRfoction  of  a  debtor  of^  that 
defendant,  he  must  have  notice,  and  be 
made  a  party  to  the  suit,  and  have  an 
opportunity  to  dispute  the  demand  of  the 
pumtifiT;  and  the  law,  in  some  instances 
at  least,  allows  the  garnishee  or  trustee, 
if  he  be  really  a  debtor  to  the  principal 
defendant,  to  take  upon  himselr  the  de- 
fence against  the  plamtiff's  demand. 
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Attack.  Every  combat  ronrtna  of 
attock  md  defence:  the  firat,  with  few 
exceptions,  will  always  b^  more  advan- 
tageous: hence  an  experienced  seneral 
chooaes  it^  if  poetible,  even  in  a  derensiva 
war.  Nothing  is  more  ruinous  than  to 
lose  its  advantage ;  and  it  is  one  of  the 
roost  important  ok^eeti  to  deprive  an  ad- 
versary of  it,  and  to  confine  him  to  the 
defensive.  The  attack  is  directed  accord- 
ing to  the  condition  and  position  of  the 
enemy,  according  to  the  purpose  of  the 
ynuTf  accoiding  to  place,  time  and  circum- 
stances. Many  modes  and  combinationa 
are  allowabla.  The  amplest  and  most 
unexpected  ferm  will  be  the  bast  On 
the  dexterity  and  courage  of  the  troops, 
the  correct  and  quick  execution  of  the 
attack  wiU  depend.  Those  attacks  are 
the  best,  vniere  all  the  forces  can  be  di- 
vecied  in  concert  towards  that  point  of 
the  enemy  on  wiiich  his  pontion  depends. 
If  he  be  beaC^i  at  this  point,  the  resists 
anee  at  others  will  be  without  concert  or 
eneigy.  Sometimes  it  may  be  of  advan- 
tage to  attack  the  weakest  side  of  the  en- 
eoay,  if  in  this  way  a  fetal  blow  can  be 
given  to  him;  otherwise,  an  attack  at  this 
point  is  not  advisable,  because  it  leads  to 
BO  decisive  results,  leaves  the  stronger 
points  to  be  overcome  afterwards,  and 
wides  the  feroe  of  the  assailant.  In 
most  cases,  the  enem^  may  be  defeated, 
if  his  ferces  can  be  divided,  and  the  sev- 
eral parts  attacked  in  detail  The  worst 
fenn  of  attack  is  that  which  extends  the 
assaifing  troops  in  kmg,  weak  lines,  or 
seaiterB  them  in  diverging  direction&  It 
is  always  unfertunate  to  adopt  half  meas- 
ures, and  net  aim  to  sttain  the  object  at 
any  price.  Instead  of  saving  power, 
these  consume  it  in  fiuitlees  eSbrts,  and 
sacrifices  are  made  in  vain.  Feeble 
assaults  and  protracted  sie^  are  of  this 
ruinous  character.  The.  ferms  of  attack 
in  a  btttle,  which  have  been  used  fifom 
the  earUest  times,  are  divided  by  the  tac» 
ttcians  into,  1,  the  paralleL  This  is  the 
most  natural  fenn,  and  even  the  troopa 
attacked  strive  as  much  as  possible  to  pre- 
serve it ;  Ibr  as  leog  as  they  can  do  so, 
they  retain  their  connexion,  and  the  power 
of  applying  their  force  as  occasion  may 
require ;  but,  for  this  veiy  reason,  it  is  not 
the  best  form  of  attack,  because  it  leaves 
the  defensive  party  too  long  in  possession 
of  his  advantages.  2,  The  form  in  which 
both  the  vrinas  attack,  and  the  centre  ia 
kept  back.  Whete  the  finnt  of  the  ene- 
my is  weak  (the  only  case  in  which  it  is 
practicable V,  it  appears,  indeed,  overpovr- 
ering.    3.  The  fem  in  which  the  centra 


finwanl,  and  the  winga  kept 
will  hardly  ever  be  chosen,  on  ac- 
count of  several  evident  disadvantages. 
4.  The  femous  oblique  mode^  where  one 
vring  advances  to  engage,  whilst  the  otheip 
is  kept  back,  and  occupies  the  attention 
of  the  enemy  hy  pretending  an  attack. 
Epaminondas,  if  not  the  inventor  of  tbia 
fium,  knew,  at  least,  how  to  employ  it  to 
the  greatest  advantage.  Whilst  the  wing 
virhich  remained  behind  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  the  enemy,  he  incrMused,  con- 
tinually, the  stren^  of  the  one  advancing, 
which  he  led  agamst  the  flank  of  the  en- 
emy, with  a  view  of  ovm>owering  it  by 
numerical  superiority.  Tiie  success  of 
this  mode  is  abnost  ceitain,  provided  the 
enemy  takes  no  measures  aaunst  it  In 
emr  times,  this  form  of  atta<£  is  executed 
in  another  way  >— whilst  enaaainff  the  en- 
emy, his  flank  is  surrounded  by  detached 
corps,  which  fell,  at  the  same  time,  on  his ' 
rear.  If  he  suflTers  this  quietly,  he  is  van- 
quished. The  enemy's  attention  is  kept 
occupied,  during  such  operations,  mostly 
by  feigned  attac&s  or  movement^  which 
are  called,  in  general,  dtmonttrtOiom^  and 
are  intended  to  keep  him  in  error  con- 
c^ning  the  real  object.  (On  the  attack  of 
Ibrtresses,  see  the  article  iSSere.)  FiM 
Ibrtiflcatioiw  are  attacked  viritn  columns, 
if  possible,  firom  several  sides  at  the  same 
time,  and  with  impetuosity.  CoBunonly, 
tfie  artilleiy  bre^LB  a  way  beforehand, 
destroys  the  worics,  and  diaturiis  the  gar- 


ATTAimteR  is,  I7  the  common  few, 
the  corruption  of  blood,  or  stain  conse- 
quent upon  a  person's  being  adjudged 
Siilty  of  a  capital  offivice,  in  which  caaa 
e  mw  set  a  noie  of  infiuny  upon  him, 
md  put  him  out  of  its  protection,  taking 
no  fiirther  concern  about  him,  except  that 
he  should  be  executed.  But  this  attain- 
der does  not  take  place  until  judgment 
ia  pronounced  against  him.  It  mi^t  be 
by  confession,  as  when  the  party  pleaded 
guihy,  or  by  verdict,  when  he  pleaded 
not  guilty,  and  was  found  guilty  by  the 
jury.  There  were,  formeriy,  by  die  £ng- 
Ui  law,  various  forfeitiaes  incident  to 
attainder,  such  as  inc^Mieity  to  inherit  or 
transmit  property ;  but  attainder  is  scarce- 
\y  knovm  at  present  in  the  laws  of  the 
U.  8tates ;  at  least,  the  term  is  of  veiy 
rare  occurrence  in  their  laws,  though 
diere  are  aome  disabilities  consequent 
upon  conviction  of  perjury,  or  any  other 
crime  which  makee  a  man  infemous,  such 
as  mcompeteocy  to  be  a  wimess. 

ATTAiaT'is  a  writ  at  the  common  law 
against  a  JU17 for  a  febe  verdict   Itmight 
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be  brought  by  a  party  aggrieved^  and  lay 
-where  the  jury  fbuad  a  verdict  against 
the  evidence^  or  found  a  fact  foreign  to 
the  evidence,  or  where  their  verdict  was 
against  well-known  and  acknowledged 
law.  It  was  a  process  for  trying  the  jury- 
men for  misconduct  in  trying  a  cause. 
The  writ  seems  to  be  now  obsolete  in 
England,  and  it  has  never  been  adopted 
in  practice  u\  the  U.  States. 

Atterbom,  Daniel  Araadeus,  bom,  Jan. 
19, 1790,  at  Asbo,  East  Gothland,  in  Swe- 
den, son  of  a  country  clergyman,  grew  up 
in  a  retired  and  romantic  part  of  the 
coun^.  He  early  became  acquainted 
vnth  derman  literature.  In  1805,  he  went 
to  the  university  of  Upsal,  where,  some 
time  afterwards,  he  established,  in  con- 
nexion with  several  young  friends,  a  po- 
etical-critical society,  which  contributed 
not  a  little  to  influence  the  taste  of  Swe- 
den. In  1817—19,  A.  visited  Germany 
and  Italy,  and  was,  on  his  return,  ap- 
pointed teacher  of  the  German  language 
to  the  royal  prince  Ottocar.  Afterwards, 
he  lived  paAljr  in  Stockholm,  partly  in 
Upsal,  as  numster  dooms  of  universal  hia- 
toiY.  In  1812,  he  began  his  Poetisk  Kal- 
ender  (Poetical  Almanac),  which  is  still 
continued  annually.  He  has  published 
many  poems  and  prose  writings  in  his 
native  tongue,  also  some  German  poems. 
His  greatest  merit  is,  that  he  .strove  with 
success  against  the  constrained  French 
stvle  which  had  prevailed  in  the  literature 
of  Sweden  since  the  time  of  Gustavus  HI. 
His- cliief  antagonist  is  the  librarian  Wall- 
mark  in  Stocluiolm. 

Atterbi^ry,  Francis,  a  celebrated  Engn 
lish  prelate,  was  bom  in  1662,  and  re^ 
ceivc^  his  education  at  Westminster, 
where  he  was  elected  a  student  of  C^rist's- 
church  college,  Oxon.  He  distinguished, 
himself  at  the  university  as  a  dassical 
scholar,  and  gave  proote  of  an  elegant 
taste  for  poetry.  In  1687,  he  took  his 
degree  of^M.  A.,  and  for  the  first  time 
appeared  as  a  controversialist  in  a  defence 
of  the  character  of  Luther,  entided.  Con' 
aidercdions  on  ihe  Spirit  of  Martin  lAdher^ 
SiLC,  He  was  also  thought  to  have  assist- 
ed his  pupil,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Bovle,  in  bis 
fiunous  controversy  with  Bentley  on  the 
episdes  of  Phalaiis.  He  continued  some 
time  longer  at  college,  exceedingly  dis- 
contented, feeling,  with  truth,  that  he  was 
adapted  to  act  on  a  wider  theatre,  and 
possessing  all  the  ambition  and  restless- 
ness, by  which  his  subsequent  career  was 
so  much  distinguished.  His  &ther  ad- 
vised him  to  marry  into  some  family  of 
interest,   "  bishop's,  or  archbishop*^  or 


some  eomtier's  f  to  whidi  parental  coun- 
sel the  fiiture  bishop  duly  attended. — 
Having  taken  orders  m  1691,  he  s^^d  ia 
London,  where  he  became  chaplain  to 
William  and  Maiy,  preacher  of  BndeweU, 
and  lecturer  of  sL  Bride's,  and  soon  be- 
came distinguished  by  the  spirit  and  ele- 
gance of  his  pulpit  compositions,  but  iM>t 
without  incurring  opposition,  on  die  score 
of  their  tendency  and  doctrine,  from  Hoad- 
ly  and  others.     Controversy,  howevec, 
was  altogether  con^ial  to  ±e  disposi- 
tion ofJLj  who,  in  1/06,  commenced  one 
with  doctor  Wake,  which  lasted  four 
years,  on  the  rights^privileges  and  po  wefs 
of  convocations.    For  this  service,  he  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  the  lower  house  of 
convocation,  and  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
divinity  Scorn  Oxfiird^— Soon,  dler  the  ac- 
cession of  queen  Anne,  he  was  made  dean 
of  Carlisle,  and,  beades  his  dispute  with 
Hoadlv  on  the  subject  of  passive  dMU- 
ence,  he  aided  in  the  defence  of  the  fit- 
mous  gacheverell,  and  wrote  ^  A  R^pre^ 
sentation  of  the  present  State  of  Aeli- 
gion,"  which  was  deemed  too  violent  to 
be  presoited  to  the  queen,  ahhouj^  pri- 
vately  circulated.    In  1712,  he  was  nuMie 
dean  of  Christ-church,  and,  in  1713}  biah<9 
€f£  Rochester  and  dean  of  Westminster. 
The  death  of  the  queen,  in  1714>  put 
an  end  to  his  hopes  of  further  advance- 
ment; for  the  new  Idng  treated  him  with 
great  coolness,  doubdess  aware  of  either 
the  report  or  the  fiict  of  his  oflfer,  on 
the  death  of  Arme,  to  proclaim  the  pie- 
tender  in  full  canonicals,  if  allowed  a  suf- 
ficient guard.    A.  not  only  refused  to  sign 
the  loyal  declaration  of  the  bishops  in  tne 
rebellion  of  1715,  but  suspended  a  olerg>'- 
■oan  for  lending  his  church,  for  the  per- 
formance of  divme  service,  to  the  Dittofa 
troops  brought  ovcmt  to  act  against  the 
rebels.    Not  content  with  a  constitutioiiai 
opposition,  he  entered  into  a  coneepoodr 
ence  with  the  pretender's  party,  was  a{vpre- 
hended  in  August,  1722,  and  comnutted 
to  the  Tower ;  and,  in  the  March  foDow- 
iii^,  a  bill  was  brou{;ht  into  the  house 
of^  commons  for  the  mfliction  of  pains 
and  penalties.     This  measure  *met  with 
considerable  opposition  in  the  house  of 
lords,  and  was  resisted  with  great  firmne» 
and  elo<]^uenoe  by  the  bish(^  who  main- 
tained his  innocence  widi  his  usual  acuta- 
ness  and  dexterity.    His  guih,  however, 
has  been  tolerab^  well  proved  by  docu- 
ments since  puMished.    He  was  deprived 
of  his  disnities,  and  ouUawed,  and  wezilta 
Paris,  where  he  chiefly  occupied  himself 
in  study,  and  in  correspondence  with  raisu 
of  letters.    But,  even  here,  in  1725^he  wa« 
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ictirely  engaged  in  f^rmentinff  discontent 
in  .the  Hi^lands  of  Scotland.  He  died 
in  1731,  and  his  body  was  privately  inter- 
rad  in  Westminster  abbey.  As  a  com- 
poser of  sermons,  he  still  retains  a  great 
portion  of  his  original  reputation.  His  let- 
ters, also,  are  extremely  easy  and  elegant ; 
but,  as  a  critic  and  a  controversialij^  he 
is  deemed  rather  dexterous  and  popu- 
lar than  accurate  and  profound.  If  an 
anecdote  told  by  Pope  to  Chesterfield  be 
connect,  he  was  a  sceptic  early  in  life ;  but 
the  same  audiorily  also  stipes,  that  he 
ceased  to  be  so  aiter  his  mind  had  be- 
come manure. 

Attic  Base  ;  a  peculiar  kind  of  base, 
"used  by  the  ancient  architects  in  the  Ionic 
ord^,  and  by  Palladio  and  some  others  in 
the  Doric. — *^ttic  Order,  or  Mies,  in  ar- 
chitecture ;  a  kind  of  order  raised  upon 
another  larger  order  Inr  way  of  crownmg, 
or  to  finish  the  buil£ng. — AtHe  Salt ;  a 
delicate,  poignant  kind  of  wit,  for  which 
many  Amenians  were  distinguished,  and 
which,  in  &ot,  was  peculiar  to  tnem. 
The  modems  have  adopted  this  expres- 
sion from  the  Latin  writers. — Mie  Story, 
in  architecture;  a  story  in  the  upper  part 
of  a  house,  where  the  windows  are  usmdly 
•quare. 

Attica,  apro'rince  of  ancient  Greecoi 
the  capital  or  which,  Athens,  was  once, 
by  reason  of  its  intellectual  culture  and 
refinement,  the  first  city  in  the  world,  is 
a  peninsula,  united,  towards  the  north, 
wnh  Boeotia,  towaids  tiie  west,  in  some 
degree,  with  Megaris,  and  extends  fiur  in- 
to the  iGgean  sea  at  cape  Sunium  (now 
oape  Cohnna\  where  the  Athenians  had 
a  fintress  and  a  sf>lendid  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva. The  unfiiiitfldness  of  its  soil 
protected  it  against  fbreign  invaders,  and 
the  Athenians  boasted  of  their  ancient 
and  unmingled  race.  They  called  them- 
selves sons  of  the  soil  on  which  they 
dwelt,  and  pretended  that  they  originated 
at  the  same  time  with  the  sun.  The  ear- 
liest inhabitants  of  A.  lived  in  a  savage 
manner,  without  bread,  without  marriage, 
and  in  scattered  huts,  until  the  time  of 
Cecrops,  who  came,  B.  C.  1550,  with  a 
colony  fiY>m  Sais,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Nile,  to  A.,  and  is  adtnowledged  as  their 
first  real  king.  He  softened  their  man- 
ners, and  taught  them  a  better  mode  of 
Irving;  he  planted  the  olive-tree,  and  in- 
structed them  in  the  culture  of  different 
kinds  of  grain;  he  instituted  the  wor- 
ship of  the  gods,  and  commanded  to 
offer  tiiem  sacrifices  of  the  fiuits  of  the 
earth ;  he  established  laws  of  marriage^ 
and   dvected  the  burial  of  the  dead. 


The  mhabitants,  who  amounted  to  about 
20,000,  he  divided  iftto  four  classes,  com- 
pelled them  to  bring  their  habitations 
near  to  each  other,  and  protect  them 
with  a  wall  against  the  attacks  of  robbers. 
This  veas  the  ori^n  of  Athens^  which,  at 
that  time,  bore  the  name  or  Cecropia. 
One  of  Cecrops'  descendants,  as  like  nim 
hi  spirit  as  in  name,  founded  11  other 
cities,  which,  in  after  times,  made  war 
upon  each  other.  Theseus  compelled 
these  cities  to  unite,  and  to  ^ve  to  Ce- 
cropia,  now  called  Miens,  as  the  capital 
city  of  the  whole  country,  the  supreme  . 
povror  over  the  confederacy.  He  found- 
ed the  great  feast  called  the  panaihenmct. 
He  himseli^  as  the  head  of  the  state, 
watched  over  the  administration  of  the 
laws,  and  conunanded  the  army.  He  di- 
vided the  whole  people  into  three  classes 
— ^noblemen,  husbanamen  and  mechanics. 
From  the  first  class  the  magistrates  wero 
selected,  who  performed  me  duties  of 
priests,  and  interpreted  the  laws.  He 
embellished  and  enlarged  Athens,  and 
invited  fbreigners  to  people  the  country. 
After  tiie  death  of  Codrus,  B.  C.  1068, 
the  monarchical  form  of  government, 
which  had  continued  487  years  fipom  the 
time  of  Cecrops,  was  abolished.  An  ar- 
chon,  chosen  tor  life,  possessed  the  regal 

Sower.  After  316  years,  the  term  of  of^ 
ce  of  the  aichons  was  limited  to  10 
years,  and,  70  years  later,  to  1  year,  and 
their  number  vras  increased  to  9.  A 
regular  code  of  laws  waa  now  needed. 
The  archon  Draco  was  commissioned  to 
draw  one  up ;  but  his  severity  dii^nisted 
the  minds  of  the  people,  and,  B.  C.  ^4, 
Solon  introduced  a  milder  code  and  a 
better  constitution.  He  provided  that  the 
ferm  of  government  should  continue 
democratic,  and  that  a  senate  of  400 
members,  chosen  fi:om  the  people,  should 
administer  the  government  He  divided 
the  people  into  four  classes,  according  to 
their  wealth.  The  ofiices  of  government 
wero  to  be  filled  from  the  three  first,  but 
the  fourth  were  to  be  admitted  to  the  as- 
semblies of  the  people,  and  to  have  an 
equal  share,  by  meir  vote,  in  le^Iation. 
But  this  constitution  was  too  araficial  to 
be  permanent  Pisistratus,  a  man  of  tal- 
ents, boldness  and  ambition,  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  poorer  classes,  and 
made  himself  master  of  the  supreme 
power  in  Athens.  His  eovernment  was 
splendi  and  beneficent,  but  his  two  sons 
couki  not  maintain  it  Hipparchus  was 
murdered,  and  Hippias  banished.  Clis- 
thenes,  a  fiiend  of^the  people,  exerted 
himself  to  prevent  future  abuses,  by  some 
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changes  in  the  laws  6f  Sdon.  He  divici- 
ed  the  people  into  10  ckases,  and  made 
ihe  senate  consist  of  500  perenns*  A. 
was  ah^eady  highly  cultivated ;  the  vint- 
age and  harvest,  like  all  the  labors  of  this 
gay  people,  were  celebrated  with  dance 
and  soiiff,  with  feasts  and  sacrifices.  The 
wool  of  A.  was  fiunous,  on  account  of 
the  care  bestowed  upon  the  ^eep,  and 
the  skill  with  which  it  was  dyed  of  the 
most  beantiflil  colors.  Mount  Hymet^ 
tus  (q.  rA  yielded  the  finest  honey,  and 
mount  Laurium  contained  rich  silver 
mines,  the  products  of  which  were  sppro- 
priated  to  the  support  of  the  fleet  Then 
came  the  splendid  era  of  the  Pennan  virar, 
which  elevated  Athens  to  the  summit  of 
iame.  Miltiades  at  Marathon,  and  The- 
mistocles  at  Salamis,  conouered  the  Per- 
foansbylandandbysea.  Thefiwedomof 
Greece  escaped  the  dangers  which  had 
threatened  it ;  the  rights  of  the  people 
vfere  enlaiged;  the  archnns  and  other 
raaffistrates  were  chosen  firom  all  daasee 
wimout  distinction.  The  period  fix>m 
the  Persian  war  to  the  time  of  Alexandelr 
(B.  C.  500  to  396)  was  most  remaikable 
for  the  devdcoement  of  the  AthenisB 
constitution.  According  to  Bdckh's  ex- 
cellent wori[.  Die  SUuSshauBhaUmig  der 
Munar  (2  vols.,  B^lin,  1817),  A.  con- 
tained, tcMffither  with  the  islands  of  Sala- 
mis and  Helena,  a  t^ritoiy  of  847  square 
miles,  with  500,000  inhabitants,  365^000 
of  whom  were  slaves.  B6ckh  estimates 
the  inhabitants  of  the  dty  and  harbors  at 
180,000;  those  of  the  mines  at  90,000. 
Cimon  and  Pericles  (B.  C.  444)  introdu- 
ced the  hifffaest  elegance  into  Athens,  but 
the  latter  laid  the  foundation  for  the  fii- 
ture  corruption  of  manners,  and  for  the 
gradual  overthrow  of  the  state.  Under 
him  began  the  Pek^nnesian  war,  which 
ended  with  die  conquest  of  Athens  by 
the  Lacedemonians.  The  vanquished 
were  obh^  to  receive  the  most  mortify- 
ing conditMms  fix>m  the  victon.  Thiity 
supreme  magistrates  were  placed  over 
the  city,  who,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Lacedemonian  garrison,  were  ariiitiwjF 
and  cruel  After  eight  dreadful  montbl 
Thrasfybulus  overthrew  this  tyranny,  and 
restored  fi:eedom  and  the  oM  constitu- 
tion, vrith  some  improvements^— Athens 
began  to  elevate  heraelf  aflain  among  the 
states  of  Greece,  and  was  fortunate  in  her 
alliance  vrith  Thebes  against  Sparta.  But 
this  new  period  of  power  did  not  long 
continue.  A  more  dangerous  enemy  rose 
m  the  North—Philip  of  Macedon.  The 
Athenians  had  opposed  him  in  the  Pho- 
cian  war,  and  Philqi,  therefore,  took  po»- 


sesrioB  of  some  of  thdr  coloiiies.  TV 
Greeks  todc  up  annS)  but  the  battl^of 
Cheroo0a  (B.  C.  338)  wis  the  grave  of 
their  Kbeity.  Atiiois,  together  with  tht 
other  states  of  Greece,  was  new  depend- 
ent on  the  Macedonians.  In  vain,  after 
tiie  death  of  Alexander,  did  die  Atheni- 
ans  attempt  to  regain  thorfiieedem;  tb^ 
were  obhged  to  recdve  a  MacedoniaD 
^urrison  in  the  hariiior  of  Munychia.  An- 
tipater  ordered  that  onfy  thoee  otiaeoi 
mo  possessed  an  estate  of  more  than 
9000  techmsahoukl  t^ke  part  in  the  ad^ 
ministmtion  of  the  govonment.  Sooa 
afler,  Athens  was  taken  by  Cassandei^ 
because  it  had  joined  his  ^aemies,  ccn- 
iraiy  to  the  advice  of  FhodiNi.  Oassander 
lestorsd  the  oligarclqrt  and  named  Deoie* 
trius  Phalereus  governor  of  the  statCi  who 
quietlv  etqoyed  the  office  for  10  yeais. 
But  the  AthenianaL  who  hated  him  be»> 
cause  he  vras  not  luiosen  bgr  them,  called 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes  to  their  assistanoe, 
virho  took  the  dty,  restored  the  andent 
constitution,  and  was  loaded  with  the 
most  extmvagant  maiks  of  honw  Ir^  tbs 
Athenians;  yet,  when  he  went  to. wa]^ he 
lost  the  affection  of  the  unstdMe  multi- 
tude, ¥^,  OB  his  retun,  esduded  hira 
fit>m  the  CAtf.  But  he  conquered  Athens, 
foigave  the  citizens,  waA  pennitted  ihem 
to  enjoy  their  liberty,  mer^y  {daeiiif  a 
canisoD  in  the  havens  <^  Munychia  and 
UiePinsus.  This ganison was afterwaids 
driven  oat  b^  the  Athenians,  who,  for  a 
long  time,  maintained  their  fiieedwp.  An- 
rigonus  Gonatas  again  conquered  them, 
and  in  yik  situation  they  remained  until 
the^  separated  themselveB  from  the  Mace- 
donians, and  joined  the  Achaean  league. 
They,  afterwards  united  with  the  Romans 
against  Philip,  and  their  new  allies  oon- 
fiimed  their  fireedom.  When  they  sufl^- 
ed  themselves  to  be  misled  to  sujMrt 
Mithridates  against  the  Eomans,  they 
drew  upon  themselves  the  vengeance  of 
Kcnne.  Sylla  captured  the  ci^,  and  left 
it  onljr  an  appearance  of  libernr,  which 
it  retained  until  the  time  of  Veqpaaiaft. 
This  en^wror  formalhr  changed  it  into  a 
Koman  province.  Aner  the  division  of 
the  Boman  emwe^  A.  beloo^  to  the 
empire  of  the  East  A.  D.  ®6,  it  was 
conquered  by  Alaric  the  Goth,  and  the 
countiy  devastated^— The  latest  and  bkmk 
beautiiul  engravinnof  the  antiquities  of 
this  country  are,  **The  Unedited  Antiqui- 
ties of  Attica,  comprismg  the  Architeotu- 
ral  Remains  of  Eleusis,  Rliamnu%  Sum- 
um  and  Thoricus,  by  the  Society  of 
Dilettanti;"  London,  pub.  by  Longman 
and  Muiray,  1817,  folio.    (See  wjKAmf.) 
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Amcvs,  Herode&    (See  Uerodm  At* 

tkUB.) 

Attigub,  Titus  Pomponios;  a  RoraaiH 
belonging  to  the  rank  of  eqmUSy  who,  in 
the  most  aghated  times,  preserved  the 
esteem  of  i3l  parties.  The  Pomponian 
fiuni^,  fivm  which  he  originated,  was 
one  of  the  most  distin^uisbed  of  the 
entUes,  and  dedved  its  (mgin  fitun  Numa 
Pompilius.  He  lived  in  uie  latter  pmod 
of  the  republic,  and  acquired  great  celeb- 
riiy  firom  the  splendor  of  his  private  char- 
acter. He  inherited  from  his  &ther  and 
from  his  unde,  Q.  Caecihua^  great  weahh. 
When  he  attained  maturity,  the  republic 
was  disturbed  by  the  factions  <^Cinna 
and  Sylla.  His  brother  Sulpicius,  the 
tribune  of  the  people,  being  killed,  he 
thought  htmseir  not  mfe  in  lUnne,  for 
which  reason  he  removed,  with  his  for- 
tune, to  Athens,  where  he  devoted  him- 
self to  science.  (lis  benefits  to  the  city 
were  so  great,  that  he  gained  the  affec- 
tions of  me  people  in  the  highest  degree. 
He  acquired  so  tnorough  a^  luiowled^  of 
Greek,  tlmt  he  could  not  be  distingmshed 
from  a  native  Athenian.  When  Rome 
had  recovered  some  degree  of  quiet,  he 
returned,  and  inherited  from  hie  uncle  10 
millions  of  sesterces.  His  sister  married 
the  brother  of  Cicero.  With  this  (nator, 
as  weH  as  with  Hortensius,  he  Uved  on 
terms  of  intimate  friendship,  it  was  his 
principle  never  to  mix  in  politics,  and  he 
bved  undisturbed  amid  all  the  successive 
factions  which  reigned  in  Rome.  Caraar 
treated  him  vrith  the  greatest  regard,  though 
he  was  known  as  a  friend  of  Pompe^. 
Afler  the  death  of  Cflesar,  he  lived  m 
friendship  vrith  Brutus,  without,  however^ 
offending  Antony.  When  Brutus  was 
obH^  to  flee  mm  Italy,  he  sent  him  a 
milhon  of  sesterces,  and  likewise  suf^rt- 
ed  Fulvia,  the  wife  of  Antony,  after  the 
disastrous  battles  of  Mutina,  and  therefore 
was  spared  when  fortune  again  smiled  oa 
Antony,  and  the  friends  of  Brutus  gene- 
rally were  the  victims  of  his  vengeance. 
The  daughter  of  A.  was  married  to  M.  Ves- 
pasianus  Agrippa,  and  Augustus  became 
nis  friend.  He  often  received  letters  both 
from'  AiL|[ustu8  and  from  Antony,  when 
.he  vns  absent  from  Rome.  He  reached 
the  age  of  77  years  without  nckness.  At 
this  time,  he  Jtiecame  afflicted  with  a 
disorder  which  he  feh  to  be  mcurabldw 
He  therefbre  ended  his  life  by  voluntary 
starvation,  and  yna  buried  near  the  Ap- 
pian  way,  in  the  grave  of  his  uncle. 

Attila  (in  German,  Etcd);  the  son 
of  MandrBS,  a  Hun  of  royal  descent 
who  foOoweid  lus  uncle  Roas  in  434,  and 
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shared  the  supreme  authority  with  his 
l»t>ther  Bleda.  These  twa  leaders  of  the 
barbarians,  who  had  settled  in  Scythia 
and  Hungary,  threatened  the  Ekistem  em- 
pire, and  twice  compelled  tlie  weak  Tlie- 
odosiuB  n  to  purchase  an  inglorious 
peace.  Their  power  vras  feared  by  all 
the  nations  of  Europe  and  Ana.  The 
Huns  themselves  esteemed  A.  their  brav- 
est vrarrior  and  most  skilflil  generals 
Their  r^ard  for  his  person*  soon  amount- 
ed to  superstitious  reverence.  He  gave 
out  that  he  had  found  the  sword  of  their 
tutelar  god,  and/  proud  of  this  weapon, 
which  iSded  disni^  to  his  power,  he  de- 
signed to  extend  h&  rule  over  the  whole 
euth.  He  caused  his  brother  BIcda  to 
be  murdered  (444),  and,  when  he  announ- 
ced that  it  was  done  by  the  command  of 
€|od,  this  murder  was  celebrated  like  a 
victory.  Being  now  sole  master  of  a 
VFarlike  people,  his  unbounded  ambition 
made  him  the  terror  of  all  nations ;  and  he 
became,  as  he  called  himself  the  scourge 
which  God  had  chosen  to  chastise  the 
human  race.  In  a  short  time,  he  extend- 
ed Ins  dommicm  over  aU  the  people  of 
Germany  and  Scythia,  and  the  Eastern 
and  Western  emperors  paid  him  tribute. 
The  Vandals,  the  Ostrogoths,  the  Gepids, 
and  a  part  of  the  Franks,  united  under  his 
banners.  Some  historians  assure  us,  that 
his  army  amounted  to  700,000  men^ — 
When  he  had  heard  a  rumor  of  the 
riches  and  power  of  Persia,  he  directed 
his  march  ttiither.  He  was  defeated  on 
the  plains  of  Armenia,  and  drew  back  to 
satiaty  his  desire  of  plunder  in  the  domin- 
ions of  the  emperor  of  the  East.  He 
easily  found  a  pretext  for  war,  fer  all 
states  which  promised  him  a  rich  bootA" 
vrere  his  natural  enen^es,  and  all  princes 
whom  he  hoped  to  conquer  had  broken 
alliances.    He  therefere  went  over  to  II- 

Sia,  and  laid  waste  all  the  countries 
m  the  Black  to  the  Adriatic  sea.  The 
emperor  Theodoeius  collected  an  army  to 
oppose  his  progress ;  but,  in  three  bloody 
battles,  fbrtune  declared  herself  forthe  bar- 
barians. Constantinople  was  indebted  to 
the  strength  of  its  waUs,  and  to  the  igno- 
rance of  me  enemy  in  the  art  of  besieging, 
fer  its  preservation.  Thrace,  Macedoma 
and  Greece,  all  submitted  to  the  savage 
robber,  who  destroyed  70  flourishing 
cities.  Theodosius  was  at  the  mercy  of 
the  victor,  and  was  obliged  to  purchase  a 
peace.  One  of  the  servants  of  Attila, 
Edc^on,  vnB  tempted  by  a  eunuch,  Chry- 
saphins,  to  undertake  the  assassination  of 
his  master  on  his  return  to  the  Danube ; 
but,  at  the  mom^t  of  execution,  his  cour- 
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age&iledhim;  lie  lell  «t  tke  &et  of  his 
master,  and  acknowledged  his  criminal 
design.  Constantinople  trembjed  at  the 
idea  of  ^ttila's  revenge ;  but  he  was  con- 
tented with  reproacmn^  Theodosius  for 
his  perfidy,  and  requinng  the  head  of 
ChiysaphiuB.  The  emperor  engaged  to 
pay  a  new  tribute^— A.  now  directed  hia 
views  to  GauL  With  an  immense  anny, 
he  passed  the  Rhine,  the  Moselle  and  the 
Seine,  came  to  the  Loire,  and  sat  down 
under  the  walls  of  Orleans.  The  inhahit- 
ants  of  this  city,  encouraged  hy  their 
bishop,  AgDah.  (Anianus),  repelled  the 
first  attack  of  me  barbarians,  and  the 
united  forces  of  the  Romans,  under  their 
ffeneral^  Aetius,  and  of  the  Visigoths,  un* 
der  their  king,  Theodoric,  compelled  A. 
to  raise  the  sie^  He  retreated  to  Cham- 
pa^e,  and  waited  for  the  enemy  in  the 
plains  of  Chalons.  The  two  armies  soon 
approached  each  other.  A.,  amdous  for 
the  event  of  the  battle,  consulted  the 
soothsayers,  and  they  assured  him  of  a 
defeat.  He  concealed  his  alarm,  rode 
through  the  ranks  of  his  wanion,  re- 
minded them  of  their  deeds,  spoke  of 
his  joy  at  the  prospect  of  a  bottle,  and  al 
the  thought  that  their  valor  was  to  be 
rewarded.  Inflamed  by  this  speech,  and 
by  the  presence  of  their  leader,  the  Huns 
were  impatient  for  battle.  Both  armies 
fought  bravely.  At  length,  the  ranks  of 
the  Romans  and  Qotm  were  broken 
through,  and  A.  was  already  sure  oi  the 
victory,  when  the  Gothic  prince  Thori»* 
mond,  the  son  of  Theodoric,  poured  dowii 
from  the  neighboring  height  upon  the 
Huns.  He  threw  them  mto  OMKud^ 
q[)read  death  through  their  ranks,  and  A., 
pressed  on  all  sid^  escaped  wkh  diffi* 
culty  to  his  camp.  This  was,  perhapa, 
the  bloodiest  battle  which  has  ever  beea 
fought  in  Europe;  for,  according  to  con- 
temporary historians.  106,000  de^  bodies 
covered  the  field  of  battle.  A*  caused  dl 
his  camp  equipaf^e  and  treasures  to  be 
brought  together  mto  a  heap^  in  order  to 
bum  himsdf  with  them,  in  case  he  should 
be  reduced  to  extremities.  But  the  ene- 
my  were  contented  with  collecting  their 
forces  during  the  night,  and,  having  paid 
the  last  honors  to  the  dead  body  of  king 
Theodoric  (Dietrich],  which  they  dis- 
covered with  dificulty,  they  saluted  hia 
son,  Thorismond,  king  upon  the  field  of 
batde.  Thus  A.  escaped  desmiction. 
But  the  Franks  pursued  him,  hanging 
on  his  rear,  till  he  had  .passed  the 
Rhine. — ^Rather  irritated  than  disoour- 
a|^  he  aouffht  a  new  opportunity  to 
seaze  upon  Itai)^,  and  denuukted  Honoria, 


the  aister  of  Valeotbuan  III^  in  ttnrriager 
This  princess  had  been  separated  firam 
the  court,  and  eonfined  in  a  monaaieiy, 
on  account  of  an  intrigue  with  Eugimiiis, 
her  chamberlain.  She  offered  her  hand 
to  A« ;  he  accepted  the  profiered  match, 
and  demanded,  as  a  dowxy^  half  the  king- 
dom. When  this  demand  was  refiised, 
he  attacked  Italy  vHth  dreadfiil  finy. 
The  emperor  trembled,  and  his  ambaasar 
dan  supplicated  in  vain^  A.  conquoed 
and  destroyed  Aquileia,  Padua,  Vkensa, 
Verona,  Beigamo,  and  laid  waste  the 
plains  of  Lombardy.  The  inhabitants 
ned  to  the  Alps,  to  the  Apennines,  and  to 
the  small  islands  in  the  8hallowB(lagoaiia) 
of  the  Adriatic  sea,  where  they  buite 
Venice.  The  emperor  had  no  army  to 
oi^poae  him ;  ihe  Roman  people  and  sen- 
ate had  recourse  to  tears  and  8u^>lica- 
tions.  Pope  Leo  I  went  with  the  Ro- 
man ambMsadors  to  t^  exiemy^i  camp, 
and  succeeded  in  obtamiog  a  peace.  A. 
went  back  to  Hungary.  The  Romans 
looked  upon  thdr  presnnration  as  a  mira- 
cle, and  the  oVk  chronicles  relate  that  the 
threats  of  St.  Petw  and  St  Panl  had  ter- 
rified A^— « legend  which  the  art  of  Ra- 
phael and  Algardi  has  iinmortalized.  Not 
naving  obtained  Honoria  for  a  wifo,  A. 
would  a  second  time  have  demanded  heiv 
swocd  in  hand,  if  the  beautifid  Ddico  had 
not  been  added  to  his  numerous  vrives, 
with  whom  he  solemnly  united  hiraeelt 
This  drcumstance  hindered  him  fi^om 
fiilfilling  his  thrrats.  On  this  occasoo, 
he  gave  himself  up  to  aH  the  extrava- 
gance of  debauchery ;  but,  on  the  day  after 
the  marriage,  the  servants  and  wairitna, 
iBipatient  to  sahtfe  their  master,  thronged 
into  the  tent:  they  found  Ddico  veiled,  sit- 
ting l^  the  cold  corpse  of  her  husband. 
Dfuing  the  night,  he  had  been  suffocated 
by  his  own  blood  (453).  The  news  of 
his  death  spread  sorrow  and  terror  in  die 
Binay,  His  body  was  endoeed  in  three 
ooflm»— 4he  first  was  of  gold,  the  second 
of  silver,  and  the  third  of  iron.  Tlie 
captives,  who  had  made  the  mve,  were 
atran^bdr— The  description  that  Joman- 
des  ^  left  us  of  this  barbarian  kin^  re- 
minds us  of  his  Calmuck-Tartar  origin. 
He  bad  a  large  head,  a  flat  nose,  broad. 
shoulderB,  and  a  short  and  iU-formed 
body.  His  walk  was  proud,  his  voice 
strong  and  weU-toned. 

Attiket,  John  Denis,  a  French  Jesuit 
and  painter,  was  bom  at  Dole,  Franche- 
Comt^,  in  1702,  and  died,  in  1788,  at  Pe- 
kin,  whither  he  had  accompanied  a  mis- 
sion. The  emperor  Kien-Long  was  so 
much  i^eaaed  vnth  his  battle-pieces,  that 
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he<^fe«ed  liim  the  digoky  of  mMMJimni 
and  gave  bim  the  income  thereto  betooff- 
mg,  when  A.  refused  the  Chineee  tkfe* 
A.  wrote  a  verj  interealuig  account  of  the 
emperor's  gardens,  of  wh^  a  translation 
bv  Spence,  under  the  name  of  sir  Uany 
Beaumont,  appeared  in  1753. 

Attitudb  {Drtnck),  as  a  term  of  art, 
signifies  the  pontion  and  situadon  of  fig- 
ures. Attitudes  require  a  regular  study, 
a  part  of  which  is  a  knowledge  of  anato- 
my. Hie  art  of  exhibiting  atdtudes,  at 
least  in  modem  times,  is  of  reeent  invent 
tion.  At  the  end  of  the  last  centuiy,  the 
celebn^  lady  Hamilton  began  the  prac- 
tice,  and,  as  every  art  begins  with  imita- 
^on,  she  imitated,  with  great  talent,  the 
attitudes  of  antique  statues  in  many  laige 
towns  of  Europe,  and  sir  William  Ham* 
ilt<m  could  say  that  he  possessed,  in  hie 
wife,  a  whole  collection  of  antiques.  Her 
dress  was  a  simf^e  tunic,  ftslened  with 
a  ribbon  ti^t  under  the  breast,  and  a 
shawL  With  these  she  imitated  all  the 
different  draperies.  Mr.  Rehber^  drew 
her  attimdes,  and  published  them  m  Lon- 
don. On  the  continent  of  Europe,  this 
art  has  been  oanied  to  nuich  perfectioQ 
by  Bfrs.  Hendel-Sch&tz,  who  exhibited 
the  most  beautifiil  attitudes,  copied  firom 
the  Gred^  Eg^itian,  Italian  and  German' 
$tj\Ba  of  art  But  she  was  not  satisfied 
With  imitations :  she  invented  many  atti- 
tudes, which  were  declared,  by  all  the 
critics  of  the  day  (amongst  whom  was 
<3othe),  some  of  the  finest  (Koductions 
of  art  Her  attitudes  have  been  drawn 
and   published   by  Peroux   and  Ritter 

Eankf.  mi  the  Maine)  1809).  There 
been  also  a  male  artist  of  the  same 
kind,  Mr.  vcm  Seckendorf  (called  Patrick 
Peak),  who  accompanied  his  exhibitionB 
with  lectures.    He  died  in  America. 

Arroainnr  (attomatuii  in  Latin),  a  oer> 
son  appcnnted  to  do  something  for  and  in 
the  st^  and  name  of  another.  An  at^ 
toniey  is  either  public  or  speciaL  The 
l<Hrmer  is  an  ofiicer  of  a  court,  who  is  au- 
thorized by  the  laws  and  the  rules  of  the 
court  to  represent  smtors,  without  any 
special  written  authority  for  the  purpose. 
The  rules  imd  qualifications,  whereby  one 
is  authorized  to  practise  as  an  attorney  in 
any  court,  are  veiy  different  in  difGmnt 
countries  and  in  different  courts  of  the 
same  country.  There  are  various  statutes 
on  this  subject  in  the  laws  of  the  several 
U.  States,  and  almost  every  court  has  cer> 
tain  rules,  a  compliance  with  which  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  authorize  any  aD» 
to  appear  in  court  fi>r,  and  represent  any 
party  to  a  suit,  without  a  qwcial  au- 


dioriiy  under  seal  Hie  principle  upon 
which  these  rules  are  fiiunded,  is  the  ex- 
dusioQ  of  persons  not  qualified  by  hon- 
esty, good  moral  character,  learning  and 
nil,  nom  taking  upon  them  this  oifice. 
And  any  attorney  may,  by  malpractice, 
forfeit  ttiis  privikce;  and  the  court,  in 
such  case,  strikes  &s  name  fix)m  the  roil 
of  attorneys.  Still  this  does  not  prevent 
his  being  a  special  attorney,  with  a  spe- 
•dfic  power  firom  any  person  who  wishes 
to  ooiistitute  him  his  representative ;  for 
eprery  man,  who  is  cajpalMe  of  contracting, 
has  the  powOT  to  confer  upon  another  the 
ri^ht  of  representing  him,  and  acting  in 
his  stead.  An  attorney  of  a  court  nas 
authority,  for  and  in  the  name  of  his 
principal,  to  do  any  acts  necessary  for 
eonductinff  a  suit,  and  his  employer  is 
bound  by  his  aot&— A  special  attorney  is 
appomted  by  a  deed  called  a  power  or 
liUer  ofaU&rnoL  and  Ae  deed  by  which 
he  is  appointed  specifies  the  ads  which 
heis  autnori^ed  to  do.  It  is  a  commis- 
sion,  to  die  extent  of  whidli  only  he 
can  Iniid  his  prinoipeL  As  for  as  the  acts 
of  the  attorney,  m  me  name  of  the  princi- 
pal, are  authorized  by  his  power,  his  acts 
are  those  of  his  prmcipaL  But  if  he 
goes  beyond  his  authonty,  his  acts  will 
bind  himself  only ;  and  he  must  indemni- 
Qr  any  one  to  vrhom,  without  authority, 
he  represents  himself,  as  an  attorney  of 
another,  and  who  contracts  with  him,  or 
otherwise  puts  confidence  in  him,  as  be- 
mg  such  attorney. 

ATTRACTfON ;  the  tendency,  as  well  of 
the  parts  of  matter  in  genenu,  as  of  van- 
oua  particular  bodies,  to  ajqiroech  each 
other,  to  unite,  and  to  remain  united ; 
sometimeA,  also,  the  power  inherent  in 
matter,  exeitmg  itself  at  the  moment  of 
approach.  Ejqierience  teaches  that  this 
property  is  common  to  aH  mattor.  Even 
'  ik]iuds  cohere  in  their  parts,  and  oppose 
any  endeavor  to  separate  them.  The  mi- 
nute particles  unite  into  drops;  drops,  if 
they  are  brou^t  in  contact,  into  lai^ 
masses.  Fluids  attach  themselves  to  sohd 
bodie^  particularly  to  such  as  have  very 
smooth  surftces,  as  to  glass:  they  rise 
up  of  themselves  in  fine  tubes  (see  Cap- 
mary  Tube),  &c.  Every  body  tends  to 
the  earth,  and,  if  nused  fixmi  its  surfoce, 
foils  back  to  it  again.  The  plumb-line, 
which  is  usually  vertical,  ttlkes  an  obtique 
direction  in  the  vicinity  of  hi^  moun- 
tains; the  sea  tends  to  the  moon;  the 
moon  itself  is  constaatiy  drawn  towards 
the  earth;  the  earth  and  the  other  planets, 
towards  the  sun.  The  heavenly  bodies 
are  continually  autgect  to  the  simple  law 
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of  mutui^  attractkm.  The  Grecian  iMCd- 
ralistB  apeak  of  attraction ;  Copernicus  and 
Tycho  likewise  admit  it;  ICei^r^  bold 
aud  comprehenflETe  mind  fint  hazarded 
the  afisertum  that  it  mtbt  be  muversal-and 
mutual  in  all  bodies ;  Dos  Cartes  sought 
to  banish  it  entirely  finom  natural  philo8»> 
phy,  as  one  of  those  occult  powers  which 
he  did  not  acknowled^;  but  Newt<m 
adopted  it,  and  determmed  its  laws,  af- 
ter many  years  of  accurate  observation. 
Fruitless  attempts  have  been  made  to  ex- 
plain it  The  phenomraion  of  attracdon 
IS  exhibited^  eimer  in  bodies  that  are  itt 
perceptible  distances  fitnn  each  other,  and 
IS  then  celie^graoitaHon;  or  in  bodies  at 
insensible  distances,  takin|^  i^ace  between 
their  surfaces,  when  it  is  adhuum;  or 
uniting  their  component  parts,  when  it  is 
cohesion,  (q.  v.|  We  cannot  enumerate 
all  the  particular  subdivinons  of  attrac- 
tion, but  the  most  important  are  those  of 
chemical  affinities  (q«  ▼.),  of  magnetic 
and  electric  attractions,  &c.  ,  (Respectfaig 
these,  see  the  particular  articles.)  The 
best  work  on  the  attractien  oi  the  heav- 
enly bodies  is  Newton's  PkUoioph.  JVahi^- 
rat.  Prvncwia  MathemaUca.  Oii  the  at- 
traction wnich  mountains  exert  on  the 
plumb4ine,  see  von  Zach's  UMnuHim 
dta  Movdagna  et  sea  Effets  sur  Us  FUs  k 
Plomb  (Avkmni,  1814,  3  toIb.)  Kant's 
Metaphys.  Elements  of  Natund  Science 
(dd  ed.  Leips.,  1800}  treats  of  the  nature 
of  attraction.  (For  further  inlbrmation  on 
the  subject  of  attraction,  see  the  aiticle 
Mechamcs.) 

Atteibute.  1.  Every  quality  which 
is  escribed  to  any  one  as  charocteiistic. — 
2.  The  sign  which  indicates  that  quality. 
In  this  latter  sense,  it  is  sj^nonyihous  with 
symbol,    (q.  v.) 

Atwood,  George,  F.  R.  S. ;  an  eminent 
mathematician,  who  was  educated  at  the 
imivendty  of  Cambridge.  In  1784,  he 
published,  in  one  volume,  8vo.,  a  Treatise 
on  the  Rectilinear  Motion  and  Rotation 
of  Bodies;  with  a  Descripdon  of  Original 
Experiments  relative  to  that  Subject — a 
woric  remariuible  for  its  perspicmty,  and 
the  extensive  information  which  it  affords. 
About  the  same  time,  he  made  public  an 
Analysis  of  a  Course  6f  Lectures  on  the 
Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,  read  at 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  which  is 
not  less  valuhble  than  the  preceding. 
William  Pitt,  having  attended  Mr.  At- 
wood^s  university  lectures,  conceived  such 
an  opinion  of  his  talents  and  scientiiic  in- 
formation, that  he  ensa^ed  him  to  devote 
a  considerable  part  of  his  time  to  financial 
calculations,   and   bestowed  on   him  a 


anecmre  office,  the  income  of  wiueh  be 
retained  from  1784  till  his  death,  m  1807, 
at  the  age  of  62,  when  ^e  office  whicfa 
be  had  Irald  was  abolished.  Mr.  Atwood 
published  a  IMssenadon  on  the  Construc- 
tion and  Properties  of  Arches,  1801, 4to., 
and  several  other  valuable  treatises  rela- 
ting to  mathemadcs  and  mechanical  sei- 
cnoe. 

Atts,  or  Attts;  L  The  fkrorite  of 
Cybele,  who,  having  bn^en  the  vow  of 
chastity  vi^iich  he  made  to  the  goddess, 
castrated  himself  as  a  punishment  for  his 
crime.  (See  Cyhde.y^2.  A  son  of  Croe- 
sus, kinff  of  Lydia ;  an  afiecting  example 
of  filial  k>ve.  He  was  dumb,  when,  seemg 
a  soldier  in  a  battle  who  had  raised  d 
sword  against  his  &ther,  he  exerted  him- 
self so  much,  that  the  bioids  of  his  tonffue 
gave  way,  and  he  cried  out, "  Soldier,  kill 
not  CrcBsus !" 

AuBAiivE,  Droit  d'.  Foreigners  in 
France,  in  the  middle  aces,  were  called 
JMbaniyOrMmd.  Some  derive  this  woi^ 
fipom  Mnxnachf  which  term  the  Highland- 
ers of  Scottond,  even  now,  apply  to  them- 
sehres ;  and,  if  this  name  was  common  to 
aU'the  Geelic  tribes,  or,  nt  least,  if  it  was 
used  by  the  inhabitants  of  Breta^e,  the 
German  races  may  have  applied  it,  fiiom 
ttiis  circumstance,  to  all  foreigners.  The 
Romans,  indeed,  did  not  permit  foreign- 
ers to  inherit  property— a  law  which  the 
emperor  Frederic  I  aboli^ed,  since  he 
gave  to  all  foreigners  the  right  of  making 
a  will,  and  ordered  that  the  efiects  of  such 
as  died  without  one  should  be  assigned 
by  the  bishop  to  the  foreign  heirs,  or,  if 
this  was  not  possible,  should  be  employed 
for  some  pious  purposes.  France  was 
the  only  country  where  forei^rners  were 
treated  according  to  the  maxim  of  law, 
peregrmus  liber  vwi^senmsmoriiur.  They 
were  permitted  to  acquire  all  kinds  of 
property,  even  real  estate.  They  could 
not,  however,  obtain  it  bv  inheritance,  nor 
bequeath  it  at  their  deatL  The  king  (by 
virtue  of  the  law  of  aliens,  droit  (P,Aubaine\ 
in  whose  peace  and  protection  they  re- 
mained durmff  life,  was  their  only  heir 
after  death.  No  feudal  lord  could  acquire 
this  right.  It  was  very  early  softened  in 
fovor  of  the  relations  who  resided  in  the 
kingdom.  Some  cities,  as  Lyons,  in  order 
to  fevor  commerce,  obtained  the  privile^ 
that  the  estate  of  foreigners  who  died  m 
them  should  go  to  the  foreign  heirs,  and 
this  was  agr^  upon  by  treaties  with 
e^tain  states.  (See  the  account  of  these 
states  in  Schl62er^  State  Pafers — Stoats- 
atae^en — H.  31,  and  the  later  treaties 
m  Marten's  RecutU  des  TroiUs.)    The 
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jwtiona]  assembly,  hv  the  decrees  of  tlie 
6th  of  Aug^  1790,  and  &e  8th  and  diet  of 
Aug*,  1791,  abolished  this  law ;  and,  as  it 
was  acknowledged  by  no  other  counuy 
of  Europe  as  a  general  rule,  but  was  only 
put  in  lorce  as  a  measure  of  retaliation 
against  France,  there  was  no  necessity  for 
a  particukMT  abrogation  of  the  same  in  any 
European  state.  Hie  French,  however, 
were  not  conscbus  of  this.  They  con- 
founded their  own  droit  (PMbcdne  with 
the  rule  prevailing  in  other  countries,  of 
deducting  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
estates  of  foreigners  deceased ;  and  the 
droit  d^AubaifM  was  restored  in  the  Cktde 
civile  (Code  de  JVcqfoUofiy  art  11),  because 
complaiut  was  made  that  other  countries, 
especially  Prussia,  had  not  abolished  it. 
—2.  In  England,  no  droU  d^Mbaine  is 
known.  The  alien  can  transact  any  busi- 
ness there  (under  the  provisions  of  the 
alien  act),  and  his  properQr  descends  to 
his  heu^s,  wherever  they  may  be.  Real 
estates  alone  he  cannot  acquire.  (For 
further  information  respecting  the  tights 
of  aliens  in  England  and  the  U.  Stntes, 
see  j£2i«n,  JMen  Jid  and  JVafuroKzoKon.) 

AuBE,  department  of;  a  French  de- 
partment in  toe  fi>rmer  province  of  Cham- 
pagne. (See  DaoartmenLy-Aube ;  a  river 
of  France,  whicn  rises  in  the  department 
of  Upper  Mame,  and,  running  through 
that  of  Aube,  passes  by  Bar-sur-Aube  and 
Arcis,  and  Ms  into  the  Seine,  near  Ne- 
gent  The  Aube  became  important,  in 
Uie  last  war  against  France,  as  a  line  .of 
military  operatioo.  , 

AuBER,  D.  F.  E.;  a  French  composer 
of  operas,  now  popular,  and  a  distinmiish- 
ed  support  of  the  op4ra  comiqne  in  Paria 
His  n»t  opera,  by  means  of  which  he 
made  his  fortune  in  Germany,  is  La  .Veijge 
(Snow).  His  Concai  d  la  Qnar  (Concert 
at  Court)  and  Le  Ma^ithe  Mason)  are 
very  much  esteemed.  His  music  is  ele- 
gant, but  not  elevated,  and  betrays  the 
Qemre  of  the  new  Frmich  composers  to  be 
pk|uant  and  novel  He  seeks  to  unite 
the  style  of  Boyeldieu,  and  the  French 
opera  composers,  with  that  of  RoesinL 

AuBEBT-DuBATGT,  Jetoi  Baptiste  An- 
nibal ;  bom  in  Louisiana,  Aug.  9, 1759. 
From  the  18th  year  of  his  age,  he  wasaa 
officer,  and  fought  in  the  service  of  the 
U.  States  in  the  war  of  independenee. 
Shortlv  before  the  breaking  out  of  the 
French  revolution,  he  went  to  France^ 
In  1792,  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
le^pslative  assembly.  As  general  of  brig- 
ade, he  defended  Mayence,  and  jusdfied 
himself  from  the  charge  of  improperly 
surrendering  the  )>lace.  He  oftenvards 
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&uflht  wkh  vigor  againflt  the  Tetideans, 
in  tne  west  of  France.  In  the  year  3  of 
the  rqMibhc,  he  was  appomted  minister 
of  war,  and  went,  m  the  year  4,  to  Con- 
stantinople as  French  ambassador,  where 
be  died  two  years  afterwards.  He  was  an 
ardent  republican,  upright,  and  endowed 
with  talent,  but  is  said  to  have  been  ex- 
tremely vain. 

AuBiONE,  Theodore  Agrippa  d';  a 
French  author,  bom  in  iSa  He  early 
gave  proofii  of  talent  In  his  13th  year, 
he  lost  his  &ther,  and  fiiught  afterwards 
under  Henry  IV,  king  of  Fnmce,  who 
made  him  a  gentleman  of  his  bed-cham- 
ber. Ife  soon  became  a  favorite  of  Henry, 
but  when  the  kina^  thinking  it  necessary, 
fiivored  the  CathoEcs  more  iiatf  the  Prot- 
estants, A.  expressed  his  disj^easure  With 
little  reserve,  and,  at  length,  lost  the  &yor 
of  Henry.  He  now  retired  to  Geneva, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  literaiy  pur- 
suits. He  wrote  a  Bi^taire  UniwrieUe^ 
fitmi  1550  to  1601,  with  a  abort  account 
of  Heniy  IFs  death,  3  vols.,  folio,  the 
first  volume  of  which  was  ofdered  to  be 
burned  by  the  pariiament  of  Fans.  He 
died  at  Geneva,  m  1690. 

AuBRXT,  John,  F.  R.S.;  an  Enslish 
antiquary,  bom  at  Easton-Piers,  in  Wik- 
shire,  m  1696;  educated  at  Oxford.  He 
collected  nmterials  for  the  MmatUcon 
AngUeamtm^  and  afSnrded  important  as- 
sistance to  Wood,  the  OxSyrd  antiquaiy. 
He  lost  his  property,  and  was  reduced  to 
absolute  want;  bat  a  lady  Long  supported 
him  till  his  death,  about  the  year  1700. 
He  published'  litde,  but  left  lai^  collec- 
tions of  manuscripts,  which  have  been 
used  by  subsequent  vmt/em, 
^  AuBKT  ns  MoifTDi^rasR ;  e  French 
knight  of  the  time  of  king  Charles  V, 
who,  aooordingto  tradition,  was  basely 
murdered,  in  1371,  by  his  corapanicm  in 
amis,  Richard  de  Haeaire.  The  murder 
was  discovered  by  means  ef  a  dog  of  the 
deceased,  who  showed  the  most  hostQe^ 
disposkicii  to  the  murderer.  The  king 
omnpelled  Macnire  to  fight  with  his  ac- 
cuser, die  dog,  in  <Nrder  to  decide  the 
ease ;  and  the  murderer  was  conquered. 
This  stoiy  has  been  formed  into  a  drama, 
for  the  German  staaa,  called  the  Dog  qf 
Mbnf^  or  the  Wood  if  Boruhf^  which  has 
been  veiy  profitable,  being  a  very  popuhir 
spectacle,  and  has  exposed  the  German 
theatre  to  the  most  lively  ridicule. 

AOBumr ;  a  post-village  of  New  Yoiic, 
and  capital  of  the  counQr  of  Gavuga,  in 
the  township  of  Atuelius,  on  the  great 
western  turnpike,  at  the  nor&em  end  of 
Owasco  lake,  170  miles  W.  of  Albany. 
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AUBURN— AUCTION. 


Pom  in  183S,  9063.  It  ia  a  pleasant  and 
^ouriabing  viDage,  and  conliuna  an  acad- 
emy, a  court-houiBe,  a  stBte-prieon  laige 
enou|^  to  reoeire  1000  pnaonefB,  a  county 
jailf  a  market-hooae,  a  PreBbyterian  theo- 
logical seminary,  and  four  houses  of  pubfic 
worship^  The  theological  senmniy  was 
incorporated  in  1820,  ttid  has  Ibor  profes- 
sors— one  of  Christian  theology,  one  of 
ecclesiastical  history  and  church  govern- 
ment, one  of  BiUical  crkicism,  and  one 
of  sacred  rhetoric.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents, in  1825,  was  47.  The  building 
appropriated  to  the  seminaiy  is  a  large 
stone  edifice,  ccmtaining  rooms  fi>r  stu- 
dents, a  chapel,  and  yaliuible  libnuy. 

AucxLAim,  William  Eden,  lord;  a 
statesman  who  had  great  influence  in 
Pitt^  ministiy,  and  was  employed  in  im- 
portant embassies.  He  began  his  career, 
m  1778,  as  a  mediator  between  the  mother 
country  and  the  insurgent  colonies  in 
North  America.  He  was  accompanied 
by  lord  Howe  and  sir  Henry  Clinton,  G. 
Johnstone  and  lord  Carliale,  upon  this 
important  embassy ;  but  the  result  did  not 
answer  the  expectations  which  had  been 
formed  fiiom  the  talents  of  these  distin- 
guished men,  and  nothing  was  left  for 
England  but  to  acknowledge  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  colonies.  Afterwards,  as  a 
member  of  parliament,  he  had  a  great 
influence  in  tne  reform  of  the  penal  mws, 
and,  with  Howard  and  Blackstxme,  in  the 
oiganizadon  of  a  new  system'  of  police, 
and  a  better  mode  of  treating  prisoners. 
He  subsequently  held  the  important  post 
of  secretary  of  state  for  Ireund,  and,  in 
1785,  was  ambassador  extraoidinary  to 
the  Frrach  court,  to  negotiata*a  commer- 
cial treaty,  which  was  concluded  in  1786. 
Dtuing  the  first  year  of  the  French  revo- 
lutionaiy  war,  he  was  ambassador  extra- 
ordinary to  the  states  genwal  of  the  Neth- 
eriands ;  and,  in  this  capacity,  he  had  the 
greatest  influence  on  the  measures  which 
^e  crowd  of  events  -ins  constantly  ren- 
dering more  compHcated.  Afler  his  re^ 
turn,  his  conduct  was  subjected  to  an 
investigation  by  parliament,  and  was  de- 
clared to  be  unexceptionable.  He  died 
in  1814. 

AtJCTiON  is  a  puUic  sale,  to  the  party 
oflering  the  highest  price,  where  the  buy- 
ers bid  upon  each  otner ;  or  to  the  biddier 
who  first  accepts  the  terms  offered  by  the 
vender,  where  he  sells  by  reducingfais 
terms  until  some  one  accepts  them.  This 
mode  of  sole  was  in  use  among  the  Ro- 
mans, called  sub  ha$Uij  fitom  its  being,  in 
early  times,  a  sale  of  the  spoils  taken  in 
war,  under  a  apeor  eiect^  as  the  signal 


of  the  auction.  The  same  signal  was 
aflerwards  used  in  other  sales,  which 
were  made  under  the  superintendence  of 
particular  tribunals.  This  mode  of  seUing 
IS  subject  to  particular  regulations,  l^  the 
laws  of  many  communities,  the  obieet  of 
virhich  is  to  prevent  fiwids,  or  to  levy  a 
tax.  In  the  time  of  lord  Manafiekl,  a 
question  was  made  in  the  case  of  Bexwell 
v$.  Christie  (Cowper^  Rqwis,  p.  395,) 
whether  a  sale  by  auction  was  ftir,  at 
which  some  one  md  finr  the  ovnier.  The 
subject  was  treated 'as  being,  in  some 
measure,  a  <juestion  of  conscience,  upon 
the  supposition  that  the  real  bidders  sup- 
posed themselves  to  be  bidding  only 
against  other  real  bidders ;  and  the  pur- 
chaser at  the  sale,  in  that  case,  was  held  not 
to  be  bound  trjr  his  bid,  because  there  had 
been  by-bids  on  behalf  of  the  vender.  But 
the  decision^  in  that  case,  was  subsequently 
overruled  W  lord  Rosslyn,  in  the  case  of 
ConoUy  to.  Parsons  (3  Vesey  Jr.^  Reports^ 
p.  G25J,  and  again  by  the  master  of  the 
rolls  in  Braimey  vs.  Alt  (3  Vesey  Jr.'s 
Bepitrts,  p.  630^  with  one  qualification, 
however,  in  this  latter  case,  viz^  that  if 
none  bid,  except  bv-bidders  or  pufien, 
asainst  one  real  Indder,  to  whom  the  arti- 
cw  was  struck  of^  he  was  not  bound  by 
the  purchase.  No  similar  decision  has 
been  made  in  die  U.  States,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
a  sale  by  auction  would  be  void  on  this 
account,  unless  it  were  a  violation  of  the 
conditions  upon  which  the  auction  was 
announced.  It  is  evident  that  the  fiiimess 
or  un&imesB  of  this  proceeding  must  de- 
pend, in  any  case,  veiy  much  upon  a  com- 
I^iance  with  the  understanding  entertain- 
ed, or  the  conditions  laid  down  in  respect 
to  the  sale ;  and,  certainly,  it  is  not  univer- 
sally understood  that  no  md  will  be  made 
for  the  vender.  In  regard  to  a  tax  upon 
sales  by  auction,  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  good  ground  for  it  in  pnncipley 
and  the  same  objections  Be  a^iinst  this 
tax  that  are  made  to  the  Spanisn  aleawda 
(q.  v.),  or  tax  on  private  sales.  Hie  vender 
must  pay  the  tax,  and  a  man's  seUing 
goods  is  not,  in  general,  a  proo(  nor  the 
value  of  the  goods  a  measure,  of  Us  ability 
to  pay  a  tax.  So  far  ftom  this  is  the 
&ct,  that,  in  very  many  instances,  the 
poverty  or  straitened  circumstances  of 
the  vender  are  the  cause  of  his  puttinff  up 
his  property  at  auction.  When  these 
sales  are  taxed,  therefore,  the  law  makes 
many  exceptions,  with  the  intention  of 
preventing  the  tax  fifom  fidling  upon  per- 
sons vdio  sell  fitHn  neceaaty^  rather  man 
the  expectatiOB  of  making  a   profit— 
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Much  discussion  has  been  had  upon  the 
efieet  of  sales  by  auction,  in  an  economi- 
cal point  of  view;  as,  whether  thepr  give 
a  facility  to  the  introduction  of  foreign 
)iianufiicture&  to  the  discouragement  and 
depression  of  the  domestic,  with  which 
they  come  into  competition ;  and  whether 
they  have  a  &vorable  or  un&vorable  in- 
fluence u|)on  the  course  of  production  and 
consumption,  considered  as  a  part  of  the 
^neral  system  of  business  ana  economy, 
mdependentl^  of  their  e^ct  in  respect  to 
the  introduction  of  foreign  &brics  or  pro- 
ducts. No  general  ansi^rer  can  be  made 
to  these  questions,  since  it  must,  in  each 
case,  depend,  in  some  degree,  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  auctions  are  eon- 
ducted.  But,  supposing  them  to  be  con- 
ducted with  perfect  fiuraess  and  honesty, 
it  must  then  depend  upon  the  condition 
of  the  industry  of  the  community.  The 
Oerman  fiurs  have  an  effect  similar  to 
that  of  auction  sales.  An  extensive  &ur, 
or  sale  by  auction,  bv  showing,  and,  in 
eflect,  exaggerating  the  suipku  or  defi- 
ciency of  anicles,  ugravates  the  sta^pa- 
tion in  one  case,  andrahances  the  pnces 
in  the  other.  All  such  fluctuations  tend 
to  check  and  destroy  the  production  that 
is  canied  on  upon  a  small  scale.  Those 
who  carry  it  on  upon  the  largest  scale, 
whether  domestic  or  foreign,  will  drive 
out  the  smaller  ones,  since  they  will,  as 
has  been  invariably  proved,  push  on  their 
business,  in  spite  or  the  sacrifices  which 
they  may  be  obliged  to  make,  and  they 
gain  an  impetus  which  is  not  easily 
checked.  Whether  auctions  are  injurious 
or  not,  in  either  reelect,  will  depend, 
therefcMPe,  upon  the  scale  on  which  they 
are  conducted,  and  the  extent  of  diflferent 
systems  or  processes  of  production,  which 
are  thus  brought  into  competition.  Where 
there  is  a  competition,  they  undoubtedly 
tend  to  make  it  more  close  and  direct, 
and  if  one  of  the  rivals  has  any  ad- 
vantage at  the  time  being,  he  is  likely  to 
destroy  the  other ;  or,  if  Uiere  be  no  dther 
advantage  on  either  side,  the  paity  will- 
ing and  able  to  make  the  greatest  sacri- 
fices will  eventually  keep  possession  of 
the  market. 

AuDE,  department  of;  a  French  de- 
partment in  the  former  province  of  Lan- 
guedoc.    (See  Department.) 

AuoEBEaT,  Jean  Baptiste,  united,  in  a 
hi^h  degree,  the  talents  of  an  engraver 
with  the  knowfodge  of  natural  history. 
He  was  bom  at  Rochefort  in  1759,  went, 
at  the  a|;e  of  18,  to  Paris,  to  learn  drawing 
and  painting,  and  made  himself  a  skilful 
miniature  {minter.    In  17)^,  he  became 


acquainted  with  Gigot  d^Orcy,  a  great 
lover  and  promoter  of  natural  history, 
who  possessed  a  vast  colleetian,  the  rarest 
specimens  of  which  he  employed  A.  t6 
paint,  and  afterwards  sent  him  to  England 
and  Holland,  whence  he  brought  back  a 
number  of  designs,  which  have  been  used 
in  Olivier's  ifistory  of  Insects.  This 
occupatioii  awakened  in  him  a  taste  for 
natural  history.  He  now  undertook  some 
works  which  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
fiune.  The  first  was,  A£9totrfAhhiiieaei^# 
SmgtMj  det  Makis  it  dt$  GaU^pithiqws 
(Pans,  1800,  folio),  in  which  he  shows 
himself  an  able  drau^tsman,  engraver 
and  writer. .  With  regard  to  colorings  so 
essential  in  ru^ural  liistory,  he  brought  it  to 
a  greater  perfection  than  it  had  ever  before 
attained.  Not  satisfied  with  laying  different 
colors  on  the  same  plate,  so  as  to  produce 
a  kind  of  painting,  ne  went  ftrtl^,  and, 
instead  of^  water-colors,  used  the  more 
duraUe  oil-colors.  He  canied  his  art  to 
still  greater  perfection  bv  using  sold  in  his 
impressions,  the  color  of  which  he  change 
ed  in  diflerent  ways,  in  order  to  imitate 
the  q[>lendor  of  his  patterns.  Natural  fus* 
toi7  was  greatly  benefited  by  his  work, 
the  splendor  of  which  was  astonishing. 
His  Hiatoire  de$  Colibris^  de$  OiHaux- 
Mouches,  des  Jacaman  et  des'Promerops 
(Paris,  1803,  folio),  is  esteemed  the  most 
conqilete  worit  that  has  appeared  in  this 
departmeiit  Fifteen  copies  were  struck 
off  with  golden  letters.  Scarcely  was  this 
work  begun,  when  A.  fimned  new  plans, 
lor  the  execution  of  which  the  lorijgest 
life  would  hardly  have  been  sufficient* 
He  died  in  1800,  when  he  had  scarcely 
bej^  the  HaUnrt  des  Qrmpataux  et  dU 
Chaeaiva  de  Paradis.  Both  wotks  were 
excellently  finished  by  Desniy,  who  wa» 
in  possession  of  the  materials,  and  the 
process  for  carrying  on  the  work.  A. 
r^dered  much  assistance  in  the  publica- 
tion of  Levaillant's  Afiican  Birds.  H^ 
conducted  the  impressions  of  the  plates 
as  &r  as  the  thirteenth  iMimber. 

AuniEifcs  is  used  to  signify  the  cere- 
monies, practised  in  courts,  at  the  admis- 
sion of  ambassadors  and  public  ministers 
to  a  hearing.— It  is  also  the  name  of  courts 
of  justice  or  tribunals  which  were  estab- 
lished by  the  Spaniards  in  America,  and 
formed  apon  the  model  of  the  court  of 
chancy  in  Spain^ — It  is  also  the  name 
of  one  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  in  Eng- 
land, which  is  held  wherever  the  arch- 
bishop calls  up  a  cause  to  be  argued 
before  himself 

Aui>ifoR,  in  the  language  of  the  ancient 
hiw ;  an  officer  of  tlie  courts,  whose  duty 
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it  was  to  interrogate  the  parties.  In  a 
natrower  sense,  is^i  officer  who  overlooks 
accounts.  The  audkeur  du  chdtdet,  in 
France,  was  a  member  of  diat  court  of 
justice  for  the  city  of  Paris.  (See  CM" 
tdd)  This  court  decided  in  causes  of 
small  Importance  (where  the  amount  in 
dispute  did  not  exceed  50  fisncs.)   In  the 

11  high  offices  of  accounts  (diamhres  da 
'CompUt)  of  France,  the  members  were 
divided  imo  cotueilZer^maSfref  and  cdmtH" 
iers-audUeurgf  as  the  German  coUeges  (de- 
partments of  i^yemmedt)  are  into  coun- 
sellors and  asostants.  A  similar  division 
in  the  courts  of  justice  was  introduced  by 
Napoleon,  viz.,  diat  of  conaetUeurB  and 
Juge-audUeiar$^  which  distinction  still  ex- 
ists. In  England,  this  term  is  applied  to 
those  who  examine  accounts.  The  chief 
accountant's  office  is  called  o^e  ybr  an- 
dUing  the  fvkitk  aceowds.  T%e  members 
of  the  Spanish  courts  of  justice  are  gener- 
ally called  oydortB.  This  appellation  also 
obtains  among  the  papal  omcers.    The 

12  cou&sellorB  of  the  renowned  tfgta  Ro- 
nana  (q.  v.|  are  called  auditores  aacri  pa- 
kdH  tqhM/loUci,  or  audUvres  rota.  In  the 
papal  college  of  finance,  the  cannera  apoe- 
iokea,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  carcR- 
nak  camerlingpy  there  is  an  aiudUcr  came-' 
ra^  who  exercises  the  power  of  the  college 
in  causes  of  minor  importance. 

AuERBACH,  Henry ;  bom  in  1482,  at  a 
place  of  the  same  name  in  Bavaria :  the 
builder  of  the  Auerbach-court  and  cellar  at 
Leipsic,  mentioned  in  Gdthe's  Faust.  His 
real  name  was  SbrtmuTy  but,  according  to 
the  ikslmm  of  his  time,  he  took  the  name 
of  the  place  where  he  was  bom.  The 
building  was  erected  in  1530,  and  tradi- 
tion reports  that,  five  years  after,  doctor 
Faust  was  seen  riding  out  of  it  on  a  bar- 
rel of  wine.  This  tale  G6the  has  made 
use  of  in  his  famous  poem.  The  building 
was  known  also  at  the  Leipsic  fairs  as 
one  of  the  most  frequented  {uaces  for  the 
exhibition  of  merchandise. 

AuERSTiBDT,  battle  at,  Oct.  14, 1806L 
(See  Jenou) 

Augean  Codex  {Codex  AugimM)^  a 
Greek  and  Latin  MS.  of  the  Epistles  of 
St  Paul,  sup^^ed  b]f  Michaelis  to  have 
been  written  in  the  nmth  century,  and  so 
called  from  Auftia  Mqjor,  the  name  of  a 
monasteiy  at  Rheinau,  to  which  it  be- 
longed. After  passing  through  several 
hatuls,  it  came,  in  1718,  to  doctor  Bentley, 
who  purchased  it  fbr  250^  Dutch  florins, 
and  it  is  now  in  the  librair  of  Trinity  col- 
lege, Cambridge.  This  MS.  (noted  R  in 
the  second  part  of  Wetstein's  New  Test) 
is  written  in  uncial  tetters,  and  without 


accents ;  not  eoniinua  serie,  as  is  commoa 
with  the  more  ancient  copies,  but  with 
intervals  between  the  words,  and  a  dot  at 
the  end  of  each.  The  Greek  text  is  writ- 
ten in  capitals,  the  Latin  in  Ando-Saxoa 
letters;  whence  it  is  tolerdtily  cfear  that  it 
must  have  been  written  in  the  west  of 
Europe,  where  that  ft>rmation  of  the  Ladn 
letters,  usually  called  An^^Saxon,  was  in 
general  use  between  the  7th  and  12th  cen^ 
turies.  The  manuscript  is  dei^ctive  from 
^  beginning  to  Romans  iii.  8,  and  die 
Episde  to  the  Hebrews  is  only  foimd  in 
the  Latin  version. 

AuoEAS,  in  Abulous  history;  a  king  of 
Elts,  fimaed  fbr  his  stable,  which  contained 
3000  oxen,  and  had  not  been  cleaned  fbr 
90  years.  Hercules  was  demred  to  clear 
sway  the  filth  in  one  day,  and  A.  prom- 
ised, if  he  perfbrmed  it,  to  pve  him  a 
tenth  part  of  the  cattle.  This  ta^  Her- 
cules IS  said  to  have  executed  by  tuniing 
the  river  Alpheus,  or,  as  some  saj,  the 
Peneus,  through  the  stable,  which  imme- 
diately carriea  away  the  dung  and  fihh. 
A.  not  only  refused  to  peribnn  his  en* 
gagement,  pretending  that  Hercules  had 
used  artifice,  and  experienced  no  labor  ot 
trouble,  but  banished  his  own  son,  Phy^ 
leus,  from  his  kingdom,  fbr  supporting 
the  claims  of  the  hero.  Upon  dus,  a  war 
commenced,  and  Hercules  conquered 
Elis,  put  A.  to  death,  and  gave  Ins  kinjg- 
dom  to  Phyleus.  A.  has  heen  called  the 
son  of  Sol,  because  Elis  signifies  the  sun. 
After  his  deadi,  he  received  the  honon 
usually  paid  to  heroes. 

AuoEK,  Athanase,  bora  at  Paris,  Dec 
12, 1734,  a  great  linguist,  was  a  clergy- 
man, and  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  col- 
lege of  St  Rouen.  The  bishop  de  No^ 
made  him  his  chief  vicar,  and  called  him, 
in  jest,  his  grand  vicaire  in  partibus 
Atheniensiumj  on  account  of  the  zeal 
vrith  which  the  abb^  pursued  the  smdy 
of  Grecian  antiquities.  Learninff  proved 
its  worth  in  his  character  and  ufe.  He 
lived  in  a  simple  style  in  the  midst  of 
PariSj  retired,  and  ^e  from  anxiey, 
or  wi^  to  attain  a  higher  station.  He 
divided  a  moderate  income  with  his  needy 
family;  It  was  said  of  him  that  he  had 
never  spoken  ill  of  any  one,  and  no  one 
had  spoken  ill  of  him.  As  a  member  of 
the  academy  of  inscriptions,  he  remained 
true  to  his  principles  of  honest  candor, 
and  was  no  less  beloved  than  respected 
bythe  whole  society.  The  breaking  out 
of  the  revolution  aroused  the  sympathies 
of  a  man  who  Uved,  by  his  daily  studies,  in 
Greece  and  Rome.  He  hoped  for  the 
abolition  of  crying  abuses,  and  fbr  the 
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introductlan  of  true  freedom;.  This  ex- 
pectation appears  in  several  of  his  writ- 
ings. He  died  before  the  occurrence  of 
any  events  which  eould  have  shaken  his 
ftith,  Feb.  7,  1798.  His  writings,  partly 
translations  from  the  ancient  languages, 
and  partly  political,  were  published  m>m 
his  papers,  at  Paris,  in  90  vols.  Amonff 
his  pouticsd  works,  the  most  distinguished 
are  Projd  d'iiducation  pMique  vrMdi 
de  qudques  B^fiexUnu  sur  PAi»embUe  JV*a* 
twMUj  1789;  ajfkd  Dtla  ConMuHon  des 
Romams  Mas  Us  Hois  ttau  Temps  de  la 
MipMiaue.  1793,  the  product  of  30  yean' 
]abor,wnich  first  appeared  after  his  death, 
with  the  rest  of  his  posthumous  woiks. 

AusBEKAUj  Pierre  Francois  Charles, 
duke  of  Casbglione,  marshal  of  France  | 
son  o£  a  fruit  merchant ;  bom  at  Paris, 
1757;  served  as  a  carabinier  in  the 
French  army ;  went  fixxm  thence  into  the 
Neapolitan  service,  established  himself  at 
Niq>les,in  1787,  as  a  fenciiu^master,  and 
was  banished  dience,  in  1792,  with  the 
rest  of  his  countrymen.  He  sorved.  after* 
wards,  as  a  volunteer  in  the  army  or  Italy, 
in  viiuch  his  talents  and  courage  soon 
gained  him  promotion.  He  distinguished 
himself  in  1794,  as  general  of  brigade  in 
the  army  of  the  Pyrenees,  and,  in  1796, 
as  general  of  division  in  the  army  of  Italy. 
He  took  the  pass  of  Millesimo ;  made  him- 
self master,  April  16,  of  the  intrenched 
camp  of  the  I^dmontese  at  Ceva,  after- 
wards of  that  at  Casale ;  threw  himself  on 
the  brid{|e  of  Lodi,  and  carried  it  with  the 
enemy's  mtrenchnientB.  June  1^  he  pass* 
ed  the  Po,  and  made  prisoners  the  papal 
troops,  together  with  the  cardinal  legate 
and  the  ^neral's  sufl^  Aug.  1,  he  came 
to  the  asBustance  of  Mass^na;  maintained, 
during  a  whole  day,  a  most  obstinate 
strug^  against  a  sujperior  number  of 
troops,  and  took  the  village  of  Casti^one, 
from  which  he  derived  his  ducal  title, 
Aug.  25,  he  passed  over  the  Adige,aiid 
drove  back  the  enemv  as  fru*  as  Roveredo. 
In  the  battie  of  Arcole,  when  the  French 
colunms  wavered,  A.  seized  a  standard, 
rushed  upon  the  enemy,  and  gained  the 
victory.  The  directory  bestowed  this 
standard  on  lum  Jan.  27, 1797.  Aug.  9, 
he  was  named  commander  of  the  17th 
military  division  (divi^n  of  Paris),  in 
place  of  genera]  Hatiy.  He  was  the  in- 
strument of  the  violent  proceedings  of  the 
18th  of  Fructidor,and  was  saluted,  by  the 
decimated  legislative  body,  as  the  savior 
of  his  eountiy.  In  1799,  he  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  council  of  five  hundred, 
and,  therefore,  resigned  his  command. 
He  then  obtained  mm  the  consul,  Bon- 


aparte, the  command  of  the  army  m  Hol- 
land. He  led  the  French  and  Batavian 
army  on  the  Lower  Rhine  to  the  support 
of  Moreaii,  passed  the  river  at  FranKtbrt, 
and  fought  with  the  imperial  ffeneral,  with 
various  success^  until  the  batue  of  Hohen- 
linden  ended  the  campaign.  In  October 
of  1801^  being  superseded  by  ffeneral  Vic- 
tor, he  remamed  without  emmoyment  till 
1803,  wh«i  he  was  appointed  to  lead  the 
army,  collected  at  Bayonne,  against  Por- 
tugal. When  this  enterprise  fiiiled,  he 
went  back  to  Paris,  and,  May  19,  1804, 
was  named  marshal  of  the  empire,  and 
srand  aGcer  of  the  legion  of  honor.  In 
July  of  this  vear,  the  king  of  Spain  sent 
hun  the  order  of  Charies  HI.  At  the 
end  of  1805,  he  was  at  the  head  of  a 
coipe  of  the  gieat  armv  in  Germany, 
formed  of  troops  collected  under  his  com- 
mand at  Brest  He  contributed  to  the 
successes  which  ^ve  birth  to  the  peace 
of  Presburff,and,  m  March  1806,  haa  pos- 
session ofW etzlar  and  the  countiy  around, 
until,  in  the  autumn  of  this  year,  a  new 
war  called  him  to  Prussia.  The  wounds 
which  he  received  in  the  ba^  of  Eyiau 
(q.  V.)  compelled  him  to  return  to  France. 
iSaify  in  1811,  Napoleon  gave  him  the 
command  of  a  coips  in  the  aimy  of 
Spain.  AfterwaMs  he  returned  from 
thence,  and  remained  without  anv  em- 
ployment until  July,  1813,  when  he  led 
the  army  in  Bavaria  against  Saxony, 
where  he  took  part  in  the  battie  of  Leip- 
sic  At  the  entrance  of  the  allies  into 
France,  his  duty  was  to  cover  Lyons. 
Louis  XVni  named  him  a  peer.  After 
the  foil  of  Napoleon,  A.  used  reproachful 
language  respectinff  him  in  a  proclama- 
tion to  his  armv.  Napole(m,  therefore,  on 
his  landing  in  1815, declared  him  atraitor» 
A.,  however,  expressed  himself  in  his  &- 
vor,  but  took  no  at^ve  part  in  the  new 
order  of  things.  After  tne  return  of  the 
king,  he  took  his  place  again  in  the  cham- 
ber of  peers,  sat  among  Ney's  judges,  was 
for  a  while  unoccujued,  and  died,  June 
11,  1816,  at  his  estate  La  Houssaye,  of 
the  dropsy. 

AueiAS.    (See  Augeas.) 

AueiTB  {pjfroxene);  the  name  of  a 
species  in  mmeralo^,  interesting  on  ac- 
count of  its  wide  distribution  and  the  nu- 
merous varieties  of  form  and  colommder 
which  it  appears.  When  crystallized,  it 
assumes  the  form  of  short,  sliffhtly  liiom- 
bic  prisms,  with  their  lateral  edges  repbc- 
ed,  and  terminated  at  one  or  bodi  extrem- 
ities by  numerous  planes ;  and,  when 
massive,  is  generally  capable  of  mechan- 
ical division,  in  lines  parallel  to  the  mdes 
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of  an  oUkfue  riiGXDbic  pnsm  of  87°  5' umI 
02°  5^,  its  primitive  form.  Its  specific  gny- 
ity  is  fiom  3|^  to  3,34 ;  lustre  vitreous ; 
and  hardness  sufficient  to  scratch  glass. 
Difierrat  names  have  been  apy>hi&d  to 
some  of  its  most  remaikable  varieties ;  as, 
dbpeidt,  to  ^re^iish-white,  tnn^parent 
crystals ;  tahltie^  vrhen  it  is  in  impoilfectly 
pnsmatic  and  foliated  masses ;  andcoccolite^ 
when  in  small,  slightjly-cohering  graina. 
This  species  occurs  abundantly  in  black 
ciystau  in  basalt  and  lava,  and  enters  into 
the  regular  composition  oi  many  rocks, 
besides  being  foiud  in  veins  in  primitive 
rooks.  It  is  composed  esseniiaUy  of  silex, 
lime  and  magnesia,  to  which  oxyde  of  iron 
is  sometimes  added ;  and  is  one  of  those 
few  mineral  substances,  whose  composi- 
tion may  be  imitated  by  the  artificial  mix- 
tureof  its  constituents, and  subiectingthem 
to  fusion.  Its  native  cmtals,  likewise, 
when  fiised,  and  suffered  to  cool  slowly, 
reaasume  their  original  shape  and  color. 
A  transparent  green  variety,  found  at 
Zillerthal,  in  the  Tyrol,  is  i^ed  in  jew- 
ehy. 

AuosBuae,  the  capital  city  in  the  Ba- 
varian circle  of  Upper  Danube,  formerly  a 
free  city  of  the  empire,  lies  between  the 
Wertach  and  Lech,  and  is  the  residence 
of  a  bishop.  It  has  36^  houses,  and 
29,000  inhalntants,  of  whom  12,000  are 
Protestants.  Lon.  1.0°  55^  E.  j  lat,  48°  29r 
N.;  35  miles  N.W.  of  Munich.  The  cu- 
riosities are  the  bishop's  palace,  where  the 
confession  of  Augsbuig  was  signed  in 
1530;  the  city-house,  virith  the  golden 
hall,  esteemed  the  finest  in  Gennany ;  the 
Fuggerei  (106  small  houses,  built  by  two 
brothers,  by  the  name  of  Fu||ger,  Ibr  the 
residence  of  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the 
<;ity,  a  monument  of  the  benevolence  of 
those  immensely  rich  ckizens) ;  the  cathe- 
dral church,  and  the  gallery  of  paintings 
of  the  German  schools,  &c  The  ci^ 
has  considerable  carrying  trade  and  deal- 
ings in  bills  of  exchan^,  important  com- 
mercial transactions  vnth  Vienna  and  It- 
alv,  and  is  likewise  a  mart  for  the  wines 
of  southern  Germany  and  Italy.  Wheth- 
er A.  bore  the  name  of  Danuuia  before 
the  entrance  of  the  Romans  into  the 
counuy  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  well  settled 
that  the  emperor  Augustus,  about  12  R  C, 
afler  cenqu^ing  the  Vinaelici,  placed  a 
colony  there,  wmch  must  be  considered  as 
the  origin  of  the  present  A.  After  the 
division  of  the  empire  of  the  Franks,  A. 
<;ame  under  the  dominion  of  the  duke  of 
Suabia,  and,  becoming  rich  bv  its  com- 
merce, finally  purchiSed  its  freedom  of 
the  duke,  which  was  afterwards  confirm* 


ed  by  the  emperor.  Tin  dQr  new  readi- 
ed the  summit  of  its  prosperity,  and  was, 
togetb^  with  Nufemberg,  a  great  mmi 
for  the  eommeroe  between  the  north  and 
south  of  Europe,  until,  towards  the  end  of 
the  15th  centuiy,  the  diseoveries  of  the 
Poitugueseand  Speniaids  gave  «  new  di- 
rection to  the  whole  conunmoe  of  the 
worid.  hk  1368,  in  consequence  of  the 
<mposition  of  the  k>Wer  dasses  of  dtizeos^ 
the  aristocratic  ^overmnent  was  abolished, 
and  a  denK>cnitic  form  substituted,  whidi 
continued  till  160  years  later,  vrhen  the 
nobles,  with  the  assistanee  of  tfa^  emperor, 
Charles  V,  again  obtamed  the  snprainaey. 
A.  is  still  one  of  the  principel  manufte- 
turing  places  in  Germany. 

AuesBUKe  GoiiFBSSioir,  presented  by 
the  Protestants^  at  the  Aet  of  AugsbuVf 
1530,  to  the  emperor  and  tibe  diet,  and, 
being  signed  by  the  Protestant  states,.waB 
adojied  as  dieur  creed.  Luther  made  the- 
orijpnal  draught  at  the  command  of  Jdm, 
elector  of  Suony,  at  Torgau,  in  17  arti- 
cles ;  but,  as  ns  style  appmed  to  be  too 
violent,  it  vna  ahmd  by  Melancthoii,  at 
the  command  of  the  doctor,  and  in  com- 
pliance with  the  wishes  of  the  body  of 
Protestant  princes  and  theoloffians.  Thtia 
changed,  it  was  presented  and  read  in  Aa 
diet,June25.  The<Higmalistobefi>«ind 
in  the  imperial  Austrian  archives,  and  the 
edition  of  the  Augsburg  amfossion,  m 
Wittembeig,  1531,  was  printed  fixnn  this. 
Afterwards,  Melancthon  arbitrarily  aher- 
ed  some  of  the  articles,  and  a  new  edi« 
tion,  vrith  his  changes,  appeared  in  1540L- 
Th^  nowaroseamvision  between  diose 
who  held  the  original  and  those  who  held 
the  altered  Augsburg  confession.  The 
former  is  recoil  l^  the  Lutherans^  the 
latter  by  the  German  Ref<Mrmed,  wto 
thereby  secured  to  theinselv^  at  the  re- 
ligious peace  of  1555,  the  privileges  ex- 
tended only  to  the  adherents  of  the  Augs- 
burg confession,  and  kindred  sects. 

AuosBuae  Gazsttb.  (See  wj^gtsmiis 
Zeitung.) 

AueuRS ;  certain  priests  anuHig  the  Ro- 
mans^ who,  fiom  the  fli^t  and  the  cries 
of  birds,  from  liriitning,  &&,  predicted 
future  events,  and  announced  die  will  of 
the  gods.  They  were  consulted  req)ect- 
ing  both  public  and  private  concerns,  and 
their  respectability,  as  vrell  as  their  u^u^ 
ence  in  the  state,  was  veiy  ereat.  B^ 
meroly  pronouncing  the  words  M6  iu 
(another  day),  they  could  dissolve  the  as- 
sembly of  the  people,  and  annul  all  die 
decrees  which  had  been  pessed  at  the 
meeting.  Their  answeia,  ds  vpbU  as  the 
signs  by  which  they  governed  themsehre^ 
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"Were  caHed  niifiines.  Pabfic  auguries 
wore;  1,  appearances  in  the  faee^rena^  as 
thunder  and  Mghtninff.  The  augur  re- 
marked the'  jdace  i/mere  the  &sh  of 
lightning  originated,  and  where  it  £aap- 
neared.  Hesteod  on  an  elevated  place 
\(tKrx^  templiim)t  where  be  had  a  full  view 
<»f  sUl  around  htm.  After  the  sacrifices 
had  been  made«  and  solenm  pn^ers  offer- 
ed, he  toolr  his  station,  his  &ce  towards 
the  east,  his  head  covered,  ttid  pointinff 
with  his  ecafr(^ductf|  to  that  portion  or 
the  iieavens  within  the  limits  of  which  he 
proposed  to  make  his  observatiDns.  On 
the  left  were  the  propitious,  on  the  ri^ht 
the*  improp^ious  om^o.  "Sl  The  enes 
and  tiie  flight  of  birds.  Predietions 
ftHmded  on  the  observation  of  birds  wem 
properiy  called  otiapioe*,  and  were  veiy 
common  even  among  the  Greeks,  who 
^x>k  them  fiom  the  Chaldeans.  They 
afterwards  became  so  important,  that, 
amoiq^  the  Romans,  nothing  of  conse- 
quenee  in  peace  or  in  war  was  imder- 
taken  without  consultkig  Inrds,  whose 
continnd  flight  was  supposed  to  give 
them  oniverw  knowledge.  They  were 
propitious  or  unpropitioua,  either  irom 
dMnr  species  or  m>m  the  oifeumstanoes 
in  which  they  appeared.  The  burds  of  a 
prophetic  diaraeter  were  divided  into  two 
IHindpal  dosses  diose  whose  flight  and 
those  whose  cry  was  indicative  of  fiiture 
events.  In  the  latter  class  were  mcluded 
the  raven,  the  crow,  the  night-owl,  the 
cock ;  in  the  ftHrmer  were  the  eagle,  the 
orow,  the  raven,  the  kite  and  the  vulture. 
The  two  last  were  always  unpropitious ; 
the  eacle,  on  the  eontrary,  was  prqrftious 
when  he  flew  fi:om  left  to  ri^t ;  the  crow 
and  the  raven  were  projpitious  oa  the  left 
and  unpropitious  on  the  ri^it.  3.  The 
vriMingness  or  unwiffingness  of  chickens 
to  eat  was  also  ominous.  The  former 
was  interpreted  asagood  omen,  the  latter 
as  a  bad  one.  Chickens  were  made  use 
of  particolariy  m  war ;  tiierefore  a  ponti- 
iex,  some  augurs  and  haruspices  (see 
Anuptx)y  togeSier  with  KvuMaariiu  with  a 
httt-coop,  wwe  attached  to  the  army. 
Besides  tiiese  three  principal  classes,  cer- 
tain  omens  were  drawn  fit>m  quadrupeds; 
e.  g.,  if  a  beast  crossed  one's  path,  or  was 
seen  in  an  unusual  place,  ana  ftom  many 
occurrences  more  or  less  uncommon,  e.g., 
sudden  mdianehcdy,  snee^ng,  qxlling  the 
flak  on  the  table,  6te.  The  augurs  ex- 
plained such  signs,  and  tau^  how  the 
gods  were  to  be  appeased.  The  right  of 
taking  the  auqnces,  that  is,  the  right  to 
inquire  of  the  gods,  by  certain  signs,  how 
She  war  would  temunate,  belonged  only 


to  the  commander-in-ehf^  1%e  inferior 
officers  fimj^t  only  under  ^s  an^nccs  ; 
that  is(  the  declaration  whiclr  fee  issued 
was  binding  upon  fliem,  and  thefinrtunate 
or  the  unfortunate  issue  of  the  wtar  was 
attributed  to  him  alone. 

AuetTST ;  the  name  of  the  eighth  nMMtb 
fifom  January,  inclusive,  and  the  nxtb 
of  the  Roman  year,  which  began  with 
March.  It  was  called  SextQisj  till  the 
emperor  Augustus,  in  consideration  of 
the  many  instances  of  |ood  fortune  which 
had  happened  to  him  m  this  month,  affix* 
ed  to  it  his  own  name. 
^  Atje^sTA ;  the  name  of  a  veiT  great 
number  of  ancientplaces ;  as,  Augusta 
T^verorum,  now  Treves ;  Augusta  Aus- 
cibrum,  now  ^uek ;  Augusta  Taurinorum, 
now  Turing  Augusta  Suessonum,  now 
iSbcMoiu,  &c.  Jiugtuia  also  is  the  name 
pf  many  modem  i^ces  and  rivers  in 
South  America. 

AuovsTA ;  a  post-tovm  of  Maine,  on  the 
river  Kenn^c,  56  miles  N.  N.  E.  Port- 
land, 168  N.  E.  Boston;  popuhition,  in 
1810^1605;  in  1820, 2457.  Itisanleas- 
ant  and  flourishing  town,  and  has,  hj  an 
act  of  the  state  legislature,  been  cmntitut- 
od  the  seat  of  the  state  government  after 
January  1, 1832.  Here  is  an  elegant  bridge 
across  the  Kennebec,  consisting  of  two 
arches,  each  180  feet  long.  The  river  is 
navigable  to  A.  fbr  vessete  of  100  tons. 

Augusta  ;  a  city  of  Greorgia,  opposite  to 
Hambtn^,  in  South  Carolina,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  a  bridge;  87  miles  £. 
N.  E.  MiUedgeviUe,  123  K.  N.  W.  SaVan- 
nab,  138  W.  N.  W.  Charleston ;  Ion.  80^ 
46^  W.;  lat.  3^  Sa'  N ;  population,  in 
laiO,  2476 ;  and  in  1897,  about  5000.  It 
is  situated  on  an  elevated  plain.  The 
streets  are  wide,  intersecting  each  other 
at  right  angles,  and  «re  ornamented  with 
trees.  The  houses  are  mostly  of  Inick, 
and  many  of  them  are  spacious  and  ele- 
gant Among  the  public  buildings  are  a 
city-hall,  an  academy,  a  court-house,  a 
thmtre,  an  hospital,  two  maricets  and  six 
bousesof  public  worship.  A.isftivorablj 
situated  fbr  trade;  and  has  a  very  flourish- 
ingcommerce.  More  tiian  100,000  bags  of 
cotton  are  annually  deposits  here,  and 
hence  conveyed  down  tne  river  to  Savan- 
nah and  Charleston,  ibr  northern  and  Eu- 
ropean maikets. 

AuousTizr,  or  AusTm,  Saint,  called  the 
oforih  of  Hke  English^  flourished  at  the 
dose  of  the  sixth  centuiy.  He  was  sent, 
with  40  m<Hiks,  by  Gregoiy,  to  introduce 
Christianity  into  the  Saxon  kingdoms. 
He  was  kindly  received  by  Ethelbert, 
king  of  Kent,  whom  he  soon  converted ; 
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«nd  aioh  Was  his  soooeas  witfa  Iris  sub- 
jects, that  he  is  said  to  have  baptized 
10,000  in  one  day.  This  success^may  be 
attribute  to  his  reputation  of  miraculous 
power  in  the  resKnution  of  siglit  and  lift, 
more  (tfobabl^r  than  to  any  other  cause. 
He  has  the  m^t  of  allowing  no  coercive 
measures  to  be  used  in  the  propagation 
of  the  gospeL  Elated  by  the  rapid  prog- 
ress he  had  made,  A.  becante  ambitious 
ofposseiasing  the  supreme  authority  over 
the  Enghdi  churches  as  archbiBhop  of 
Cantertwiry,  and  receiyed  the  archiepisco- 
pal  pall  ttom  the  pope,  with  instructions 
<e  establish  12  sees  in  his  province. 
The  British  bishops  in  Wales,  suceessoni 
of  the  Britirii  converts  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, had  never  submitted  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion €if  the  church  of  Rome,  and  A.  en^ 
deavored  to  persuade  them  to  unite  with 
the  new  English  church.  They  assertc4 
their  radependence,  and  12CiO  Welsh 
inouks  were  soon  after  put  to  the  sword, 
as  is  thought,  at  the  instigation  of  A.  He 
died  in  6(M,  or  606,  or  614,  and  his  relics 
have  been  carefiiHy  preserved  in  the  ca- 
thedral of  Canteibury. 

AuetrsTiNK,  Samt,  one  of  the  most  re- 
nowned fathers  of  the  Christian  church, 
bom  at  Tagaste,  a  small  city  in  Afiica, 
Nov.  Id,  354^  during  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Coostantine,  has  related  his  life  in 
the  woiic  to  which  he  gave  the  title  of 
Csf{/eMMfu.  His  parents  sent  him  to 
Carthage  to  complete  his  education,  but 
he  disappointed  tneir  expectations  by  his 
neglect  of  serious  study  and  his  devotion 
to  pleasure.  In  his  lOthyear,  he  became 
veiy  fond  of  women.  For  15  years,  he 
was  connected  with  one,  by  whom  he  had 
«  son.  He  left  her  only  when  he  changed 
his  whole  eourse  of  Ufe.  A  book  of 
Cicero^s,  called  H<irUnsiu8,  which,  has  not 
eomedown  toour  times,  led  him  to  the 
stody  of  philosophy;  and.  when  he  found 
this^did  not  satis^  his  Mehngs,  he  went 
over  to  the  sect  of  the  Manichsans.  He 
was  one  of  their  disciples  for  nine  years ; 
but,  after  having  obtained  a  correct  Imowl- 
edge  of  their  doctrines,  he  left  them,  and 
departed  from  A£icato  Rome,  and  thenoe 
Co  Milan,  where  he  announced  himself  as 
a  teacher  of  rhetoric  Saint  Ambrose  was 
bishop  of  this  city,  and  his  Recourses  con- 
verted A.  to  the  orthodox  ftith.  The 
reading  of  Paul's  Epistles  wrought  an 
entire  change  in  his  life  and  character. 
The  Catholic  church  hiM  a  feast  (May  3) 
m  commemoration  of  this  event  He 
retired  into  solitude,  wrote  there  many 
books,  and  prepared  himself  for  baptism, 
which  he  received  in  the  d3d  year  of  hb 


life,  together  wkh  his  son  Adeodatns, 
fiom  t&  hands  of  Ambrose.  Ife  retuni- 
ed  to  Afiica,  sold  his  estsEte,  and  gave  the 
proceeds  to  the  poor,  retaining  only 
enough  to  sspport  him  in  m  moderate 
manner.  As  he  was  once  present  in  the 
church  at  ifippo,  the  bishop,  who  was  a 
very  old  man,  signified  a  desire  to  eonse- 
cratem  priest  to  assist  and  succeed  him. 
Aft  the  desire  of  the  people,  A.  entered 
upon  the  holy  office,  preached  with  ex* 
traordkuEny  success,  and,  in  dd5,  became 
bishop  of  Hippo.  Heenteredinfoawarm 
controvert  with  Pelag}us(seePeIii^fie0u| 
concerning  the  doctrines  of  fi«e  wiU,  <m 
pace  and  of  predettinatioiL  and  wrote  a 
book  concerning  them.  A.  maintained 
that  men  were  justified  merely  throuch 
grace,  and  not  through  good  works,  (see 
Grace.)  He  died,  Aug.  98,  403,  m^iile 
Hippo  was  besi^ed  by  the  Vandals. 
There  have  been  fethers  of  the  church 
more  learned,  masters  of  m  better  language 
and  a  pum*  taste;  but  none  have  ever 
more  powerfldly  touched  the  humaa 
heart,  and  wanned  it  towards  rehcion. 
Painters  have  therefore  given  him  nir  a 
symbol  a  flaming  heart.  Augustus  Ne- 
ander  published,  in  Berlin,  1833;  Scmeti 
Aug^uUni  Con/usionum  LibriXIIL  A. 
left  a  monument  of  bis  zeal  fer  the  tao- 
luistic  life  by  founding  some  monasteries 
fer  monks  and  nuns  in  Afiica,  whieh 
were  shortly  after  destroyed  1^  the  Van- 
dals* This  order  was  covemed  by  strict 
rules,  but  was  very  current  fiom  the 
one  called,  after  him,  AuguMtme.  The 
dLBferent  brandies  of  tiiie  Aiu^ustine  order 
were  first  establidied  in  the  nth  and  I2th 
centuries,  and  their  rules  were  the  work 
of  the  popes  and  priors.  They  did  not 
constitute  a  regular  order,  however,  till 
1356,  and,  in  lSS7,  were  txuide  the  fourdi 
in  rank  among  the  mendicant  orders, 
coming  after  me  Dominicans,  Francis- 
cans and  Carmelites.  Tbsj  wear  Mack 
eowls.  Before  the  reformation,  th^had 
about  2000  convents,  containing  30,000 
monks,  and  also  300  nunneries.  Afler 
the  refermatton  brou^  about  by  Luther, 
a  brother  of  their  c^er,  thev  were  sep- 
arated into  many  €onsideraole  brother- 
hoods, among  which  the  bareftnited 
monks,  in  Ita^,  Spain  and  France,  were 
the  most  nuroerotis.  At  the  begmniw 
of  the  18th  century,  the  order  numlwred 
^  provinces.  The  number  of  convents 
of  this  order  is  now  onaller.  They  are 
to  be  feund  in  Italy,  ^[tain,  Portugal,  in 
the  Austrian  states,  and  in  America.  In 
1817,  Att^stine  nuns  of  the  con^reg^n 
of  Chir  Lady  lq[ipeafed  again  m  Paris. 
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Thek  number  is  82 ;  they  support  theme 
aeWes  by  tlieir  industty,  educate  200  poor 
childreo,  and  possess  no  landed  proper^. 

AueusTiNE,  St. ;  a  city  and  sea-port  in 
East  Florida.    (See  SaitU  ^^vgusHneJ) 

AueusTUiiUS  (Romulus  Mpinyllus,  8ur*> 
named  Auputtmus);  son  of  Orestes,  a 
general  of  the  Roman  emperor  Julius 
Nepos.  Orestes  deposed  the  emperor, 
and  placed  his  son  upon  the  throne,  in 
475.  In  the  following  year,  Odoacer,  a 
eoDunander  of  the  German  forces  in  the 
Roman  service,  revolted,  put  Orestes  to 
death,  obliged  A.  to  resign,  and  thus  put 
an  eiMl  to  me  Roman  empire  in  the  West 
During  the20  vears  of  the  Roman  empire 
which  succeeded  the  murder  of  Valen- 
tinian  lU,  no  less  than  nine  emperors 
are  mentioned. 

Augustus  (Caius  Julius  Cssar  Octa- 
▼ius);  originally  called  Cavu$  Odamus; 
aon  of  Caius  Octavius  and  Accia,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Juha,  the  sister  of  Julius  C«eser. 
The  Octavian  famihr  originated  at  Velle- 
triy  in  the  country  of  the  Yolscians.  The 
branch  to  which  Octavius  belonged  was 
rich  and  distinguished.  His  father  had 
risen  to  the  rank  of  senator^and  had  gone 
to  Macedonia,  after  being  chosen  preetor, 
where  he  vpas  very  distinguished  as  a 
civil  and  piilitary  officer.  Octavius  was 
bom  during  the  consulate  of  Cicero,  65 
B.  C.  He  lost  his  &tber  when  young, 
but  was  veiy  carefully  brought  up  at 
Rmne  by  his  mother,  and  L.  M.  Philippus, 
the  second  husband  of  Accia.  His  tal- 
eaXB  gained  him  the  regard  of  his  great 
uncle,  Julius  Cesser,  who  declared  him- 
self willing  to  adopt  him  for  his  son,  in 
case  he  hunself  should  remain  without 
ehildren.  Octavius  was  at  ApoUonia,  in 
Epirus,  where  he  was  studying  eloquence, 
under  the  renowned  orator  ApoUodorus, 
when  he  received  the  news  of  the  tragical 
death  of  his  uncle,  and  of  his  having 
adopted  him  as  his  son.  Notwithstanding 
the  anxiety  of  his  friends,  he  went  over  to 
Italy,  in  order,  if  cnrcumstanoee  should 
fiivor  him,  tp  satisfy  the  hopes  which  he 
had  entertained  from  1)eing  adopted  by 
Julius  Ccesar.  When  he  landed  at  Brun- 
dusium,  deputies  from  the  veterans  col- 
lected there  came  to  him.  Conducted  in 
triumph  to  the  city,  and  saluted  as  the 
heir  and  avenger  of  Caesar,  he  made  his 
adoption  pubhcly  known,  and  took  the 
name  of  his  uncle,  adding  to  it  that  of 
Octovionw.  He  placed  himself^  then  only 
19  yean  old,  at  the  head  of  the  veterans, 
possessed  himself  of  all  the  public  money 
m  Brundusium,  and  advanced  through 
Campania  to  Rome.    Here  there 
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two  paitieB,  that  of  the  repubfieans,  who 
bad  Rilled  CsBsar,  and  that  of  Antony 
and  Lepidus,  who,  under  the  pretence 
of  avenging  him,  strove  to  estabhsh  their 
own  authority.  The  latter  party  became 
victorious,  and  the  consul,  Antony,  exer- 
cised almost  imlimited  power.  Octavius 
addressed  himself  first  to  Cicero,  who  had 
retired  to  his  villa  at  Cumss,  being  de- 
sirous to  gain  this  great  orator,  amaye 
beloved  by  the  people,  and  whom  Anto- 
ny hated  and  ^ared.  From  thence  he 
went  to  Rome,  where  the  greatest  part  of 
the  magistrates,  soldiers  and  citiscens  came 
to  meet  him,  Antony,  done,  pv^ing  no 
attention  to  his  return.  Ailer  Octavius 
had  caused  his  adoption  to  be  coi^Srmed 
in  the  most  solemn  manner,  he  went  to 
Antony,  begged  his  friendship,  and  de- 
manded of  nun  the  inheritance  left  him 
by  CsBsar,  in  order  to  pay  the  legacies 
mentioned  in  his  wilL  Antony,  at  first, 
haughtily  refused  to  acknowledge  his 
claims,  but  afterwards  chan^  his  de- 
meanor^  when  he  found  the  influence  of 
Octavius  continually  increasing,  and  his 
own  proportionably  diminishing.  There 
could  be  no  lasting  union  between  two 
equallv  ambitious  rivals.  Their  hearts 
cherished  reciprocal  hatred  and  jealousy ; 
and  their  enmity  was  so  little  a  secret, 
that  Octavius  was  accused  of  having 
wished  to  get  Antony  murdered.  How 
the  latter  went  to  Cisalpme  Gaul,  besieged 
Mutiiia,  and  was  declared  on  enemy  to 
his  country  while  .abs^it  from  Rome; 
how  Octavius,  who  had  obtained  the  most 
powerful  party  in  the  senate,  accompanied 
the  consul  sent  against  Antonv,  and,  after 
the. death  of  the  consul,  took  the  chief 
command;  how  he,  aflerwaitis,  when  An- 
tony, together  with  Lepidus,  entered  Italy 
at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  united 
with  him ;  how  a  triumvirate  was  formed 
by  the  three  generals;  and  how,  after 
dreadful  scenes  of  blood,  in  Rome  and  the 
rest  of  Italy,  they  defeated  the  republican 
army  under  Brutus  and  Casaus,  in  Mace- 
donia ; — all  this  is  contained  in  the  article 
on  Antony.  Antony  honored  the  memo- 
ry of  Brutus,  but  Octavius  insulted  his 
corpse.  After  his  retunr  to  Rome,  he 
satisfied  tlie  avarice  of  his  soldiers  by  the 
division  of  the  conquered  lands.  This 
division  caused  great  disturbances.  In 
the  midst  of  the  stormy  scenes  which 
convulsed  Italy,  he  was  obliged  to  contend 
with  Fulvia,  whose  daughter,  Clodia,  he 
had  rejected,  and  with  Lucius,  the  brother- 
in-law  of  Ahtony.  Afler  several  battles, 
Lucius  threw  himself  into  the  citv  of 
Peruaiay  wheve  he  wis  soon  after  obliged 
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to  surrender.  The  city  was  giyen  up  to 
be  [Sundered,  and  300  senatoni  were  con- 
demned to  death,  as  a  propitiatory  sacri- 
fice to  the  manes  of  the  deified  Ceesar. 
After  the  return  of  Antony,  an  end  was 
put  to  the  proscriptions.  Octavius  al- 
lowed such  of  the  proscribed  penons  as 
bad  escaped  death  by  flight,  and  whom 
be  no  longer  feared,  to  return.  There 
were  still  some  disturbances  in  Gaul,  and 
the  naval  war  with  Sextus  Pompeius 
continued  for  several  years.  After  his  re- 
turn fifom  Gaul,  Octarius  married  the 
fiunous  Livia,  the  wife  of  Claudius  Nero, 
whom  he  compelled  to  neagn  her,  after 
be  himself  had  divorced  his  third  wife, 
Scribonia.  Lepidus,  who  had  hitherto 
retained  an  appearance  of  pow«*,  was  now 
deprived  of  his  authori^,  and  died,  as  a 
private  man,  13  B.  C.  Antony  and  Oc- 
tavius  now  divided  the  empire.  But, 
while  the  former,  in  the  Eaaitj  gave  him- 
self up  to  a  hfe  of  luxury,  the  young 
Octavius  pursued  his  phin  of  making 
himself  sole  master  of  the  world.  He 
especially  strove  to  obtain  the  love  of  the 
people.  He  showed  mildness  and  mag- 
nammity,  without  the  i^ipearance  o£ 
striving  after  the  hiffhest  power,  and  de- 
clared himself  rea^  to  lay  down  his 
power  when  Antony  should  return  fix>m 
the  war  against  die  Parthians.  He  ap- 
peared ramer  to  permit  than  to  wish 
nimself  to  be  appointed  perpetual  tribune 
— an  office  which  save  him  supreme 
power.  The  more  he  advanced  m  the 
afiectiona  of  the  people,  the  more  openly 
did  he  declare  himself  affainst  Antony. 
By  making  public  a  will,  wherein  his 
rival  appointed  his  sons  by  Cleopatra  his 
heirs,  he  stirred  up  the  iU-will  of  the 
Romans  against  him.  Availing  himself 
of  this  feeling,  Octavius  dechired  war 
against  the  queen  of  Egypt,  and  led  a 
considerable  force,  both  by  sea  and  land, 
to  the  Ambracian  gulf^  where  Agrippa 

iq.  V.)  gained  the  naval  victory  of  Acdum 
q.  v.),  which  made  Octavius  master  of 
the  worid,  B.  C.  31.  He  pursued  his 
rival  to  Ef^ypt,  and  ended  the  war,  after 
he  had  rejected  the  proposal  of  Antony 
to  decide  their  difierences  by  a  personal 
combat  Cleopa^  and  Antony  killed 
themselvea  Octaviud  caused  them  to  be 
splendidly  buried.  A  son  of  Antony  and 
Fulvia  was  sacrificed,  to  ensure  his  safb- 
ty.  CsBsarion,  a  son  of  Cssar  and  Cleo- 
patra, shared  the  same  fate.  All  the  other 
relations  of  Antony  remained  uninjured, 
and  Octavius,  on  the  whole,  used  his 
power  urith  moderation.  He  spent  two 
yean  in  the  East,  in  order  to  arrange  the 


affiurs  of  Egypt,  Greece,  Syria,  Am 
Minor  and  the  islimds.  On  his  return  ta 
Rome,  he  celebrated  a  triumph  for  three 
days  in  succession.  Freed  fit>m  his 
rivals  and  enemies,  and  master  of  the 
world,  he  was  undecided  concerning  the 
way  in  which  he  should  exercise  his  power 
in  future.  Agrippa,  whose  victoiy  had 
fftven  him  imiversal  dominion,  counselled 
nim  to  renounce  his  authority.  Maecenas 
opposed  this;  and  Octavius  followed  his 
advice,  or  rather  his  own  inclinatioiis. 
In  order  to  make  the  people  vidlling  to 
look  upon  him  as  an  unlimited  monarch, 
he  abolished  the  laws  of  the  triumvirate, 
beautified  the  city,  and  exerted  himself 
in  correcting  the  abuses  which  had  pre- 
vailed durinff  the  civil  war.  At  the  end 
of  his  sevenu  consulship,  he  entered  the 
senate-house,  and  declaied  his  resolution 
to  lay  down  his  power.  The  senate, 
astonished  at  his  moderation,  besought 
him  to  retain  it  He  yielded  to  their 
pressing  entreaties,  and  continued  to  gov- 
ern through  them.  He  now  obtained  the 
jnimame  of  ^^nguBtus,  which  marked  the 
dignity  of  his  person  and  rank,  and  united, 
by  degrees,  m  himself^  the  offices  of 
imperator,  or  commander-in-chief  by  sea 
and  land,  with  power  to  make  war  and 
peace ;  of  proconsul  over  all  the  provinces; 
of  perpetual  tribune  of  the  people,  which 
rendered  his  person  inviolable,  and  gave 
him  the  power  of  interrupting  public  pro- 
ceedings; and,infine,of^censor,andpon- 
tifox  maximus,  or  c<mtroller  of  all  religious 
matters.  The  laws  themselves  were  sub- 
ject to  him,  and  the  observance  of  them 
depended  upon  his  wilL  To  these  disni- 
ties  we  must  add  the  title  of  father  <fhig 
country.  Great  as  was  the  power  given 
to  him,  he  exercised  it  with  wise  modera- 
tion. It  was  the  spirit  of  his  policy  to 
retain  old  names  and  forms,  and  ne  stead- 
fastly refiised  to  assume  the  title  of  dicUh 
tor,  which  Sylla  and  Ceesar  had  made 
odious. — ^A.  conducted  many  wars  in 
Afiica,  Asia,  and  particular^  in  Gaul' 
and  Spain,  where  he  triumphed  over  the 
Cantabrians  after  a  severe  stru^le.  His 
arms .  subjected  Aquitania,  l^nnonia, 
Dalmada  and  Blyria,  and  held  the  Da- 
cians,  Numidians  and  Ethiopians  in  checlcr 
He  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  ParthiaiiSi 
by  which  they  gave  up  Armenia,  and  re- 
stored the  eagles  taken  fiom  Crassus  and 
Antcmy.  At  the  foot  of  the  Alps  be 
erected  monuments  of  his  triumphs  over 
the  mountaineers,  the  proi^  remains  of 
which  are  yet  to  be  seen  at  Susa  and 
Aosta.  After  he  had  established  peace 
throughout  the  empire,  he  closed  (for  the 
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third  time  ance  the  fbundatioii  of  Rome) 
die  temple  of  Jantis,  B.  C.  10.  But  this 
peace  was  interrupted,  A.  D.  9,  by  the 
defeat  of  Varus,  who  lost  three  legions  in 
an  engagement  with  the  Gennans,  under 
Arminius,  and  killed  himself  in  despair. 
The  information  of  this  misfortune  ereat- 
fy  agitated  A.  He  let  his  beard  and  hair 
grow,  and  often  cried  out,  in  the  deepest 

Sief,  **  O  Varus,  restore  me  my  legions!" 
eanwhile  the  Germans  were  beld  in 
check  bj  Tiberiua  During  the  peace, 
A.  had  iBBued  many  useful  decrees,  and 
abolished  abuses  in  the  government  He 
Aave  a  new  form  to  the  senate,  employed 
himself  in  improving  the  manners  of  the 
people,  particularly  by  promoting  mar- 
riage, enacted  laws  for  the  suppression  of 
luxury,  introduced  discipline  into  the 
armies,  and  order  into  the  games  of  the 
circus.  He  adorned  Rome  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  it  was  truly  said,  **  He  found  it  of 
brick,  and  left  it  of  nuuble."  He  also 
made  journeys,  as  Velleius  says,  eveiy 
where,  to  increase  the  blessii^  of  peace : 
he  went  to  Sicily  and  Greece,  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  Gaul,  &.c :  in  several  places  he 
founded  cities  and  colonies.  The  people 
erected  altars  to  him,  and,  by  a  de<uee  of 
theiwnate,  the  month  Sextuis  was  called 
AugusL  Two  conspiracies,  which  threat- 
en^ his  life,  miscanied.  Caepio,  Murena 
and  Egnatius  were  punished  with  death : 
Cinna  was  more  fortunate,  receiving  par- 
don from  the  emperor.  This  magnanim- 
i^  increased  tiie  love  of  the  Romans,  and 
dmiinished  the  number  of  the  disafiected ; 
ao  that  the  master  of  Rome  would  have 
had  nothing  to  wish  for,  if  his  family  had 
been  as  o^dient  as  the  world.  The  de- 
baucheiy  of  his  daughter  Julia  gave 
him  great  pain ;  and  he  showed  himself 
more  severe  against  those  who  destroyed 
the  honor  of  his  family,  than  against  (hose 
who  tiireatened  his  life.  Hntoiy  says, 
that,  in  his  old  age,  he  was  ruled  by  Livia, 
the  only  person,  perhaps,  whom  he  trulv 
loved.  He  had  no  sons,  and  lost  by  death 
bis  sister's  son,  Marcellus,  and  his  daugh- 
ter's sons,  Caius  and  Lucius,  whom  he 
had  appointed  his  successors.  Also,  Dru- 
■us,  his  son-in-law,  whom  he  loved,  died 
eariy ;  and  Tiberius,  the  brother  of  the 
latter,  whom  he  hated,  on  account  of  his 
bad  qualities,  alone  survived.  These  nu- 
merous calamities,  together  with  his  con- 
tinually-increasing infirmities,  gave  him  a 
strong  desire  of  repose.  He  undertook  a 
journey  to  Campania,  firom  whose  purer 
air  he  hoped  for  relief;  but  disease  fixed 
upon  him,  and  he  died,  at  Nola  (August 
19,  A.  D.  14),  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age, 


and  45th  of  his  rugn.  When  he  felt 
his  death  i^pproaching,  he  is  said  to  have 
called  fbr  a  mirror,  arranged  his  hair,  and 
demanded  of  the  bv-stimdera,  '^Have  I 
played  my  part  well  ?"  and,  an  answer  be- 
mg  returned  in  the  affirmative,  **  Then,** 
added  he,  using  the  form  of  the  playera, 
^  fere  well,  and  applaud"  (wdeUy  eiplauaiiey 
If  this  last  passage  in  the  lifo  of  A.  is  true, 
it  is  certainly  iiraicative  of  his  character, 
his  policy,  and  even  of  his  fortune.  It  is 
certein,  that  his  conduct  was  always 
measured  and  determined  beforehand,  and 
that  he  had  a  great  |>ower  of  remaining 
cool  and  unmoved  amid  the  cares  and  agi- 
tations of  government.  Studiously  con* 
Ceahng  his  own  plans,  he  mad^  use  of  the 
passions,  as  well  as  the  talents,  of  others,  to 
turther  them.  He  conquered  Brutus  by 
means  of  Antony,  and  Antony  by  means 
of  Agrippa.  He  several  times  changed  his 
party,  but  never  his  purposes,  and  knew 
now  to  cause  power  to  be  offered,  and 
pressed  upon  him,  while  it  was,  in  fkct,  the 
ol]|jectofful  his  exertions.  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  he  used  his  power  with  wisdoi% 
and  became  the  beneractor  of  his  country, 
which  he  bad  previously  plunged  into  the 
horrors  of  civil  war.  ms  taste  and  active 
mind  ledhim  to  favor  aqd  protect  the  learn- 
ed ;  and  he  even  exorcised  the  art  of  the  poet 
himself;  so  that  h^  was  not  unworthy  of 
giving  his  name  to  an  age  distinguished  for 
mtellectual  creations.  His  deam  plunged 
the  empire  into  the  greatest  grief  He 
was  numbered  among  the  gods,  and  tem- 
ples and  altars  were  erected  to  him. 

Augustus  If,  Frederic,  elector  of  Sax- 
onv  and  king  of  Poland,  second  son  of 
John  Geoige  UI,  elector  of  Saxony, 
bom  at  Dresden,  in  1670,  was  remarka- 
ble for  his  bodily  strength  and  activity* 
To  his  residence  in  France  he  owed  that 
taste  for  luxuiy  and  the  fine  arts,  which 
afterwards  made  the  Saxon  court  inforioi^ 
in  splendor  to  none  in  Europe,  except  thai 
of  Louis  XrV.  In  1691,  he  visited  Vieur 
na,  where  he  contracted  a  firiendship  with 
the  archduke  Joseph,  afterwards  Joseph 
I.  By  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  John 
George  IV,  In  1694,  he  became  elector. 
The  Polish  throne  having  became  vacant, 
in  1696,  by  the  death  of  John  Sobiesk^, 
A.  presented  himself  as  a  candidate  font 
Theabb6  de  PoUgnac,  the  French  am- 
bassador at  Warsaw,  supported  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  prince  of  Conti,  whom  the 
Polish  nobility  preferred ;  but  A.  had  an 
army  on  the  firontiers,  obtained  votes  by 
briberv,  and  publicly  embraced  the  Cath- 
olic religion.  June  SfTth,  1697,  the  election 
took  place.    A.  strengthened  his  party  If 
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inarchiDg  lOfidO  Saxods  into  PolaiMi 
Bribery  and  iiitimldatibn  obtained  bim  tbe 
Tictoiy.  After  be  bad  ascended  the  throne, 
a  treaty  was  concluded  between  Den^ 
mark,  Poland  and  the  czar  Peter  I,  against 
Charles  XII  of  Sweden,  in  which  tbe 
object  was  the  conquest  of  Livonia. 
(See  Oli^a,)  But  Cbaries,  having  de- 
feated the  Danes  under  the  waUs  of 
Copenhagen,  and  the  Russians  at  Narva, 
was  now  ready  to  advance  into  Poland, 
and  A.  was  obuged  to  provide  for  the  de- 
fence of  his  own  dominions.  Thus  com- 
menced the  celebrated  northern  war, 
which  lasted  twenty  years,  in  which  A., 
with  hi&  faithful  Saxons,  had  to  withstand 
the  opposition  of  the  Poles,  as  well  as  the 
valor  of  the  Swedes.  Charles  declared 
him  a  usurper,  and  thus  separated  the 
cause  of  the  republic  from  that  of  tl;ie 
idng,  who  obtained  but  little  assistance 
fix)m  the  Poles.  The  Swedes  advanced 
to  CHssow,  between  Warsaw  and  Cra-r 
cow.  A.  had  24,000  men,  Charles  only 
half  the  number;  bat  the  Poles  gave  way 
istt  the  beginning  of  the  enga^ment,  and 
Charles  gained  a  complete  victory,  July 
20, 1702.  May  1, 1703,  the  Saxon  army 
WQS  defeated  again  at  PuHusk.  The  diet 
assembled  at  Warsaw  declared  A.,  Feb. 
liy  1704,  incapable  of  wearing  the  crown 
of  Poland,  and  Stanislaus  LesczuM&y, 
waywode  of  Poson,  was  chosen  king, 
Jufy  12,  1704.  Charles,  victorious  on 
every  side,  advanced  into  Saxonv,  and  A. 
found  himself  obliged  to  conclude  a  se- 
cret peace,  at  Altranstddt  (q.  v.),  Sejpt. 
24,  170a  Meanwhile  the  Russians,  ig- 
norant of  tlicsc  transactions,  obiiffed  A.  to 
attack  the  Swedish  general  Mardefeld. 
lie  gained  a  signal  victory  at  Kalisch,  and 
entered  Warsaw  in  triumph,  at  the  time 
that  the  proposals  of  Charles  were  brought 
to  him.  However  much  he  might  desire 
to  take  advants^  of  his  good  fortune,  it 
was  too  late.  Saxony  lay  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Swedes.  He  signed  the  treaty, 
and,  December  18, 1706,  viated  Cbaries 
in  his  camp  at  Altranstddt  To  complete 
his  mortification,  Charles  compelled  him 
to  send  to  Stanislaus  the  jewels  and  ar- 
chives of  the  crovm,  with  a  letter  of  con- 
gratulation. He  returned  to  Dresden, 
where  he  soon  after  received  an  unex- 
pected visit  from  Charles.  Count  Flem- 
ming,  his  first  minister,  advised  him  to 
moke  liimself  master  of  tl»e  person  of  his 
dreaded  enemy ;  but  he  rejected  the  un* 
just  proposal.  He  now  devoted  himself 
to  the  domestic  affairs  of  Saxony.  His  love 
of  splendor  had  involved  him  in  manj 
expenses,  by  which  the  finances  of  his 


kingdom  were  cBsordered.  In  1706,  he 
served,  ondei' an  assumed  name,  in  a  cam- 
paign affains^  the  French,  in  the  Nether- 
kmdB.  In  1709,  afier  the  defeat  of  Chariee 
at  PuHawa,  the  Potes  recalled  A.,  who 
united  himself  anew^with  Peter.  Theee 
two  monarchs,  in  alliance  with  Denmaik, 
sent  troops  into  Pomeronia.  Notwith- 
standing the  exhausted  state  of  Sweden, 
the  Swedish  geneinl  Steiobock  gained  a 
splendid  victory  over  the  allies  at  Gade- 
busch,  Dec.  20,  1712,  wbdch  compelled 
them  to  raise  the  siese  of  Wismar  and 
Stralsond.  Cbaries  XII,  having  forwards 
returned  fi^om  his  residence  in  Tuffcey,and 
made  known  his  determination  to  prose- 
cute the  war  with  vigor,  an  alManee,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  A^  was  formed  against 
him ;  but  bis  death  put  an  end  to  the  war, 
and  A.  concluded  a  peace  vnth  Sweden.  A 
confederation  vras  now  formed  in  Poland 
against  the  Saxon  troops,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  a  nobleman,  named  Leddcut^ 
ki  The  Saxons  were  attacked  on  oil 
sides,  and  were  obliged  to  surrender.  At 
length,  through  the  mediation  of  Peter, 
an  arrangement  was  concluded  at  War- 
saw, 1716,  between  A.  and  ^e  repute. 
The  Saxon  troope  were  removed  from 
the  kingdom,  and  A-,  tays  a  celebrated 
faiennlan,  renouncing  the  idea  of  subdu- 
ing it  by  force,  sought  to  attain  his  end  by 
other  means.  He  gave  himself  wholly 
up  to  voluptuousness  and  a  life  of  pleas- 
ure. His  court  was  one  of  the  most 
splendid  and  polished  in  Europe.  The 
Poles  yielded  but  too  readily  to  the  ex- 
ample of  their  king*  and  the  last  years  of 
his  reign  v^ere  characterized  by  boundless 
luxury  and  corruption  of  manners.  We 
reed  with  astonishment,  even  at  this  day, 
the  descriptions  of  the  entertainments 
given  by  him.  It  is  related  that  he  save 
a  renment  of  dragoons  to  king  FredWic 
William  of  Prussia  for  12  porcelain  vases. 
He  was  not  disliked  by  his  subjects^  and 
filled  vrith  dignity  his  station  among  tbe 
European  powers.  In  his  character  rat" 
erous  ideas,  were  united  with  despotic  fl- 
ings, a  taste  for  pleasure  vrith  the  cores  of 
ambition,  and  the  resdessness  of  a  warlike 
spirit  witli  the  efifeminacy  of  a  luxurious 
hfe.  Death  surprised  him  in  the  midst  at 
his  pleasures  and  projects.  On  his  journey 
to  Warsaw  to  attend  the  diet,  a  small 
wound  in  his  knee  becoming  inflamed,  be 
died,  Feb.  1, 1733,  and  was  buried  in  Cra- 
cow. His  wife,  Christine  EberfaardincL 
lefl  him  one  son.  By  his  mistresses  he  had 
many  children.  The  countess  of  Kdniffs- 
mark  bore  him  the  celebrated  Maunoe 
of  Saxony.  (See  Ccwel,  cowiUss  qf) 
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AueusTus  in,  Frederic,  elector  of 
Saxony  and  king  of  Pc^and,  son  of  Au- 
gustus II,  bom  at  Dresden,  1696,  succeed- 
ed his  fiither  as  elector,  in  1733.  To- 
wards the  end  of  this  year,  Louis  XV 
endeavored  to  replace  Stanislaus  Lesczin- 
fljrjr,  whose  daughter  he  had  married,  on 
the  throne  of  Poland;  but  France  was 
too  fiur  distent  to  send  troops  enous^  to 
Poland  to  support  him.  A  part  of  the 
Polish  nobihty  separated  from  the  diet, 
and,  supported  by  a  Russian  anny,  chose 
Aa  king;  and,  in  1736,  he  was  first  gener- 
ally recognised  as  such  by  the  concresB 
assembled  at  Warsaw  to  conclude  a 
peace.  Althou^  without  the  ^reat  and 
amiable  quahties  of  his  fiither,  in  ether 
reflpects  he  closely  followed  his  example, 
distinguishing  himself  by  the  splendor  of 
his  foasts  and  the  extraTagance  of  his 
court  He  squandered  immense  sums  on 
pictures  and  musicians.  Hunting  was 
his  passion.  The  cares  of  ffoveilunent  he 
gave  up  to  his  fiivorite  and  prime  minis- 
ter, count  Briihl  (q.  v.),  who  was  artful 
eoouffh  to  persuade  a  monarch,  weak,  but 
proud  ana  jealous  of  his  dignity,  that  he 
alone  exercised  the  supreme  power.  His 
system  of  pohdcs  consisted  m  entire  de- 
pendence upon  Russia.  He  preferred 
Dresden  to  Warsaw,  and,  through  his 
long  absence  from  Poland,  the  govern- 
ment sunk  into  entire  inactivity.  Never 
were  the  annual  diets  more  turbulent,  and 
never  were  they  so  inefficient  from  the 
unbending  obstinacy  of  the  members, 
who  contmually  opposed  each  other,  un- 
der the  most  trivial  pretexts.  A.  was 
satisfied  if  he  could  remain  in  his  beloved 
Saxonv,  and  thus  the  great  kingdom  of 
Poland  was  almost  entirely  without  a 
government  for  30  years,  in  the  midst 
of  this  confusion,  the  Poles  appeared  to  be 
satisfied  and  happy ;  but,  when  Frederic 
II  had  conquered  Sij^a,  A.,  disturi>ed  by 
the  nmidly-increasing  power  of  Prussia, 
united  himself  with  the  queen  of  Hungary, 
by  the  treaties  of  Dec  1742,  May  13, 1744, 
and  by  that  of  Leipeic,  May  18,  1745. 
He  pledged  himself,  by  means  of  the 
money  n^ch  EUngland  and  Holland  were 
to  ^y  him,  to  furnish  her  with  30,000 
aunliary  troops,  which  be  sent  into  Si- 
lesia, where  they  were  united  with  the 
Austrian  armv,  but  were  entirely  defeated 
at  Hohenfiriedberg,  June  4, 1745.  Fred- 
eric now  attacked  Saxony  itself  and 
prince  Leopold  of  Dessau  defeated  the 
Saxon  army  once  more,  Dec  15, 1745,  at 
Kesselsdori^  under  the  walls  of  Dresden. 
A.  deserted  his  capital,  and  preserved  his 
pictures  and  porcelain,  but  lost  the  ar- 
40* 


chives  of  the  state,  which  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victora.  By  the  peace  of 
Dresden,  Dec  25, 1745,  he  was  reinstated 
in  the  possession  of  Saxony,  in  the  next 
year.  In  1756,  he  saw  himself  involved 
anew  in  a  war  against  Prussia.  When 
Frederic  declined  his  proposal  of  neutrali- 
tv,  he  left  Dresden,  Sept  10,  and  entered 
the  camp  at  Pima,  where  17,000  Saxon 
troops  were  assembled.  Frederic  sur- 
rounded the  Saxons,  who  were  obliffed  to 
surrender,  October  14.  A.  fled  to  Kdnig- 
stein,  and  afterwards  to  Poland.  His  au- 
thority in  this  country  had  always  been  in- 
considerable, and,  after  the  loss  of  Saxony, 
became  still  more  insignificant  The  as- 
cension of  Catharine  to  the  Russian  throne 
was  a  new  source  of  disquietude  to  him, 
for  the  great  empress  sought,  in  every 
way,  tocteprive  die  Saxon  princes,  who 
were  allies  of  France,  of  the  Polish  throne. 
The  peace  of  Huberttburg,  therefore,  was 
hardly  cencluded,  when  A.  returned  fiem 
Warsaw  to  Dresden,  where  he  was  seized, 
Oct.  5, 1763,  with  a  fit  of  the  gout,  which 
attacked  h»  stomach,  and  put  an  end  to 
his  life.  He  had,  like  his  father,  befi>re 
his  ascension  to  the  Polish  throne  (1712]^ 
embraced  the  Cathofic  religion  at  Bologna. 
His  son  Frederic  Christian  succeeded 
him  as  elector  of  Saxony,  and  Stanislaus 
Poniatowsky  as  king  of  Poland. 

AuLic  (from  the  Latin  otc2a,  used  fbr 
cofcrf);  an  epithet  given  to  a  council  in 
the  cl-devant  German  empire,  the  22eidU- 
hofraUu  The  aulic  council  was  one  of  the 
two  suDreme  courts  of  the  German  em- 
pire, wnich  first  received  a  distinct  fi>rm, 
after  the  estates  bad  obliged  the  emperor, 
in  1495,to  establish  the  court  of  the  unpe- 
rial  chamber  (daa  Retchs-Kianunergenad), 
Afier  the  erection  of  this  court,  me  em- 
peror still  had,  as  before,  officers  who 
decided  all  dilutes  brought  to  him  fi^om 
h»  hereditary  dominions,  and  finom  the 
empire  at  kigc  He,  of  course,  would  nol 
allow  the  estates  the  same  influence,  in 
the  iq^pointment  of  these  officers,  wMch 
they  exercised  in  the  appointment  of  the 
members  of  the  other  court  above-men- 
tioned. But,  as  his  ofiBksera  componng 
the  auhc  council  took  cognizance  of  ju- 
dicial processes,  the  estates  fiequently 
complained  of  it,  after  1508.  Th^  were 
not  able,  however,  to  attain  any  thmg,  ex- 
cept more  precision  in  its  oiganization, 
in  1559  and  1654.  Inthepeaceof  West> 
phalia,  it  was  acknowledged  as  a  supreme 
court  of  the  empune,  equ^  to  the  court  of 
the  unperial  chamber.  It  consisted  of  a 
presidcoit,  a  vice-president,  and  18  coun- 
seUors,  a  part  of  whom,  at  least,  were  to 
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be  tokMi,  not  ftom  Austria,  but  the  otber 
Males  of  the  empife.  Six  were  to  be 
Protestants :  all  were  appointed  and  paid 
by  the  emperor.  ,If  die  Protestant  coun- 
sellors  were  unanimous,  the  votes  of  the 
rest  could  not  prevail  against  them.  The 
counsellors  were  divided  into  a  bench  of 
counts  and  lords,  and  a  bench  of  learned 
men  (GddirU)j  with  no  distinction,  except 
that  the  latter,  who  generallv  were  raised 
to  the  rank  <^nobles>  had  a  higher  salary. 
The  vice-chancellor  of  the  empire,  also, 
appointed,  by  the  archbishop,  elector  of 
Mavence,  had  a  seat  in  the  aulic  council, 
and  a  vote  after  the  president  This 
court  had  not  only  concurrent  jurisdiction 
with  the  court  of  the  imperial  chamber, 
but,  in  many  cases,  exclusive  jurisdiction : 
in  aU  feudal  processesi  and  in  criminal 
afTairs,  over  the  immednte  feudatories  of 
the  empertn',  and  in  afiiiirsL  which  con- 
eemed  the  imperial  government  The 
right  of  appeal^  possessed  by  the  estates, 
existed  also  in  regard  to  the  judicial  de- 
cisions of  the  aulic  court  With  the  death 
of  an  emperor  this  court  ceased,  and 
the  next  emperor  established  a  new 
one.  In  the  mean  time,  the  regents  of 
the  emfMre  constituted  vice^ulic  councils, 
which  ceased  a^n  with  tho  be^ning 
of  the  new  impend  government  The  ar- 
chives of  this  court,  which  were  separated 
from  those  of  the  Austrian  house  as  late  as 
1740,are  in  Vienna.  Justice  was,  perhaps, 
never  inore  slowly  admiiustered  than  by 
the  two  imperial  courts.  An  epigram  of 
the  mathematician  Kdstner  ascribes  di- 
vine power  to  these  bodies,  because  they 
fravc  immortality  to  legal  processes ;  and  a 
German  expression,  stiH  in  use,  to  shove 
any  tkmg  on  the  long  bench,  meaning,  to 
delay  something  indefinitely,  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  the  protracted  processes  of 
these  courts.  But  the  rota  at  Rome,  and 
some  other  courts,  have,  perhaps,  equally 
good  claims  to  this  divine  power. 

AuLis,  in  ancient  geography;  a  sea- 
port in  BoBoUa,  on  the  strait  called  Euri- 
puSf  between  Bceotia  and  Euboda.  Aga- 
memnon (q.  V.)  assembled  here  the  Qreck 
fleet  intended  to  sail  agamst  Troy.  (See, 
also,  fyldgenia,) 

Au50T  (Marie  Catherine  Jumelle  de 
fiemeviUeX  cobntess  of,  bom  1650,  and 
died  1705,  was  the  author  of  Conies  dts 
Fie$  (Fairy  Tales),  which,  in  their  day,  met 
with  great  success  in  France.  Her  style 
was  easy  and  ajsreeable,  but  verbose,  ller 
tales  are  often  feunded  on  fhct  The  critic 
cannot  pardon  the  insipid  gallantry  of 
many  of  her  heroes.  Rut  that  was  the 
feshion  of  the  time.    She  wa«  Ibnd  of  de- 


veloping her  plots  philosophicalfy.  Her 
husband  was  accused  of  treason  by  three 
of  his  tenants,  was  imprisoned,  and  sub- 
jected to  a  severe  examination,  and  in  dan- 
ger of  being  condemned  to  death,  when  a 
mortal  disease  seized  upon  one  of  his  ac- 
cusers, who,  to  obtain  absolution,  confessed 
the  felsehoed  of  the  whole  accusation. 

A0RELiA!ir^  an  emperor  of  Rome,  (£»• 
tinguished  (or  his  niilitary  abilities  and 
stem  severity  of  character,  was  the  son  of 
a  peasant  of  Illyricum.  He  ^^ually  rose, 
under  Valerian  II,  to  the  highest  honors 
in  his  profession,  and  even  to  the  con- 
sulate ;  whkh  good  fortune  was  further 
fevored  by  a  w^thy  marriage.  Claudi- 
us JI,  on  his  death-bed,  recommended  A. 
to  ^e  choice  of  the  troops  of  Illyricum, 
who  readily  acceded  to  nis  wishes.  He 
delivered  Italy  from  the  barbarians,  re- 
duced Tetricus,  who  had  been  unwilHng- 
ly  made  to  assume  the  purple  in  Gaul, 
and  conquered  die  femous  Zenobia, 
queen  of  Palmjrra.  Owing  to  the  un- 
generous excuse  of  the  queen,  that  she 
had  waged  war  by  the  advice  of  her 
ministers,  her  secretary,  the  celebrated 
Longinus,  was  put  to  death  by  the  victor: 
but,  after  having  graced  his  triumphal 
entry,  Zenobia  herself  was  presented  with 
a  villa  on  the  Tiber,  and  allowed  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  her  davs  as  a  Roman 
matron.  A.  followed  up  his  victories  by 
the  reformation  of  abuses,  and  the  restora- 
tion throuffhout  the  empire  of  order  and 
regularity,  but  tamishea  bis  good  inten- 
tions by  the  general  severity  of  his  meas- 
ures, and  the  sacrifice  of  the  senatorian 
order  to  his  slightest  suspicions.  He  hod 
planned  a  great  expedition  agamst  Pei^la, 
and  was  waiting  in  Thrace  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  cross  the  straits,  when  he  lost 
his  life,  A.  D.  125,  by  assassination,  the 
result  of  a  conspiracy  excited  by  a  see- 
retary  whom  he  mtended  to  call  to  ac- 
count fer  peculation.  A.  was  a  wise, 
able  and  active  prince,  and  very  useful 
in  the  declining  state  of  the  empire ;  but 
the  austerity  of  his  character  caused  him 
to  be  very  litde  regretted.  It  is  said  that 
he  meditated  a  severe  persecution  of  the 
Christians,  when  he  was  so  suddenly  cut 
off,  after  a  distinguished  and  eventful  reign 
of  only  five  years. 

Aurkno-Zebe  (ornament  of  the  (krone), 
bora  Oct  20. 1619,  received  this  title  fit)m 
bis  grandfather,  Jehan-Guyr,  who  at  that 
time  was  sovereign  of  Hindostan.  When 
he  was  nine  years  old,  his  weak  and  un- 
fortunate fethejr,  Shah  Jeban,  succeeded 
to  the  throne.  Aureng-Zebe  was  dis- 
tinguished, when  a  youui,  ibr  bis  serious 
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look,  his  fieqaent  prayerd,  his  lore  of 
lolitude,  his  profound  hyf>ocrisy,  and  his 
deep  plazm  He  caused  himsel?  to  be  re- 
oetved  amonff  the  fiduFS,  wore  their 
habit,  and  wished  to  visit  the  tomb  of  the 
great  prophet  at  Mechna.  But  in  his  20th 
year,  be  laid  aside  the  Koran,  which  he 
had  hitherto  carried  in  his  bosom,  raised 
a  body  of  troops  by  his  address  and  good 
fortune,  and  obtained  the  government  of 
theDeccan.  Here,wishinc  to  give  the  fakirs 
a  proof  of  his  love  and  uiendship^  he  in- 
vited them  to  a  feast,  and  compelled  them, 
notwithstanding  their  resistance,  to  put  on 
new  and  decent  clothing.  He  burnt  the 
otd  clothes,  and  found  tnerein  a  quantity 
of  gold  and  ^ver  pieces,  which  did  him 
gO(M  service  when  he  came  to  carry  on 
War  with  his  brother.  He  stirred  up  dis- 
sensions between  his  brotheiB,  made  use 
of  the  assistance  of  one  against  the  other, 
and  finally  shut  his  father  up  in  his  harem. 
Where  he  kept  him  prisoner.  He  then 
murdered  his  relatives,  one  after  the  other, 
and,  in  1659,  ascended  the  throne  ofHin- 
dostan,  and  took  the  name  of  AoHetn  Guur. 
Notwithstanding  the  means  by  which  he 
bad  got  possession  of  power,  he  governed 
with  much  wisdom,  consulted  the  wel- 
hxe  of  his  people^  watched  over  the  pres- 
ervation ofjusdce,and  the  i)urity  of  man- 
ners, and  sought  to  confirm  his  own  power. 
Two  of  his  sons,  who  endeavored  to  form 
a  party  in  their  own  favor,  he  caused  to  be 
airested  and  put  to  d^th  by  slow  poison. 
He  carried  on  many  wars,  conquered  Gol- 
oonda  and  Visiapour,  and  drove  out,  by 
degrees,  the  Mahrattas  from  their  counoy. 
Aurungabad,  once  his  residence,  now  des- 
cdate,  ^eiy  has  described  in  his  Wonders 
of  Elora  (London,  18^).  After  his  death, 
the  Mogul  empire  declined,  wars  imme- 
diately broke  out  between  his  sons,  and 
several  conquered  provinces  sought  to 
make  themselves  independent 

Aureus,  or  Aureus  Numhus  ;  the  first 
gold  coin  which  was  coined  in  Rome, 
546  A  U.,  in  the  second  Punic  war.  ^  It 
weighed  two  dtnarH  and  one  mrniarna, 
and  was  worth  25  dtnaarii,  or  100  sesterces 
(Suet  Oth.  4 ;  Tacit  Hist  L  24).  In  later 
times,  it  was  called  solidus,  but  had  di- 
minished ID  value.  At  first,  40  aurei 
were  made  out  of  a  pound;  under  Nero, 
45;  under  Constantine,  72.  It  was  about 
as  much  as  a  ducat 

Auricular  Confession.  (See  Conr 
fessiotu) 

Auriga,  in  astronomy ;  the  Wagoner 
(k^oxoi);  a  consteDation  of  thenonhem 
hemisphere,  contunin|^  66  stars,  accord- 
ing to  the  Britiah  caiafogue. 


Aurora  (Greek,  ^] ;  daughter  of  Hy- 
perion and  Thia,  ana  sister  of  Sol  and 
Luna.  She  was  one  of  the  ancient  god- 
desses of  the  race  of  the  Titans,  but  re- 
tain^ her  rank  among  the  later  race  of 
gods.  To  the  Titan  Astreeus,  son  of 
Crius,  she  bore  the  Winds,  Zephyrus,  Bo- 
reas, and  NotOs,  the  Morning-star,  and  the 
Constellations.  She  rises  from  the  ocean, 
drawn  by  the  celestial  horses  Lampus  and 
Phaeton,  and,  with  rosy  fingers,  raises  the 
veil  of  ni^t,  shedding  light  upon  the 
world,  until  she  fiies  from  the  splendor 
of  day.  Among  the  mortals  whose  beau- 
tv  captivated  the  goddess,  poets  mention 
Orion,  l^thonus  and  Cephalus. 

Aurora  AvsTBAXis.  (9eeAvaroraB<h 
realis.) 

Aurora  Borealis  (French,  aurore  bo- 
r4aie ;  German,  JVbrdlicht) ;  northern  light 
We  often  see  in  the  nortn^  near  the  hori- 
zon, usually  a  short  time  after  sunset,  a 
dark  segment  of  a  cucle,  surrounded  by  a 
brilliant  arch  of  white  or  fiery  light ;  and 
this  arch  is  oftten  separated  into  several 
concentric  arches,  leaving  the  daik  seg- 
ment visible  bet^?^een  them.  From  thes« 
arches,  and  €c€(m  the  dark  segment  itself 
in  high  latitudes,  columns  of  light,  of  the 
most  variegated  and  beautifUl  cmors,  shoot 
up  towards  the  zenith,  and,  sometimes 
masses  tike  sheaves  of  hght  sre  scattered 
in  all  directions.  The  appearance  is  then 
splendid ;  and  its  increasing  beauty  is  an- 
nounced by  a  general  undulation  of  the 
masses  of  light  A  kind  of  fiery  coronet 
is  afterwards  formed  about  the  zenith,  by 
the  meeting  of  all  the  colunms  of  light, 
resembling  the  knob  of  a  tent  At  thia 
moment,  the  spectacle  ia  magnificent 
both  for  the  multiplicity  and  l^uty  or 
the  columns  which  the  aurora  presents. 
(Compare  Maupertuis  De  la  Pirure  dt  la 
Tarn,  Paris,  1738.)  The  li^t,  after 
this,  STOWS  fainter  and  ifiore  tranquil 
This  teintness  and  tranquillity,  however, 
are  only  temporaiy,  for  the  phenomena 
are  soon  repeated  in  all  their  beautjr — thp 
oscillation  of  the  columns  of  light,  the 
fimnation  of  the  corona,  and  the  like, 
though  widi  a  thousand  variations.  At 
lengm,  the  motion  wholly  ceases,  the  light 
is  collected  about  the  northern  horizon, 
the  dark  segment  vanishes,  and  nothing 
is  left  but  a  strong  brightness  in  the  north, 
which  is  lost  in  the  dawning  day.  These 
brilliant  appearances  are  al»>  attended,  in 
high  latitudes,  with  loud  noises,  described 
as  resembling  the  hissing  and  crackling 
of  fire-works.  This  appearance  has  re- 
ceived the  nome  of  northern  lights  be- 
cause, on  account  of  our  position  on  the 
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eardi,  we  see  it  only  about  the  north  pole^ 
A  similar  appearance,  awnnu  auttraUty 
was  seen  alx>ut  the  south  pole,  in  1773, 
bj  Cook's  sailoiB,  between  58^  and  60^  & 
lat,  and  later  travellers  have  observed  the 
same.  These  phenomena  ought  there- 
fore, properly  to  be  called  foktr  fiugpUt.-^ 
Philosophers  are  of  different  opimons  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  aurora.  It  is,  how> 
ever,  satis&ctorily  ascertained  to  be  within 
the  region  of  our  atmosphere.  HelT  as- 
cribed It  to  the  reflection  of  the  sun  and 
moon  by  the  clouds  of  snow  and  needles 
of  ice,  which  are  constantly  floating  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  frigid  zones.  Slai- 
nm  supposed  it  to  proceed  from  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  sun.  BaiUy  ascribed  it 
to  magnetism,  and  its  remarkable  influ- 
ence on  the  needle  has  been  generally 
observed.  Franklin  attributed  it  to  elec- 
tricit;^ .  Biot,  who  was  sent  to  the  Shet- 
land islands,  in  1817,  by  the  French  acad- 
emy of  sciences,  to  determine  the  length 
of  the  pendulum  vibradmr  seconds.  Sad 
an  opportunitv,  Aug.  ^  of  the  sanie  vear, 
of  observing  tne  aurora  borealis,  in  all  its 
splendor,  at  the  island  of  Unst  On  this 
occasion,  he  ascribed  to  the  phenomenon 
a  volcanic  origin,  and  his  reasoning  is 
given  at  lenffth  in  the  Jonnud  des  Savana 
ror  1620.  Hia  description  of  this  wonder- 
flil  phenomenon  is  to  be  found  in  Biot's 
Precii  iUm/adaxrt  de  Physique^  dd  ed., 
Paris,  1824,  vol  ii.  p.  99,  et  seq.  An  in- 
^nious  hint  ofiCtoner,  advanced  in  the 
sixth  edition  of  Gren^  Ph^iik  (Physics), 
Halle,  1^20,  is  deserving  of  attention. 
He  considers  polar  lights  as  the  elec- 
tricity of  the  earth  rising  periodically,  to 
the  poles.  The  latest  observations  on 
this  appearance  were  communicated  by 
Richitfdson  and  Hood,  in  the  appendix  to 
Franklin's  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  the 
Shores  of  the  Polar  Sea,  in  1819,  &c 
London,  1823, 1824. 

AusoNius,  Decius  Magnus,  the  most 
cel^rated  Roman  poet  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury, was  bom  at  BurcUgaki  (Bordeaux), 
about  the  year  310.  He  studied  under 
several  distinguished  masters,  and  became, 
at  last,  professor  of  rhetoric  in  his  native 
city,  whence  his  &me  extended  through 
the  whole  empire.  Valentinian  intrusted 
to  him  the  education  of  his  son  Gratian, 
and  appointed  him  afterwards  questor  and 
pretorian  prefect  After  Gintian  had  as- 
cended the  throne,  he  showed  himself 
not  less  grateful  to  his  preceptor.  About 
the  year  370,  he  appointed  him  consul  in 
GauL  After  the  death  of  Gratian,  A.  lived 
upon  an  estate  at  Bordeaux,  devoted  to  lit- 
craiy  pursuits,  and  died  about  394.— As 


Valentinian  was  of  the  ChristiBii  veKgiQa, 
it  is  probable  that  A.  was  also ;  andmaof 
of  his  writings  confirm  this  conieeture. 
Critics  are  not  unanimous  on  the  subject 
of  his  poetical  merits.  He  is,  undeniaihly^ 
learned  and  ingenious,  but  his  style  and 
versification  have  the  blemishes  of  the 
age,  and  his  Latin  is  impure.  His  epi- 
grams, idyls,  edogires,  letters  in  verse,  dtc^ 
are  extant.  The  most  vahiable  editions 
are,  Bordeaux.  1575-6(1  3  vols.,  4ta,  by 
Souchay ;  Parn,  1730^  Jaubert ;  Pari% 
1760-70, 4  vols.,  12ma 

Auspices.    (See  Jbigur.) 

AusTE&LiTz,  a  town  with  2000  inhitb- 
itants,  in  the  dominioos  of  the  prince  of 
Kaunitz-Rittberg,  in  the  curcle  of  BrOnn, 
in  Moravia,  10  miles  east  of  BrCdm,  on 
the  highway  which  leads  by  Goding  lo 
Hunmy,  is  famous  for  the  battle  of^tlM 
2d  of  December,  1805,  and  the  annisdce 
of  the  6th  of  the  sanae  month.  These 
events  were  turning  points  in  the  destiny 
of  Europe  and  the  elevation  of  Ni^eon. 
Their  inmiediate  conseauence  was  the 
peace  of  Presburg ;  but  tne  most  impoit- 
am  result  was  the  subjection  of  Gennaaj 
and  the  humiliation  of  Prussia ;  for  the 
victoiy  at  A.  not  only  fiustrated  Fiu^ 
foreat  plan  of  reducing  the  power  of 
France,  by  the  allied  arms  of  Britain 
Russia  and  Austria,  to  the  bounds,  which, 
10  years  after,  the  peace  at  Paris  assigned 
to  it,  but  also  established,  with  the  assists 
ance  of  French  dipkxnacy,  NapoleonV 
continental  and  ^erative  system.  Na- 
poleon, afler  the  ci^itulation  of  Mack^  in 
tllm,  Oct  19,  unchecked  at  Lambach 
and  Mariazell  by  the  Austiians  under 
Meerveldt,  and  at  Dfinistein,  Nov.  11 
(where  Mortier  sofiSsred  loss),  by  the  Rus- 
sians under  Kqutousofl^  occupied  Vienna^ 
13th  Nov.,  and  immediately  took  possea- 
sion  of  the  bridge  over  the  Danube,  lead- 
ing to  Moravia,  while  prince  Auersbeiig^ 
¥rho  shouM  have  burnt  it,  allowed  him- 
self to  be  deluded  by  a  pretended  nego- 
tiation for  peace.  Marshal  Lannes,  thm- 
fore,  on  me  15th,  came  up  with  the 
Rusnan  army  under  Koutousofi;  who,  id 
preserve  himself,  resolved  to  sacrifice  the 
rear-guard  of  6000  men,  whom  prince 
Bagration  commanded.  This  intrepid 
general,  however  notwithstanding  he  was 
attacked  by  30,000  French  at  HoUabrunn, 
on  the  lmh,and  at  Guntersdor^  on  the 
17lh,  forced  his  way,  with  the  remains 
of  his  troops,  to  the  main  army,  on  the 
19th.  Here  the  emperor  Alexander  had 
arrived,  on  the  18th,  fit>m  Berhq,  and  on 
the  same  day  the  second  Russian  army* 
under  Buxhdwden,  had  united  with  that 
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of  KoutouBofil  November  94,  the  Rub- 
nan  guardsi  10,000  stroii^,  also  arrived, 
and  it  was  resolved,  at  the  head-qoarten 
of  the  two  emperors,  Aleitander  and  Fran- 
cis, at  Olmfitz  (the  troops  being  then  in 
want  of  provisions),  to  march,  Nov.  27, 
fifom  the  advanta^us  station  of  Olschan 
(8  Kdks  from  A.),  in  five  paraltel  cohmins, 
against  BrAnn,  where  Napoleon  had  al- 
ready taken  up  his  head-quarters  on  the 
20th,  and  ofier  him  battle.  But  the  Rus- 
sians lost  many  days  by  repeated  changes 
in  their  jdans  of  attack,  and  Napoleon 
deceived  them  by  negotiations  (in  which 
prinee  Dolgorucki  made  veiy  high  de- 
DEiands),  alM  by  retiring,  as  u  he  wish- 
ed to  avoid  an  attadc,  and,  to  conceal 
his  force,  contracted  his  troops  Into  a 
narrow  space.  He  thereby  gained  time, 
till  the  arrival  of  the  corps  imder  Bema- 
dotte,  and  two  divisions  or  Davoust's,  Dec. 
Ist,  when  be  prepared  his  army,  which 
rested  on  Br&nn,  ibr  battle,  and  assured 
his  tnMjw  of  the  victory  of  the  following 
day,  being  the  anniversary  of  his  corona- 
doiL  The  French  army,  in  a  |>osition 
unknown  to  Koutousoti^  was  about  80,000 
strong.  'HiearmyoftbeatnesnuiiibMed 
«bbut  84,000  foot  and  16,000  horse, 
anoong  which  were  20,000  Austrian 
triXMis.  On  the  morning  of  the  2d,  about 
7  o'clock,  the  battle  be^,  according  to 
a  plan  prepared  bv  the  Austrian  general 
Weyrotter.  Buxhowden,  who  comihand- 
ed  the  'left  vring  of  the  Russian  army, 
was  stadsned  beside  the  1st  column,  led 
by  heutenant-general  Docktorofi^  which, 
together  with  the  2d,  under  general  Lan- 
geron,  and  the  Sd,  under  ffeneral  Przybys- 
zewricy,  was  to  surround  the  right  wing 
of  the  Firench  under  Souh.  H^  village 
of  Delnitz  vras  taken  after  an  obstinate 
engagement ;  but,  deluded  by  the  enemy's 
retreat,  Buxh6wden  pressed  forward,  with 
the  1st  column,  too  nr  to  the  left,  and  fell 
into  a  narrow  defile,  which  two  divisions 
of  Davoust  had  occuraed  in  the  ni|^t 
About  the  same  time,  the  2d  and  3d  col- 
umns, in  order  to  attack  the  right  wing 
also  in  fiont,  had  left  the  heichts  of  Pratz, 
which  ovodooked  the  field  of  batde. 
These  were  immediately  occupied  by 
Boult,  and  maintained,  after  a  fight  of  two 
hours,  by  the  aid  of  a  part  of  me  centre, 
under  Beniadotte,  agamst  the  efforts  of 
Koutousoffi  This  decided  the  victory ;  for 
the  Rusnan  left  vnng,  which  was  before 
ei^iiged  with  Davoust,  and,  after  Soult's 
change  of  position,  vrith  the  French  re- 
serve also,  was  cut  off  fiiom  the  centre^ 
and  attacked  both  in  fiank  and  rear. 
Thus  the  2d  md  3d  cohunns  foil  into 


disorder.  Lannes  immediately  pressed 
forward  vrith  the  le'ft  wing,  and  the 
French  cend^e,  under  Bemadotte,  sup- 
ported by  a  weU-directed  fire,  broke  the 
centre  of  the  allies  (where  the  Austrians, 
mostly  newly-enlisted  troops,  stood  under 
the  command  of  Koutousoffi,  and  pushed 
it  upon  the  right  wing  of  the  Russians  un- 
der Bagration  and  prince  Liechtenstein, 
so  that  the  Russian  reserve  came  too  soon 
into  the  engagement  Still  it  made,  for 
a  long  time,  a  gallant  resistance  under 
the  grand  prince  Constantine  and  the 
prince  Dolgorucki.  After  this  body  was 
thrown  into  disorder  by  the  French  left 
'mntt  under  Lannes,  and  the  last  attack 
of  the  Russian  guards  fioistrated  by  the 
French  guards  and  the  cavalry,  which 
Murat  commanded,  the  allied  army  re- 
treated, under  cover  of  Bagration  and 
Kienmayr,  about  1  o'clock,  in  good  order, 
to  A.,  andt  at  4  o'clock,  passed  over  the 
March.  The  issue  of  this  battle  was  ^'- 
gular.  The  French  troops  of  the  right 
vring,  with  their  rear  resting  on  'A.,  at- 
tacked the  remainder  of  the  left  wins 
of  the  allies,  and,  in  the  end,  marched 
down  fix>m  the  same  heights,  fi!om  which, 
in  the  morning,  the  allies  had  descended 
to  attack  them.  Consequently,  the  Rus- 
sian left  wing  suflf^red  the  most,  as  it  had 
to  force  its  way  over  the  firozen  ponds  at 
Kobelnitz  land  Satschau,  and  over  a  nar- 
row dike.  According  to  the  French  ac- 
count, several  thousand  of  the  allied 
troopri  were  drowned  in  these  ponds, 
^hen  Napoleon  ordered  the  ice  to  be 
broken  with  shot  At  this  crisis,  lieuten- 
ant-general Przybyszewsky,  with  113  of^ 
fioers  and  6000  men,  was  forced  to  lay 
down  his  arms.  Accortling  to  Koutou- 
sofi^s  report,  the  Russians  k^t  12,000  men. 
The  French  made  their  own  loss  about 
4500  men,  but  the  number  of  prisoners 
taken  on  the  2d  and  dd,  about  20,000  men, 
and  that  of  the  cannons  taken,  which,  for 
the  most  part,  were  stuck  fast  in  the  rao- 
nuBses,  rather  more  than  150.  The  Aus- 
trians lost  5922  in  killed,  wounded  and 
prisoners— The  battle,  it  is  said,  would 
Iiave  been  won  by  die  Russians,  if  they 
had  fought  either  before  the  Ist  of  De- 
cember, and  consequently  before  Bemar 
dotte  and  Davoust  had  reinforced  the 
French  army,  or  after  the  15th ;  for  an 
army  of  80,000  men  was  approaching, 
fixim  the  Hungarian  fix>ntier,  towards  Vi- 
enna and  the  Danube,  led  by  the  arch- 
dukes Charles  and  John,  who  had  ioined 
their  forces  near  Windisch-Feistntz,  in 
Styria,  Nov.  27,  while  Massena  remained 
at  his  post  on  the  Isonzo.    Troops  were 
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abo  levied  in  Himgaiy,  and,  in  addition  to 
this,  a  body  of  Russians,  12,000  strong, 
under  the  command  of  general  Bennif- 
«en,  bad  invaded  Upp^  Silesia,  Dec  3, 
and  prepared  the  people  of  Bohemia  to 
rise  m  a  body  ;  and,  m  consequence  of 
the  treaty  of  Potsdam,  Nov.  3,  by  which 
the  king  of  Prussia  joined  the  Russian 
alliance,  an  army  of  180,000  men — Prus- 
sians,  Saxons  and  Hessians — stood  ready, 
in  case  Napoleon  should  reftise,  on  the 
15th  of  December,  the  mediation  of 
Prussia,  ac^rding  to  the  treaty  of  Lune- 
ville,  to  invade  France,  and  to  break 
through  Napoleon's  line  upon  the  Dan- 
ube ;  while  an  army  of  80,0(iO  men — Prus- 
sians, Russians  (under  Tolstoi],  Swedes, 
Hanoverians  and  English — in  Upper  Gei^ 
many,  threatened  the  fixmtiers  of  the 
Netherlands*  In  Italy,  too,  the  landing 
of  the  English  and  Rusnans  mif^ht  effect 
an  important  diversion.  In  spite  of  all 
these  resources,  Austria  asked  for  peace. 
December  3,  prince  John  von  Liechten- 
stein appeared  at  Napoleon's  head-quar- 
ters, and,  on  the  4th,  the  emperor  Francis 
himself  had  a  two  hours'  interview  with 
him  at  the  French  outposts,  not  fkr  from 
the  village  of  Nasedlowicz,  near  a  mill  at 
SaroflchStz,  where  the  two  mon^rchs 
made  a  truce,  and  hud  the  foundation  of 
a  peace.  Napoleon's  adjutant,  general 
Savaiy,  accompanied  the  German  em- 
peror back  to  bis  head-quarters,  to  learn 
whether  Alexander  would  accede  to  the 
treaty.  The  Russian  accounts  say  that 
the  emperor  would  not  allow  him  to  come 
into  his  presence ;  but  the  French  bulle- 
tins give  a  circumstantial  account  of  his 
audience,  which  is  also  mentioned  by  the 
Austrian  general  von  Stutterheim,  the 
author  of  JfaUriavx  pour  strvir  h  VHist. 
de  la  BataQle  tP^ustertUz  (1806,  with 
notes  by  u  French  officer,  oM  to  have 
been  dictated  by  Napoleon).  Prince  Ber- 
Chier  and  prince  von  Liechtenstein  cob- 
chided,  on  the  6th,  a  truce,  tu^cording  to 
the  tem^  of  which  the  French  army  was 
to  hold  the  Austrian  cirole,  Venice,  a  part 
of  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  and  Presbuiv ; 
the  Russian  army  was  to  evacuate  the 
territories  of  the  emperor  of  Austria;  no 
levy  vras  to  be  made  in  Bohemia  or 
Hungary,  and  no  foreign  army  was  to 
enter  the  states  of  the  house  of  Austria. 
Qn  the  7th,  Nq)oleon  imposed  upon  the 
countries  held  by  his  troops  a  tax  of  a 
hundred  millions  of  francs.  -  Alexander, 
according  to  the  wishes  of  the  emperor  of 
Austria,  drew  off  his  army,  though  he 
would  not  accede  to  the  treaty,  but  placed 
his  troops  in  Silesia  and  Lower  Saxony, 


at  the  disposal  of  the  king  of  PniSBia. 
Mareh  4,  1806,  his  troops  in  Dalmatia 
took  possession  of  Cattaro  (q.  v.),  which 
had  been  given  up  by  Austria  to  France. 
The  truce  of  A.  parafyzed  the  strengtii 
of  the  Austrian  monarchy,  and  broke  its. 
former  alliances,  so  that  the  PndeisB 
minister,  count  von  Haugwitz  (who  had 
come  to  Vienua,  in  November,  duit  he 
might  act  as  mediator  on  the  l$th  Dec, 
but  had  been  anticipated  by  Napoleon), 
finding,  in  the  altered  state  of  affiurs,  that 
he  must  either  declare  open  vrar  airainst 
the  French  emperor,  or  make  an  aluance 
vrith  Mm,  concluded,  Dec.  15,  in  oppo- 
ation  to  his  instructions,  the  treaty  ny 
which  Prussia  exchanged  the  alliance  of 
Russia  for  that  of  France.  (See  Lue- 
chesini  0n4he  Ckmftderaiion  of  the  Bkme, 
L  348,  and  Sch^U^s  TraiUs  St  Paixy  viiL 
27.)  Austria  afterwards  subscribed,  Dec 
^  the  har4  conditions  of  the  peace  of 
Pre8burg[ (q.  v.),  by  which  she  not  only  gave 
up  a  territory  of  24,200  square  miles,  with 
3,785^000  inhabitants,  and  a  revenue  of 
13,610,000  florins,  but  lost  her  alliance  with 
Switzerland  and  Italy,  and  her  influence 
intheCtermanenqiire.  Thus  Napoleon^ 
Superiority  was  established  in  Itahf,  tb* 
dependence  of  the  princes  of  Lower  Ger- 
many upon  France  coiU!inned,  and  Prw 
sia  drawn  from  its  system  of  neutrality. 
Austin,  Su  (See  Jhtgusiiiu) 
AusTKAJL  OcKAif.  (»M  Sovih  Sca  and 
KruseruUm,) 

AI7STRAI.IA.  (TheEngli^geograpfaens 
make  two  divisions  ofthe  islands  mention- 
ed in  thid  article:  1.  Australasia  or  Ausci»- 
lia ;  those  lying  around  New  Holland,  firem 
Ion.  96°  to  18^  E.,  and  lat  3»N.  to  50P& 
2.  Polynesia,  Iving  N.  of  Australasia)  and 
£.  of  the  Philippmes,  from  Ion.  170^  to 
230°  E.,  and  hit  35°  N.  to  50°  a  Wo 
have  retained  the  term  AitHrMiy  in  the 
more  comprehenfflve  sense  in  which  it  is 
used  in  Germany,  it  being  a  v^ord  of  in- 
definite siffnification.)  This  is  the  fiftti 
division  of  the  globe,  at  first  called  SimA- 
em  bidHoy  and,  on  account  of  the  multi- 
tude of  iedands  of  which  it  consists,  Pobf- 
nuioy  Of  the  hkmdworid.  Ithas  its  name 
fi^m  its  southern  position  with  regard  to 
the  <rfd  worid.  Tnis  portion  ofthe  globe 
began  to  be  discovered  after  America  and 
the  South  seas  were  known  to  the  Euro- 
peans. Magellan,  who  first  undertook  a 
voyage  round  the  world,  had  promised 
the  ^Muiish  monareh,  into  whose  servieo 
he  entered  when  he  left  the  Portuguese^ 
that  he  would  arrive  at  the  Moluccas  bj 
sailing  westward.  On  this  voyaee,  he 
discovered,  March  6, 1521,  the  Ladbone^ 
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or  Mariana  idanda,  a  group  which  consti- 
tutea  a  part  of  A.  Magellan  must,  there- 
fore, be  regeunded  as  the  first  discoverer  of 
this  pcHTtion  of  the  globe,  and  opened  the 
way  for  the  subsequent  discoveries  in  this 
quarter.  300  years  elapsed  before  all  the 
islands,  Which  now  pass  under  the  name 
of  A^  were  known  to  Europeans.  After 
MageHan,  the  Spanish  navigators  contin- 
ued the  process  of  discoveiy  in  this  part 
of  the  worid,  particulariy  Alvaro  de  Men- 
dana,  who,  in  the  kst  part  of  the  16th 
centuiy,  discovered  the  Solomon  islands 
and  the  Marquesas,  and  passed  dirough 
the  Society  and  Friendly  islands  without 
seeing  them.  Fernandez  de  Quiros,  who 
had  accompanied  him  on  his  third  voy^ 
age,  took  a  southeriy  direction,  and  hit 
upon  the  put  of  the  South  sea  which 
contains  me  most  islands.  He  made 
known  to  the  worid  the  Society  islands 
and  Terra  del  Esfnritu  Santo.  In  the 
17th  century,  the  Dutch  began  to  explore 
this  part  of  the  ocean,  and,  besides  several 
small  islands,  discovered  the  largest  island 
of  A.,  New  HoUand,  which  received  its 
name  fix>m  them^  although  there  is  some 
reason  for  supposing  that  it  had  been  vie^ 
ited  by  the-  Fortuguese  a.  hundred  years 
earlier;  but  their  mscoveries  seem  to  have 
been  concealed  by  their  eovenunent,  and 
afterwards  forgotten.  The  coasts  of  New 
Holland,  e.  g.  EdePs  Land,  Nuyt's  I^and, 
De  Witt's  Land,  retain  the  names  of  the 
Dutch  discoverers.  Tasman,  a  Dutchman, 
and  Dampier,  an  Englishman,  continued 
the  discoveries.  In  tSe  middle  of  the  18th 
eentury, the  Englishmen  Byron,Walli8  and 
Carteret,  and  the  Frenchman  Bougainville 
exerted  themselves  to  extend  the  knowl- 
edge of  A.  But  James  Cook  (q.  v.),  who 
circumnaviffated  the  world  firom  1758  to 
1779,  contr3>uted  most  to  the  more  accu- 
rate examination  of  this  portion  of  the 
globe,  corrected  the  knowledge  of  Euro- 
peans with  regard  to  the  islands  already 
known,  again  ^scov^red  islands  before 
seen,  and  was  the  original  discoverer  of 
New  Caledonia  and  tli^  Sandwich  istands. 
After  the  time  of  Cook,  both  the  French 
and  Enfflish  exerted  themselves  to  give 
the  worid  a  better  acc|uaintance  with  A. 
Among  the  later  navigatois,  Entrecas- 
teauX,  Grant,  La  Peyrouse,  Baudin,  Flin- 
ders, Krusenstem  and  Kotzebue  have 
added  to  our  knowledge  of  A.  There 
are,  doubtless,  many  islands  still  in  these 
aeas,  which  no  European  has  seen,  and 
of  those  known,  only  the  coasts  have  yet 
been  explored.  The  South  sea  and  the 
Pacific  ocean,  between  the  eastern  shora 
of  Asia  and  the  western  shcoe  of  Amer- 


ica, contains  all  the  islands  of  A.  which 
occupy  a  space  of  130^  in  length,  and  85^ 
in  breadth,  as  they  extend  from  50^  S.  to 
dS^"  N.  la^  ^nd  Srom  OS''  to  230^  £.  Ion. 
The  superficial  contents  are  estimated  at 
about  3,500,000  square  miles;  of  which 
New  Holland  alone  is  almost  eoual  in 
size  to  Europe.— We  ma^  regard  all  these 
islands  as  continuous  chams  of  mountains, 
which  rise  fix>m  the  sea,  and,  running  in 
a  direction  fit>m  N.  to  S.  £.,  in  a  double 
row,  Uke  hills  and  promontories,  surround 
New  Holland.  The  line  nearest  the  main 
land  of  New  Holland  begins  with  New 
Guinea,  and  ends  with  New  Zealand ; 
the  second  line  begins  at  the  Ladrones, 
and  passes  on  to  Navigator's  islands  and 
the  Friendly  islands,  whence  it  takes  a 
direction  fiom  the  west  towards  the  east. 
From  these  almott  contiiiuous  rows  of 
islands  the  Sandwich  islands  are  wholly 
separated. — ^The  soil  of  A.  is  firuitful,  es- 
pecially in  the  islands  of  the  tonid  zone. 
Plants  transported  hither  from  Europe 
flourish.  Some  of  the  islands  are  low 
and  flat';  others  have  steep,  rocky  shores, 
and  are  filled  with  mountains,  some  com- 
posed of  primitive  rocks,  others  of  flotz 
and  basalt  The  highest  known  are  the 
Bfauna  Roa,  in  the  Sandwich  islands,  and 
Peak  Egmont,  in  New  Zealand,  the  height 
of  which  amounts  to  14,000  feet  Sev- 
eral of  these  islands  are  of  volcanic  origin : 
others  are  raised  fixnn  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  by  successive  layers  of  coral,  or  car^ 
ried  to  thehr  present  height  by  accumula- 
tions of  the  same  substance  on  the  origi- 
nal rocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep,  l^e 
coral  formations  extend  to  a  distance  from 
their  coasts,  and  constitute  ree&,  so  that 
it  is  dangerous  to  approach  them.  The 
mountains  of  A.  have  not  yet  been'ex- 

?k>red,  and  their  structure  investigated. 
*he  shores  of  New  Holland,  New  CKiinea 
and  New  Zealand,  and  the  mountains  in 
their  vicinity,  have  been  examined  by 
naturalists  but  slightly.  The  residence 
of  Europeans  in  the  other  islands,  also, 
has  been  too  shc^rt  to  allow  them  to  make 
accurate  observations.  In  later  times,  the 
English  have  made  an  attempt  to  pass 
firom  ^  eastern  coast  of  New  Holland, 
where  their  colonies  are  situated,  to 
the  interior.  The  mountains  extending 
fiom  north  to  south,  on  the  west  of  these 
colonies,  called  the  Blue  hiUs,  consist  of 
steep  crags,  fearfUl  precipices,  and  ranses 
of  heights  of  successively  increasing  ele- 
vation, which  made  all  eariy  attempts  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  interior  of 
no  avail.  At  length,  Nov.  3,  1813,  Mr. 
Evans,  an  Englirfmian,  succeeded  in  as* 
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chiding  theiDi  and,  in  1815,  a  road  was 
completed  over  them.    On  the  whole, 
naturaluts  have  only  penetrated  into  the 
interior  about  140  miles  fit>m  the  eastern 
shore,  though  the  distance  to  the  western 
Bhore  is  more  than  2700  miles.    There  is 
a  remarkable  want  of  large  streams  in 
this  portion  of  the  world,  though  the  i^ 
ands  in  general  are  not  deficient  in  wat^n 
The  rivers  of  New  Holland  are  small 
arms  of  the  sea,  which  extend  fiir  into 
the  interior,  retain  the  sakneas  of  the 
ocean,  experience  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  tide,  and  receive  some  insigniiicant 
streams  on  the  coast.    The  largest  river 
of  New  Holland  is  the  Hawk^ury,  in 
Broken  Bay,  which  is  navigable  for  the 
laraest  ships  46  miles  up  the  country,  and 
is  J^  rods  wide.    Beyond  the  Blue  hills, 
die  river  Macquarie  has  been  discovered, 
which  is  lost,  with  other  rivers,  ia  the 
morasses.    New  Holland  probdi>ly  con* 
tains,  according  to  the  account  of  Oxley, 
a  lar^  lake  in  the  interior,  similar  to  the 
Caspian,  into  which  the  rivers  flow.    The 
climate  of  A.,  as  it  lies  pardy  in  the  south- 
em  temperate  zone,  and  partly  in  the 
torrid,  is  in  some  paits  warm,  though  the 
heat  is  generally  less  oppressive  than  in 
the  same  latitudes  in  Asia  and  Afiica. 
In  other  parts,  it  is  temperate,  mild  and 
healthy.     Those  countnes  of  A.  vidiich 
lie  in  Uie  southern  herai^here  are  colder 
thaa  those  in  the  northern.    The  produc- 
tions are,  in  part,  the  same  with  those  of 
other  countries  of  the  same  latitude ;  in 
part,  peculiar  to  itself:  for  instance,  biids 
without  wings,  having  hair  instead  of 
feathers;  quadrupeds  with  the  bea^of 
birds,  white  eagles,  &c    The  manunalia 
and  beasts  of  prey  are  few.    The  principal 
mammalia  are  the  kangaroo,  weighmg 
fiom  100  to  150  pounds;  the  wombat 
(both  of  which  have  a  pouch  under  the 
belly,  a  characteristic  bdonffinff  to  many 
of  the  quadrupeds  of  New  HoHand) ;  the 
omithoiynchus,  perhaps  the  most  singular 
animal  in  the  world,  to  which  nature  has 
ffiven  the  body  of  a  quadruped,  and  the 
bead,  or,  at  least,  the  beak  or  a  bird ;  the 
dasyure,  the  dingo,  or  New  Holland  dog, 
the  New  Holland  flying-squiirel,  several 
species  of  opossum^  the  kangaroo  rat, 
hogs,  dogs,  rats,  batt,  whales,  sea-bears, 
sea-lions  and  sea-elephants.    Horses,  ox- 
en, sheep  and  goats  were  introduced  there 
by  Europeans.    Among  the  Inrds  which 
are  distinguislied  for  the  splendor  of  their 
colors  and  variety  of  their  plumage,  are 
several  kinds  of  parrots  and  birds  of  para- 
dise ;  the  New  Holland  cassiowary,  which 
weighs  70  pounds,  and  sutpaases  the  East 


Indian  birds  in  sise  and  in  the  beanqr  of 
its  phmiace;  the  splendid  maniura,  rs- 
manable  tor  the  cleiraiice  of  its  tail;  and 
the  black  swan.     llierB  are  also  hens, 
doves  and  ducks.    The  coasts  are  weU 
stocked  with  fish,  of  which  there  are  sev- 
eral kinds  peculiar  to  them.    The  vari-^ 
eties  of  insects  and  shell-fish  are  Yery 
great     The  richness  of  the  veretabie 
kingdom  is  still  greater:  in  New  Holland 
alone,  1000  new  plants  have  been  discov- 
ered.   The  smaller  islands  are  still  richer 
than   New  Holland  in  esculent  j^antsL 
Among  these  are  the  saao,  areca,  cocoa 
and  ei^alyptus  trees,  which  attain  a  height 
of  160  feet,  and  a  circumference  of  30  feet ; 
the  cajaputi,  gum-tree,  bread-fiiiit,  gua- 
vas,  bimanas,  rotang ;  casuarina,  or  club- 
trees,  of  which  the  natives  make  the  most 
dtirable  weapons  and  fmrniture^  paper- 
mutbenr-tre^  from  the  finest  bark  of 
which  cloth  is  manufactured  ;  lemons,  or- 
tUBges,  figs,  sugar-cane,  betel-pepper,  and 
another  kind  of  pepper,  of  which  an  in- 
toxicating drink,  called  oini,  is  made ;  cot- 
ton-trees ;  New  Zealand  flax,  which  forms 
an  excellent  cord^  yams,  arum.    These 
form  the  principal  artici^  of  africultin« 
in  the  Sandwich  islands.    The  Europeans 
have  introduced  European  plants,  grains, 
and  garden-fruits,  almonds,  pomegranates, 
tobacco,  hemp,  flax,  hops,  &c.    In  the 
mineral  kingdom,  though  titde  examina- 
tion has  b^  giv^n  to  it,  there  have  been 
found  reaper  and  iron  ore,  granite,  por- 
phyry, basalt,  chalcedony,  agate,  jade,  or 
oriental  kidney-stone,  marble,  lime,  rock- 
salt,  &c.     A.  is  very  thinly  inhabited. 
There  are,  on  an  average,  about  two  in- 
habitants to  a  square  mile,  as  the  wMe 
number  is  estinrated  at  only  1,700,0001 
They  consist,  principally,  of  two  disdnct 
classes ;  one  of  Negroc^  called  Papuag, 
and  one  somewhat  diflerent   Gram  the 
Europeans  in  appearance,  and  belonging 
to  the  Malay  race.    From  the  union  of 
the  two  principal  varieties  several  mter- 
mediate  ones  arise.    The  Papuas  inhabit 
New  HoUand,  New  Gtiinea,  Louisiade, 
the  Solomon  islands,  New  Hebrides,  New 
Britain  and  New  Caledonia ;  and,  in  New 
Holland  partictUariy,  they  have  projecting 
lips  and  woolly  hflir,  like  all  other  Ne- 
groes, fixmi  whom  they  are  dtstinguisbed 
by  very  thin,  lean  arms  and  legs.    Tliis 
race,  in  cultivation,  is  fiu*  below  the  other 
race,  the  Malavs,  especially  in  New  Hol- 
land, where  they  have  very  disgusting 
and  ape-like  features,  stand  on  the  fowest 
step  of  bodily  and  mental  improvement, 
and  Hve  in  a  savage  state,  without  laws 
and  without  religion.  Their  great  moutha, 
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wd  thick,  projecting  Ups^  uic  out  some- 
what like  a  snout,  and  tLeir  4Htle,  flat 
noses  are  lost  behind  Xbem,  Their  deep- 
sunk  eyes  betray  a  rude  and  mslieious 
sphit,  and  sonwtiroes,  though  rarely,  » 
stupid  good  humor.  They  are  naked,  or 
slightly  clothed  in  the  skins  of  beasts,  live 
on  fiah,  or  the  fitiits  of  trees,  or  on  the 
ileshof  the  kangaroos,  which  they  find  no^ 
difficult  in  catching,  and  devour  every 
thing  almost  raw ;  the^  hardly  puU  tfaie 
featnere.fiom  birds  before  they  consume 
them.  The  inhabitants  of  New  Caledo- 
nia and  the  New* Hebrides,  who  are  also 
regarded  as  Papuas,  eat  the  flesh  of  their 
enemied,  when  they  have  killed  tbenit 
though  they  have  flelds  covered  virith 
banainas,  yams  and  aruoL.  The  pure  Ma^ 
lay  race,  who  inhabft  the  Australian  isl- 
ands,^, e.  the  Friendly,  Society  and 
Sandwich  islands,— ^are  distinguished  for 
the  most  beautifbl  and  regular  Ibrma  of 
which  humanity  is  capaMe.  Their  com- 
plexion is  sometimes  not  daiker  than  that 
of  the  Spaniards  and  Italians,  and  some 
of  the  women  are  as  white  as  the  most 
beautiful  Europeans.  In  general,  these 
isknders  seem  to  be  good-natured^  socia- 
ble, gentle,  happy  and  g^.  TravellOTS, 
however,  agree  in  this,  that  they  have  a* 
strong  jMTOpensity  to  steal,  and  give  up 
their  wives  and  daughters  to  the  Euro- 
peans without  restraint  Among  some  of 
them,  the  shocking  custom  of  eating  hu- 
man flecdv  and  oflSring  human  sacimces, 
still  prevails.  They  live  in  viUa^jes,  where 
there  are  even  some  public  buikltngs  to 
be  found.  They  noake  boats  omam^ited 
with  carved  work,  tools,  furniture^  and 
weapons  of  stone  and  wood,  which,  con^ 
eadering  their  means,  are  very  remarkable. 
They  make  nets,  baskets,  cords,  very  fine 
mats,  and  cloth  for  their  dress,  which  they 
know  how  to  dye  exquisitely.  They  carry 
on  a  sort  of  agriculture,  which  connats 
principally  in  the  cultivation  of  arum, 
yams  and  potatoes,  and  hve  in  a  civil 
union,  of  wnich  the  foundation  is  a  sort 
<^  feudal  system.  They  worship  a  su- 
preme and  inferior  gods ;  they  have  priest» 
nnd  sacrifices,  and  entertain  hopes  of  sen- 
sor indulgences  in  another  hie.  Their 
fhcrmSf  or  buildings  for  the  dead,  are 
commonly  places  where  the  worship  of 
their  gods  is  performed.  English  and 
American  missionaries  have  qra^ead  the 
Christian  religion  in  the  Society  and 
Sandwich  islands.  Among  all  these  isl- 
anders, the  inhabitants  of  the  Sandwich 
islands  have  made  the  greatest  progress, 
tJntMigh  their  acquaintance  vritb  the  Eu- 
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ropeans.  Besides  these  tmginal  inhabit- 
ants of  A.,  there  are  also  some  Europeans ; 
a  few  in  the  Sandwich  islands,  tipwards 
of  50,000  in  the  colony  establkhed  l^  the 
English  on  the  eastern  shore  of  New 
Houand,  and  a  less  number  in  Van  Die- 
men's  Land.  In  1834,  Great  Britain  took 
possession  of  att  the  islands  and  tracts  of 
land  in  A.,  lyhig  between  IIP  E.  and 
153^  W.  loD.,  besides  Apsley  and  Clar- 
ence straits,  and  port  Essington,  on  the 
peninsula  of  Coburg.  The  principal  parts 
of  A.,  besides  several  smaller  islands  lying 
separately,  are  New  HoUand,  Van  Die- 
men^  Land,  New  Guinea,  the  Admiral- 
ty islands,  New  Britain,  Solomon  isles. 
Queen  Charidtte's  islands,  or  the  archie 
pelago  of  Santa  Cruz,  New  Hebrides,  or 
Terra  del  Santo  Esphritd,  New  Caledonia, 
New  Zealand,  the  Pelew,  Caroline  or 
New  Philiiqnne  islands,  Marian  or  La* 
drone,  Monteverdos,  Mulgrave,  Fisher, 
Friendly,  Bligh's,  Navigator's,  Society, 
Marquesas,  Washington's  afid  Sandwich 
islands.  (See  King^s  Survey*cfih€  Coaats 
qfAudn^  London,  1827,  and  Cunning- 
ham'b  TVw  Yean  tti  Mw  So^dh  Wcdta, 
dd  edit.,  London,  1838) ;  alaoi,  StaHsHcal 
AceowU  of  the  BnIM  SdUemenU  in  Aus- 
trfdatia,  ^c,  3d  ed.,  London,  1825,2  vols.) 
A0STIUA  {in  German,  (Eafmehf  i.  e. 
East-emphre.)  Thk  stato  is  a  mon- 
archy, vrith  a  popidation  conmsed  of 
Germans,  Sclavonians,  Magyara  ^y  which 
name  the  Hungarians  c2u  themselves) 
and  Italians*  Its  cradle  was  the  territory 
below  the  Ens.  In  the  time  of  Charie- 
magne,  about  800,  the  margraviate  of 
A;  vna  formed  by  a  body  of  militia, 
which  protected  the  south-east  of  Ger* 
many  fi^m  the  incursions  of  the  Asiatic 
tribes.  In  1156,  it  was  united  vrith  the 
territory  above  the  Ens,  and  made  a 
dtichy.  In  1262,  the  state  began  to  in- 
crease under  the  dominion  of  the  house 
of  Hapsburg.  (q.  v.)  This  dynas^  soon 
added  seve^d  new  territories,  which  af- 
terwards formed  the  Austrian  circle,  and, 
in  1438,  obtained  the  electoral  crown  of 
the  German  emperors.  In  1453,  A.  was 
raised  to  an  archduchy,  and,  having  ac- 
quired -Bohemia  and  Hungary  in  1526, 
vrith  the  consent  of  the  mhabitants,  it«t- 
tabied  the  rank  of  a  European  monarchy. 
The  Lorraine  bnmeb  of  the  house  of 
Austria  maintained  this  rank  at  the 
peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  sianed  in  the 
year  1748.  They  eonfirmed  the  union 
of  then*  territories  by  elevaidng  the  mon- 
archy, m  1804,  to  a  hereditary  empire, 
and  established  its  dignity   as  oae  of 
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tbe  chief  powers  in  Europe,  before, 
dunng  and  after  the  congreai  of  Vieima, 
m  1815. 

JhusUtU  lEthnf  of  the  CowUry  m  (h$ 
year  96S.^-After  the.  Robmuis  had  van^ 
quiahed  the    Noncans,  A.  D.  33,  and 
gained  poaooanion  of  tlie  Danube,  the* 
cotintrr  north  of  the  Danube,  extending 
to  the  borders  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia, 
belon|ed  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Mareo- 
manm  and  Quadi ;  a  part  Of  Lower  Aus- 
tria and  0tiria,  nfiih  Vienna  (Vindobona), 
a  munic^  city  of  the  Romsn  empire, 
belonged  to  Upper  Pannenia ;  the  rest  of 
the  country,  with  Gaiinthia  and  a  part  of 
Camioh^  formed  a  povtiwi  of  Noricum* 
G/^rz  belonged  lo  ihe^  Roiiian  province 
offllyricumtandl^rroltoIUistia.  Then 
limits  became  conmsed  by  tlie  inruptioos 
of  the  barbarians.    The  Boii,  Vandals, 
Heruli,  Rupi,  Qoths,  Htms,  Lombards, 
and  Avars,  m  tbe  course  of  the  5th  and 
6th  centuries,  soeoessively  occumed  the 
country.    But  after  the  year  5W,  when 
the  Lombards  had  estabUshed  their  power 
in  Utoer  Italy,  the  river  Ens  fiMmed  the 
bounoary  line  between  the  German  tribe 
of  Bttuvarii,  the  proprietors  of  die  tferii'- 
tonr  above  the  Eos,  and  the  Avars,  who 
had  removed  from  the  East  to  the  banks 
of  that  stream.    In  611,  the  Wendi,  a 
Sclavonic  tribe,  appeared  on  the  MuiTt 
Drave^  and  SaVe.    In  786,  the  duchy  of 
Bavaria  was  diasolved,  and  the  Avars 
passed  over  the  Ens,  and  invaded  tiie 
counties  of  the  Franks  in  the  Ovarian 
territory.    In  791,  Cliariemagne  forced 
tfaem  to  retire  to  the  Raab,  and  united  the 
temtory  eztendmff  from  the  Ens  to  the 
junction  of  the  Saab  with  the  Danube 
(the  territory  below  the  Ens)  with  Ger- 
many, 4mder  die  name  of  Aoarioy   or 
JButem  Moarehkt  (MwrMa  OrimtaUs),  or 
Austria';  and,  in  the  10th  century  (m  a 
document  of  Otho  III,  906),  it  was  called 
CMrriMj  or  (Eitraehf  tbe  German  name 
forAuiiria.    Many  colonists,  particularly 
from  Bavaria,  v^ere  sent  by  Ghniemagne 
into  the  new  province,  and  a  nuvgreve 
was  appointed  to  admimstto  the  govern-^ 
nent.    The  archbishop  of  Sahdnirg  Was 
attheheadofecclesiasiicalaftBirB. .  After 
its  aeparation  from  Verdun,  in  643,  Ava^ 
ria  formed  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
German  emphe.     On  the   invasion  of 
Germaiiy  by  the  Hungarians,  in   9O0L 
Avaria  (elk  into  their  hands,  and  was  held 
by  them  till  dSS,  when  the  eo^ror  Otho 
I,  in  consequence  of  the  victory  of  Augs- 
bura,  reunited  a  great  part  of  thjs  province 
to  the  enqiire.    By  the  power  and  ad- 


dress of  its  marj^raves.  the.  whole  country 
was  joined  affam  with  Germany,  and,  in 
1043i  under  the  empennr  Uemy  III,  sod 
the  margrave  Albert  I  (the 'Victorious)^ 
its  limits  were  extended  to  the  Leytha. 

Austria  wuier  tht  Ihun  qf  Bamiberg^  till 
1282.— From  982  to  1156^  the  margraviate 
of  Austria  was  hereditary  in  the  iiunily  of 
the  cour^ of  Babenbei^  (Bamberg);  the 
successidn,  however,  was  not  regulated 
by  primogeniture,  but  by  the  will  of  the 
emperor.  In  ancient  documents,  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  estates  of  Ausuia  in 
the  year  1096.  After  Heniy  the  Proud 
(dulte  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony)  was  put 
under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  Leopold  V. 
margrave  of  A.,  received  the  duchv  of 
Bavaria,  in  1138,  fi^om  the  emperor  Con- 
rad. But  when  the  maripave  Henry,  son 
of  Leopold^  under  the  title  of  JarSfMnir- 
Gut  ( Yes-80-me-God),  had  again  ceded 
it,,  in  1156,  to  Henry  the  Lion,  the  bound- 
arieaof  A.  were  extended  so  as  to  include 
the  territoiy  above  the  Ens,  and  the 
whole  was  created  a  duchy  with  certain 
privileaea.  Under  this  duke  the  court 
resided  at  Vienna.  Duke  LeopoM  VI, 
the  son  of  Henry,  received  the  duchy  of 
Stiria,  in  1192,  as  a  fief  from  the  emperor 
Henry  VI,  it  having  been  added  to  the 
empue  by  Otho  I,  in  955,  by  his  victoiy 
over  the  Hungarians.  It  was  this  prince 
who  imprisoned  Richard  Cceur  de  lion 
(q.  v.),  king  of  Engkmd.  Duke  Leopold 
Vll,  the  youngest  son  of.  the  former, 
elected  a  palace  within  tbe  city  of  Vien- 
na, which  is  still  occupi^  by  the 'Austrian 
monarcha,  under  the  name  of  the  old 
eastie.  Leooold  VII,  called  the  Glorious^ 
establiaheid  tne  ho^ital  of  the  Holy  Croai^ 
made  Vienna,,  which  had  adop^  a  mu- 
nicipal constitution  in  1198,  a  staple-town, 
ajfd  gcanted  30,000  marks  of  silver  for  the 
promotion  of  trade  and  commerce.  In 
1229,  he  purchased  a  part  of  Camiola,  from 
the  ecclesiastical  principalis  of  Freisin- 
gen,  ft>r  1650  marks,  and  left  the  countiy 
m  a  flourishing  condition  to  the  youngest 
of  his  three  sons,  Frederic  II,  ^umamed 
the  fFqrrior.  In  1236,  this  prince  was  put 
under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  on  account 
of  his  joining  the  alliance  of  the  cities  of 
Lombardy  against  the  em^ror  Frederic 
II ;  and  Otho,  duke  of  Bavaria,  seized  upon 
his  territ(N7  above  the  Ens  as  ftur  as  Lintz. 
The  rest  of  the  countiy  yrm  granted,  asa 
^eiy  by  the  emperor^  to  a  margrave,  and 
Vienna  b0came  an  imperial  ciQr.  During 
the  emperor's  campaign  in  Italy,  duke 
Frederic  recovered  the  princ^  part  of 
his  lands,  and  his  rights  were  confirmed 
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by  the  emperor,  at  Verotm,  1345.  -  The 
rights  of  Vienna,  as  an  imperiel  city,  were 
abolishes},  and  Frederic  was  to  be  called 
kingf  as  sorereign  of  Austria  and  Sthria; 
but  all  his  expectations  of  empire  were 
disappointed  by  his  death,  m  the  battle  of 
Leytha  against  Bela  IV,  king  of  Hnnga'- 
ry,  July  15, 1246,  in  the  S5th  year  of  tea 
age.    Thus  the  idiOe  hne  of  the  house  of 
lUunberg  became  ezthict. — ^The  period 
from  1246  to  1282  is  styled  the  Aiatritm 
ifUerregnum.    The  emperor  Frederic  II 
declared  Austria  and  Stiria  a  vacant  fie^ 
the  hereditary  property  of  the  German 
emperors,  and  eent  a  governor  tp  Yi^oma^ 
the  privileges  of  which,  as  an  imperial 
city,  were  once  more  renewed.    But  the 
female  relations  of  the  deceased  duke 
Frederic,  his  sister  Bbraaret  (widow  pf 
the  emperor  Hemy  VI^  and  his  nieee 
Gertrude,  by  the  persuasion  of  pope  In- 
nocettt  IV,  m  124e,  laid  claim  to  ttie  in- 
heritance of  their  brother.    The  margrave 
Hermann,  with  the  aid  of  the  pope  and  a 
strotag  paorty,  made  himself  master  of  Vi- 
enna, and  of  several  Austrian  citiee.    In 
dtiria,  he  was  opposed  by  the  governor, 
MeiQhard,  count  of  66rz.    But  Hermann 
died  in  1250,  and  his  son  Frederic,  who 
vras  afterwards  beheaded,  in  1268^  at /Na- 
ples, wiUi  Conradin  of  Suabia,  was  then 
only  a  year  (^    The  wh<^e  country  was 
^Bstracted  by  various  parties,  and  the  em^ 
peror  Conrad  IV  was  prevented,  by  dis- 
putes wi&  hb  neighbors,  from  tuminff  his 
attentionto  A«   In  1251,  tiie  stales  of  Aus- 
tria and  Stiria  determined  to  appoint  one 
of  the  sons  of  ^  second  sister  of  Frede- 
ric the  Wamor,  Constantia  (widow  of  the 
margrave  Henry  the  Illustrious),  to  the 
office  of  duke»    Their  depdties  were  on 
the  W9^  to  Misnia,  when  tney  were  per^ 
suaded  by  king  Wensealaus,  on  their  eh- 
tiance  into  Prague,  to  declare  his  son 
Qttocar  duke  of  Austria  9sad  Stiria,  who 
made  every  effort  to  support  his  appoim- 
voNity  by  arms,  money,  and  especkuy  by 
his  marriage  with  the  ompi'eso  widow, 
Margaret    Ottocar  wrested  Stiria  fiom 
Bela^  kinff  of  HungaiT,  by  hie  victoxr  of 
July,  1260,  hi  the  Maicbfield ;  and,  in 
12^,  forced  the  entpenMr  Richard  to  in^ 
vest  him  widi  both  auchiesi    Soota  after, 
hf  the  will  of  his  uncle  IHrich,  the  last 
duke  <^  Carintlua  and  Friuli  (who  died 
1209),  Ottocar  became  master  of  Carin-t 
this,  a  part  of  Camiob  connected  with  it, 
the  kingdom  of  Istria,  and*a  part  of  Fri- 
u¥.    But  his  arrogance  soon'  caused  his 
£d];    In  1272,  be  reftwed  to  acknowledge 
count   Rodolph  of  Hapsbui|f  emperor, 
and  was  obliged  to  defend  hiiuMlf  against 


his  arms.    Ator  an  unsuccefisftil  war,  he 
vraa  forced  U>  cede  all  his  Austrian  poS- 
seastons,  in  Nov.  1276.    In  1277,  he  at- 
tempted to  recover  these  territories,  but, 
in  the  battle  of  the  Marchfield^  Aug* 
26, 1278t  he  was  slaqr,  and  bis  son  Wen- 
cealauB  was  obliged  to  renounce  all  clahn 
to  them,  in  order  to  preserve  his  heredi-^ 
taiy  estates.    The  emperor  Rodolph  re- 
mained three  years  in  Viemia,  and  then 
appointed  his  eldest  son  pernor.    But, 
having  succeeded  in  gahiing  the  consent 
of  the  electors  of  Saxon^r  and  Brandon* 
bing,  of  the  three  eccleaiasdcal  electors, 
and  of  &e  count-paladne  of  theRhuie,he 
gmnted  tiie  duchies  of  Austria  and  Stiria, 
with  the  province  of  Carinthia,  to  his  two 
sons  Albeit  and  Rodolph,  Dec  27, 1282. 
.  This  brin»  us  to  the  Hutory  of  Austria 
umier  ^  muie  of  Sbp8hurg,^h  lYvm 
1282  to  1526..   Albert  and  Rodolph  trans- 
ferred Carinthia  to  Meinhard,  count  of 
Tyrol,  &tfaer-ln-law  to  Albert    In  1283, 
tliey  concluded  entreaty,  bv  ^ich  Albert 
was  made  sc^  possessor  of  Austria,  Stiria, 
andGamiola.    Vienna,  having  d^ain  re- 
nounced its  privileffee  as  an  imperial  city, 
was  made  the  reaidehce  of  the  coturt,  and 
the  successors  of  Rodolph,  ftom  this  time, 
assumed  wfuM*ia  as  the  fomily  title.    The 
introducdon  of  the  Hapsburg  dynasty  was 
the  foundation  of  the  future  greamess  of 
A.    The  demtic  Albert  was  assailed  by 
Hungary  and  Bavaria,  and,  in  1298^he  won 
the  Koman  crown  in  an  engagement  with 
Adolpbus  of  Nassau.    After  this,  he  nn- 
dertoc^  die  conquest  of  Switzerland ;  biit 
was  assassmated.  May  1,  lt^)08,  at  Rhem- 
feklen,  by  his  nephew.  John  of  Sua- 
ble (see  John  the  PaniMe\  j&om  whom 
he  had  basely  withh^  his  hereditary 
estates.    The  inheritance  of  John  now 
foU  to  ^  five  sons  of  the  murdered  Al- 
bert-7Fre4eric>  sumamed  the  fW,  Leo- 
pold, Henrv,  Albert,^  and  Otho.    They 
were  forced  to  purchase  of  the  emperor 
Hennr  VII  the  investiture  of  their  pater- 
nal estates  (consisting,  in  IdOa,  of  26,^72 
squaie  tnilee),  for  20,000  merits  of  sihrer. 
Under  their  father,  hi  1301,  theniai]pivi- 
ate  c^  SualMa  was  added  to  the  temtories 
of  Austria,  and  the  contest  with  Bavaria 
ended  ib  the  cession  of  Neubeig.    On  the 
contrary,  the  attempt  of  duke  Leopold,  in 
1315,  to  recover  the  forest-towns  of  Swit- 
serbnd,  indiich  had  been  lost  under  Albert, 
wae  frustrated  by  the  vdor  of  the  troops 
of  the  Swiss  confederacy  in  the  battle  of 
Morgarten.  In  1314,  his  brodier  Frederic, 
chosen  emperor  of  Geimany  by  the  elect- 
ors, was  conquered  by  his  riw,  the  em- 
peror Louis  (of  Bavaria),   in  1322,  at 
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MiihldorC  and  was  bis  priaoner,  fi>r  two 
years  aad  a*halC  in  the  castle  of  Traua- 
nitz.  The  diapiite  with  the  house  of 
Luxemberff,  in  Bohemia,  and  with  pope 
John  XXII,  induced  the  emperoiv  in 
1325,  to  libemte  his  captivew  Upon  this» 
the  latter  lewMinced  all  share  in  the  goy* 
ernnient,  and  pledged  himself  to  aurreo- 
der  a\\  the  imperial  domains  which  were 
fiHtill  in  the  poasei^ion  of  A.  But  Lebpokl 
considered  the  agreement  derogatoiy  to 
his  digniw,  and  continued  the  war  against 
Louis,  Frederic,  therefore,  again  surren* 
dered  himself  a  prisoner  in  Munich.  Moy- 
ed  by  his  faithml  adherence  to  his  word, 
Louis  concluded  a  fii^idly  compact  with 
Frederic,  and  made  p^parations  for  th^ 
common  government,  Sept.^  7,  lS25i. 
These  preparations,  however,  were  never 
carried  into  execution ;  fiw  the  agreement 
had  been  concluded  without  the  cotoent 
of  the  electors.  Lemld  died  m  1336, 
and  Henry  of  A. in  1337;  Frederic  also 
died  without  children,  Jan.  13, 1380,  after 
which  his  hrotherp»  Albert  II  and  Otho, 
came  to  a  reconciliation  witb  the  emperor 
I^ouis.  After  the  death  of  their  unde^ 
Henry,  margrave  of  Tjrrol  and  duke  d 
Carinthia{the  fiithei  of  Maigaret  Haul* 
tasch),  they  persuaded  the  empot>r  to 
grant  them  the  investiture  of  Tyrol  and 
Catinthia,in  May,  1335:  they  ceded  T^^ 
rol,  however,  to  John,  kins  of  Bohemia, 
by  the  treaty  of  Oct.  9, 1356,  m  behalf  of 
his  son  John  Henry,  or  rather  <^his  wift^ 
Margaret  Maukasch.  In  1344,  after  the 
death  of  Otho  and  ilia  sons.  Albeit  II, 
called  the  Wiscj  united  aU  his  Austrian 
territories,  which,  by  his  marriage  with 
the  daughter  of  the  last  count  of  Pfirt, 
had  been  augmented  by  the  estates  of  her 
father  in  1334»  and  hv  the  Kyburg  eetatea 
in  Burgundy  in  1336.  Of  the  four  sons 
of  Albert  II  (Rodolph,  Albe«,  Leopold 
and  Frederic],  Rodolph  II  (IV)  completed 
the  cbu«x;h  of  Sl  Stephen's,  and  died  at 
Milan,  in  1365,  without  children,  a  ehoit 
time  after  his  youngest  brother,  Frederic. 
In  1379,  the  two  surviving  brothers  divid- 
ed the  kingdom,  so  that  ^bert  lU  (with 
tlie  queue)  became  masterof  Austria,  and 
cave  the  other  territories  to  his  brother 
Leopold  III,  the  Pious.  Leopold  had 
made  repeated  attempts  to  gain  the  Hape- 
burg  possessions  in  Switzerland.  I)e 
was  killed,  July  9,  1386,  on  the  field  of 
Sempach,  where  he  kiet  the  batUe  in  con- 
sequence of  the  valor  of  Winkelried,  and 
Albert  administered  the  government  of 
the  estates  of  his  brptheps  minor  sons. 
Marsaiet  MauUasch  ceded  Tyrol  to  bun 
on  tae  death  of  Meinhard,  her  only  son, 


who  was  married  to  the  steter  of  Albert 
She  retained  nothing  but  «  few  castles 
and  6000  marits  of  ^Id.  Her  claims  to 
Bavaria,  also,  she  renounced,  in  conader- 
ation  of  receiviiw  SchMQng  and  three 
Ihrrolese  otiee,  lutzbCdil,  BaRenberg  and 
Ku^ein,afld  116,000  ftorinsof gokl.  In 
1365,  Leopokl  HI  had  bought  the  claims 
of  tbeeountof  Feldkirch  lor  36,000  florins; 
for  55,000  florins  Austria  received  Bris- 

SiU  ftom  the  count  of  Ftintenberg,  vrith 
e  dties  of  Neuberg,  Okl  Brisacb,  Kent- 
2»iffen,  and  Billinrei^  The  remainder 
of  Camiola  and  the  Windisch  Mark,  after 
the  ileath  of  the  last  count  of  G6rz,  were 
purchased,  together  with  the  county  of 
Plu^entz,  fiom  the  eari  of  Werdenberg, 
and  the  possteasions  of  the  count  of  Ho- 
henberg,  for  66,000  florins;  and  the  ci^ 
or  Trieste  was  acquired,  in  1380,  by  aid- 
ing in  the  war  between  Himgary  and 
Yenicow  Moreover,  the  two  governments 
of  Upper  and  how&r  Suabia  vr&ee  pledg- 
ed for  40,000  florinsby  the  king  of  Rome, 
Wenoeslaus,  to  duke  LeopokL  The  Aus- 
trian and  Stirian  lines,  fUmded  by  Albeit 
III  and  Leopold  III,  his  brother,  continu- 
ed for78  years.  In  1395,  when  Albert  III 
died,  his  only  son,  Albert  IV,  wns  in  Pal- 
estine. On  his  return,  he  deteimined  to 
take  vengeance  on  Preeophis,  margrave  of 
Moravki,  ft>r  his  hostile  conduct;  fou^  he 
was  poisoned,  in  1404,  at  Znaym.  His 
young  son  and  succeasor,  Albert  V,  was 
dedsred  of  age  m  1410 ;  and,  being  the 
son-in-law  of  the  emperor  Sigismund,  ho 
imited  the  crowns  of  Hungary  and  Bohe- 
mia in  1437,  and  connectied  them  with 
that  of  Germany  in  1438.  But  in'the  fol- 
lowing year  the  young  prince  died.  His 
posthumous  son,  Lai&laus,  was  the  last 
of  the  Austrian  line  of  Albert,  and  its  pos^ 
sessions  devolved  on  the  Sdrian  hne,  1457. 
Frem  this  time,  the  house  of  Austria  has 
iunusbed  an  unbroken  sueoession  of  Ger- 
man emperoTB.  Hungarv  and  Bohemia 
were  lost  for  a  time  1^  dbe  death  of  Al- 
bert Y,  and,  after  the  nnhnqipy  contests 
with  Uie.  Swiss,  tinder  Frederic  III,  the 
remains  of  the  Hapsburg  estates  in  Switz- 
erland. But  several  territories  were  gain- 
ed ;  ai|d,  to  increase  the  tieoAg.  splendor 
of  the  family,  the  emperor  conrarred  upon 
the  country  the  rank  of  an  archduchy. 
The  dispute  which  broke  out  between 
Frederic  and  his  brothers  Albert  and 
SigisoMmd,  relating  to  the  division  of 
their  paternal  inheritance,  ended  with  the 
death  of  Albert,  in  December,  1464.  In 
the  course  of  the  troubles  "v/hkh  resulted 
fipom  this  cruMrrel,  the  emperor  was  be- 
sieged in  the  dtadd  of  Vienna  by  the 
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chizenB,  who  &Y<»«d  the  cause  of  the 
murdered  prince.  Si^muDd  now  suc- 
ceeded to  his  portion  of  the  estate  of  La- 
dislous,  and  Frederic  became  sole  ruler  ■ 
of  all  Austria.  Ilis  son  Maximilian,  by 
his  mairiaffe  with  Maiy,  the  surviving 
dauffhter  of  Charles  the  Bold)  united  the 
Netnerlands  to  the  Austrian  dominions 
But  ItcostMazimiliaii  much  anxiety  and 
toil  to  maintain  his  power  in  this  new 
province,  wluch  he  administered  as  ib» 
guardian  of  his  son  Philip.  His  confine- 
ment at  Briifles,  in  1489,  resulted  in  an 
agreement  vmicb  was  decidedly  fi>r  hi» 
advantage ;  but  he  lost,  at  the  same  time, 
the  duchy  of  Guekkrs*  After  the'  death 
of  his  father,  which  happened  Aug.  19^ 
1493,  he  was  made  emperor  of  CJcormany, 
and  transferred  to  his  son  Philip  the  covv 
emmentoftheNeUieriands.  Maximilian 
I  (see  this  article  and  €9efM|»w)  added  to 
hie  paternal  inheritance  all  Tyrol,  and 
several  other  territories, jparticulariy  some 
belonging  to  Bavaria.  He  also  acquired 
for  his  fiusiily  new  claims  to  Hungary  and' 
Bohemia.  During  his  reign,  Vienna  be- 
came the  peat  metit^lie  of  the  arts  and 
sciei^ces  m  the  German  empire.  The 
roaniage  of  his  s^i  Philip  to  Joanna  of 
8pain  raised  the  tense  of  H«isbui;ff  to 
the  throne  of  Spun  and  the  Iniuee.  But 
Philip  died  in  1506,  la  years  before  his 
father,  and  the  death  of  Maximilian,  which 
happened  Jan.  12, 1519,  was  followed  by 
the  union  of  Spain  and  Austria :  hisgrand- 
son  (the  ddest  son  of  Philip),  Charies  I, 
king  of  Spain  (see  Chcarit^  V\  vraselected 
emperor  of  Germany.  In  the  treaty  of 
Worms,  April  28,  1521,  and  of  Ghent, 
May  7, 1546,  he  ceded  to  his  brother  Fer- 
dinand all  his  hereditary  estates  in  Ger- 
many, and  retained  tot  hunself  the  king- 
dom of  the  Netherlands.  The  house  of 
A.  was  now  the  proprietor  of  a  tract  of 
countiy  in  Europe  comprising  360,230  s^. 
miles.  The  emperor  Charies  V  immedi- 
ate^ increased  the  number  of  provinces 
in  the  Netheiiands  to  17^  and  confirmed 
their  union  with  the  German  states,  which 
had  been  concluded  b^  his  erandfitther, 
under  the  title  of  the  orde  of  BwrgtmAf. 
In  1526,  A.  was  recognised  aS  a  European 
monarchy.— ILiVoin  1526  ^1740.  Fer- 
dinand I,  by  his  marriage  with  Annat  the 
sister  of  XiOuis  II,  king.of  Hunsary,  who 
was  killed  in  1526,  in  the.batUe  of  Mo- 
hacs,  acquired  the  kingdoms  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia,  with  Moravia,  Silesia,  and 
Lusatia,  the  appendages  of  Bohemia^ 
Bohemia  rejoicea  to  hail  Ferdinand  its 
king.  Notwithstanding  the  divided  ojiki- 
ions  of  the  nobles,  and  the. rising  fortune 
41* 


of  his  adversary,  John  von  Zapolya  (see 
Ibmgary\  he  was  raised  to  the  throne  of 
Hxmffitryj  Nov.  26, 1526,  by  die  Hungari- 
an diet,  and  was  crowned,  Nov.  5,  £S27. 
But  Zapolya  reeoi^ted  Amt  assistance  to  die 
sdhan  Sdainan  II,  who  appeared,  in  1529, 
at  die  gates  of  Vienna.  The  capital  was 
rescued  fitmi  ruin  solefy  by  the  prudent 
measmfes  of  the  count  of  ^ahn,  general 
<tf  the  Austrian  amnr,  and  die  imperial 
forces  compelled  Sohman  to  retreat  In 
1535,  a  treaty  was  made,  Irf  which  John 
voB  Zspolya  was  allowed  to  retain  the 
ioyid  title  and  half  of  Hunsaiy,  and  his 
posterity  were  to  be  entitled  to  nothing 
but  Transyhrania.  Bnt,  after  the  death  of 
John,  newdisputes  arose,  in  whicfaSoliman 
was  again  involved,  and  Ferdinand  main- 
tained the  posbesoion  of  Lower  Hungaiy 
oidy  by  paymg  the  Warlike  sultan  the  sum 
of  30,000  ducats  annually.  This  took 
place  in  1562.  Ferdinand  vras  equally 
uttsuccessAil  in  the  duchy-  of  Wimem-, 
b^.  'Hiisprovmoe  had  been  taken  firom 
the  restless  duke  Ulrich  by  the  SuaMan 
confodemcy,  and  sold  to  the  emperor 
Chliries  V;  and,  virhen  his  estates  Were 
dhrkled,  it  fell  to  Ferdinand.  Philiihland- 
gmve  of  H^ese,  the  ftiend  of  duke  Uhick 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  ofiered 
him  by  the  embarrassment  ^  Ferdinand 
in  the  Hungarian  war.  With  the  aid  of 
Ffonce,  he  conquered  Wtaeinberg }  but 
France  ceded  it  again  to  Uhich  m  thei 
treaty  of  Gaden,  in  Bohemia,  concluded 
June  29th.  1534,  on  condition  that  the 
province  should  still  be  a  fief  of  Austria, 
and,  after  die  eaAinedon  of  the  male  line  or 
the  duke,  that  it  should  revert  to  that  coun- 
try. The  remaining  half  of  Bregentz,  the 
coumy  of  Thengenj  and  the  city  of  Con- 
stance, were  insufficient  wholly  to  com- 
pensate these  leases;  neveitheless,  the 
territory  6f  theGerman  line  of  the  house 
of  Adstria  was  estimated  at  114,468 
square  miles.  Ferdinand  received  also 
the  imperial  crown  in  1556,  when  his 
borother  Charles  (aid  by  the  sceptre  for  a 
oowL  He  died  JoIy  25^1564,  widi  the 
fttme  of  an'  able'  pmce,  leaving  3  sons 
ahdlOdauf^iters.  According  to  the  direc- 
tions given  in  his  will,  the  three  brotherr 
divided  the  patrimony  so  that  Maximilian 
II,  the  eldest  son,  who  succeeded  his 
fiither-as  emperor,  obtained  Austria,  Hun^ 
ganrttid  Bohemia;  Ferdinand,  the  Sec- 
ond son>  received  TyrtA  and  Ifither  Aus- 
tria; and  Charles,  the  third,  became! 
masteir  of  Sdria,  Carinthia,  Camiola  and 
05rz.  But,  in  1595,  after  the  death  of . 
the  arohduke  Ferdinand,  the  husband  of 
Philippine  Welser,the  Mt  maid  of  Augs- 
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buigf  his  sons  Andrew  (catdkial  and  bi^- 
op  of  CoDptanee  and  BxixeD,aiid  ffeverDor 
of  the  Netherlands  for  Spain)  and  Charles 
(margrave  of  Burgau)  were  declared  in- 
competent to  succeed  their  iather,  and 
his  possessions  reverted  to  his  relatioos. 
In  Hungary)  the  enaperor  Maximilian  met 
with  &r  better  fortune  than  his  &ther  had 
done.  The  death  of  Soliman,  at  Sigeth, 
in  l5G&f  was  followed  by  a  peace,  and,  in 
1572,  Maximihan  crowned  his  eldest  son, 
Jlodolph,  king  of  Hungary :  he  was  after- 
wards crowned  king  of  Bohemia,  and 
elected  king  of  Rome,  {n  his  attempts  to 
add  the  Polish  crown  to  his  Austrian 
■dominions,  he  was  equally  unsuccessfid 
with  his  fourth  son,  Maximilian,  who 
engaged  in  a  similar  enterprise  afbsr  the 
decease  of  Stephen  Bathori,  in  1567. 
Maximilian  died  Oct  US,  1576,  and  Ro- 
dolph,  the  eldest  of  his  five  eons,  sucxseeded 
to  tne  imperial  th^tme.  The  most  remark- 
able events^  by  which  his  reign  is  distin- 
guished, are,  the  war  against  Turkey  and 
Transylvania,  the  persecution  of  the  Prot- 
estants, who  were  all  'driven  fiom  his 
dominions^  and  the  circumstances  which 
obliged  him  to.  cede  Hunger^,  in  1608, 
and  Bohemia  and  his  hereditary  estates 
in  Austria,  in  1611,  to  his  brother  Mat- 
thias. From  this  titne  we  may  date  the 
successful  exertions  of  the  Austrian  sove- 
reigns to  put  ^cwn  the  restless' onnt  of 
the.  nation,  and  to  keep  the  peepie  in.a 
state  of  abject  submission.  Matthias,  who 
succeeded  Maximilian  on  the  imperial 
tlirone,  concluded  a  peace  for  20  years 
with  the  Turks ;'  but  be  was  disturbed  by 
the  Bohemians^  who  took  up  arms  in 
defence  oftheJr  religious  rights.  Matthias 
died  March  20, 161(^,  before  the  negotia- 
tions for  a  compromise  were  completed. 
The  Bohemians  refused.to  acknowledge 
his  successor,  Ferdinand,  and  chdse  Fred- 
eric y  the  head  of  the  Protestant  lea^e, 
and  elector  of  the  palatinate,  for  their  kmg. 
After  the  batde  of  Prague,  1620,  Bohemia 
submitted  to  the  authority  of  Ferdinand. , 
He  immediately  applied  himself  to  eradi- 
cate Protestantism  out  of  "Bohemia  Proper 
and  Moravia.  At  the  same  time,  he  de- 
'  prived  Bohemia^of  the  right  of  obooeing 
her  king,  and  of  her  other  privileges.  He 
erected  a  Catholic  court  of  refimn,  and 
tlius  led  to  the  emimtion  of  thousands 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  house  oi  Haps- 
burg  has  presented  an  exampte,  which 
stands  alone  in  history,  of  the  manner  in 
which  violence  and  tyranny  can  check 
the  progress  of  civilization ;  and  Bohemia, 
the  land  of  Huss,  the  land  where  reli- 
gious fi-eedoni  has  been  defended  with 


such  heroic  zeal,  is  now  greatly  inforior 
in  cultivation  to  every  other  country  of 
-weBtem  Europe.  The  Austrian  states 
also,  fovoring,  in  general,  the  Protestant 
religion,  were  compelled  by  Ferdinand  to 
swear  allefl^ce  to  him,  and  Lutheranism 
was  strict^  forbidd^i  in  all  the  Austrian 
dominions.  The  province  of  Hungai^, 
which  revolted  under  Bethlen  Gabor, 
prince  of  Transylvania,  was,  after  a  long 
struggle,  subdued,  lliis  religious  war 
dispeopled,  impoverished  and  paralyzed 
the  energies  c^the  most  fertile  provlnc«8 
ofthehouse  of  Austria.  J>ming  the  reign 
of  Ferdinand  HI,  the  successor  of  Fer- 
dinand (1637^-57),  Austria  was  contux- 
nally  the  theatre  of  war.  In  the  midst  of 
these  troubles,  Ferdinand  ceded  Losatia 
to  'Saxony  at  the  peace  of  Prague,  eon- 
cKided  in  1635 ;  and,  when  the  vmr  was 
ended,  hb  ceded  Alsace  to  France,  at  the 
peaee  of  Wes^halia,  in  1648.  The 
emperor  Leopold  I,  son  and  successor  of 
Ferdinand  III,  was  victorious  through 
the  talents  of  his  minister,  Eugene^  in 
two  wars  with  Turicey;  and  Vienna  was 
delivered,  by  John  Sobieski  (q.  v.)  and 
the  Germans,  fh>m  the  attacks  of  Karat 
Mustapha,  in  168a  In  1687,  he  changed 
Hungaiy  into  a  hereditary  Idngdom,  and 
joined  to  it  the  territory  of  Transylvania, 
which  had  been  governed  by  distmct 
princes.  Moreover,  by  the  peace  of  Car- 
tovitz,  concluded  in  16d9,  he  restored  to 
Hungary  the  country  lying  between  the 
Danube  and  the  Theiss.  It  was  now  the 
cliief  aim  d  Leopold  to  secure  to  Oharies, 
his  second  son,  the  inheritance  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy,  then  In  the  hands  of 
Chades  II,  king  of  Spain,  who  had  no 
children  to  succeed  him ;  but  his  own  in 
decision,  and  the  artfol  policy  of  France, 
induced  Charies  II  to  appoint  the  grand- 
MMiofLouis  XIV  his  successor.  Tmisbe- 
gall  tbe  virar  of  the  Spaiush  succesaon,  in 
170L  Leopold  died  May  5, 1705,  before 
it  was  terminated  The  etnperor  Joseph 
I,  his  soccesBOr  and  eldest  son,  continued 
the  war,  but  died  without  children,  April 
17, 1711.  His  brother  Cfaariee,  the  ues- 
tmed  king  of  Spain,  immediately  bas- 
tened  firom  Barcelona  to  his  hereditary 
states,  to  take  upon  him  the  adroinistra- 
tioh  of  the  government.  He  was  elected 
emperor,  Wee  24  of  the  same  year; 
but  was  oblige  to  accede  to  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  concluded  by  bis  allies,  at  Ras- 
•tadt  and  Baden,  in  1714.  By  this  treaty, 
Austria  received  the  Netherlands  Milan, 
Mantua,  Nap»les  and  San^nia.  In  1730, 
Sicily  was  given  to  Austria  in  exchange 
for  Sardinia.     The  duchy  of  Mantua, 
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octufned  hy  J<meph  in  1708,  tvas  now 
made  an  Austrian  6eC  because  it  had 
formed  an  alliance  with  France,  prejudir 
cjal  to  be  interests  of  Germanjr.  This 
monaxx^y  now  embraced  191,621  square 
miles,  and  nearly  29  million  inhabitants. 
Its  annual  income  was  between  1&  and 
Hinillion  florins,  and  its  army  consisted 
of  130,000  men ;  but  its  power  was  weak- 
ened by  new  wars  with  Spain  and  France. 
In  the  peace  concluded  at  Vienna,  1735 
and  1738,  Charles  VI  was  forced  to  cede 
Naples  and  Sicify  to  don  Carlos,  the  in- 
iant  of  Spain,  and  to  the  king  of  Sardinia 
a  part  or  Milan;  for  which  he  received 
only  Parma  ana  Piacenza.  in  the  next 
year,  by  the  peace  of  Belgrade,  he  lost 
nearly  a)l  the  iruits  of  Eugene's  victories, 
even  the  province  of  Temeswar ;  for  he 
was  obliged  to  transfer  to  the  Forte  Bel- 
grade, Servia,  aqd  all  the  possessidns  of 
Austria  in  Walachia,  Orseva  and  Bosnia. 
All  this  Charies  VI  willingly  acceded  to, 
in  order  to  secure  the  succes^on  to  his 
daii|rhter,  Maria  Theresa,  bv  the  Prag" 
mahc  9anctum,  This  law  or  inheritance 
1713—1719,  and  acknovH- 
,  one  after  anpther,  by  all  the  Euro- 
pean powers. 

lEsicry  ot  Austria  under  the  House  qf 
I^p9}nui^UnTaine,-A.  From  1740  to 
1790.  By  the  death  of  Charles  VI.  OcL 
20, 174a  the  male  Hne  of  the  Austrian 
house  of  Hapsburg  became  extinct ;  and 
Marid  Theresa  (q.  v.),  having  married 
Stephen>  duke  of  Lorraine,  ascended  the 
Austrian  throne.  On  every  side  her 
claims  were  disputed,  and  rival  claims 
set  up.  A  violent  war  began,  iii  which 
she  nad  no  protector  but  England.  Fred- 
eric II  of  Prussia  subdued  Silesia;  the 
elector  of  Bavaria  was  crowned  in  lintz. 
and  Praffue,  and,  in  1742,  chosen  emperor 
under  the  name  of  Charies  VIL  Hun- 
gaiy  alone  supjported  the  heroic  and  beaa- 
tifiil  queen.  Bat,  in  the  peace  of  Breslau, 
concluded  June  4,  1742,  she  was  obli^. 
to  cede  to  Prussia  Silesia  and  GlatXt  ^^ 
the  exception  of  Teechen,  Jftgemdorf  and 
Troppau.  Frederic  II,  by  aasistinff  the' 
party  of  Charies  VII,  soon  renewed  the 
war.  But  Charles  died  Jan.  20, 1745,  and 
the  husband  of  Theresa,  was  crowned 
emperor  of  Germany  under  the  title  of 
Francis  L  A  second  treaty  of  peace, 
conchided  Dec.  25,  1745,  confirmed  to 
Frederic  the  possession  of  Silesia.  By 
the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Oct  18, 
1746,  Austria  was  obliged  to  cede  the- 
duchies  of  Panua^  Piacenza  and  Gkiostalla 
to  Philip,  infimt  of  Spain,  and  several 
districts  of  Milan  to  Saraioia.    The  Aus- 


trian mouircby  was  now  firmly  establish- 
ed; and  it  was  the  first  wi^  of  Maria 
Theresa  to  recover  Silesia*  With  'this 
object  in*  view,  she  formed  an  alliance 
vnth  France,  Russia,  Saxony  and  Sweden. 
This,  was  the  origin  of  ^  seven  years' 
war;  but,  by  the  peace  of  Hubertsberg, 
1763,  Prussia  retamed  Silesia,  and  Aus- 
tria had  sacrificed  her  blood  and  treasures 
in.  vain.  The  first  paper  money  was  now 
issued  in  Austria,  called  sUOe  ohUgaiions, 
and  the  eibperor  Francis  erected  a  bank 
to  exchaiiffe  them.  After  ins  death,  Aug. 
18, 1765,  Joseph  II,  his  eldest  son,  was 
appointed. colleague  with  his  mother  hi 
the  government  of  his  hereditary  states, 
and  elected  emperor  of  Germany.    To 

Erevent  the  extinction  of  the  male  line  of 
er  fitfully,  Maria  Theresa  now  establish- 
ed two  collateral  lines ;  the  house  of  Tus- 
cany, hi  her  seccmd  S(m,  Peter  Leopold ; 
and  the  house  of  Eate,  in  the  person  of 
the  archdnke  Ferdinand.  For  these  sep- 
aratioos,  Maria  Theresiei  indemnified  the 
country  by  the  confiscation  of  several 
eitiefli,  formerly  pledged  to  Poland  by 
Ilungaty,  without  PAyi^ff  the  sum  lor 
which  they  stood  pledged ;  by  ebtaming 
Galicia  apd  Lodomiria  m  the  first  profli- 
^e  divisioii  of  the  kingdom  6f  Poland, 
in  1772 ;  and  l^  the  capture  of  Bukowina, 
which  was  c^ed  by  the  Porte,  in  1777. 
In  the  peace  of  Teschen,  May  1«%  1779, 
Austria  received  Innviertel,  .and  the  va- 
cant county  nf  Hoheneinbe  in  Suafoia, 
the  county  of  Falkenstein,  wad  the  Sua- 
bian  territories  of  Tettnluig  and  Argen ; 
and  thus,  at  the  death  of  the  empress, 
Nov.  28, 1780,  Austria  cmitained  234,664 
square  milea:  it  had  lost  IQfldS  square 
nules,  and  gained  34,801.  The  popula- 
tion was  estunated  at  24  millions ;  but  the 
public  debt,  also,  had  increased  to  160 
million  florins.  The  administration  of 
the  empress  was.  distinguished  by  the 
most  usefiil  institutions  of  gov^fnmenf, 
agrioiidture,  trade  and  commerce,  the  ed- 
ucation of  the.  peojrfe,  the  promotion  of 
the  art?  and  sciences,  ana  of  relinon. 
The  foreign  relations  of  the  kingdom, 
also,  even  those  wi^  the  Roman  court, 
were  happily  conducted  by  the  talents  jof  • 
hear  minister,  Kaunitz.  (q.  v.)  Her  suc- 
cessor, Joseph  II  (q.  v.),  was  active  and 
restless ;  impartial^  but  too  often  rash  and 
violent  While  a  coUeague  with  his  moth- 
er in  the  government,  he  diminished  the 
expenses  of  the  state,  and  introduced  a 
news}'stem  in  the  payment  of  pennons 
and  oif  ofiHoers.  But,  after  the  aeath  of 
his  mother,  aU  his  activity  and  talent  as 
ft  sovereign  was  fiilly  developed.     Af 
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aeyere  to  tlus  tnilitaiy  as  to  the  civil  eSSh 
cen,  he  adhered,  however,  to  liberal  priB- 
ci^es.  Tlie  censorship  of  the  preas  vras 
reformed;  the  Pratestaats  received  fuH 
toleratioo,  ai^d  the  rights  of  eitizeDS ;  the 
Jews  were  treated  with  kindneas ;  900 
convents  and  reti^oua  egtabBwhinents 
^eie  abolished,  and  even  the  visit  of  Pius 
YI  made  no  siUerBtion  in  Josdpfi's  systmn 
of  refimnation.  Ti^  sjrstem  of  education 
he  A^bjected.  to  reviaioa  and  improve- 
ment;  and  he  encouraged  manu&iAures 
by  heavy  duties  on  fii^rei^  gobds.  But 
his  zeal  exdted  the  oppdsiticm  of  the  ene- 
mies of  improvement.  TheLowCoun^ 
tries  revoked,  and  his  vexation  probably 
led  him  to  attenqrt  the  exchange  >  of  the 
Nedierlands,  under  the  title  of  the  king^ 
(km  of  ^tutrasiof  for  the  palatinirte  of 
Bavana,  under  an  elector,  onx  the  |iroi- 
ect  was  frustriited  by  the  constuicy  aiid 
firmness  of  the  next  agnate,  the  duke  <f£ 
Deux-Ponts,  and  by  ths  German  league, 
concluded  by  Frederic  II.  Joseph  was 
equally  unsuccessful  in  the  war  df  1788 
against  the  Porte.  His  exertions  in  the 
field  destroyed  his  health;  and  grief  at 
the  rebellious  disposition  of  hia  hereditary 
states  accelerated  his  death,  which  hap* 
pened  Feb.  20,  ITDOt-II.  JFVom  1790  to 
1815.  Joseph  II  was  succeeded  by  bis 
eldest  brother,  Leopold  II  (q.  v.),  formerly  • 
grtmd  duke  of  Tuscany.  By  his  moder- 
ation and  firmness,  he  quelled  the  turbu- 
lent spirit  of  the  Netherlandi,  and  restoved 
tranfluilHty  to  Hungary.  The  treaw  of 
Reichenbach,  with  Prussia,  July  27, 1790, 
and  ^e  treaty  of  Sistova,  Aug.  4,  1791, 
led  to  a  peace  with  the  Porte.  The  un- 
happy fete  of  bis  sister  and  her  hu^xind) 
Louis  XVI  of  Fhmce,  induced  hhn  to 
form  an  aiUance  with  Prusak;  but  he 
died  March  1, 1792,  before  the  revolution- 
ary war  broke,  but  Soon  after  the  ac« 
cession  of  his  son,  Francis  II,  to  the 
throne,  and  before  ihe  14lh  of  July,  1792, 
when  he  was  elected  German  emperor, 
France  declared  war  against  hiicn,  as  kitig 
of  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  (See  f^Onc^ 
In  the  first  artickw  of  peace,  dated  at 
Campo-Formio,  Oct  17,  1797,  Austna 
lost  Lombardy  and  the  Netherlands,  and 
received,  as  a  cpmpensati<m,  the  laigest 
part  of  the  Venetian  territory:  two  yeieurs 
previous,  in  1795,  in  the  third  division  of 
Poland,  the  Austrian  dominions  had  been 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  West  Galicia. 
In  tlie  brainning  of  the  year  1799,  the 
emperor  Francis,  in  alliance  with  Rusda, 
renewed  the  war  trith  France.  But  Na- 
poleon extorted  the  peace  of  Luneville, 
Feb.  9, 1801,  and  Francis  acceded  to  it, 


widioot  the  consent  of  England.  Br  the 
conditions  of  die  treaty,  he  was  to  cede  the 
county  of  Falkenston  and  the  FricktfaaL 
Feidpand,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  at 
the  same  timcj  renounced  his  claim  to  this 
province,  and  received,  in  return  ft»r  it, 
Salzburg  and  Bercfatesgad^  with  a  pert 
of  the-territoiy  of  Passau,  and,  was  after- 
wards made  master  of  the  largest  part  of 
Eichst&dt,  and  honored  vidth  the  titfe  of 
dectoTk  Austria  x>btained  the  Tyrolese 
archbishoprics  Trent  and  Brixen,  and, 
notwithsaoidinif  its  cessions  of  toritoiy  to 
Prane«^  had  gamed,  including  its  acquis!-  • 
tions  in  Polluid,  9580  square  miles:  this 
made  the  tvbole  extent  253,771  square 
miles.  The  public  debt  bad  also  increased 
to  1220  million  florins.  The  fiist  consul  of 
France  now  caused  himself  to  be  pro- 
claimed emperor;,  and,  Aug.  11,  1804, 
Francis  declared  himself  hereditary  em- 
peror of  Austria,  and  united  all  his  stat^ 
under  the  name  of  the  en^pire  qfAuHrku 
Immediately  after  this  important  act,  he 
topk  up  arms  tmce  more,  vHth  his  aHies, 
B.U8na  and  Great  Britain,  against  the  gov- 
ernment of  France.  Thewarofl8(K(was 
terminisited  Wthe  peace  of  Presfoui^  (Dec. 
126,1805).  tfy  the  conditions  of  the  treaty, 
Francis  was  obliged  to  cede  to  fVmice 
the  r^mainnig  provinces  of  Italy ;  to  the 
king  of  Bifvarift  Burgau,  EichstMt.  a  part 
of  Passau,  all  Tyrol,  Vorariberg,  Honeii- 
embe,  Rotfaenfela,  Tetmang,  Argen  and 
Lindau ;  to  the  king  of  Wurtemberg  the 
five  towns  lying  on  the  Daimbe,  the  cpim- 
ty  of  Hohenberff,  the  landgrayiate  of  Nel- 
lenburg,  Altdon,  and  a  part  of  Brisgau ; 
and  to  the  fff^nd  duke  of  Baden  the 
remainder  of  ftrisgau,  Ortenau,  Constance 
and  the  commandery'  of'  Meinau.  Ho 
received,  in  return,  Salzbunr  and  Berch- 
tesgaden;  th6  elector  of  Salzburg  was 
compensated  by  the  province  of  Wi&rz- 
buig;  and  the  dignity  of  grand  master  of 
theTeutonic  order  was  rnade  hereditary  in 
the  house  of  Austria.  Thus  ended  a  vrar 
which  cost  the  Austrian  monarchy,  besides 
the  territories  just  enumerated,  uO  million 
florins,  winch  were  carried  away  by  the 
French  fi^m  Vienna,  and  800  imlKons  for 
the  other  expenses  of  the  vnir ;  of  which 
Francis  paid  a  large  proportion  fixmi  his 
private  purse.  A&r  the  ibrmation  of  the 
ccmfederadon  of  the  Rhine  (July  12, 1806), 
FranciB  was  forced  to  resign  his  dignity 
as  emperor  of  Germany  (Aug.  6,  1806), 
which  nad  been  in  his  family  more  than 
500  years.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
impoitam  consequences  of  the  war.  He 
now  assumed  the  title  of  fYtxiim  I,  empe- 
ror ftfAuttriOy  and  resolved,  in  1809,  on  a 
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neyf  war  with  France,  aided  only  hy 
Great  Britain,  who  did  nothing  more  than 
ilmuBh  some  pecuniary  assisiance,  and 
make  a  tardy  attack  on  Waklieren. 
Aiwitria  fought  courageously,  but  in  yaim 
The  peace  of  Vienna  (Oct  14, 18D9)  coet 
the  monarchy  43,380  square  miles  of  ter- 
ritory, ^,500,000  suhjectt,  and. more  than 
II  million  florins  of  revenue.  The  pub* 
lie  debt  was  also  increased  to  1200  muHon 
florins,  and  idl  the  paper  money  in  cir- 
culation was  eettmated  at  950  millions: 
Napdeon,  after  tearing  from  the  Austrian 
monarchy  itsfliirest  provinces,-'the  duchy 
of  Salzlmrg,  with  Berchtesgaden,  Inn- 
Tienel,  Western  Hausruckviertel,  Camiola 
and  G6rz,  Trieste,  the  circle,  of  Villacfa, 
a  large  part  of  Crotfta,  Istria,  Rcezuns  in 
the  Orisons,  ihe  Bohemian  territories  m 
Saxony,  ail  West  Oalicia,  the  circle  of 
Zamoeki  in  East  GaUcia,  Cracow,  widi 
half  the  sah^works  of  Wieliczka,  the  cir- ' 
ofe  of  Tamepol,  and  many  other  (nror- 
inces  which  were  i^ven  to  Russia^^- 
ibrmed  a  personal  connexion  wiA  the  an- 
cient fionily  of  Hs^burff  by  his  marriage 
with  Marie  Louise,  daughter  of  the  empe- 
ror of  Austria,  and,  Much  14, 181^  con^ 
eluded  an  alliance  with  the  emperor  Fran- 
cis against  Russia.  But  the  emperor  of 
France  was  repulsed,  on  his  invasion  of 
this  country;  Prussia  rose  up  against 
him ;  the  congress  of  Prague  m^t  and 
separated  again  without  accoi 
any  thing;  and  Francis,  Aug.  lit  18K 
declared  war  agakist  France,  and  »>rmed 
an  alliance.  Sept  9, 1813,  at  TepBtz,  with 
England,  Russia,  Prussia  and  Sweden, 
against  his  son-in-law.  In  the  batde  of 
Leipsic,  the  Austrian  troops  took  an  hon- 
orable part  The  firmness  wkh  which 
the  emperor  signed  the  act  of  proscription 
against  his  son,  and  fixed  the  fiue  m  his 
danghter  and  her  infimt,  excited  general 
respect  He  signed  the  Same  act  against 
Napoleon  a  second  time,  when  he  return*- 
ed  fit>m  Elba.  He  also  opposed  Murat  in 
Italy.  Yet  the  Austrian  ^inet  endeav- 
ored to  provide  for  younj^  Napoleon  in 
the  settlement  of  thei  affiurs  of  France. 
By  the  peace  of  Paris,  1614,  Austria  gain- 
ed the  portion  of  Italy  which  now  forms 
the  Lombarda-Venetian  kingdom,  and 
recovered,  together  with  Dahnatia,  the 
hereditary  territories  which  it  had  been 
obliffed  to  cede.  The  former  grand  duke 
of  Wiirzburg,  on  the  contrary,  ceded  his 
territory  to  Bavaria,  and  agam  took  pos- 
sesBon  of  Tuscany. — In  the  new  syicm 
of  Europe,  established  at  the  congress 
of  Vienna,  which  met  in  1815,  ana  by  the 
treaty  concluded  wi&  Bavaria,  at  Munich 


(April  14, 18161  the  Atlstrian  monapchy 
not  only  gained  more  than  4238> square 
miles  of  territory,  but  was  also  essentially 
improved  in  coippactne^ ;  and  its  com- 
mercial importance  was  increased  by  the 
aceessicMi  of  Dalmatia  and  Venice.  The 
influence  of  tl^s  powtir  among. the  states 
of  Europe,  in  consequence  of  the  conjpess 
of  Vienna,  as  the  first  member  of  the 
great  quadruple  affiance  (chanced,  by  the 
congress  of  Alx^la-Chapelle,  1818,  to  a 
miinmple  alliance),  and  as  the  hc^d  of  the 
German  confederatidn,  has  been  continu- 
ally increasing  since  tho  congress  at  Aix- 
la-ChapeUe,  as  is  evident  to  those  who  feel 
an  interest  in  the  histoiy  of tibe  age.  Ofthe 
foreign  affiurs  of  the  government,  which 
havei)een  conducted  uf  the  prince  von 
Mettemich,  the  most  importantis  the  con- 
nexion of  Austria  with  the  German  confed- 
eration. The  imperial  cabinet  overruled 
the  deliberations  of  the  German  confed- 
erates at  FT9S!lkfor%  throurii  its  minister, 
count  Buol-Schau^istein  (who  was  suc^ 
ceeded,  in  1839,  by  the  baron  of  Munch- 
Belhn^ausen),  so  that  all  the  decrees 
made  in  the  congress  of  Cailsbad,  in 
Aug^  1819  (see  Qmgru$  ittid  Carltbad)^ 
relfumff  to  a  general  censonhip  of  Mteraiy 
instituSons,  the  suppresnon  of  liberal 
ojMnions  and  writings,  and  of  secret  soei^ 
eties,  wisre  unanimouny  adopted  and  pub- 
lifidied,  Sept  20, 1819,  and  renewed  Aug* 
16, 1834.  A  cdngreas  was  held  at  Vien- 
na, Nov.  95,  1819,  composed  of  all  the 
mndsters  of  the  German  confederates,  to 
draw  up  a  constitution  fer  the  confedera- 
ted states.  It  was  agned  at  Vienna,  May 
15, 1830 ;  and,  June  8  of  the  same  year, 
it  was  adaiowledced  at  Fnaokibrt  as  the 
universal  law  of  tbe  German  confedera- 
tion, (q.  V.)  The  ideas  of  the'  Austrian 
cabinet,  in  regard  to  the  politioal  condi- 
tion of  Germany,  if6re  ihade  known  to 
the  public  by  the  remarkable  Ldlrt  wn/p' 
daUMk  de  S.  A.U  Prmee  de  MOUrmA 
h  M^k  Banm  dtBtrsUUy  premier  Jlftriif* 
fre  du  QrandDudU  de  Botfen,  June,  1830. 
This  letter  is  printed  in  Lesur^s  «4niiiiatre 
(Parisi  1831,  p.  353).  The  unhed  influ- 
epce  of  A.  and  Prussia,  in  the  nnlitaiy 
committee  of  the  confederation,  laid  the 
feundation  of  the  GJerman  military  sys- 
tem, and  regulated  the  numbers  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  army  ofthe  confederacy, 
and  the  occupation  and  command  of  the 
fortresses  of  the  empire,  it  must  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  A.  (in  confermiQr 
with  tile  18th  art  of  the  constitution), 
abolished,  in  1830,  the  rieht  of  emigration 
fitma  its  own  states  to  those  of  tl^  Ger- 
man  allies,  and  concluded  the  Elbe  navi» 
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I^ition  acts  (see  EBte)  at  Dresden,  in  189il| 
and^  at  Hamburg)  in  1824  Saxony  and 
Bavaria  formed  a  doser  connexion  with 
th^  house  of  A.,  by^a  ^mily  union,  in 
1819  and  18^  The  qiieen  dowager  of 
Saxon;^  is  a  sister,  and  the  wife  «f 
eric  pnnce  of  Sa»>ny  a  cbughter«  of' the 
emperor  FiancisL  Novembw  4,^18^,  tt>e 
second  imperial  prince,  the  archduke 
Prands^(bofn  180!^  was  married  to  So- 
phia, ptihceas  of  Bavaria,  half-sister  of 
d»e  empress  of  A.  (Tlie  house  of  A. 
Aow  exists  in  24  se^iarate  brincbest)  Of 
the  fire  principal  powers  which  decided 
the  poKtical  condition  of  Naples^  Ked- . 
mbnt,  Spain  and  Greece,  in  the  congress 
of  Troppau,  1820,  Laybaeh,  182),  and 
Verona,  1622  (q.  v.\  A.  was  tfae  first. 
The  harmony  whidi  exnted  between  the 
tl^«e  fbuaders  of  the  libJv  wfBumce,  so 
called,  1^  to .  the  estabtisnment  of  the 
principles  of  legitimacy ;  and  every  onis 
knows  the  important  consequences  of 
this  union,  in  the  nuuntenpnce  t)f  prmd« 
pies  contrary  to  the  i^nrit  of  the  age  aAd 
the  law  of  nations ;  as  in  the  law  rekdnx 
to  the  armed  interference.'  A.  executed 
the  decrees  of  the  congress  as  far  as  re^ 
latedtoNamlesandPiemnont.  (SeeA'lh 
fki  and  Fiedmofd,  rewdution  qfi).  He^ 
influence  waa  felt  in  the  Swiss  confeder- 
acy, in  the  dispute  between  Portugal 
asd  Brassil,  A.,  being,  connected  with  uie 
«mperor  (^  Broizil  oy  means  of  a  ftmily 
union,  did  not  oppose  the  independence  * 
of  the  new  eihpu«,  fer  which  Great  Brit- 
aiti  interceded.  The  inftnt  don  Miguel 
swore  allegiance,,  in  Vienna,  to  the  Pvntn* 
guese  consdtution  of  1826,  and  has  since 
conducted  lik^  a  robber  and  a  madman. 
Time  will  probabl^r  show  what  msre  has 
been  taken^  by  A.  in  the  disputes  of  the 
'royal  femilv  of  Portugal  .To  the  alli- 
ance fermed  by  Russia  (keat  Britain  and  . 
France  for  the  pacMcatimi  of  Greece 
(July  .6,  1827),  A.  never  acceded.  ,  In- 
deed, it  is  in^rtant  fer  her  that  the 
Greeks  riioqld  still  remain  in  bondage; 
especiaQy  if  the.fiai  of  the  Porie  (a  power 
which  die  congress  of  Vienna  declare^  to 
be  indispensable  to  the  oUier  states  of 
Europe)  should  increase  the  strength  of 
Russia.  .This  power  already  presses  on 
the  unprotested  frontiers  of  A.:  if  it 
should  extend  its,  coiKiuests  in  that  di- 
rection, the  ti^fade  of  tnis  c^untnr  with 
Moldavia  and  Walachia  would  be  en- 
tirely cut  ofl^.  Moreover,  it  would  be  very 
prejudicial  to  her  to  have  a  constitutional 
state  establiiAied  m  the  south-east,  on  the 
confines  of  Hungary  «nd  Tmnsyhrania^ 
which,  by  religious  sympathies,  would 


exert  an  influence  on  Servia  and  the 
southern  provinces*  of.  Hungary.  When 
prince  Alexander  Ypeilanti, leader  of  the 
tietierists  (see  Hektra)  ip  Mddavia,  en- 
tered the  .Austrian  territory,  he  was  de- 
tained by  the  Austrian  authorkies  at 
Munkatsch,  and,  aiierwaids  in  TheresSen- 
stadt,  as  a  pubhc  prisoner,  and  liberated, 
at  kst,  in  J827,  A.  prohibited  all  socie- 
ties finr  the  aid  of  Grreece^  and  all  ccmiri- 
butions  of  money  or  arma:  the  Greeks 
firom  Russia  wets  forbidden  to  march 
through  the  country,  and  the  PhilhelleneB 
were  forbidden  to  traverae  h6r  territories 
to  reach  the  poriH  of  the  Adriatic.*  On 
the  other  haqd.  A.  aided  (by  its  inter- 
nhncioain  Connantinople)  U}6  efforts  of 
the  Britiih  anibass^or  to  settle  tbff  dis* 
putes  between  Busna  and  the  Poite,  and 
effected  the  evacuation  of  the  principali- 
ties by  the  Turkish  troops;  which  kd, 
also,  to  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of 
Ackenfian,  in  182a  (See:  OUtmum  Em- 
pirt»y^la  its  polities,  both  at  hone  and 
abroad,  A.  has  more  influence  than  any 
4ither  state  in  Eim^se,  in  suppressing  Ift- 
eral  opinions  and  rei^iBting  the  cl^ms  of 
the  age.  The  cabinet  has  recourse  to 
iheasures,  of  which  other  cabinets^  striving 
after  the  same  end,  are  as  yet  ashanie£ 
Tlie  subjects  ars  feibidden  to  praise  or 
Uame  the  administration;  and  thus  no 
(me  is  permitted  to  express  any  politi- 
cal opinicms.  The  citizens  are  cut 
off  fltmi  Iherary  intercourse  with  other 
nations  by  a  two^Id  censorship  eAab- 
])shed  oii  the  -fi:bntiers.  There  ai?e,  like- 
wise, in  Austria,  differ^l  kinds  of  pro^ 
hibited  books:  Some  are  wholly  prohib- 
ited; othtes  are  prohibited  to  all  but  the 
learned ;  and  the  Whole  nation  has-been, 
fep  centuries,  destttttte  of  the  means  of 
high  intellectual  cultivation,  -They  are 
fNKid-Aatured  and  lively.  Eating,  driuing, 
dancing,  music  and  v^^omen  make  tm  m 
sum  of  an  Austrian's  ernevment  if  his 
enqieroraDoWs  these  indkujaiences,  he  re- 
ceives the  apiN^obetion'  or  his  subjects, 
even  though  he  appropriates  the  estates  of 
orphans,  which  have  beeii  iQtneled  to 
the  govenunent,  and  proclaims  a  public 
bankruptcy.  Every  restrsim  is  used  to 
*  Tbe  ieniHiffidal  paper  at  Viaiioa,  ffce  (Bttra^ 
eh^  BeokuSOir  (the  Aiistriaii  Observer),  wfaich*is 
«n|irely  tuUBervient  to  the  government,  ooostamly 
wrote  against  th6  Qreeks^iimi  in  favor  of  the  TWks. 
It  is  worth  while  to  mention  here  the  definition 
which  this  paper  ^on  the  wbpl6,  an  able  one)  gave 
otlegiHmacff  when  the  question  rasa,  whether  the 
Talis  were  a  legitamotepowe^  or  not»  and  vimk- 
er.  in  consequence,  the  GfreekB  were  rebeb  or  ooL 
1^  Obeerver  said,  that  any  powerwas  legitimate, 
with  which  other  Intimate  powers  had  coochidcd 
treaties  for  a  serie*  of  years ! ! 
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keep  the  spirit  of  ih^  people  stagnafit 
Fnoieifi,  on  his  viiut  to  Lavhaeh,  1820, 
observed  to  the  professors  there,  that  he 
wished  for  no  learned  men  j  that  he,  need- 
ed good,  loyal  citizens,  and  common 
schools  tvere.qiiite  sufficient  for  their  edu- 
cation. The  administFation  of  j  umi^  ex^ 
ceptin  political  cases;  is  good ;  for /a  per- 
fect deapoti«n«  as  well  as  a  ft^  govieni- 
ment,  requires  that  the  rights  of  all  the 
people  should  l;»e  equally  r^ected.  But> 
m  state  trials,  ^^^  species,  of  injustice  is 
permitted.  The  pohcy  of  A.  has  been 
characterized,  for  a^es,  by  an  insatiable 
thirat  for  the  extension  of  her  territory, 
and  by  the  oppression  of  every  country 
which  she  has  neld  m  subjectbn,  except 
during  .the  reign  of  Joseph  II.  She  has 
contended  wim  France,  tor  centuries,  for 
the  control  of  Europe ;  and  no  one  can 
tell  What  she  yet  may  effect  by  means  of. 
the  son  of  Ndpoleon^  who  was,  at  first, 
destined  to  the  clerical'  profession,  bat 
afterwards  suddenly  :took  up  that  of  « 
soldier.  A.  ha9  alwbys  directed  its  ef-> 
forts  toyrards  Iti^  and .  the  East,  and 
the  fbrmer  may  now .  be  regarded  as 
wholly  dependent  on  her.  (See  Metter^ 
nich.)  The  internal  govei:nment  is  re- 
marioble  ftirthe  constant  embarrassment 
of  the  &iancial  department,  which  lead^ 
to  the  most  unjust  andarlntrary  measures. 
The  state  becomes  bankrupt,  extorts 
loans,  find  compels  the  borrowers  to  make 
Qew  ones  to  secuxie  the  first  In  ord^r  to 
smother  every  libemi  sentiment,  foreign- 
ers engaged  m  private,  instruction,  espe- 
oially  the  Swiss,  have  beengeneraUy  ex- 
pelled firom  the  empire.  <  *nie  adherents 
of  Carbonariam  have  been  condemned  , 
to  death  (see  Baly) ;  and,  ia  July,  1824, 
several  persons,  on  account  of  then*  opin- 
ions ana  writings,  were  forbidden  to  en- 
ter the  Austrian  states;  among  them 
were  lady  Oxford,  Mr&  Hutchiiison,  lady 
Morgan  and  lord  Holland.  Fmally,  an 
imperial  decree  has  been  issued,  that  all* 
works  written  by  Austrians  in  forei^ 
countries  should  undergo  the  censorship 
of  the  press  at  home ;  and,  in  1824,  the 
order  was  extended  to'  engrevings,  litho- 
nuphs  and  other  prints'  The  archduke 
Rodolph  was  ehosen  by  the  ecclesiastical 
chapter,  and  appointed  archbishop  of  Ol- 
mfktz,  by  pope  Pius  VII.  His  brother^ 
the  eim)eror,  conftrmed  him  m  this  digni- 
fied office ;  and,  soon  afler  (Aug.  2, 1819), 
he  was  made  a  cardinal.  In  the  autunm 
of  1820,  the  emperor  travelled  to  Pres- 
burg  and  Ofen.  He  pledged  hhnsdf  to 
the  noises  of  the  palafinate  of  Pest,  to 
tnaintAJn  inviolato  the  constitution  of  the 


oountry,  as  the  palladium  of  its  privil^jes 
end  the  security  of  its  happmess.  His 
speech  on  this  occasion  contained  the 
following  specimen  of  elegant  Latin : — 
*^  i\>tu8  mvndus  ddirat,  et  rmciii  atUiquia 
sui^  kgihus,  comHtulumits  wiagmariaa 
qwmf*  (The  whole  world  is  meS ;  thtey 
nave  deserted  the  good  lavrs  of  then: 
fiithers,  and  run  afler  the  shadow^  «of  con- 
stitutions).—The  puUio  measures  have 
lately  raised  the  financial  credit  of  the 
government  All  thiat  has  been  done  for 
this  department  since  tiie  charter  of 
March  21,  1818,  is  recounted  in  a  sub- 
sequent article  .  [FundSj  public)  Vfhere 
ihe  lottery  loans  of  Eotjischild  afe  also 
described.  From  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee <^hos(^*to  examine  the  operations 
of  the  sinkinff  fund,  it  cq»>earea,  that,  of 
the  old  debt  Icontraccted  before  the  year 
1^15),  neoHy  39,000,000  florins  were  dis- 
chat^ed  in  1»4 ;  and  the  new  debt 
(contracted  since  1815)^  amounting  to 
208,000,000.  fiorina,  was  considerably  di- 
minished. But  the, sinking 'fimd  was  so 
increased  after  its  establishment  (March 
1, 1817),  that,  in  1825^  the  amount  dis- 
posable was  estiidoated  at  more  than 
160,000,000  florins.  The  public  d^bt  has 
nnce  been  regulariy  reduced*  From  the 
annual  report  6f  the  president  of  the  batik 
of  A.)  the  count  of  Dietrichstein,  now  de- 
ceased, it  appears,  that,  in  sev^n  years 
previous  to  Jan.  10,  1825,  284,3^600 
florins  oC  the  paper  money  in  cumulation 
had  been  redee^ied.  In  order  to  raise  the 
yaliicf  of.  the  depredated  paper  cuirency, 
a  particular  fUnd  v^as  established  to  te- 
deem  it,  and  the  rate  fixed  at  «250,  since 
1816.  The  paper  florin  is  worth  6  gros- 
chen,  8  pfennige  and  20  .kreusoer,  s=s  50 
krenzer  of  Vienna  cun^ncy .  Loans  were 
af^nrards  mstituted  tO  increase.the  quan- 
tity of  specie  in  the  monarchy,  and  to 
promote  the  payment  of  old  arrears.  Of 
th^se,  the  loon  of  two  and  a  half  million 
pounds  sterling,  made  at  London,  in  the 
close  of  the  year- 1823,  was  destined  for 
the  payment  of  the  British  demands  (from 
1794  to  1800),  liquidated  Nov.  2%  1823. 
.  NotwithfitAnding  this,  the  Austrian  paper 
money^  increased  to  each  a  degree,  that, 
in  the  beginning  of  1825,  the  national  se- 
curities at  ^(?e  ffercenL{meUiUiqut8)  stood, 
in  Frankfort,  at  almost  96  (on  the  6th  of 
Aug.,  1827,  at  more  than  9ll  and  the  bank 
stocks  at  more  than  1400  (on  the  6th  of 
Aug.,  1827,  at  13021  while,  at  tiie  end  of 
1^20,  the  fbriner  had  stood  at  only  73,  and 
iHe  latter  at  acarcely  552.*    By  its  or- 

«  The  pobfic  a^  or  the  Lombardo-VuieUaa 
•--J. —   ^  noiiagwl  Mifuniiidy*   la  181^  a 
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tifichil  financial  system,  A.  has  i^^ade  the 
rich  speculators  of  many  othec  countries 
dependent  on  itself  and  rendered  it  their  in- 
terest to' promote  her.power  and  influence. 
The  prosperitv  of  ajgriculture  is  closely 
connected  witii  .the  improvement  of  the 
finances.  In  6ncler  to  gain  a  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  the  country  in  general,  it 
was  4^cided,  in  1819,  to  establ^  a  com- 
mittee .of  topography  and  statistics  (taking 
the  Prussian  board  as  pL  model),  and  to 
connect  it  with  the  council  of  istate. 
This  led  to  an  attempt  to  dram  the  mo- 
rasses of Laybach.  in  tl|e  next  ye^r,  the 
new  .system  of  taxation-  was  completed. 
To  divide  the  expenses  of.  the  govern- 
ment more  equally,  tho  whole  monarchy 
had  been  surveyed  in  the  time  bf  Joseph 
II.  .  To  facilitate  the  trade  of  Italy  with 
the  aouth  of  Gennany,  the  road, from 
Chiaveiuia  over  the .  Sphigen  has  been 
built  since  1820,  with  the  aid. of  the 
neighboring  Swiss  cantons;  and  a  new 
passage  fnmi  Italy  to  South-eastern  Ger- 
many, Was  open^  in  September,  1824, 
by  a  splendid  road  through  Borraio  and 
Tyrol*  (See  <%«,  mads  aver,)  For  the 
completion  of  the  Alpine  roads  over  ^die 
Splhgen  and  mount  St.  Bernard,  A.  con* 
clud^  a  treaty  with  Sardinia,  Ma;^  20, 
1624,  to  which  the  cantpns  of  the  Gri^ons 
and  Tessin  acceded^ '.  The  canal  *from 
Vienna  to  the  boi-ders  of  HunAiy  has 
been  openfMl,  and  another  from  Vienna  to 
Trieste,  to  unite  the  Danube  with  the 
Adriatic  sea,  has  beeh  b^un.*  '.In  1820, 
the  canal.from  Milan  to  PaVia  was  finish- 
ed, connecting  Milan  with  the  gjilf  of 
Venice..  In  me  commencen^ent  of  the 
19th  centuij,  Bobeniia  contained  oviif  . 
280  miles  of  regular  roads ;  at  present,  it 
contahm  1104  miles.  The  Danube  has 
been  connected  with  the  JioMau  by 
means  of  a  railrroad,  which  is  carried 
over  the  mountains  fit)m  Mauthausen,  in 
Upper  Austria,  to  Budweis,  in  Bohemia,; 
in  all,  75  miles.  The  navigation  of  the 
Danube  and  the  trade,  of  Turkey  were 
opened  to  the  subjects  of  Austria  by  the 
new  commercial  treaty  concluded  wit(i 
the  Porte  in  1818;  at  the  same  time,  the 
commerce  of  the  Mediteri^nean  becan^e 
an  object  of  importance.  The  arriva]$ 
and  clearances  at  die  free  port  of  Trieste 
amount  annually  to  2200  vessels ;  and  the 
statej  which  numbered^  in  I815y  only  15/ 

bank  (fiuvtfe)  was  erected  «ft  lUao  for  tlie  paymttit 
of  it, 

*  The  bonte  of  FVies  and  oompaay  hired,  M 
IdSi,  the  navifiMe  portion  of  the  caBaf  of  Lower 
Austria,  and  andartoo)L  to  coipUnue  it  to  the  Adri- 
atic, by  forming  an  incorporated  canal  company. 


licepsed  vessels,  had,,  in  1820,  exclosife 
of  coasters,  528  trading  vessels,  of  1 10,500 
tons*burden,  6836  sailors  and  2369  gun?. 
The  naval  fbrce  was  increased  for  the 
protection  of  trade ;  and  the  emperor 
erected,  at  Veiiicev  a  college  lor  the  in- 
strUctioti  of  young*  naval  officers.— Ia 
August,  1819,  youn|  men  were  prohibit- 
ed nrom  entering  foreign  universities,  and 
a.r»9olution  was  made,  Sept.  25, 18lJ^,  to 
establisfa  a  Lutheran  thefflogical  institu- 
tion in  the  centre  of  the  empire.  This 
*^  theological  school  for  the  adherents  to 
the  Augsbuiff  confession,*'  was  opened  at 
Vienna,  Apnl  2,  182L  The  professors 
are  native  theologians,  and  the  two  Prot- 
estant consistories  exercise  a  general  eu- 
periQtendence  over  the  whole.  Tlie  ^v- 
emment,  at  the  same,  tiiiie,  received  mto 
Qalicia  50  Jesuits,  .who  ware  banished 
firom  Rus^  in  IdSiO,  and  appropriated  to 
their  tise  the  great  I>ominican  monastery 
atTaroopol.  Lyceums  also  were  erected, 
or  instructers  provided  fbr  those  already  in 
existence.  Towards  the  close  of  this  year^ 
the  Redemptorists  (q.  v.)  were  established 
in  Vienna,  ahd  the  Jesuits  instituted  a 
sphool  in  this  capitd.  In  the  public  pa- 
pers of  the  year  1821,  an  order  was  issued, 
forbidding  private  persons  in  the  city  aqd 
in  the  provmces  to .  send  abroad  fbr  in- 
structed; especially  since  the  education 
of  youth  might  be  intrusted  to  die  Jesuit 
&ther%  and  their  coUeafUes,  the  Re- 
demptorists. In  November,  1822,  the 
Bible  societies  were  once  more  forbidden 
to  distribute  Bibles  in  the  Austrian  do- 
minions, particularly  the  Bohemian  Bible, 
brinted  in  Beriin ;  or  to  sell  them  at  re- 
doced  prices.  The  Protestant  society 
in  Prague  has  lately  erected  a  school 
About  40. inhabitants  of  Galneilurehen,  in 
the  country  above  the  Ens,  i^ent  over  to 
the  Protestant  church  in  the  year  1^1, 
and  the  little  Protestant  community  at 
Venice  had  already  been  recognMed  in 
•the  year  182Q.  The  medical  institution 
of  Joseph  was  redpened  at  Vienna,  in 
November,  1824y  on  «  new  p&an^— As  to 
the  military  affairs  of  the  empire,  since 
1619,  the  government  has  been  employed 
in  erecting  fortiflcatioDs  on  the  boiderB 
of  Galicia.  In  182d,  25,000  jnen  were 
dtstnissed  titHn  the  randingarmv.  In- 
stead of  the  Quants  made  byNap<MeQn  to 
the  Italian  officers  m  Tyrol,  the  emperor 
save  them,  m  1821,  a  yearly  pension  fiom 
d^e  year  1814.*    The  military  schools 

*  Tbe  pensioni  were  abo  oootincted  to  the  dvil 
ofllcers  of  the  former  Idagdom  of  haly,  which  tbey 
wouM  have  received  if  Ibe  lungdoiD  had  oot  c6Med 
toexist  \ 
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established  in  severBl  regiments,  on  the 
Lancasterion  plan,  have  been  abolished 
since  1821.  But  there  are  ^  schools,  in 
each  of  which  48  children,  belon^in^  to 
the  foot-soldiers  of  the  Grerman  and  Hun- 
garian  regiments,  are  instructed.  The 
SlUan  school  for  the  Italian  regiments  iis 
designed  for  250  boys.  There  is  an  en- 
gineering academy,  at  Vienna,  for  the 
education  of  officers ;  and  in  the  militaiy 
academy  at  Wienerisch-Neustadt,  3Ji7 
cadets  are  educated  at  the  expense  of  the 
state.  The  cadet  schools  at  Olm&tz  and 
Gratz  are  still  in  a  flourishing  coniHtion ; 
and  an  institution  has  been  set  on  foot  for 
the  dau^ters  of  officers,  at  Hermhals^ 
where  4o  pupils  can  be  instructed.  Von 
Hietzinffer  published,  at  Vienna,  in  1822, 
in  2  vols.,  the  statistics  of  the  Austrian 
military  districts,  established  in  the  year 
1807.  A  comparison  of  this  account  with 
the  statistics  of  the  mititary  colonies  of 
Russia  (q.  v.|  affords  interesting  views. 
A.,  it  is  well  known,  first  carried  into 
effect  the  idea  of  military  colonies,  by  the 
grant  of  lands  to  18  Sclavonic  regiments, 
along  the  confines  of  Turkey.  These 
regiments  have  the  same  origin,  the  same 
lan^age  and  the  same  religion  wi^  the 
majority  of  the  Russians.  The  whole 
country  is  divided  into  214  company- 
districts  and  8  squadron-districts.  Of  the 
male  population,  in  1820,  only  16,834  men 
were  exempt  fit)m  miUtary  duty.  The 
troops  consisted  of  17  regiments  of  in- 
fentry,  one  battalion  of  Tschaikistes,  and 
a  regiment  of  Hussars ;  together,  45,579 
men,  exclusive  of  the  civil  officers.  In 
case  of  war,  this  number  can  be  increased 
to  70,000,  including  the  reserves,  besides 
the  mihtia,  which  are  kept  under  pay. 
Tlie  common  service  in  the  cordon  on 
the  frontiers  requires  4200  men.  In  case 
of  troubles  in  Turkey,  or  reports  of  the 
plague,  6800  are  called  out ;  if  the  danger 
IS  imminent,  10,000  men  are  brought  into 
action,  and  often  dismissed  again  within 
8  or  14  days.  The  inhabitants  on  the 
frontiers  are  obliged  to  serve,  on  an  aver- 
age, at  least  100  days  yearly.  The  reve- 
nue of  the  frontier  settlements  was  esti- 
mated, in  1820,  at  1,553,000  florins,  con- 
vention-money (see  Money,  standard  of) ; 
but  the  money  expended  on  them  was 
2,457,900  such  florins ;  1,384,800  of  which 
were  applied  to  the  support  of  the  troops 
station^  there.  (See  MiUtary  Jrontiers,} 
The  economical  reflations  of  the  Aus- 
trian army  are  described  by  H<ibler ;  an^ 
an  account  of  the  nature  of  their  disci- 
pline is  given  by  Beivmayer  (Vienna, 
1821).  llie  Austrian  fiUlitary  JfounMil, 
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conducted  by  captain  Sehets,  is  fidl  of  in- 
formation on  this  subject.  The  best  map 
of  the  Austrian  empire  is  that  prepar^ 
by  the  topographicaJ  cabinet  of  toe  qnar- 
ter-master-ffeneral's  staff,  drawn  under  the 
direction  of  colonel  Fallon.  It  is  in  nuie 
sheets,  published  at  Vienna,  in  ISZSl.  Ac- 
cording to  this  map,  the  Austrian  mon- 
archy embraces,  I.  The  liereditary  states 
of  Austria,  which  form  apart  of  the  Ger- 
man confederacy;  76,199  square  miles, 
9,843,490  mhabitants.  They  contam,  1. 
The  arch  du6hy  of  Austria;  14,833  square 
miles,  1,908,200  inhabitants:  a.  Austria 
below  the  En%  or  Lower  Austria  (7713 
square  miles,  1,119,900  inhabitants),  em- 
bracing Vienna,  the  capital:  b,  Austria 
above  the  E^s,  or  Upper  Austria,  including 
the  Innviertel,  the  Hausruckviertel  ana 
the  Salzach  or  Salzburg  circle  (the  duchy 
of  Salzburg,  q.v.);  7119  square  miles, 
788,282  inhabitants.  2.  The  duchy  of 
Stuia;  8454  square  mil^  780,100  inhab- 
itants. 3.  Hie  county  of  Tyrol,  raised  to 
a  principah^,  with  several  districts  of 
Salzburg,  and  the  Vorarlbera  dominions; 
11,569  dquare  miles,  738^000  inhabitants. 
4  The  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  with  Eger 
and  Asch ;  20,172  square  miles,  SjS&OfiOO 
inhabitants.  5k  The  margraviate  of  Mo- 
ravia, vrith  Austrian  Silesia;  10,192  square 
miles,  1,605,500  inhabitants.  6.  The 
duchy  of  Auschwitz,  lying  in  Galicia,  but 
included  in  the  German  confederacy,  as 
an  ancient  Bohemian  flef  and  Silesoan 
principality;  1843  square  miles, 335,190 
inhabitants.  7.  The  kingdom  of  lUjm ; 
9132  square  miles,  897,000  inhabitants. 
Thia  kingdom  includes,  a.  the  govemmoit 
of  Laybaeh,  or  the  diiehies  of  Camiola 
and  Carintbia :  b.  the  government  of  Tri- 
este, or  the  Littoiale ;  3242  square  miles, 
370,000  mhabitants.— II.  The  hereditary 
states  of  Hungary ;  125,105  squai^  miles, 
10,628,500  inhabitants.  They  contain,  a. 
the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  ^vith  the  nrov- 
inces  of  Sclavonia  and  Croatia ;  ^,574 
square  miles,  8,200,000  mhabitants:  h. 
the  grand  principality  of  Transylvania 
(exclusive  or  the  military  districts);  18,350 
square  n^iiles,  1,435,000  inhabitants:  c 
the  Austrian  miUtary  districts ;  1.  in  Cro- 
atia ;  Banal,  Warasdine  and  Carlstadt, 
united  under  one  governor,  in  1824,  to- 
getherwith  the  Banal  military  lands,  995 
square  miles,  96,000  inhabitants ;  likewise 
the  two  generaiatsy  5022  square  milee^ 
301,200  inhabitants:  2.  in  Sclavonia; 
2945  square  miles,  244jp00  inhahkantB: 
3.  the  Hungarian  and  Bannadc  militaiy 
knds;  3856  squaro  miles, 205,000 inhab- 
itanti:    4.   the  TraDByhranjan  militaiy 
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fit>ntien;  5961  iq.  miles,  147,900  inhab- 
itaots. — UL  The  kingdoiti  of  Dalmada, 
with  Ragusa  and  Cattaro,  containing  5827 
square  miles,  and  320,000  inhabitants. — 
Iv.  The  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom; 
17,606  square  miles,  4,176^  inhabitants^ 
— V.  The  kingdom  of  Gedida  and  Lodo- 
mina,  with  me  province  of  Bukowina; 
S3^{  square  miles,  4,075,000  inhabitants. 
-r-Thus  the  whole  Austrian  monarchy 
contains  more  than  256^399  square  miles, 
and  upwards  of  29  million  mhahitantB. 
By  the  census  of  1826,  the  population  is 
estimated  at  90J  millions.  jBlesides  this, 
the  collateral  lines  of  A.  have  many  valu- 
able possesions :— Tuscany  and  Eflte  (Mo- 
dena  and  Massa),  containing  10,489  square 
mile^  and  1,618,500  inhal)itants.  The 
principal  nations  of  A.  are,  1.  the  Sck- 
vonians,  13,400,000;  2.  the  Germans, 
5,900,000;  a  the  Italians,  4,350,000;  4. 
the  Ma^ars,  or  Hungarians,  4,000,000; 
5.  the  Walacbians,  1,700,000;  6.  the 
Jews,  450,000 ;  7.  the  Zigeunes,  or  Gip- 
sies, 110,000;  a  the  Armenians,  13,052; 
9.  the  Greelcs,  3910 ;  together  with  Cle^ 
mentines,  Turiu,  Albanese,  French,  &c. 
The  most  populous  part  of  Austria  is  the 
Lombonlo- Venetian  kingdom :  the  popu- 
lation is  237  to  a  sauare  mile.  Next  to 
this  are  Bohemia  ana  Mcnravia,  above  and 
below  the  Ens.  The  smallest  population 
is  found  in  the  mihtaiy  districts  on  the 
fiontieri^  Carmthia  and  Tyrol,  Sa)!Eburff 
and  Dalmatia.  According  to  the  lociu 
retunis,  published  hydie  geographical 
board  of  Vienna  in  1822,  edited  by  colo- 
nel Fallon,  and  prepared  in  the  preceding 
year,  the  rate  of  the  annual  increase  of 
the  population  aj^pears  to  be  as  fol- 
lows:— 

In  Hungary  and  Transjrlvania, .  .  .  1^^ 
Austria  Proper,  Stina  and  Tran- 
sylvania,     2i^ 

Bohemia,  Gahcia,  Illyria,  and 

Moravia, 2^ 

Dalmatia,  Tyrol,  and  the  Lom- 
bardo-Venetian  kinigdom,  .  .  2^ 

This  statement  gives  an  increase^  in  12 
years,  on  the  population  of  1815,  calcu- 
lated at  27,000,000,  of  more  than  27  per 
cent ;  in  &ct,  nearly  7,000,000.  Different 
authorities  agree,  up  to  tluB  year  1821,  in 
a  rate  of  increase,  which,  if  continued  to 
1828,  wouM  make  that  increaaa  more 
than  7,000,00a  The  monarchY  num- 
bws  777  cities,  635  subuibs^  2224  mar- 
ket-towns, and  dS^OSviUages.  Themost 
populous  cities  are,  Vienna,  Milaa,  Ven- 
ice, Lember;g^  P«ina,  and  Debreosyn 
(pt^wlationy  41475.)--Of  the  DumenHia 


navigable  rivens,  the  largest  are,  the  Dan* 
ube.  Ens,  Morawa  or  Marscb,  Leytha, 
Eaab,  Drave,  Save,  the  Po,  the  Elbe,  the 
Moldau,  Eger,  Oder,  Vistula,  and  Dnies- 
ter. Thirty  cands,  seven  of  them  very 
large,  have  been  constructed,  during  tho 
reign  of  the  present  emperor,  ibr  the  pro- 
motion of  tnde.— The  largest  lakes  are, 
Neusidle,  Flatten,  Palitsch,  Cirknitz  and 
Lago  Maggiore. — ^The  mountains  are,  1. 
The  Alps,  which  present  a  surfiu^  of 
48,397  square  miles :  the  Ortlesspitze  is 
14,466  feet  high;  the  Great  Glockner, 
12,239;  Hohenveart,  10,392;  Wiesbach- 
hom  and  Hocbhom,  10,600—11,000 ;  Ter- 
fflou,  9,744;  Watzmann,  9,600;  Breim- 
kogal,  9,000.  2l  The  Sudetes  (white 
meadows,  4,500  feet  high]|,  Paschkopc^ 
3w  The  Carpathian  mountains. — ^The  cli- 
mate is  different  in  different  parts  of  the 
empire.-^The  Austrian  mines  and  wash- 
ings yield;  annuaUy,  of  gold,  3,900  maiks ; 
of  silver,  108,000  roar)LB ;  upwards  of  2,200 
tons  of  copper ;  of  tin,  100 ;  of  iron,69,000; 
of  mercury,  281 ;  of  cinnabar,  435 ;  cobak, 
88  tons ;  calamine  and  zinc,  386  tons ;  ar- 
senic, chrome,  tellurium,  uranium,  anti- 
mony (383  tons),  manganese,  bismuth^ 
loadstone^  precious  stones^  marble,  porce- 
lain, meerschaum,  coal,  sulphur,  salt,  &c. 
—There  are  also  600  mineral  Knings  in 
the  Empire,  of  which  Bohemia  alone  con- 
tains 150;  the  most  celebrated  are  at 
Carisbad,  Teplitz,  Franzensbad,  Marito- 
bad,  Seidscbiitz,  Bilin,  Baden,  Gastein, 
Meadia  in  the  Bannat,  Albano  in  Italy, 
kxi, — ^Austria  flimishes  wheat,  and  similar 
kinds  of  grain,  in  abundance ;  also  maize, 
rice,  pulse,  fiiiits.  induiUng  the  best  south- 
em  miits,  oil,  A^c,  wine,  hops,  saffion, 
tobacco,  hemp  and  flaiL  woad,  various 
woods,  black-cattle,  buffiOoes,  horses,  assea 
and  mules,  sbeep>  goats,  swine,  poultry, 
wild  beast&  fishes,  peari-oysters,  bees 
(which  yield,  annually,  1200  tons  of  wax 
and  19,500  tons  of  honey),  silk  (2,570,000 
pounds).  Prince  Liechtenstein,  at  Eis- 
(prub,  in  Moravia,  has  the  largest  planta- 
tion of  foreign  woods  in  Europe.  Everv 
branch  of  agriculture  is  prosecuted  with 
care  and  skill,  and  the  raising  of  sheep  is 
particukriy  attended  to.  There  are  still, 
however,  in  Hungaiy,  2119  sqyare  miles 
of  morass.  The  most  fertile  and  best 
cultivated  part  of  the  empire  is  the  Lom- 
bardo- Venetian  territories.  The  manu- 
fiicUire  of  nlk,  in  this  district,  has  abo 
bee«k  l^jddy  impro^  l^  count  Daa- 
dolo.  l%e  manu&ctures  yield,  annu^llyy 
1425  milhon  florin^  convention-money. 
The^  consist  of  watdies  and  clocks  por- 
^eloifiy  nurrQis,  a|i4  biafSi  irqii  and^qtoel. 
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Bneiiy  eottcnl,  im^,  tobttccoy  supr,  wool, 
Bilk,  leatiier,  bleached  wax.  The  trade 
has  iDcrcHued  since  the  reooveiy  6f  Italy. 
The  exports  of  the  countiy  amount  to 
more  than  36  million  fiorins,  conrention- 
XQoney  (see  Money);  and  the  iipports  to 
44  muUons.  The  principal  sea^ports  are 
TVf este,  Venice,  and  Fiume :  other,  placee 
of  trade  are  Vienna,  Prague,  Peat,  Iiem- 
berg,  Brody  and  Ciratz.  The  bank  of 
Vienna,  anords  the  most  important  sup^ 
port  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
state :  the  same  adrantage  is  derived  from 
the  Austrian  national  company  of  com*- 
merce,  lately  erected  for  the  sale  of  mer- 
chandise, and  the  pro'motion  of  trade.->- 
The  prevaifing  rengion  is  the  Roman 
Catholic.  The  bishoprics  in  Germany 
and  Hungaiy  ar^  richly  endowed,  parties 
ularly  w  archbishoprics  of  Gran,  Co- 
locza,  Ofanfitz,  Erlau,  ico.  The  whole 
number  is  14.  Ita  liCmberg  and  in  Ven- 
ice there  is  an  Armenian.  Catholic  arch- 
bishop, and  in  Venice  a  Catholic  patriarch. 
The  Greek  church  is  under  the  archbish- 
op of  Carlovitza.  The  Lutherans  and 
OQvinists  have  consistories  and  superin- 
tendents; and  in  Hungaiy  and  Transyl- 
vania, their  civil  rights  are  neariy  equal  to 
those  of  the  Romtti  Catholics,  There 
are  also  Mennonites,  Mohammedans,  &C., 
in  various  parts  of  the  empire.  The 
number  of  Catholics  in  A.  is  estimated 
at  23,978,000;  members  of  the  Greek 
church,  2^814,378;  Calvulists,  1,584,716; 
Lutherans,  1,119,800;  Unitarians,  49,000. 
— ^Universities  are  established  at  Vienna, 
Prague,  Pest,  Lember^  and  Pavia.  There 
are  ^Ceums  at  Lintz,  Gratz,  Brfinn,  Gross- 
wardein;  a  mining  academy  at  Schem- 
nitz;  a  medical  school  at  Vienna;  an 
academy  finr  painting,  sculpture,  archi- 
tecture and  engraving  at  Vienna;  a  U- 
braiy ;  a  gallery  of  pamtin|;8 ;  collections 
of  medals  and  other  antiquities,  which  are 
deserving  of  notice^ — ^The  government  is 
a  monarchy ;  in  Hungary  and  Transyl- 
vania, a  limited  monarchy :  in  the  other 
territories  of  the  empire,  the  esttute^  (of 
which  there  are  four  m  Tjrrol,  including 
the  peasantry)  are  convened  to  grant  the 
supplies  called  for  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  government  But  the  system  of  im- 
posts and  customs,  existing  between  the 
difibrent  districts,  is  an  imiiediment  to 
commerce.  The  law  of  primogeniture 
prevails  in  mprd  to  the  succession  to 
the  throne.  There  are  seven  knightly 
orders,-— L  that  of  the  golden  fleece ;  i 
of  the  stany  cross,  for  mdies  of  princely 
or  ancient  noble  fomilies ;  (the  following 
being  also  orders  of  merit) ;    3.  the  milita- 


ry order  of  Maria  Theresa;  4  the  royal 
order  ofSu  Stephen,  in  Hungary ;  5.  the 
imperial  Austrian  order  of  Leopold,  which 
has  existed  since  1808 ;  ^  the  order  of 
the  iron  crown  (renewed  in  1616) ;  7.  the 
order  of  Efizabeth  Theresa,  for  offic«!8 
only,  who  have  risen,  at  least,  to  the  rank 
of  cokmels.  There  are,  also,  in  Austria, 
a,  the  ancient  imperial  Teutonic  order, 
of  which  an  archduke  is  appointed  grand- 
master by  the  emperor;  o,  the  spiritual 
order  of  St  John,  which  has  a  grand-pri- 
orate  in  Bohemia,  and  several  command- 
eriee  in  Upper  and  Lower  Austria;  o. 
the  order  or  the  cross,  with  the  red  star. 
At  the  head  of  the  administration,  under 
the  direction  of  the  emperor,  stands  the 
privy-counsellor  for  home  affidrs.  There 
are  two  depaitmeoli  of  government,  one 
for  foreign  and  the  other  foor  domestic 
affidn,  both  under  the  directicin  of  a 
nunister.  The  judicial  system  is  mikl 
and  well-regulated.  The  civfl  code,  com- 
pleted July  1, 1811,  is  very  good.  The 
courts  were  much  improved  as  early  as 
1781.  A  general  penal  code  was  adopted 
Jan.  1,  imi.  These  laws  are  in  force 
only  for  the  German,  Gahcian,  and  Ital- 
ian teiTitories,  for  Dafanatia,  and  the  mili- 
tary districts.  The  rev«Aue  of  the  state 
(including  the  extraordinaiy  income)  is 
estimated  at  320  miUioh  florins  of  silver, 
and  the  interest  of  the  public  debt  at 
22  millions  yeariy.  By  the  loan  of  1827, 
the  public  debt  was  increased  to  680  mil^ 
lion  florins.  This  estimate  is  exclusive 
of  98,025,413  florins  in  redemption  and 
anticij)ation  certificates  (etnMnnigt  und 
aniic^lfations  9cheine),  which  were  iir  cir- 
culation June  30,  1827.  The  standing 
army,  in  time  of  peace,  is  composed  of 
271,400  men,  including  3^fiW)  hone, 
and  17,790  ardUeiy.  The  supplementary 
troops,  the  reserve,  and  the  mihtia,  to- 
gether, comprise  about  479,000  men.  The 
naval  force  consists  of  three'  ships  of  the 
line,  six  fiigates,  three  corvettes,  three  bri^ 
and  fonrachooners.  There  are,  also,  m 
the  empire,  25  fortresses,  and  59  fortified 
tovms.— ^On  the  history  of  the  Austrian 
monarchy,  see  the  works  of  (jrenerach(\^ 
enna,  8  vols.  1817) ;  Coxe  (Hiftory  of  the 
House  of  Auttnoj  London,  1807,  3  vols. 
4to.);  J.  B.  SchelVs  Huiory  of  .Ouitna 

S Vienna,  1819—27, 9  vols.,  to  the  dme  of 
^ONseph  n).  In  recard  to  the  statistics  of 
this  country,  .the  fiSlowinff  woiks  are  val- 
uable :--DartteUmg  de$  Fabrikr  wnd  Ge- 
werbwesens  in  $emem  gegenw.  Zuttande ; 
vorzHgL  in  iechniicher  mercantU,  und  ^fo- 
tieeh,  Bezteh.  und  mii  BertukiiefU  dee  /b- 
brik'  und  OeweHnoeaem  m  (Edr.  Kaiser- 
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FiefmOf  1824  DU  Deuanen^  und  (^uo- 
rantairuvtrfanung  de$  (Ettnich.  Kmser^ 
siaais,  in  wrer  gegemo,  GesiaU  von  A.  A, 
J^rontgtttr.  VtewnOf  1824.  Handbwkf&r 
Reiiende  in  dem(Ekreich,  Kaiser staaUwM 
J2.  £.  von  Jenny:  to  which  Hoimayr's 
ArMv^  1824,  is  a  usefol  suppl^meiit.  Ge- 
UMen  vnd  SchyUUUer-Lmeon  der  (El$^ 
treick,  Monardtu  von  D.  /Sartorij  which 
be^ns  in  1801,  and  fbnns  a  valuable  ad- 
diaen  to  De  Liica's  GtUhrUs  GlstreidL 

AuTENRnETjH,  John  Henry  Ferdinand, 
chancdlor  of  the  university  of  Tiibingen, 
and  [irofesflor  oJT  medicine  in  the  same  in- 
stitution, was  bom  in  the  year  1772,  and 
early  evinced  decided  taleotin  the  depart- 
ment of  natural  science.  His  imagination 
was  lively,  and  his  memory  renwkaUy 
tenacious.  After  he  had  received  his  doo- 
torate,  he  viinted  North  America.  During 
bis  travels  in  this  part  of  the  world,  he 
was  attacked  by  the  yellow  fever  in  a  sol- 
itary place,  at  a  distance  from  human  as* 
sistance,  and  saved  his  life  by  bold  and 
copious  bleeding.  After  his  return,  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  medicine,  par- 
ticular!^ of  anatomy  and  clinical  medicine, 
at  T(ihmgen.  Here  he  labored  zealously. 
His  lectures  were  eloquent,  and  his  atten- 
tion to  the  sick  unremitted.  He  publish- 
ed, likewise,  several  periodicals,  partlv 
alone,  partW  in  connexion  with  Reil 
The  king  of  Wurtembur^  appointed  him 
chancellor  of  the  university  of  Tubingen. 

AuTEUiL ;  a  small  town  of  France,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  wood  of  Boulogne, 
somewhat  less  than  a  mile  from  Paris. 
Men  of  literary  reputation  have  often  re- 
sided there.  The  country-seat  of  the 
poet  Boileau  is  still  shown  .there,  where 
the  heaux  espriU  of  France  often  banquet- 
ed. On  a  certain  time,  healed  with  wine 
at  a  supper,  the  literati  complained  of  the 
degeneracy  of  the  age,  and  lamented  their 
m^iortune  in  haidng  been  bom  at  such  a 
period.  All  a^reeu  to  plunge  into  the 
neighboring  Seme,  and  the  flower  of  the 
French  wnters  were  alr^Euly  on  their  way 
to  the  river,  when  the  thou^t  struck  Mo- 
lii^re,  that  such  an  act,  by  such  men,  ought 
not  to  be  performed  in  the  darkness  of 
night.  The  companions  stopped,  feund 
he  was  in  the  right,  and  agreed  to  drown 
themselves  at  day-break,  after  drinking 
the,  remainder  of  their  wine.  The  inge- 
nious Andrieux  brought  this  anecdote 
upon  the  stage  in  the  piece  MoUire  dvtc 
HB  AmU^  ou  It  Soufer  h  JhdeuiU,  While 
the  physician  Genoron  was  in  possession 
of  this  house,  he  was  visited  by  his  friend 
Vohaire,  who  wrote  the  fellowing  not 


very  poetical  inscription  for  it : — C*€d  id 
It  vrai  PamoMMt  dt$  vrais  tf^mm  ^Apcl- 
hn^^Sous  It  nom  de  BoOeau  et$  liettx  r»- 
rent  Horact;  Esctdapty  pamU  sout  cdui 
de  GendrwL  Madame  HelvetiuB,  his  wid> 
ow,  finidly  occupied  it  Her  evening 
parties  here  were  celebrated.  All  wfae 
were  distinguished  in  the  walks  of  liter- 
ature or  of  active  hfe,  were  always  wel- 
come, whether  French  or  foreigners.  All 
were  without  restraint.  Her  society  was 
therefore  called  la  socUii  Hbre  da  ^gv- 
UUs.  In  1798  or  1799,  Bonaparte  here 
beoune  acquainted  with  several  men  of 
liberal  minds,  and  often  used  to  walk 
with  the  celebrated  owner  in  her  g&rdeit. 
She  soon  perceived  his  soaring  ambitioii, 
and  said  to  him  one  day  with  a  smile, 
Vous  ne  vous  doutez  pas  conibien  on  peui 
trouver  de  horikevr  dans  irois  arvents  dt 
Urre. — ^The  monuments  of  several  illustri- 
ous men'  are  to  be  seen  in  the  church- 
yard at  A. ;  among  others,  that  of  NicolttL 
§  resident  of  the  chambre  des  compUSj  and 
le  chancellor  d'Aguesseau,  remarkable 
as  a  great  civilian  and  advocate  of  the 
rights  of  men. 

AuT^£lfTIcs ;  a  name  applied,  in  the 
civil  law,  to  an  extract  from  the  Novels 
(see  Corpus  J%aris)j  by  which  a  law  of  the 
code  is  either  changed  or  entirely  abol- 
islied.  They  were  extracted  by  the  first 
doctors  of  tue  law,  in  the  middle  ages^ 
from  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  Novels 
\liber  auUuntiais)t  put  among  the  altered 
passages  of  the  code,  and  have  thus  re- 
main^ in  the  editions  of  the  Corpus  Ju- 
ris, Some  laws,  moreover,  of  the  empe- 
rors Frederic  I  and  U  of  Germany  bars 
been  introduced  in  this  way. 

Auto  da  rk.    (See  InquisUien,) 

Autochthones  (fit>m  the  Greek)  sig- 
riifies  men  produced  Srom  the  groumi 
which  they  inhabit  Several  ancient  na- 
tions assumed  this  name,  to  indicate  the 
antiqiiity  of  their  origin ;  e.  g.  the  Athe- 
nians. 

AuTocRATOR  (from  Greek  ah^y  him- 
self^ and  K^TOit  power) ;  a  name  given  to 
the  Athenian  general,  when,  in  particular 
cases,  unlimited  authority  over  tne  troops 
was  intrusted  to  him,  and  he  was  not 
bound  to  give  account  of  his  proceedins& 
Thus  Aristides  was  an  autocrator  in  me 
batde  of  Platsa.  Ilpco^cif  ahroKpdnpn  were 
Atlienian  ambassadors  with  full  powers^ 
corresponding  to  our  plenipotentiariesL 
In  modem  tmies,  the  word  autocrai  is 
used,  in  politics,  for  a  ruler  with  abso- 
lute power.  Thus  the  emperor  of  Rus- 
sia is  styled  mUocnd  of  idl  the  RusaiasL 
Some  writers  on  momls  apply  this  term  i» 
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miuK  to  rejN^eseiit  his  power  over  his  owa 
conduct 

AuTODiDACTi  (Greek  a^rbst  himself  and 
itid0Ku,  I  teach) ;  those  who  have  obtained 
knowledge  and  skill  in  any  art  or  science^ 
without  the  personal  instruction  of  others. 

AuToenAPHs  ( Ch'M  manuscripts  written 
bj  the  author  hansel^  in  distinction  fipom 
cffpiti.  They  are  more  highly  esteemed 
than  the  latter,  Hot  only  as  interesting  rel- 
ics, but  also  as  more  conect  uid  free  fhmi 
fauhs  than  those  copied  by  another  hand 
8ome  eoUectiqos^ofautographs  of  famous 
men  are  very  interestmg. 

Automaton  (from  Or.  tthrSftaros,  sponta* 
neous) ;  a  self-movins  machine,  without 
life.  Machines  of  this  kind  are  kept  in 
motion  by  means  of  sprii^s  or  weights. 
When  they  represent  human  fiffures, 
they  are  caHed  andrmdes;  but  clocks, 
watches,  &c.  are  also  automata.  We  find 
veiy  early  mention  of  them.  Homer  de^ 
scribes  Vulcan  fabricatb^g  tiipods,  which 
moved  on  living  wheels,  instinct  with 
spirit.  The  celebrated  statue  of  Memnon, 
which  emitted  musical  sounds  at  sunrise, 
the  wallung  statues  of  DsBdalus,  the  fiyinff 
dove  of  Archytas  (q.  v.),  are  instances  of 
ancient  skill  iti  this  respect  In  modem 
times,  friar  Bacon  (q.  v.)  constructed  a 
brazen  head  which  spoke.  Regiomonta- 
nus  (q.  V.)  made  a  nying  eagle,  and  an 
iron  fry,  which,  after  makiRg  the  tour  of 
the  room,  returned  to  its  master.  Alber- 
tiis  Magnus  (q.  v.),  in  the  19th  centuiy, 
spent  thirty  years  in  constructing  a  hu- 
man figure,  which  advanced  to  the  door 
when  any  one  knocked,  opened  it,  and 
saluted  the  visitor.  In  the  water-clock 
presented  by  Chariema^e  to  Haroun  al 
Kaschid,  twelve  doors  m  the  dial  opened 
respectively  at  the  hour  which  they  rep- 
resented :  they  continued  open  tiU  noon, 
when  13  knights  issued  out  on  horseback, 
paraded  round  the  dial,  and  then,  return- 
ing, shut  themselves  in  again.  Camus 
constructed  an  ingenious  toy  fi>r  Louis  . 
XIV,  conmdng  of  a  carriage  drawn  by 
two  horses,  containing  a  fittle  figure  of  a 
lady,  with  a  coachimm  and  attendants. 
The  coachman  smacked  his  whip;  the 
horses  moved  theh*  legs  naturally;  and, 
when  the  carriage  arrived  opposite  to  the 
Idng's  seat,  it  stopped ;  the  page  stepped 
down,  and  opened  the  door  ;the  lady  al^ht- 
ed,  and  presented  a  petition  to  Louis.^ — 
The  flute-player,  the  tambour-player,  and 
the  wonderftil  duck  of  Vaucanson  (q.  v.), 
are  celebrated  for  the  astonishmg  ingenu- 
ity tfisplaved  in  their  construction.  The 
two  Iwothera  Drot  (q.  v.]  have  executed 
■omeadmiraMe  worics  or  the  kkid.  One 
43* 


of  them  is  a  chUd,  sittinff  at  a  desk,  who 
dips  his  pen  into  die  ink,  shakes  it,  and 
writes,  in  French,  whatever  is  dictated  to 
him.  This  must  be  done,  of  courae,  by 
human  intervention.  A  vase,  presented 
to  Bonapaite,  when  frnt  consul,  on  being 
touched,  exhibited  a  palm-tree,  tmder 
which  a  shepherdess  was  spinnitig.  The 
chess-player  of  von  Kempelen  (q.  v.)  ha^ 
been  supposed  to  be  pioved  oy  a  man 
concealed  in  the  chest  The  speaking 
madiine  of  the  same  artist,  the  fiute- 
Dlayer  of  Sicffmeier,  the  trumpeters  of 
Maelzel  and  iCaufrnann,  deserve  mention 
among  the  later  automata.  One  of  the 
most  ingenious  automatical  mechanists 
of  the  present  day  is  the  Swiss  Maillar- 
det  He  constructed  a  female  fi^^ure, 
which  performs  18  tunes  on  the  piano- 
forte :  the  bosom  heaves,  the  eves  move, 
and  the  natural  motions  of  the  fingers  are 
performed.  The  action  of  this  machine 
continues  an  hour.  Besides  this  figure, 
there  is  a  magician,  who  answers  any 
question  taken  fi!om  20  medallions.  'Die 
medallion  selected  is  placed  in  a  drawer, 
the  magical  books  are  gravely  consulted, 
and  the  magician  then  strikes  with  his 
wand  against  a  door,  which  opens,  and 
displays  an  appropriate  answer.  His  oth- 
er automata  are,  a  boy,  which  draws  and 
vnites;  a  little  figiire,  a  few  inches  in 
height,  which  dances  to  music  produced 
in  a  glass  case,  in  which  it  is  enclosed ;  a 
humming-bird,  which  issues  Crom  a  box, 
flings,  bM  returns  to  the  box  again;  a 
steel  spider;  a  hismng  serpent,  &c.  An 
engine  has  been  miule  by  Mr.  Babbaee 
capable  of  computing  aqy  tabfe  by  the 
method  of  difrerences.  The  greater  the 
number  of  differences,  the  more  it  will 
outstrip  the  most  rapid  calculatoi*. 

AOTOPST  (fit>m  Greek,  ahrdt,  himself^ 
and  i^if,  sightj;  observation  which  one 
makes  himself  in  contradistinction  fit>m 
knowledge  which  we  get  fixMn  the  ac- 
counts of  others. 

AuTUMif ;  that  one  of  the  seasons,  which, 
in  the  northern  temperate  zone,  be(pns 
vrhen  the  sun,  in  its  apparent  descent  to 
the  southern  hemisphere,  touches  the 
eouator.  Theendofautumnisatthefime 
ci  the  sun's  greatest  south  dedination,  or 
vrhen  he  enters  Capricorn.  According  to 
<mr  conqratation  of  time,  the  bednnmg 
of  autumn  is  Sept  23,  when,  for  the 
second  time  hi  the  vear,  th6  days  and 
nights  are  equal;  ana  the  end  is  Dec  21, 
al  die  time  of  the  shortest  day.  Theau- 
tiimn  of  the  southern  heminihere  takes 
place  at  die  time  of  our  spiinc.  From 
thh^  astronomical  antmnn  the  pEysfeal  or 
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popafar  autumn  difieffi  aceording  to  tbe 
climate. — ^^uh^mnal  tqumox,  (See  Equir 
noz.)—*^»ihmnal  poifit  is  caDed,  by  a»- 
troDomers,  th^  point  where  the  equator 
cuts  the  ecliptic :  the  sun  reaches  it  Sept 
2a  It  is  said  to  be  at  the  beginning  of 
Libra,  and  is  continually  marked  so,' not- 
withstanding the  point  has  long  since  re- 
ceded fix>m  this  constellation,  and  is  now 
near  the  stars  of  the  left  shoulder  of  Vir- 
go. It  is  opposite  to  the  vernal  point ; 
therefore  its  ascension  amounts  to  18(P, 
and  its  longitude  also  to  as  many,  or  six 
signs ;  its  declination  and  ladmde  =:  0. 

AtnrERONE ;  a  ci-devant  province  of 
France,  which  took  its  name  firom  the 
ancient  inhabitants,  (^led  .^vend.  It  was 
surrounded  by  Vel^  and  Forez,  L'unou- 
sin,  Bourfoonnais,  perry,  Rouergue  and 
Oevaudan,  in  the  heart  of  France.  Upper 
and  Lower  Auvergne  contained  together, 
on  50a  square  leagues,  800,000  inhabit- 
ants. The  mouotams  of  Auvergne  are 
among  the  most  noted  of  France.  The 
northern  part  is  called  P%a/  dt  D&me;, 
the  southern,  Ptm  dt  Ccmtal;  while  the 
centre  is  formed  of  the  Mxnd  d*Or. 
The  revoluticm  divided  this  province  into 
thr^e  depar^ents.  (See  Dep€artment.)-^ 
Auvergne  was  celebrated  in  the  time  of 
ancient  Gaul,  and  has  always  remained  a 
veiy  important,  part  of  France. 

AuvsENAS ;  a  deep-colored  wine,  made 
of  black  raisins,  so  called  at  Orleans.  It 
is  not  fit  to^  drink  until  a  year  old,, but,  if 
kept  two  or  three  years,  becomes  excel- 
lent 

AvA,  or  AuNowA ;  a  town  in  Asia, 
formerly  the  capital  of  Ava,  or  Birmah, 
on  the  Inrawaddy,  4  miles  W.  S.  W.  of 
Ummerapoora,  500  miles  £.  Calcutta; 
Ion.  95^  58^  E. ;  kt  2P  51'  N.  It  was 
divided  into  the  upper  and  lower  city; 
both  fortified.  The  lower  was  about  four 
miles  m  circumference,  protected  by  a 
wall  30  feet  high,  with  a  deep  and  broad 
ditch ;  an  embankment  of  earth  supports , 
th^  waU  within.  The  upper  town,  which 
may  be  called  the  citaddj  does  not  exceed 
a  mile  in  circumference,  and  is  much 
stronger  and  more  compact  than  the 
other.  The  walls  are  now  mouldering,, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  timber  of  which  die 
houses  were  built  has  been  carried  away 
to  be  used  in  a  new  town,  called  Ummerc^ 
poora.  Numerous  temples  are  fiilling,  and 
the  few  houses  built  of  brick  b^me 
the  abode  of  bats.  In  the  temple  of 
Logathero  Praw  is  sdll  to  be  seen  ftgi- 
ganficimageof  Godama,ofmaible.  l^e 
height  of  tbe  idol,  fit>m  the  top  of  the 
head  to  the  pedefl«al  on  which  it  sits,  is 


nearly  24  feet ;  the  head  is  ei^  ifeet  in 
diameter,  and  across  the  breast  it  measores 
10  feet  The  Birmans  assert  that  it  is 
composed  of  one  entire  block  of  marble ; 
nor  can  any  junction  be  perceived.  (For 
the  country  of  Ava,  see  Birmak,)  A  short 
titne  affd,  Mr.  Crawford's  Embassy  to  Ava, 
one  VOL,  4to.,  was  advertised  in  the  Lon- 
don papers  as  on  the  eve  of  appearance, 
which  must  contain  much  valuable  infor- 
mation. 

AvA-AVA ;  a  plant  so  called  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Otaheite,  who  make  an  in- 
toxicating juice  out  of  it  Their  chieft 
vie  wi^  each-other  in  drinidnff  the  great- 
est number  of  draughts,  as  £d  Grerman 
students  do  in  drinking  beer. 

AvADONTAS ;  a  sect  oi  Bramins,  who, 
in  austerity,  surpass  all  the  rest  They 
even  reject  the  earthen  vessels  to  hold 
provisions,  and  the  stick  to  lean  on — lux- 
uries which  the  other  sects  allow  them- 
selves. Some  Avadontas  go  per^ctly 
naked :  when  hungry,  they  be^  for  some- 
thing to  eat :  others  go  to  the  o6\j  rivers, 
and  there  expect  the  peasants  to  feed 
them. 

Aval,  or  Bahhrein  ;  tbe  largest  of  the 
Bahhrein  islands  in  the  gulf  of  Persia,  90 
miles  in  length,  and  12  wide,  where  it  is 
broadest  Besides  the  fortified  town  of 
Bahhrein,  it  contains  some  poor  villager 
Lon.48^4'E.;laL2e°36'N. 

AvAitAJTcuEs  (in  German,  Lofomen^  or 
Laumnen) ;  targe  masses  of  snow,  which 
roll  down  from  the  mountains,  causing 
great  damage  by  their  fall  There  are 
thrcte  kinds.  The  mnd  or  dutt  om- 
Utnches  are  so  called  because  they  are 
occasionod  by  the  wind,  which  carrieR 
along  tli9  fresh  fallen  enow,  and  throws  it, 
in  the  form  of  dust,  into  the  valleys.  The 
r^pidi^  with  which  ihey  come  would 
render  this  kind  ttie  most  dancerous  of 
all,  were  it  not  for  their  great  lightness, 
which  renders  it  easy  to  extricate  one's  sdf 
from  them.  There  have  been  instances 
.of  people  remaining  24  hows  under  such 
avalanches  without  bemg  suffocated.  The 
second  kind  are  called  moufitom,  mow, 
haU  or  tkundar  avtdanckM  (i^ckmnd-Lairi- 
nen).  These  are  not  bk>wn  off  by  the 
wind,  but  &11  by  their  own  weight,bring- 
ing  down  with  them  all  the  ground  on 
which  they  lie,  together  with  the  trees, 
rocks,  &c^  which  are  there.  They  gen- 
erally fidl  in  the  spring,  when  the  increas- 
ing warmth  has  rendimd  the  snow  more 
damp  and  heavy.  Then-  fidl  makes 
mountain  and-  vdley  tremble,  and  i» 
ac<;ompanied  with  a  noise  like  thimder. 
The  third  kindf  earth  cfvalanchts,  or  land- 
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slips,  occur  when  the  soil  has  beea  weak- 
ened by  long-continued  and  deep-pene- 
trating rains,  when  it  slides  down  mto  the 
TaUeys,  witli  all  the  houses,  trees  and  entire 
fprests  which  stand  thereon,  and  causes 
the  most  hombte  destruction. 

AvANTURiNE.    (See  Quartz.) 

AvAMT-LA-LETTaE  (imicA  ,*  before  the 
letter).  It  is  customaiy  to  strik^  off  ^m 
a  copper-plate  a  liumber  of  impressions 
before  the  name,  dedication,  or  any  other 
words  are  cut  under  the  engraving ;  and,  as 
these  impressions  are  of  course  the  best, 
they  are  distinguished  in  Europe  by  the 
name  avanl-4a4€ttre,  aiid  bear  always  a 
higher  price  than  die  common  impres- 
sions. So{ne  avani'lorleUre  are  extremely 
d0ar.    (See  Proqf  Impression,) 

AvARES ;  a  nation,  the  remain^  of  the 
Scheu-Schen,  driven  from  their  country 
by  the  Tuiks.  They  came,  100  years 
later  than  the  Bulgarians,  tp  die  resions 
around  the  t)on,  the  Cai^nan  sea  and  the 
tVolga.  A  part  remained  in  Ciicassia, 
where  they  still  exist ;  anotlier  portion 
advanced  to  the  Danube  in  555,  aiid  set- 
tled in  Dacia,  served  in  Justinian's  army, 
aided  the  Lombards  in  destroying  the 
kingdom  of  the  Gepid^  and  gradually 
conquered  (especially  under  the  powerful 
khan  fiajan,  in  582)  the  region  of  Panno- 
nia.  Under  his  successors,  they  made 
themselves  masters  of  Dalmatla,  pressed 
into  Thuringia  and  Italy,  where  they 
fought  with  the  Franks  and  Lombards, 
and  extended  their  dominion  over  the 
Sclavonians  dwelling  on  the  Danube,  and 
farther  north,  as  wefl  as  over  the  Bulgari- 
ans, on  the  Black  sea.  But  they  were 
soon  divided,  and  lost  Dalmatia  m  640. 
Limited  to  Pannonia,  they  were  at  length 
overcome  by  Chariemagne,  796,  and  ex- 
pelled from  Moravia  and  Petschenegem. 
After  827,  they  disappear  from  histoiy. 

AvATia,  in  Hindoo  mythology ;  an  in- 
carnation of  the  Deity.  Innumerable  in- 
carnations have  taken  place,  fkccording  to 
the  Hindoos,  but  ten  are  peculiarly  di^- 
gui8hed,and  four  of  them  are  the  subjects 
^  Pur  Anas f  or  sacred  poems.  These  ten 
are  the  incarnations  of  Vishnij,  the  su* 
preme  God.  The  Matsya  avatar  was  the 
descent  of  the  Dei^  in  the  form  of  a  fish ; 
Kachyapa,  or  Kiirma,  in  that  of  a 
tortoise ;  Varaha,  as  a  boar ;  Nara-singha, 
as  a  monster,  half  man,  half  Hon ;  Vama- 
na,  as  a  dwarf;  Parasii-R4ma,  as  tlie  son 
of  Jamadngni.  All  these  took  place  in 
the  Safya  TugOy  or  golden  age.  The  oth- 
ers are  more  recent.  The  seventh  incar- 
naidon  is  called  RimuHJumdra  ovcrfdr,  the 
descent  of  Vishnu  to  destroy  a  giant. 


Their  contests  aris  the  subject  of  the 
celebrated  epic  called  the  RiMmmia, 
The  eighth  avat&r,  called  Bala-Mma, 
was  in  order  to  chastise  other  giants; 
the  ninth,  Buddtlia,  had  a  similar  ot^eet. 
The  Kalki,  or  tenth  avatiir,  is  yet  to  eome, 
at  the  end  of  the  Kali  Yuga,  or  the  iron 
age»    (See  Indian  MfiholofyJ) 

AvELLiNo  (FuroB  Caudmtt) ;  a  passage 
lying  between  a  city  of  the  same  name 
(25  miles  N.£.  from  NM>les)  and  Bener 
vento,  in  the  valley  Di  Garaano.  A  Ro- 
man army,  having  entered  uiis  pass  with 
its  resr  exposed,  was  surrounded  by  the 
Samnites,who  better  understood  moun- 
tain warmre,  and,  having  laid  down  its 
arms,  was  sent  under  the  yoke,  like  8la;v>e8, 
B.C.321.  The  surrounding  country  yields 
the  mountain  productions  of  the-«outh 

(which  often  serve  the  frugal  peasants  for 
mad),  sweet  chestnuts  and  walnuts  oii 
the  north  side  of  the  mountains,  where 
they  are  protected  against  niffht  frosts  and 
too  ea^y  blossoming.  The  ^oomily-bulh 
city  Avellino,  with  11,300  inhabitants,  in 
the  Principato  Ultra,  contains  mam^frictd- 
ries  of  maccaroni,  in  which  mountain- 
maize  is  used  with  chesmiits.  Sec  They 
belong  to  the  princes  Caraccioli,  who 
have  established  A  granaiT  there  for  their 
vassals,  and  derive  considerable  revenues^ 
from  the  profitable  businessv  of  dyeing, 
which  is  fiivored  by  the  soft  water  of  the 
surrounding  country. 

Ave  Maria,  also  Ave  Mart,  among 
the  Catholics ;  the  beginning  of  a  prayer 
to  the  hoiy  Virffio,  whence  the  whole 
prayer  is  called  .^  JMorux.  .^^inLatin^ 
means  haiL  Jht,  Maria  !  is  IhU,  Mary  ! 
It  is  the  beginningof  the  salutation  which 
the  angel  fuldres^  to  the  Virffin,  when 
he  announced  to  her  that  she  would  be 
the  mother  of  the  Savior  (Luke  i.  28. 
Jht, graHa plena :  Daminus  tecum;  bene- 
dicta  tu  in  mulieribus).  The  name  v^re 
Maria  is  also  given  to  those  little  balls  in 
rosaries,  each  of  which  denotes  a  prayer, 
called  .^e  Maria  (see  Rosary) ;  while  the 
larver  balls  denote  a  Po^-Yio^.  As,  in 
Italy,  a  bell  tolls  at  sun-down,  which 
admonishes  the  people  to  address  their 
prayers  to  the  Queen  of  heaven,  the  close 
of  me  24th  hour,  which,  according  to  the 
Italian  division  of  time,  coincides  always 
with  sun-dovm,  is  called  w^  Mtoia ;  and 
it  is  usual  to  esy,  at  Ave  Maria,  half  past 
Ave  Maria,  &C.,  instead  of  at  24  o^dock, 
hay  past  fU,SLc, 

AvENTiifE,  John  (properiy,  Thimnayr), 
a  historian,  bom  at  Aoensbergyin  Bavaria, 
in  1477,  studied  at  Ingoldstadt  and  at 
Paris^  and  afterwards  gave  lectures  at 
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Cracow  and  Ingoldstadt  In  1513,  lie 
was  af^inted  tutor  to  two  Bavarian 
prmcei^  with  one  of  whom  be  visited 
foreign  countries.  In  1517,  he  was^ap- 
pointed  Bavarian  historiographer,  and 
vrrote  his  famous  .^rmaUa  Bqorum  (last 
edition  by  Gundlinff,  Leipdc,  1710,  folio), 
and  his  Bavarian  Chronicle,  both  standard 
works  for  Gennan  history.  His  Rudi- 
menta  GramimaHea  Latmoi  were  publish- 
ed in  1512,  and  contributed  much  to  ad- 
vance the  study  of  philology  in  Germany. 
He  died  Jan.  9, 1534. 

AvENzoAR,  or  Ebn  Zohar  ;  an  Arabi*- 
an  |)hysician  of  the  12th  centunr,  bom  at 
Seville,  in  Spain,  where  his  fiither  prac- 
tised medicine.  He  became  eminent  in 
his  profession  j  travelled  much,  and  passed' 
through  many  adventures^  amonff  which 
was  a  long  imjprisonment  at  SeviBe.  He 
had  the  care  ot  an  h<^ital,and  composed 
a  work  entitled  Al  f%tiser,  contaimn^  a 
compendium  of  mescal  practice,  and  m- 
cludmg  many  fkcts  and  observations  not 
fbund  in  preceding  writers,  which  were 
probaUy  the  result  of  his  own  experience. 
He  died  at  Morocco,  in  1169.  The  report 
of  his  having  lived  to  the  age  of  135  is 
probably  an  error,  arising  from  his  having 
been  confounded  witli  his  son,  of  the 
same  name  and  profession,  who  lived  at 
Morocco,  and  was  the  author  of  a  treatise 
on  the  regimen  of  health. 

AvEi^oE,  common,  eustomary^  or  p^* 
In  case  of  shipments  of  go6(»,  the  bills 
of  lading  often  contain  a  stipulation  that 
the  shipper  shall^  besides  a  certain  rate 
or  amount  of  freight-money,  also  pay 
"  primage  and  average."  The  word  m- 
erage,  in  diis  place,  originally  dei^oted  sev- 
eral pet^  chkrfles,  such  as  towage,  bea- 
conage, ic,  which  are  to  be  borne  by 
the  ship,  freight  and  cargo,  the  kind 
and  amount  of  which  are  very  various, 
being  determmed  by  the  marine  ordi- 
nances of  s^me  countries,  and,  in  others, 
by  the  usagi^  ef  particular  ports.  There 
is  ofien  a  great  variety  in  the  usages  at 
the  different  ports  of  the  same  country  in 
this  respect  But  the  practice  has  come 
very  much  into  use  in  Great  Britain,  and 
is  general  in  the  United  States,  to  allow  a 
certain  rate  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  the 
freight  for  primage  and  average,  where 
the  bill  of  laduig  provides  for  the  pay- 
ment of  these.  Tlu9  printed  form  of  niUs 
of  lading  usually  contains  the  words  pri" 
nageand  ooerotf^  vrith  a  blank  space,  so 
thiS,  when  filleS  up,  it  reads  either  tot^ 
or  wUhout  primage  and  average,  accord- 
ing to  ^airreement  of  the  parties  The 
Uwsoftiie  United  States  have  not  hitherto 


regulated  the  amount  of  these  chaigesd — 
Average,  general  or  ^ro$9,  consists  of  ex- 
penses incurred,  sacrifices  made,  or  dam- 
age sustained,  fbr  the  common  benefit  of 
ship,  freight  and  cargo,  and  comprehends 
jetson  (the  loss  sustained  by  throwing^ 
overboard  a  part  of  the  caigo,  or  of  the 
provisions,  tackle  or  furniture  of  the  ehip, 
ibr  the  general  safety  ),or  the  cutting  away 
of  a  mast,And  also  ransom  paid  to  pirates^ 
^mpromiae  vrith  toptors  (if  pennitted  by 
the  laws),  the  damage  occasicmed  by  pur- 
posely running  the  vessel  on  shore,  and, 
by  the  usage  of  some  countries,  the  ex- 
pense of  getting  a  stranded  vessel  afloat, 
though  it  was  accidentally  stranded,  and 
the  expenses  of  delaying  the  voyage  to 
seek  a  port  to  refit    T%e  expenses  and 
damage  that  are  the  subjects  of  contribu- 
tion in  general  average,  must  be  divided 
among  SW  ^  parties  to  whom  the  ^ip, 
fi^ght  and  cargo  belong,  in  the  proper^ 
tion  of  their  several  interests.    Contribu- 
tion fbr  jetsoii  was  provided  for  in  the 
maritime  laws  of  Rhodes,  and  thence 
ado]>ted  into  the  Roman  code. — ^Average^ 
parkadarf  is  the  loss,  expense  and  dam- 
age sustained  on  a  ship,  neigfat  or  cargo, 
which  is  to  be  borne  .by  the  party  to  whom 
the  interest  belongs,  vrithout  any  claim 
upon  the  other  interests  for  contribution, 
and,  in  general,  comprehends  loss  or  dam- 
age that  happens  accidentaUy^  and  is  not 
incurred  voiuntMiIy  and  purposely.    It  is 
also  called  pctrtial  lossy  whicn  description 
is  likewise  applied  to  a  loss  of  only  a  pnt 
of  the  value  of  the  interest  at  risk,  in 
distmction  fix)m  a  total  his* 

AvERNus ;  a  lake  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  between  ancient  Cuma  and  Pu- 
teoii.  It  is  circular,  in  some  places  180 
feet  deep,  and  surrounded  by  hills  of  a 
moderate  height,  which  used  to  be  cov- 
ered with  immense  Woods,  so  that  gloom 
and  darkness  surrounded  the  lake,  and 
accumulated  efiUpvia  filled  the  air  with 
contagion.  These  woods  no  longer  stand, 
but  the  regions  about  the  lake  are  still 
unhealdiy.     In  ancient  times,  a  savage 

Eeople  fled  hither,  who  only  ventured  out 
y  night  Their  conduct  struck  terror 
into  the  iieighboriuff  people,  whose  stories 
gave  rise  to  the  fkme  of  the  Cimmerians, 
who  lived  in  perpetual  darkness;  and  the 
idea  arose,  that  the  dead  were  here  called 
up  from  the  infernal  world.  Homer 
makes  this  lake  the  entrance  to  hell,  and 
describes  the  viat  of  Ulysses  to  it  Vireil 
has  followed  in  his  steps.  Afterwards, 
certain  priests  also  took  up  their  ^- 
dence  at  this  lake,  who  dealt  in  conjura- 
tions, exorcised  spirits,  ii^^  and  carried  on 
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their  occupation  only  by.  night  Hence 
this  wood  became  the  grove  of  Hecate. 

Aterroes  (corrupted  fit»m  Ebn  or  Ibn 
RuBhdl  the  moat  renowned  of  the  Ara- 
bian poiloeopherB,  and  instructer  of  Mo- 
ses Maimonidee,  was  bom  at  Cordova,  in 
Spain.  His  father,  chief  magistrate  ther^ 
instructed  him  in  the  Mohammedan  laws, 
and  appointed  Tophail  to  teach  him  the- 
ology and  philosophy.  His  talents  and 
knowledge  procured  him  the  succession 
to  his  &Uiers  office.  The  king  of  Mor 
rOcco  appointed  him  cadi  in  the  province 
of  Mauritania.  But  his  success  was  en- 
vied, and  he  was  accused  of  rc|)ecting  the 
established  religion,  and,  in  consequence, 
deprived  of  his  offices,  and  banished  to 
Spain.  He  returned  to  Cordova,  where 
he  was  assisted  by  his  scholar  Maimoni- 
des ;  but  was  |9oon  persecuted  there,  also, 
and  fled  to  Fez.  Here  he  was  condemn- 
ed, by  a  spiritual  court,  to  recant,  and 
umlerao  a  public  penance.  Upon  this,  he 
went  back  to  his  own  country,  where  the 
caliph  Ahnansor,  after  a  time,  restored 
him  to  his  dignities..  He  died,  afler  an 
active  life,  at  Morocco,  A.  D.  1317  or 
1225.  A.  rmrded  Aristotle  as  the  great- 
est of  all  phuosophers,  and  explained  his 
writings,  with  only  a  slight  deviation  from 
his  views.  The  Alexandrian  doctrines, 
also,  had  much  influence  upon  lum. 
Against  the  orthodox  Arabians,  particu^ 
larly  against  Algazal,  he  set  himself  up 
as  a  defender  of  philosophv  on  rational 
principles.  He  was  called,  among  the 
Arabians,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  Tnter- 
prtUr  (of  Aristotle).  They  adiiered  very 
closely  to  his  translation  of  Aristotie,  made 
fh)m  the  Syriac  He  wrote,  also,  a  com- 
pendium of  physic,  called  CoUigdj  or 
Univemd,  and  man^  treatises  in  theol- 
o^,  philosophy,  jurisprudence  and  med- 
icme. 

AvESKES,  or  AvcifiTEs ;  one  of  those 
many  fortresses  which  protect  France  on 
the  side  of  Germany^  and  which  mostiy 
ori^nated  under  the  restiees  Louis  XI v. 
It  was  also  one  of  the  fortresses  kept  by 
the  allies  by  the  terms  of  the  peace  of 
1815.    Lon.4**E.;laL50P7'N. 

AvETaoisd^partemoit  de  1' ;  a  French 
department  in  the  former  Guyenne  and 
Garogne.    (See  Dq^artmenL] 

Avicsinri,  or  Ebn-Siita,  an  Arabian 
philosopher  and  physician,  was  bom  at 
Assena,  near  Bochara,  A.  D.  980.  He 
possessed  a  ready  genius  and  a  strong 
memoir,  and,  afVer  ^ing  through  a  course 
of  study  Mrith  various  masters,  became 
a  pupil  at  the  school  of  Bagdad,  where 
he  exhibited  inde&tigable  industiy  and 


no  inconaderabte  portion  of  fanaticism. 
According  to  his  own  account,  he  r^ 
the  tnetaphvsics  of  Aristotle  40  timee 
without  understandinff  them.  He  com- 
pleted his  studies  at  ue  early  a|[e  of  18, 
and  began  to  practise  as  a  pfa3rBieian.  He 
soon  acquired  a  degree  m  reputation 
which  reached  the  ears  of  the  various' 
Eastern  princes,  aH  of  whom  were  de- 
sirous of^ retaining  him  in- their  service; 
but  he  finally  went  into  that  of  the  sultan 
Nedjmeddevle,  who  appointed  him  hia 
physician  and  grand  vizier.^    His  undue 


love  of  pleasure,  however,  soon  made 
him  lose  his  post  and  his  masiar's  firror ; 
and  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in 
great  advekvity,  as  he  was  charged  with 
mc  crime  of  heresy,  in  addition  to  other 
accusations.  He  died  at  Hamadan,  in 
abject  circumstances,  A.  D.  1036,  aged 
58.  A.  left  many  writings,  mostly  com- 
mentaries on  Aristotle.  They  consist  of 
30  books  on  the  Utihty  of  the  Sdences; 
the  Heads  of  Logic ;  and  various  pieces 
in  metaphysics  and  morals.  Of  his  med- 
ical works,  the  principal  is  called  Canon 
Medtdnay  which  is  thought  VMylightiy 
of  by  Haller  and  Freind.  His  worics 
were  {Minted  in  the  original  Arabic,  at 
Rome,  in  1497,  mme  than  one  Latin  ver- 
sion of  which  has  been  translated,  the. 
latest  being  that  of  Vopucius  Fortimatus, 
(iKMivain,  165L) 

AviENDs,  Rufus  Festus ;  a  Latin  poet 
of  the  4th  cept^iy*.  The  works  attributed 
to  him  are,  Latm  versions  of  the  Hie* 
nomena  of  Aratus,  and  Periegesis  of  Di- 
onvaus,  &c  Some  of  these  productions 
still  remain,  and  show  him  to  have  heen 
a  tolerable  versifier.  The  best  edition  of 
his  works  is  that  of  Cannegetier,  17dK 
Very  little  is  known  of  his  histoiy. 

Avieifoif,  chief  city  of  the  department 
of  Vaucluse,  in  the  south-eastern  part  of 
France,  on  the  Rhone,  with  narrow  and 
crooked  streets,  contains  a  great  number 
of  churches  and  sacred  buiklings,  among 
which  is  the  church  of  the  Franciscans ; 
several  scientific  institutions,  and  among 
them  an  athenasum  and  a  medical  library ; 
9800  houses  and  34/)00  inhalntants;  re- 
spectable silk  fnanufectories,  silk-dyeing 
establishments,  and  other  works.  The 
country  is  agreeable,  and  extremely  firuit- 
fiil  in  com,  wine,  ohves,  the  Avignon 
beny  (of  a  yellow  colorikermes,  sumach^ 
and  the  richest  fiuits  ofme  soutii.  Here 
Petrarch  lived  several  vears :  here  he  saw 
Ins  Laura,  who  formed  the  subject  of  bis 
most  beautiful  verses,  and  whose  tomb  is 
still  to  be  found  in  the  Franciscan  church. 
The  founlam  of  Vaucluse  is  five  leagued 
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from  A.  TIuB  city  and  ltd  district,  in  the 
middte  afes,  was  a  county  wbich  the 
popeBj  who  had  ahready  received  the 
county  of  VenaSsBin,  in  1273,  fipom  kinff 
Philip  the  Bold,  as  a  present,  bought  of 
Joanna,  queen  of  SiciW  and  coun&ss  of 
Provence,  in  1348,  for  80,000  florins.  Jo- 
anna had  fled  to  Provence  because  Louis 
I,  king  of  Hungaiy,  wi^ed  to  take  re- 
vense  on  her  for  the  death  of  his  brbther, 
her  husband,  whom  she  had  caused  to  be 
murdered.  The  papal  goveniment  re- 
tained the  two  provinces,  under  .the  rule 
of  a  vice-legate,  till  179(^  when,  after 
many  stormy  scenes,  the  city,  with  its 
district,  was  annexed  to  the  French  re- 
public, and,  in  1791,  was  formally  united 
with  it.  At'  the  p^e  of  Tolentino,  the 
pope  renounced  A.  and  Venaisrin.  Louis 
XlV  and  Louis  XV  several  times  took 
posseeoon  of  A.,  when  oflended  Tnth  the 
popes.  From  1305  to  1377,  seven  popes 
m  succession  fixed  their  residence  in  tliis 
ci^.  The  Catholic  historians  commonly 
call  this  period  the  BeAyUmish  etq/Hvituof 
Hie  popeg.  Near  A.  are  found  many  Ro- 
man antiquities. 

AvoiRDiTPOis  (French,  oootr  (At  potv) ; 
a  kind  of  weight,  of  which  a  poiind  con- 
tains 16  ounces,  >and  is  in  proportion  to  a 
pound  troy  as  17  to  14.  All  the  larser 
and  coarser  commodities  are  weiphedby 
avoirdupois  weight  The  avondupois 
ounce  is  leas  than  the  troy  ounce  ki  the 
prop(Mlionof72to79j  though  the  pound, 
as  we  have  said,  is  greater.  (Se^  Meai- 
wrt9.) 

Avon  ;  the  nanie  of  fbur  rivers  in  Eng- 
land :— 1.  Rising  in  Leicestershire,  runs  B. 
W.,  and  Ms  into  the  Severn  at  Tewks- 
bury.  8tratfbid-on-Avon,  a  town  on  this 
river,  is  the  birth-place  of  Shakspeare., 
%  In  Monmouthshire.  8.  In  Wiltshire, 
enters  the*  English  channel  at  Christ- 
church  bay,  in  Hampshire.  4  The  Low- 
er Avon,  which  rises  near  Tetbilry,  in 
Gloucestershire,  and  ftdls  into  the  Sev- 
ern N.  W.  of  Bristol,  being  navigable  aar 
&rasBath. 

Award.    (See  ArhkraHofu) 

A- WEIGH ;  the  state  of  the  anchor  when 
it  is  drawn  out  of  the  ground  in  a  perpen- 
dicular direcdon. 

Axel.    (See  ./Iftsalofii.) 

Ax  w ;  a  part  of  the  feitile  territory  of 
Ahanta,  on  the  Gold  Coast  The  Dutch 
have  a  fbrt  here,  called  fori  Anthomj, 
situated  on  the  most  western  promontoiy 
of  cm>e  Three  Points.  The  Permguese 
founded  the  firet  settlement  here,  but 
were  driven  flM>m  it  by  the  Dutch,  in 
1642.^^X1191  is  Dkewise  the  name  of  a 


river  which  runs  through  the  capital  q€ 
this  country,  called,  also,  ,ffxim, 

AxiNiTX ;  a  ciystaDized  su^teCance, 
found  principeUy  in  Dauphiny,  in  Ffbdc^ 
and  latterly  in  Cornwall,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  St  Just  The  colors  are  gener- 
ally a  Hgfat  violet-bro?m.  Its  name  is 
derived  from  the  general  form  of  the 
crystals,  the  edges  of  which  bear  sooie 
resemblance  to  me  edge  of  an  axe. 

Axiom  (principle) ;  a  universal  propo- 
rtion, which  the  understanilinj^  must  per- 
ceive to  be  true  as  soon  as  it  perceives 
the  meanmg  of  the  words,  though  it  can- 
not be  proved,  because  it  is  imposeoble  to 
make  it  plainer.  It  is  therefore  caUed  a 
aeff-evident  truUi,  To  these  propositiQiis 
belong,  indisputably,  those  in  wiiich  the 
suliject  and  predicate  are  either  the  same 
or  are  only  expressed  in  difierent  wonts, 
since  '^e  cannot  think  a  thing  is  really 
difier^iit  fipom  itself:  for  instance,  A  a  A; 
Every  quaniiiy  is  hke  itsdf;  A  Mng  u 
like  fUtuJ;  A  thing  cannitj  at  t^  same 
(ime,  he  and  hoi  he ;  &c.  To  axioms  be- 
long also  propositions,  of  which  the  pred- 
icate expresses  only  some  idea  which 
enters  necessarily  into  our  conception  of 
^e  subject  Such  is  th^  proposkion,  .tf 
fpuxng^  has  ikret  sides,  because  the  sub- 
ject, triaingley  cannot  1^  conceived  other- 
wise than  three-sided.  AH  leasoning 
must  start  fit)m  axioms.  There  has  been 
much  dispute  what  propontion  is  to  be 
regarded  as  absolutely  nnt  in  all  human 
knowledge.  Some  have  conadered  as 
such  the  position,  It  is  inwossihie  for  a 
thing  to  he  and  not  to  he  at  the  same  time ; 
others,  ffhatever  is,  is ;  others,  Every  (king 
dffier  is  or  is  not;  oth^is,  the  prinapie of 
the  sufficient  reason.  We  etmnat  regard 
any  thing  as  tme  tciOwut  proqfs^  or  omf 
tkmg  false  against  estdhUshed  proofs,  AU 
these  positions  are  fundamental  truths. 
They  all  have  this  in  common,  that  we 
cannot  help  regulating  our  thoughts,  in  the 
judgment  of  truth,  conformably  to  them. 
They  are  all  nei^essaiily  believed  to  be 
true.  Many  principles,  however,  are  es- 
teemed, by  one  class  of  men,  self-evident, 
which  another  will  not  admit  There 
can  never,  therefore,  exist  perfect  uni- 
formity in  human '  reasoning.  Th^e  is 
only  one  science,  which  starts  fiom  ax- 
ioms acknowledged  by  all  mankind, 
and  which,  thererore,  is  of  a  more,  gen- 
eral character  than  any  other— viz.  imShe- 
matics.  But  about  tome  principles  of 
eveiy  other  science,  which  are  raierally 
considered  axioms,  great  doubts  nave  ex- 
isted. Thus  it  is  regarded  as  an  axiom 
of  moral  phifosophy,  that  There  exists  a 
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dMtnefion,  in  Ae  nahart  afjkiing*^  bdwem 
mqrtd  good  and  evU,  This  cannot  be 
pn>yed,  hut  it  is  ^ner^Uy  admitted ;  and 
all  our  social,  political  and  religious  rela- 
tions are  regulated  by  this  principle ;  yet 
there  have  existed  men  of  acute  minds, 
who  have  disavowed  this  axiom  altogeth- 
er, and  made  interest  the  sole  rule  of  con- 
duct Many  of  them  lived  m  the  time  of 
Helvetitts.  (q.  v.)  It  has  always  been  a 
great  question  in  philosophy,  whether 
these  axioms  are  mnatty  or  drawn  from 
exptrimce. — ^Bacon  caUs  axiom  a  general 
pnnciple,  obtained  by  experiment  and 
observation,  from  which  we  may  safely 
proceed  to  reason  in  all  other  instances ; 
and  Newton  gives  the  name  of  axiom  to 
the  hwB  df  motion,  which,,  of  course,  are 
asoeitained  by  the  investigation  of  nature ; 
he  also  terms  axioms  those  general,  ex- 
perimental  truths,  or  fiicts,  whiph  form 
the  ground-work  of  the  science  of  optica 
Du^ld  Stewart  thmks  that,  in  this,  and 
other  instances,  Newton  followed  Bacon's 
phraseology  ^too  knplicitly." 

Axis,  in  geometiy;  the  straight  line 
which  divides  the  area  of  a  ciurved  figure 
(e.  g.,  of  a  cucle,  ellii^  &c.)  into  two 
parts,  similar  and  similarly  situated,  on 
*  hoih  sides  of  the  Bne.  Further,  a  straight 
line,  drawn  from  a  point  in  the  periphery 
through  the  centre  of  a  sphere,  is  its  axis ; 
and  a  straight  line  drawn  from  the  vertex 
of  a  cone  through  the  centre  of  its  base, 
is  the  axis  of  the  cone. — ^The  axis  ^tks 
tmnid  is  the  imacinaiy  line  drawn  through 
its  two  poles  and  its  centre. 

AxuM,  AxoMA,  A^OMis,  or  Aksuh  ;  a 
dty  in  Tigre,  a  province  of  Abyssinia. 
Neither  Herodotus  nor  Strabo  mentions 
A.,  though,  in  the  Ist  centuiy  aAer  Christ, 
it  was  repeatedly  spoken  o^  and  particu* 
larly  after  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  as  the 
chief  city  of  an  important  kingdom, 
which,  through  Adulis,  was  connected 
with  Arabia  and  Ethiopia.  At  the  time 
of  the  periflus  of  the  Ked  sea,  A.  was 
the  great  dep6t  of  the  ivory  trade.  The 
importance  of  this  city  and  its  kings 
was  first  made  known  to  us  by  a  stone 
(ApcunMc  waMt)  with  a  Greek  inscrip* 
tion,  first  explained  by  Sah,  who  discov- 
ered it,  and  afterward  bv  Buttmann  and 
Niebuhr  (Mtkseum  der  AUerikmnswissm^ 
schqftm,  v.  Woif  tmd  Buttnumn,  Sd  voL, 
sec  575).  This  inscription,  like  similav 
ones  that  have  since  come  to  us  itom 
that  quarter,  contains  an  aocount  of  the 
demeBcy  of  one  Aizaiiaa(a  boasthig  kin^ 
who  called  himself  asoa  of  Mars)  toward! 
•ev  enl  inferior  king%  whom  he  eeoquer* 
•d.    The  imerest  in  this  inacriptkm  w^s 


increased  by  the  expknation  which  it 
affi>rded  of  the  secondhalf  of  the  Adulian 
marble,  (a.  v.)  A.,  the  |^ace  where  it 
was  found,  still  exhibits  many  remains  . 
of  its  former  greatness.  Among  its  ruins 
are  shown  the  royal  throne  and  groups 
of  obelisks,  originally  55  in  number,  one 
of  which  Salt  declared  to  be  the  most 
beautifid  that  he  had  seen.  Cotton  goods 
and  the  finest  parchment  are  still  manu- 
fecturedhere. 

Atacucho,  battle  of.  This  engage- 
ment is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  Uie 
history  of  South  America,  having  been 
decisive  of  the  independence  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Peru.  For  several  momhs 
before  this  event,  the  Colombian  auxiliair 
army,  under  geneial  Sucre,  and  the  royal- 
ist army,  under  the  viceroy  La  Soma,  had 
been  moving  in  fiu^e  of  each  other  with 
various  success,  but,  on  the  whole,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  Colombians.  SucreP 
and  his  men  were  anxious  for  battle ;  and 
at  length  La  Sema  determined  to  e^ogage 
them  on  the  plain  of  Ayacucho^  Dro.  9. 
1835.  The  royalist  force  consisted  of 
9,310  men,  that  of  the  patriots  of  5,780 
men.  Generals  Sucre  (the  commander  in 
chief).  La  Mar,  Cordova  and  fifiUer  distin- 

Siished  themselves  on  this  occasion,  and 
e  battle  terminated  in  the  total  defeat  of 
La  Sema,  who  was  taken  prisoner,  with  the 
loss  of  1800  men  in  killed  and  wounded, 
and  in  the  capitulation  of  Omterac,  the 
second  in  command.  Of  the  patriots, 
only  370  were  killed.  The  intelligence 
of  this  splendid  victory  filled  all  Spanish 
America  with  rejoicing' as  it  efi^tually 
accomplished  the  dehvery^f  Peru  fit>m 
the  Spaniards.  (See  Peru,  Bolmo,  iSbicre.) 

Atcinena,  Mariano,  became  governor 
^e/e  svpremo)  of  the  state  of  Guatemala, 
in  the  republic  of  Central  America,  in 
January  1827,  after  the  murder  €^  CirUo 
Flores,  the  vice-chie^  and  the  removal 
of  the  actual  governor  by  president  Arce^ 
He  is  one  of  me  most  innuential  members 
of  the  Guatemahecan  party.  (See  Cettlraf 
JSmmca.) 

Atxsba  ;  dauditer  of  Abubeker,  the 
fevorite  wife  of  the  Arabian  prc^het, 
thou^  she  bore  hmi  no  child.  After  his 
death,  she  opposed  the  succession  of  Ali, 
raised  an  army  against  him,  and  was 
takm  prisoner,  but  dismissed  with  that 
spirit  of  ohivaby  which  had  aheedy 
arisen  among  the  Arabians,  and  cem- 
municated  iMlf  afterwards  to  the  Chris^ 
tian&  8hed]edm677,itis8aid,^years 
old. 

AznruTH  of  a  star;  the  are  of  the  hori- 
90B  con^wehtnded  beiween  the  merid- 
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ian  of  the  observer  and  ^e  vertical  circle 
passing  through  the  star.  It  is  easterlv^ 
if  the  star  is  observed  before,  westeriy,  if 
after,  and  zero,  if  at,  the  time  of  culmina- 
tion. It  is  usual  to  connect  ivith  the 
quadrant  a  ^fraduated,  horizontal  circle, 
called  the  aztmi4h  cirde.  The  zero  of  its 
divisions  is  brought  into  the  situation  of 
the  meridian,  and  v^e  have  immediately 
the  azimuth  of  the  star,  whose  height 
above  the  horizon  is  detennined  by  the 
telescope  of  the  quadrant. 
AziifcouRT.  fSee  ^gincowi.) 
AzooA  Ships  (m>m  the  Spanisn  caof^y 
quicksilver)  were  those  Spanish  shijpe, 
commonly  called  the  qmckaUver  skups, 
from  their  carrying  mercury  to  the  Span- 
ish West  Indies,  to  extract  the  silver  m>m 
the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  They 
were  prohibited  from  carrying  any  goods 
except  for  the  king  of  Spain. 
•  •  AzoPH,  or  Azof;  a  small  town  and 
fortress  in  the  Russian  government  of 
Ekaterinoslav,  upon  an  island  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Don,  where  it  flows  into  the 
seaof  Azoph.  Lat  46°  53^  N. ;  Ion.  39° 
14'  E.  It  contains  about  3000  inhabit- 
ants, and  was,  as  late  as  1774,  ^ven  up 
entirelv  to  the  Russians  bv  the  Tui^s. — 
The  iSea  ofJhuypk  is  merely  a  bay  of  the 
Black  sea,  with  which  it  is  united  by  the 
straits  of  CafSu  In  the  middle  a^es,  it 
vras  called  Mcer  de  Zabacddy  and,  m  an- 
cient times,  Palus  MaoHs,  Its  principal 
port  is  Taganrock.  Its  fish  are  plentiful. 
On  Sept  5, 1799,  a  new  volcamc  island 
was  thrown  up.  The  sea  is  210  miles  in 
length,  and  about  50  broad.  Lat  4$°  W 
-47°20'N.;*lon.34°3(y-.39°30'E.  - 
Azores  (i.  e.,  Hmok  islanda) ;  a  group 
of  nine  Portuguese  islands  in  the  Atmntic 
ocean,  between  Afiica  and  America, 
extending  fit)m  36°  to  39°  N.  lat,  and 
containing  1160  sq.  miles.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  of  Portuguese  origin,  and  gov- 
erned by  Portuffuese  laws.  The  country 
is  volcanic  and  mountainous,  but  well- 
watered  and  uncommonly  fruitfuL  The 
highest  mountain,  the  peak  of  Pico,  is 
7016  feet  high.  The  climate  is  warm  and 
healthy,  producing  com,  vine,  and  va- 
rious fruits.  The  mhabitants  are  engaged 
in  grazing  and  fisheries,  hiave  some  man« 
ufactures  and  a  liveW  trade.  There  is  no 
good  harbor.  The  rortufuese  discovered 
these  islands,  A.  D.  1446,  thou^^  the 
Dutch  navigators  had  seen  them  earliw, 
and  called  them  the  Flemish  islands. 
Their  names  are  St  Michael,  population 
80,000;  Tercera,  28,900;  Pico,  20,900; 
St  GeoM«,  11,200;  Fayal,  16,300;  Santa 
Maria,  SOOO ;   Graciosa,  7400;  Floras, 


710a;  and  Corvo,  BOa  Anm,  tbe  fAa/et 
city,  on  Tercera,  contains  15,000  inhabil- 
ante.  The  total  p<^lation  of  the  Azores 
is  estimated  by  some  at  more  than 
200/)00. 

Azote  (firom  a,  and  {mj^  life,  because 
it  is  &tal  to  fl[nimal  life ;  called  also  mtro* 
geny  because  one  of  the  most  importam 
properties  of  ite  base  is,  that,  in  combina- 
tion with  oxygen,  it  composes  nitric  acid) ; 
a  gas.  Though  incapiuble  of  supportiBg 
respiration  or  combustion,  its  presenoe 
seems  to  be  necessarjr  to  dilute  the  oxygen, 
and  thus  diminish  its  activity.  Atmos- 
pheric air  is  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  azot^ 
m  the  proportion  of  21  to  79  in  volume. 
The  roecinc  ^vi^  of  azote  is  0;9757, 
that  or  air  bem^  taken  as  unity.  Its  re- 
firactive  power  is  1,03408.  The  specific 
caloric  of  azote  and  the  air,  taken  in 
equal  volumes,  is  the  same ;  taken  by 
equal  weights,  that  of  azote  is  greater. 
Azote  is  procured  by  burning  pho^homs 
in  a  receiver  over  mercury ;  the  pfao^ho- 
rus  unites  with  the  oxy^,  and  the  azote 
is  set  &ee :  it  still  contains  a  small  quanti- 
ty of  carbonic  acid,  which  is  separated  by 
shaking  the  gas  in  a  closed  bottle,  con- 
taining lime-water,  fix)m  virhich  the  air 
has  been  exhausted.  It  is  also  evolved 
fit)m  decaying  or^^anized  substances,  and 
fqrms  ammcmia  with  their  hYdro|^n  when 
burnt  Azote  has  a  feeble  amni^  fyr 
other  substances ;  the  number  of  mineral 
compounds  into  which  it  enters  is,  there- 
fore, small — Animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances difiler  fit>m  each  other  only  in 
this,  that  the  former  contain  azote,  the  lat- 
ter are  destitute  of  it — Some  chemises 
consider  azote  a  compound  of  equal 
volumes  of  oxygen,  and  a  base  which 
they  call  nUricum, 

AzTME,  or  AzTMUS  (Greek,  S^vfaosy  vrith- 
out  ferment,  unleavened);  a  term  much 
used  in  the  violent  controversies  between 
the  Roman  and  Greek  Catholics;  the 
former  of  whom  contend,  that  the  bread, 
in  the  mass,  ought  to  be  cB^mtit.  l%e 
controversies  on  this  important  subject 
are  of  equal  consequence  with  those  be- 
tween the  German  Lutherans  and  Cal- 
vinkts,  whether  the  Lord's  prayer  ought 
to  begin  Our  JFbiher  or  I\wier  of  us;  or 
between  some  reUgious  orders,  whether 
the  cowl  ouj^t  to  be  pointed  or  round, 
d&c.,&c,  &c 

AzTMiTss.    (See  Aayme,) 

AzzARA,  don  Jomh  Nicholas^  cheva- 
her  d',  bom,  1731,  at  mrfoanales,  in  Anm- 
ffon,  eariy  showed  a  strong  inclination  fiir 
tne  aits  and  sciences,  v^eh  was  increased 
by  his  connexion  with  tho  pointar  MeDi% 
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wh0  hail  arter^  tke  service  of  the  kiotf 
of  Spoin.  A.  QDftered  on  the  career  oi 
(liplonmcy,  was  sent  to  pope  Clement 
Xlll,  as  royal  af;eot  for  ecdcsiostiea}  af^ 
fairs,  biffkly  distingukhed  himself  in  this 
poet^  and  always  nuuntained  a  great  So- 
nuence  in  the  most  important  n^otia- 
l^ns  between  his  cotmtiy  and  the  papal 
eowrt  (8ee  Dohm^  Memoir$  of  Joseph 
n,  mid  Roimt.)  In  1796|  he  was  sent  to 
Ihe  conqueror  of  Italy,  to  obtain  his  ftivof 
towards  Rome.  Bonaparte  immediately 
conceived  an  esteem  lor  him,  and,  aAer 
this  meetkig,  A.  always  regarded  him  with 


adtnintdoik  At  that  time,  ahK»,  commenced 
his  connexion  with  Joseph  Bonaparte. 
He  went  soon  after,  in  a  diplomadc  char- 
acter, to  Paris,  where  the  agreeable  society 
and  recention  which  he  met  with  com- 
pensated him  for  the  loss  of  his  old  friends, 
of  an  elegant  ]ihrary,and  a  rich  collection 
of  paintings  and  antiques.  He  was  sub« 
seqoendy  recalled,  banished  to  Barcelona, 
again  sent  ambassador  to  Paris,  and  a^a 
deprived  ef  this  important  office.  His 
l^ble  health  at  last  gave  way,  and  he 
^ied  at  Paris,  Jan.  26, 18Q4. 


B. 


o;  the  second  letter  in  all  Europeai| 
alphabets,  in  Hebrew,  and  most  other 
Innguai^es.  h  belongs  to  the  mutes  and 
the  labials,  and,  as  aJi  laHals  are  easy  to 
he  prononnced^  h  is  one  of  the  first  letters 
winch  children  learn  to  speak,  after  they 
utier  <u  The  first  ^llaple  which  they 
pronounce  is,  generallv,  ba  or  pa.  The 
pronunciatioil  of  b  differs  Crom  that  of  v 
on^  in  this,  that  the  lips  are  compressed 
a  httle  more  closely;  The  difibrenoe  is 
so  dight,  that,  in  all  original  languages,  a 
considerBble    period  elapses  before  the' 

n  sounds  cease  to  be  used  indiiierently, 
ome  languasea,  b  continues  to  be  pro- 
nounced V,  unoer  certain  circumstances. 
Id  the  Spanish,  it  has  this  sound  between 
two  vowels  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  and, 
generally,  when  it  occurs  between  a  vowel 
preceding,  and  an  r  succeeding  it.  The 
modem  GreeM  pronounce  b  always  v, 
and  represent  our  sound  of  b  by  combin- 
ing the  two  letters  f,  and  ir ;  e.  g.,  Boston 
they  write  Wirocrwt  The  languages  of  the 
American  Indians  have  fkw  penR^ct  labi- 
als, and  are,  therefore,  spoken  vrith  an 
open  mouth,  and  scarcely  any  motion  of 
the  hps.  Another  letter,  into  which  b  is 
often  changed,  iap,  which  requires  merely 
a  stronger  breatlung,  with  the  same  mo*- 
tioa  of  the  lips.  In  one  part  of  Saxony, 
the  people  use  p  and  b  indifterently,  and^ 
hi  another  part,  0  is  not  used  at  all  Some 
languages  re^burly  change  b  into  p,  un- 
der certain  circumstances;  as  the  JLatin, 
when  diis  letter  occurs  before  j» ;  thus  06  Is 
ehaiwed  into  op  before  ponere  {oppotun)* 
The  CfersBan  pamMrances  6,  at  the  end  or 
VOL.1.  43 


a  word,  invariabiy/). — B  is  often  used  as 
an  abbreviation,  and  its  most  common 
meanings  are  btfore  (asm  B.  C),  backdor 
^BS  in  fi.  A.,  B.  D.,  B.  L.).  Among  the 
Greeks  and  Hebrews,  B  agnlfied  2 ;  among 
the  Romans,  300;  with  a  daslr  over  i^ 
9000;  and  with  a  sort  of  accent  under  it, 
900.  (See  Mbremations.) — ^In  music,  b  is 
the  designation  of  the  seventh  note  in  the 
natural  diatonic  scale  of  c,  to  which  De 
Nevers,  a  French  musician,  in  tbe  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century,  is  said  to  have 
ffa^  applied  the  syllable  si.  The  ancients 
denoted  by  b  the  second  interval  in  their 
musical  scale,  beginning  with  a — the  only 
interval^ with  them,  which  had  two  cfaordis 
dififerinff  half  a  note.  The  lower  one  w»& 
denoted  by  a  small  B,the  higher  one  by  a 
laigeB. 

BAAt,  Bn«;  a  Bal)ylenian  or  Pho&ni'- 
eian  god,  the  idea  of  whom  has  been  very 
much  obscured  by  time,  and  the  imper- 
fection of  langimge.  Some  believe  him  to 
have  been  a  man,  the  founder  of  Babylon ; 
Herodotus  calls  him  the  son  of  Alcceus ; 
others  make  him  a  Chaldean  giant  Ftom 
the  traditions  which  history  has  transmit- 
ted to  us,  we  might  think  him  to  have 
been  an  extraordinary  man,  who  fbcmded 
the  kingdom  of  Babylon,,  and  vras  afler- 
wlards  ddiied.  Some  writers  report  of 
him,  that  he  made  the  land  fertile  and 
habitable,  connected  rivers  by  canals,  and 
sCDTOunded  Babylon  with  a  walL  His 
son  Ninus,  the  great  conqueror,  is  said  to 
have  declafled  him  a  god  after  his  deaths 
and  to  have  ordered  that  divine  honors 
aboald  be  paid  hhn.    But  his  worship 
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was  not  limited  to  Babylon  and  Assyria ; 
we  find  it  amonff  the  Persians,  Tynans 
and  others.  Of  the  manner  in  which  the 
jKod  Baal  was  worshipped,  we  have  but 
miperfect  and  contraoictoij  statements. 
Amonffst  the  saerifices  ofl^red  to  him, 
the  Bible  mentions  human  victims,  which, 
however,  js,  perhaps,  a  mere  figurative 
expression,  to  denote  the  apostasy  fi^om 
Jenovah  to  Baal. — Besides,  the  name  Baal 
or  Bel,  in  several  Oriental  lanftua^es,  sig- 
nifies lord,  and  denotes  the  digmty  of  a 
roler;  e.  g.,  when  compounded  with  sev- 
eral proper  names^  as  Sd'sJuvuxr,  Hamd- 
hoL 
Baalbek.  (See  Balbek.) 
Baal-Zebub,  '  (See  Btdxebub.) 
Baait,  John  van;  a  Dutch  p<Ntrait 
painter,  bom  in  l^RB,  and  died  in  1702. 
He  resided  some  time  in  England. 

Babel-Maitdeb,  or  BABELMAxn>EL  (lit- 
erally, the  gate  of  affikti&n ;  anciently^ 
DxrOy  or  Dira) ;  a  narrow  smait  between 
the  Indian  ocean  and  the  Red  sea,  fi>rm#d 
by  projecting  pomts  of  Arabia  in  Asia, 
and  Abysfflma  in  Afirica.  It  is  15  miles 
wide.  In  the  middle  is  an  island,  called 
M  Mandd,  or  Perim,  or  Mehun,  It  is 
said  to  be  nbont  ^ye  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, barren,  and  very  thinly  inhabited. 
Niebuhr,  Bruce  and  lord  Valentia  give  an 
accoimt  of  these  straits  and  this  isbnd. 

Baber,  or  Babour,  sultan;  the  found- 
er of  the  Mogul  dynasty  in  Hindostani 
He  was  descended  fit>m  the  great  Tartar 
prince  Timour,  usually  called  Tamerkme, 
and  was  sovereign  of  Cabul.  He  attempt- 
ed the  conquest  of  Samarcand,  and,  while 
engaj^  in  an  expedition  agoonst  it,  was 
deprived  of  his  hereditary  dominions,  and 
reduced  to  the  utmost  extremities,  by  an 
invasion  of  the  Usbecks.  Ailer  more  than 
once  recovering  his  fortunes,  when  they 
seemed  to  be  almost  desperate,  he  inva- 
ded Hindostan,  and,  in  1525,  overthrew 
and  killed  sultan  Ibrahim,  the  last  Hindoo 
emperor  of  the  Patau  or  Afglian  race. 
Another  emperor  was  chosen  to  expose 
B.,  who,  however,  overcame  the  comW* 
nation  against  him,  and  firmly  ebtabliehed 
himself  on  the  throne.  After  an  active 
and  glorious  rei^,  he  died  in  1530.  Fe- 
rishta,  the  Persian  historian  of  Hindos- 
tan, informs  us  that  this  prince  wrote  an 
elegant  history  of  his  own  life.-  He  is  sud 
to  have  been  of  a  voluptuous  disposition; 
and  he  is  noted  as  the  first  Indian  sove- 
reign who  had  the  road,  by  which  he 
travelled,  measured  after  him.  (SeeDow^ 
Hisiory  of  Hindostan,) 

BABEtJF,  Francis  Noel ;  one  of  the  nu- 
merous individuals,  of  more  zeal  than 


jud^ent,  who  distfngiiiBberi  themselyev 
dunhg  the  Freifch  revolution.  He  was 
bom  at  St.  Quentin,  and  left  without  re- 
sources, at  the  a^  of  16,  by  the  death  of 
his  &ther.  Nbvmff  been  unjustly  impris- 
oned in  the  citadel  of  Arras  fi>r  fiMvery, 
he  made  his  escape,  and  went  to  Pan% 
where,  in  concealment,  he  publidied  a 
pamphlet  against  the  Jacobnis,  entitled 
Du  »fsUme  de  D^popidoHan^  ou  la  Vie  H 
ks  Oimee  de  Comer,  '8vo.  Soon  after, 
he  started  a  democratic  journal^  called 
Le7\ibunduPeiig9k,parQrae^iMsB<Aeufi 
He  then  wrote  with  great  severity  against 
the  Jacobins,  and  e^en  addressed  severe 
reproaches  to  the  national  representatives. 
After  the  &11  of  Robesmerre,  to  which  he 
powerful^  contributed,  he  openly  attack- 
ed the  terrorists,  and,  after  tne  organiza- 
tion of  the  new  government,  in  1^5^  he 
resumed  his  journal,  and  advocated  in  it 
the  most  democratic  principles,  with  su^ 
energy  as  to  bring  on  him  the  vengeance 
ofthe  ruling  powers.  He  was  accu^  of  a 
conspiracy  against  the  directorial  goreni- 
nient,  tried  at  V  endome,  with  some  accom- 
plices, declared  guilty,  and  condemned  ta 
dead],  in  1797.  He  endeavored  to  destroy 
himself  but  was  prevented,  and  fefl  fay 
the  hand  ofthe  public  executioner.  The 
debates  on  his  trial  were  published  in 
6vol8.,8vo. 

Babington,  Anthony ;  a  Catholic  gwi- 
tleman  of  Derbyshire,  who  associated 
with  others  of  his  own  persuasion  to 
assassinate  queen  Elizabeth,  and  deliver 
Mary,  queen  of  Scots.  The  plot  being 
discovered  by  Walsingham,  the  conspira^ 
tors  were  executed  in  1586.  Aabinj^um 
seems  to  have  been  principally  mduced 
to  this  rash  conspiracy  by  a  romantic 
hope  that  Mary,  in  gratitude,  would  accept 
of  mm  as  a  husband. 

Baboon  ;  a  common  name  apj^ed  to  a 
genus  of  monkeys,  with  the  eitception  of 
one  species  peculiar  to  Aftica.  This 
genus  is  the  cynoctphalus,  or  dog-head 
monkies  of  modem  naturalists,  and  is 
divided  into  two  sub-genera,  well  charac- 
terized by  the  difference  of  their  tails :  the 
first  is  cafied  hahoon,  having  the  tail  longer 
than,  or  nearly  as  long  as,  the  body,  imd 
continuous  with  the  dorsal  spine;  the 
se(5ond,  named  mandrUl,  is  characterized 
by  a  short,  slenda*  and  pig-^e  tail,  p|^BO«d 
perpendicular  to  the  doml  spine.  There 
are  four  species  ofthe  first  and  two  ofthe 
second  sub-genu&  The  most  striking 
peculiaritT  of  the  whole  is  the  elongatec^ 
dog-like  hcsad,  with  itB  fiat,  compMsed 
chedcs,  projecting  and  strong  te^and 
ftMehead  depressed  below  the  level  of  the 
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superior  margins  of  the  otbha.  Notwith* 
ataoding  this  close  approxiination  to  the 
shape  of  the  dog's  head,  the  form  and 
position  of  the  eyes,  combined  with  the 
similarity  of  the  anns  and  hands,  give  to 
these  creatures  a  resemblance  to  human- 
ity as  striking  as  it  is  disgusting.  The 
whole  aspect  of  the  animal  impresses  the 
beholder  with  an  idea  of  great  physical 
strength,  united  with  a  temper  at  once 
incorrigibly  vicious  and  brutally  ferocioua 
^uch,  at  least,  is  die  true  character  of  the 
baboons  capable  of  being  ruled  by  the 
severest  treatment  It  is  only  while  coer- 
cion is  c6ntinued,  that  they  can  be  even 
partially  restrained :  left  to  their  own  will, 
their  savage  nature  immediately  resumes 
its  sway,  and  their  actions  ieure  gratuitous^ 
cruel,  destructive  and  dis^sting.  The 
phrenologist  finds  ample  evidence,  in  the 
conformiQr  of  the  character  of  these  crea- 
tures with  their  cerebral. developement, 
of  the  correcmessof  his  doctrine^ — In  the 
vicinity  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  where 
a  species  of  baboon  ( C.  ^hinx)  is  Ibund  in 
considerable  numbers,  the  inhabitants 
chase  them  with  dogs  and  guns,  in  order  to 
destroy  them,  on  account  of  the  ravages 
they  commit  in  the  fields  and  gardens. 
They  make  a  verv  obstinate  and  efiTectual 
resistance  to  the  dogs,  and  only  retreat  be- 
fore men  when  armed  ^vith  guns*  They 
feed  exclusively  on  firuits,  seeds,  and  other 
vegetable  matter,  which  shows  how  inde- 
pendent their  di^K>sition  is  of  every  thing 
but  peculiar  or^[anizatio%  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  lasciviousness  of  these  disa- 
greeable creatures,  which,  when  in  captiv- 
ity, indulge  their  lubricity  in  the  most  dis- 
gusting manner — a  circumstance  which 
renders  it  unsafe  for  females  to  visit  exhi- 
bitions of  animals  where  these  beasts 
form  a  part  of  the  number.  If  a  woman 
be  in  presence  of  a  baboon,  the  slightest 
attention  paid  her  by  a  man,  the  taking 
her  by  the  hand,  or  exhibiting  any  ap- 
proach to  caresses,  throws  the  animal  into 
a  paroxysm  of  rage,  and,  no  doubt,  could 
he  escape,  he  would  inflict  severe  punish- 
ment on  the  ofiTender. — ^The  baboon  can 
never  be  called  taniedy  how  long  soever 
his  confinement  may  have  endured.  As 
he  advances  in  age,  all  his  worst  qualities 
become  more  strongly  expressed,  and  his 
savage  disposition  grows  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous, and  slight  causes  provoke  him  to 
terrible  fiury.  For  such  reasons,  these  ani- 
mals should  not  be  allowed  to  form  apart 
of  a  caravan  for  general  exhibition,  without 
being  carefuDy  secured  and  well  watched. 

Babour.    (See^o&er.) 

Babrias,  or  Babrius;  a  Greek  poet, 


to  have  hv9d  a  short  time  before 
thelieginning  of  the  Christian  era.  He 
turned  the  w)lee  of  Maop  into  verae,  of 
which  woik  some  fingments  have  been 
published  in  FabuUt  Or*  LaL,  cum  JMU 
Mvddir  Frankfort,  1660, 8vo.  Mr.  Tp- 
whitt  printed,  in  1776,  DigsertaHo  dt  Bch 
brio^  Fainskavm  Msopearum  Scriptore^ 
containing  all  the  information  he  could 
collect  concerning  this  ancient  writer. 

Babylonia  (now,  i'ak  JtraM) ;  an  old 
Asiatic  enopire,  bounded  E.  l^  Susiana^ 
S.  by  the  Persian  gulf  and  Chaldea,  W. 
by  Arabia  Deserta,  and  N.  by  Media  and 
Armenia,  or  Mesopotamia.  As  the  Chal- 
deans had  possession  of  the  whole  coun- 
tiy,  it  was  also  included  under  the  name 
Chaidecu  It  is  a  level  region,  watered  Yvy  • 
two  ffreat  rivers,  the  Euphrates,  or  Frat, 
and  me  Tigris.  The  former  stream,  which 
is  almost  always  on  a  level  with  its  low 
banks,  overflows  on  the  slightest  occa- 
sion. It  inundates  the  whole  country 
eveiy  spring,  when  it  is  swollen  by  the 
waters  fit>m  the  Armenian  mountains, 
and  fertilizes  it  as  the  Nile  does  Esypt. 
Nature  has  supplied  the  want  of  wood  and 
stone  bv  day,  which,  when  dried  in  the 
sun,  or  Dumt  in  fiimaces,  makes  durable 
bridfis,  that  even  to  the  present  time  have 
resist^  the  eflfects  of  the  climate  in  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  city.  For  mortar, 
the  inhabitants  «se  bitumen,  of  vi^ch 
there  are  copious  sorinffs.  The  extent 
of  the  old  capital,  Babylon,  situated  on 
the  Euphrates,  according  to  the  represen- 
tations of  the  ancients,  approaches  the 
nairaculous.  The  waHs  are  said  to  have 
been  350  feet  high,  and  87  feet  thick ;  to 
have  had  250  towers,  and  100  gates  of 
brass,  and  to  have  been  more  than  60  miles 
in  circuit.  The  temple  of  Belus  and  the 
hanging  gardens  weraamon^  the  greatest 
curiosities  of  this  gigantic  city,  of  which 
almost  eveiy  trace  is  destroyed.  The 
Babylonians,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
nations  of  the  earth,  of  the  Semitic  race, 
as  appears  by  their  language,  which  ia 
an  Aramaic  or  Syriac  dialect,  were  a  dis- 
tmct  people,  with  settled  abodes,  and  a 
certain  degree  of  scientific  cultivation, 
as  early  as  2000  B.  C.  The  Mosaic  ac- 
count mentions  Nunrod  as  the  founder 
of  the  first  empire  in  Babylonia.  The 
later  Greeks  describe  Belus,  Ninus  Qiid 
Semiramis  as  fln;eat  conquerors.  (See  •^- 
suruu)  B.  C.  630,  the  Chaldeans,  a  wan- 
caring  people,  under  Nabopolai»ar,  de- 
scencfed  m>m  Taurus  and  Caucasus, 
conouered  Western  Asia,  destroyed  Je- 
rusalem under  Nebuchadnezzar  (588), 
sut^ected  Tyre  ^od  Phoenicia,  and  found* 
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ed  an  empire  whi«h  extended  to  the 
shores  of  the  Mediteiranean.    Babylon, 
whkh,  even  earlier,  was  the  seat  of  scien- 
tific, pardcnlarly   of  astronomical   and 
astrological  knowledge,  was  the  capital 
of  this  empire.    Commerce  and  industiy 
introduced  wealth,  and  this  produced  a 
love  of  luxury  and  magnificence.    The 
manu&ctures  of  linen,  cotton  and  silk 
were  especially  celebrated.   Learning  was 
confined  to  the  priests,  who  are  men* 
ttoned  under  the  name  of  Chaldean*. 
Under  Nabonidas,  the  empire  declined^ 
until   Cyrus  put  an  end  to  it  by  de-> 
stroying  the  capital,  in  536,  and  united 
Babylonia  with   Persia.    It  shared  the 
fate  of  Persia  until  A.  D.  640,  when  it 
•  was  conquered  bv  the  followers  of  Mo- 
hammed, who  built  Bagdad  on  the  Tigris 
in  762.    l^us  became  we  seat  of  the  ca- 
liphs, who  were  expelled,  in  1258,  by 
Hola^ou,  a  prince  of  the  Tartars.    In 
1534,  Bagdad  fell  into  tfae  power  of  the 
Turkish  victors,  fix>m  whom  Shah  Abbas 
took  it  in  1613.   It  came,  with  Babylonia, 
anew  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks,  in 
1639,  who  possess  it  at  the  present  day. — 
Of  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  which  engage  the 
attention  of  travellers  in  noodem  tunes,  the 
most  correct  accounts  are  contained  in 
the  MenuMT  on  the  Ruins  of  Babvlon^  by 
Claude  James  Rich,  resident  of  the  East 
Indm  companv  at  the  cdurt  of  the  pacha 
of  Bagdad  (3d   edition,   with   copper- 
plates, London,  1818).    Rich,   Niebuhr 
and  Rennel  suppose  ancient  Bal^lpn  to 
have  been  situated  in  the  Turkish  pa- 
cfaalic  Bagdad,  near  the  village  Hill  or 
Hella,  which  lies  m  32P  28^  N.  lat,  on 
tlie  eastern  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
contains   6—7000   inhabitants.     In    the 
neighborhood  are  a  number  of  old,  ruined 
canals.    Idols,  vessels,  inta^os,  &c.,  and 
even  ruins  of  large  buildmgs,  are  still 
seen   there.    Delia   Valle   and    Rennel 
think  one  of  them  to  be  the  tower  of  Bc- 
kis.    The  greatest  height  of  this  is  141 
feet,  and  the  sides  are  directed  to  the  four 
cardinal  points.    Another  ruin  of  a  castle 
contains  many  caves  and  {passages.    A 
third,  a  hu^  oblone  edifice,  on  tl^  west- 
em  side  otthe  Eiumrates,  is  called  by  the 
Arabians  Birs  JS/mrwL    This  was  first 
described  by  Rich.    He  takes  it  for  the 
tower  of  BeluB,  the  top  of  which  was  to 
serve  as  an  observatory.    Of  this  opinion 
is  also  Ker  Porter.    Grotefend  has  done 
much  towards  deciphering  the  arrow- 
headed   inscriptions.     The   material   is 
entirely  brick,  as  described  by  Herodotus. 
Of  the  old  city  walls  not  a  trace  has  been 
discovered.    As  to  the  rest,  these  ruins 


bear  the  character  of  grandeur,  but  sot 
of  beauty.  The  ornaments  sdll  existing 
are  clumsy  and  tasteless. 

Baocauilubsds  (anciemly,   baccdlari^ 
U99  bachelor)  denoted,  in  the  middle  a^esv 
1.  a  warrior  of  lower  rank  (haekdter)^ 
under  a  knight  banneret;  2.  transferred 
to  the  clergy,  it  signified  a  canon  of  the 
lowest  rank;  3.  a  candidate   who  had 
passed  three  academical  courses  and  ex- 
aminations, and  was  himself  entitled  t» 
give   lectures  without   being   redconed 
among  the  independent  lecturers.    Th^ 
was,  consequently,  the  lowest  academical 
degree.    After  the  fiist  examination,  he 
was  called  beiecalaurcus simplex;  after tb» 
second  (or  Biblical),  haeadaureus  aarens  ; 
a0er  the  third  (philosophical  and  dognuoi- 
cal),  baceakmreus  formatui.    The  oacca- 
laureia  could  now  become  a  licentiate, 
i.  e.,  acquire  all  the  rights  of  a  teacher.    In 
France,  this  institution  remained  until  the 
revolution.   In  England,  it  is  even  now  in 
existciM^,  and  the  bacecdaureuSt  created 
according  to  the  regular  forms,  is  called  a 
formed  bachdar ;  one  wha  is  created  by 
an  extraordinary  diploma,  a  current  betck- 
dor, — In  the  universities  of  Cambridge 
and  Oxfoitl,  a  bachelor  of  arts  must  keep 
a  certain  number  of  terms ;  and  a  bach- 
elor of  divinity  must  be  a  master  of  arts* 
There   are,  also,  at   these  universitiea, 
bachelors  of  laws,  of  medicine  and  of 
nHi»c. — In  France,  since  the  1st  of  Octo- 
ber, 1822,  he  who  wishes  to  become  bac- 
ccdaureus  must  iiave  attended,  at  least  one 
year,  tlie  philosophical  course,  in  one  of 
the  royal  coUeges,  instimtes  of  education 
or  divinity  sc1m>o1s,  in  which  philosophy 
is  taught    Those   candidates,  likewise^ 
who  have  been  educated  and  instructed 
in  the.  house  of  their  father,  of  their 
brother,  or  uncle,  can  be  admitted  to  the 
baccalcmrhat  des  lettres.    The  candidates 
for  the  academical  degree  of  baecalcnureus 
are  examined  in  all  that  is  taught  in  the 
higher  classes  of  the  royal  coUeges^  that 
is,  in  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  riietoric, 
history,  philosophy,  the  elements  of  matli- 
ematics   ^d  natu^  history. — Backdor 
qf  arts  is  a  degree  commonly  conferred^ 
in  the  U.  States,  on  students  who  have 
completed  the  course  of  study  established 
at  the  several  oolleg^  in  tliis  country. 

Bacchanalia.  l[See  Bacchus  and  Or* 
gies,) 

Bacchius.    (See  Rhythm,) 

Bacchus  (in  Greek,  Atd»o««);  the  god 
of  wine,  bom  of  a  mortal  mother,  yet  one 
of  the  immortal  gods.  His  history  is  one 
of  the  most  perplexed  in  the  Greek  mpr- 
tfaology.    Semele  was  pregnant  with  hna 
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2>y  Jupiter.  Before  his  birth,  however*, 
she  became  a  yicum  of  the  craft  of  Juno. 
Jupiter  hasteued  to  save  the  unborn  fruit 
of  his  embrace,  and  concealed  it,  till  ma- 
ture, in  his  own  diigh.  He  afterwards 
couunitted  tKe  infimt  to  Mercury,  who 
carried  him  to  Ino  and  Athamas,  and 
finally  to  the  nymphs  of  Nysa,  in  India, 
where  he  grew  and  prospered.  His 
teacher  was  Silenus^  afterwards  his  con- 
stant companion.  In  the  vales  of  Nysa, 
Bacchus  mvented  the  preparation  of  a 
beverage  from  grapes,  and  taught  the 
planting  of  vines.  To  spread  the  knowl- 
edge of  his  invention,  he  travelled  over 
almost  the  whole  known  world,  and  re- 
ceived in  every  quarter  divine  honors. 
Drawn  by  lions  (some  say  panthers, 
tigers  or  lynxes),  he  befpn  his  march, 
vvfiich  resembled'  a  tnumphal  pomp, 
with  a  great  suite  of  men  and  women, 
Sileni,  Satyrs,  and  M8enade&  Inspired  by 
the  presence  of  the  god,  rejoicing,  bran- 
dishing the  thyrsus,  and  crowned  vnth 
vines  and  ivy,  they  danced  around  him, 
shouting,  **'  Evoe !  'iMeua  P*  over  hill  and 
valley,  accompanied  by  the  tones  of 
Phrygian  flutes  and  timbrels.  The  The- 
bans  would  not  acknowledge  his  divinity, 
and  Pentheus  armed  himself  against  him. 
Bacchus  resolved  to  punish  the  crime, 
and  inspired  the  women  with  a  fiuy  which 
drove  them  from  their  dwellings,  to  wan- 
der on  mount  CithflBron.  Pentheus  him- 
self was  torn  in  pieces  by  hisjown  mother 
and  her  sisters,  to  whom  he  appeared  a 
wild  beast  He  punished  the  daughters 
of  Mynias,  who  derided  his  leasts,  with 
frenzy  and  transfbrmation.  At  Naxos, 
some  Tuscan  sailors  attempted  to  can^ 
him  off  to  Italv,  suppo«ng  hi^  from  his 
purple  robe,  to  be  the  son  of  a  king,  lliey 
fettered  him ;  but  the  fetters  fell  ofi^  vines 
and  ivy  entwined  the  vessel,  and  kept  it 
fixed  m  the  midst  of  the  sea :  the  god 
transformed  himself  to  a  lion,  and  the 
seamen,  seized  with  madness,  leaped  int6 
the  waves,  where  they  were  changed  into 
dolphins.  On  the  other  hand,  he  reward- 
ed such  as  received  him  hom>itably,  and 
rendered  him  worship ;  as,  for  instance, 
Bfidas  (q.  r.),  who  restored  to  him  the  faith- 
fbl  Sikinu&— His  love  was  shared  by 
several ;  but  Ariadne,  whom  be  found  de* 
sorted  upon  Naxos,  aJone  was  elevated  to 
the  dignity  of  a  wife,  and  becamea  sharer 
of  his  immortality.  To  confer  the  same 
favor  on  his  mother,  Semele,  he  descended 
into  the  realms  of  Pluto,  and  conducted 
iierto  Olympus,  where  she  was  hence- 
forth called  Tootle.  In  the  dreadftil 
>  with  the  giants,  he  fought  heroicaUy, 
43* 


and  saved  the  gods  fieom  impending  ruin. 
Aceordinff  to  some,  he  escqied  the  dan- 
flers  which  surrounded  him  in  thk  con- 
flict, by  transforming  himself  into  a  lion. 
During  the  rejoicings  for  victory,  Jupiter 
joyflilfy  cried  to  him, " Ewm^  toot  t**  (Well 
done,  my  son !)  with  which  words  Bac- 
chus was  afterwards  usually  saluted.    We 
find  him  represented  vrith  the  round,  soft 
and  graceful  form  of  a  maiden,  rather  than 
with  that  of  a  young  man«    An  ornament 
peculiar  to  him  is  the  tiara.    His  long, 
waving  hair  is  knitted  behind  in'  a  knot^ 
and  wreathed  with  sprigs  of  ivy  and  vine- 
leaves.    He  is  usually  naked ;  sometimes 
he  has  an  ample  mantle  hunj^  negligently 
round  his  shoulders ;  sometimes  a  fawn- 
skin  hangs  across  his  breast    The  beard- 
ed Bac<3ius  is   properly  of  Indian  or 
Egyptian  ori^.    The  golden  horns  (the 
symool  of  invincible  force)  upon  his  head 
were  hidden  by  the  Greek  sculptors,  or 
shown  but  little.    The  feasts  consecrated 
to  Bacchus  were  termed   Bcxchatwlia^ 
DionysififOr^ingeneTalfOrgia.  They  were 
celebrated  with  particular  solemnity  Ifk 
Athens,  where  the  years  were  universally 
reckoned  by  them.    During  their  continu- 
ance, the  least  violence  towards  a  citizen 
was  a  capital  crime.    The  great  Diomfita 
were  celebrated  iii  spring.    The  most 
important  part  of  the  celebration  was  a 
procession,  representing  the  triumph  of 
bacchus.     This  -wbs  composed  of  the 
above-mentioned   train   of  Bacchantes, 
of  both  sexes,  who,  inspbied  by  real  or 
feigned    intoxication,   wandered   about, 
rioting  and   dancing,  and  gave   them- 
selves up  to  the  most  extmvagant  licen- 
tiousness.   They  were  mask^,  clothed 
in  ftiwn-skins.  crewned  veith  ivy,  and  bore 
in  their  hands  drinking  cups  and  spears 
entwined  vrith  ivy  (th^sfi.    Amidst  this 
mad  crowd  marehed,  in  beautiful  order, 
the  delegated  bodies  of  the  Pkratia  (cor- 
porations of  citizens).    They  bore  upon 
then-  heads  consecrated  baskets,  which 
contained  first-firuits  of  every  kind,  cakes 
of  dijfferent  sh^)e,  and  various  mysterious 
mnbols.    This  procesdon  was  usually  in 
the  night-time.    The  day  was  devoted  to 
spectacles  imd  other  recreations.    At  a 
very  early  hour,  they  went  to  the  theatre 
of  JBacchus,  where  musical  or  dramatical 
performances  were  exhibited.    All  over 
Athens  reigned  UcentSousness  and  revelry. 
These  feasts  passed  fix>m  the  Gredcs  to 
the  Romans,  who  celebrated  them  widi 
still  greater  dissolutraiesB,  till  the  senate 
dbolisbed  them,  B.  C.  187.    (On  the  wor- 
ship of  Bacchus,  the  Diamfnaca,  &C.,  see 
the  prize  essay  of  P.  N.  RoUe,  RttJierches 
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#tir  le  CuUe  de  B^fechuB,  Paria,  1824,  8 
vols.) 

Bacchtlidss  ;  bom  in  lulls,  a  eity  of 
the  island  Cos;  the  last  of  the  10  great 
lyric  poets  of  Greece,  whom  the  Alex^ 
andrine  canon  declared  classical.  The 
nephew  of  Simonides,  and  a  contknpo* 
nu^  of  Pindai^  he  is  placed  as  a  poet  be* 
side  them.  Htero,  at  whose  court  he 
Jived,  esteemed  lum  veiy  hi^ly,  and 
preferred  him  even  to  Pindar»  Of  his 
odes,  hymns,  pceans,  triu^nphal  songs, 
the  ^w  fiagments  wMch  remain  are  col- 
lected in  some  editions  of  Pindar,  and  in 
the  Ai^alecta  of  Brunck :  there  are  many 
traces  of  him  in  the  odes  of  Horace. 
Without  having  the  impetuous,  eagle- 
flieht  of  Pindar,  he  was  nei^er  destitute 
oinre  and  energy,  nor  of  grace  and  ridi- 


Baccio  della  Pokta,  Francisco  Bar- 
tolomeo,  better  knoifvii  under  the  name 
of  fVa  jBcaiolomeo  di  Scat  Marco,*  born 
in  1469,  at  Savignano,  near  Prato,  in  Tu&* 
cany,  learned,  in  Florence,  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  painting  trom  Cosimo  Roselli, 
made  rapid  progress,  and  acquired,  bv 
8tu(fying  the  works  of  Leonardo  da  Vinei, 
that  beauty  and  grandeur  of  style,  tliat 
i4gor  of  coloring  and  of  outline,  by  which 
his  later  productions  are  distinguished. 
At  this  tune,  he  undertook  his  &mouB 
iresco  in  the  church-yard  of  the  hospi- 
tal Santa  Maria  Nuova,  representing  tJie 
last  judgment,  which  was  finished  by 
his  niend  A&ertinelli.  Seduced  bv  the 
preaching  of  the  fiuiatical  Savonarola,  he 
abandon^  every  thing  to  follow  him,  and 
shut  himself  up,  with  a  great  number  of 
his  foUowers,  m  the  monastery  of  San 
Marco,  when  this  turinilent  preacher  of 
sedition  was  pursued  by  the  officers  of 
jusdce.  The  monastery  was  besieged, 
and  B.  made  a  vow  to  become  a  monk,  if 
he  should  happily  escape  this  peril  In 
consequence  of  this  vow,  he  took  the 
Dominican  habit  in  the  same  monastery,. 
1500,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Fhi 
BcaioUmeo,  This  evelit  agitated  him  so 
much,  that,  fl)r  the  qfwce  of  four  years,  he 
did  not  touch  his  pencil,  and  employ^  it 
afterwards  oi4y  on  devotional  subjects. 
The  nictures  which  he  executed  at  this 
l>eriod  are  superior  to  his  earlier  produc- 
tions. Raphael  visited  Florence  m  1504, 
and  contributed  to  the  brilMant  success 
of  Fra  Bartokmieo.  The  latter  learned 
perspective  fi^om  hisiiiend,  i^id  gave  him, 
m  return,  instructioii  in  coloring.  Some 
years  afterwards,  he  visited  Michael  An- 

*Ffxi  'm  the  ablmTiatioo  offrvte  (brother),  aad 
i«  oAeo  put  before  the  Mmes  or  oMokk 


gelo  and  Raphael  at  Rome,  and  had  ihm 
rare  modesty  to  do  hoinage  to  their  gnt 
tal^its  by  confessing  his  own  infbriority. 
After  his  return  to  FlcNrence,  he  executed 
several  religious  pictures,  ^among  wfakb 
were  a  saint  Mark  and  saint*  Sebastian, 
two  compositions  whii^  obtain  the  ad- 
miration of  everv  connoisseur.  His  style 
is  severe  and  elevated,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  very  gracefiil  In  youthful  fibres ; 
his  coloring  possesses  vigor  and  brilhancy, 
and  comes  near  to  that  of  Titian  and 
CHorgione.  But  he  particularly  excels  in 
drapeiy,  which  none  before  him  repte- 
■ented  with  equal  truth,  fiilAess  and  ease. 
He  died  in  1517.  He  disciples  were 
Cecchino  del  Frate  Benedetto,  Cifunfanini, 
(jiabriel  Rustucci  and  Fra  Paolo  of  Pis- 
toia,  who  inherited  his  designsL  His  ex- 
cellent pictures  are  preserved  in  the  gal- 
lery of  the  grand  duke  at  Florence  and 
in  the  palace  of  PittL 

Bacciocchi,  FcHx  Pascal,  formerly 
prince  of  Lucca  and  Piombino,  hu^tand 
of  Eiisa  Bonaparte,  sister  of  Nap<de(»i, 
bom  May  18, 17^  in  CorRca,  of  a  noble 
but  poor  family,  entered  the  army  as  a 
cadQt,  and  was  a  captun  when  Bonaparte 
commanded  tiie  army  in  Italy.  At  this 
time  lus  ,piarriage  took  place,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  was  made  colonel 
of  the  26th  regiment  of  light  infintry, 
afterwards  preSdent  of  the  electoral  col- 
le^e  of  Ardennes,  and^  in  1804,  a  senator, 
wjthout  having  distin^idied  himself 
either  fit>m  want  of  nbdity  or  of  oppor- 
tunity. In  1805,  he  received  the  tide  of 
pririce^irom  the  principality  of  Lucca  and 
riombino,  assigned  to  his  wife,  whom, 
after  the  revolution  of  1814  and  1815,  he 
accompanied  into  banishment.  From  that 
time  he  lived  with  her  and  bis  son,  under 
the  surveillance  of  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment, at  Trieste. — ^His  wife,  Marie  Anne 
Elisa  Bonaparte,  bom  at  Ajaccuo,  Jan.  8, 
1777,  and  educated  in  the  royal  institution 
for  noble  ladies  at  Bu  Cvr,  bad  fived 
vrith  her  mother,  at  Marseilies,  during  the 
revolution.  In  1797,  she  married  caotaki 
Baceiocchi,  according  to  the  wish  of  her 
mother,  but  widiout  the  consent  of  her 
brother,  who  was  then  general-in-chie£ 
in  1799,  ^le  went  to  Paris,  and  readed 
there  with  her  brother  Lucien,  who 
awakened  in  her  a  taste  ftir  poedry  and 
the  fine  arts;  She  collected  around  her 
the  i|iost  accomplished  men  of  the  capi- 
tal, among  whom  were  the  chevalier  de 
B<NifBeri,  Laharpe,  the  viscount  CEkeau- 
briand  and  the  marqvis  de  Fontanee.. 
Generous  as  she  ever  was  towards  dis- 
tinyiiihed  lalent,  ahe  canfened  partfawdar 
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oliligatioDs  on  the  two  last    FontaiMB 
was   patronised   by   Najmleon,   chiefly, 
through  her  recommendation.   Conadoua 
of  her  intellectual  superiority,  she  kept 
her  husband  in  a  voiy  subordinate  aitoa- 
tion.  ^It  was  she,  in  fact,  who  gOTcmed 
the  principalities  of  Lucca  and  Piombino^ 
and,  as  grand  duchesB  of  Tuscany,  she 
enacted  the  part  of  a  queen.    When  this 
SemiroMis  of  Luccctj  as  a  witty  ynitex 
styles  her,  reviewed  the  troops  of  the 
duchy,  her  husband  discharged  the  office 
of  aide-de-camp.    She  introduced  many 
improvements,  though  not  properly  aa- 
fdsted  by  the  officem  intrusted  with  her 
confidence.    In  1814,  she  retired  to  Bo- 
logna, but  was  obhged,  in  the  following 
year,  to  reside   in   Austria.    Here   she 
Jived,  at  first,  with  her  aster  Carolina ;  af- 
terwards, with  her  fiimily^iander  the  in*' 
spection  of  tlie  government,  at  Trieste, 
where  ^e  called  herself  the  cmmUMS  Com^ 
p^pwno.    Elisa  Bacciocchi  died  of  a  ner- 
vous fever,  August  7, 1820,  at  her  country 
seat.  Villa  Vicentina,  near  Trieste.    She 
was  deposited  in  the  chapel  of  her  own 
palace,  in  a  tomb  built  by  hersel£    In 
Trieste,  she  was  distinguished  for  charity 
and  benevolence.    Notwithstanding  her 
wi^,  that  her  daughter  Napoleona  £lisa, 
bora  June  3, 1806,  and  lier  son^  should  be 
put  under  the  care  of  her  brother  Jerome, 
her  husband  remained  their  legal  guardian. 
Bach,   John    Sebastian,    among   the 
German  musical  composers  of  the  last 
century,  one  of  the  most  famous,  and  the 
gceatest  of  this  name,  so  distinguished  in 
musical  literature,  bom  in  16^,  at  Eise- 
nach, died  io  1750,  at  Leipsio.    He"  re- 
ceived his  first  instruction  on  the  harpsi^ 
chord,  at  Ordrufi^  finom  his  elder  brother, 
John  Christopher.    AAer  the  death  of 
his  brother,  he  studied  music  at  Liineburg, 
and  made  himself  fiuniliar  with  the  French 
style,  while  in  the  chapel  of  the  duke  at 
Halle ;  in  1703,  entered  into  the  service 
of  the  duke  of  Weimar;  went,  in  1704,  to 
Amstadt,  where  he  nuide  great  proficien- 
cy ;  was,  in  1707,  oiganist  at  M{khlhausen ; 
in  1706,  organist  of  the  court  in  Weimar; 
anj,  in  1714,  master  of  the  concert  at  the 
same  phice ;  afterwards,  in  1717,  chapel- 
raaster  at  05then;  in  1723,  chanter  and 
director  of  music  at  St  Thomas?  school  at 
Ijeiasic;  and,in  1786,  composer  at  the  roval 
and  electoral  court  of  Saxony.    His  ufe 
has  been  written  bv  ForkeL    As  a  player 
on  the  harpsichord  and  organ,  Sebastian 
Bach  had   no   equal   among   his  con- 
tempomies.    His  compositions  breathe 
an  original  inspiration,  imcoBtamtnated 
by  foi^gn  taste,  and  are  Mdfy  of  te 


retigious  kind.  They  consist  of  cankdoB 
and  moietto9f  and  many  pieces  for  the  or- 
gan and  the  piano. — ^B.^8  fhmily  came  from 
Fresbni^,  in  Hungary,  which  SebastianV 
fiither,  John  Ambroshis,  himself  a  good 
muacian,  left  on  account  of  reU^ous 
difficult!^  and  settled  in  Germany.  More 
than  50  musical  performerB  have  jiro- 
eeeded  firom  this  fkmilv.  Sebastian  him- 
self had  11  sons,  all  distinguished  as 
musicians.  The  most  renowned  were  the 
following:  Wilhelm  Friedemann,  bom 
in  1710,  at  Weimar,  died  master  of 
the  chapel  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  at  Berlin, 
in  1784.  He  was  one  of  the  most  scien- 
tific harmonists,  (pid  most  skilfiil  organists. 
-T-Charles  Phihp  Emanuel,  bom  in  1714t 
at  Weimar,  died  in  1788,  at  Han^urg. 
After  having  studied  law  at  Leipsic,  he 
went  to  Berlin,  as  a  musiciioi  in  the 
Pnisman  service,  and  was,  finally,  director 
of  the  orchestra  ot  Hambnrg.  He  has 
composed  mostly  for  the  piano,  and  has 
publudied  melocues  for  GJellert's  hymns. 
His  vocal  composidons  ore  excellent  His 
essay  on  the  true  manner  of  playing  on 
the  harpsichord  is,  even  now,  a  classical 
woik  in  its  ldnd.--John  Christopher  Fred- 
eric, bom  at  Weimar,  173%  died  in  1795, 
master  of  the  chapel  at  Buckeburg,  a  great 
organist,  is  known  also  by  the  music  he 
has  published. — John  Christian,  bom  in 
1735,  at  Leipsic,  died  in  London,  1782,  was, 
on  account  of  the  graceful  apd  a|;reeable 
style  in  which  he  wrote,  a  favorite  com- 
poser with  the  public. 

Bacbarach  ;  a  small  place,  of  1200  in- 
hi^itants,  on  the  Rhine,  thtce  leagues  fix>m 
Bingen.  It  contains  the  rains  of  the  cas- 
tle Stohleck,  also  those  of  a  church,  and 
another  church,  still  existing,  in  the  tme 
Byzantine  style.  It  produces  excellent 
wine,  which  was  once  so  highlv  esteemed, 
that  pope  Pius  II  (MneoB  Sylvius)  ordered 
every  year  a  quantity  to  Rome,  and  the 
emperor  Wenceslaus  gpuited  toNurem- 
beig  some  important  privileges  for  a  mod- 
erate quantity  of  this  delicious  beverage. 
The  view  fiom  the  rums  of  the  castle  ia 
one  of  the  sublimest  on  the  Rhme. 

Bachaomont,  Francis  le  Coigneux 
de,  bora  at  Plaris,  1624,  died  there,  1702, 
was  early  employed  as  counsellor  of  the 
partiament  or  Paris,  of  which  his  father 
was  prefodent  In  the  distuibances  of 
1648,  he  took  part  asainst  the  court  and 
fit>m  him  originated  the  name  of  the 
jFVoftd^.  He  said  that  the  parliament  re- 
minded him  of  the  school-boys  who  pbyed 
with  slinss  in  Ae  boulevards  of  Pan&  and 
dBspersed  at  the  sight  of  a  police  officer^ 
bill  collected  again  as  soon  as  he  was  out 
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of  sight.  The  compariBon  pleased ;  the 
enemies  of  Mazarin  adopted  hat-cords  in 
the  fonn  of  a  slmg  (Jronde\  and  were 
called  Frondews*  In  the  war  of  the  fVwKfe, 
B.  found  ;firequent  occasion  lo  exercise 
his  wit,  in  epigrams,  against  the  court 
After  the  troubles  were  past,  he  devoted 
himself  to  pleasure  and  to  poetry.  Simi- 
Tarity  of  taste  and  character  produced  an 
intimate  friendship  between  him  and  La 
Chapeile,  and  they  composed,  m  common, 
that  charming  account  of  a  Journey,  which 
met  with  so  much  favor  among  the  friends 
of  light  and  sportive  poetry.  He  has  writ^ 
ton,  also,  many  gay  songs,  which,  however, 
are  too  much  scattered  to  allowof  a  com- 
plete collection  being  made.  M.  Lefevre 
de  St  Marc  has  published  one,  but  does  not 
pretend  that  all  the  pieces  are  genuine. 

Bachelor.    (See  Baccalcpureus.) 

Back  ;  a  word  often  used  in  sea-terms. 
To  hack  an  anchor ;  to  carry  out  a  small 
anchor,  ahead  of  the  la^  one,  in  order 
to  support  the  latter. — To  hack  (mdJUl^ 
is  an  operation  generaily  performed  in 
narrow  rivers,  when  a  vessel  has  the  tide 
in  her  fiivor,  and  the  njrind  against  her. — 
To  hack  the  aaUsy  is  to  arrange  them  in  a 
situation  tliat  will  occasion  the  vessel  to 
retreat,  or  to  move  astern,  in  consequence 
of  the  tide  or  current  being  in  her  &vor, 
and  the  wind  contrary,  but  light. — Back 
the  main'topsail ;  the  command  to  brace 
that  »ul  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  wind 
may  exert  its  force  against  the  fore-part 
of  the  sail,  and,  by  thus  laving  it  aback, 
materially  retard  me  vessers  course. 

Backgammon;  a  game  played  with 
dice,  by  two  persons,  on  a  teble  divided 
into  two  parts,  upon  which  there  are  24 
black  and  white  spaces,  called  poiida. 
Each  player  has  15  men,  black  and  white, 
to  distinguish  them.  The  word  is  of 
Welsh  origin,  signifying  UtUe  hattM. — 
Lawsof  the  frame,  L  If  a  man  is  taken 
fix)m  any  pmnt,  it  must  be  played.  2.  A 
man  is  not  played,  till  it  is  placed  upon  a 
point  and  quitted.  3.  If  a  player  has  only 
14  men  inj>lay,  there  is  no  penalty  attend- 
ing it  4.  if  he  bears  any  number  of  men 
before  he  has  entered  a  man  taken  up,  and 
which,  of  course,  he  was  obhged  to  enter, 
such  men,  so  borne,  must  be  entered  again 
in  the  adversanr's  table,  as  well  as  the  man 
taken  up.  5.  If'^he  has  mistaken  his  throw, 
and  played  it,  and  his  adversaiy  has  thrown, 
it  is  not  in  the  choice  of  either  of  the 
players  to  alter  il^  unless  both  parties  acree 
to  it  (See  Hoyte^s  Ownes,  improved fiwn 
the  latest  and  heat  authorities,) 

Backereel,  or  Bac<^erelli,  William ; 
a  Dutch  historical  painter,  bom  flt  Am- 


werp^  and  a  disciple  of  Rubens  at  the 
same  time  with  Vandyke.  Sandrart  ob- 
serves, that,  in  his  time,  there  were  seven 
or  eight  eminent  painters. of  this  name  in 
Itaty  and  the  Low  Countries. 

Backhutsen,  Ludolf,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  painters  of  the  Dutch  schooJ, 
particularly  in  sea-pieces,  bom  in  16^  at 
Erabden,  was  first  employed  as  a  clerk  by 
his  father,  who  was  secretaiy  to  the  states- 
general.  He  afterwards  entered  a  mer- 
cantile house  at  Amsterdam,  and,  without 
instruction,  began  to  sketch  the  vessels 
vrtiich  arrived  in  the  harbor.  These  at- 
tempts met  with  applause,  and  led  him  to 
devote  himself  entirely  to  painting.  He 
received  instruction  mm  von  Everdin- 
gen,  and  soon  acquired,  by  his  assiduity, 
and  his  frequent  visits  to  the  rooms  of  the 
best  artists,  all  extraordinaiy  degree  of 
facility  and  skiU;  but  what  most  con- 
tributed to  his  rapid  progress  was,  the 
zeal  with  which  he  studied  natiue.  On  the 
approach  of  a  storm,  he  was  accustomed 
to  embaik  in  a  light  boat,  and  calmly  ob- 
serve the  motions  of  the  waves,  the  tre- 
mendous shock  of  the  breakers,  and  the 
tossings  of  the  a^tated  vessels.  The 
tJerrifred  sailors  often  forced  him  to  the 
shore,  in  spite  of  his  earnest  entreaties. 
Full  of  what  he  had  seen,  he  then  hastened 
home,  without  speaking  a  word,  or  allow- 
ing his  attention  to  be  distracted  by  any 
other  object,  and  completed,  with  admira- 
ble exacmess  in  the  most  minute  particu- 
lars,  the  sketches  which  he  had  ah-eady 
made.  This  courageous  zeal  procured 
bis.]iicmres  the  first  rank  in  their  class. 
Several  princes  visited  his  rooms,  and 
Peter  the  Great  even  wished  to  take  les- 
sons of  him.  The  bum)masterB  of  Am- 
sterdam commissioned  him  to  execute 
a  sea-piece,  for  which  they  paid  1300 
florins,  and  which  they  presented,  in  1665, 
to  Louis  XIV.  This  b«autifti]  picture  is 
still  in  Paris.  In  all  his  paintings,  the  ut- 
most truth  prevails.  His  colors  are  excel- 
lent, and  his  stroke  is  remarkably  wdl 
suited  to  imitate  the  water  and  its  motkms: 
his  skies  are  light,  and  of  a  great  variet}*. 
B.  also  attempted  poetiy,  and  gave  in- 
struction in  penmananip.  His  gayety  and 
strength  of  mind  did  not  quit  lum  even 
during  the*  long  shfierings  which  put  an 
end  to  his  life,  in  1709,  at  the  age  of  78 
years.  His  pictures  will  always  retain  a 
ni^  value.  At  the  sale  of  the  pictures 
of  P.  de  Smeth,  in  Amsterdam,  lolO,  (bur 
pieces  of  Backhinrsen  were  sold  for  550, 
805,960,  and  1400  florina. 

Bacoit,  Anthony,  the  son  of  air  Nich- 
olas, and  elder  brother  to  the  cefobratad 
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lord  dttQcellor,  was  bom  in  1568.  He 
studiod  at  Cambridge,  and  travelled  inucfa. 
In  1^79,  he  went  to  Pftris.  and  resided 
there,  and  in  other  parts  of  Fr^pce,  a  con- 
siderable time.  lie  there  became  ac- 
quaintCKl  with  Henty  IV,  with  whom, 
and  with  many  of  the  first  literati  of  Eu- 
rope, he  carried  on  an  extensive  corre- 
spondence after  he  had  returned  to  Eng- 
land. The  time  of  liis  death  is  not 
known. 

Bacon,  Francis,  baron  of  Verulam ;  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  whom  any 
age  can  boast ;  a  reformer  of  philosophy,, 
by  founding  it  on  the  obs<^rvation  or  na- 
ture, after  it  had  consisted,  for  so  many 
centuries,  of  scholastic  siibtihies  and  bar- 
ren ilialectics.  He  was  bom  at  London, 
in  1561,  and  displayed,  from  his  earliest 
childhood,  proo&  of  a  superior  mind.  In 
his  Idth  year,  he  entered  the  university 
of  Cambridge,  where  he  made  astonish- 
ing progress  in  all  the  sciences  there 
taught  He  had  not  completed  his  16th 
year,  when  he  wrote  against  the  AristoteU- 
an  philosophy,  which  seemed  to  him  more 
calculated  to  perpetuate  disputes  than  to 
enUghten  the  mind.  It  was  then  the  cus- 
tom, in  England,  to  send  di)road,  particu- 
larly to  France,  those  young  men  who 
were  destined  fbr  public  Ufe.  Young  ^. 
went  to  Paris  in  the  suite  of  sir  Amias 
Paulety  who  soon  after  sent  him  to  Eng- 
land with  an  important  message.  He 
discharged  it  to  the  satisfttction  of  the 
queen  (Elizabeth),  returned  to  France, 
and  traveUed  through  several  provinces 
of  that  countr}%  to  study  its  manners  and 
laws.  Wlwjn'lD  yeai-s  old,  he  wrote  a 
work,  entitled.  Of  the  Stale  of  Europe^  in 
which  he  gave  the  most  astonishinff  proofe 
of  the  emiy  maturity  of  his  judgment. 
The  death  of  his  father  called  him  back 
to  England,  where,  in  order  to  be  enabled 
to  live  suitably  to  his  rank,  he  devoted 
himself  to  jurispmdence,  and  piusued  the 
study  of  the  law  with  so  much  success, 
that  he  was  made  counsel  extraordinarv 
to  the  queen  before  he  was  28  years  old. 
His  professional  labors  did  not,  however, 
m^o  him  lose  sight  of  the  idea,  which  he 
had  eariv  conceived,  of  reforming  the  plan 
of  scholastic  smdies  agreeably  to  sound 
philosophy.  His  place  was  more  honor- 
able than  lucrative.  B.'s  talents,  and  his 
connexion  with  the  lord  treasurer  Bur- 
leigh, and  his  son  sir  Robert  Cecil,  first 
secr^arv  of  state,  seemed  to  promise  him 
the  highest  iiromotion ;  but  the  enmity 
between  the  latter  and  the  ead  of  Essex, 
likewise  a  firiend  and  protector  of  B.,  pre- 
vented his  advancement    Essex  endeav- 


ored to  indemnify  him  by  the  donatkm  of 
an  estate  in  land.  B.,  however,  soon  for- 
got his  obUgations  to  this  generous  bene- 
*mctor,  and  not  onlv  abandoned  him  as 
soon  as  he  had  fallen  into  disgrace,  but, 
without  h&Df  obliged,  took  part  af|ainst 
him  on  his  tnal.  .^^[ainst  this  ingrantnde 
the  public  voice  was  raised,  and,  n^iratever 
B.  might  say  in  his  justification,  he  re- 
mained at  court  the  object  of  hatred  to 
one  party  and  of  jealousy  to  the  other, 
and  tne  queen  did  not  appear  inclined  to 
do  any  thing  in  his  favor.  In  parhament, 
he  conducted,  for  some  time,  with  dignity 
and  independence.  He  had  been  chosen 
member  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  in 
1593,  and  voted  with  die  popular  party 
against  the  measujies  of  the  ministers, 
though  he  continued  in  the  service  of  the 
crown.  But,  towards  the  end  of  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  his  pariiamentary  conduct 
became  more  servile.  If  any  thing  can 
excuse  himj  it  is  liis  poverty,  which  was, 
so  great  that  he  was  twice  arrested  for 
debt  The  reigi^.  of  James  I  was  more 
favorable  to  him.  This  prince,  who  was 
ambitious  of  being  considered  a  patron  of 
letters,  conferred  upon  him,  in  1603,  the 
order  of  knighthood.  Having  been  com- 
missioned to  make  a  solenm  representa- 
tion of  the  oppressioas  committed  by  tho 
royal  purveyors  in  the  king's  name,  be 
executed  the  task  with  so  much  address 
as  to  satisfy  both  the  king  and  the  pariia- 
ment  The  house  of  commons  voted  him 
the  public  thanks,  and  James  made  him 
one  of  the  king's  counsel,  with  a  pension 
of  40£,  which  was  soon  fbUowed  by 
another  of  60£.  His  situation  now  con- 
tinually improved :  he  contracted  an  ad- 
vantageous marriage ;  in  1617,  was  made 
lord  keeper  of-  the  seals ;  in  1619»  lord 
high  chancellor  of  England  and  baron  of 
Verulam,  and,  in  the  following  year,  vis-- 
coimt  St  Alban's.  .He  mi^t  now  have 
lived  ^vith  ^lendor,  without  deffrading 
his  character  by  those  acts  which  have 
stamed  his  reputation.  Nevertheless, 
great  complaints  were  made  against  him. 
He  was  accused,  before  .the  house  of 
lords,  of  having  received  money  for 
grants  bf  offices  and  privileges  under  the 
seal  of  state.  He  was  muuMe  to  justi^ 
himself,  uid,  desking  to  avoid  the  morti- 
fication of  a  trial,  conressed  his  crimes,  and 
threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  pMcers, 
beseeching  them  to  limit  his  punishment 
to  the  loss  of  the  hicfa  office  which  he  had 
dishonored.  After  he  had  adLnowledged, 
by  an  eiq^Ucit  coi^ssion,  the  truth  of  al- 
most all  the  chaiiges,  notwithstanding  the 
intercession  of  the  king,  and  the  interest 
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which  they  themselves  took  in  one  of 
their  most  distinguidied  members,  the 
lonis  sentenfred  him  to  pay  a  fine  of 
40,000£,  and  to  be  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower  during  the  pleasure  of  the  kinp. 
He  was  also  declared  forever  incapab^ 
of  place  or  employment,  and  forbidden  to 
^it  in  parliament,  or  to  appear  within  the 
verge  of  the  court.  This  severe  sentence 
was  doubtless  just ;  yet  it  must  be  allow- 
ed, that  he  was  actuated  neither  by  ava- 
rice nor  corruption  of  heart,  but  that  his 
errors  are  rather  to  be  attributed  to  a 
weakness  of  oharacter,  which  was  abused 
by  others.  Traits  of  generosity  and  inde- 
pendence, which  Ins  life  also  displays, 
show  clearly  that  he  knew  and  valued 
vinue.  He  was  unfaithful  to  it  because 
he  had  not  sufficient -fimmess  to  refuse 
the  unjust  demands  of  others.  His  sen- 
tence was  not  rigorously  executed ;  he  was 
soon  released  fi^  tlie  Tower,  and  the  rest 
x)f  his  pumshment  was,  by  depees,  remit- 
ted entirely.  He  survived  his  fall  only  a 
few  years,  and  died  in  1626. — All  the 
studies  and  efforts  of  this  great  man  aim- 
ed at  a  reform  in  the  system  of  human 
knowledge.  He  examined  the  whole  circle 
of  the  sciences,  investigated  their  relations, 
and  attempted  to  arrange  them  according 
to  the  different  fiicnlties  of  the  human 
mind,  to  which  each  belongs.  In  this, 
however,  he  could  not  succeed,  for  want 
of  a  well-founded  and  natural  division  of 
the  powers  of  the  mind :  for  he  divided 
the  sciences  into  those  or  the  memory,  of 
the  understanding  and  of  the  imagination. 
This  he  explains  in  his  Jnstauraiio  MagnOy 
under  the  head  Dc  DignUaU  et  AugmtnixB 
ScientiarunL  B.  fluther  perceived  that,  in 
all  the  branches  of  natural  science,  the 
only  way  to  truth  is  ,by  the  observation 
of  nature.  How  this  observation  is  to  be 
directed,  and  how  nature  is  to  be  examin- 
ed, is  illustrated  in  several  places.  He 
explained  his  ideas  on  this  suojeft  in  the 
above-mentioned  treatise  (De  DignUate, 
&C.),  and  in  the  JVbtmm  Organum  Scim- 
tiaruTTL  His  universal  genius  had  attend- 
ed to  all  the  sciences;  he  perceived  to 
what  point  each  of  them  had  advanced, 
what  raise  directions  they  had  tak^  and 
how  they  were  to  be  brought  back  to 
truth.  As  a  metaphysician,  he  displays 
no  less  penetration  than  profoundness  in 
his  views  of  the  operations  of  the  mind, 
of  the  association  of  ideas,  and  of  the 
prejudices  which  surround  us  from  our 
cradle,  and  prevent  the  free  exercise  of 
reason.  As  a  nattiml  philosopher,  he 
brought  forward  very  ingenious  views, 
and  was  on  the  route  to  several  impor- 


tant discoveries.  He  invented  a  kind  of 
pneumatic  machine,  by  his  experiments 
with  which  he  wna  led  to  siupect  the 
elasticity  and  gravity  of  the  air,  which 
Galileo  and  TorriceUi  afterwards  discov- 
ered. He  clearly  indicated  the  attraction 
of  gravitation,  tvhich  Newton  afierward* 
proved.  He  wanted  only  experimeats  in 
order  to  demonstrate  the  principles  of 
this  pow^.  He  treated  also  of  natural 
histoty,  but  only  in  an  abridged  manner, 
in  his  woik  /^flva  Syharwn,  &c  He 
wrote  several  treatises  on  medicine; 
«monff  others,  one  on  life  and  death. 
But  phjTsioloey  and  chendstiy  were  then 
so  imperfecta  understood,  that  he  could 
not  avoid  fiJling  into  great  ^rors.  The 
science  of  law  he  treated  not  merely  as  a 
lawyer,  but  as  a  legislator  and  philo60|4ier. 
His  aphorisms  are  not  less  remarkable  for 
profound  views  Aan  for  vigor  and  pre- 
cision of  expression.  Morals  are  the  sub- 
ject of  one  of  his  finest  works,  enthkd 
Essaysy  or  Semumes  Ftdeks — a  treasure 
of  the  most  profound  knowledge  of  man 
and  of  human  relations,  delivered  in  an 
eloquent  and  vigorous  style.  As  a  histo- 
rian he  is  less  distinguished ;  he  wrote  a 
history  of  Henry  VII.  Of  his  knowledge 
of  antiquity,  his  work  On  the  Wisdom  of 
the  Ancients  bears  wimess,  in  which  he 
explains  the  ancient  &bles  by  iBgenious 
allegories.  R  possessed  a  1^  profound 
knowledge  of  mathematics,  and  to  this  it 
is  to  be  ascribed,  that  he  who  so  generally 
discovered  the  errors  of  the  human  mind, 
and  pointed  out  the  truth,  opposed  the  Co- 
pemican  system.  In  this  point  alone  he 
remained  behind  some  enlightened  men  of 
his  time.  In  other  departments  of  human 
investigation,  he  soared  to  such  a  h^gfat, 
that  his  contemporaries  could  not  fuUy 
estimate  the  extent  of  his  genius,  the  just- 
ness of  his  views,  and  the  importance  of 
his  labors.  He  himself  was  iiis  on^ 
judge,  and,  with  a  just  pride,  he  says,  in  his 
wilt,  **  My  name  and  memory  I  bequeath 
to  foreign  nations  and  to  my  owiy  coun- 
trymen, after  some  time  be  passed  over." 
€Jothe  says  of  B.,  **  He  drew  a  ^p<MDge  over 
the  table  of  human  knowledge.^  7%ebcst 
edition  of  all  his  worics  appesued  in  Lcm- 
don,  in  1765,  in  5  vols,  quarto.  They  are 
partly  in  Englidi,  partly  in  Latin.  The 
Library  of  Useful  Knowledge  contains  a 
popular  treatise  on  the  JVbtmm  Orgamttm, 
Bacon,  Nathaniel,  a  leader  or  insur- 
gents in  Virginia,  while  under  the  rojral 
government,  was  educated  in  England^ 
where  he  engaged  in  the  profesaon  of 
the  law.  ATOUt  the  year  1675,  he  came 
to  Virginia,  bringing  with  him  a  high 
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reputatioil  for  taleot  and  legal  eruditioii, 
which  soon  rendered  him  conspicuous, 
and  obtained  him  a  seat  in  the  provincial 
council  At  the  time  of  his  arrival,  the 
people  of  the  eolony  were  in  a  state  of 
great  exasperation  against  the  En^Hsh 
goTemment,  in  consequence  of  various 
obnoxious  proceedings,  and,  shortly  af- 
ter, took  up  arms.  The  commanding 
person  and  lolty  charajcter  of  B.  attractea 
the  attention  of  the  multitude,  who  made 
h'un  their  leader.  He  immediately  set 
about  confinning  the  spirit  of  the  i>eople, 
and  making '  preparations  .for  an  inroad 
upon  the  savag^  Affecting  to  consider 
hunself  as  acting  in  subnussion  to  the 
proper  authorities,  he  reouested  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  colony,  sir  William  Beikeley, 
to  grant  him  a  commission  confirming 
his  appointment  by  the  people.  This 
was  refiised,  and  a  procbunation  issued, 
commajilding  the  mutineers  and  their 
leader  to  surrender,  under  penalty  of 
treason.  This  proclamation,  however, 
was  of  no  avail,  as  the  revolt  had  become 
general.  The  governor  was  obliged  to 
descend  to  concessions,  and  dismantle  the 
forts,  dissolve  the  old  aasemblv,  and  issue 
writs  for  a  new  election,  which,  of  course, 
terminated  in  favor  of  the  malcontents, 
and  reinstated  B.  in  the  council. — ^Whilst 
these  events  were  pasnng  at  the  capiti^ 
B.  had  attacked  some  of  the  Indian  settle- 
ments, and  taken  a  considerable  number 
of  captives.  On  his  return  to  James- 
town, having  embarked  in  a  sloop  with 
only  40  men,  he  was  made  prisoner  by 
the  English  vessels  which  covered  the 
river,  and  sent  to  the  city.  The  governor, 
deeming  this  a  &voraUe  opportunity  to 
.concHiiOe  the  disa^ected  by  an  act  of 
clemency,  immediately  reversed  his  at- 
tainder, and  admitted  him  to  his  seat  in 
the  council.  B.  soon  after  returned  to  his 
army,  and  charged  the  governor  with  du- 
plicitv  in  withholding  his  commission, 
which)  he  said,  had  been  promised  to  him 
at  the  time  when  he  was  set  at  liberhr,  and 
with  obstinacy  in  not  according  the  re- 
dress due  to  their  courage  and  sufferings. 
By  these  means  he  so  inflamed  their 
minds,  that  they  demanded  to  be  led  to 
Jamestown.  He  complied  with  their 
wishes,  and,  by^  means  of  their  presence, 
and  the  solicitations  of  a  majority  of  the 
assembly,  he  procured  the  governor's  sig- 
nature to  an  act  of  indemnity,  and  a  com- 
mission of  general  for  himsel£  He  then 
left  the  city,  and  led  his  soldiers  towards 
the  firontieis^--J)uring  his  absence,  the 
governor  dissolved  the  assembly,  issued  a 
«econd  proclamation  declaring  B.  a  rebel. 


and  raised  his  standard  in  Gloucester 
county,  the  inhabitants  of  which  remained 
faithful  to  him.  Receiving  intelligence  of 
these  occurrences,  B.  immediately  retraced 
his  steps.  On  his  approach,  the  governor 
hastily  withdrew,  with  a  few  mends,  to 
Accomac^  which,  though  properly  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  colony,  was  nom- 
inally a  distinct  territory.  Pretending 
that,  by  retiring  to  this  place,  the  governor 
had  abdicated  nis  authoriUr,  B.  assembled 
a  number  of  the  most  influential  men  of 
the  colony,  who  expressed  the  same  opin- 
ion. Upon  this  he  called  an  assemblv,  by 
writs  with  his  ^gnature  and  those  of  four 
other  members  of  the  council.  Having 
now  procured  a  shadow  of  authority  for 
his  measures,  B.  renewed  his  Indian  ex- 
pedition. Several  savage  tribes  had  con- 
federated on  the  flrontiers  since  his  depar- 
ture, and  committed  numerous  depreda- 
tions. He  came  up  vritb  their  army  near 
a  stream,  since  called  the  Bloodu  run^ 
fit)m  the  sanguinary  conflict  whicn  took 
place  on  its  margin,  and  defeated  it  with 
great  slaughter. — In  the  interim,  the  gov- 
ernor had  collected  a  body  of  troops,  to 
the  number  of  600,  and  regained  posses- 
sion of  Jamestovm.  B.  received  the  ac- 
count of  this  revolution  during  bis  return, 
and,  although  his  army  was  reduced  to 
300  men,  immediately  marched  towards 
the  city.  When  arrived  near  it,  he  caus- 
ed his  men  to  erect  a  breast-worij,  under 
cover  of  which  they  might  repose  in  safe- 
ty. Here  they  were  attacked  b»y  the  gov- 
erbor,  but  unsuccessftilly.  Finally,  the 
governor  viras  obliged  to  abandon  the 
town,  and  retreat  to  the  vessels  on  the 
river,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous 
desertions  from  his  army,  and  the  daily 
increase  of  his  adversaries. — When  B.  re- 
covered the  capital,  perceiving  that  every 
article  likely  to  be  usefiil  to  his  army  had 
been  carried  off  or  destroyed,  and  that  it 
was  not  susceptible  of  defence  against 
regular  approaches,  he  caused  it  to  be 
burnt  He  then  proceeded  to  organize 
the  new  govemmentj  which  he  md  on 
the  most  popular  footing,  and  established 
the  seat  of  his  administration  at  Middle 
Plantation.  But  death  soon  put  an  end 
to  his  career.  In  the  trenches  before 
Jamestown,  he  had  cau^t  a  cold,  which 
settled  into  a  diarrfaoDa,  that  exhausted 
his  C<Histitution,  but  could  not  check  his 
efforts.  At  length  he  sunk  under  it,  and 
died,  at  the  residence  of  a  doctor  Pate,  in 
Gkmceeter  county,  in  the  year  1677^— R 
was  a  man  of  a  sanguine  tonper,  much 
courage,  promptneais  decision  and  pres- 
ence of  mmd. — ^Afler  his  death,  the  insur- 
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gents  gradually  relaxed  their  exertioBs,  and 
the  province  soon  returned  to  its  allegiance. 
This  rebellion  cost  the  colony  100,000£. 
«  Bacon,  Roger,  an  English  monk,  who, 
by  the  power  of  his  genius,  rased  himself 
above  his  time,  made  astonishing  discov- 
eries in  several  sciences,  and  contributed 
much  to  the  extension  of  real  knowledge. 
He  was  bora  in  1214,  near  nchester,  in 
the  county  of  Somerset,  of  an  old  and  re- 
spectable fiunily.  Following  the  impulse 
of  an  inquisitive  spirit,  he  overcame  all 
the  obstacles  opposed  to  his  progress  by 
ignorance  and  superstition.  He  first  en- 
tered the  university  of  Oxford,  and  went 
afterwards  to  that  of  Paris,  theo  much 
frequented,  where  he  distinguished  him- 
self^ much  by  successful  studv,  and  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  doctor  of  theology^ 
In  1240,  he  returned  to  England,  where 
he  entered  the  order  of  Franciscans,  and 
fixed  his  abode  at  Oxibrd.  Natural 
philosophy  seems  then  to  have  tieen  the 
chief  oDJect  of  his  labors  i  but  this  study 
required  expenditures  beyond  his  means. 
He  met,  however,  with  ^nerous  friends 
of  science,  whose  contributions  enabled 
him  to  purchase  books,  to  prepare  instru* 
mentB,  and  to  make  the  necessary  experi- 
ments. In  exanuniug  the  secrets  or  na- 
ture, he  made  discoveries,  and  deduced 
results,  which  gained  him  the  admiration 
of  the  enlightened,  who  comprehended 
their  natural  connexion ;  but  which  ap- 
peared so  extraordinary  to  the  ignorant, 
that  they  were  believed  to  be  works  of 
magnc.  This  opinion  was  countenanced 
by  the  jealousy  and  hatred  of  the  monks 
of  his  fraternity.  He  himself  loudly 
blamed  the  ignorance  and^  corruption  of 
the  clergy,  and  in  particular  of  the  monks, 
and  even  wrote  a  letter'  to  the  pope,  rep- 
resenting the  necessity  of  reform.  In  re- 
jirenge,  they  denounced  to  the  court  of 
Rome  his  dangerous  opinions  and  as- 
tonishing operations,  which  they  attrib- 
uted to  the  a^ncy  of  the  devil.  The 
pope  forbade  him  to  teach  at  the  univer- 
sity. He  was  soon  afterwards  thrown 
into  prison,  prevented  from  holding  com- 
mumcation  with  any  person,  and  even 
deprived  of  necessary  kkkL  Among  the 
few  enlifrbtened  individuals,  who  admired 
his  genius  and  pitied  his  miBfortune& 
was  the  cardinal  Ushop  of  Sabina,  papal 
k«ate  in  England,  who  no  sooner  ascend- 
ed the  pt^u  chair,  under  the  name  of 
Clement  /F,  than  he  liberated  him,  and 
took  him  under  liis  protection,  dement 
demanded  a  coUection  of  all  hit  works; 
upon  which  B.  wrote  that  work,  which 
1  afterwards  printed,  under  the  title  of 


€)pus  Mdus^  and  sent  it  to  him  by  his 
favorite  disciple,  John  of  Paris,  in  15)67. 
Under  Clement's  successor,  Nicholas  III, 
the  g^eral  of  the  Fruidscaus,  Hierony- 
mus  ab  Esculo,  declared  himself  against 
3.,  forbade  the  reading  of  his  writings, 
and  issued  an  order  for  his  imprisonment, 
which  was  confirmed  by  the  pope.  This 
new  confinement  lasted  10  years;  and 
when  Hieronymus  ab  Esculo  was  elected 
pope,  under  the  name  (3({  Nidiolaa  TFy  B. 
vamly  endeavored  to  convince  him  of  the 
innocence  and  utihty  of  his  labors,  by 
sending  him  a  treatise  On  the  Means  of 
avoiding  the  Infirmities  of  Old  Age.  Af- 
ter the  death  of  Nicholas  IV,  he  regained 
his  liberty  by  the  intercession  of  some 
distinguished  Englishmen,  and  returned 
to  Oxford,  where  he  wrote  a  Compendi- 
lun.  of  Theology,  and  died  soon  after- 
wards, according  to  some,  in  1292,  or,  as 
others  think,  in  1294.  Though  an  extim- 
ordinarv  man,  B.  could  not  entirely  free 
himself  fit)m  the  prejudices  of  bis  time. 
He  believed  in  the  philosopher's  stone 
and  in  astrok>gy.  There  are  to  be  found 
in  his  writings  new  and  ingenious  views 
on  optics,  e.  g.,  on  the  refraction  of  li^it, 
on  the  apparent  magnitude  of  ol^ects,  on 
the  magnified  q)pearance  of  the  sun  atal 
moon  when  in  the  horizon,  &c.  He  de- 
scribes very  exacdy  the  nature  and  effects 
of  convex  and  concave  lenses,  and  speaks 
of  their  application  to  the  purposes  of 
reading,  and  of  viewing  distant  oljecta, 
both  terrestrial  and  celestial;  and  it  is 
easy  to  prove  from  his  writings,  that  be 
was  either  the  investor  or  improver  of 
the  telescope.  He  also  gives  descriptions 
of  the  aunera  obscuroj  and  of  the  duid- 
ing'glass.  He  made,  too,  several  cfaemieal 
discoveries.  In  one  {riace  he  speaks  ef 
an  inextmguishable  fii^,  which  was  prob- 
ably a  kind  of  phosphorus :  in  another, 
he  says  that  an  artificial  &k  could  be  pre- 
pared with  saltpetre  and  other  ingredi- 
ents, which  would  bum  at  the  greatest 
distance,  and  by  means  of  which  thunder 
end  liffhtning  could  be  imitsced :  a  por- 
tion orthis  mixture,  of  the  sise  of  an  inch, 
im>perly  prepared,  would  destroy  a  whole 
army,  and  even  a  city,  with  atremendoiis 
explosum,  accompanied  by  a  brilliant 
hpA:  and,  in  another  place^  he  says  de- 
cfiedly,  that  thunder  and  li^tning  could 
be  imitated  by  maans  of  saltpetre,  amkilHir 
and  cliarooal.  Hence  he  haid  already  «i 
idea  of  gunpowder  He  was  so  wsH 
v&ned  in  Ckeek  and  Hebrew,  and  wrote 
Latm  with  such  elegance  and  oleamsfl^ 
that  his  acquirements  in  these  rapeetB 
would  alone  secure  him  a  iBglidianielar. 
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He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  geo^- 
xaphy  and  astronomy,  as  appears  l^  hjs 
discovery  of  the  errors  or  the  calendar, 
mnd  their  causes,  and  b^  his  proposals  for 
correcting  them,  in  which  he  approached 
very  near  to  truth.  He  himselt  made  a 
corrected  calendar,  of  which  there  is  a 
copy  in  the  Bodleian  library.  Even  in 
moral  philosophy,  B.  has  laid  down  some 
excellent  precepts  for  the  conduct  of  Ufe, 
and  is,  in  cveiy  respect,  entitled  to  re- 
membrance as  a  great  philosopher  and  a 
wonderfiil  man. 

Bacthiana,  or  Bactria;  one  of  the 
principal  provinces  of  ancient  Persia,  and, 
Defore  Cyrus,  a  powerful  kingdom,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  were  noted  for 
bravery.  On  the  north  and  east,  it  was 
bounded  by  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of 
A^a,  the  Oxus,  now  Gihon;  on  the 
south,  it  stretched  along  the  Paroparoisus; 
on  the  west,  it  reached  Margiana.  On 
account  of  its  situation  and  feiwity,it  had 
made  great  promss  in  civilization  at  a 
veiy  early  period.  The  Persians  derived 
their  mythology,  religion  and  architecture 
from  Bactria.  Bessus  here  declared  him- 
self sovereign  of  Asia,  afler  the  destruction 
of  the  Persian  monarchy.  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  that  our  knowledge  of  this 
country  is  but  slight  Even  the  compan* 
ions  of  Alexander  give  no  particular  ac- 
count of  it 

Badajoz,  or  Badajox  (with  the  Ro- 
mans, Pax  ^^ugtutay,  the  fortified  capital 
of  the  Spanish  provmce  Edtremadura^  on 
the  lefl  bank  of  the  Guadiana,  which  is 
crossed  by  a  stone  bridse  of  22  arches. 
B.  lies  not  &r  from  the  Portuguese  fron- 
tiers, and  has  14,000  inhabitants.  Lon.  6^ 
47' W.;  lat  38<>  49^  N.;  82  miles  N.N.  W. 
of  Seville.  Bw  contains  a  cannon  foundeij , 
and  is  a  bishop^  see.  It  was  besieged,  m 
the  ware  with  Napoleon,  three  times  by 
the  English.  Afler  the  expulsion  of 
Massena  from  Portugal,  and  bis  retreat 
through  Estremadura,  it  was  the  chief 
object  of  the  British  general  to  take  B., 
which  the  French  had  possessed  from 
March  10, 181 1,  as  well  as  Ciudad-Rodri- 

S»  and  Almeida.  Afler  the  captme  of 
livenza  (April  16,  1811),  Wellington 
caused  B.  to  be  invested ;  but,  as  ^ult 
approached  to  its  succory  he  was  obliged 
to  raise  the  siege.  May  14.  Afler  the  bat- 
tles of  Fuentes  d'Onor  and  Albufera,  B. 
was  besieged  a  second  time.  May  25;  but» 
afler  several  unsuccessful  attacks,  Wel- 
liiiffton  raised  the  siege,  June  16,  1811. 
After  the  capture  of  Ciudad-Rodrigo  (Jan. 
19,  1812),  Wellington  commenced  die 
third  nege,  March  17,  with  16,000  men, 
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and,  on  the  6th  of  April,  took  the  cityby 
storm,  afler  a  sangumaty  conflict  The 
garrison,  toeether  with  the  commander, 
general  Phifippon,  were  made  prisoners. 
The  besiegere  lost  72  officere  and  963 
men  killed;  966  officere  and  3483  men 
wounded. — In  the  peace  of  B.,  concluded 
between  Spain  and  Portugal,  6th  June, 
1801,  Portugal  promised  to  mux  its  harbore 
against  the  English.  Spain  retained  Oli- 
venza  and  its  territory  along  the  Guadi- 
ana.   (See  Porhigdl.) 

Baden.  g^d-3uchy;  jfovemed  by  a 
fiunily  of^princes,  who  derive  their  origin 
from  Godflrey,  a  duke  of  the  Alemanni, 
who  defended  his  country  till  his  death, 
in  709,  against  the  attempts  of  &e  Franks. 
In  1801,  the  ^vemment  devolved  upon 
Charies  Louis  Frederic,  who,  in  1806, 
was  married  to  Stephanie  Louise  Adri- 
enne  Napoleone,  an  adopted  daughter  of 
Napoleon.  Afler  his  death,  Dec.  8, 1818, 
as  he  lefl  no  male  descendants,  his  uncle, 
the  present  grand-duke,  Louis  WiUiam 
Augustus,  b^ame  his  successor,  with  the 
title  of  margravt.  He  was  bom  Feb.  9, 
1763.  This  prince  has  no  chikh!en ;  hence 
the  sons  of  the  last  grand-duke  but  one. 
and  of  the  countess  of  Hochberg^  will 
succeed  him^  The  ekiest  of  them,  Leo- 
pold (bom  in  1790),  was  married,  in  1819, 
to  Wilhelmina,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  king  of  Sweden,  Gustavus  IV.— Until 
the  peace  of  Luneville,  the  territory  of 
Baden  contained  1631  square  miles,  with 
210,000  mhabitants.  At  this  peace,  169 
square  miles,  with  25,000  inhabitants, 
were  given  up,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
1^0  square  miles,  with  245,000  inhabit- 
ants, were  gained.  Ma^  1, 1803,  the  mar- 
grave received  the  digmty  of  elector.  By 
Vie  peace  of  Presbuiv,  which  restored 
Brisffau  to  Baden,  hnd  by  her  accession 
to  the  con^eratiott  of  the  Rhine,  to 
which  she  owes  the  grand-ducal  tide,  and 
the  sovereignty  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
territory  of  the  prince  of  Furstenberg, 
of  tlie  landrnviate  of  Clettgau,  and  of 
the  princip^ty  of  Leiningen,  &C.,  as 
well  as  by  the  exchange  of  lands  with 
Wtaemberg,  in  1810,  ^ch  added  to  Ba- 
den ahnost  30,000  new  snbiects,  the  nze 
of  her  territory  has  been  entailed  to  5000 
square  miles,  with  1,145,000  mhabitants, 
Tnis  was  the  number  of  inhabitants  in 
182&  In  1822,  there  were  1,090^10,  ac- 
cording  to  official  papers,  showing  an  ht- 
crease  at  the  rate  of  one  and  forty-eight 
himdredths  annually.  The  hereditaiy 
Umds  (Baden-Baden  and  Badra-Durlach) 
contain,  exclusive  of  the  territories  ceded, 
1080  sqimre  miles,  with  217,381  inhabit- 
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ants ;  and  the  whole  of  the  acquisitions 
hare  been  estimated  al  about  4450  square 
miles,  with  750,000  inhabitants;  among 
which,  however,  some  seigniories  seem 
noC  to  be  comprehended.  The  pmnd- 
duchy  contained,  in  1819,  eight  seignior- 
ies comprising  1315  square  miles  and 
196,000  inhabitants,  anita  taxable  cq>ital 
of  199,306,000  florins,  besides  81  inde- 
pendent proprietoTB,  with  635  square 
miles,  120,000  inhabitants  and  99,043,000 
florins  taxable  capital  Setting  these 
aside,  there  remain  under  the  exclusive 
control  of  the  sovereign,  about  3800 
square  mile^  with  690,000^  inhabitants, 
and  535,531,000  florins  taxable  capital 
rnie  finance  regulations  for  1825,  1826 
and  1827,  fixed  the  revenue  of  the  state 
at  9J3S0fl80  florins,  fixun  which  are  to  be 
deducted  the  expenses  of  the  administra- 
tion,  2,110,465  florins.  According  to  the 
budget  of  1820,  Baden  had  but  14^05^00 
florins  of  debts.  After  the  battle  of  Leh>- 
sic,  the  grand-duke  of  Baden  left  the 
confederation  ef  the  Rhine,  and,  in  181^ 
joined  the  German  confbderation,  in  the 
diet  of  which  he  has  the  seventh  place, 
and  in  the  general  aSBcvoiAy  (plenum) 
three  votes. 

The  country  of  Baden,  one  of  the  most 
fertile  in  Germanv,  extends  to  a  great 
len^  but  with  little  width,  along  the 
Rhme,  fiom  its  outlet  fifom  lake  Constance 
to  the  confluence  of  the  Neckar,  and  con- 
rists  mostly  of  a  fertile  i^ain,  with  excellent 
cora-fielda  and  vineyanls,  veashed  on  the 
west  by  the  Rhine,  and  bordered  on  the 
east  by  the  Oden-wald  and  the  Black 
Forest,  of  both  which  mountains  consid- 
erable parts  belong  to  this  ^rand-duchy, 
and  contribute  to  its  beautiful  scenery, 
amonff  which  the  charming  Bergstraase 
and  the  picturesque  valley  of  the  Mmg 
are  distinguished.  The  chief  productions 
are  grain,  which  is  abundant,  in  particu- 
lar, spelt,  a  great  plenty  of  fruit  (in  the 
warm  regions  of  the  Bergstrasse,  i^onds, 
chestnuts  and  walnuts  are  fbund),  of 
which  a  great  deal  is  exported,  tobacco, 
madder,  excellent  hemp  and  good  wines, 
many  kinds  of  which  are  esteemed  in 
Ibreign  countries.  The  forests  are  like^ 
wise  in  an  excellent  condition,  as  the 
former  grand-duke  was  carefiil  to  pre- 
serve them,  whilst  other  princes  of  Ger- 
many wasted  their  woods.  By  means  of 
nierrantile  societief!,  and  the  easy  com- 
munication afiSxded  by  the  rivers  Murg, 
Kenzig  and  Rhino,  considerable  com- 
roeroe  in  wood  has  been  carried  on  be- 
tween Baden,  France  and  Holland.  The 
nising  of  cattle  is  exteniively  puisued  in 


the  regions  of  the  Bteck  Forest  In  the 
mountains,  minerals  of  vuious  kinds  are 
feund,  but  there  is  a  deficiency  of  salt. 
From  the  sands  of  the  Rhine  gold  is 
wadied,  of  which  Baden,  in  former  tirnes, 
coined  ducats,  bearing  the  inscription, 
Sicjvlgent  htora  RJum.  The  manufec- 
turee  are  limited.  They  employ  about 
10,000  persons.  Most  of  them  are  in 
Manheim,PferzheimandCarlsruhe.  Hie 
manu&ctures  of  jewelry,  of  tovs  and  trin- 
kets, at  Pforzheim,  of  ifdiich  there  are,  at 
present,  21,  producing  atmually  wares  xo 
the  amount  of  600,0iK)  florins,  are  gener- 
ally known.  A  peculiar  branch  of  indus- 
tiy,  among  the  mhabitantB  of  the  Bl»ck 
Forest,  is  the  making  of  wooden  clocks^ 
This  business  employs  about  700worit- 
men,  who  fumii^  annually  above  100,000 
clociu,  which  are  sold  all  over  Europe 
and  in  Americat  The  exports  of  the 
countrv,  however,  consist  rather  of  iti 
natural  produc^ns  than  of  its  manufee- 
turee,  euid  are  easily  transported  along 
its  TOod  roads,  and  the  navigable  riv- 
ers Rhine,  Neckar  and  Ifoine.  On  ac- 
count of  its  ntuation  between  Germany, 
France  and  Switzerland,  Baden  derives 
much  advantage  fi!om  its  canying  trade. 
The  nuyority  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  the 
Catholic  church,  though  the  grand-duke 
is  a  LutheraxL  For  tl^  instruction  of  the 
Protestant  youth,  and  fer  the  country 
schools,  winch  are  every  where  estab- 
lished, teachers  are  educated  in  the  sem- 
inary at  Carlsruhe.  Provision  is  made 
for  the  promotion  of  learning  by  die  Latin 
schools,  academies  and  gymnasiums,  and 
hy  the  umversities  of  Jtieidettieiv  and 
^iberg.  On  the  dd  of  Mvf,  18S,  the 
grand-duke  establidied  the  mDowing  di- 
vision of  die  state :  the  capital,  Cartemfae, 
belongs  to  no  circle,  but  is  immediately 
subject  to  the  minister  of  the  interior ;  the 
rest  of  the  state  is  divided  into  six  drdee. 
Since  that  time,  in  consequence  of  the 
convention  with  Bavaria  and  Austria 
(Frankfort,  July  10,  1819),  the  Austrian 
county  Hohengeroldseck  (near  the  Blade 
Forest,  containing  52  sauare  miles  and 
4500  inhabitants,  and  yieldin|;  a  revenue 
of  34,000  florins)  has  been  mcorponted 
with  Baden,  for  which  sbe  ^ve  up  to 
Austria  a  proportional  part  of  W ertheira. 
The  crana-duchy  of  Baden  anciently  en- 
joyed, like  almost  all  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, a  constitution  in  which  the  estates 
were  represented.  This  wa%  howerer, 
finally  lost,  like  die  constitutions  of  most 
of  the  other  states.  Afler  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century,  the  dukes  of  Baden 
wen  ahsohite^  tiU  the  reigning  grand- 
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duke,  in  1818^  bestowed  on  his  m^rocts  a 
constitution,  proceeding,  Hke  the  French, 
fiom  the  prince  alone  (cofuHMion  octroy i), 
and  not  consisting  of  a  compact  between 
the  people  and  the  prince,  ake  the  Eng- 
hA  constitution,  or  that  of  Wtbtemberg. 
The  legislature  of  Baden  now  consists  of 
two  chambers.  To  die  first  one  belong, 
besides  the  peers,  eight  deputies  of  the 
nobility,  one  deputy  of  eacn  of  the  uni- 
versities  of  Baaen,  the  Catholic  bishop 
and  a  Protestant  prelate ;  and  the  grand- 
duke  can  besides  nominate  eight  m«n- 
bers,  without  reference  to  their  birth  or 
station.  Accordinffly,  the  first  cham- 
ber may  consist  of  %  members.  The 
second  chamber  consists  of  63  deputies ; 
one  for  about  16,000  souls.  Every  dtizen 
and  officer  of  government  may  partake  in 
the  elections.  A  deputy  must  possess 
either  a  taxable  property  of  10,000  florms, 
or  some  o&ce  which  gives  hino  an  in- 
come of  at  least  1500  florins.  In  1819, 
die  chambers  assembled  for  the  first  time, 
but  were  diBsolved  Jufy  28,  because  th^ 
could  not  agree  either  with  each  other  or 
with  the  minkny.  In  18S^,  they  were 
assembled  again,  and,  though  the  dissen^ 
sions  had  by  no  means  subsided,  they 
agreed  on  some  important  measures— the 
abolitioQ  of  the  remains,  of  bond-service, 
the  responsibility  of  ministers,  &c.  The 
discussions  have  been  published  by  each 
of  the  chuidwrs,  at  Carisruhe. 

Baden  (a  German  word  signifying 
haikingyy  me  name  of  three  cities  famous 
for  theur  baths : — ^Baden  in  Suabia,  with 
418  houses  and  3200  inhabitants  (Ckntat 
Aurdia  aquensia  of  the  Romans),  in  later 
times,  dunng  600  years,  the  residence  of 
the  margrave  of  Baden,  situated  in  ^ 
charming  vale,  about  two  leagues  fix>m 
the  river  Rhine.  The  caStle  anords,  fix>m 
all  sides,  the  Imost  splendid  prospects.  It 
contains  a  number  of  subterranean  vaults, 
which,  according  to  tradition,  served  as  a 
Beat  of  the  secret  court  of  criminal  justice, 
called  the  jFVme.  They  were  probably 
made  l^  the  Romans.  The  hall  of  an* 
tiquities  (museum  palao4echniicum)  con- 
tains Roman  monuments,  which  have 
been  found  in  the  vicinity.  The  coUege 
church  of  the  Jesuits  is  distinguished  by 
the  sepulchres  of  the  margraves^  It  has 
six  alUuT'pieces,  painted  by  Lill,  after  Gui- 
de RenL  Baden  has  26  mineral  springs, 
the  mineipal  of  which  has  a  temperature 
of  ld3^  Fahrenheit,  and  affi>rd8,  in  24 
hours,  7,345,440  culnc  inches  of  water. 
The  rock  ^rom  which  it  issues  is  even 
now  covered  in  part  with  marble  of  Car^ 
lara,  and  was  probably  a  Roman  bath. 


In  the  finmer  badi  fbr  die  poor,  there 
are  also  remains  of  Roman  oaths.  In 
the  Hdllenquelle  (hell-quing),  of  144^ 
Fahrenheit,  meat  is  cocked.  There  is  a 
bath  for  the  poor  kept  in  sood  order  be- 
fore the  Gmsbach  gate.^&uien  in  Low- 
er Austria,  with  400  houses  and  2400 
inhabitants;  Its  situation,  on  rocky  hills 
of  limestone,  is  beautiful  Near  the  paik 
of  the  bath  of  Theresa,  with  its  beautifid 
alleys,  is  the  lime-rock  firom  which  the 
medicinal  sprine  bubbles  out  The  tern* 
perature  of  the  baths  is  92^—97°  Fahien- 
neit  The  hottest  of  them  are  the  Urs- 
pniqg,  the  Ladies'  bath  and  Joseph's 
iMth.  There  are  12  in  all  Theyarebuik 
in  such  a  way,  that  each  of  them  can 
contain  from  40  to  150  persons.  Who- 
ever wishes  to  bathe  in  private,  can  do  so 
at  a  particular  hour.  The  common  bath, 
however,  is  preferred.  On  mount  Cal- 
vary there  are  vapor-baths.  The  cave  at 
the  Ursprung  is  noted  for  a  salt  deposited 
on  its  base,  which  is  called  sait  of  Baden, 
The  number  of  foreigneis,  who  annually 
vint  Baden,  is  estimated  to  be  firom  7000 
to  8000.— JSddbi  in  Switzerland,  in  the 
canton  Aargau,  on  the  Limmat,  in  a  very 
pleasant  country.  The  Romans  here 
founded  a  city,  on  account  of  the  medici- 
nal waters,  and  built  a  castle  at  a  place 
where  now  stands  the  city.  In  later 
times,  the  assemblies  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Swiss  federation  were  held 
here  tiU  1712. 

Bad£2v,  peace  o(  concluded  between 
Germany  and  France,  Sept  7, 1714  (See 
Eastadt.) 

Baden-Baden  (Louis  William  I),  mar- 
srave  of;  nrandson  of  the  maigreve  Wil- 
Bam  I,  of  Baden-Baden;  bom  at  Paris^ 
April  8, 1655,  where  Louis  XIV  was  his 
god&ther.  The  princess  of  €ari|^ano, 
his  mother,  wished  to  educate  him  at 
Paris,  but  his  father  and  grandfiither  se- 
cretly took  him  avray,  when  he  was  but 
three  months  old,  that  he  might  pass  his 
childhood  among  the  people  wnom  he 
was  destined  to  eovem.  He  served  his 
first  campaign  under  Montecucuh,  against 
Turenne,  in  Alsace,  where  this  great  gen- 
eral felL  The  prince  of  Baden  was  or- 
dered to  harass  the  retreat  of  the  French 
array,  which  he  did  with  success,  until 
Cond^  took  the  command.  Montecuculi 
save  in  his  resignation,  and  the  duke  of 
Lonaine  succeeded  him.  Louis  served 
under  this  general  until  the  peace  of 
Nimeguen,  when  he  returned,  in  1678,  to 
his  margraviate.  When  the  war  between 
Austria  and  Tuifcey  broke  out,  he  threw 
himsd^  with  a  body  of  troops,  into  Vi- 
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enna,  which  was  be^eged  by  the  Tuiks. 
The  duke  of  Lorraine,  and  the  king  of 
Poland,  Sobieski,  came  to  the  relief  of 
this  capital,  and  Louis  effected  a  junction 
with  them  by  a  vigorous  sally.  The  ci^ 
was  relieved,  ^e  Tuiks  retired  in  disor- 
der, and  Louis  gained  several  victorieflL 
He  subsequently  received  the  command 
in  chief  of  the  imperial  army  on  the 
Danube,  and  defeated  the  Turks,  Sept 
84, 1689,  at  Nissa,  and  Aug.  19, 1691,  at 
Salenkemen.  In  1699,  he  was  intrust 
with  the  conmiand  oi  the  imperial  army 
in  Germany,  agamst  the  French ;  he  re^ 
took  Heidelbei^,  and  afterwards  visited 
England,  to  concert  with  king  William 
the  plan  of  operations  agidnst  France. 
He  opened  the  campaign  in  the  oaring  of 
1694,  invaded  Alsace,  baffled  tne  vigi- 
lance of  the  duke  of  Lorges,  and  showed 
the  greatest  activity,  though  h^  suffered 
violently  fttwn  the  gout  When  the 
throne  of  Poland  was  vacant,  by  the 
death  of  Sobieski,  in  1697,  he  viras  among 
the  competitors  for  the  crown ;  but  Fred- 
eric Augustus  II,  elector  of  Saxony, 
gained  the  prize,  and  the  margrave  re- 
turned, after  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  into 
his  own  country.  When  the  Spanish 
war  of  succession  broke  out,*  he  com- 
manded the  imperial  army,  aild,  in  170^ 
took  Landau,  notwithstanding  its  valiant 
reastance.  In  1703,  be  ^owed  his  tal- 
ents in  the  art  of  fortification,  by  lavinff 
out  the  famous  lines  of  StoUhofen,  which 
extended  fitnn  the  Black  Forest,  through 
Bohl,  to  Stollhofen  and  the  Rhine.  Yet 
the  fortune  of  war  proved,  at  last,  less 
&vorable  to  him,  of  which  his  excessive 
caution,  owing  to  his  bad  health,  and  the 
poor  condition  of  the  army  of  the  empire, 
were  the  causes.  He  was  one  of^the 
greatest  general^  of  his  time,  and  was 
never  really  defeated.  After  having  made 
26  campaigns,  commanded  at  25  sieges, 
and  fought  13  battles,  he  died  «t  Rastadt 
Jan.  4, 1707. 

Badens,  Fi^ancis ;  a  historical  and  por- 
trait painter,  bom  at  Antwerp  in  IvSL 
lie  was  highly  esteemed.  The  news  of 
his  brother's  having  been  aadassinated 
caused  his  death  in  1803. 

Badger  {mdesj  Briss.);  a  genus  of  mam- 
miferous  quadrupeds,  belonging  to  the 
plantigrade  tribe,  which  |>lace  the  soles 
of  the  hinder  feet  on  the  ^und  in  walk- 
,  ing.  The  head  of  the  animals  pertaining 
to  this  genus  is  very  similar  to  some  of 
the  smaller  varieties  of  dogs,  having  a 
moderately  elongated  snout,  small  eyes, 
and  short,  rounded  ears.  The  teeth  bear 
a  considehible  resemblance,  in  figure  and 


arrangement,  to  those  of  the  bear,  to  whack 
senus  that  of  the  badger  is  closely  allied. 
The  body  is  lar^  supported  on  short, 
stout  legs,  die  digits  of  which  are  envel- 
oped hj  the  integument  so  as  to  leave  but 
a  aman  part  fin^,  and  are  provided  with 
long,  curved  claws,  especiaUy  adapted  for 
burrowing.  The  motions  of  the  badger 
are  slow,  and  the  belly  appears  to  be  trail- 
ed along  the  ground,  although  the  length 
of  hair  on  the  inferior  pert  of  the  bM)y 
makes  this  trailing  appear  greater  thaa 
it  reallv  is.  Possessmg  a  consideraUe 
strenfftn  of  limb,  and  claws  especially 
suited  for  the  purpose,  the  badger  exca- 
vates a  long  and  winding  cavern,  at  the 
extremiw  of  which  it  sleeps  securelj 
di^ring  the  dav-time.  At  ni^t,  it  cornea 
out  to  B&ek  for  its  food,  w&ch  consists 
either  of  ye^etabl^  insects,  or  small  birds» 
&c — a  regimen  which  shovirs  the  simi- 
larity of  this  genus  to  the  bear  as  much 
as  its  general  resemblance  of  structureL 
When  attacked  by  dogs  or  other  enemies, 
the  badger  defends  itself  with  great  reso- 
lution, and  inflicts  many  severe  wounds 
on  the  aggressors  beforo  it  is  finallv  van- 
quished. It  is,  therefore,  hunted  with 
eagerness  by  such  as  call  themselves 
jporfjrmen,  i^ose  greatest  amusement  is 
derived  from  seeing  two  poor  beasts  try- 
mf  to  destroy  each  other.  Foxes  often 
dnve  out  the  bad^r  fit>m  his  den,  and 
enlarge  it  for  their  own  use.  On  the 
whole,  the  badger  is  a  harmless  creature, 
seldom  seen  imless  hunted  fi)r,  and  doing 
very  little  injuiyy  except  when  greatly 
multiplied.  The  female  brings  forth  three 
or  four  at  a  litter. — Only  two  species  of 
badger  are  known,  &e  European  (M.wl' 
gmri$)QndAmenceji(M,labrcuiorifi),  The 
European  badger  has  a  lnt)ad,  white 
stripe  fix)m  its  forehead  down  to  the  noee ; 
and  a  longimdinal  black  stripe  begins 
between  the  eye  and  snout,  on  each  sade, 
dilating  as  it  goes  backward,  until  it  in- 
cludes the  eye  and  ear,  behind  which  it 
terminates.  The  hair  covering  the  body 
is  harsh,  lonff,  scattered,  and  of  three  col- 
ors, ivhite,  black  and  red,  difiering  in  the 
proportion  of  these  tints  in  difiierent  parts. 
Black  is  the  predominant  color  on  the 
inferior  parts  of  the  body. — ^The  American 
badger  is  only  found  in  the  i^emote  west- 
em  territories  of  the  U.  States  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  British  possessions  in  Amer- 
ica. It  is  very  difieront  firom  the  Euro- 
pean in  physio^omy,  having  a  forehead 
projecting  considerably  above  the  root  of 
the  nose,  which,  in  the  European  speciea, 
forms  a  continuous  line  with  the  forehead, 
and  in  having  a  longer  tail,  covered  with 
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long  hair,  reaching  ahnott  to  the  ground 
when  the  animal  is  walking.  The  tail  of 
the  European  badger  is  not  more  than 
half  the  length  of  the  legs.  l%e  color  of 
the  American  badger  is  chiefly  grayish, 
and  lighter  than  that  of  the  European. 
The  weight  of  the  American  qpecies  is 
from  14  to  18  ^unds. 

Badia,  Donunffo ;  a  Spanish  traveller, 
wh(K  under  singuuur  circumstances,  visited, 
in  1803  and  the  four  following  yean,  the 
Mohammedan  countries  bordering  on  the 
Mediteixanean.  During  the  whole  of  his 
tour,  he  professed  to  be  a  Mussuhnan, 
which  character  he  had  qualified  himself 
to  support,  by  submitting  to  circumcision. 
He  travelled  under  the  denomination  of 
•Mi  Bey  d  Mmn^  which  style  he  also 
asHiimed  in  his  Tkravels,  published  in 
French,  at  Paris,  by  Didot,  in  1814, 2  vols., 
8vo.;  and  about  the  same  tone  in  English, 
at  London.  It  is  now  admitted  that  he 
was  employed  as  a  politieal  a^nt  by  the 
prince  of  peace,  at  tne  instigation  of  Nar 
poleon.  His  peculiar  situation  and  reli- 
gious profession  gave  him  opportunities 
lor  making  many  observations  which 
could  not  occur  to  other  travellers ;  and 
his  volumes  are  curious  and  interesting, 
though  rather  tinctured  with  an  air  <» 
exaggeration,  somewhat  excusable  in  a 
person  placed  in  such  extraordinary^  cir- 
cumstances, Burckhardt,  another  Onental 
traveller,  who  heard  of  AJi  Bey  at  Aleppo, 
gives  ^  ibUowing  account  of  him : — *^  He 
called  himself  ^  Bey,  and  professed  to 
be  bom  of  Tunisian  parents  in  Spain,  and 
to  have  received  his  education  in  that 
country.  Spanish  appears  to  be  his  native 
language,  besides  which  he  qpoke  French, 
a  little  Italian,  and  the  Moggrabeyan  dia- 
lect of  Arabic,  but  badly.  He  came  to 
Aleppo  by  the  way  of  Cairo,  Yaffil  and 
Damascus,  with  the  strongest  lettera  of  rec- 
ommendation fix>m  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment to  all  its  agents,  and  an  open  credit 
upon  them.  He  seemed  to  be  a  particular 
friend  of  the  prince  of  peace,  tor  whom 
he  wtm  coUectmff  antiques ;  and,  from  the 
manner  in  whidi  it  was  known  that  he 
was  afterwards  received  by  the  Spanish 
ambasrader,  at  his  arrival  in  Constanti- 
nople, he  must  have  been  a  man  of  dis- 
tinction. The  description  of  his  figure, 
and  what  is  related  of  his  travels,  called 
to  my  recollection  the  Spaniard  Badia, 
and  his  miniature  in  your  library.  He 
was  a  man  of  middling  size,  long,  thin 
head,  black  eyes,  large  nose,  long,  black 
beard,  and  feet  that  imhcated  the  fenner 
wearing  of  tiffht  shoes.  He  professed  to 
have  travelled  in  Bartiaiy,  to  have  crossed 
44*. 


the  Lybian  desert,  between  Baibaiy  and 
Egypt,  and,  fix>m  Cairo^  to  have  gone  to 
Mecca  and  back.  He  travelled  widi 
Eastern  magnificence,  but  here  he  was 
rather  shy  of  showing  himself  out  of 
doors:  he  never  walked  out  but  on  Fri- 
days, to  the  prayen  of  noon  in  the  great 
mos(}ue.  One  of  the  befere-mentioned 
dervishes  told  me  that  there  had  been  a 
great  deal  of  talking  about  this  Ali  Bey 
at  Damascus  and  Hamar:  theysuq)ected 
him  of  beinir  a  Christian ;  but  his  great 
liberality,  iina  the  pressinff  letten  mich 
he  brought  to  all  people  of  consequence, 
stopped  all  fiirtherinquuy.  He  was  busily 
eni^yed  in  arranging  and  putting  in  or- 
der his  journal  during  the  two  months  of 
his  stay  at  Aleppo.''  This  traveller  died 
in  his  native  country,  some  time  after  his 
return  to  Europe. 

Baxrt,  Jean;  also  Baath;  bom  at 
Dunkiric,  1651 ;  the  son  of  a  poor  fisher- 
man ;  according  to  some,  a  native  of  the 
parish  of  Corban,  in  the  district  of  Mun- 
ster,  and  the  canton  of  Berne,  where  his 
fenuly  lives^presenL  He  raised  himself 
under  Louis  XTV,  to  the  rank  of  commo- 
dore. The  Dutch,  Enghsh  and  Spanish 
called  him  the  fVendkdnrt?.  The  marine 
of  Louis  XrV  owed  principally  to  this 
rough  mariner  the  respect  which  it  en- 
joy^ fix>m  other  nations.  &  happening 
to  be  at  Veraailles,  the  monarch  said  to 
him,  ''Jean  Baert,  I  have  made  you  a 
commodore.^  *^  Sire,  then  you  have  done 
weU,"  answered  the  marmer.  The  oour- 
tien  laughed ;  but  Louis  told  them,  ''This 
is  the  answer  of  a  man  who  feels  his  own 
worth."  B.  brouffht  into  port  a  number 
ef  Dutch  and  fairiish  vessels,  burned 
others,  landed  at  riewcasde,  and  laid 
waste  the  neighb(Hing  countiy.  In  1692, 
with  a  fleet  orthree  sul,  he  met  die  Dutch 
fleet,  loaded  with  com  firom  the  Baltic, 
put  to  flight  the  escort,  and  took  16  mer- 
chantmen. In  1694,  when  there  vna  a 
scarcinr  of  com  in  France,  he  succeeded 
several  times,  notwithstanding  the  watch- 
fiilness  of  the  English,  in  Inringing  into 
the  haibcnr  of  Dunkuk  ships  kMided  with 
this  article.  Once  he  delivered  a  number 
of  such  vessels,  in  the  boklest  manner, 
from  the  Dutch,  into  whose  hands  they 
had  fellen,  and  received,  in  consequence, 
letters  of  nobility.  After  having  passed 
the  English,  in  1696,  who  bk>ckaded  the 
harbor  with  a  fleet  three  times  as  strong 
as  his  ovm,  he  met  the  Dutch  fleet,  &om 
the  Bahic,  consisting  of  110  sail,  and  con- 
Toyed  by  five  fiinM.  The  escort,  with 
40  ships,  soon  feU  mto  the  hands  of  the 
I^enoi;  but,  on  his  return  to  Dunkiiky 
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13  Dutch  fillips  of  the  lioe  appeared,  aodf 
to  avoid  a  very  unequal-  combi^  he 
was  obliged  to  bum  the  greatest  part  of 
his  captures  The  peace  of  Ryswick  put 
a  stop  to  the  deeds  of  this  valiant  officer. 
He  4>ent  the  last  yean  of  his  life  at  Dun- 
kiiic,  and  died  there  in  1703. 

Baffiu's  Bat;  the  largest  and  most 
northern  gulf  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
North  America;  between  70^  and  80^  N. 
lat  4  discovered  by  Baffin,  in  16ia  This 
gulf  flows  through  Baffin's  and  Davis's 
atraitSyJ^tween  cape  Chidley,  on  the  coast 
of  Labrador,  and  cape  Farewell,  cm  the 
coast  of  West  Greenland,  into  the  Atlan- 
tic On  the  south-west  side  of  Davis^ 
strait,  Baffin's  bay  is  separated  by  a  mass 
of  islands  fix>m  Hudson's  bay,  which 
abounds  with  whales.  From  Baffin's  bay 
captain  Pany  started,  in  1819,  in  search 
of  the  north-west  passage. — (See  JSTorih 
PoUi  expedUions  to.) 

Bagdad  ;  capital  of  a  Turkish  pachahc 
of  the  same  name,  the  southern  part  of 
Mesopotamia,  or  AJ-Dscheaira,  now  Irak 
JMn^  containing  about  70,000  square 
miles, and 650,000 inhabitants;  44''25^£. 
Ion.,  and  83^  SO'  N.  lat  The  greatest 
^ut  of  it  lies  (Md  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Tigris,  which  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of 
bo^  020  feet  k>ng.  The  old  B.,  the  res- 
idence of  the  cahphs,  with  2,000,000  in- 
habitants, now  in  ruins,  was  situated  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  river.  The  mod- 
em city  is  surrounded  with  «  brick  wall, 
about  six  miles  in  circuit,  and  with  a  ditch 
from  ^^^  to  six  fath<»ns  deep,  which  may 
be  filled  with  water  fit>m  the  Tigris ;  but 
the  cannon  on  the  numerous  towers  are 
old,  and  unfit  fbr  use.  The  castle  com^ 
mands  the  Tigris,  and  contains  an  arsenal, 
but  is  untenable.  The  houses,  mostly 
built  of  brick,  are  but  one  story  high,  the 
streets  unpaved,  and  so  narrow,  that  two 
h<»aemen  can  scarcely  ride  abreast  The 
houses  of  the  wealthy  are  distinguished 
by  a  better  architecture.  The  palace  of 
the  governor  is  epadous,  and  magnificent- 
ly fuurnished.  Tne  public  baths  and  the 
cofi^hoUses  of  the  city,  though  in  a  bad 
condition,  are  much  firequented*  The 
markets  affi^rd  an  abundance  of  provis- 
ions, at  a  low  price.  B.  is  an  important 
mart  for  Arabian,  Indian  and  Persian  pro- 
ductions, as  well  as  for  European  manu- 
Actures.  A  splendid  view  is  afiTorded  by 
the  bazars,  with  then-  IdOO  shops  filled 
with  all  kinds  of  Oriental  goods.  The 
chief  manufiictures  of  the  city  are,  red  and 
yellow  leather,  much  esteemed,  and  silk, 
cotton  and  woollen  cloths.  With  the  aid 
of  the.  English  and  Peruana,  the  pacha 


has  eetabliafaed  a  cannon  foundeiy.  B. 
supplies  Asia  Minor,  S^a,  and  part  <i€ 
Europe,  with  East  Indian  goods,  whicii 
are  imported  to  Beseora,  ascend  the  Ti- 
gris in  WitB,  and  are  carried  by  caravans 
to  Tokat,  Constantinople,  Aleppo^  Damas- 
cus, and  the  western  parts  of  Pei«a. 
There  is  also  some  trade  in  jewela  An 
English  packet  runs  between  Bagdad  amd 
BaMora.  A  multitude  of  stransers  assem- 
ble at  B.,  partly  on  mercantile  busineea, 
partly  to  visit  the  sepulchres  of  the  saints^ 
among  which  is  that  of  the  prophet  Eze- 
kieL  The  heat  of  the  sammer  obliges 
the  inhabitants  to  shelter  diemsdves  in 
subterranean  chambers ;  but  the  winter  is 
cold  enough  to  make  a  fire  necessary. 
The  city  is,  nevertheless,  agreeable, 
healthy,  and  fi^ee  from  pestilential  di9> 
eases;  but  the  inhabitants  fi^equently  suf- 
fer fi^om  cutaneous  disorders.  B.  is  in- 
habited by  Turks,  Persians,  Armezuans, 
JewBuand  a  small  number  of  (Christians;. 
The  Turks  compose  three  fourths  of  the 
whole  population.  The  Jews  are  confined 
to  a  secluded  district  of  the  city,  and  are 
in  a  very  oppressed  condition.  Inclusive 
of  the  Arabs,  Hindoos,  A^hans  and  Egyp- 
tians, who  are  accustomed  to  reside  here, 
the  population  may  amount  to  ^XifiOO, 
The  Persians,  under  the  particular  pro- 
tection of  the  government,  enjoy  a  very 
extensive  trade, and  are  renowned  for  hon- 
esty, prudence  and  integrity.  The  higher 
classes  are  more  civil  and  attentive  to 
strangers  than  is  usually  the  ease  with 
Mohammedans.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
lower  classes  are  infected  with  the  pre- 
vailing vices  of  the  East.  The  people 
are  bold,  enterprising  and  turbulent  B. 
was  begun,  in  762,  by  the  caliph  Abu  Gi- 
afar-Almanzor,  finished  in  four  vears,  and 
raised  to  a  high  de^gree  of  splendm*,  in 
the  ninth  century,  by  Haroun  Alrascfaid; 
but,  100  years  after,  it  was  destroyed 
by  the  Turks.  In  the  13th  century,  it 
was  stormed  by  Holagou,  mndson  of 
Zingis-Khan,  who  caused  Uie  reigning 
caliph  to  be  slain,  and  destroyed  die  ca- 
hphate.  The  descendants  of  the  con- 
queror were  expelled,  in  1392,  by  Tamer- 
lane (q.  v.),  and,  in  1412,  by  Kara-Yusef. 
In  the  following  century.  Shah  Ismael, 
the  first  sovereign  of  Persia  of  the  house 
of  Sofi,  took  possesdon  of  the  city.  From 
that  time  it  was  a  perpetual  subject  of 
contest  in  the  wars  between  the  Turks 
and  Persians.  Afler  a  memorable  siece, 
in  1638,  it  was  conquered  by  the  Turkish 
emperor  Amurath  IV,  and  Nadir  Shah 
endeavored  in  vain,  in  the  18th  century, 
to  wrest  it  fipom  the  Turks. 
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BAO^ftxir,  Jens  (the  Danish  for  .^iian- 
ud)f  a  Danish  poet,  who  also  wrote  much 
in  German,  was  bom  Febl  15,  1764,  at 
Cors6r.  He  hos  given  the  history  of  his 
education,  and  described  the  influences 
which  determined  his  character,  in  the 
Labyrinth.  In  1785,  he  disp^yed,  in  his 
Comic  Tales,  his  humor  and  power  as  on 
author.  The  prince  of  Holi^in-Augus- 
tenburg  enabled  him  to  travel  throuffh 
Germany,  Prance  and  Switzerland.  In 
1703,  he  visited  Italy.  He  afterwards 
received  from  the  Danish  government  on  ^ 
appointment  in  Copenhagen.  In  1800, 
he  went  with  his  wife,  a  niece  of  the 
famous  Haller,  to  reside  at  Paris.  In 
1811,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the 
Donkh  language  at  Kiel,  and,  in  1814, 
resigned  his  office,  and  went  to  reside  in 
Copenhagen.  A.t  this  time,  his  poetical 
fame  reached  its  highest  point.  He  again 
left  Denmark,  and  died  suddenly  at  Dres- 
4en,  Oct  3, 1826.  His  best  productions 
ore  his  smaller  poems  and  songs,  several 
of  which  are  very  popular  with  his  coun- 
tiymen.  His  Seasons,  in  Danish,  are 
much  esteemed.  In  1827,  a  humorous 
poem  of  his,  Adam  and  £ve»  in  German, 
was  published  at  Leipsic. 

Baoi^io  (J2a2tan,  a  bath).  This  name  is 
particularly  given  to  that  place,  near  Ga- 
lata,  in  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople, 
where  slaves  are  kept  There  are  one 
Greek  and  two  Catholic  churches  (or  the 
use  of  the  slaves. — Enclosures  for  slaves, 
in  Turicey  and  Barbary,  are,  in  general, 
called  bagnios. 

Bagpipe  ;  a  well-known  wind  instru- 
ment, of  high  antiquity  among  the  north- 
em  nations,  which  has  so  Ions  been  a 
favorite  with  the  natives  of  Scotmnd,  that 
it  may  be  considered  as  their  national 
instrument  It  consists  of  two  principal 
parts :  the  first  comprises  a  leather  bag, 
which  receives  and  holds  the  wind  con- 
veyed to  it  by  a  small  tube,  ftimished  with 
a  ^alve,  to  prevent  the  wind  fiom  return- 
ing. The  second  part  of  the  instrument 
consists  of  three  pipes ; — ^the  great  pipe  or 
drone ;  a  smaller  pipe,  which  emits  the 
^vind  at  the  bottom ;  and  a  third  with  a 
reed,  through  which  it  is  blown.  The 
^vind  is  forced  into  the  pipes  by  com- 
pressing the  bog  under  tlie  arm,  while  the 
notes  are  regulated,  as  in  a  flute  or  haut- 
boy, by  stopping  an4  openin||[  the  holes, 
which  are  eight  in  number,  with  tlie  ends 
of  the  finj;ers.  It  is  not  known  when  the 
bagpipe  first  found  its  way  mto  Scotland, 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  Norwegians 
and  Danes  first  introduced  it  into  the 
Hebrides,  which  islands  they  long  pos- 


sessed. In  Rome,  at  the  time  of  Advent,  the 
peasants  of  the  mountains  play  on  the  bag- 
pipe befbre  the  imoffesoC  the  Viigin.  Thft 
music  is  very  simpfe,  and  yet  sweet;  and 
every  traveller  reiiiembera  it  with  delight 
Bahamas,  or  Lucata  IsiiAims ;  in  the 
Atlantic,  near  the  eas^  coast  of  North 
America.  There  are  a  ^reat  number  of 
these  islands,  some  say  SOO ;  but  many  of 
them  are  mere  rocks,  and  others,  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulty  of  the  navigation, 
little  known.  The  principal  are,  Bahama, 
Eieuthera,  Abaco,  Yuma  or  Exuma, 
and  Prpvidence.  They  are  in  general  fer- 
tile, with  a  soil  similar  to  South  Carolina. 
Lon.  73°  to  8P  W.;  lat  22°to.27«N. 
These  islands,  in  1773,  contained  2,052 
whites,  and  2i^l  blacks;  and,  in  1803, 
14,318,  including  11,395  blacks  and  peo- 

Sle  of  color.'  The  inhabitants  are  of  two 
escriptions,  the  residents  and  the  wreck- 
ers. The  residents  are  chiefly  loyalists, 
and  their  descendants,  who  emigrated 
from  Carolina  and  Georgia,  at  the  dose 
of  the  American  war.  The  wreckers  are 
constantly  employed  in  the  business  of 
rescuing  shipwrecked  vessels,  with  their 
crews  and  cargoes,  fitmi  the  waves.  They 
sail  in  small,  flat-bottomed  sloops,  just 
fitted  for  the  seas  which  they  navigate. 
They  are  excellent  sailors;  are  fiuniliar 
with  all  the  keys,  shoals  and  breakers; 
and,  with  alacrity  and  courage,  encounter 
any  danger  or  hardship.  They  are  licens- 
ed by  the  governor,  and  receive  salvage 
on  all  property  rescued  ftom  the  waves. 
By  day  they  are  always  cniising;  at  night, 
they  usually  put  into  the  nearest  harbor. 
Their  great  places  of  rendezvous  are,  the 
Florida  gult,  the  Hole  in  the  Wall,  and 
the  Hogsties.  The  number  of  these  ves- 
sels is  very  ^reat,  40  sail  being  sometimes 
seen  in  one  mlet  These  islands  are  heaps 
of  limestone  and  shells,  covered  with  v^^- 
etable  mould.  The  keys  are  chiefly  rocky 
and  sandy :  on  some  of  them  a  few  trees 
are  found.  All  the  large  islands  that 
fiwnt  directly  upon  the  Atlantic  stretch 
fit>m  south-east  to  north-west,  and  the 
ridge  of  each  is  in  the  same  direction. 
The  soil  of  all  the  islands  is  a  thin,  but 
rich,  vegetdiile  mould.  It  yields,  for  a  few 
years,  luxuriantly,  but  is  soon  exhausted. 
The  chief  production  is  cotton.  The 
first  discovery  of  these  islands  was  made 
by  Columbia,  Oct  12, 1492,  when  he  fell 
in  with  Guanahfini.  NewProvidenoB,one 
of  the  largest  of  the  group,  was  discov- 
ered on  the  17th  of  the  same  month.  In 
1667,  Charlfls  II  of  England  granted  all 
the  Bahamas  to  the  duke  of  Albemarle 
and  the  other  proprietors  of  Carolina. 
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Five  yean  after  this  naDt,  the  first  settle- 
tnent  was  made  on  ^w  Piovldence^  For 
many  years,  the  inhabttants  suffered  se- 
verely firom  the  depredations  of  pirates 
and  of  their  Spanisir  nei^bors.  The  cel- 
ebrated Black  Beard,  or  John  Tench, 
was  the  leader  of  the  buccaneers.  He 
was  killed  o^the  coast  of  North  Carolina, 
in  November,  1718.  The  islands  were 
soon  afterwards  dtondoned  by  the  pirates, 
and  a  permanent  settlem^it  made  at  Nas- 
sau, in  New  Providence,  und^  governor 
Rogers.  The  town  was  fortified  in  1740. 
Eariy  in  the  American  war,  it  was  taken 

"Aie  Spaniaids  took  it  again  in  1781,  but 
the  Eiu[lish  soon  repossessed  themselves 
of  it  Since  that  period,  all  the  idands 
have  continued  under  theur  juris^cdon. 

Bahama;  the  chief  of  the  Bahama  isl- 
ands, which  gives  its  name  to  the  whole ; 
63 miles  long, and iibout 9 wide;  57 miles 
fi^m  the  coast  of  Elast  Florida ;  Ion.  78^ 
1(K  to  8(y>  24'  W.;  kt  2e»  4(y  to  »r> «  N. 
Though  this  island  is  well,  watered,  the 
soil  ft^e,  and  the  air  serene,  yet  it  is  in- 
halHted  ofily  by  a  few  peop^  who  sufonst 
by  selling  necessaries  to  ships,  which  the 
currents  drive  on  their  coasts.  Itfbrmeriy 
produced  guaiacifm,  sarsaporilla  and  red- 
wood ;  all  y^ich  the  Spaniards  are  said  to 
have  destroyed. 

Bahar  (more  properiy  Bih&ry  fix>m 
the  Sanscrit  Vih&r,  n  Budd'hisb  monaste- 
ry] ;  the  second  province  of  the  British  do- 
mmions  in  India;  bounded  £.  by  Bengal, 
N.  l^  Nepal  and  Morune,  S.  bv  Orissa,  and 
W.  by  Oude  and  AHabimad ;  Ion.  between 
84°and88°E.;  lat.tetween25?>and2?»N. 
The  population  is  estimated  at  5,^000; 
three  Hindoos  to  one  Mohammedan.  B. 
contains  51,973  souare  miles,  of  which 
aboyt  26,000  are  plain  arable  ground.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  fertile,  highly-cultivated 
and  populous  countries  of  Hindostan, 
producing  grain,  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton, 
rice,  opium,  betel,  sakjietre,  timber,  &c. 
It  is  now  divided  into  seven  collector- 
shipe.  The  ctimate  of  B.  is  more  tempei^ 
ate  than  that  of  BengaL  The  Ganges, 
the  Soane,  the  Gunduck,  the  Dummoo- 
dah,  Caramnasea  and  the  Dewah  are  tiie 
most  remarkable  of  its  rivers.  The  chief 
towns  are  Patna,  Monghyr,  Buxa,  Rotas, 
Ghiyah,  Dmapoor  and  Boglipoor.  The 
inhabitants  excel  the  Bengalese  both  in 
strength  and  stature^ — Banar  Proper  is 
one  of  the  seven  districts  into  wfaicn  B.  is 
divided.  Square  miles,  6^w — Bahar^  the 
capital  of  this  district,  290  miles  N.  W. 
Calcutta,  Ion.  85^  45^  E.,  lat.  2S°  14^  N., 
is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  mag- 


nificent fimeral  monuments  which  it 


^oA^er,  or  Borre  ,*  wei|^  used  in^  aer- 
eral  places  in  the  East  Indies.  They 
have  been  distinguished  as  the  gnai  hnhoTf 
vrith  which  are  vireigfaed  pepper,  clovesi 
nutmegs,  ginger,  &c,  and  the  iMe  htAar, 
with  which  are  v^i^^ied  quicksilver,  Tcr- 
milion,  ivory,  silk,  &c  But  this  weight 
varies  much  in  difi^ent  parts  of  the  East. 

The  babar  of  Acbeen,  in  Sumatra,  cooaisia  df  100 

cattee^  and  is^  490  Ox.  avoinlapots. 
**     "     orBede&ckee,iDArabia,cQaMisor40 

larceb^  is  »  81&|  Ibe.  arwwkyoia. 
"  "  orBencootena>660Iba.avoinlmKNS. 
"      "     of  Junksevkm  =>  8  capiiis,  B  W  Iba.  5 

ca.  54  or.  avoipdupoia. 
"     **     of  Bfalacca«K3pe(»Jsysi4(Bl>f.  avoir- 

dimois. 
*"     ''     of  Mocha  « 16  firaD]Ef,>«445lba.  avoir- 

dupoit.' 

BAHiAf  fixmerly  Si.  Sahador^  till  1771 
the  capital  of  Brazil,  is  situated  on  die 
b^  of  AH  Saints,  in  12°  59^  a  laL,  and  87^ 
23f  W.  Ion.  It  is  strong  b^  namre,  and 
is  also  fortified.  It  has  13,000  houses, 
and  about  100,000  inhabitants,  among 
whom  are  40,000  whites:  the  rest  are 
mulattoes  and  negroes.  It  is  the  seat  of 
an  archbishq^  and  contains  a  univefsity ; 
has  a  very  healthy  climate,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  best  haiiwrs  in  Brazil;  canieB  on 
an  active  trade  vrith  the  U.  States  and  Eu- 
rope, and  pursues  the  whale-fishery  near 
the  ^uth  pole.  The  exprats  are  the 
productions  of  the  tropics — ^Brasil-wood, 
spices,  southern  finits,  rice,  tapioca,  catde, 
sugar,  tobacco,  cotton  and  cowoe  (dieaper 
than  that  of  Rio  Janeiro,  but  inferior,  be- 
cause the  soil  is  too  rich  fi>r  the  cofifee- 
treei  Gold  and  diamonds  are  also  se- 
cretly exported.— The  government  of  this 
name  (54,649  square  miles,  560,000  in- 
habitants), on  the  river  San  Francesco,  is 
crossed,  fix>n^  north  ,to  south,  by  the 
mountains  Erio  and  Champado.  It  has 
its  name  firomthe  bay  on  which  the  capi^ 
desciibed  above,  is  situated.  Sugar  and 
cofl^  are  raised  here  ki  large  quantities, 
and  the  soil  is  esteemed  the  best  in  Bra- 
zil for  the  growth  of  the  su^-cana 

Babrot,  Charies  Fredenc,  a  German 
theolosittD,  bom  in  1741,  at  Bischofirerer^ 
da,  in  Saxony,  studied  in  Schulpforte  and 
Leipsic.  He  was  endowed  with  great 
talents,  and  made  himself  known  veiy 
eariy,  bm  was  probably  ^[x>iled  by^  this 
very  success.  In  17^  he  was  appointed 
profesBor  in  the  university  of  Leipsic 
His  works  and  his  talents  as  a  preacher 
procured  him  many  admirers,  but,  in  oon- 
sequence  of  an  irregularity,  he  was  Mifed 
to  quit  that  city  in  1768.    From  this  tmie 
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be  led  an  unsettled  Ufe.  He  was  sacces- 
sivel^  profeflBor  of  theology  and  preacher 
in  Emirt  (where  he  was  made  doctor  of 
tbedogy),  in  Grteasen,  Switzerland  and  in 
Turkheini,  but  wae  obliged  to  leave  each 
of  theee  places,  on  account  of  bis  severe 
attacks  on  the  clergy,  and  the  heterodox 
views  manifested  in  his  writings  and  ser- 
mons, as  well  OS  on  accoiint  of  bis  irreg- 
ular life.  The  aulic  council  declared  him 
disqualified  to  preach  or  to  publish,  unless 
he  would  revoke  the  religious  principles  ad>- 
vanced  in  his  works.  At  leligtb  he  found 
an  asylum  in  the  Prussian  dominions.  In 
1779,  he  went  to  Halle,  where  he  publish- 
ed his  Creed.  It  is  thoroughly  deistical, 
denying  the  miracles,  and  not  insisting  on 
the  immortality  of  the  soul. '  He  lectured 
in  Halle,  but  soon  became  involved  in 
difficulties  with  the  clergy ;  upon  which 
he  left  the  city,  and  e^ablisbed,  in  a 
neighboring  vineyard,  a  public  house, 
where  he  a^d  many  customers.  But  two 
works  which  he  wrote  against  the  Reli- 
giouB  Edict  (a  miserable  law,  issued  under 
the  kite  king  of  Prussia,  a  man  who  was 
governed  by  mistresses,  and  believed  m 
apparitionsj,  in  one  of  which  he  proposed 
a  unicm  or  all  reh^ns,  made-  him  sus- 
pected. He  was  condemned,  and  confin- 
ed in  the  fortress  of  Magdeburg.  Here 
he  wrote  his  life.  At  the  end  of  a  vear, 
he  again  opened  his  public  house  at  HaJle, 
and  died  m  1792;  B.  wrote  and  spoke 
with  ease  and  fiuency,  but  his  works,  even 
the  most  learned  of  them,  ore  wanting  in 
thoroogh  knowledge ;  yet  they  have  cer- 
tainly had  some  inluence. 
BAixntEH.  (See  Bmfodeer,) 
Baijb.  This  Campaman  Brighton  (A^tf^ 
luB  in  orie  nniis  Btyis  prmlucei  omasnt^ 
Horace),  once  the  pla^  where  .  the 
wealthy  Romans  had  tneir  country-seats, 
the  favorifts  abode  of  the  Arobubais  and 
the  Balatrones,  is  now  deserted,  and  inter- 
esting to  the  stranger  only  for  the  ruins 
of  old  baths,  which  are  shown  as  temples, 
and  for  the  remains  of  former  palaces, 
visible  beneath  the  waves  of  the  sea.  B. 
owes  its  fkme  to  its  hot  baths,  and  its  sit- 
uation on  a  most  charming  bay,  secured, 
by surroundinghills, finom  the  vk>lence of 
the  winds.  *^Even  before  the  time  of 
CsBsar,'^  says  Wieland,  in  his  remarks  on 
the  15th  epistle  of  the  first  book  of  Hor- 
ace, **  Baiv  was  the  place  where  the  rich 
Romans  thought  themselves  entitled  to 
lay  aside  the  restraint  of  republican  hv- 
podisy,  and  to  give  themselves  up,wita- 
ont  shame,  to  the  pleasures  and  voluptu- 
ousness which  brought  this  charming 
place  into  such  iU-rq[Hite»  that  Propertius 


was  impatient  to  call  his  mistress  away 
firom  it,  and  Cicere,  in  his  defence  of  th^ 
young  M.  Cmlius,  thought  it  necessaiy  to 
apologize  for  defending  a  man  who  had 
hved  at  Baioe*''  Its  ii^dubrity,  of  whicli 
there  are  intmialions  idven  in  the  letters 
of  Cicero,  may  have  been  occasioned 
partly  by  the  vapors  of  its  hot  ^nringSybut 
18  now  increased  by  the  desertion  of  the 
country,  and  the  stagnation  of  the  ditches 
used  for  steepinff  fia^  Yet  the  charm  of 
its  situation  stiU  survives,  though  only 
single  fishinff-boats  are  seen  on  its  bay,  to 
call* to  mind  the  fleets,  which,  starting 
from  tl>e  Julian  and  Misenian  lakes, 
passed  hy  the  islands,  within  sight  of 
Puzzuoli. 

Baikal  ;  a  lake  or  inland  sea  in  Siberia, 
360  miles  k)ng,  from  S.  W.  to  N.  EL,  and 
from  4M  to  53  in  breadth,  interni^ved 
with  inlands;  km.  KH""  to  110^, E.;  lat. 
5V  ^  to  55"^  2(K  N.  It  contains  a  great 
many  fish,  partieularly  sturgeons,  pikes 
and  seals.  In  the  environs  are  seve- 
ral sulphurous  ^rings,  and  in  one  part, 
near  tlie  mouth  of  the  river  Barguzm,  it 
dbcharges  a  kind  of  pitch,  which  the  in- 
habitants purify.  The  water  is  sweet, 
tranqtarent,  and  afmears,  at  a  distance, 
green,  like  the  sea;  It  receives  the  watere 
of  the  Upper  Angara^  Selinga,  Barguzln, 
and  other  rivers ;  but  the  I^wer  Angara 
is  the  only  one  by  which  it  seems  to  dis- 
cluuge  its  waters.  Nothing  can  be  con- 
ceive more  interesting  and  magnificent 
than  this  lake.  Those  yrbo  have  visited 
it  seem  at  a  loss  for  language  ade«|uate 
to  describe  the  footings  wbidi  it  excites 
when  first  beheld.  It  is  enclosed  by  rug- 
ged mountains,  and  the  sublime  scenery 
around  strikes  every  beholder  whh  aston- 
ishment and  awe»  At  some  seasons,  it  is 
so  agitated  by  violent  storms,  that,  in  the 
tren^ndous  roaring  of  its  billows,  it  equals 
the  mi^ty  ocean,  while,  at  othera,  the 
cleaniess  of  its  unruffled  bosom  emulates 
the  lustre  of  the  finest  mirror. 

Bail  is,  in  one  of  its  senses,  the  deliv- 
ery of  a  person  to  another  for  keeping, 
and  is  used  in  reference  to  one  arrested, 
or  committed  to  prison,  upon  either  a 
civil  or  criminal  process ;  and  he  is  said  to 
be  hctSedf  when  ne  is  delivered  to  another, 
who  becomes  his  surety  in  bonds  (to  a 
greater  or  leas  amount,  accofding  to  the 
amount  of  the  demaua  for  which  he  is 
sued,  or  the  heinousness  of  the  crime  with 
which  he  is  chaiged),  for  his  appearance 
lit  court  to  take  his  trial  Bad  is  either 
common  or  tptcial;  the  foimer  being 
merely  fictitious,  wherebv  nominal  sure- 
ties, as  John  Doe  and  Rk;hard  Roe,  are 
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ieiffned  to  be  answerable  for  the  def^iid- 
aars  appearance  at  the  court  to  which  he 
ia  citeo.  Special  bail  is  that  of  an  actual 
b-urety.  The  laws  of  the  U.  States,  and 
of  the  several  states,  allow  of  bail  to  be 
^iv^i  in  aU  civil  processes,  whatev^  may 
be  the  amount  or  damages  which  the  de- 
fendant may  be  called  upon  to  answer  m 
the  suit ;  and  the  jealousy  of  personal  lib- 
erty^ so  congenial  to  the.  American  insti- 
tutions, has  introduced  a  provision  into 
some  of  the  constitudons,  that  exceBmye 
bail  shall  not,  in  any  case^  be  demanded ; 
and  when  the  defendant,  or  party  chazged 
with  a  crime,  for  which  he  is  arrested, 
considera  the  bail  demanded  to  be  excess- 
ive, he  may,  by  habeas  corpus,  or  other 
process  or  applicadoB,  according;  to  the 
I»t>vifiions  of  the  laws  xuider  which  he  is 
arrested,  have  the  bond  reduced  to  a  rea^ 
sellable  amount  In  req)ect  to  bail,  the 
act  of  congress,  1789,  c  ^,  ?.  33^  pro- 
vides that,  ^  upon  all  arrests,  in  criminal 
cases,  bail  shall  be  admitted,  exc^t  where 
the  punishment  may  be  death,  in  which 
case  it  shall  not  be  admitted,  except  by 
the  supreme  or  drouit  court,  or  by  a  jus- 
tice of  the  supr^ne  court,  or  a  judge  of 
the  district  c6urt,^who.8haJl  exercise  their 
discretion  therein,^  llie  laws  of  the  sev^ 
eral  states  are  generally  equivalent,  or 
substantially  so,  to  this  act  of  congress,  on 
the  8ub)ect  of  baiL  The  party  bailed  is 
considered  to  be  in  the  custody  of  his  bail 
or  sureties,  who  may  seize  and  deliver 
him  up  to  the  court,  and  thus  discharga 
themselves  from  their  responsibility. 

Bailiff.  In  the  court  of  the  Qreek 
emperors  there  was  a  mnd  hqj^doMy  first 
tutor  of  the  emperor's  children.  The  su- 
perintendent or  foreign  mercjiants  seems 
also  to  have  been  called  ftc^t4o#,  and,  as 
lie  was  appointed  by  the  Venetians,  this 
title  (6a2td)  was  transferred  to  the  Vene- 
tian ambassador.  From  Greece,  the  offi- 
cial bqjuioa  (IhUUvus,  baUli^  in  France; 
bail^^  m  Enffiand),  was  introduced  into 
the  south  of  Eurc^  and  denoted  a  su- 
perintendent :  helice  the  ei|^t  btdlwi  of 
the  knights  of  St.  John,  which  constitule 
its  stibremo  c6unciL  In  France,  the  rojral 
bailim  were  commandera  of  the  nulitia, 
administratoraor  stewards  of  the  domuns, 
and  judges  oC  then*  districts.  In  the 
course  oftime,  only  the  first  duty  remain- 
ed to  the  baUiff;  hence  he  was  called 
baUH  d?ipit^  and  laws  were  administertkl 
in  his  name  by  a  lawyer,  as  has  deputy, 
Utvkwmt  dt  fiU,  The  seigniories,  with 
which  high  courts  were  connected,  em- 
ployed bailiff  who  thus  constituted,  al- 
most eveiy  where,  the  lowest  order  of 


judges.  From  tiie  ooorts  of  the  nohilitj, 
the  afMUation  passed  to  die  royal  oouits; 
fi:om  thence  to  the  parliaraents.  In  the 
creater  baaliwidcs  of  cities  of  importanee^ 
Henry  n  established  a  eoUegial  conatte- 
don,  under  the  name  o(  prtnd&d  esHvit. 
As  all  offices  of  justice  could  be  pw- 
diased,  and,  in  the  lower  courts,  no  ex- 
amination was  rlnqtiired  (only  the  ooiaMel- 
lon  in  die  presidial  courts  were  to  be  35 
yean  of  age,  licentiates  of  law,  aad  be 
examined  by  the  chancellore),  and  as  the 
bailiwicks  wefe  generally  veiy  smaS,  this 
kind  of  jurisdiction  fell  into  great  con- 
tempt The  baillis  had  become  a  stand- 
ing subject  of  ridicule  on  the  stage,  for 
their  ignorance,  dieir  ridiculous  jmaump- 
tioB,thMr  deceit  and  injustice.  Thero^ 
bailiwicks,  th^refere,  by  an  order  of  Squ. 
1, 1770,  were  refinmed ;  tfa^  jurisdiction 
of  the  nobles  was  first  abohshed  by  tbe 
laws  of  Aug.  4, 1789,  and  supplied  by  the 
district  courts,  tinSfmnmx  de  premiire  m- 
stance. — ^The  name  of  (otlt^was  insrodu- 
ced  into  England  with  William  I.  Tbe 
oounties  were  also  called  ha&kmtkt  {hat- 
Uva)j  while  the  subd^visioin  were  called 
hundndt;  but,  as  die  courts  of  die  hon- 
dreds  have  kmg  ^nce  ceased,  the  En^liah 
bailifib  are  onj^  a  kind  of  subordinate 
officera  of  justice,  like  the  French  kuiw- 
siers.  These  correspond  very  neariy  to 
the  officera  generally  called  coiutablet  in 
the  U.  StalesL  Eveiy  shmff  has  some  of 
tl^em  tmder  him,  fi>r  whom  he  is  answer- 
able. '  In  some  cities,  the  highest  Inuni- 
eipal  officer  yet  beara  this  name,  as  the 
high  bailifirofWestnunster.  In  LondoiL 
the  lord  nuiyor  is. at  the  same  time  baiJiff 
(which  title  he  bore  befere  the  preeent 
became  usual),  and  administers  m  this 
quality,  die  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the 
ci^,  in  the  court  of  Old  Bail^,  where 
there  are,  annually,  eij^ht  sittingB  of  die 
court,  for  the  city  of  London  and  the 
coun^  of  Middlesex.  Usually,  die  re- 
corder of  London  suf^^lles  hu  place  as 
judge. — In  some  instances,  the  teim  ftct- 
1|^  in  Eng^d,  is  applied  to  the  chief 
niagistrates  of  town&  or  to  the  command- 
ere  of  particular  castles,  iis  that  of  Dover. 
The  t^m  MUte,  in  Scodand,  is  apfdied  to 
a  judicial  police  officer,  having  powen 
veiy  similar  to  those  of  justices  or  peace* 
in  tbe  U.  States.— Amonff  die  Teutonic 
order  of  kni^ts,  and  in  me  German  di- 
vision of  the  knights  of  St  John,  the  do^^ 
minionsef  the  order,  and  with  diem  the 
kni^ts,  were  divkied  into  districts  (baiM- 
wicBs),  over  eaofa  of  which  a  commander 
presided.  Hie  single  houses  of  the  order 
were  called  osmsMmiferies. 
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Bailloi^  Pierre,  <me  of  the  chief  i 
ten  of  the  modem  French  school  of  vio- 
Jinisto,  bom  in  1771,  studied  under  Viotti, 
was  employed  in  tlie  chapel  of  the  duke 
of  Artois  in  1791,  and  became  in  1803, 
teacher  in  the  conservatoiy.  From  1805 
to  1606,  he  tniTelled  in  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope, and  acquired  an  extensiire  musical 
ftme,  in  which  he  rivals  Kieutzer  and 
Rode.  His  style  is  bold  and  originaL  He 
is  one  of  the  chief  contributors  to  the  Vio- 
lin School^  printed  for  the  use  of  the  con- 
servatoiy in  Paris,  under  the  title  FUdia 
SduKdj  by  Bode,  Kreutxer  and  BaSloL 
His  Exercises  pour  U  VioHn  ate  a  contin- 
uation of  this.  He  has  also  publmfaed, 
together  with  Levaaseur,  Catel  and  Bau- 
diot,  another  Violin  School,  for  the  use 
of  the  conservatoiy,  and  accompanrad  it 
with  exercises. 

Bailbt,  Jean  g^lvain  ;  bora  at  Paris, 
1796.  Though  designed  bv  his  fiither, 
keeper  of  the  roval  giulery  of  pictures,  for 
a  painter^  he  followed  his  natural  incline^ 
tion  for  literature.  His  firet  atten^its 
were  in  poetiy.  Beconung  afterwards 
acqiuumea  with  Lacaille,  he  was  induced 
b^  his  instractions  and  example  to  devote 
hnnself  to  astronomy.  After  the  death 
of  Lacaille,  in  176^  he  entered  the  acad- 
emy, and  publiflihed  the  calculation  of  a 
great  maiqr  of  LacaiDe*^  observations  on 
the  stars  of  the  zodiac  He  undertook, 
also^  at  this  trnie,  a  greet  work  on  die 
satellites  of  Jupiter,  the  theory  of  which 
the  academy  had  made  a  mrize  question. 
WBEssaiswrlaThhriedesJSiaeaiUsdeJu' 
jpiUr,  aoee  des  Tables  dt  lewrs  Mouottmerds, 
appeared  in  176a  In  1771,  he  published 
a  treatise  on  the  light  reflected  by  the 
satellites  of  Ju|»ter,  which  he  undertook 
to  measure  or  an  ingenious  process. 
Amidst  these  laborious  occupations,  he 
never  lost  his  k>ve  of  literature.  His 
euk>giums  on  Pierre  Comeille,  Leibnitz, 
and  others,  were  so  fitvorably  received, 
that  he  resolved  to  select  a  scientific  sub- 
ject, susceptible  of  the  ornaments  of  style, 
which  might  secure  his  literaiyfkn^  He 
ehose  the  History  of  Astronomy  (1775  to 
1767,5  vols,  quarto).  It  met  with  graend 
approbatkm,  which  was  increased  by  the 
discussions  that  succeeded,  between  the 
author  and  Vohaire,  wlMch  led  B.  to  pub- 
hsfa  his  htaretsiwrVOrigmsdesSaaices. 
dsurPjmmMkdePlaion.  Inl764,the 
French  academy  elected  him  a  meinber, 
mtheplaceof  Treann,and,in  1785,  he 
was  admitted  into  the  academy  of  inscrip- 
'  -  The  coveroment  also  made  him  a 
r  of  the  committee  for 
eharscter  and  i«ihi*f>^  of 


macnetiam,  discovered  by  Meemer.  B. 
dehvered  a  douMe  report  on  this  subject, 
one  for  the  public,  to  give  it  a  just  view 
of  the  doctrine,  the  odier  for  the  king 
akme,  on  the  real  causes  of  magnetism, 
and  its  mocal  influence.  The  lauer  was 
not  puMished  till  a  later  period.— B.  was 
now  ei^&png.  the  general  esteem  due  to 
merit  and  to  viitue,  when  the  revohition 
tore  him  firom  his  peacefhlpunuits,  Paris 
chose  him,  May  13,  1789,  first  deputy 
of  the  Htrs-itai;  in  the  assembly  it- 
self he  was  made  flrst  president.  He 
retained  dus  place  after  the  commons  had 
dechu^  themselves  a  national  assembly ; 
and  when  the  king  fi>rbade  them  to  as- 
semble, he  presid^  June  90,  1789,  in 
the  session  of  the  tennis-court,  when  all 
the  deputies  swore  never  to  separate  tyi 
they  luid  given  France  a  new  constitu- 
tion. Being  chosen  mayor  of  Paris,  July 
16,  he  diselutrged  the  duties  of  his  office 
livkh  his  usual  integrity  and  dunnterested- 
nesB ;  but  these  virtues  were  net  sufficient 
to  restrain  a  furious  populsce,  exposed  by 


turns  to  the  influence  of  opposite  parties. 
The  polliatoiy  meaisures  emidoyed  by  B. 
to  preserve  the  appearance  of  tranouulity 


might  delay  the  eruption,  but  could  not 
suppress  it ;  perhaps  matters  had  arrived 
at  such  a  point,ihat  even  the  raosti^rous 
resistance  would  have  been  inefl»ctual. 
Once  only,  and  on  the  most  just  occasion, 
he  had  recourse  to  rigovous  measures. 
This  veas  after  the  return  of  the  king 
fix>m  Varennes,  The  violent  revolution- 
ists wished  to  seize  this  opportunity  for 
his  deposi^on,  and  a  mat  number  of 
them  assembled,  July  17,  1791,  in  the 
Champ-de-Mars,  in  order  to  sign,  upon 
tfa^  altar  of  their  countrjr,  a  petkion  to 
this  eflect.  B.,  accompanied  hy  die  na- 
tional guards,  commanded  the  rebels  to 
disperse,  and,,  im  their  refhsal,  dispersed 
them  by  force.  The .  national  assembly 
apfmnred  of  his  conduct ;  nevertheless,  he 
resigned  his  place.  Sept  19,  1791.  Pe- 
tion  (q.  V.)  became  his  snccesscMr.  R  re- 
tired entirely  flnom  public  afiairs  to  the 
country  m  the  vicfaiity  of  Nantes;  When 
the  increasing  troubles  left  hii|i  no  secu- 
rity even  here,  his  fiiend  Laphice  oflered 
him  a  shelter  in  his  own  house  at  Mehin. 
in  the  mean  time,  by  the  events  of  May  31, 
1798,  chcumsiances  vrere  changed,  and  a 
division  of  the  revolutionaiy  ermy  entered 
Melun.  Laplaoe  informed  B. of'thisdan- 
ffer,  but,  imfortunately,  he  did  not  regard 
uie  warning,  bat  perasted  in  ^oinc  to 
Melun.  As  soon  as  he  entered  this  Moe, 
he  was  known.  He  was  sent  to  Faris* 
where,  Nov.  11, 1798,  he  was  condemned 
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to  deodi  by  the  feyolotkiiiaiy.tiibaniJ,  wad 
executed  on  the  12th,  with  ciroumstanceB 
of  great  cniei^.  He  died  with  the  utmoM 
cotnpoBure.'  Hiii  crimes  were,  hie  con- 
duct on  the  ChamfMle^MarBi  and  the 
boldness  with  which  he  had  declared  the 
aoeuntions  brou^t  against  the  queen 
false  and  calumnious.  His  posdiumous 
woiks  are,  E8$ai  star  POngine  de^  FMes^ 
Hdea  Rdigicn$*^neienne8,snd)mJ<mrn^ 
during  the  early  period  of  the  revolution, 
from  AiMril  21  to  Oct  2,  178d  (3  vols. 
1804). 

Afkiufxifv,  in  law,  is  the  deliyery  of  a 
chattel  or  thing  to  another  to  keep^  either 
for  the  use  of  the  bailor,  or  person  deliv- 
ering, or  for  that  of  the  bailee,  or  person 
to  whom  it  is  delivered;  A  baiknent  al- 
ways supposes  the  subject  to  be  delivered 
only  fi>r  a  limited  time,  at  the  exmraibn 
of  which  it  must  be  rcHclelivered  to  the 
bailor ;  and  the -material  inquiries,  in  cases 
of  bailment,  relate  to  the  degree  of  r^ 
sponsibility  of  the  bailee  in  regard  to  the 
safe-keeping  and  re-delivery  of  the  sulject 
of  the  baiknent.  Tins  responsibility  will 
depend,  in  some  degree,  upon  the  con- 
tract on  which  the  bailment  is  made.  If 
a  thing  is  delivered  to  the  bailee  to  keep, 
without  any^  advantage  or  use  to  himself 
or  BUY  compensation,-  but  merely  for  the 
benent  of  the  bailor,  he  is.  answerable  on- 
ly for  gross  ncj^gence ;  but  if  the  bail- 
mem-  is  fer  tha  mutual  benefit  of  both 
parties,  the  thing  must  be  kept  with  the 
oidinaiy  and  usual  care  which  a- prudent 
man  takes  of  his  own  |;oods ;  but  if  it  be 
delivered  for  the  benefit  of  the  bailee  on-> 
ly,  he  must  exercise  strict  care  iti  keeping 
it,  and  will  be  answerable  for  slight  ne|^- 
ligence*  A  special  agreement  is  made  m 
many  cases  or  borrowing  or  hiring,  speci- 
fying the  risks  assumed  by  the  rorrower 
or  hirer ;  and,  in  such  case,  his  obliffati<His 
win  be  determined  bjr  his  stipu&don& 
Pled^piig  and  letting  u>r  him  are  species 
ofbailment 

Bairam,  or  Bbiraji  ;  the  Easter  of  the 
Mohammedans,  which  follows  immedi- 
ately the  Rhamazan  or  Lent  (a  month  of 
listing),  and  lasts  three  days.  This  least 
begins,  bke  the  Rhamazan,  as  9oon  as  the 
new  nK)on  is  announced  by  the  perscms 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  and,  durins 
the  course  of  33  veors,  takes  place  in  all 
the  seasons  and  all  the  months  of  the  year, 
because  the  Turks  reckon  by  hmar  Vear*. 
It  is  the  custom,  at  this  ftast,  for  inferiors 
to  make  presents  to  their  superiors.  This 
custom  ibrmerty  extended  even  to  the 
Buropeans,  who  were  obliged  to  make 
preaents  to  men  of  rank,  to  the  pachas 


and  the  cadis.  The  grand  seignior  is  abo 
accustomed  to  distribute  ft  vers  aini  pees- 
ents.  Sbcty  days  after  ^lis  first  great  Bai- 
ram,' begins  a  second— the  lesser  Bairam. 
Th^  are  the  osly  two  leasts,  the  celebra- 
tion of  which  the  Mohammedan  religion 
prescribes  to  the  fiuthful. 
^  Baiiip89owii;  a  post-town  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  caphal  of  Nelsen  cotmty,  on 
Beech  Foik  river;  35  miles  S.  W.  Frank- 
fort, 60  W.  a  W.  LexmgtoB ;  Ion.  SfT 
m  W.;  lat  37^  49^  N.;  population  m 
1810, 8S0.  It  contains  a  court-house,  a 
laiL  a  market^house,  a  church,  and  a  fiour- 
i^nng  Roman  CathMic  college,  stjried  the 
ceUtf^  of  SL  Jineph,  which  is  under  the 
care  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bieliop  of 
Kentucky,  and  has  about  300  students. 
The  College  edifice  is  of  brick,  ^Mir  sto- 
ries high. 

Baius,  or  Db  Bat,  Michael,  bom  1513^ 
at  Melin,  in  Hainan^  educated  at  Louvain, 
in  15$1  made  professor  oftheology  at  this 
univetiity,  in  1563  or  1564  chosen  a  mem- 
ber of  the  council  of  Trent,  was  one  of  tfas 
peatest  theologians  of  the  Catholic  ehureh 
m  the  16th century.  Hefiwmded systematic 
theolo^  directly  upon  the  BibJe  and  the 
Christian  fathers,  leaving  the  .scholasdc 
method.  He  had  read  the  writrngs  of  St. 
Ailgus^e  nine  times,  and  had  ful^  adopt- 
ed  Uie  views  of  that  fiither,  whose  doctrines 
ofthe  entire  incapacity  of  the  human  wiD 
for  good,  and  the  insufficieney  of  good 
worn,  he  first  maintained  against  the  leas 
ri|^  notions  >of  the  Jesuits.  The  doc- 
tnnea  that  the  hnman  will,  when  left  to 
itself  could  only  sin ;  that  even  the  mother 
of  Jesus  was  not  free  fix>m  hereditaiTaDd 
actual  ^ ;  that  eveiy  action,  which  did 
not  {m>ceed  from  pure  love  to  God,  was 
sinful ;  and  that  no  penance  was  efiectual 
for  the  justification  of  the  sinner,  but 
eveiy  thmg  was  to  be  attributed  solely  to 
the  grace  m  God,  through  Christ,— eaiised 
bim  to  be  persecuted  as  a  heretio  by  the 
old  Scotists,  and,  in  'particular,  byHhe 
Jesuits,  who,  notwithsumding  the  ftvor 
in  which  he  stood  at  the  Spanish  eouit, 
at  lengtk  succeeded  in  obtaminx  a  papal 
bull,  in  1567,  oondenming  these  cbctrines^ 
with  otheis  fiilsely  impirted  to  him.  B. 
sidunitted;  yet  the  persecutions  against 
him  Mill  continued,  as  did  also  his  defence 
of  theopinions  of  Augustine  in  his  lee- 
tnres ;  and,  as  the  theolo|^cal  ftcnhy  at 
Louvain  was  entirely  in  his  ftvor,  he  not 
only  remained  in  the  ouiet  pospeflaon  of 
his  difloities,  but  was  also  appointed  dean 
of  St.  Peter^inl575|  and,  m  1578,  cfaan- 
eellor  of  the  univenity ;  nay,  the  kmg  of 
Spain  confened  upon  him  ths  ofloe  sC 
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iiiqu]8itor-gQai6ndintiieNether)aiid&  'He 
died  in  1589,  and  left  the  reputation  o£ 
great  learning,  pure  morate,  and  a  rare 
modesty.  His  Augustinian  views,  whioli 
were  called  then  JSmoitum,  descended  to 
the  Jansenists  (as  the  precursor  of  whom 
he  is  to  be  re^;arded),  and,  in  their  hands, 
received  an  uiterpietation  ibnnidable  to 
Jesuitism  and  to  the  papal  power. .  His 
doctrine  of  pure,  undivided  love  to  God 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Quietist^.  His 
writings,  mostly  polemical,  were  pub- 
lished by  Gabriel  Gerbeion,  at  Cologne, 
1696,  quarto. 

Bajasket  J,  Turicish  empennr,  in  1889^ 
succeeded  his  &ther,  Anrarath,  who  ^1 
in  the  battle  of  Caasova  against  the  Ser^ 
vian&  He  caused  his  ekter  brother,  Ja- 
cob, his  rival  for  the  throne,  to  be  smn- 
gled— an  act  of  barbarity,  which,  since  his 
time,  has  become  a  custom  at  the  Turidsh 
eotirt  He  made  great  and  rapid  con- 
quests. Hence  his  name,  Ilderiinj  the 
Liffhtning.  In  three  years,  he  conquered 
BiDgaria,  part  of  Servia,  Macedonia, 
Thessoly,  and  subjected  the  states  of  Asia 
Minor.  He  besieged  even  Constantinople 
for  ten  years,  and  hoped  to  starve  it  into 
a  surrender.  In  order  to  save  the  dty, 
king  Sigismond  of  Hungary  (afterwards 
emperor  of  Germany)  assembled  a  great 
army  (including  a  number  of  Franch 
troops  and  2,000  noblemen,  under  the 
command  of  the  duke  of  Nivey),  and  at- 
tacked the  city  of  NieopoUs^  in  Bulgaria, 
Rtuated  near  the  Danube.  But  B.  met 
them,  and  obtained  a  decisive  victory  over 
the  allied  Hunmians,  Poles  and  French, 
28th  Sept.,  1995.  Sigismond  escaped,  by 
a  hasty  fl^ht,  in  disguise.  The  French, 
by  whose  imprudent  impetuosity  the  bat- 
tle was  lost,  were  most  of  them  taken 
prisoners,  and  executed  by  the  order  of  B. 
He  would  probably  have  now  overturned 
the  whole  Greek  empire,  if  Timur(8ee 
Tamaiant)  had  not  attacked  Natolia,  hi 
1400.  B.  marched  to  meet  him,  a^id  sufr 
fered  a  total  defeat  near  Ancyra,  in  Gala- 
tia,  June  16,  1402.  He  himself  feU 
into  the  power  of  the  conqueror,  who 
treated  hira  with  generosity.  The  story 
of  hki  being  carried  about  in  a  cam  mr 
'Hmur  is  without  historical  proc£  B. 
died,  in  1403,  in  Hmur^  camp,  in  Carap 
mania.  His  successor  was  Soliman  L — 
B^azet  II  succeeded  his  &ther,  Mahomet 
II,  sultan  of  the  Turks,  in  1481.  He  m- 
creased  the  Turkish  eni^nre  by  oonoueeti 
on  the  north-west  and  in  the  east,  took  Le- 
panto,ModonandDurazzo,inawaragam8t 
the  Venetians,and  ravaged  the  coasts  ofthe 
Qiristian  states  <m  the  MeditmaneaDy  to 
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revuige  the  expulsion  of  die  Moon  fiom 
Spain.  At  home,  he  had  to  contend 
against  his  rebellious  son  Selim,  to  whom, 
at  last,  he  lesijgned  the  empire.  He  died 
in  1512,  on  his  way  to  the  place  which 
he  had  chosen  lor  his  retirement.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  he  was  put  to  death 
by  the  <mler  of  lus  son.  He  was  a  man 
<n  uncommon  talents,  and  did  much  for 
the  iitiprovement  of  his  empire,  and  the 
promotion  ofthe  sciences. 
Bakhutssn.  (See  BadshuyMetL) 
Bakkxr,  Peter  Huysinga,  a  Dutch 
poet,  bom  in  1715,  died  in- 1801,  was  a 
nEiember  of  the  academy  of  sciences  at 
Levden.  His  poem  on  we  inundation  of 
1740  is  much  esteemed.  All  his  works 
make  duee  volumes,  of  which  <me  volume 
contains  satires*  and  contemptuous  songs 
agamst  the  Britons.  Hewasafiiendaml 
rehuion  ofthe  Dutch  h»t6rian  Wagenaer, 
of  wbpse  life  he  published  some  notices. 
He  translated  Hight^s  Latin  poem  on 
Spring  into  Dutch. 

Ba^jojlvkjl  ;  a  musicd  instrument,  of 
very  ancient  Sdavonian  origin,  common 
among  the  Russians,  Tartars,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Niebuhr,  also  frequent  in  Egypt 
and  Arabia.  It  is  of  the  guitar  kindrbnt 
has  onfy  two  strings. 
Balance  op  Power.  (See  Power.) 
Baulnce  OP  T&Ans,  a  subject  fbrmeriy 
so  much  discussed,  is  now  rarely  men- 
tioned. The  notion  was  once  entertained, 
that  the  prosperity  of  a  country  depended 
on  exporting  merchandise  exceedmg  the 
vahie  of  the  imports,  and  receiving  the 
bahinee  in  the  precious  metab.  If  a  na- 
tion has  no  mines,  it  can  obtain  the  pre* 
cious  metals  only  by  importation.  So  &r, 
therefore,  there  is  some  ground  for  the 
notioiL  But,  in  speculating  on  this  sub- 
ject, men  foU  into  two  errors^-l,  in  sup- 
posing diat  any  direct  legidative  interfe- 
rence was  necessarv,  in  respect  to  the 
peeious  metals;  %  in  computing  the 
balance  of  trade ;  for,  if  we  compare  the 
value  of  exports  with  that  of  imports  re- 
c^ved  in  exchange,  the  more  protoble 
the  trade  is,  the  more  the  balance  is 
against  us ;  that  is^  the  more  will  the 
value  of  impcnts,  including  the  precious 
metals,  exceed  that  of  exports,  if  we  esti- 
mate the  value  in  our  own  maiicetB ;  and 
there  must  be  an  excess  equal  to  freight 
and  charges,  or  it  is  a  kMDig  trade  to  those 
concerned.  But  any  country  may,  in  foct, 
have  a  balance  of  trade  agamst  it,  provide 
edit  gets  credit  abroad;  and  that  balance^ 
eonflistingof  the  debts  of  individuakL  may 
be  embanrassing  to  the  natkmai  industry 
as  much  as  a  private  debt  may  be  to  • 
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9MB9  or  bw  K»  admggle  to  obtaiii  the 
niQMM  of  makiiig  pftymsnt  This  snb- 
jeet  of  the  btJance  of  tnde  waa  not  110- 
dfentood in  the U. ficatwuiitfl I6d4, when 
the  tariff  ^  tibat  date  waa  under  die- 


BA&AHCnre;  amoBg  aecmeii,  the 
tractmg  a  sail  into  a  naifowereompaai,  in 
•  atorm,  fay  tMiOf  up  a  pait  of  it  at  one 
MMmer,  by  ndiich  it  la  diadagaiabed  from 
BaJancang  ia  peeuHar  to  few 


Balbbc,  or  BAAI.BBG ;  die  ancient  i7e- 
Ktptlit  (city  of  the  aun^  in  Coeloayria,  in 
the  paehalia  of  Acne,  in  Sjriay  in  a  fertile 
TaUey  at  the  feot  of  Ancilibanua,  40  nulea 
ftomDanaaciia;hiiL  aSP  11' E. ;  hit  d«° 
V  N.;  a  aaally  meanly-biiilt  town,  aur- 
■eonded  br  nrinoua  walla^  containing 
about  5i,000  inhabitantay  among  whom 
theie  an  aome  Chiiatians  and  Jewa. 
The  ditf  ia  under  the  goTemment  of  an 
aga^  who  aasumea  the  tide  of  eawr.  Here 
are  thefe^at  ruina  in  the  Eaat,  of  which 
a  aoeaaty  of  Engiiafa  traveHeiB,  who  Tiaited 
B.  ia  the  middle  of  the  18th  oentuiy,  bare 
given  the  moat  oompleta  deacri|ytion.  Aa 
eariy  aa  the  tiane  of  Auguatna,  Hehopolla 
bad  a  Roman  garriaon.  Whether  the 
magnificent  temple  of  the  ann^  a  great 
pait  of  which  ia  atiU  uniniured,  and  which 
la  one  of  the  nioat  splendid  remainaof 
antiquity,  waa  buik  by  the  emperor  Anto- 
■inua  Piua,  or  by  Septimiua  SeveiuBy 
upon  wfaoae  medala  it  appears  to  have 
been  first  r^preaented,  ia  unceftaia.  Of 
54  lofty  columna,  there  are  but  Oatandina : 
their  ahafta  are  54  feet  high,  and  neaify 
93  in  circumference  land  tlM  n^iole  h^ght. 
includmg  the  pedeatal  and  capital,  ia  73 
feet.  Excellent  maiMe  atatuea  of  Jupiter, 
Dianaand  Leda,  and  baaa-reMefe  and  buata 
•f  RoBiaa  enqierors  and  emnmasea,  are 
yet  to  be  aeen.  The  aize  or  the  etonca, 
with  whiofa  the  waUa  of  the  temple  are 
cenatructed,  is  aatonnhmg.  No  mechan- 
ical expedients  now  ki^wn  would  be 
able  to  place  them  in  their  present  posi- 
tion. Under  the  emperor  Ck>n8tantine, 
diia  temple  waa  neglectad,  knd  waa 
changed  mto  a  Chriadan  church.  Thoa 
k  remained  until  after  the  irruption  of 
the  Arabiana,  when  it  fell  to  decay.  The 
great  pahice,  which  Antonhma  Piua  ia  also 
aaid  to  have  built,  and  aereral  other  tem- 
j^ea,  are  of  diaringuiwhed  beauty.  Obei- 
dah,  a  general  of  the  calij^  Omar,  cap- 
lured  the  city,  after  a  vtaorous  defence. 
In  1401,  it  waataken  by  iWeriane.  An 
earthquake  almoat  entirely  deaboyed  it  kk 


Bauma,  Vaaeo  Ntifies  ia;  bom  1 
1475 ;  one  ofthe  ^Muiish  adveaturera  wW 
pu  ued  the  path  which  Cohunbos  bad 
^pointed  out,  and  mnu^  to  make  tbew 
lortunea  in  America,  llie  l^paniah  comt 
granted  them  ftdl  penmasion  to  make  dia- 
eoveriea,  without  giving  them  miffieieot 
anpport  R,  sRm  bavinff  diasipatod  bia 
fertuae  in  Spiam^  went  to  America,  anired 
at  the  iathmus  of  Darien,  and  aooD  became 
the  leader  of  a  amall  troop  of  SpamardsL 
He  Bucceeded  in  feuivbog  a  colony  in 
theae  rMpons,  either  winning  the  inhabit- 
ants by  kindness,  or  subjecting  tbem  by 
ferce.-  A  dispute  baymg  taken  place  be- 
tween two  of  bis  companiona,  on  the 
diviaion  of  a  quantity  of  gold,  an  Indian, 
who  petteiTed  the  eagemeaq  of  the  ^an- 
iaida  fer  k,  ofoed  to  ahow  tbem  a  coun- 
tiy  where  thia  metal  was  uaed  fer  tbe 
meaneat  veaaeb.  He  led  them  to  the 
eoaat  ofthe  Pacific  ocean,  when  tbe  way 
to  Peru  waa  open  before  tbem.  B.,  how- 
ever, ventured  not  to  attack  Peru  wkh 
bis  troop  of  150  men.  He  was  eatisfied 
with  getting  inftnmadon,  and  with  taldna 
poaseaaion,  in  the  name  of  the  king  of 
npain,  of  the  great  ocean,  the  boundleaa 
pMin  of  which  was  spread  out  beferebiBEi. 
After  fi>ur  montfaa,  he  returned  to  Darieo, 
kMded  with  gokl  and  pearls.  Here  be 
feund  a  new  governor,  Pedrariaa,  "v^om 
be  waa  commanded  to  obey  by  an  order 
of  Ferdinand.  Iliough  auipnsed  at  thia 
inpnadtude,  he  complied,  and,  in  tbe  fol- 
lowing year,  was  appointed  viceroy  ofthe 
South  sea.  Pedrariaa  waa  af^parendy 
reconciled  to  him,  but,  aoon  after,  under 
nretext  of  aealect  of  duty,  ordered  him  to 
be  tried  and  condemned  to  death.  B. 
waa  beheaded  in  1517,  at  the  age  of  42 
years.  Pizarro^  who  afterwarda  complet- 
ed the  discovery  of  Peni,  bad  aerved  under 


Ba&oaic    (SeeBoflbm.) 

Balds,  Jacob,  bom  at  Enriabeim,  ia 
Alaace,  in  1003,  died,  in  1068,  at  Neubui^ 
en  the  Danube.  He  was  a  Jesuit,  a 
meacher  at  the  court  of  the  elector  of 
Bavaria,  and  one  of  the  moat  distinguiBb- 
ed  Ladn  poets  among  the  modems.  He 
wimeas^  tbe  melancholy  scenes  of  tbe 
30  years'  war  with  a  wounded  heart  He 
mheved  such  as  were  expelled  fitmi  their 
homes,  and,  at  the  same  dme,  endeavop> 
ed  to  awaken  a  better  spirit  among  the 
Gemians,  and  to  excite  them  to  valer, 
virtue  and  unanimity.  An  extensive  and 
profound  knowledae  ofthe  world,  wMa 
truly  phikMophical  dignity  of  mind,  wa 
every  where  diaplayed  m  hta  poems. 
He  will  be  admbed  in  Qeimany  m  all 
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MM.  Aagurtai  WSfiaa  ^ohlafel  my 
of  him,  ^A  deep^  MmBg  feeling,  often 
oomfaiDed  with  an  aidont  enthtuiasm  $  «a 
imajcination  fix>in  which  ammg  and  woik> 
dmul  images  qwing  forth  in  beundJeaa 
proftiaion ;  an  inventive  fiuiey,  alwaya 
atiiking  out  original  comparisonfli  in  ainw 
prfanng  fonns ;  a  penetrating  judfrment^ 
which,  when  not  blinded  by  partiaji^  or 
eariy  preiudicea,  catohea  the  human  obaiw 
acter  with  a  quick  and  piercing  gfaoice^ 
oreat  moral  energy  and  independence ;  « 
bold  security  of  geniutf,  always  ohooaing  its 
own  path,  and  not  fearing  even  the  most 
untrodden;-^  these  qualities  are  so 
strong  displayed  in  the  works  of  Balde, 
that  we  are  constrained  to  dedare  him  an 
uncommon  and  richly-gifted  poet"'— His 
poons  in  the  Gemian  knguace  are  in* 
aignificant.  A  collection  of  his  poeti- 
ci3  writings,  consisting  of  lyric,  elegiao, 
didactic,  satirical  and  other  poems^  ap- 
peared, in  1660,  at  Cok>gne,  in  4  voto^ 
Ithno.;  and  at  Munich,  in  17S^  8  vols.;  a 
selection  bv  L  C.  CNrell,  Zuridi,  1805, 
second  edition,  1818. 

Baldwin  IU,  king  of  Jerusalem,  fiom 
1143  to  1163;  a  model  of  that  duvaby 
which  grew  up  in  Uie  period  of  the  em- 
sades,  from  the  sentiments  of  honor,  jus- 
tice, devotion  and  love.  The  crusaden 
had  estabtished  counts  of  Tripoli  and 
£dessa|  and  princes  of  Antioch.  The 
feudal  domimons  of- the  Christians  ex- 
tended as &r  as  Tanus  md  Cilicia;  but 
the  vassals  of  B.  were  always  in  rebellion 
against  him,  or  engaged  in  conflicts  with 
each  other.  Against  them  and  the  new 
hosts  of  crusaden,  against  the  knidbts  of 
St  Maiy,  the  Temphis  and  the  Homii- 
taUm,  the  Saracen  heroes,  Sakidin, 
Noureddin,  Zenghi  and  Seifeddin,  fought 
with  equal  fenaticism  and  equal  dissen- 
sions among  themselves,  but  with  better 
fortune.  In  the  army  erf*  B.  vrere  some- 
times seen  Saracens,  valiantly  fitting 
under  the  banner  of  the  cross.  His  un- 
happy reign  was  ^  last  struggle  to  es> 
tabbni  the  Christian  chivaliy,  me  toumo- 
moits  and  the  kni^dy  orders  in  the 
East  Widi  it  fell  the  feudal  constitution 
in  that  quarter,  both  dvil  and  ecclesiastic 
caL  B.  died  not  long  before  the  total 
ruin  of  his  kingdom ;  and  when  his  great 
adveraarv,  Noureddin,  was  advised  to  at^ 
tack  the  dominions  of  the  deceased  during 
his  flmeial,  he  answered, "  Let  os  respect 
their  afflietion ;  it  is  just ;  for  th^  have 
lost  a  long:  such  as  is  rarely  to  be  found." 
BitA,  Babu.,  or  Basli.  (See  Aisle.) 
BiiiB,  Councn  ep.  (See  Basle,  Onmi- 


Bjabaues^  the  miM  •f  tte  tinK  kl- 

in  the  MeditanaBean,  dtuated 


the  coast  of  VdanoiB^  in  Spain,  M^acea 
(in  Spmish,  JMggorw)  and  Minorca  (q,  rX 
whidH  together  with  the  Pitlnmsian  isl- 
aada,  Iviea  and  FomMBfeeia,  formed  the 
Spanish  kingdom  of  Majorca,  containing 
1758  souare  milesi  and  S7(MK)0  inhabit- 
•nta.  '£btb  Qredan  name  B.  was  gives 
them  because  the  inhabkants  wtae  fik- 
meiM  for  their  skill  hi  slmgmg.  The 
Baleafie  slmgets  distmguished  themsdvea 
in  the  army  of  Hannibal.  In  later  timea^ 
the  Fnmins  took  possession  of  both  the 
islands;  afterwards,  the  Vandals,  ondar 
GcBMici  and,  in  the  8th  centoiy,  the 
Moors,  from  idMun  they  were  taken  by 
James  I,  king  <tf  Amgon,  128f>^ld34. 
They  then  constituted  a  kingdom,  which» 
in  1075,  was  united  to  Spam.  HieEn^ 
Ijsh  conquered  MhiorBa  in  1706,  kst  it 
again  in  l78Si,  and  relinquifliied  it  te 
^Min  by  the  ttea^  of  ITSa^-Under  the 
Romans,  die  B.  belonged  to  the  < 


Balbii,  HendricE  van,  and  Jacob  fan; 
ftther  and  son)  hislorioal  painters;  the 
former  bom  in  1560,  the  ktlsr  m  1611, 
both  at  Aaiwa(|».  The  fonuer  died  in 
16dS.  Pictures  breach  are  sdU  extant, 
and  considered  valuable. 

Balxs,  Peter,  fomoos  lor  his  skill  k 
penmanship,  lived  in  the  16th  century. 
HdingBhed,  in  his  chronicle,  mentions 
the  wonderfiil  skill  of  B.  in  what  may  be 
termed  miengn^hf;  and  Erdy9  more 
particularly  slates,  that  he  wrote  the 
liCvd^  pmyer,  creed,  dseafogue,  two 
short  Latin  prayers,  his  own  name,  mot^ 
to,  day  of  the  month,  year  of  our  Lord 
and  of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  to 
whom  he  presrated  it  at  Hampton  court, 
alt  within  the  drole  of  a  silver  penny, 
enchased  m  e  ring  and  boider  <n  gold, 
and  covered  with  a  ci^stal,  so  accufately 
done  as  to  be  phunhjr  legible,  to  tlie 
great  admiration  of  her  nugesty,  the 
whole  privy^council,  and  several  ambas- 
sadors then  at  court  He  was  veij  dex« 
terous  in  imitating  the  hand-witang  of 
others,  oo  which  account  he  was  em- 
ployed by  sir  Frauds  Wdainghnn,  the 
queen's  secretaiT  of  states  but,  oy  invohr- 
inghimself  in  the  eonsi^raoy  of  the  earl 
ofEsBex,  he  sufiered  imjMrisonment  He 
died  about  1610.  From  a  book  which 
he  puUidied  in  1580,  entitled  the  «>  Writ* 
ing  SdM>olmaoter,  in  three  Parts;  tin 
fiist  teadung  Swift  Writmg,  the  second 
True  Writing,  the  thhd  Ftir  Writing,**  it 
appean  that  be  was  acquainted  with  ste- 
nography.   His     ~ 
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amorejufltideaof  faisiii0rita,ifwe  ffion- 
flkter  die  low  stale  of  penmaiwhip  at  tbat 
time.  All  the  manusaipCBpf  that  period 
extant  aie  either  nuaerahl^  writt^  or 
have  the  appearance  of  drawioga  father 
than  writiDgB. 

Bai.£38an  ;  the  Eaatera  name  for  that 
species  of  the  amjfri$  which  produeee  the 
cekA»ate4  balsam  of  Mecca,  the  andent 
liahnofGilead.  This  plant  grows  to  tfa0 
heii^t  of  14  feet,  on  a  stony,  barren  soiL 
I'he  balsam  is  a  resinous  mattery  exuding^ 
like  oidinaiy  resin,  ftom  inciaions  in  the 
baric,  in  Juljr,  August  and  September, 
rnie  balsam  is  used  for  many  medicinal 
purposes,  and  the  hidies  in  the  East  em- 
ploy it  as  a  means  of  beauti^rinir  the  skin. 
Laay  Montague  tried  it,  and  relates  that 
she  sufiered  for  du?ee  days  fivm  its  ap- 
{ritk»ition,  but  that  her  complexion  wiu 
greatly  improved^  The  balsam  of  Of  lead 
was   renowned   among  the  eariy  He- 

bfBWB. 

BalcstiU,  Antonio ;  a  historical  paint- 
er of  much  reputttion ;  bom  tit  Verona,  in 
1666 ;  died^  according  to  some,  in  1790 ; 
according  tb  others,  in  174Ct 

Baliol,  Baujol,  or  Bailliol,  John ; 
king  of  Scotland.  On  the  death  of  queen 
Maccaret,  being  at  the  head  of  the  Eng- 
lish mterest  in  Scotland,  he  claimed  the 
Taoant  throne  by  virtue  of  his  descent 
&(mk  David,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  brother 
to  WiUiam  the  Lion,  kinj^  of  Scodand. 
Robert  Bnioe  opposed  Bahol ;  but,  )iavin^ 
submitted  to  the  aibitration  of  Edward  L 
the  decision  ivas  in  fovor  of  BaUol,  who  dia 
homage  to  him  for  the  kingdom,  Nov.  1^ 
1293.  Baliol,  however,  did  not  long  en- 
joy the  crown,  for,  having  remonstrated 
against  the  power  which  Edward  assumed 
over  Scotland,  he  was  summoned  to  his 
tribunal  as  a.  vassal.  Irritated  at  this,  Ba- 
li^ c<Hicluded  a  trea^  with  France,  en 
which  a  war  with  England  immediateiy 
commenced;  and,  after  the  battle  of  Dun- 
bar, he  suirendered  hie  crovnti  into  the 
hands  of  the  En^h  monarch,  who  sent 
him  and  his  son  to  London,  to  be  impris- 
oned in  the  Tower.  The  pone  interceded 
for  them,  and  diey  were  libemted,  and 
committed  to  his  l^ate,  in  1S97.  Baliol 
retired  to  his  estate  m  France,  where  he 
died  in  1314. 

Balistjs,  or  BAUiisTjB ;  a  kind  of  ma- 
chines for  besiegnig,  or  attacking  die  be-r 
sie^prs,  in  use  among  the  ancienta,  by 
which  heavy  stones,  also  arroivs  and 
other  weapons,  were  throvm;  and  even 
huminff  substances 


and  dead  bodiesi  fa^ 
egets.    Many  of  the  andeat  wn- 


tefS  confound  the  Mbte  with  the 
/ndte,  but  Potylaus  makes  a  diflferenoe, 
using  the  latter  vmord  only  for  those  ma- 
chines -which  threw  stones.  The  mech- 
anism of  these  machines  is  not  quite 
dear.  There  is  a  third  name  for  a  fund 
of  these  machines— onagfer.  The  weij^ 
of  the  stones  thrown  was  from  10  to  §00 
pounds.  Sometime;  a  large  quantity  of 
atones  was  thrown  at  once.  A  clear  idea 
of  these  instruments  cannot  be  foraned 
without  the  study  of  treatises  on  the  arms 
and  virar&re  of  the  ancients. 

BAi«fBB ;  a  sea-port  of  Mexico,  in  Yu- 
catan, at  the  moudi  of  the  river  Bafize. 
Vessels  of  burd^  cannot  come  near  the 
tovm,  on  account  of  a  bar  in  the  river. 
It  is  the  only  setdement  of  iDonsequence, 
belonging  to  the  British,  on  the  coast, 
and  consists  of  about  200  houses,  buIH  of 
.wood.  The  chief  trade  is  in  logwood 
and  mahogany. 

Balk  ;  the  ancient  Bactria,  (See  Jtf- 
gwnttatofi.) 

Balkan  (anciendy  called  Heemus);  a 
Ipfty  and  rugged  chun  df  mountains,  ex^ 
tending  fix>m  cape  Eknineh  Burum,  o^ 
the  Black  sea^  in  European  Turkey,  to 
cape  San  Stefono,  in  tne  Adriatic  sen, 
from  33^  to  S7^  E.  Ion.  Near  Suiu  Der- 
bent  (Porta  Trajoni),  this  mountain,  called, 
by  the  Turics,  Emntk  Slaey  separatee 
from  Rhodope,  and  divides  me  vidley  of 
the  Danube,  which  constitutes  Bul^^uia, 
(inhabited  mosdy  by  wandering  tnbes), 
from  Romania,  or  Rumelia.  A  branon 
extends  from  north  to  soudi  (mount 
Athos);  an6ther  runs  through  ancient 
Greece,  and  comprehends  the  mountains 
Olympus,  CBte,  Pinduay  Parnassus,  Heli- 
con. The  bigliest  peak,  Oibelus,  rises 
9000  feet  above  the  surfoce  of  the  sea. 
Alter  the  overthraw  of  the  ^aspire  in 
Constantinople,  only  the  Gi^ks  of  the 

5 fauns  and  the  sea-coast  submitted  to  the 
lussuhnans.  The  wanriorB,  and  thoecf 
who  had  no  landed  proper^,  fled  into 
the  mountains,  into  the  armaioKcSy  and 
have,  in  general,  maintained  a  continual 
contest  with  the  pachas  of  the  plain  : 
some  have  naid  a  smaH  tribute  to  the 
Turkish  pacha,  and  some  have  become 
Mohammedans.  The  districts  where  the 
Catholic  is  the  prevailing  church,  contain 
the  vnldest  mhabitants,  and  have  never 
been  sulMected  to  the  etoperors  of  Con- 
stantsnopte  for  any  length  of  time. 

Ball.  Ball-pbying  vras  practised  by 
the  ancientsif  uiid  old  and  young  amoaed 
themselves  with  it,  partic^faufy  in'  the 
Iftcfito.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  had 
four  kinds  of  balls.    One  ftras  of  leather^ 
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fiQed  with  air,  and  tooMeqpmaiy  amikr 
to  our  footrbaU ;  the  secood,  a  leathem 
ball,  which  was  thrown  on  the  earth,  and 
after  which  nianjr  ran  at  once :  the  third, 
a  small  ball,  siaular  to  our  shuttleeock, 
which  three  persons,  placed  in  a  triangle, 
struck  towaras  each  otberj  the  ibuith 
was  thickly  stuffed  with  feathers,  and 
used  particularly  in  the  countiy.  In  a 
Roman  villa,  a  mharUterium  (a  place  f^ 
bropriated  for  luaying  ball)  was  always  to 
Den)und.  In  the  middle  affes,  there  were 
houses  appropriated  to  baO-p^aying.  In 
these,  certain  persons  were  employed  to 

fick  up  the  balls  of  the  players,  who,  in 
'ranee,  were  called  nanqidi^  and,  in  later 
times,  viarqutun.  In  Italy,  there  are  still 
public  places,  where  pei^e  play  with 
large  balls,  which  they  strike  wttha  kin^ 
of  wooden  cylinder,  nistened  round  their 
wrists,  to  an  immense  heu^  The  speo- 
tators  often  pay  for  amnission  to  the 
sp^^tade,  and,  in  som^  cifies,  the  players 
form  a  company.  From  what  we  have 
seen  in  different  countries,  we.  think  the 
jiational  German  ball-i^v  the  most  inter- 
esdngjj  and  the  one  which  afK>rds  the  best 
exercise.  . 

Ballad  ;  a  short  emc  scMtf,  (from  the 
Italian  haHak^  an  old  Kind  ofsong],  of  an 
entirelv  hrric  nature.  BdUata  is  aerived 
from  haUarty  to  dance,  probably  fitHn 
the  German  wdUn  (pronouneed  wdkn\ 
which  signifies  a  waving  motion.  Though 
the  name  is  Italian,  the  species  of  poetry 
which  we  now  undefsttmd  under  the 
word  hdilady  belonging  to  England  and 
.the  other  northern  nations  of  Europe,  is 
of  Teutonic  origin,  at  least  P^rcy  >and 
Bouterweck  a^ree  in  thii^  and  Frederic 
Schlege),  in  his  History  of  Ancient  and 
Modem  Literature  (Vienna,  1815),  seema 
to  be  of  the  same  opinion.  The  w^mi 
haUtda  passed  from  the  Italians  to  the 
Frbven^ales,  from  whom  the  Normans  took 
it,  and  carried  it  to  England,  where  it  vraa 
applied  to  short  songs,  particularly  to  the 
most  popular  ones,  winch  were  short  tales 
in  verse,  describing  the  deeds  of  heroeop 
the  adventures  of  lovers,  otc.  If  we  widi 
to  trace  the  English  and  Scottish  ballad 
to  its  origin,  we  must  have^  recourse  to 
those  songs  which  existed  among  the  in- 
habitants  of  the  isbod  before  the  Nomalk 
conquest,  and  were  of  a  kind  common  to 
all  the  Teutonic  nations.  It  is  related  of 
kingAlfied,  that  he  sung  in  the  camp  of 
the  Danes.  All  the  Scandinanan  natMns 
delighted  in  songs  oelebrating  the  deeds 
<^  heroes,  or  describing  the  ponsioiis  and 
adventures  ef  lovers;  and  the  thtee 
great  divisions  or  cycles  of  tka  Ten- 


of  thoi 

vies  oi*  the' Nibeliiiigeii,tboae  of  Oharle- 
magne  (paiticiilarly  such  as  relate  lo  his 
war  agamst  the  ArdMans  and  the  battla 
of  SonoeevaUes)^  and  the  take  of  Idi^ 
Arthur's  round  table,— oonaiBt  <^what,  at 
a  later  period,  vrere  called  halMk.  The 
tnie  home  of  the  English  brihd^  is  the 
nortiiem  part  of  EiMland  (the  North 
Ooimtrv)  and  the  souttom  peat  of  Soot- 
land,  where  the  influence  of  the  Ncnrnans 
vras  leas  than  in  the  sooth  of  Extend. 
Those  Noimans  who  settled  in  these 
parts  despised  the  netivo  poetiy,  which 
they  dklnot  uoderatand ;  and  thus  it  vrss 
left  entirely  to  the  people,  and  retahied, 
for  that  reason,  its  sii^le  and  popuhir 
character,  evm  after  it  grew  into  esCeeih 
among  the  descemUmts  of  the  Norman 
•onqueronL  The  feudal  wars  of  the  Nor- 
man kniflfats,  imd  their  higfalv  cbivalric 
spirit,  i^hkh  ftourished  in  England  as 
long,  and  in  as  much  purky,  as  in  the 
southern  oountries  of  Europe,  afforded 
new  subjects  to  the  ballad,  and  oontrtb- 
oted  to  modify  its  character.  The  niin- 
strels  vrers  accustomed  to  sing  the  deeds 
of  their  ancestors,  with  all  4»  additions 
which  a  lively  imagination  ^ticts^ed.  They 
soon  commemonSed,  in  the  same  way, 
the  achievements  of  their  contemporaries, 
and  now  the  htdiadi  properly  so  eaHed, 
erigmated.  The  former  hwrdt  became 
MMaM^  who,  in  connexion  vrhh  the  jon- 
giewrsyorjini^etttB  (resembling  the  inod- 
em/imfert,  who  have  derived  ^eir  name 
ftom  mm^  waited  upon  the  barons,  like 
die  Frencn  moiefrier^  devotiBg  them- 
selves to  their  smusemmt,  and  receiving, 
in  return,  pecuniaiy  rewards  and  hoB|nta^ 
ble  entertainmrat  {Minatrd  and  fMM^ 
trier  are  both  derived  fi*om  the  Latin 
mimsimaiif.)  As  the  popular  poetry  of 
the  first  centiniee  after  the  Norman  eon- 
ouest  dkl  not  acquire  a  literary  reputa* 
turn,  and  probably  was  nerer  committed 
to  writing,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  the  <3dest  poems-of  a  mixed  Noirman 
and  Ando-Saxon  cbsiaoter,  v^iich  are 
preserved  in  MSS^  are  either  hnitationa 
of  French  poetry,  or  rehgioos  seni^  such 
as  ware  found  among  other  natimis  of 
Europe  in  the  middle  ages.  Alitdepoem 
(m  spring  is  almost  the  only  one  of  genu* 
me  Saxon  origin,  which  hf«,  as  yet,  been 
printed  fiom  MS.  Wartmi  has  puUnh* 
ed  it  in  ^  additions  and  emendationa 
which  bdongtovoLl  ^hls  Hisloiyof 
Eof^Mi  Poetiy.  It  begins,  iSMswrwciiifMii. 
The  earlieat  of  the  Eni^ish  baBads  ivl^<^ 
hate  bean  pffessrved  cannot  he  conaidefed 

to  iha  14th  oeMvy;  andtna 
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eaimoi^fMtk  willi  eectftinty  of  the  oriein 
of  many  which  appeared  before  the  15th. 
We  hare  said  that  the  baUad  above  de- 
aciibed  is  prc^mriy  of  Teutonic  origin^  we 
ought  to  mention,  howeFer,  that  the  Span- 
iaiidfl,  and  they  only,  among  the  soutnem 
nations  of  Euroj^e,  have  son«  of  equal 
age  and  merit  with  the  EngSah  baUads. 
The  principal  dif^rence  between  them 
la,  that  the  Spanish  romance  is  in  tro- 
chtue,  the  English  ballad  in  iambic,  metre. 
*nie  di^rent  diaracter  of  the  nations  has 
also  produced  some  divefsity  in  the  tone 
cf  sentiment  and  fiseling.  At  the  time 
when  this  kind  of  poetxy  flourished  in  the 
two  nadoDs,  Jhey  bad  very  htde  infer- 
couree  with  each  others  and  the  similarity 
of  the  forms  which  it  assumed  can  fa« 
explained  only  by  an  accidental  similarity 
of  causes.  (For  furdier  information  on 
the  history  of  the  English  ballad,  we  must 
refor  the  reader  to  jP««y's  Rdiques  of 
Ancient  EnMi  Poetnf;  Warton^  Hur- 
iwyqfEnMiPoeiry;  Dr.  Bumey 's  ifir- 
imy  f^  Jmmcy  and  vol.  yiL  of  Bouter* 
weckiB  HuUny  of  Poetry  cmd  Eloqitence 
smee  ikt  End  of  the  im  Centwy.^Fisv 
infi»inatioa  respecting  the  Spanish  ballad, 
or  romance^  as  it  is  called  ay  the  Span- 
ijards,  see  the  article  Eomance.)  The 
Frenoh  poetiy  of  this  kind  never  reached 
any  high  degree  of  perfoetion,  because 
iti&T  fabUaux^  legends,  &;c.,  soon  degen- 
erated into  interminaUe  metrical  and 
prose  rcMnances  of  qhi  valry.  In  Italy,  the 
KwJIad  never  flourished:  the  poetiy  of 
that  country  has  always  retained  a  cer- 
tain antique  spirit,  and  the  I^aBans  never 
partook,  to  anv  great  extent,  in  the  cru- 
sades, beinff  niuy  occupied  at  home  in 
the  vran  of  the  fiee  citue.  The  Portu- 
guese never  cultivated  the  ballad  much. 
Almost  all  then-  poetry  of  this  kind  is  to 
be  traced  to  a  Spanish  origin.  TheGer^ 
man  ballad  never  beoune  so  popular  as 
the  EiiglMh,  nor  wis  so  mudi  cultivated 
asthe^^anish.  The  Russians  have  lyrico- 
epic  poems,  of  which  scmie,  m  old  Bus* 
sian,  are  ej^cellent  Of  the  ballads  of 
modem  times,  the  German  are  the  bestb 
Many  of  these  are  the  productions  of  the 
first  vniters  of  the  country— Gdihe,  Sehil- 
ler,  Biirger,  &o.  The  best  observations 
vrithin  our  Imowledge^  on  the  character 
of  the  ballad,  and  what  it  requires,  is  t6  be 
found  in  Frederic  von  Schl^%  JSn^iadke 
Schiften  (on  BCii;ger). 

Ballast  (fiom  the  Danish  baglaH]  is  a 
load  of  sand  or  stones,  deposited  in  ships, 
which  have  not  fieight  enough  to  sink 
them  to  their  proper  depth  in  the  water, 
»o  as  to  resist  the  wind  and  waves.    In 


storms,  if  the  vessel  leaks,  part  of  the  bal- 
last must  often  be  thrown  out,  to  make 
the  vessel  lighter.  By  the  En^ish  navi- 
gation  act,  imd  by  the  laws  of  ^er  com* 
mereiai  nations,  formed  by  way  of  retali- 
ation, vessels  are  often  obliged  to  take 
ballast,  either^on  their  departure  or  return, 
instead  of  transporting,  even  at  fittle  profit, 
heavy  and  cheap  goods  of  the  country,  to 
foreign  countries. 

Ballet  (ftom  bed;  hence  the  French 
haUetf  and  the  Italian  battare^  to  dance) ; 
in  its  widest  sense,  the  representation  c^ 
a  series  (^passionate  actioiis  and  feelings, 
by  means  of  gestures  and  dancing.  Ac- 
cording to  this  signification,  we  compre- 
heikl,  under  ballets,  even  representations 
of  mental  emotions,  not  connected  whfa  a 
regular  train  €f  action.  In  a  more  oon^ 
fined  eense,  we  call  ballets  musical  pie- 
ces^  the  object  of  which  is  to  repfe- 
smt^  by  mimic  movements  and  dances, 
actions,  characters,  sentiments,  passions 
iand  foeUngs,  in  which-  sevend  dancen 
perfonn  togmher.  Aceonling  to  the  anal- 
ogy of  lyrical  poet^,  those  wfaidi  rather 
represent  feelinss  may  be  called  bprictd 
ballets;  those  which  imiiaCe  actions,' dhi- 
iBO^  ballets.  The  lyrical  and  dramatic 
ballets,  together,  constitole  the  higher  sat 
of  dancinff,  in  oppo^tion  to  the  lower, 
the  aim  of  which  is  only  social  pleasure. 
The  dramatic  baUets  are  divided  into 
kistoricalj  the  subject  of  which  is  a  real 
event ;  ihe  Tinf^uiogical^  in  which  the 
subject  is  some  fiibmous  action ;  and  the 
pomeal^  which  are  founded  on  poetical 
fiction,  to  which  belong,  also,  the  dUegor^ 
ML,  necessarily  the  most  imperfect.  A 
ballet  is  usually  divided  into  several  acts, 
each  of  which  has  several  entrks.  An 
emtrhi  in  a  battet,  consists  of  one  or  ser- 
eral  quadrilles  of  dancers,  who,  by  their 
steps,  gestures  and  attitudes,  represent  a 
certain  part  of  the  actiom  In  criticising  a 
ballet,  we  must  consider,  first,  the  c|lioioe 
of  the  sutgect,  which  must  have  imity  of 
action  or  of  passion,  and  must  be  capable 
of  being  repres^ited  in  an  intelligible 
manner  by  means  of  taimic  movemencs 
and  dancing  ^  secondly,  the  plan  and  ex- 
ecution of  tire  sinf^  psrts,  which  must 
have  a  due  proportion  to  each  other ;  and, 
finally,  the  music  and  deeoratioiis,  which 
must  supply  whatever  dandnir  camioC 
bring  before  the  eye.  The  baUet  is  an 
invention  of  modem  times  ^dle  ingenkiQs 
artist  Bahazarini,  director  of  music  to  the 
princess  Catharine  de*  Medid,  probabH' 
gave  in  form  to  liie  regular  ballet^  though 
pamominiic  dances  were  not  unlmownto 
the  flOQiehts.    (See  Mmk  and 
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!•)  The  ballet  owes  xnnoh  to  the 
Frenchi  and  particularly  to  Noverre.  (q.  ▼•) 
The  dances,  which  are  frequently  intro- 
duced into  operas,  seldom  deeerve  the 
name  bedUtf  as  they  usually  do  not  repre- 
sent any  action,  but  are  designed  onfy  to 
^e  the  dancers  an  opportunity  of  show* 
mg  their  skill. 

BALLHORif,  John ;  printer  at  Likbeck, 
who,  between  1531  and  1599,  published 
4  spelling-bode,  on  the  last  page  of  which 
he  altered  the  usual  picture  of  a  cock 
with  spurs,  into  that  of  a  cock  without 
spurs,  having  a  couple  of  eggs  at  his  nde. 
As  he  printed  iu  tne  title-page,  on  ac- 
count ot  this  trivial  alteration,  **  Improved 
by  John  Ballhom,"  the  word  Bamorniu 
is  proverbially  used,  in  Germany,  to  sig- 
ninr  stupid  and  useless  alteratioDS,  or  the 
making  a  thing  worse  instead  of  better. 
Ballistm.  (See  BdUda.^ 
Balloon.  (See  Aeranaukc9.] 
Ballston-Spa;  a  village  of  New  York. 
7  miles  a .  W.  of  Saratoga  sprincs,  26  N.  of 
Afinny.  This  place  is  iioted  N>r  its  min- 
eral waters,  which  are  similar,  thougii 
inferior,  to  those  of  Saratoga  springs,  it 
is  situa^  in  a  deep  vale,  on  a  nianch  of 
the  Kavadeross^ras  creek,  and  coi!tains 
about  1  w  houses,  a  court-house,  an  Epis^ 
copal  church,  a  Bl^ltiBt  meeting-house, 
and  a  number  of  larige  boarding-houses 
and  inns,  fyr  the.  acconmiodation  <^  vis- 
itors. 

Balm  of  Oilsad  is  the  dried  juice  of 
a  low  tree  or  shrub  {aimfria  gtUadenaU), 
which  grows  in  several  parts  of  Abyssinia 
and  Svria.  Thi»  tree  has  spreading, 
crooked  branches;  small,  bright-green 
leaves,  ffrowing  in  threes;  and  sdmJI, 
white  flowers  on  separate  footsuilks. 
The  petflJs  are  four  in  number,  and  the 
fruit  IS  a  anall,  egg-shaped  beriy,  con- 
taining a  smooth  miL— By  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Syria  and  E^ypt,  this  balsam,  as 
appears  from  the  Scriptures,  was  in  ffreat 
esteem  from  the  hiehest  periods  of  an- 
tiquity. We  are  informed  by  Josephus, 
the  Jewish  hist(»rian,  that  the  balsam  of 
Gilead  was  one  of  the  trees  which  was 
given  by  the  queen  of  Sheba  to  king  Sol- 
omon. The  Ishmaelitirii  merchants,  who 
were  the  purchasers  of  Joseph,  are  said 
to  have  been  travelling  from  Gilead,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  Canaan,  to  Egjypt,  and 
to  have  had  thdr  camels  laden  with  **sn- 
oeiv,  balm  and  myrrh."  It  was  then,  ana  is 
stilJ,  eonndered  one  of  the  most  valuable 
medicines  that  the  inhabitants  of  those 
coimtries  possess.  The  virtues,  howeveiv 
vHiieh  have  been  ascribed  to  it  exceed  all 
ntkmal  bounds  of  credibility.    Themode 


In  which  it  is  obtained  is  deaoribed  by 
Mr.  Bruce.  The  bark  of  the  trees  is  cot 
with  an  axe,  at  a  time  when  its  juices  are 
in  th^  strongest  circulation.  These,  m 
they  ooze  throosh  the  wound,  are  re- 
ceived into  small  earthen  bottles ;  and 
every  day'a  produce  is  gathered,  and 
poured  into  a  larser  bottle,  which  is 
closely  eoriced.  When  the  juice  first 
issues  fiiom  the  wound,  it  is  oip  a  light- 
yellow  color,  and  a  somewhat  turUd  ap- 
pearanice ;  but,  a»  it  settles,  it  becomes 
clear,  has  the  color  of  honey,  and  appears 
more  fixed'  and  heavy  than  at  firm.  Its 
smell,  when  firesh,  is  eatquisitel^  fragrant^ 
stronffly  pungent,  not  raueh  unhke  that  of 
volatOe  sahs;  but  if  the  bottle te  left  un- 
corked, it  soon  loses  this  quahty*  Its  taste 
is  bitter,  acrid,  aromatic  and  astringent. 
The  quanti^  of  balsam  yielded  by  one 
tree  never  ^cceeds  60  drops  in  a  day. 
Hence  its  scarcity  is  such,  that  die  genu- 
ine balsam  is  seldom  exported  aa  an  arti- 
cle of  eommeroe.  Even  at  Constantitm- 
pie,  the  centre  of  trade  of  those  countries^ 
ft  caimot,  without  great  difficidty,  be  pro- 
cured. In  Turkey,  it  is  in  iugh  esteem 
as  a  medicme,  an  odorifbreus  unsuent 
and  a  cosmetic.  But  its  stimubting 
properties  upon  the  skin  are  such,  that 
the  face  of  a  person  tmaocustomed  to  use 
it  becomes  red  and  swollen  after  its  ap- 
plication, and  contiimee/so  fyt  some  days. 
The  Turin  also  take  h  in  snoall  quantities^ 
in  water,  to  fi>rtify  the  stomach,  and  ex- 
cite the  animal  fiiculties. 
Baloocbistan.  (See  Bdootkiskm.) 
Balsam.  The  term  haUam  was  for- 
merly applied  to  any  strong-scented,  nat- 
ural, vegetable  rtsin,  of  about  the  fluiditT 
of  treacle,  inflammable,  not  miscible  with 
water  l^lthout  addition,  and  supposed  to 
be  posseesed  of  many  roedicid  virtues. 
All  the  turpentines,  the  Peruvian  balsam, 
copaiba,  &€.,  are  examples  of  natural  bal- 
sams. Many  medicines,  also,  compound- 
ed of  various  resifis  or  oils,  have  obtained 
die  name  of  hdsrnna ;  as  LocateUi  balsam, 
&C.  Lately,  the  term  has  been  restricted 
to  those  resins  which  contain  benzoic 
acid.  The  most  important  balsams  are 
those  of  TiAvL  and  Peru— ftorar  and  hen- 
zeni,  as  th^  are  named:  the  latter  is 
concrete,  the  former  fluid,  though  be- 
coming solid  with  afie.  They  are  odor- 
ous and  pungent,  and  usefld  only  as  arti^ 
cles  of  the  materia  medica.  The  benzoic 
acid  ia  extracted  fiom  them  either  by  i^ 
plying  a  gentle  beat,  when  it  is  volatiuzed, 
or  by  maoeratioo  in  water,  when  it  is  dis- 
solved. 
Baltic  Sba,  or  tbe East  Sba ;  ahi^o 
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gnu;  eon&ectod  w^  the  North  sea.  It 
'washes  the  coasts  of  D^unaric,  Qettinuay 
and  Pnissia,  of  Courlaiid,  livonia  and 
other  paits^of  Russia  and  of  Sweden ; 
extends  to  eSP  dOf  N.  lat.;  is  abo?e  600 
miles  longj  from  75  to  150  broad,  and  its 
aaperficim  extent,  together  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  gulA  of  Bothnia  and  Flnhmd, 
amounts  to  120,000  sauare  miles.  Its 
small  breadth,  its  dm)m  amounting,  on 
an  average,  to  from  15  to  90  fiithoms,  but 
in  many  placles  to  hardly  half  so  much, 
die  shallowness  of  the  Pjrossian  shore,  and 
the  rugged  nature  of  the  Swedish  coasts, 
but,  above  all,  the  sudden  and  frequent 
changes  of  the  wind,  accmnpanied  by  ti; 
olent  stonns,  render  this  sea  dangerous 
ibr  navigators,  ahhoiiffh  its  waves  aie  less 
terrible  than  tfaoee  of  the  North  sea.  A 
chain  of  islands  separates  the  southern 
pait  of  this  sea  from  the  northern,  or  the 
gulf  of  Bothnia.  In  the  north-east,  the 
gulf  of  Finland  stretches  fiur  into  Finland, 
and  separates  that  province  from  Estho- 
nia.  A  third  gulf  is  that  of  Riffa  or  Livo^ 
nia.  The  Curisch^  Haffand  Sie  Frische 
Haff  are  inlets  on  the  Prussian  coast 
The  water  of  the  Bahic  is  colder  and 
clearer  than  that  of  &e  ocean :  it  contains 
a  smaller  proportion  of  salt,  and  the  ice 
obatructs  die  navigation  three  or  four 
in<mths  in  the  year.  The  ebb  and  flow 
of  the  tide  are  inconsiderable,  as  is  the 
case  in  other  inland  seas,  whose  outlets 
are  toward  the  west ;  yet  the  water  rises 
and  fidls  from  time  to  time,  although  from 
other  causes,  particularly  on  acbount  of 
the  violent  current,  through  the  Sound 
and  both  the  Belts,  into  the  Cattegat  In 
slormy  weather,  amber  Is  found  on  the 
coasts  of  Prussia  and  Coutland,  which  the 
waves  wash  upon  the  shore.  40  streams 
emplj  into  the  Baltic :  among  them  are 
the  Neva,  Dwina,  Wamow,  Trave,  Peene, 
Oder,  Persante,  Wipper,  Vistula,  Pregel, 
^emen  (or  Memel),  and  the  generally 
insignificant  Swedish  rivers.  Besides 
Zeidand  and  Fuhnen,  may  be  noticed 
the  following  islands:  Samsoe,  Mdn, 
Bomholm,  Langeland,  Laaland,  which 
belong  to  Denmark ;  the  Swedish  islands 
Gothland  and  Oeland,  fikewise  Hween 
in  the  Sound,  with  the  ruins  of  Oranien- 
burv,  the  obeervatorr  built  by  Trcho 
Bnme ;  Rfigen,  now  belonging  to  Prus- 
sia; lasdy,  the  klands  of  Aluid,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  and 
Dacoe,  together  with  Oesel,  on  the  coast 
of  Livonia,  which  belong  to  the  Rusnan 
empire.  Three  passaiioo  lead  from  the 
Cattegat  into  the  Baltic  sea-^the  Sound, 
the Qmi and tlia  Little  Beh.    AtaUthree 


a  toH  Irpaid,  often  amounting  to  SOOJOW 
or6OO,0OOrixdo]latsyeariv.  Fmtn4O0D 
to  0000  shqw  enter  yeariy  nrom  the  North 
sea  into  the  Baltic. 

Baltthore  ;  a  city  and  port  of  entrj, 
hi  Bfdtimore  county,  Maryland,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Pataps^  l4  miles  abore 
its  entrance  into  Chesapeake  bay ;  97  N. 
£.  Washington,  100  S.  W.  Philadelphia. 
Lon.76'»W.;  lat  39^17' N.  Pop.  m 
1790.  13,758;  in  1800,  23,971;  m  ISlft 
46,556,  of  whom  10,343  were  blacks ;  in 
1830,  62j738.— B.  has  had  a  remarkably 
rapid  growdi.  It  was  first  hud  out  as  a 
town  in  1739 :  and,  in  1765,  it  contained 
only  about  50  houses.  It  was  first  erected 
into  a  city  in  1797,  and  is  now  the  third 
in  size  in  the  U.  States.  It  is  admitably 
situated  for  coimmerce,  and  is  a  place  of 
great  "v^ealth  and  trade.  It  possesses  naoet 
of  the  trade  of  Maryland,  about  half  of 
that  of  Peimsylvania,  and  a  portion  of 
that  of  the  Western  States.  B-is^best 
market  ibr  tobacco  in  the  U.  Stetes,  and 
It  is  ^  greatest  fiour  market  in  the 
workL  Its  vicinity  afibrds  great  water 
privileges,  and  there  are  now  in  operation 
numerous  fiour-miUs,  cotton  manu&cto- 
ries,  and  other  water-woiks.  l*he  ship- 
ping  owned  here  in  1790  amounted  to 
only  13.564  tons^  in  1816,  to  10i;9G0 
tons. — R,  as  laid  out,  is  4  nuks  square, 
and  ft  is  divided  into  12  wards.  It  ts 
built  around  a  basin,  which  affords  a 
spacious,  secure  and  conmiodious  harbor^ 
luivin|,  at  common  tides,  eight  or  mne 
ibet  or  water.  The  principal  part  of  tbe 
city  is  divided  fi^m  the  portions  styled 
Old  Tbum  and  IWs  jHmU  by  a  small 
river,  called  Jimes*  faUs,  over  which  are 
erected  three  elegant  stone  bridgea,  and 
four  wooden  ones.  Vessels  of  5w  or  600 
tons  can  lie  at  the  wharves  at  the  point 
m  perfect  safety ;  but  those  of  only  200 
tons  can  come  up  to  the  town.  The 
mouth  of  the  harbor  is  a  narrow  strait, 
and  is  effectually  commanded  by  fort 
M'Heniy,  which  secures  the  city  against 
a  naval  force.  The  situation  of  a  part  of 
the  town  is  low,  and  it  was  formerly  ac- 
coimted  unhealthy :  but  the  various  im- 
provements which  have  been  made,  par- 
ticularly the  fiUing  up  of  low  and  marshy 
grounds  have  rendered  it  healthy.  It  la 
supplied  with  excellent  water  fi!om  four 
public  fountains,  which  aire  ikted  up  in, 
an  ornamental  style. — ^B.  contains  a  court- 
house,  a  penitentiary,  a  jail,  an  alma- 
house,  an  hospital,  two  theatree,  a  drcnsb 
an  exchange,  a  museum  and  gaUeijrm 

r*  itmgs,  5  maiket4iouse&  and  about 
houses  of  public  worah^.— The  ex- 
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_  t  is  a  Ter;  boege  edifice,  306  ftec  by 
140,  iioineiHiat  resembliiig  an  H,  faaymg 
four  wiDg»— one  fi>r  the  United  States 
branch  bank,  one  for  the  cnstom-house, 
and  one  fi>r  a  cofibe-hoii8e»  The  Roman 
Catholic  cathedral  and  the  Umtarian 
church  are  yeiy  oonopicuousand hand* 
some  edifices.  St.  Paul's  church,  the 
couit-house  and  the  Union  bank  are 
spacious  and  eleja^ant.  Several  of  the 
other  public  buildings  are  large  and  ele- 
gant The  Washington  monument,  a 
lofty  structure  of  stone,  is  siuiated  on 
an  elevation  just  above  the  compact  part 
of  the  city.  The  base  is  50  feet  sqiuffe 
and  SS  high,  on  which  is  placed  another 
square  of  about  half  the  extent  and  eleva^ 
tion.  On  this  ts  a  column  90  feet  in  di- 
ameter at  the  base,  and  14  at  tbo  top. 
The  statue  of  Washington  is  to  be  placed 
on  the  sui)nnk,  16^  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  city  is  generally  weU  buiR,  mostly 
of  biick.  Many  of  the  houses,  pardcular* 
ly  of  those  recently  erected,  display  much 
el^^ance  and  taste.  The  streets  are  well 
^^sd,  and  many  of  them  are  spacious. 
The  principal  street,  called  BaUvnort  or 
Moarkd  ffred,  is  about  a  inile  long,  and 
about  80  feet  wide,  runs  neaily  east 
and  west,  parallel  with  the  water,  and  is 
intersected  at  rifffat  angles,  like  those  in 
Philadelphia.  North  and  east  of  the  city, 
the  land  rises  to  a^  considerable  elevation, 
and  affords  a  fine  and  variegated  prospect. 
The  town,  the  point,  tlie  shipping,  both 
in  the  bay  and  at  FeU's  ]K>int,  the  bav  as 
fiu*  as  the  eye  can  reach,  rising  ground  on 
the  right  imd  left  of  the  h^ix>r,  ^  fine 
grove  of  trees  on  the  dedivity  at  the  right, 
and  a  stream  of  water  hreakinK  over  the 
rocks  at  the  hill  on  the  lefl,  make  a  scene 
of  much  beauty.  The  two  princimi]  lit- 
eiraiy  institutions  of  B.  are  St.  Maiy's 
college  and  a  medical  college.  The  former, 
>Vhich  was  incorporated  in  1806,  is  a 
Catholic  institution,  weU  endowed,  and 
has  a  library  containing  about  10,000 
volumes.  The  medical  c<^lege  was 
fiHmded  in  1807,  and,  in  1812,  it  received 
a  new  charter  with  the  title  of  wnvernh/. 
— ^A  formidable  attack  was  made  on  this 
city  during  the  late  war,  on  the  ISth  and 
14th  of  &pt.  1814,  by  the  British,  under 
raieral  Ross.  On  the  Idth,  the  battle  at 
North  point  was  fought;  and,  on  the 
14th,  fi^rtMHenrv  was  bombarded.  The 
enemy  was  repuked,  and  general  Roes 
slain.  An  elegant  structure  of  marble, 
about  35  feet  high,  called  the  baUU 
mommeni^  has  been  erected  to  oommem- 
onite  this  event  On  the  column  are 
iascribodtho  names  of  those  who  fell  in 


defence  of  the  dity.    {For  the  Bi^tiiiioi^ 
and  Ohio  railroad,  see  Embroad) 

BALTUfonx  BiRD  (icUnu  BaUimom; 
orioiui  BatiimoTt^  Wilson;  called,  also, 
hang'neHy  golden  robing  fi^-^nrd^hmgwg-' 
meiiy  The  Baltimore  bmi  isabeautimi 
visitor  fipom  the  south,  which  arrives  in 
P^nnsylvaniaabout  the  beginning  of  May» 
and  departs  towards  the  li»t  of  August  or 
first  of  September.  It  is  most  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  BaUmort  In^  so 
called,  according  to  Catesby,  fix^n  its 
black  and  orange  plumage,  these  go1oi» 
being  those  of  Calvert  k>rd  Baithnore, 
proprietary  of  the  jmnrinu  of  Mary- 
land.— The  bird  is  seven  inches  loQg,  and 
has  a  nearly  straight,  strong,  black  bill, 
tapering  to  a  point  Tliehefulythrmitand 
umter  part  of  the  back  and  wings  ar& 
bkck ;  the  mferior  pert  of  the  back,  rump 
and  whole  of  the  bodybeneath  are  of  a 
brilliant  orange  hue.  The  tail  is  sli|^tly 
finked ;  the  Mgs  are  of  a  lead  cdor,  and 
the  irides  hazeL  The  colors  of  the  fe-. 
male  arefiur  less  brilliant  than  those  of  the 
male.  Beautiful  fiffunes  of  both  seses  are 
given  in  Wilson's  American  Omitholoffyy 
whence  this  account  is  sketched. — ^l^e 
nest  of  thaBaltiniore  bird  is  foimed  by 
ftstening  strong  strings  of  hemp  or  fiax 
round  two  forked  twigs,  oorreqiopding  Uk 
the  intended  width  of  the  nest,  on  the  hi^ 
bending  extremities  of  iq[>ple,  wiUow  or 
tulip-tree  branches,  near  farm-houses. 
With  similar  materials,  together  with 
loose  tow,  a  Strcmg  sort  of  cloth  is  inter- 
woven, resembhi^  raw  felt,  fbiminff  a 
pouch  six  or  seven  inches  deep.  This 
IS  well  lined  with  soft  substances,  which 
are  worked  into  the  outivard  netting,  and, 
finally,  with  a  layer  of  hoirse-hair;  the 
whole  being  protected  fimn  sun  and  rain  by 
the  overhanging  leaves.  The  nests,  how- 
ever, are  not  uniformly  of  the  same  shape, 
and  some  are  more  perfect  than  others.^ — 
While  making  their  nests,  these  birds  will 
cany  off  any  thread  or  strings  left  within 
their  reach ;  they  will  even  attempt  to 
pull  off  the  strings  with  which  grafts  are 
secured.  All  such  materials  are  mter- 
woyen  in  the  fid>ric  with  great  inanity, 
and  the  strongest  and  best  matenals  are 
unifiHrmly  fi>imd  in  parts  bv  which  the 
whole  nest  is  supported.— The  BaMmore 
bud  feeds  on  bugs,  caterpilhyrs,  beetles, 
Slc  J3is  song  is  a  dear,  meUow  whisde, 
repeated  at  short  intervals :  when  alarm- 
ed, a  ranid  chirping  is  uttered,  but  always 
fi>Uowea  by  his  peculiar  mellow  notes. 
The  necies  inhabits  North  America,  fiiom 
Canada  to  Mexico,  and  is  found  even  as 
fitf  so^th  as  BcBziL 
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Baxsao,  J6flnL<Miift6Mide,«tiMai- 
ber  of  the  Ffefieh  aeademj,  bom  at  Aft- 
gcKtltoe,  In  1594,  lived  in  fUNne  as  acent 
of  the  cardind  de  Lavatetia,  after  two 
jreare  eatabDahed  hitna^  in  Paris,  andtbgr 
his  laJents,  attracted  the  fiuroraUe  notkse 
of  the  cardinal  JRidielieu,  who  oonfentad 
upon  him  it  satoy  of  2000  livres,  widi  the 
tkle  of  a  oounseBor  of  Stale.  He  was 
considered  as  one  of  the  g^reatest  schftes 
and  most  elocfnent  men  of  his  am  in 
France ;  yet  his  numerous  wtitings  nmnd 
seirere  cntics.  Among  these,  Gouhi,  gen- 
efal  of  the  Feaillans  (a  monastie  oraen 
under  the  rale  of  8t*  Bernard)^  pushed 
his  oitieisms  efeh  to  insuh  and  abuser 
This  induced  B.  to  leate  Paris*  He  died 
in  Angoul4me,  in  1654  in  the  60th  ye«r 
of  his  age.  Aiming  at  mgnity  of  style,  he 
feU  into  bombast,  aSectation  and  exar* 
deration,  so  that  his  works  have  gradual 
lost  their  reputation  as  taste  has  improved 
in  purity.  Nerenheless,  wa  must  de  jus- 
tice to  the  harmony  of  his  periods,  and 
aoknowie4^  that  he  has  d<Hie  much  to- 
wards the  improvement  of  the  French 
prose.  He  hod  studied  the  ancients,  and 
his  Latin  poento,  although  without  re- 
markable poetical  tnerit,  are  pure,  and 
dtee  Shm  the  ftults  of  his  French  writ- 
ings. The  most  perfect  of  Ins  woiks  is, 
wahout  doubt,  a  treatise  \xpon  Latin 
vetse.  The  aaitertion  of  Voltaire  and 
Laharpe,  thai  heocci^ied  himself  more 
With  words  than  with  ideas,  is  too  severe, 
A  complete  edition  of  his  woiks  appeared 
at  Paris,  in  1665,  in  two  volumes,  mlio. 

Babwarka  ;  one  of  the  largest  and  moat 
powerful  kingdoms  of  Centrad  Africa; 
traunded  N.  hy  the  Great  Desert,  W.  bjr 
Kaarta,  Mandmgo  and  I^adamar,  E.  by 
Timbuctoo,  and  8.  bv.Kong.  It  is  trav- 
eised  from  W.  to  E.  by  the  Niger,  and  is 
generally  very  fertUe.  The  inhabitants 
are  a  mixttve  of  Moors  and  Negroes. 
Among  the  towns  ara  Sego,  the  capital, 
Jenne  and  Sansanding. 

Bambbko.  This  town,formerty  die  cap- 
ital and  place  of  residenee  of  a  bislM^ 
whose  see  contained  137$  scjuare  miles 
and  900,000  kihabitants,  now  the  seat  of 
the  provincial  authorities  of  the  Bavarian 
circle  of  the  Upper  Maine^  and  of  an  arch- 
bishop, has  about  dO,000  inhabitants.  The 
prince  of  Neufehatel,  Bafthi^r,  die  son-in- 
law  of  duke  Wilfiam  of  Bavaria,  here 
threw  himself  from  a  window,in  the  pal- 
ace of  the  latter,  in  1815i,  on  aoooimt  of 
the  new  revolution  in  France.  The 
<utthedrai  church  was  built  as  ettly  as 
1110.    The  mdvenaty  there  is  idso  very 


BaflBoo  CunL 

^mmbmu  anmSiuHitm)  hm  m 
Bound,  stwigln  at  ~ 
BOOMiimeB  mws  lo  the  kmg^  of  40  j 
and  upwaras;  has  fcnUitf  thediafen] 
of  10  or  13  inahea  from  each  other,  ^ 
thick,  roogfa  Mid  hnyriieadifl^r 
branches^  and  small,  eotira  and 
aftiaped  leaves.  Thm 
plant  so  eommon  in  hotelimatBBi 
and  ibw  are  moie  exteosivefy  uflttfoL  H 
occtin  within  thetmpicid  reno^bodi  of 
the  eastetn  a|id  western  neanspiiera^ 
threugfaout  the  East  Indies  and  the 
greater  part  of  China^  in  the  West  bdiea 
and  America,  in  teinpecala  dioMloB^  it 
can  oidy  be  cukivatad  in  a  hol4iolise;  and 
its  growth  is  so  rapid,  even  theM,  that  a 
strong  shoot  has  been  known  to  apriBf 
from  the  ground  and  attain  the  height  m 
90  feel  m  6  weeks.--The  itihabitaHla  of 
many  parts  of  India  build  their  bouts 
almost  whotty  of  bamboo,  and  make  ^ 
sorts  of  Aimi^ire  vrilh  it  in  n  very  iofs* 
nious  manner,— They  l^icewise  forai  wnk 
it  several  Idndsof  utensili  for  thair  ItMi- 
ens  and  tables ;  and  from  two  pieoea  €f 
bamboo,  tubbed  havd  togelhar»tter  pr&- 
duce  firew^Tfae  maslB  of  boal%  boGDBa, 
baskets,  and  innumefabie  other  artieieai^ 
are  made  of  bamboa  After  having  boou 
bruised^  steeped  in  waDer,andfiQnned  miQ 
a  pulp,  ip^p&;  is  manulhctnred  from  tlia 
sheatns  and  leave&r  The  sterna  are  fro- 
quendy  bored,  and  used  as  pipes  fe  oan- 
veying  water ;  and  the  stronnst  serve  to 
make  the  sticks  or  poles  vrim  wbi^  die 
slaves  or  servants  cany  those  IttaiB,  na 
common  in  the  East,  caiMi  pei&mqmm^i^ 
The  stems  of  the  bamboo  aerve  as  the 
usual  fenc^  for  gardens  and  other  anelo- 
sured ;  and  the  leaves  are  -genarally  put 
round  the  tea  exported  frimi  China  to  So- 
repe  and  America.  Some  of  the  Malap 
preserve  the  small  and  tender  shooca  m 
vinegar  and  pepper, to  beeaten  with  thair 
^>pd.  Many  of  die  waUdng  canea  uasd 
in  Eunme  and  the  U.  States  are  fotinedaf 
young  oamboo  shoots.  The  Chineae 
make  a  kind  of  frame-week  of  bamboo^  bf 
which  they  ate  enabled  to  float  in  water ; 
and  the  Chinese  merchants,  when  going 
fm  a  vojpigs,  always  provide  theumvea 
vrith  this  nn^  raparatus  to  save  their 
lives  ifei  case  of  shivwreek.  it  is  fohned 
by  {dacinf  fbur  bambooa  htnizontally 
across  each  other,  so  as  to  leave  a  aquaro 
place  in  the  middle  for  the  body,  and* 
when  used,  is  slip^  over  the  head,  and 
aeeined  by  being  tied  to  die  waist. 

Bambovk,  or  Baiinue :  a  town  ht  Afit- 
aa,  and  ca|Htal  of  a  Idngdon  of  dbe  annn 
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name;  Iwtwecn  the  Faleme  ami  tBenegal 
rivere;  Ion.  9^  3(K  W.;  lat  18^  ««/ If. 
The  coontiy  is  shusted  between  13^  3(K 
and  W  W  N.  lat ;  about  36  leagues  from 
Jf.  to  B^  and  28  in  bieadth,  and  said  to 
contain  abcAit  G^OOO  inhabitants.  It  is 
oemposed  cbieiy  of  lofty,  naked  and  bar- 
ren inountainsyflnd  its  wealth  consists  en- 
tirely in  its  minend  producdons.  Theee 
are  sold  (which  is  abundant^  silyeF,  iron, 
tin,  lead  and  loadstone^  The  most  re- 
markable animals  are  a  sf^ecies  of  asses. 
eKtreme^  white  ( whidi  thelnhabitanta  will 
not  attow  to  be  sent  out  of  the  countiy), 
white  ibxes  iisd  the  girafie.  The  Mide 
which  is  known  of  this  state  is  derived 
from  a  Frenchman  named  Ckmpt^nonj 
who  rettded  there  a  year  and  a  ball^  in 
the  beginning  of  the  last  centuy.  (LaboC, 
AJrique  OccUetiki^  iv.  5.) 

Baa,  in  ancient  juriopnidence ;  a  dec- 
laration of  outlawry,  or  which  we  have 
recently  had  an  instance  in  die  proclama- 
tion issued  asainst  Nqioleon  after  his  re- 
turn from  EImu— B^  in  political  law,  is 
equivalent  to  excommumeation  in  ecd^ 
astieaL  ThelsmperorofGermanyliadtlie 
light  to  declare  a  member  of  the  emmre 
under  the  ban,  and  to  dispose  of  his  ieud. 
The  ban^  like  the  excommunication,fbiiHdB 
jereiyone  to  have  intercourse  with  the 
person  proscribed,  or  to  ^e  him  food  or 
shelter.  Veiy  often,  however,  the  sen- 
tence was  repealed,  and  the  party  restored 
to  all  his  rights  and  prm^eges. — Ban,  in 
military  affims,  is  ah  order,  given  by  beat- 
ing the  drum  or  sounding  the  trumpet, 
requiring  the  strict  observance  of  disci'- 
ptine.  or  announcing  the  i^^lMnntnaent  of 
an  officer,  &c. 

Ban  {haanusy  This  name  is  given  to 
the  ^vemors  of  Dalmatia,  ^clavonia, 
Croatia,  placed  at  the  head  of  dvO  and 
inifitary  affiurs  in  iheae  countries.  Ban 
signifies,  in  die  Sdavonian  tongue,  a 
puuter.  A  province,  over  which  a  ban- 
nus  was  p&ced,  is  called  hmmaL  At 
present,  the  only  ban  isthatof  Ooatui,  who 
nas  the  third  place  amon|[  the  secular 
noUes  of  Hungary.  Before  nim  come  the 
paUUmuB  regm  and  the,^tMfer  curus. 

Banajia.  The  banana  is  a  vehicle 
plant  (mtfia  mqnenHum\  which  grows  in 
nie  West  Indies  and  etner  tropical  coun- 
tries, ^id  has  leaves  about  six  foet  in 
length  and  a  foot  broad  hi  die  middle, 
and  fruit  four  or  five  inches  lone;  and 
about  the  shape  of  the  cneikmb^.  When 
rife,  the  banana  Is  a  veiy  acreeable  fruit, 
mnth  a  soft  and  luscknis  pi^  and  is  fie(^ 
gnytiy  introduced  hi  dasserts  in  the  West 
ndios^  1>ut  new  eaien  fpneBy  like  the 


pkntain.  The  Spaniuds  have  « 
stkious  dislike  to  cut  this  fruit  across ; 
they  always  slice  it  from  end  to  end,  be- 
cause, in  the  former  ease,  the  section  pre- 
senfs  an  imaffinaiy  resemblanee  to  the 
instrument  of  our  Savior's  crucifixion. 
The  banana  is  sometimes  fried  in  slices 
as  fritters.  If  the  pulp  of  this  fi^iit  be 
squeezed  through  a  fine  sieve,  it  may  be 
formed  mto  small  loaves,  which,  after 
having  been  properiy  dried,  may  be  kept 
for  a  great  length  of  time. 

Baivca,  an  island  belon^g  to  the 
Netheriands,  near  Sumatra,  one  of  the 
vassal  states  of  Palembang^  containing 
60,000  inhabitants,  among  them  25,000 
Chinese,  is  known  on  accmmt  of  its  tin 
mines,  worked  by  the  Dutch  Elast  IncUa 
company  (the  annual  profit  of  which,  to 
the  Dutch,  is  estimated  at  150,000£),  and 
its  peari  fishery,  which  is  also  productive 
on  the  ^oresof  the  groupof  Solo  islands, 
north<teast  firom  Borneo.  The  dn  of  Banca 
is  pure  and  easily  obtained.  The  south- 
easteriy  part  x>f  Banca  has  not  vet  been 
e»unined.  The  Banca  islands,  in  2°2y 
8.  lat,  and  105^  AV  £.  Ion.,  afford  shelter 
fit>m  S.  W.  by  B.  to  N.  W.,  widi  a  good 
supply  of  water  imd  fiieL 

Bauda  IsLAims ;  a  groupof  islands  be- 
longing to  die  Neth^lands^  in  the  Eastern 
ocean^lying  £.  of  the  Celebes ;  so  called 
6om  Banda,  the  principal  of  them ;  Ion. 
130P  37^  E. ;  lat  4^  lOr  S.  They  contain 
but  5763  inhabitants,  though  they  ore  said 
formerly  to  have  contained  15,000.  Theh- 
«hief  pSroduce  is  nutmegs,  of  which  they 
are  competefnt  to  supply  the  virant  to  die 
rest  of  the  world.  The  whole  quantity 
produced  on  these  Islands  cannot  be  ao- 
ouratelvfiftated.  Theannual  sake  are  said 
Ibnaeny  to  have  cmiounted  to  350,000 
pounds  of  mitttiegs  and  100^000  pounds 
of  mace.  When,  however^  they  were 
taken  by  foe  English,  m  1?96,  die  half 
year'^  crop  was  found  to'  be  little  more 
than  80,000  pounds  of  nutmegs  and  about 
d4,000  pounds  of  mace.  The  trees  in  all 
the  other  islands  were  carefiiUy  extirpated 
by  command  of  the  Dutdh ;  and  the  wliole 
trade  of  those  where  the  growth  is  cher- 
ished is  a  complete  monopoly.— The 
names  of  the  kdands  are  Banda,  or  Lan- 
tor;  Ptttoway,  or  Podaway;  Puk>  Run, 
or  Poolarcm;  Neira,  Gunong  Aaai,  or 
Guanajpee  Rosyngen;  Pulo  PramboB, 
Pulo  Sfumj^  <%»>  aad  Nylacky.  The 
inhdiitants  are  in  affiance  with  theDuteh 
East  India  company.^— These  isbnd9  ean 
never  be  expected  to  yield  any  advantage 
bepide  that  derived  mm  the  spice  tnufe. 
Ea&Kify  cut  off  from  die  odier  ports  of 
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IiHiia,aDd  dapriyed  of  all  oommerce,  sare 
a  trifling  bartering  with  the  indigent  na- 
laves  of  the  south-eastern  and  ftmth-west- 
ern  islands^  they  areeven  destitute  of  tlie 
means  of  subMstence  for  their  own  ibhab- 
itants^and  must  be  supplied  with  everv 
necefisaiy  from  fibroad,  as  nature,  which 
has  kviflhbr  bestowed  upon  them  articles 
of  luxury,  has  denied  them  those  of  imr 
mediate  necessity.  Banda  i^  likewise 
accounted  a  most  uAhetdthy  place,  espe- 
cially at  the  chief  settlement  of  Neira. 
Some  attribute  this  circumstance  to  the 
neighborhood  of  the  volcano,  in  the  jdand 
of  Gunong  Api,  and  others  to  a  deleteri- 
ous quali^  in  the  water. 

Banda  Oriehtal.  /niis  tract  of  coun- 
try has  fixed  public  attention,  as  the  sub- 
ject of  an  obstinate  war  between  Brazil 
and  the  United  Provinces  df  La  Plata,  and 
seems  destined,  by  its  geographical  posi- 
tion, to  possess  much  importance  hereaf- 
t&.  It  is  situated  hetween  |he  eastern 
bank  of  the  river  Urugui^  and  the  ocean, 
and  between  the  river  La  Plata  on  the 
south  and  the  Sierra  do  Tomus  on  the 
north  (which  separa|es  it  ^m  BrasiJi),  and 
iBceives  its  name  from  its  position  with 
respect  to  the  Uruguay.  It  id  fertile  and 
healthy,  and^  althou^  checked  in  its  pros- 
perity by  political  misfortunes,  had  gained 
a  wmte  population  of  80,000  soula  Hav- 
ing been  ori^aDy  settled  by  a  Spanish 
colony  ^m  Buenos  Ayres,  it  fell  under 
the  authori^  of  Spaiii,  but  came,  at 
length,  to  be  die  occasion  of  contention 
with  Portugal  Both  nations  prized  it; 
Spain,  as  giving  ker  the  control  of  both 
sides  of  the  river  Ia  Plata ;  Portugal,  as 
necessary  to  the  free  ^md  secure  navi^- 
tion  of  the  immense  interior  of  Brazil ; 
and  each  nation  asserted  a  claim  to  a  ter- 
ritoiy  of  so  much  consequence.  Ihutur 
the  kmg  wars  between  Portugal  and 
Spain,  relative  to  the  various  boundaries 
or  their  vast  possessions  in  South  Ameri- 
ca, the  Bandigi  Oriental  was  overrun  and 
wasted,  sometimes  by  one  and  sovi^times 
by  the  other,  and  their  respective  preten- 
sions were  difl^ntly  regulated  by  suc- 
cessive treaties.  In  1777,  Portugal  was 
forced  to  consetit  to  the  line  of  the  Sierra 
do  Topas,  but  afterwards  seized  on  the 
district  of  the  Missions^  which  she  con- 
sented to  restore,  in  1804,  as  the  [nrice  of 
the  Portuguese  fortzess  of  Olivenza,  heU 
by  Spain. — ^When  &e  revolution  com- 
menced, the  Orientalists  naturally  sided 
with  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres ; 
but  whethii^  they  merely  acted  in  concert 
with  the  latter,  or  acknowledged  a  de- 
pwidanca,  does  not  appear.    Certaui  it  is 


that  they  soon  made  thepnsehres  in- 
dependent of  Buenos  Ayres,  nnder  die 
guid^ce  of  Artigas,  in  conseqnience  of  a 
Victoiy  gained  by  him  over  the  Buenos 
Avreans,  in  1835,  at  Gaubgu.  But,  socm 
amrwards,  the  Brazilians,  pretending  to 
fear,  that  Artieas  would  propagate  his 
revolutionaiy  doctrines  in  Brazil,  attack- 
ed hhn,  broke  up  his  forces,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  fly  into  Paraguay. — Brazil 
.continued  to  hold  military  possession  of 


the  country,  although  resisted  by  the  in- 
habitants, until  Id&j  when  they  were  in- 
duced, ostensibly  by  persuasion,  but  reaDy 
by  intimidation,  to  send  delegates  to  a 
convention  at  their  capital,  Monte  Video, 
and  to  consent. to  be  annexed  to  Brazil,  by 
the  name  of  the  CU-Plai^  province, 
which  don  Pedro  claims  as  avc^untaiy 
union  of  the  people  with  the  empire  of 
Brazil.  When  Brazil  separated  from 
Portugal,  in  18^  the  Orientalists  joined 
a  party  of  the  army  which  declared  fin- 
Portugal,  and,  on  the  submission  of  these 
troc^  called  upon  Buenos  Ayres  for  aid. 
Assistance  was  given  them  in  arms,  mon- 
ey and  men,  but  not  ostenably  by  the 
congress,  until  their  kaden^  LavaUeja 
and  FructuosQ  River^  had  shut  up  the 
3razilians  in  Monte  Video^  and  a  pro- 
visional ffovemment,  qnanized  in  the 
town  of  Florida,  formal^  declared  the 
Banda  Oriental  to  be  reumted  to  Buenos 
Ayres,  The  standard  of  independence 
was  raised  by  Fructuoso  Rivera,  April 
27th,  1826 ;  iUid,  as  he  was  immediately 
aided,  by  Lav^eja,  with  forces  organized 
in  Buenos  Ayres,  this  may  be  considered 
as  the  actual  ^commencement  of  the  war. 
OcL  152^  Lavalleja  gained  the  victoiy  of 
Sarandi,  and  the  republic  no  longer  hesi- 
tated to  assume  a  quarrel,  which  b^^ 
to  wear  a  prosperous  aspecL  But  no 
formal  declaration  of  war  was  issued 
until  that  of  Pedro,  dated  Dec  30th,  18^ 
which  entered  into  an  elaborate  exposition 
of  the  alleged  rights  of  Brazil  The  war 
has1)een  alike  prejudicial  to  both  coun- 
tries. While  Pedro  blockad/E»d  Buenos 
Ayres,  the  cruisers  of  th^  latter  cut  up 
th^  commerce  of  Bra;^ ;  and  while  both 
parties  contributed  to  waste. the  Banda 
Oriental,  the  Orientalists  carried  amilar 
devastation  into  the  Brazilian  province  of 
Rio  Grande.  But  neither,  party  possesed 
adequate  resources  to  strike  a  decisive 
blow;  and  the  solicitations  of  (Treat 
Britain,  who,  like  other  neutral  nations, 
suflered  by  the  war,  at  length  brought 
about  a  peace^hich  was  agned  at  £o, 
Aug.  28th,  1828,  and,  in  substance,  pro- 
vided that  tho  Banda  Oriental  mqvDA 
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become  an  independent  state,  under  the 
mutual  guarantee  of  the  two  contracting 
parties;  Thus  the  war,  after  completely 
exhausting  both  Brazil  and  Buenos  Ayres, 
ended  in  a  drawn  game  as  to  the  subject 
of  the  contest 

Bajvobllo,  Matteo,  a  novelist,  bom, 
about  1480,  at  Castelnuovo  di  Scrivia, 
studied  at  SLome  and  Naples,  and  appUed 
himself  almost  exclusivefjr  to  polite  litera- 
ture. He  was,  in  his  youth,  a  Dominican 
monk  at  Castelnuovo.  He  seems  to  have 
Kved  some  years  in  Mantua,  wh^re  Pirro 
Qonza^  and  Camilla  Bentivo^lio  intrust- 
ed to  him  the  education  of  theur  dau^ter. 
He  aflerWards  resided  at  Milan,  until,  af- 
ter the  batde  of  Pavia,  the  Spaniards  ban- 
ished him  thence  as  a  partisan  of  France. 
Upon  this  he  went  first  to  Ludovico  Gron- 
EMa,  then  to  Cesare  FregoSo,  who  had 
left  the  Venetian  for  the  French  service, 
and  lived  with  the  latter,  in  Piedmont,  till 
the  conclusion  of  the  truce  between  the 
belHgerent  powers,  and  then  followed  him 
to  France.  After  the  death  of  his  protec- 
tor, he  resided  at  A|^n,  with  the  fiimily  of 
the  deceased,  and,  m  J550,  was  appoimed  ^ 
bishop  of  that  dty.  He  left  the  adminis- 
tradon  of  his  diocese  to  the  bishop  of 
Grasse,  and  employed  himself^  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  70,  in  the  completion  of 
his  noveu,  of  which  he  puUisned  three  > 
volumes  in  1554 ;  a  fourth  was  published 
in  1573,  after  his  death.  Camulo  Fran- 
eeschini  also  published  his  novels  at 
Venice,  in  1566,  4to.  B.  published;  at 
Agen,  in  1545,  CtmH  XldeOe  Lodi  ddla 
S,  Lucnxia  Oonzaga  di  GoKZuda  e  dd 
Veto  Attwrt^  col  Thnpio  di  Pudicitia,  and 
also  two  other  poems ;  altogether  of  but 
httle  value.  Other  poems  of  his,  found 
in  manuscript  at  Turin,  were  printed  by 
Costa,  in  1816,  under  the  title  of  Rime  di 
"MaUeo  Bandelio.  The  novels  of  B.  are 
distinguished,  by  a  natural  simplicity,  a 
rapid  narration,  and  periods  at  once  short 
and  harmonious ;  but  their  contents  are 
frequently  impure.  This  reproach  ap- 
plies more  to  him  than  to  Boccaccio,  that 
he  loves  to  dwell  on  wanton  scenes,  and 
to  paint  them  in  lively  colors  to  the  im- 
agination. 

Baube  Noire.  When  the  revolution 
in  France  had  rendered  superfluous 
much  ecclesiastical  property,  also  many 
castles  and  residences  of  the  emigrant 
and  resident  nobility,  by  the  abolition  of 
trusts  and  entails,  and  by  the  e^ual  divis- 
ion of  property  among  the  children  of 
these  families,  nothing  wbb  more  natural 
than  that,  with  the  increase  of  population^ 
societies  riiould  be  formed  to  purchase 
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the  edifices  which  had  thus  become  use- 
less (churches,  chaj^ls,  abbeys,  monas- 
teries, bishops'  residences,  parsonages, 
Gothic  castles,  with  their  prisons  and 
other  appurtenances,  hunting  lodges^ 
watch-towers,  &r.),  and  pull  them  down^ 
just  as  the  merchants  of^  Amsterdam,  on 
the  decline  of  their  prosperinr,  allowed  the 
villas  about  that  commercial  city  to  be 
pulled  dov<m,or  sold  in  order  to  be  pulled 
dovni,  by  the  stovers,  so  called.  To  many 
this  seems  a  baitmrous  custom.  In  Ger- 
many, also,  after  the  great  secularization 
of  cathedrals  and  monasteries,  associa- 
tions were  formed,  particularly  of  the 
Jews,  who,  with  profit  to  tfaiemselves, 
bought  the  buildines  viHhich  had  become 
unnecessary,  pulled  them  down,  and  sold 
the  materials,  as  well  as  the  state's  do- 
mains, which  had  been  alienated  in  large 
lots,  and  were  now  disposed  of  by  them  in 
small  portions.  The  hctnde  noire  enrich- 
ed itself  from  the  sale  of  the  materials  for 
building,  from  the  felling  of  wood  in  tlie 
paries,  and  fK>m  the  disposal  of  land  for 
gardens,  meadows  and  nelds.  The  pub- 
lic, too,  were  benefited  at' the  same  time. 
In  places  where  this  has  frequently  hap- 
pened, the  countryman  dwells  more  com- 
rartably,  and  is  richer,  than  in  many  otlier 
quarters ;  for  example,  in  the  Pjrrenees, 
and  particularly  in  the  southerly  peut  of 
France. 

BAifDETTun,  Theresa,  an  improvisa- 
trice,  bom  at  Lucca,  about  1756,  received 
a  careful  education,  but  was  obUged  (her 
ftmily  having  lost  their  property)  to  go 
upon  the  stage.  She  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  Florence,  and  was  unsuccess- 
fid.  TWs,  united  to  her  love  for  polite 
literature,  led  her  to  the  most  aWluous 
study  of  the  po^ts.  As  she  was  one  day 
listening  to  an  improvisatore  of  Verona, 
her  own  genius  broke  forth  in  a  splendid 
poetical  panegyric  on  the  poet.  En- 
couraged by  him,  she  devoted  herself  en- 
tirely to  this  beautifbl  art  Her  originali- 
ty, her  fervid  imagination,  and  the  truth 
imd  harmony  of  her  expression,  soon 
gained  for  her  a  distinguished  celebrity. 
She  was  enabled  to  abandon  die  stage,  and 
travel  throu^  Italy ;  and  she  enjoyed  the 
honor  of  bang  chosen  a  member  of  sev- 
eral academies.  One  of  her  most  cele- 
bfBted  poems  was  diat  which  she  deliv-  * 
«ped,  in  1794,  impromptu,  before  the  prince 
Lmnbertini,  at  bolosna,  on  the  death  of 
Marie  Antoinette  of  France.  In  1813, 
vrearied  with  travelling,  she  returned  to 
her  native  city,  where  she  lived  retired  on ' 
her  small  profMrty.  She  published  Odt 
tre  (Lacca,4),of  whidi  thefint  eekbtitee 
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Netaon's  Tictwy  at  Abouldr,  the  second 
SuwarofPB  victories  in  Italy,  and  the  third 
the  victories  of  the  archduke  Charles  in 
Germany.  She  also  gave  to  the  world, 
under  the  name  of  AmariUi  Etnisca,  Ser- 
gio di  Vtrri  EHemporann  (published,  m 
Ihsa,  by  Podoni),  among  which  the  poem 
on  Petrarch's  interview  with  Laur^  in 
the  church,  is  particulariy  distinguished, 
and  places  her  by  the  side  of  Rossi. 

Bandit  (Ital.  bandUo);  erjnnally  an 
erSe,  then  a  hmd  murderer.  This  name 
was  given  to  the  asHaflflins  (see  bhanadiUa) 
of  iSdy.  At  the  present  time^  in  Italy, 
bandit  and  robber  are  almost  synonymous. 
They  form  a  kind  oi  society  of  them- 
selves, which  iB  subjected  to  strict  laws, 
and  lives  in  open  or  secret  war  i/nth  the 
civil  authorities,  and  are  a  disgracefiil 
proof  of  its  weakness,  no  Italian  ^vem- 
ment  having  succeeded  in  extupating 
them.  The  strict  measures  which  the 
papal  government  adopted,  in  18S20, 
affainst  persons  who  should  harbor  ban- 
duB  and  robbers,  have  indeed  dettroyed 
their  luridng-plaoes ;  but  the  villains  who 
were  formerly  settled. are  now  become 
vagabonds.  Those,  however,  who  infest 
the  environs  of  Naples,  are  the  peasants 
of  the  country,  who,  bemdes  being  en- 
gaged in  agriculture,  emplov  themMlves 
m  robbery  and  murder.  The  fear  of 
capital  punirimient  is  ineffeetual  to  de- 
ter them  fix>m  diese  crimes.  Peter  ihe 
CalaMan,  the  most  terrible  among  these 
robbers,  in  1813,  named  himself  in  imita- 
tion of  the  titles  of  Napoleon,  **  emperor 
of  the  mountains,"  <<kmg  of  the  woodfl,J* 
**  protector  of  the  ctmscrSed^  and  "  medi- 
ator of  the  highways  from  Florence  to 
Naples."  The  government  of  Ferdinand  I 
was  compelled  to  make  a  compact  with 
this  banoit  One  of  the  robb^  entered 
the  roy^  service,  as  a  captain,  in  1818, 
and  engaged  to  take  captive  his  former 
comractes.  More  lately,  adventurers  of  all 
kinds  have  joined  them.  These  ban- 
dits are  to  DC  distinguished  from  other 
robbers,  who  are  called  fMMoenH;  and 
the  Austrian  troops,  which  occupied  Nfr* 
fdes,  were  obligea  to  send  kige  detach- 
ments to  repress  them.  It  is  remarkable, 
hi  these  robbers,  that  they  onl^  atttek 
travellers  on  the  highwqrs.  Tburalso  is 
true  of  those  who  eiact  from  strangers 
and  natives  a  sum  of  -money  for  protec- 
tion, and  give  them  in  return  a  letter  of 
security;  which,  a  rfiort  time  aj^,  was  the 
case  in  Sicify,  where  the  bandits  dwell  in 
tiie  greatest  numbers  in  the  Val  Demone. 
Here  the  prince  of  ViUa  Franca  declared 
JOTfUieHfirom  p^Hii^  and  other  vievirs^ 


their  protector:  he  gave  them  a  fiwy, 
and  treated  themvmb  much  confidence, 
which  they  never  abused ;  for  ev«i 
among  them  there  is  a  certain  romantic 
sense  of  honor  derived  from  the  middle 
ages.  They  keep  their  promises  invio- 
me,  and  often  take  better  care  of  the  se- 
curity of  a  place  intrusted  to  them  thosi 
the  public  authorities. 

Banke,  also  Bamiiise,  John  (in  T«VngiiA^ 
always  written  Baner^  a  SwOdidi  geneial 
in  the  thirty  years'  war,  deecended  from 
an  old  noble  famfly  of  Sweden,  was  boca 
in  159&  When  a  child,  he  fell  frwi  the 
casde  of  ^6mi|lp;-hokn,  four  stories  high, 
without  beine  mjured.  Gustavus  Adol- 
phu&  who  valued  him  ver^  much,  eaify 
prophesied  that  he  was  destined  fb^r  great- 
ness. He  made  hifr  first  campcujgns  in 
Poland  and  Ruseia,  and  accompanied  his 
king  to  Germa^.  After  the  death  of 
Gustavus,  in  169^  he  had  the  cluef  com- 
mand over  16^)00  men,  and  was  the  ter- 
ror of  the  enemy.  Bte  obtained  the  great- 
est gloiy  by  his  victory  at  Wittstock,  ia 
1^3^ over  the  imperiid  and  Saxon  troops; 
and  it  was  alsoowing  to  his  activity,  that, 
after  the  battle  of  Nordhngen,  the  afihna 
of  Sweden  gradually  improved.  He  died 
at  Halberstadt,  in  1^1,  under  4J5  yeara  of 
age,  and  was  suspected  to  have  been  poi- 
soned. In  him  Sweden  lost  her  ablosc 
general,  and  the  imperial  troops  tbeir 
most  dangerofus  enemy.  B.  was  careful 
to  engage  in  no  enterprise  without  a  rea- 
soname  probability  of  success.  He  knew 
how  to  avoid  danger  with  dezteri^,  and 
to  escape  from  a  superior  fbrce.  During 
his  command^  30,000  of  the  enemy  were 
kUIed,  and  600  standards  taken,  an  diSat- 
ent  occasions.  He  was  always  found  at 
the  head  of  his  men,  and  roaintauned  good 
discipline.  He  wanted  patience  for  flieges. 
He  has  been  accused  of  pride  and  severi- 
ty. The  ^ileesares  of  the  table  and  of 
love  occupied  all  the  leisure  time  whidi 
his  eipi^oyments  allowed  him,  and  proba- 
bly immoderate  indulgence  in  them  was 
the  real  poison  whi(^  brou^t  ob  his 
death.    He  was  three  times  married. 

Banooe  ;  a  post-town  and  capital  of 
the  icounhr  of  Penobscot,  in  Maine,  on 
the  'W.  side  of  Penobscot  river^  at  the 
head  of  the  tide  and  of  navigafion ;  5ft 
miles  N.  of  OwlV^ead,  at  the  mouth  of 
Penobscot  bay ;  68  miles  N.  £.  of  Aiu»- 
ta ;  lat  44°  45^  N. ;  lon.68^  4^  W.  : 


ulation,  in  1820,  1221;  m  1825, 
Its  situation  is  pleasant,  and  very  advan- 
tageous for  eonunerce.  It  is  aflouiidiin(^ 
town,  and  contains  a  theological  semina- 
ry with  two  profosBon^  a  oourt-hooaey 
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mi  odMrpobfic  hftildjBy.  The  meg  « 
naykvUe,  as  ftr  a»  tbiB  town^for  yesMlB 
of  ^  or  400  toD0. 

Bah eux  $  a  kiiid  of  opiate,  maeh  used 
throughout  the  East  as  a  means  of  intoxi- 
cation.  The  PerHans  call  it  heng.  It  is 
made  of  the  leaf  of  a  kind  of  wiM  hempy 
in  dif^rent  ways. 

Banians  ;  a  name  formeiiy  nven  by 
Europeans  to  ahnost  all  the  Hindoosi  be- 
cause banhfiif  the  term  whence  it  is  de- 
riyecL  flijy^es  a  bonfter,  the  class  with 
which  Europeans  had  most  fireouent  in- 
tercoum.  it  is  one  of  the  mixed  classes, 
qprung  fipom  a  fiither  of  the  medical  and 
a  mother  of  the  commercial  class.  The 
English  sailors  call  haman  da^  those 
days  OB  which  they  haye  no  fl^  meat 
Probably  the  name  is  taken  from  the  word 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  because,  beibre 
people  were  acquainted  with  the  absti- 
nence  of  all  the  Hindoos,  h  was  thought 
to  be  confined  to  the  Banians. 

Banishkent.    (See  IMt.\ 

Bank.  The  term  haxiiky  in  reierence  to 
commerce,  implies  a  place  of  deposit  of 
money.  Banks,  like  most  commercial 
institutions,  originated  in  Italy,  wh^»,  in 
the  in&ney  of  European  commerce,  the 
Jews  weie  wont  to  assemble  in  the  mar-' 
ketnplaces  of  the  principal  towns,  sealed 
on  benches,  ready  to  lend  tnoney;  and 
the  term  hank  is  deriyed  firom  the  Italian 
word  honcQ  (bench).  Banks  are  of  three 
kinds,  yiz.,  of  depotit^  of  ducotmt,  and  of 
eiredaltion.  In  some  cases,  all  these 
functions  are  exercised  by  the  same  estab- 
lishment; sometimes  two  of  them;  and, 
in  other  instances,  only  one. — 1.  A  \Mnk 
of  deposit  receiyes  money  to  keep  for  the 
depositor,  until  he  draws  it  out  This  is 
the  first  and  most  obyious  purpose  of 
these  institutions.  The  goldsmiths  of 
London  were  ibnneriy  bankeis  of  this 
description:  they  took  the  money,  bullion, 
plate,  &c  of  depositors,  memly  fi>r  safe 
keeping^r-^  Another  branch  of  bank- 
ing business  is  the  discounting  of  prom- 
issory notes  and  bills  of  exchange,  or 
loaning  money  upon  mortcage,  pawn, 
or  other  secuntyir--3.  A  beiuE  of  cumula- 
tion issues  bills  or  notes  of  its  own,  in^ 
tended  to  be  the  droulating  currency  or 
medium  of  exchanges,  instead  of  gold  and 
silyer.  Banks  are  dso  divided  into  puiXik 
andprivaUf  but  what  is  a  public  bank,  is 
not  very  definitely  settled.  Where  the 
goyenunent  of  a  nation,  or  the  munictpal 
authorities  of  a  place,  as  in  AmsterdaoL 
has  the  direct  management  or  control  of 
a  bank,  it  is  a  public  one ;  and  those  insd- 
ttttioDS  of  this  class,  the  credit  of  which  is 


connected  with  that  of  die  got eiuiuent,  or 
which  are  used  as  instruments  in  collect- 
kig  and  distributing  the  public  reyenues^ 
or  in  which  the  ffoyerament  is  a  proprie- 
tor, are  public  ranks;  and  so  are  also 
those  usiudly  considered  to  be,  which  are 
carried  on  imder  a  charter  firom  the  go^ 
eminent;  whereas  a  i»iyate  buik  is  usu- 
alty  understood  to  be  one  that  is  carried 
on  by  one  or  more  indiyiduals,  without 
any  particular  connexion  with  the  cov- 
emment,  or  any  q>ecial  authority  Or  cnar- 
ter.  There  is,  for  instance,  in  England, 
but  one  public  bank,  namely,  the  bank 
of  Enffland ;  idiereas,  in  the  U.  States, 
most  of  the  banks  are  public,  and,  in  some 
of  the  states,  private  banks  of  circulation 
are  prohibited  by  law.  The  general 
character  and  the  dififerent  kinds  of  these 
institutions  being  thus  explained,  the 
reader  wiU  be  enabled  the  more  easily  to 
imdeistand  our  account  of  some  of  the 
banking  institutions  of  the  greatest  histor- 
ical notorieQr* 

The  Bank  ^  Vtmce  yras  established  as 
eariy  as  1171,  during  the  crusades,  and 
fcHT  the  purpose  of  rendering  aanstance  to 
those  expeditions,  b  was  a  bank  of  deposit 
only,  and  strictly  a  public  bank,  as  the 

Soyemment  became  recqponnble  fi>r  the 
eposits,  and  the  whole  capital  was,  in 
efi»ct,  a  public  loan,  the  fimds  of  the  bank 
being  made  use  of  by  the  goyenunent; 
and,ln  the  early  periods  of  tM  operations 
of  this  bank,  thejr  were  not  withdrawn, 
when  once  dqionted,  but  the  depontor 
had  a  credit  at  the  bank  to  the  amount 
deposited;  and  he  used  the  money  so 
deposited  by  transferrins  this  credit  to 
another  person,  instead  of  paying  money. 
Subsequently,  however,  the  deposits  were 
allowed  to  be  withdrawn ;  for,  though  the 
bank  credits  answered  all  the  purposes  of 
money  at  V^ce,  a  specie  coirency  was 
vyanted  by  penKms  goinj;  abroad,  or  hay- 
ing payments  to  make  m  distant  places. 
This  rank  continued  in  operation  until 
the  dissolution  of  this  republic,  in  1796. 

The  Bank  ofAmMUrdoM  was  established 
in  1609,  and  owed  its  origin  to  the  clipped 
and  worn  currency,  which,  being  ot  un- 
certain and  fiuctuating  value,  sukjeoted 
the  exchange  to  a  corr^nonding  fluctua- 
tion and  uncertainty.  Tne  object  of  the 
institution  was,  to  ipve  a  certam  and  un- 

ntionable  value  to  a  bill  on  Amster- 
;  and,  for  this  purpose,  the  various 
coins  were  receivea  in  deposit  at  the 
bank  at  a  certain  value,  according  to  their 
weight  and  fineness,  a  small  deduction  of 
s^gniorage  being  made,  equivalent  to  the 
supposed  expense  of  coinage  into  money 
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of  the  proper  weif^t  and  fineness,  a|id 
the  depoffltor  was  uao  re(|iiired  to  pa^  a 
amall  amount  fbr  the  jmvilege  of  havmg 
an.  account  at  the  bank.  A^  the  money 
received  is  not,  in  &a,  recoined,  these 
charaes,  lyith  a  distinct  charfe  fi>r  depos- 
its of  buUion,  and  a  fee  for  every  new 
deposit,  and  five  stivers  fi>r  every  tran^r, 
constitute  the  income  of  the  estabfishment, 
and,  being  more  than  sufilcient  to  defi^y 
the  expenses,  a  net  revenue  accrues  to  the 
city,  though  the  acquisition  <^  revenue 
was  not  contemplated  in  forming  the 
institution.  A  profit  has  dsb  occasionaUy 
been  made  by  purchasing  the  current 
coin  whenever  it  coold  be  converted  into 
bank  money  at  an  expense  less  than  the 
agio.  The  deposits  made  and  credited 
are  denominated  bcmk  money,  which  is  at 
a  certain  premium  or  agio  above  current 
money,  according  to  the  fineness  and 
weight  of  the  current  coin;  and,  since  the 
cuirency  has  been  weU  regulated,  this 
agio  is  steady  and  inconsidmble^  never 
exceeding  ^Ye  per  cent  In  order  to  pro- 
duce the  mtended  efifect  on  the  exchange, 
it  was  provided,  by  law,  that  all  payments 
of  600  ffuilders,  or  about  $233L  and  up- 
wards, should  be  made  in  bank  money; 
and  payments  are  made  by  transfers  of 
credits  m  the  books  of  the  bank,  as  for- 
meiiy  at  Venice.  In  one  respect,  this 
bank  difiers  fitMn  that  of  Venice,  as  the 
deposits  are  not  taken  out  and  used  by 
the  government,  but  remain  in  the  vauha 
The  direction  of  this  bank  is  placed  in 
the  hands  of  four  bui^masters  oi*  alder- 
men fbr  the  time  being,  who  count  and 
receipt  for  the  ihoney  on  conning  into 
office,  at  the  commencement  of  each  yeqr. 
During  the  whole  period  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  bank,  no  peculation,  or 
breach  of  trust,  on  the  part  of  these  direct- 
ors, has  ever  happened.  This  is  a  bank 
merely  of  deposit  and  transfer:  it  neither 
makes  loans  nor  circulates  Inlls. 

Tfu  Bank  of  Httmbvrg  was  establish- 
ed in  1619,  10  years  after  that  of  Am- 
sterdam, bnd,  like  this  latter,  is  a  mere 
bank  of  deposit  and  transfer,  the  deposits 
being  made  m  coin  or  bullion,  at  a  certain 
fixeof  rate,  and  liable  to  be  withdrawn  by 
the  depositors :  any  one  having  a  credit 
at  the  bank  nuiy  draw  out  the  amount  of 
his  credit  The  bank  ha^  not  properly, 
therefore,  any  capital  of  its  own,  the 
whole  funds  beingliable  to  be  withdrawn 
at  any  moment  The  expenses  of  the  in- 
stituuon  are  definyed  by  a  charge  of  a 
certain  rate  per  pago  of  transfers  in  the 
bank   book    to   every   depositor.     The 


amount  of  deposits  varies  fiNMH  10  to  IS 
million  dollars.  This  bank  was  plundered 
by  Bavoust,  when  he  was  in  posseasioci 
of  Hamburg,  in  1813;  but  many  of  the 
depository  anticipating  this  event,  had 
withdrawn  their  d^M)6itB,  and  remitted 
them  to  Oopenbagen  or  Endand ;  and,  to 
those  who  remitted  to  Engmnd,  it  pnyved 
quite  a  fertunate  event,  for,  by  the  subse- 
quent rise  of  exchange,  thej  neariy  doob- 
led  their  capitaL  The'  depositors  who 
were  thus  plundered  of  their  property 
have  received  a  partial  indenmity  of  96 
per  cent  fitmi  the  French  government, 
since  the  restoration  of  the  BourtioiiaL 
The  directors  of  this  bank,  Aye  in  number, 
are  chosen  annually  by  die  whole  body 
of  the  citizens  of  Hamlwrg,  having  a  right 
to  vote  for  municipal  officers.  Tbey 
receive  no  salary. 

7%«  Bank  of  England  is  one  of  de- 
posit, discount  and  circulation.  It  was 
chartered  in  the  reign  of  William  and 
Mary,  1693,  seventy  or  eighty  years 
after  those  of  Amsterdam  and  Hambvirg, 
by  #n  act  which,  among  other  things^ 
secured  certain  recompenses  and  advan- 
tages t6  such  pmons  as  ^ould  advance 
the  sum  of  £1,500,000  towards  carrying  on 
the  war  against  France.  The  sum  of 
£1,^200,000  was  subsciibed  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  year,  and  the  subecnbers 
oecame^  under  the  act,  stockholders,  to 
the  amount  of  then:  respective  subeciip- 
tions,  in  the  capital  stock  of  a  corporatioo, 
denominated  tne  Go^pemar  and  Compmiy 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  This  diarter 
was  granted  m  11  years,  and  the  com- 
pany  advanced  to  the  ffoverament 
£1,300,000,  at  an  interest  of  eight  per 
cent;  and  the  government  made  an  addi- 
tional bonos,  or  allowance  to  the  bank,  of 
£4000  annually,  for  the  mana^^ement  of 
this  loan  (wfaidi,  in  fiu;t,  constituted  the 
^capital  of  the  bank),  and  for  settling  the 
interest  and  making  transfers,  &e.  among 
the  varicHis  stoddidders.  Tins  bank,  hke 
that  of  Venice,  and  unlike  those  of  Am- 
sterdam and  Hamboj^,  was  originally  an 
ttigine  of  the  government,  and  not  a 
mere  conunercial  establishment  The 
management  of  the  institution  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  governor,  lieutenant-governor, 
and  24  direOtors,  elected  by  sto^iiolders 
who  have  held  £500  of  stock  for  six 
months  previous  to  the  elec^don.  A  di- 
rector is  required  to  hold  £3000,  a  deputy- 
governor  £3000,  and  a  governor  £40db^ 
of  the  capital  stock.  Its  capital  has  been 
increased,  fiom  time  to  time,  so  as  to  stand 
at  difi[erent  periods  as  follows: 
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1604,  the  tfngmal  capital,  £1,90(VXX)  agingthe  finanoea  and  piil>lie  debt,  coi- 

1697, 2^1,171  kctiDg  taxei^  and  paying  inierM  and 

1708,  •  « 4,402^343  annuities,  this  institution  is,  in  its  charae- 

1709, 5,058,547  ter  of  a  bank  of  deposit,  discount  and  cir- 

1710, .  5^559,996  culation,  a  powenuL  auziOary  to  com- 

1722, 8,959^  merce  and  industiy,  As  a  bank  of  deposit, 

1742, .  9,800,000  it  of^  the  adraitages  of  those  of  Ham- 

1746,  . 10,780,000  burg  and  Amsterdam.    Transfera  or  as- 

1781, .11,642,400  aignments  of  deposits,  being  made  by 

The  rates  of  dividends  have  been  as  fol-  bwms  of  checks,  iro  attended  with  less 

]o^^.  tronUe  than  the  wntmg  off  and  transfer- 

*  nng  of  credits  at  Amsterdiim  and  Ham- 

°^  iSI    o                         o  *^-     Besides  pennanent  loans  to  the 

^  1W7  IT  ^ Q  '^  *^  government,  die  bank  makes  extensive 

u  JiSrt'  oi  «''•**  j"  2     ei  <z  discounts  of  paper,  or,  in  other  words, 

u  iV^'zi  ".e»t"Enf^  2^^,  "  loans  a  great  amountoniMomisBoiTnotes 

a  ]l^  ^l  a   "^^^        i^^l  ««^d  bills  Of  exchange.     It  is  apparent, 

u  Ji^   V       * f  .  4, !!  from  the  statement  afceady  made,  that,  if 

u  il^  ti  ^* "^  5i  *■  «  ^®  *^^  ^P*^  ^  ^^^  fP^^^^  **«^ 

«  il^  !;  ^f^  "^ 1^        ,.  "to  estimated  nominaL  amount,  namehr, 

I  V^^Au' L        "  £ll,642j4M)0,  it  had,  in  1787,  but  a  cbm- 

^  *iSJ»  ^i  ,, •  ^        „  pamtively  small  amount  of  capital  to  loan 

u  V^  lo  u  •*•••••  §  u  ^  individuals;  for,  £10,672,490  of  ite 

..  iSS*  Jx  «  •  ' ,^  ..  capital  being  loaned  peimanentiy  to  the 

"J^17« .10  «  piJbKc,onlythesumof  £9S^of  the 

1826,  d       . 8  capital  remained  forprivate  loans.    This 

The'bank  has,  beades,  at  different  times,  amount  mij^t  then  have  been  k>aned,  if 

made  dividendi  under  the  name  of  Bo-  ^^  instituuon  were  merely  a  loaning  or 

ntifM,  viz.:  discounting  one,  and  received  no  deposits, 

T         ^^r^  ^e\  .  and  droulated  no  talis.  But  all  the  means 

^  1^' ^%  PJ'^®^^  0f  additional  loans  must  have  been  de- 

Nnv'  TftA^ OL"     *«  "^^  ^"^^  depowts  and  drcuktion;  and 

o^"'  iftlu  '  * s    «     «  the  means  derived  from  these  sources,  for 

«      |2S' 5«     «  *^  puipose,  must  obviously  be  very 

«      i2^ 2    ,4     t<  ample;  tor  the  payment  of  the  revenue 

louo, o  <tf  the  kmgdom  through  the  bank,  if  we 

The  amount  of  loans  to  the  ^vemment  suppose  the  money  to  remain  in  the  bank, 

has  increased  with  the  capital  of  the  bank,  on  an  average,  one  day^  wiU  give  a  fund 

In  1787,  the  permanent  loan  to  government  of  £166,666.    The  dejposits  by  indi  vidu- 

was  £8,688^0 ;  in  1797,  £iO,672,49(X—  als  and  companies  will  add  immensely  to 

an  amount  qiproaching  veiy  near  to  that  this  fUnd.  It  is  true,  that  the  bank  is  liable 

of  the  whole  capital  In  1817,  the  loan  to  to  be  called  upon  at  any  moment  for  ^ese 

government  arose  to  £28,^00^209,  and,  in  deposits,  and,  where  no  interest  is  allowed 

1825,  it  was  £18,261400.    Ever  since  its  upon  them  by  the  bank,  the  depositors 

establishment,  the  bank  has  been  closely  will  generally  withdraw  them  as  soon  as 

allied  with  the  government,  the  &te  of  they  can  make  an  investment;  but,  stifl, 

the  institution  bavinff  always  been  direcdv  experienced  bankers  Will  estimate,  with 

involvedin  that  of  me  government;  and,  some  pre<iision,  the  average  of  depoeita 

for  26  years,  from  17^  to  1823,  as  we  on  which  they  may  venture  to  discount, 

shall  see,  the  existence  of  the  government,  Besides  this  fhnd  fi>r  discount  or  loan,  the 

and  &te  of  the  kingdom,  seemed  to  depend  bank  has  the  additional  one  of  the  amount 

upon  maintaining  the  credit  of  the  bank,  of  the  excess  of  the  ourculation  over  that 

and  tiie  circulation  of  its  paper.    Besides  of  the  specie  necessary  to  be  kept  in  the 

being  a  creditor  of  the  government  to  the  vaults  of  the  bank,  to  redeem  the  biUa 

immenae  amount  already  mentioned,  the  presented  for  payment    To  a  bank  with 

institution  is  an  important  ngent  in  the  the  resources  and  advantages  of  that  of 

management  of  the  public  debt,  and  the  England  for  collecting  sp^ne,  it  is  quite 

coUection  of  the  revenue,  the  whole  of  an  ample   provision  for  its  circulaDng 

which,  amounting  to  about  £50,000,000  notes  and  bdls,  to  keep  on  hand  90  or  S 

pNsr  annum,  passes  through  the  bank« — Be-  yet  c^it  of  the  amount  of  such  cireula- 

sides  its  importance  to  the  government  as  tion,  where  its  discounts  are  for  short 

a  public  creditor,  and  as  an  aguit  in  man*  periods  of  two  or  three  months.    Tho 
46* 
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cvctJ&tioii  of  this  hank  has  varied  at 
difierent  tk^fies,  but,  on  the  whole,  gred- 
nallj  mcreesed.  From  1792  to  1800,  it 
arose  fiorn  about  £llfiQOfiOO  to  about 
£12,000,000;  fitjm  1800  to  1810,  it  in- 
creased to  above  £18,000,000;  fiom  1810 
to  1820,  it  was  at  the  maximum,  bemg,  in 
Aug^  1817,  as  hig^  as  £80,099,908,  and, 
generally,  during  this  period,  ranging  fix>m 
£25,000,000  to  £28,000,000;  from  1820 
to  1826,  k  ranged  from  £18,000,000  to 
£28,000,000,  and,  on  the  26th  of  Februa- 
ry, 1826,  wm  £23,673,737.  It  thus  ap- 
pears that  the  circulation  of  nptes  gives 
the  bank  an  effective  loaning  capital  of 
fiom  £15,000,000  to  £20,000,000;  Itap. 
pears,  filrther,  that  the  actual  capital  6f  the 
mstitution  is  greater  than  its  nominal 
stock,  or  the  amount  on  which  cUvidends 
are  made.  In  March,  1819,  the  act- 
ual camtal  exceeded  the  nominal  by 
£4,261^0;  but  this  excess  must  vary 
with  the  periods  of  making  dividends,  and 
also  with  the  ^ood  or  ill  success  of  the 
business  of  the  mstitution.  From  cJl  these 
sources  the  bank  has  an  available  loaning 
capital  of  over  £20,000,000,  besides  the 
loan  of  £10,672490  to  the  gbveimment 
Thus,  6n  a  capital  stock  of  11  millions,  the 
bank  receives  interest  on  between  30  and 
40  millions,  mcludin^  the  intereiSt  on  the 
government  loan,  besides  the  bonus  annu- 
^ly  paid  to  the  bank,  fbr  its  agency  in  the 
financial  concerns.  This  accounts  for  the 
high  rate  of  dividends  made  on  the  capital 
stock,  as  above  stated,  being  between  two 
and  three  times  tlie  current  rate  of  inter- 
est in  Great  Britain.  It  has  not,  at  the 
time  of  this  article  going  to  press,  been 
ascertained  what  efSct  the  law  of  1826, 
which  went  into  operation  Feb.  5, 1829, 
prohibiting  the  circulation  of  notes  under 
£5,  will  have  upon  the  amount  of  the 
chnculation.  This  regulation,  instead  of 
diminishing,  seems  to  be  likely  to  increase, 
the  amount  of  circulation  of  bank  of 
England  notes;  for,  though  the  bank-note 
circulation  will  be,  on  the  whole,  dimin^ 
ished,  dirougfaout  the  kingdom,  by  substi- 
tuting specie,  in  part,  for  the  small  notes, 
yet  the  same  measure  will,  most  probably, 
give  a  greater  country  circulation  to  its 
notes  of  £5  and  upwards.  8moe  1800, 
the  circulation  of  the  notes  of  this  hank 
under  £5  has  varied  exceedingly,  being, 
in  1800,  £1,406,706 ;  in  1816,  £^,036,374; 
m  1824,  as  low  as  £491,370.;  and,  in  1826, 
when  this  law  was  enacted,  standing  at 
£1,559,756.— Tlie  most  important  event 
in  the  histoiy  of  this  institution  we  have 
reserved  for  a  distinct  conaideration,  viz., 
the  Stopping  of  specie  payment,  in  17W. 


On  the  26th  of  February  of  that  year, 
being  Sunday,  an  order  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil was  transmitted  to  the  bank  towards 
evening,  prohibiting  the  further  payment 
of  specie  until  the  pleasure  of  parhament 
shotdd  be  made  known*    The  parliament 
took  the  subject  into  consideratioD  the 
next  diw,  Feb.  27,  and  af^mnred  of  the 
order  of  the  privy  coimciL    The  suspen- 
'sion  of  specie  pavment  was  originally  in- 
tended to  be  only  a  temporary  measure, 
and  the  strongest  assurances  were  given 
to  this  effect  on  the  part  of.  the  bank  and 
the  government.    It  vvas,  however,  con- 
tinued, from  time  to  time,  but  ahvaj-s  as  a 
temporary  measure,  until,  in  1819,  23 
years  after  the  suspension  of  payment, 
steps  began  seriously  to  be  taken    for 
resiuning  specie  pajrments,  whioh  were, 
in  fi^ct,  restuned,  on  the  1st  of  May,  1S23. 
Tlie  bank  thus  presents  the  singular  ex- 
ample of  a  virtual  inaolvencv  for  V6  years, 
and  eventual  redemption  of  its  pi^r  and 
its  credit ;  and  this  retum  to  specie  pay- 
ment3  was  not  attended  by  toy  suoden 
revulsion  or  commerdal  s^ock :  prepara- 
tions w^re  made  for  it  long  befor^band. 
The  amount  of  the  notes  of  the  bank 
in  circulation  was  reduced  from  abcHJrit 
£24,000,000  to  about£18,00Q,000.   IntJie 
mean  time,  a  new  coin^  of  gold  had 
been  issued,  in  1821 — 1822,  to  the  amount 
of  £14,877,547,  which  supplied  the  chasm 
made  in  the  circuladon  of  the  countir  by 
the  reduction  of  the  amount  of  baiji  of 
England  notes,  and  also  went  to  replenisli 
the  vaults  of  the  bank,  in  jR«paration  for 
the  run  that  might  be  made  on  the  re- 
sumption of  payment ;  but  the  danger  was 
passed  with  the  ffreatest  facility.     The 
bank-notes  had  depreciated^  or,  as  the 
phrase  was  at  the  time,  die  price  of  bull- 
ion had  gradually  risen,  so  as  to  be,  at  one 
period,  at  the  rate  of  14  or  15  per  cent; 
and,  if  the  bank  had  then  stopped  sud- 
denly, and,  if  we  may  imagine  it  poeeible, 
had  redeemed  the  whole  of  its  paperj 
£25,000,000  or  more,  with  specie,  it  would 
have  been  a  gain  to  the  then  holders  of 
the  notes,  in  the  whole,  of  £3,500,000,  and 
a  loss  to  the  then  debtors  to  the  bank  of 
the  same  amount,  assuming  the  deprecia- 
tion to  be  14  per  cent ;  while  the  bank 
itself  would  have  lost  only  the  amount  of 
bad  debts,  which  wouM  have  been  made 
by  such  a  sudden  and  tremendous  revul- 
sion ;  for,  the  momem  of  the  bank's  resum- 
ing to  pay  specie  itself  by  this  veiy  oper- 
ation, it  reduced  the  payments  to  the  bank, 
by  its  debtors,  to  specie ;  for  the  bank  had 
a  right  to  demand  payment  of  notes  and 
bills  discounted  in  specie,  or,  wiiat  would 
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have  been  equhndent^  its  own  notes.  Such 
a  measure  would  evidently  have  shaken 
the  kingdom  to  its  foundations,  and  prob- 
ably have  brought  down  its  commercial, 
financial  and  economical  systems  in  ruins. 
Instead  of  such  a  catastrophe,  either  in 
discontinuing  or  renewing  payments  of 
specie,  each  of  which  was  e<]ualljr  diffi- 
cult and  hazardous,  the  transition  in  the 
depreciation  of  the  paper  was  gradual,  and 
almost  imperceptible,  and,  after  the  over- 
throw of  Napoleon,  its  rise  in  value  was 
again,  for  the  most  part,  as  cradual,  until 
it  arrived  to  a  par  with  gold,  before  the 
resumptton  of  specie  payments.  In  a  po- 
litical, financial  and  commercial  view, 
this  institution^  ^roin  the  suiqiension  to 
the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  pre- 
sents a  stupendous  phenomenon,  unpar- 
alleled in  nifitoiy.  The  suq>ension  of 
payment,  in  179/,  was  one  of  thos^  bold 
measures,  which  are  justified  only  by  ex- 
treme cases,  and  which,  in  such  cases,  are, 
in  fact,  the  only  prudent  meastires.  The 
whole  system  of^financial  administration, 
and  aU  die  commercial  combinations  and 
connexions  of  the  kingdom,  were  involved 
in  the  afiairs  of  the  institution  at  the  time 
of  its  stopping,  in  1797.  The  holders  of 
the  notes,  and  the  depositors,  were  press- 
ing to  the  bank  for  specie,  of  which  therd 
remained  in  the  vaults  only  £1,272,000, 
while  the  notes  and  claims  outstanding, 
and  iiHhich  might  be  demanded,  were 
£8,640,250,  and  the  demands  were  pour- 
ing in  wiUi  a  still  increasing  tide.  It 
seemed  probable  that  the  bank  must  stop 
payment  after  pa^g  out  this  specie ;  the 
shock,  whatever  it  im^t  be,  jnust  be  en- 
countered, and  it  was  very  justly  suppos- 
ed that  it  would  be,  in  a  measure,  broken, 
by  anticipating  the  necessity,  and  stopping 
with  more  than  a  million  in  its  vaults,  in- 
stead of  waitinguntil  they  should  haVe 
beep  emptied.  The  reasons  given  in  par- 
liament in  favor  of  this  suspension  of  pay- 
ment, and  of  its  continuance  finom  time  to 
time,  were,  1.  that  the  bank  could  not 
continue  its  discounts,  and  its  payments  in 
specie ;  and,  if  its  discounts  werestopped^ 
or  greatly  reduced,  the  commerce  of  the 
country  would  be  destroyed:  2.  that  the 
credit  of  the  government  would  be  lost  if 
the  bank  shouldi  cease  to  make  advances 
upon  its  taxes :  3.  that  specie  pavments 
were  of  no  benefit  to  England,  as  the  spe- 
cie, on  being  drawn  firom  the  bank,  went 
abroad:  4. that  it  was  more  important 
that  the  bank  should  exist,  than  that  it 
should  meet  its  payments  at  the  expense 
of  its  existence :  5.  that  the  commercial 
arrangements,  combinations  and  relations, 
existing  m  the  kingdom,  would  be  broken 


up  bv  the  diasdution  of  this  instkutioii, 
and,  being  once  broken  up,  could  never 
be  renewed ;  and,  6.  that  it  was  better  to 
stop  specie  pajrments  while  some  specie 
and  bullion  could  be  kept  in  the  country 
hf  that  means.  Such  were  the  reasons 
^ven  in  favor  of  the  measure,  and  though 
It  has  been  cansured  b^  some,  who  have 
pretended  to  discover  m  it  the  cause  of 
much  fintticial  and  commercial  deranffe- 
meut,  yet  they  do  not  show  by  what  other 
course  Great  Britain  could  have  struggled 
throu^  the  terrible  conflicts  of  that  period. 
Bank  of  France.  The  bank  of  France 
was  established,  in  180S,  by  the  union  of 
three  private  banking  institutions  of  Paris, 
with  a  capital  of  45,000,000  fiancs,  with 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  issuing  bills  pay- 
able to  the  bearer  for  15  years.  In  1806, 
the  bank  was  invested  with  the  right  to 
establish  provincial  branches,  some  of 
which  have  been  established  in  the  eom- 
mercial  towns  of  the  kingdom.  This, 
like  the  bank  6i  England,  is  a  bank  of 
deposit,  discount  and  circidation.  It  dis- 
counts paper  on  which  there  are  three  re- 
sponsible names.  Like  the  bank  of  Stock- 
holm, it  makes  loans  upon  pawns ;  and, 
like  that  of  England,  it  diapounts,  or,  in 
other  words,  makes  advances  upon,  the 
public  taxes.  It  is  strictly  a  pumic  insti- 
tution, as  the  government  appqintB  the 
governor,  with  a  salaiy  of  60,000  fiancs, 
who  is  required  to  be  a  stockholder  to  the 
amount  of  50,000  finncs,  and  the  2  dep- 
uty-governors, with  a  salaiy  of  30,000 
firancs  each,  who  mu^  each  own  stock  to 
the  amount  of  25,000  fiancs.  These  offi- 
cer appoint  the  inferior  officers  of  the 
institution.  In  1807,  the  capital  was 
doubled,  bemg  then  raised  to  90,000^)00 
fiancs,  and  the  charter  extended  to  40 
years.  The  origmat  charter  provided  for 
a  reserved  fund  of  all  the  surplus  profits 
for  the  year  over  8  per  cent  on  the  capi- 
tal, and  there  remained,  after  the  expira^ 
tion  of  the  first  year  oi  its  operation,  a 
surplus  of  4,185,937,  makings  with  the  6 
per  cent  dividend  to  the  stockholder  a 
profit  of  about  12  per  cent  The  excess 
over  8  per  cent,  the  second  year,  was  a 
tittle  la^r  stilL  This  bank  is,  hke  that 
of  England,  closely  allied  to  the  govern- 
ment, to  which  it  made  immense  ad- 
vances in  1806,  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  against  Austria,  and  was  thereby 
reduced  to  embarrassment,  which  spread 
tempoiaiy  distrust,  and  occasioned  nu- 
merous bankruptcies.  But,  on  the  fortu- 
nate termination  of  that  war,  the  resources 
of  the  bank  veere  replenished,  and  its 
credit  reestablished.  Its  affiiirs^wiere  now 
administered  with  great  success,  and  with 
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a  pDwerftd  inihienoe  upon  the  indusdy 
of  the  kingdom,  until,  m  1814,  the  karge 
advances  again  required  by  the  gorem- 
ment  brought  the  institution  anew  into 
temporenr  difficulty,  and  occasioned  an 
order  of  the  govenunent,  limiting  its  specie 
pa3rment8  to  500,000  franco  ner  day,  and 
prohibiting  the  payment  or  more  than 
1,000  francs  in  ^)ecie  to  any  one  person. 
But,  as  small  notes  are  not  put  into  circu- 
lation, and  a  ^reat  part  of  the  currency  of 
the  kingdom  id  specie,  the  bank  was  soon 
enabled  to  resume  specie  payments  in 
full,  and  its  afSiirs  have,  since  that  time, 
been  conducted  with  uniiiteiTUpted  suc- 
cess, it  appears,  Ihrni  an  account  of  this 
institution,  published  in  the  MmUettr,  that, 
in  1838,  me  discounts  were  407,22(3,391 
francs,  yiekling  an  interest  of  ^19,492 
francs^  being  about  947^900  francs  leas 
dian  those  of  the  preceding  year.  The 
loans  on  pledge  of  bullion  produced  an  in> 
terest  of  about  94,720  francs.  The  bank 
has  canned,  from  1820  to  1828,  about 
118,400,000  francs.  The^greatest  amouiit 
of  bank-notes  out  at  any  one  time  was 
210,000,000  francs.  The  amount  of  bull- 
ion and  coin  in  the  coffers  of  the  bank,  at 
the8ametune,was240,000,000francs.  The 
number  of  shares  was  69,000,  on  each  of 
which  1000  franca  were  originally  paid  into 
the  bank ;  but,  in  1828,  their  value  in  the 
market  was  1810  francs.  Hie  number 
of  sharehoklerB,  Jan.  1, 1827,  was  d59& 
The  reserved  profits  were,  in  1828, 
8,480,506.— Of  the  other  banks  of  Europe, 
that  of  Genoa  was  formerly  one  of  the 
most  important.  Among  the  principal 
banks  of  the  present  time,  not  previouny 
mentioned,  are  the  foUowins*,  those  of 
Ahona,  Berlin,  Copenhagen,  Madrid,  Na- 

Eles,  Christiania,  Rome,  Rotterdam,  Stock- 
olm,  Stuttgart,  Vienna,  and  the  imperial 
banks  of  Rusma. 

Bank  of  the  Umttd  States.  The  dd 
bmk  of  the  U.  States  was  incorporated  by 
an  act  of  conffress,  approved  February, 
1791.  By  the  hmitation  of  the  charter,  it 
^vas  to  ex[Mre  on  the  4th  of  March,  181L 
This,  like  the  banks  of  England,  France 
and  Sweden,  was  a  bank  of  deposit^  dis- 
count and  circulation,  with  a  capital  of 
$10,000,000.  Those  European  writers, 
both  British  and  French,  who  have 
eulogized  this  institution  as  being  purely 
commercial,  and  distinguished  from  those 
of  Ehigland'  and  France  by  not  being 
conBe<^ed  with  the  government,  or  an 
engine  of  finance,  cannot  have  read  the 
clmrter,  the  preamble  to  which  begins 
thus:  <«  Whereas  the  estabfishment  of  a 
bank  wiH  be  veiy  eondncive  to  the  con- 
ducting of  the  national  finances,  will 


tend  to  give  ftcility  to  the  obtaining  of 
loans  for  the  use  of  the  government  k 
sudden  emergencies,  and  tviH  be  produc- 
tive of  carmaeraUe  advantages  to  trade 
and  industiy  in  general,'*  &c.  Tnrtfiad 
of  beinff  a  merely  commercial  eBtaUiah- 
ment,  merefore,  it  was,  essentially  and 
mainly,  of  a  financial  and  political  char- 
acter, and  it  was  on  this  sround  that  its 
constitutionality  was  defended ;  the  ri^ 
of  conmss  to  grant  such  a  charter  being 
claimed  mostly  upon  the  strength  of  that 
clause  of  the  constitution,  which  gives  to 
congress  the  power  nece«ary  fi>r  carry- 
ing mto  executionthe  poweis  enumenoed, 
and  expressly  vested  m  that  body.  Hie 
ori^  of  this  establishment  wa&  tberefotv, 
eimUar  to  that  of  the  bank  of  England, 
and  the  resemblance  is  not  limited  to  the 

Sineral  puit)oses  of  its  institution,  for,  as 
e  bank  of  England  originated  in  a  loan 
to  the  British  government,  so  the  act  by 
which  the  old  bank  of  the  U.  States  was 
chartered,  provided  that  the  sums  sub- 
scribed by  individuals  and  corporations 
should  be  ^payaUe,  one  fourth  in  eold 
and  silver,  and  three  fourths  in  the  pimlic 
debt^  certificates.  The  president  of  ^e 
U.  States  wiis  authorized  to  subscribe  for 
two  millions  of  the  stock  in  behalf  of  the 
U.  States.  The  direetors,  bein^  25,  were 
chosen  by  the  stockholders,  without  any 
interfoi:enCe,  pn  the  part  of  die  govern- 
ment, in  the  election ;  but  die  jpvemment 
reserved  the  right  of  inniecting  the  af- 
fiurs  of  the  bank,  and,  for  this  puipo0e,^die 
secretary  of  the  treasury  was  authorized 
to  demand  of  the  president  and  directors 
a  statement  of  its  concerns  as  often  as  he 
might  see  fit.  The  corporation  was  au- 
thorized  to  establish  branches  in  any  pan 
of  the  U.  States.  The  only  restriction,  as 
to  circulation,  was,  that  the  amount  of 
debts  due  fit>m  the  corporation,  by  bond, 
bill,  note,  Or  otherwise,  besides  the  debts 
due  for  deposits,  should  never  exceed 
$10,000,000;  and,  in  case  of  excess,  the 
oirectors,  by  whose  agency  such  debt 
should  be  incurred,  were  made  personally 
answerable.  This  bank  went  into  opera- 
tion, and  had  a  most  powerfid  agency  in 
establishing  the  credit  of  the  government, 
fiicilitating  its  financial  operations,  and 
promoting  the  interests  or  industiy  and 
commerce.  Congress  having  refiised  to 
renew  tiie  charter,  it  expired,  by  its  own 
limitation,  in  1811.  But,  during  the  war 
which  ensued,  die  want  of  a  national 
bank  was  severely  felt,  not  only  as  an 
agent  for  collecting  the  reveni^  but 
more  especially  for  transmitting  fiinda 
fiom  one  part  of  the  eountry  to  another; 
and  then  6  might  have  been  a  usefidaux- 
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ffiavy  to  the  public  endkt^  hj  supplyiiig 
temporary  loans  in  cases  of  eiiMi^nc^. 
0o  tnoroughly  convinced  were  the  pubbc 
of  ihe  necessity  of  such  an  institution, 
that  the  memben  of  the  same  political 
party  from  which  the  constitutimid  ob- 
jections had  been  made  to  the  old  bank, 
umI  which  had  reAised  to  renew  its  char- 
ter, passed  an  act  of  congress,  which  was 
approred  by  the  president  April  10, 1816, 
cnartermg  the  present  bank  of  the  U. 
States,  with  a  camtal  of  $35,000,000, 
upoii  principles,  ana  with  provisions,  veiy 
sunilar  to  those  contained  in  the  former 
charter.  For  this  charter  the  govern- 
ment demanded  and  received  a  bonus  of 
•1,500,000  from  the  stockholders.  The 
coveram^it  became  a  stockholder  in 
Sie  same  proportion  as  in  the  former 
bank,  tatinff^one  fifth,  or  $7,000,000  of 
die  stock.  The  direction  of  the  institu- 
tion was  left  to  the  stockholders,  as  in  the 
old  bank,  exc^  that  the  government 
reserved  the  right  of  am>ointment  and 
removal  at  pleasure,  by  the  president,  of 
5  directors  out  of  the  35,  the  other  20 
being  elected  by  the  stockholders.  The 
government  also  reserved  ^e  right  to  de- 
mand a  statement  of  the  concerns  of  the 
institution  by  conmiittees  of  either  branch 
of  the  legislature.  One  quarter  of  the 
subscriptions  to  the  stock  were  payable 
either  m  gold  and  silver,  or  U.  States 
stock,  at  the  option  of  subecrlberB.  The 
7  millions  to  be  subscribed  by  the  govern- 
ment was  payable  either  in  gold  and  sil- 
ver, or  public  stock  at  an  interest  of  5 
per  cent,  at  the  option  of  the  government 
The  transactions  of  the  corporation  wer^ 
limited  to  making  loans  and  trading  in  the 
precious  metals,  and  the  sale  of  such 
goods  or  proceeds  of  such  lands  as  should 
be  pledged.  Branches  may  be  establish- 
ed in  any  parts  of  the  U.  States  or  their 
territories.  No  other  similar  corporations 
are  to  be  chartered  by  the  government, 
except  banks  in  the  dratrict  of  Columbia, 
with  a  capital,  in  the  v^ole,  not  exceed- 
ing $6,000,000,  during  the  oeriod  for 
which  the  charter  was  granted,  namely, 
to  the  dd  of  March,  1836.  The  bank  is 
prohibited  from  purchasing  any  part  of 
the  public  debt,  taking  interest  over  6 
per  cent,  or  kMOung  to  the  government 
over  $500,000,  or  to  any  state  over 
$50,000.  And  the  debts  of  the  mstitu- 
tion  are  in  no  case  to  exceed  the  amount 
of  deposits  by  more  than  $35,000,000. 
And,  m  case  of  reftising  payment  oif  its 
notes  or  deposits  in  specie,  >the  bank  is 
made  liable  to  pay  interest  at  the  rate  of 
12  per  cent  per  annum.    The  bank  is 


also  obliged,  by  its  charter,  to  give  the 
government  the  necessary  fitcimies  for 
transferring  the  public  fimds  from  place 
to  place  within  the  U.  States,  wittiout 
charging  commissions,  or  claiming  any 
allowance  on  account  of  the  difierence  of 
exchange,  and  to  transact  all  the  business 
of  eommissionerB  of  loans  whenever  re- 
auired  so  to  do.  The  bank  is  prohibited 
m>m  issuing  bills  under  the  denomination 
pf  5  dollars. — It  is  an  object  proposed  by 
^e  charter,  as  appears  from  some  of  the 
provisions  already  noticed,  to  make  the 
institution  independent  of  the  fortunes, 
and  place  it  beyond  the  exiffencies,  of  the 
ffOvemment,  by  limiting  the  amount  of 
foans  that  may  be  made  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  prohibiting  the  purchase  of  the 
public  debt  It  is  not  in  the  power  of 
congress  to  exonerate  the  bank  fitmi  the 
habuity  to  pay,  in  specie,  its  deports 
made,  or  notes  put  into  circulation,  previ- 
ously to  the  pf^sing  of  an^  act  for  that 
purpose ;  so  that  the  depositors  and  hold- 
ers of  its  notes  are  entirely  secure  from 
any  interposition  of  the  goveniment  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  bank,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  contract  held  bv  them.  The 
institution  is  thus  essentials  commercial 
in  its  character,  being  directly  auxiliary  to 
the  government,  and  subject  to  its  control 
only  as  a  financial  engine.  It  has  had  an 
important  influence  upon  the  industry 
and  commerce  of  the ,  cotmtry,  and  the 
credit  of  the  ^vemment,  and  has  been  of 
immense  utihty  in  the  management  of  its 
finances.  But  its  greatest  and  most  bene- 
ficial influence  has  been  feh  in  the  resto- 
ration of  the  curtency  to  a  sound  state ; 
for,  at  the  time  of  its  going  into  operation; 
many  of  the  state  bamu  had  an  mimense 
amount  of  unredeemable  paper  in  circu- 
lation, purporting,  it  is  true,  to  be  payable 
to  the  bearer,  in  specie,  on  presentment 
for  that  purpose,  out  which  was  not,  in 
foot,  so  paid.  Immediately  on  the  bank 
of  the  U.  States  goin^  into  operation,  with 
its  various  brandies  m  the  principal  com- 
mercial cities,  it  became  necessary  for  all 
the  other  banks,  within  the  circle  of  its 
influence,  to  resume  specie  pavments,  or 
discontinuetheir  operations.  Those  which 
had  not  resources  to  resume  specie  pay- 
ments necessarily  stopped ;  and  the  con- 
sequence of  the  influence  of  this  institu- 
tion is,  a  comfUete  restoration  of  the 
currency  to  specie  or  its  equivalent  In 
fine,  whether  we  consider  the  extent  of 
the  capital  of  the  institution,  that  of  its 
operation,  or  its  commercial  and  financial 
utility  and  influence,  it  may  jusdv  be  con- 
flideied  the  second  institution  of  the  kind 
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inthe  woHdy  rankingi  in  att  thesQ^  1 
nextafterthatofEn^laiuL  ThestocI 
'  made  the  subject  of^iectilatioD  sooq  after 
itfi  establishment,  and  rose,  at  one  time,  to 
the  enoimous  advance  of  56  per  cent, 
upon  the  ori^al  subscription;  but  the 
creat  losses  mcurred  by  some  of  the 
branches,  especially  those  of  the  new 
states,  and  other  causes,  subsequetatly  re- 
duced it  to  10  per  cent  discount  on  its 
original  subscription  value.  ^  It  has  since 
risen  to  a  more  steady  maiket  value  of 
about  20  to  25  per  cent  advance.  The 
amount  of  the  cux^ulation  for  1828  was^ 
on  an  average,  between  flUflOOfiOO  and 
$13,000,000.  The  deposits  for  the  same 
year  averaged  torn  ilSflOOfiOO  to 
$14,000,000.  The  dividends  have  varied 
ftom  5  to  6  per  eent  In  Januarjr,  1829, 
there  were  21  offices  of  discount,  besides 
the  bank  at  Philadelphia ;  namely,  at  Port- 
land, Portsmouth^  Boston^  Providence, 
Hartford,  New  York,  Baltimore,  Washr 
ington,  Richmond,  Norfolk,  Fayetteville, 
Clarleston,  Savannah,  Mobile,  New  Or- 
leans, Nadiville,  Louisville,  Lexington, 
Cincinnati,  Pittsbujg.  Chilicothe. — Be- 
ludes  the  baqk  of  the  U.  States,  there  are, 
in  the  U.  States,  more  than  350  banking 
companies,  incoiporated  by  the  sevenu 
states,  in  active  operationy  and  in  cood 
credi^  besides  50  or  60  of  doubtfid 
standing.  The  amounts  of  capital  vajy 
from  $50,000  to  fSfiOOfiOd  Tbe  whole 
banking  capital  of  the  country  was  stated, 
in  1804,  to  be  $26,707,000,  and,  in  18ia 
$77458,000.  Jt  must  have  increased 
greatly  since  that  time,  but  the  amount  is 
not  easily  ascertained  with  precision. 

BAi<rK&uPT  is  derived,  generally,  Snmh 
hancuiy  a  bench,  and  rvftuiy  broken,  in 
allusion  to  the  benches  formeriv  used  by 
the  money-lendera  m  Italy,  which  were 
broken  in  case  of  their  fulure.  This  word 
signifies,  in  its  most  general  sense,  an  m- 
9dvmt  peraoriy  but,  more  strictly,  an  tnto^ 
vent  merdumL  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
branch  of  legislation  more  aifficiut,  and 
at  the  same  time  more  important  than 
that  which  defines  the  rektKms  of  debt- 
ors and  creditors.  One  of  the  first  objects 
of  all  laws,  after  the  protectkm  of  ^e  per- 
son, is,  the  enforcement  of  the  obbgabon 
of  contracts,  and,  amonc  all  the  contracts 
made  in  a  community,  those  imposing  the 
obligation  to  pay  money  constitute  the 
most  pumerous  cuss.  Some  of  the  first 
questions  in  legislation  aref— By  what 
measures  shall  this  obligation  ne  ee- 
fbrced  ?  and  bv  what  pendties  shall  the 
breach  of  it  be  punislied?  In  many 
c^Monumities,  especialfy   in   the  eariier 


of  civilizatM,  the  tesMli  •f  «Mh 
a  contract  or  obligation  is  regaided  aa  m 
crime,  and  the  iDsohreBt  debtor  treated  as 
a  criminaL  The  ancient  laws  upon  thim 
sulnect,  in  EnfflandyrttrardtheinaolTieiic 
trader  in  this  hgfat  TW  eariy  lawn  of 
the  Romans  and  Athemans  authorised  tbe 
most  rigorous  measures  finr  pfo<mring8Bt- 
isfiiction  of  a  debt,  even  penniffing  the 
sale  of  the  debtor  into  slavenr  finr  this  pur- 
pose. .  And  the  Battas  of  Stunatra  are 
said  to  sell,  not  only  the  dd)tor,  but  else 
his  fiunily,  for  the  benefit  of  the  ered- 
itor.  But  as  dvilization  advanoee^  the 
laws  put  a  more  mild  construction  uposk 
tbe  debtor's  foihir^  to  fidfil  his  contract, 
and,  with  certain  qualificatkms,  and  under 
certain  restrictions,  attribute  it  to  nuafiv- 
tune,  and,,  on  his  giving  up  bis  property 
to  be  divkled  amonc  his  crediton,  dia- 
charge  him  fi*om  all  fiutfaer  liability. 
Both  by  the  French  code  and  tbe  Eng- 
lish statittes,  the  persons  capable  of  be- 
coming bankrupts  are  such  as  ML  under 
the  general  description  of  merdutnis:  tbe 
French  code  describes  them  as  cawaicj 
fonts ;  the  English  statute  of  6  Geo.  IV, 
c  16^  &  2.,  imbodying  the  previous  acts 
and  judicial  decisions  on  this  subfecc,  enu- 
merates particulariy  the  descnptioiis  of 
persons  who  are  to  be  considered  mer- 
ehcmta^  and  capable  of  becoming  benk- 
rupts ;  and  the  statute  of  33  Geo.  Ill,  re- 
latmg  to  bankiupts  in  Scotland,  deecRbea 
a  person  capjable  of  becemiiu:  such  to  be 
one  who,  ^  either  fi^  hmam,or  i 


for  others,  seeks  his  living  by  buying  and 
sellings  or  b^  the  workmanship  of  goods 
or  commodities.'' 

The  power  of  making  benknipt  laws, 
in  the  U.  States,  is,  by  the  conatitutkm, 
conferred  on  congress,  and  was  generally 
understood  to  be  ^[duatvely  vested  in 
that  body.  The  question  bow  6r  tbe 
several  states  majr  legislate  upon  th&a  sid^- 
ject,  has  been  discussed  in  the  sunreme 
court  of  the  U.  States,  in  a  munoer  ef 
cases  arising  under  the  stale  insolvent 
laws.  InthecaseofOgden  V.  Saonden^ 
it  was  settled  that  a  state  insoWent  law, 
whereby  it  is  provided  that  a  dditor,  oa 
giving  up  his  proper^  to  his  crediton^  is 
absolute^  discharged  finom  fhrther  Itatub- 
ty,  will,  as  long  as  there  is  no  act  of  con- 
gress on  bankruptcy,  be  vabd,  in  reneet 
to  creditors  residmg  in  such  state,  sad  to 
contracts  made  in  the  state  subsequent^ 
to  ttie  passing  of  such  law.  Aocoraing  Is 
dns  decision,  an  insolvent  law  of  s  staie^ 
however  general  in  its  proviaioos,  csn 
have  only  a  partial  qperation  as  a  bank- 
rupt law;  but,  in  tM  cases  cmnpislBly 
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-pndim  the  jurisdkuon  of  the  mateSf  may 
have  all  the  essential  operation  of  such  a 
law,  not  being  hmited  to  a  mere  discharge 
of  die  person  of  the  debtor  on  his  surren- 
dering his  effects.  This  decision  recog- 
nised in  the  states  lai^ger  powers  than  had 
previously  been  supposed  to  have  been 
retained  by  them.  JBut  congress  alone 
has  the  power  to  make  a  bankrupt  law, 
which  shall  be  applicable  to,  and  binding 
upon,  all  creditors  in  the  U.  States,  and  aU 
desenptions  of  ddMs.  This  power  was 
exerdsed  by  congress,  in  1800,  by  the 
enactment  of  a  baiUurupt  law,  Umited  to 
five  years,  and  which  expired  bv  its  own 
limitation.  This  act  was  modelled  upon 
the  English  statutes  of  bankruptcy  exist- 
ing at  the  time,  and,  like  them,  was  ap- 
phcable  to  no  debtors  except  merchants. 
-^By  the  French  mercantile  law,  a  bank- 

X  merchant  must,  within  three  days 
stt^I^ng  paymcnit,  give  notice  of  it 
to  the  tribunal  of  commerce,  which,  even 
if  the  notice  is  not  ^ven  immediately, 
proceeds,  at  the  request  of  the  creditoni, 
or  by  virtue  of  its  own  anthoriQr  without 
any  petition^  or  on  motion  of  the  king^s 
procwreuTy  to  put  the  debtor^  store-house, 
counting-house,  ei^cts,  books  and  pi^>ers 
under  seal,  also  to  appoint  a  comnnssion- 
er  fixMn  its  own  body,  and  several  swoni 
a^nts,  who  give  security  for  the  fiathftd 
discharge  of  their  trust,  and  to  put  the 
bankrupt  in  prison  or  under  arrest  and 
nmmlUmee^  mm  which,  however,  after 
an  investigation  of  his  afibirs,  he  may  be 
released,  either  uncoiiditk>nalI^,  or  on 
nving  bail  From  the  day  of  his  fiulure, 
Sie  bankrupt  is  divested  of  all  his  interest 
and  title  in  his  property,  mid,  during  the 
ten  days  pisceding,  no  one  can  acquire 
any  right  in  it,  by  ple<ke  or  mortga^ ; 
and  any  gratuitous  transfer  by  him  duimg 
that  time  is  void,  and  anv  transfer  made 
for  consideration  may  be  annulled,  if 
attended  with  circumstances  indicating 
fraud.  And  all  acts  done  or  contracts 
made  by  him,  in  finud  of  his  creditors, 
are  void.  An  advertisement  of  the  bank- 
niptcy  must  be  posted  up  in  public  placei^ 
and  inserted  in  the  gaeette.  The  agents 
above-mentioned  continue  to  manage  the 
afibirs  of  the  bankrupt  only  14  d^i«,  or 
until  the  appointment  of  tlie  provisional 
mfndic$  (trustees)^  The  eonmisBkmer, 
vritluB  tmee  days  after  the  bankrupt^ 
legBT  baa  been  pot  into  his  faands^  mskes 
a  catalogue  of  toe  eredittMns^and  convenai 
them  l^  means  of  lettan  and  the  pubie 
payow.  Tha  creditovB  aswmble  at  the 
used  time  and  plaea,  in  the  pieaeuce  of 
tiw  rifinimiMiMirri  to  wfcai  they  '  " 


a  list  contaming  three  times  as  many 
namee^  as,  in  their  opinion,  there  should 
be  persons  appKnnted  provisional  trustees 
(fffndicg  proviioires)  of  the  property. 
From  this  list  the  requisite  number  is  ap- 
pcmited  by  the  tribunal  of  commerce. 
Within  34  hours  after  the  appointment  of 
trustees,  the  functions  of  the  agents  cease, 
and  they  render  their  account  to  the 
trustees,  who,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  commissioner,  now  have  the  man- 
agement of  all  the  afbirsof  the  bankrupt. 
They  immediately  remove  the  seals,  and 
take  an  inventory  of  the  bankrupt's  efiects, 
in  the  presence  of  a  justice  df  the  pea^ 
with  the  aid  of  the  bankrupt  Within 
eight  days  firom  entering  upon  office,  they 
render  to  the  king's  procureur  a  report  of 
the  state  of  the  bankrupt's  afiairs,  and 
take  chanre  o^  and  administer  upon,  his 
estate.  The  moneys  received  ore  placed 
in  a  chest  with  a  double  lock,  of  which 
the  okiest  trustee  has  one  key,  and  the 
other  is  given  to  a  creditor,  selected  by 
the  commissioner.  Every  week,  tiid 
oommiasioner  is  fUmisbed  with  the  cash 
account  of  the  trustees,  and  may,  upon 
their  su^^gestion  and  that  of  the  creditors, 
if  he  thinks  it  advisable,  put  the  money 
aJready  i^eceived  at  mterest  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  trustees  to  call  in  the  debts  of 
the  oankrupt,  and  to  have  any  mortgages 
made  to  him  recorded,  if  he  has  not  had 
it  done  himself;  likewise  to  summon, 
without  delay,  all  the  creditors,  by  letter 
w  the  pubhc  papers,  to  appear  before 
them  vrithin  40  days,  personally  or  by  at- 
torney, to  prove  their  claims,  present  their 
vouchers,  or  depost  them  with  the  tribu- 
nal of  commerce.  The  examination  of 
claims*  is  made  within  14  days  after  the 
expiration  of  the  40  dajrs«and  eveiy  cred- 
itor, whose  claims  have  been  alkywed,  is 
at  liberty  to  be  present  at  the  discussion 
of  others'  claims,  and  offer  objections. 
After  the  claims  have  been  discussed, 
each  creditor  must  driver,  within  eight 
daysj  an  affidavit  to  the  commismoncr, 
that  his  demands  are  true.  Whether  a 
process  shaU  be  allowed,  to  establish  the 
contested  claims,  rests  on  the  decision  of 
the  tribunal  of  commerce.  After  the  ex- 
pimtioil  of  the  time  fixed  for  allowing 
elatms,  it  is  the  dur^  of  the  trustees  to 
lake  note  of  the  creditors  who  do  not  ap- 
pear; the  commissioner  fives  inftmnation 
of  them  to  the  tribnnd  of  commerces 
which  now  an^ptis  an  additional  period 
for  their  appearance,  which,  in  respect  to 
JnhaWtants  of  tiie  kingdom,  is  regulated 
by  Che  distance  of  their  residence,  one 
day  boDf  aDowed  for  every  three  mfrith 
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m0brt$ftboailBi'Enf^udinaim»  Incases 
of  foreign  cred&ors,  Moger  delays  are  al- 
lowed. After  the  expiration  of  this  peri-' 
od,  thoae  who  do  not  ^lear  are  exclude 
ed  from  a  future  dividena.  Withm  three 
dara  after  the  period  aaaiffDed  ft>r  making 
affidacFit,  the  creditors  hAo&b  claims  are 
allowed,  are  convened,  and  the  state  of 
the  bankrupt's  property  is  laid  before 
them  in  the  presence  of  the  commisooner 
and  the  banknipt  This  is  the  time  for 
the  accord,  which  may  take  place  if  ac- 
ceded to  by  the  minority  of  the  creditors, 
the  sum  of  whose  claims  constitutes  at 
least  three  fourths  of  the  amount  of  debts 
to  be  liquidated.  Creditors  who  hold  col* 
lateral  security  far  their  debts  have  no 
voice  in  the  decision.  In  case  of  yire- 
sumption  of  fraud,  from  an  examination 
of  the  bankrupt's  books  and  papers,  no 
accord  is  valid.  If  an  accord  is  made,  it 
must  be  signed  during  this  sitting.  Who- 
ever is  against  it,  is  allowed  a  sptice  of 
eight  days  to  exhibit  his  objections.  The 
accord,  when  legally  ratified,  restmes  the 
bankrupt  to  his  fonner  situation.  If  no 
accord  IS  efiected,  the  assembled  creditors 
have  to  appoint  definitive  trustees  (stfodki 
d^/mUtfs),  and  a  cashier  to  receive  the 
moneys  ariang  horn  the  income  or  sale 
of  the  bankrupt's  property.  The  duties 
of  these  definitive  trustees  are  the  same 
with  those  of  the  provisional  trustees  and 
the  agents  whom  they  succeeded ;  and  the 
provisional  trustees  account  and  transfer 
the  a^irs  over  to  the  definitive,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  agents  had  done  to 
them.  Monthly  reports  are  made  to  the 
commissioner,  who  now  has  to  fix  the 
dividends.  Prior  to  the  final  division,  the 
creditors  are  convened,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  commissioner,  and  the 
final  account  is  submitted  by  the  trustees. 
The  cimimissioner,  on  the  suggestion  of 
the  syndics,  assigns  to  the  bankrupt's 
fiunily  their  apparel  and  household  ftirni- 
ture.  Wives^  married  with  a  stipulation 
for  separate  property,  or  for  community 
of  goods  accompttnied  with  a  separate  in- 
terest in  immovable  property,  retain  the 
estate  to  which  they  are  tnus  entitled,  and 
also  such  as  may  have  accrued  to  ihem 
by  succession  or  donation.  They  are 
also  entitled  to  retain  personal  prc^perty 
acquired  by  them,  if  it  is  the  proceeds  ca 
such  estate,  and  the  ri^  to  employ  such 
estate  has  been  secured  to  them  at  the 
time  when  it  came  into  their  possession. 
Except  in  such  cases,  the  presumption  of 
law  is,  that  property  acquired  by  the  wifo 
has  been  paid  for  finom  the  estate  of  the 
husband,  and  it  is  to  be  considered  as 


bekMuing  to  him,  unless  she  can  Bubfltm- 
date  her  claim  to  it  She  has  a  right, 
however,  to  articles  of  dress  and  fiinrieure 
proved  to  bdoag  to  her  by  the  marriage 
contract,  or  to  nave  fidlen  to  her  by  inher- 
itance. Goods  bM  to  the  bankrupt  may 
be  reclaimed  by  the  vender,  if  they  are 
stiD  in  trantkuy  and  not  yet  delivered  at 
the  store-house  of  the  bankrupt,  and  have 
not  been  sold  by  him  on  authority  of  the 
biU  of  lading,  or  other  sufficient  authority. 
But  aD  the  twLnkrupt^  advances  for  fre^gfat, 
charges,  &c.,  on  account  of  the  goods, 
must  fiiBt  be  refiinded.  And  so  the  price, 
for  which  the  goods  con^gned  to  the 
bankrupt  for  sale,  on  account  and  risk  of 
the  consignor,  have  been  sold  by  him  to 
third  persons,  may  be  claimed  by  tbecoo- 
sigDor,  if  it  has  not  been  paid  to  the  bank- 
rupt»  or  passed  into  the  accounts  between 
him  and  the  consignor.  The  simple 
bankrupt  (&at  is,  he  who  is  convicted  of 
mere  negligence)  is  liable  to  imprison- 
ment for  a  time  not  less  than  one  month, 
nor  more  than  two  years.  The  fimudn- 
lent  bankrupt  is  condemned  to  hard  labor 
(iramtux  fmth)  fi>r  a  definite  timed — ^B^ 
the  EngDsh  statute  of  6  Cieo.  IV,  if  b 
made  an  act  of  bankruptcy  for  a  debtor  to 
depart  the  realm,  renmm  abrcMui,  leare 
his  house,  shut  himself  up  in  his  house, 
suifor  himself  to  be  anrested  for  a  debt  not 
due,  yield  himself  up  to  be  put  in  prison, 
suffer  himself  to  be  outlawed,  procure 
liimself  to  be  arrested,  or  his  goods  to  be 
attached,  or  make  transfers  of  his  lands 
or  ^oods,  tm^tntent  to  d(^/hiu<f  i^  cftiriitors; 
So  it  is  an  act  of  bankruptcy  in  a  debtor, 
on  commitment  for  debt,  to  lie  in  prison 
90  days,  or  escape  finom  prison.  A  man 
may  become  a  bankrupt,  also,  by  dedar- 
inff  himself  such  at  the  banknipt  officei 
Wnere  the  ddi)tor  does  not  so  decWe  him- 
self bankrupt,  proceedings  are  commenced 
r*  ist  him  as  such,  on  petiticm  to  the 
cellor,  by  goa  creditor  to  the  amount 
of  £100,  or  two  or  more  to  the  amount  of 
£150.  And  in  case  the  petiticmers  do  not 
estabfish  the  bankruptcy,  they  are  liable 
for  the  costs  of  the  fMrooeedings,  and  dam- 
ages to  the  party  petitioned  agiunst  The 
act  extends  to  aliens,  denizens  and  women. 
On  a  petition  being  made,  the  lord  chan- 
cellor appoints  commissioners,  to  take 
charge  or  the  bodv,  lands  and  eflfects  of 
the^artypetitkmedagamM.  Theseoom- 
misBioaerB  proceed  to  take  testimony  that 
the  pelitionefs  are  creditors,  that  the  debt- 
or is  a  merchant  or  trsder  within  the 
meaning  of  the  statute,  and  that  he  has 
committed  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  lliese 
foctB  being  estaUiihed,  they  adjudge  that 
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he  is  a  babkrapc,  and  give  notice  thereof 
in  the  London  Gazette.  The  comniis- 
8i<kien  are  invested  with  ample  powers 
for  getting  posBesnon  of  the  banknipt% 
person  and  elTeeta.  They  assign  all  his 
property,  real  and  personal,  to  aasigneee 
apiMointed  by  themselves,  and  these  as- 
siniees  subsequently  as^gn  it  over  to 
other  assignees,  flf^pointed  at  the  second 
meeting  of  the  creditors,  in  case  of  sudi 
other  assiffnees  bemg  so  appointed,  and 
approved  -by  the  conmussioners.  Cred- 
itors, whose  debts  are  not  due,  are  allow- 
ed to  prove  them,  discounting  interest. 
Sujfeties  and  bail  for  the  bankrupt,  when 
they  pay  the  whole  debt  for  which  they 
are  bound,  may  represent  tfa^  claims  un- 
der the  commission,  and  receive  the  divi- 
dends that  would  otherwise  have  been 
assigned  to  the  paiiy  to  whom  they  pay 
the  debt,  even  if  it  is  not  paid  until  aAer 
the  commission  issues.  Persons  holding 
policies,  of  insurance  signed  by  the  bank- 
rupt, may  also  present  their  claims,'  and 
if  the  contingency,  whereby  they  would 
be  entitled  to  a  loss,  happens  before  the 
commission  is  ckieed,  their  claims  will  be 
allowed.  An  annui^  creditor  is  also  ad-. 
mitted  to  prove ;  likewise  sureties  on  an 
annuinr  bond,  and  any  creditor  v^ose 
debt  depends  on  a  contingency,  if  the 
contingency  take  efiect  pen&ig  the  com- 
mbsion.  The  conveyance  mtkSe  to  the  as- 
stonees  will  transfer  to  them,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  creditors,  all  goods  of  any  other 
perB<m  in  the  possession  of  the  bankrupt  at 
the  time  of  the  ftlhire,  and,  by  permission 
of  the  owner,  reputed  to  belong  to  the 
bankrupt  Convejrances  and  transfers 
made  l^  the  bankrupt  after  he  shall  have 
been  insolvent,  except  upon  consideration 
of  marriage,  or  othcor  good  consideration, 
are  y<Hd,  and  the  property  so  transferred 
is  disposed  of  by  the  assignees  for  the 
beoent  of  the  creditors.  The  assignees 
may,  at  their  election,  assume  any  sub- 
sistfl^  lease  held  by  the  bankrupt,  or  any 
acreement  by  him  to  purchase  lands. 
Tne  bankruptcy  difvohres  articles  of  ap- 
prenticeship entered  into  with  the  bank- 
rapt,  and  if  he  has  received  any  ap^ 
prentice's  fee,  on  account  of  taking  an 
apprentice,  a  part  or  the  whole  of  it  is 
returned  l^  the  commiamoners.  The  asr 
sigaeee  may  execute  any  powers  vested 
in  the  bankruptt  which  he  might  have 
executed  for  his  own  benefit  If  the 
bankrupt  was  trustee  of  property,  the 
chancellor  appoints  others  m  his  stead. 
Conveyances  by,  and  contracts  and  trans- 
aetions  by  and  with,  the  bankrupt,  h<ma 
Jkkj  and  exeeutiona  levied  more  tlian  two 
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months  before  the  issuing  of  the  coamus- 
sion,  though  after  the  act  of  bankruptcy, 
are  valid  if  the  other  party  had  no  notice 
of  the  previous  act  of  bankruptcy.  Pay- 
ments made  at  any  time  before  the  bank- 
ruptcy are  also  valid.  The  creditors  ap- 
pomt  a  receiver  of  the  money,  the  proceeds 
of  the  bankrupt*::  property.  The  money 
must  be  ^  jsted  in  exchequer  bills  on  in- 
terest, if  so  directed  by  the  commission- 
ers. The  first  dividend  is  made  at  the 
end  of  18,  and  the  final  one  at  the  end  of 
18  montln.  In  case  the  bankrupt  does 
not  surrender  himself  witfam  42  days  after 
notice,^  or  ampear,  as  required,  from  time 
to  time,  to  be  examined  on  oath  before 
the  commissioners,  or  does  not  discover 
all  his  property,  or  deliver  up  all  his 
book^  and  papers  relating  thereto,  or  con- 
ceals and  embezzles  property  to  the  value 
of  £10,  or  papers  relating  thereto,  he  is 
deemed  guilj^  of  felony,  and  liable  to  be 
transported  for  life,  or  for  a  term  not  less 
than  seven  years.  During  his  examina- 
tion, an  allowance  is  -made  to  him  for  the 
support  of  his  femily.  The  bankrupt  is 
absolutely  dischar^u  from  all  his  debts 
and  liabilities  subsisting  at  the  time  of  his 
becoming  bankrupt,  in  case  of  his  obtain- 
ing, and  the  lord  chancellor's  allowing,  a 
certificate  of  four  fifths  in  number  and 
vdkie  of  creditors  to  the  amount  of  £20 
eaohy  or,  after  six  months  fi^m  the  time 
of  his  last  examination,  of  three  fifths  in 
nunfdter  and  value  of  such  creditors,  or 
nine  tenths  in  nwnifer,  that  lie  has  duly 
surrendered,  and  in  all  tilings  conformed 
to  the  requisitions  of  the  act  .\11  con- 
tracts to  incluce  crsdhors  to  sign  the  cer- 
tificate are  void.  But,  if  it-  be  a  second 
case  of  the  debtor's  bankruptcy,  his  cer- 
tificate will  not  exempt  his  foture  prop- 
erty and  earnings,  €rom  liabiUty  to  his 
creditors,  luiless  the  dividends  amount  to 
15#.  in  the  pound.  A  bankrupt  who  ob- 
tains his  certificate,  if  the  dividends 
amount  to  10^  in  the  pound,  is  allowed  5 
per  cent  on  the  amount,  not  exceeding 
£400;  and  if  the  dividends  amount  to 
129.  6d  in  the  pound,  he  is  allowed  7^  per 
cent,  not  exceeding  £500;  and  if  the 
dividends  amount  to  15s«  in  the  pound, 
he  is  allowed  10  per  cent,  not  exceeding 
£600:  but  if  they  aie  less  than  lOt.  hi 
the  pound,  he  is  only  allowed  such  sum 
as  the  assignees  and  commissioners  mav 
thhik  fit,  not  over  3  per  cent,  nor  exceed- 
ing £300.  But  the  bankrupt  is  not  enti^ 
tied  te  a  certificate,  if  he  has  lost,  in 
ffamblmg,  within  12  months,  £200^  or  £20 
m  any  one  day  in  that  time ;  or  if  he  has  lost 
£iMXi  in  stockjobbiDg^  or  has  eaosed  felse 
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flBOkf  in  bis  books,  akid  mutikted  or  ftl- 
sified  p&pen  to  defrand  Ips  crediton,  or 
ooimived  at  any  peraon^s  proving  a  ^sti* 
tious  debt  under  the  commisBion.    If  the 
bankrupt  or  his  friends  propose  a  compo- 
sition which  is  accepted  fy  nine  tenths 
of  his  creditors  in  number  and  value,  the 
commission  ^f  bankruptcy  will  be  super- 
seded.'— In   Holland,  there  has  existed, 
since  1643,  in  Amsterdam  and  other  c<nn- 
merdal  cities,  a  court  (Earner  van  duo- 
Uuk  Boedds)f   consisting  '  of  an    equal 
number  of  lawyers  and  merehants,  who 
assemble  twice  a  wedc,  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  bankruptcies  that  may  occur. 
When  a  person  becomes  insolvent,  this 
court  iq^ints  two  conunisnoners  (a  mer- 
chant and  a  lawyer),  to  take  charge  of  his 
aftirs,  who,  witb  a  secretary,  immediate- 
ly repair  to  the  bankrupts,  seal  up  and 
make  an  inventory  of  his  proper^,  take 
possession  of  his  bo<As^  &C.    The  follaw- 
ing  day,  they  assemUe  the  creditors  living 
inthe  place,andmake  arq>ort ;  atthe  same 
time  assigning  certam  days  fyr  the  future 
meetings  of  ]£e  creditors.    Two  or  three 
creditors  are  now  appointed  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  property  of  the  bankrupt 
and  admmister  it,  and  atiend  to  the  sub- 
stantiation of  clauns.    From  this  time  the 
bankrupt  has  a  month  to  propose  an  ac- 
cord to  his  creditors,  which  the  commis- 
sioners  make  knovm  to  creditors,  abroad 
and  at  home,  by  public  advertisements. 
If  a  creditor  hajs  any  objections  to  it,  he 
must  Urge  them  strenuously.    To  have 
any  respect  paid  them,   they  must  be 
made   by  a  principal  creditor,   whose 
claims  amount  to  one  fifth  or  one  sixth, 
or  by  two  or  more,  whose  joint  claims 
amount  to  one  twenty-fifth.    Ifnoacconi 
IS  effected,  the  bankrupt  is  declared  insol- 
vent b^  the  commiflstoners,  his  property 
is  put  m  trust,  and  the  former  sequesd^- 
tors  are  chanced  into  trustees,  who,  vtith 
the  aid  of  a  bookrkeeper,  proceed  to  the 
examination  of  claims.    The  insolvency 
is  now  reckoned  fiom  the  sequestration, 
and  all  transits,  &c.,  made  m  the  Ibur 
weeks  previous,  are  regarded  as  null  and 
void.    These  trustees  now  ascertain  the 
amount  of  property  and  debts,  and  make 
a  dividend,  though  the  last  dividend  must 
be  made  18  months  after  the  assignment 
The  allowanoe  made  the  bankrupt  is  firom 
3  to  10  per  cent,  in  proportion  to  the 
dividend ;  but  it  can  never  exceed  10,OdO 
florins.    If  the  bankrupt  is  not   found 
charaeable  vnth  finud,  he  may  obtain  a 
oer^cate,  vdiich  must  be  signed  by  the 
ttweea,  and  the  creditors,  at  least  one 
half  m  number  and  five  eighths  in  valOe, 


or  five  eighths  in  number  and  one  half  ia 
vahie,  and  v/bich  not  only  resmw  him  ta 
his  former  standing,  but  seesones  him  fiom 
all  subsequent  demands  of  former  cied- 
iters.^— t)eDBiark,  also,  has  a  distinct  ODart 
of  distribution  {iSkf^lerd},  which  appoinfs 
trustees,  who  divide  the  estate  of  the 
bankrupt  amonff  the  cioditen^  under  the 
approballon  of  ue  eourt    No  creditor  cao 
be  appointed  a  trustee^*— In  Sweden,  the 
debtor,  fiom  the  time  of  giving  noiioe 
of  his  insolven^,  must  keep  his  bouse. 
The  creditors  of'^the  plaoe  and'  neighbor- 
hood ai^  forthwith  called  together;  die 
bankrupt  makes  oadi  of  his  pioperty ;  and 
the  estate  is  given,  in  provsvonal  trust,  to 
twoormoremen.  AUtnecreditoivareDow 
publicW  invited  to  prove  dieir  demands  at 
theend,of8ixmontiis.  Tbeoeditonmnst 
appear,  befi>re  12  o'clock,  on  the  fixed 
&f;  their  infbrmadon  isread,an4»  i^poa^ 
sible,on  thesame  da^,  oath  is  made  or  the 
justice  of  their  claims.     Two  tnistees, 
chosen  by  the  creditoni,  now  take'chaige 
of  the  estate.    Three  weeks  aft«r  the  first 
meeting  of  the  creditors,  a  second  takes 
[dace,  and,  14  days  afterwards,  they  are 
again  assembled,  and  receive  a  dividend. 
-^All  these  laws  are  more  judidous  than 
the  common  German  law  on  the  sazne 
subject,  vdiich  is,  indeed,  in  oommerctal 
cities,  fifequently  superseded  by  spe^al 
law.    The  delays  uid  eipensns  of  the 
German  bankrupt  system  are  caxfied  to  a 
great  extent,  and  oven  the  moat  eqidtahle 
judge  is  often  unable  to  prevent  firaud  and 
abuse.    The  tedious  public  citations ;  Ae 
various  processes  of  liquidation ;  the  ad- 
missionf ^ legal  measures^ involviii|[  delay; 
the  fiiequfnt  disputes  respecting  ngfat  of 
priority ;— all  these  have  tne  efl»ct  of  in- 
q;>iring  merchants,  fi>reigners  eq>ecid9y, 
with  a  dislike,  of  the  system,  and  indodng 
them,  if  posidble,  to  come  to  a  vohmtuy 
composition.   More  than  half  tiie  estate  or 
the  bankrupt  is  ofien  exhausted  by  the 
costs,  or  by  the  unavoidable  delay  of  te 
conversion  into  money,  and  there  are  in- 
stances of  100  years  having  elapsed  befixe 
a  final  setdement    The  punishment  of 
negligent  and   firaudulent   bankrupts   is 
usua%  confinement  in  prison   or  the 
vTorkbouse. 

Baneeuptct,  NATioifjiL.  (See  Mh 
Himal  Bankn^fUy. 

Bakks,  sir  Josef^  baronet,  bcxn  in 
Llncohishire,  1743,  a  natunUist^  spraqg 
flom  a  ftunily  of  Swedish  origin,  which 
had  settled  in  England  a  century  belbfe, 
and  fixmi  which  the  attorney  and  tiagie 
po^  John  Banks  was  also  descended. 
He  studied  at  Eton  and  Oxfiud  tiU  17eL 
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He  then  visited  HudMrn*^  b^,  fi>r  ^  pur- 
poee  of  xnaking  researcheB  in  natural  nis- 
toTVy  andy  together  with  his  fiiend  doctor 
SiJander,  accompanied  Cook  on  his  voy- 
age of  diacoveij.  In  an  expedition  into 
the  interior  of  the  desolate  Terra  del 
Fuego,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
countiy,  the  two  naturalists  narrowly 
escaped  perishing  with  cokL  B.  intro- 
duced the  bread-tree  into  the  American 
islands,  and  he  wrote  the  botanical  obser- 
vations in  the  account  of  Cook^s  voyages. 
In  1771,  the  university  of  Oxford  confer- 
red on  him  the  decree  of  doctor  of  laws. 
In  1772,  be  visited  Iceland,  in  mrder  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  itsnaturalproduc- 
tlons.  After  the  resignation  of  sur  John 
Pringle,in  1778,  B.  waschosen  president  of 
the  royal  sociel^ ;  but,  in  1784,  he  was  vi- 
olently assailed  by  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished members,  on  account  of  his 
behavior  towards  doctor  Hutton,  and  his 
disreg^  to  the  mathemadcal  part  of  the 
societv.  In  1781,  he  was  made  a  baronet 
The  French  chose  him  a  member  of  the 
national  insdtute,  in  1801,  because  to  his 
intercession  they  owed  the  recovery  of 
the  papen  of  La  Pevrouse,  relating  to  his 
voyage,  which  had  mllen  into  the  hands 
of  the  EInglish.  His  library,  and  his  col- 
lections in  natural  history,  are  unequal- 
led. Besides  some  essays,  periodical  pub- 
lications, and  some  contnoutions  to  the 
transactions  of  learned  societies,  he  wrote 
nothing  but  a  Short  Account  of  the 
Causes  of  the  Blight,  the  Mildew,  and  the 
Rust  in  Com,  1805.  He  died  June  19, 
1830.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  ftrown,  his 
librarian,  his  collections  wUl  be  added  to 
tl^  British  museum. 

Banks,  Thomas,  an  l^glish  sculptor, 
was  bom  in  1735.  He  stucQed  sculpture, 
with  great  success,  in  the  royal  acaaemy, 
and  was  elected  to  be  sent,  as  one  of  its 
students,  to  Italy.  Here  he  executed 
several  excdlent  (neces,  particulariy  a 
-ioMO  reiiem  repraeiitini^  Caractacus 
brought  prisoner  to  Rome,  m  the  posses- 
sien  of  tne  duke  of  Buckingham ;  and  a 
Cupid  catching  a  butterfly,  which  was  af- 
terwards purchased  by  the  empress  Cath- 
arine. From  Italy  he  repaired  to  Russia, 
where  he  staid  (or  two  years  vnthout 
meeting  with  any  adequate  encourage- 
ment, when  he  returned  to  his  own  coun- 
try. Among  other  works  executed  by 
lum,  was  a  colossal  statue,  exhibiting 
Acbolks  mouminjK  the  loss  of  Briseis, 
now  in  the  hall  of  the  British  institution. 
He  is  also  the  sculptor  of  the  admired 
monument  of  sir  Byre  Coole  in  Westmin- 
ster abbey.    Mn  Banks  was  elected  a 


member  of  the  royal  academy  not  lone 
after  his  return  from  Ruaeda,  and  finishea 
a  life  of  arduous  exertion  in  Feb.,  1805. 

Bann.    (See  Ban,) 

Banusc;  an  island  in  the  Engliflli 
channel,  near  the  coast  of  France.  Lon* 
4^5^  W.;lat48°95'N. 

BAifNER ;  a  word  found  in  all  the  mod- 
em languages  of  western  Europe^  the 
origin  of  which,  however,  is  given  in 
many  very  different  wvys.  It  sicnifieB 
the  colors,  or  standard.  Among  me  an- 
cient Germans,  if  a  knight  was  able  to 
lead  10  hehnsts,  L  e.  lO  other  knights, 
agamst  the  ene^oy,  the  duke  (herzog)  cave 
bun  a'banner,  and  he  was  called  a  Den- 
neret  {batmarharr\  In  some  republics, 
banneret  or  standard-bearer  was  die  title 
of  one  of  tiie  highest  officers,  as  the  gon- 
falonien  of  Florence  and  other  Italian  re- 
publics, and  the  hatmerherr  in  "die  Swiss 
republics.  Banneret,  in  Eki^land,  veas  a 
kmght  made  in  the  field,  vnth  the  cere- 
mony of  cutting  off  the  point  of  his  stan- 
dard, and  makmg  it  a  banner— a  custom 
which  has  }cng  mace  ceased.  Several 
banners  are  ftimous  in  history,  as  the 
Dankh^  banner,  taken  firom  the  Danes  by 
Alft^  the  Great,  the  cr^hmme  (q.v.]^ 
&^,  Catholic  churches  generally  nave 
ti^eir  banners. 

Baith ocKBURN ;  a  village  of  Scotland, 
in  Stirlingshire,  seated  on  the  Bannock, 
nunous  for  the  dedsive  battle  fbiidit  near 
It  between  king  Robert  Bmce  of  Scotland 
and  Edvrard  if  of  England,  1314  A.  C,  in 
which  the  English  were  defbated. 

RiiTQUETTE,  in  fortification ;  the  eleva- 
tion of  earth  behind  a  panqiet,  on  which 
the  garrison  of  a  fintiess  mey  stand,  on 
the  fq)proach  of  an  oiem  v,  m  order  to 
fire  upon  them.  The  height  of  the  para- 
pet aoove  the  banquette  (the  hei^  of 
defence),  is  usually  about  fi>ur  ^t  sax 
inches;  the  breadth  of  the  banquette, 
when  it  is  occupied  by  one  rank,  two  and 
a  half  to  three  feet;  when  it  is  occupied 
by  two  ranks,  four  to  six  feet  It  is  fi«- 
quentfy  made  double,  that  is,  a  second  is 
made  still  lower. 

Ban^uo,  or  BaHcho  ;  thane  of  Locha- 
ber,  the  grand&ther  of  Wahen  the  first 
lord  high  steward  of  ScotlancL  and  the 
progenitor  of  the  rc^yal  house  of  Stewart 
He  sained  several  ^^eat  victcnies  over  the 
Highlanders  and  Danes,  in  the  reign  of 
Donald  VII,  but  tami^ed  his  glory  by 
joming  Macbeth  in  the  conspira^  against 
that  monarch.  He  vras  murosred  by 
Macbeth,  about  1046. 

Bans  oFMATaufoirristhegiviiMfpubUc 
notice,  or  making  proclamation,  of  amat- 
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nmonial  contract,  and  the  intended  oel^ 
bnitioil  of  the  marriage  of  the  parties  in 
pursuance  of  such  contract,  to  the  end 
that  persons  objectmg,  either  on  accoutit 
of  kmdred,  precontract,  or  for  odier  inst 
cause,  may  have  opportunity  to  declare 
such  objections  before  the  marriage  is 
solemnized.  The  notice  is  given  either 
by  proclamation,  viva  voce^  by  a  minister 
or  some  public  officer  thereto  authorized, 
in  some  religious  or  other  public  assem« 
bly,  or  by  posting  up  written  notice  in 
some  pubHc  place. 

Baobab,  or  Bahobab  ;  a  tree  (acfetn- 
9oma  digUatajWjld.y  It  is  the  lar^t  pro- 
duction of  the  whole  vegeti^le  kmgdom. 
The  trunk  is  not  above  12  feet  high,  but 
it  is  from  60  to  85  feet  round  *,  the  weight 
of  the  lower  branches  bends  them  to  the 
ground,  so  that  they  form  a  hemispheri- 
cal mass  of  verdure  about  120,  sometimes 
150,  feet  in  diameter.  The  flowers  are  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  tree,  and 
n>llowed  by  a  fruit,  about  10  inches  long. 
When  dry^  the  pulp,  by  which  the  seeds 
are  surrounded,  is  tK>wdered,  and  brought 
t6  Europe  finom  the  Levant,,  under  the 
name  ott^rra  sigilkUa  lemnia ;  the  seeds 
are  called  gouL 

Baour-Lobmian,  Louis  Pierre  Marie 
Franf^ois,  bom,  in  1771,  in  Toulouse,  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  French  acade- 
my, during  tlie"  hundred  days,"  in  Bou^ 
fler's  place,  and  this  appomtment  was 
confirmed  after  the  second  restoration  of 
the  kinff.  His  reputation  as  a  poet  com- 
menced with  his  translation  of  Tasso^ 
'  Jerusalem  Delivered*  ^till  earlier,  hb 
quarrels  with  the  poet  Lebrun  excited 
curiosity.  Several  epigrams,  which  were 
exchanged  between  them,  have  been  pre- 
served.   Baoursaid — 

Lebnin  de  gloire  so  nomrit, 
Aussi  voyez  comme  il  mai^t. 

Lebrun  replied,  pre^y  severely — 

SoUisc  entretieut  I'embonpoint, 
Aussi  Baour  iie  maigrit  point 

He  wrote,  witib  Edenne,  in  order  to  excite 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  French,  the  opera 
Oryiammty  in  Feb.,  1814,  which  was  very 
humorously  ])arodied  by  Rehfues  iDie  On- 
Jiammey  Leipeic^.  Tn  1824,  he  published  a 
translation  of  Dafite's  Divina  Conmedia. 
He  has  since  lived  in  the  country,  and  first 
broke  a  lonff  silence  by  a  poem  on  the  coro- 
natiop  of  Charles  X,  ror  which  he  received 
a  jewel  and  a  letter  of  npbili^. 

Baphomet.  Joseph  von  Hanuner,  the 
renowned  Orientalist  in  Vienna,  has  dis- 
cussed this  subject  in  his  essay  (in  the 
Fundgrubm  dcs  Orients,  6  vols.  1  numb.) 


JlfyderwmBt^^hamdiirevdiium^teuFiit^' 
tree  ^BLitia  Templi,  qua  GnasHd  dquidem 
Ophiam,  ApoBkuiatj  Idolodulia  H  mpuri- 
ioHs  convkHyper  ma  eerttm  Momtmemia 
(Discoveiy  of  the  Mystery  of  BiqphDiiiet, 
by  which  the  Knights  Templars,  like  the 
Gnostics  and  Ophites,  are  convicted  of 
'Apostasy,  of  Idokby  ai^  ofmoral  iBopa- 
ri^,  by  their  own  Monuments).  At  the 
some  time  appeared  a  work  of  his,  in 
which  he  endeavored  to  ^ow  the  con- 
nexion of  :^e  Templars  widi  tiie  Aasaa- 
sins.  He  intended  to  prove,  by  thisi,  thet 
the  order  had  been  justly  cond^nned  and 
abolished,  and  that  its  conruption  had  not 
originated  fit)m  intercourse  vnxh  the  8ar- 
,acens,  nor  crept  in  as  a  particukr  doctrine 
and  corruption  of  single  chiupters,  but  was 
common  to  the  whole  order,  and  pro- 
ceeded fi'om  the  statutes  of  their  institii- 
tion.  At  the  same  time,  von  Hanuner 
extends  his  investigations  to  the  origin  of 
the  Freemasons,  and  to  the  pretended  sin»- 
ilarity  of  their  symbols  wim  those  of  the 
Templars  .and  Ophites.  His  chief  sub- 
ject 18  the  images  which  are  called  B4jpk- 
omet.  They  are  to  be  found  in  several 
museums  and  collections  of  antiqiuties, 
as  in  Weimar  (see  the  drawizigs  in  the 
CurumiMen,  2d  vol.),  and  in  the  impeml 
cabinet  in  Vienna.  These  little  images 
are  of  stone,  partly  hermaphrodites,  hav- 
ing, generally,  two  hea^  or  fwo  fiioesi, 
with  a  beard,  but,  in  other  respects,  fe- 
hiale  figures,  most  of  them  aceomnnnied 
by  serpents,  the  sun  and  moon,  and  other 
Strang  emblems,  and  bearingmany  iih 
scriptions,  mostly  in  Arabic.  The  antfaor 
explains  24  of  them,  partly  by  means  of 
.  drawings,  and  takes  them  for  idols  of  tiie 
Templars.  Th^  inscriptions  be  reduces 
almost  all  to  MeU^  Tins  MeU  is,  accord- 
ing to  him,  not  the  Mvtk  of  the  Qreeks, 
but  the  Sophia,  Achtmat  Pnmikoi  id"  the 
Ophites,  which  was  represented  hidf  wsd, 
half  woman,  as  the  ^mbol  of  vrisdoni^ 
unnatural  voluptuousness  and  the  pmd- 
ple  of  sensuality.  As  eveiy  thing  wfakJi 
m  rejtoited  of  this  Metis  of  the  Gnostic 
Oplutes,  and  all  that  is  known  of  the 
worship  of  images,  and  of  the  heads  of 
Baphomet  in  the  chapters,  from  the  accu- 
sations and  statements  on  the  trial  of  the 
Templars,  agrees  ivith  the  figure  and  the 
inscriptions  of  these  idols,  the  true  aigin- 
fication  of  them  cannot  be  doubted^  He 
asserts  that  those  «mall  figures  are  audi 
as  the  Templars,  acc(Mding  to  the  state- 
ment of  a  wimess,  carried  with  them  in 
their  coffers.  Bcahemet  signifies  Bm^ 
yiifTtoif  baptism  (^Metis^  hapHsm  ojr^ire,  or 
the  Gnostic  bn^ittism,  an  eiUf^dmrng  ^ 
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Ae  mmdf  which,  however,  was  mterpret- 
ed  by  the  Ophites,  in  an  obscene  sense, 
asju$kiv  union.  This  baptism  wee  iier- 
fonnedoy  cabs  or  chalices,  accompanied 
by  the  symbols  of  feneration  and  of  the 
mvsticai  meal  of  the  Gnostics,  three  of 
which  are  in  the. cabinet  of  antiquities  at 
Vienna,  and  are  represented  in  the  trea- 
tise. These  vessels  are  said  to  have  been 
fixed  at  the  feet  of  certain  images,  and  to 
have  been  filled  vnth  fire,  by  which  the 
initiation  in  their  shamefiil  mysteries  was 
completed  in  the  secret  Chiq[>ter8  of  the 
Templars.  The  image  of  Baphomet  was 
girded  with  serpents,  as  a  symbol  of  un- 
natural nns.  In  several  is  to  beseen  also 
the  T,  the  truncated  cross,  the  character 
of  Baphomet,  whidi,  being  put  as  a  part 
fi>r  the  whole,  was  used  to  signify  the 
instrument  of  life,  the  creating  wisdom, 
tiie  key  of  life ;  and  was  also  called,  l^ 
tiie  Ophites,  the  free  qf  lifcj  and  the  k^ 
qf  the  Gnana.  On  some  images,  Uie 
serpent  is  also  to  be  seen,  entwined 
round  this  cross.  Finally,  the  images  of 
Baphomet  exhibit  also  the  sun  and  moon, 
which,  in  the  mysteries  of  the  ancients, 
were  of  different  signification.  Von  Ham- 
mer refen  all  the  signs  and  images,  which 
are  said  to  be^  found  on  the  building  and 
coins  of  the  Templars,  to  that  inramous 
mystery.  Such  bold  speculations,  in  a  mat- 
ter so  much  investi^oed,  have  met  with 
great  opposition:  in  particular,  the  funda- 
mental assertion,  that  those  idols  and  cups 
came  fit>m  the  Templars,  has  been  consid- 
ered as  unfounded,  especially  as  the  images 
known  to  have  existed  among  tiie  Tem- 
plars  seem  rather  to  be  images  of  saints. 
Some  deny  that  the  word  MeU  is  to  be 
fb.und  upon  these  images  or  any  other 
relics  at  aU,  or  that  it  means  an  OpkUic 
JEofiy  and  assert,  that  the  Ophitic  sects  wer^ 
not  in  existence  in  the  Ilth  centuiy.-^ 
See  Raynouard,  the  defender  of  the 
Templars  (in  the  Journal  des  Savantt)^ 
and  de  Sacy.  Von  Nell,  also,  has  written 
Bapk(nnduche  Jktenttiicke  xu  dtm^dwrck 
'  du  Herm  wm  Haonmer  M^aUrium  Bcmkof 
fneiii  revdatmn  tncder  migengte^n.  Pro- 
^^^9se  gegen  die  Tempdhtrren^  xwr  Ekren- 
rettmig  de$  ClirinHxehen  Ordem  (Vienna, 
1819).  In  reply^  von  Hammer,  in  No.  50 
of  the  Archives  of  Geogr.,  History,  Poli- 
tics and  Tactics,  1819,  pointed  out^  in  the 
engravings  of  Nell,  not  less  than  eight 
places  containing  misrepresentations.  In 
a  more  recent  treatise  of  Nell— Elss^  on 
a  cosmologjcal  Interpretation  of  the  PhcB- 
nician  Vvorship  of  the  Cabiri  (in  the 
above  work,  No.  69— 75)-^the  autnor  as- 
serts, that,  siter  a  ctose  examinationi  he 
47* 


tiiinks  die  aiysterious  monuments,  in  the 
imperial  cabinet  of  antiquities,  which  von 
Hammer  explained  as  symbols  of  the 
Temj^ars,  to  be  alchemico-theosophical 
symbols,  and  that  even  the  figure,  wlurish 
was  believed  to  be  a  Mete^  was  found 
among  the  alchemists.  We  may  observe, 
also,  that  Nicolai  considered  the  word 
Baphomet  as  a  sign  of  an  abstract  notion, 
as  a  pentagon  drawn  round  the  head  or 
the  imace;  but  that  von  Hammer  calls 
the  head  of  the  image,  and  the  image  it- 
self^ which  is  to  designate  the  baptism  of 

Baptism.  As  most  symbolical  cere- 
monies originate  fix>m  customs  or  events 
of  common  life,  which  are  afterwards 
chosen  to  represent  something  higher, 
baptism  originated  fix>m  the  bathinj^s 
and  ablutions  so  fipequenth  practised  m 
Asia,  and  whidb,  among  all  the  sects  of 
tiiat  part  of  the  wcnrld,  whether  heathens, 
Jews  or  Mohammedans,  have  obtained  a 
religious  charaoter.  Baptism  (that  is, 
dHjfvnK^  tmrnfrmnr,  from  the  Greek 
0mili^yfOB  usual  inth  the  Jews  even  be- 
fbre  dhrist,  and  evei^  converted  heathen 
was  not  on  W  circumcised,  but  ako  washed, 
as  a  symbol  of  his  entrance  into  the  new 
religion  purified  fiK>m  the  stains  of  his 
former  fife.  From  this  baptism  of  prose- 
lytes, however,  that  of  St  John  oifim, 
because  he  baptized  Jews,  also,  as  a  ujm- 
bol  of  the  necessity  of  perfect  purification 
fi!om  sin.  Jesus  himself  was  bq>tized  b^ 
John,  as  were  probacy  several  of  his 
aposdes,  who  had  been  the  d»ciples  of 
St  John.  Christ  himself  never  baptized, 
but  directed  his  disciples  to  administer 
this  rite  to  the  converts,  uong  the  fbUow- 
ing  words:  ** Go  y e,  tiierefbre,  imd  teach 
all  nations,  b^ptizins  them  in  tne  name 
of  the  Father,  and  <»  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost"  {J\/kM,  xxviiL  19).  Baptism, 
therefore,  became  a  religious  ceremony 
among  Christians,  and  is  considered  as  a 
sacrament  by  all  sects  which  acknowledge 
sacraments.  In  the  time  of  the  aposties, 
the  form  of  baptism  was  very  nmple. 
The  person  to  be  baptized  was  dij^ped  in 
a  river  or  vi^ssel,  vnth  the  words  which 
Christ  had  ^ordered,  and,  to  express  more 
fully  his  change  of  character,  generally 
adopted  a  new  name.  The  immersioii 
of  the  whole  body  was  omitted  only  in 
the  case  of  the  si<^  who  could  not  mva 
theirbeds.  In  this  case,  sprinkling  was 
substituted,  which  was  called  cKntc  hap* 
tUnu  The  Greek  church,  as  wdl  as  the 
solnsmatics  in  the  East,  retained  the  cus- 
tom of  immersing  the  whole  body ;  but 
the  Westesn  church  adopted,  in  4he  Idtii 
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centtiiy,  the  m<yle  ot  baptism  by  sprin- 
kling, which  has  been  oontinued  by  the 
Protestants,  the  Baptists  (q.  v.)  only  ex- 
cepted. The  introduction  of  mis  mode 
of  baptism  was  owing  to  the  great  incon- 
venienoe  which  arose  from  the  immersion 
of  the  whole  body  in  the  northern  climates 
of  Europe.  The  custom  of  sprinkling 
thrice,  in  the  administration  of  the  rite, 
spfead  with  the  difdinon  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity.  In  the  firet  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era,  when,  generally  speaking, 
adults  only  joined  the  new  sect,  the  con- 
verted (catechumens,  q.v.)  were  diligent- 
ly instructed ;  the  power  of  this  sacrament 
to  procure  perfect  remission  of  sins  was 
taught,  and,  while  some  converts  delayed 
theSr  baptism  from  a  feeling  of  Mnftilness 
not  yet  removed,  others  did  the  same 
from  the  wish  to  gratify  corrupt  desires  a 
little  longer,  and  to  have  theu*  sins  for- 

given  all  at  once.  But  the  doctrine  of 
t  Augustine,  that  the  unbaptized  were 
irrevocably  damned,  changea  this  delav 
into  haste,  and  made  the  baptism  of  chif- 
<hren  general.  <  The  death  of  a  martjrr, 
however,  who  perished  while  yet  a  cate- 
chumen, was  accounted  equalh"  effectual 
for  salvation  with  baptism.  This  was 
called  hapHsma  sanguinis  (baptism  of 
blood,  q.v.).  When,  in  the  5lh  century, 
Christianity  became  more  firmly  estab- 
lished, and  the  fbar  of  the  relapse  of 
Christain  proselytes  into  their  former 
fiiith,  which  had  so  oflen  occurred  m  the 
period  of  persecution,  dimuiished,  the 
baptisin  of  children  became  still  more 
general,  and  is  now  the  commcMi  custom 
of  Christians,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Baptists.  In  America,  however,  it  is  "not 
so  universolly  practised  as  m  Europe. 
The  abuse  of  this  rite  bv  the  Montanists, 
in  Africa,  who  baptized  even  the  deod, 
could  be  abolished  only  by  severe  punish- 
ments ;  but,  in  Roman  Cediofic  countries, 
the  prvetice  of  baptizing  church-bells  con- 
tmues  to  this  day — a  custom  which  first 
came  into  use  in  the  10th  century.  This  is 
done  from  the  belief  that  the  ringing  of 
such  beBs  durin  j^  a  thunder-storm  serves 
to  protect  the  neighborhood.  As  ba^jtism 
is  a  sacrament,  and  considered  by  the 
Catholics  so  very  efficacious,  the  Iu>man 
diureh  has  strictly  prohi^ted  the  re-bap- 
tism of  baptized  heretics,  on  their  conver- 
sion to  Catholicism.  Anti^trinitarians,only, 
are  to  be  baptized  again.  Protestants,  of 
course,  acknowledge  ^  validity  of  the 
baptism  of  other  Protestant  sects,  as  well 
as  of  that  of  the  Catholic  church.  The 
Bomon  end  Groek  Catholics  consecrate 
the  water  of  baptism,  but  Protestaats  do 


not.  The  exoitism  (q.  v.)  is  not  aboliabed 
in  all  Protestant  countries.  The  act  of 
1)aptism  is  accompanied  only  with  the 
formula,  that  the  person  is  baptized  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost ; 
but  this  act,  among  most  Christians,  is 
preceded  by  a  confession  of  fiiith,  made,  by 
the  sponsors,  in  the  name  of  the  pcnoo 
to  be  baptized,  if  a  child.  Even  m  the 
ancient  church,  every  person,  when  bap- 
tized, was  attended  by  a  Christian  friend 
of  the  same  sex,  i/^o  became  req>oDsible 
for  the  fruth  of  the  new  Christian,  and 
promised  to  take  care  of  his  q>iritual 
welfare.  The  form  still  remains,  though 
the  promise  is  not  very  strictly  complied 
with  in  nx^st  case&  AJler  baptism  in  the 
Catholic  church,  the  baptized  person  re- 
ceives milk  and  honey,  as  a  symbol  of  his 
spiritual  youth  ;  and  the  spiritual  privi> 
leges  wmch  he  acquires  as  a  Christian 
are  all  indicated  by  symbols ;  thus  the  aak 
of  wisdom  is  given,  the  garment  of  inno- 
cence is  put  on,  &c  The  Catholic  church 
acknowledges  three  kinds  of  baptism,  that 
of  water,  fire  and  blood  {havtuma^ummUf 
JlamimSf  aanguinis).  The  first  is  the 
common  one ;  the  second  is  perfbct  love 
of  God,  connected  with  a  sincere  and  ar- 
dent desire  to  be  baptized;  the  third  is 
the  martyrdom  of  a  catechumen  for  the 
Christian  faith.  All  three  are  equal  in 
their  effect  The  Roman  church  ac- 
knowledges, that  all  persons  not  baptized 
are  damned,  even  intonts ;  but  it  does  not 
state  what  they  are  to  sufier;  for  even 
St  Augustin,  the  sternest  aAd  severat 
preacher  of  this  doctrine,  deemed  H  hard 
that  thos^  who  had  not  jp^  sinned  should 
be  damned  for  eternity  m  consequence  of 
the  sin  of  Adam ;  and  he  thinks  that  thc^ 
suffering  vrill  be  sliffht  Some  sehobtttic 
theologians  have  thought  that  the  pun 
they  were  to  endure  would  conost  in  sep- 
aration fixHn  Oed,  The  Jansenists  belieTe 
in  the  total  damnation  of  in&nts  not  bap- 
tized. Dante,  who  so  strictly  adhered  to 
the  doffmas  of  hb  chureh,  but  always  re- 
tained his  senfsibility  to  the  feelings  of  hu- 
manity, gives,  in  the  4th  canto  of  his  JSj/er- 
ne,  a  pla^  to  all  virtuous  heathens,  and  in- 
fants not  baptized,  separate  from  the  other 
port  of  hell;  ond  it  is  easily  seeh  with  what 
reluctance  he  placed  them  there.  (See 
Cahiru) 

Baptism  or  Blood.  Tertulhan  save 
this  name  to  martyrdom  befbre  biq>t]saEi, 
and  to  the  death  of  martyrs  in  general, 
which  he,  and,  after  him,  other  Christian 
fiithers,  considered  as  another  and  more 
efl^ctual  baptism  for  purification  firoai  sin 
and  inymly  recommended  to  believewL 
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Baptists  ;  a  Protestant  sect,  distin- 
guisbed  by  their  opinioiui  reqpectiiiff  the 
mode  and  jBubjects  of  baptisoi*  With  re- 
gard to  the  former,  thej  maiotuin  the  ne- 
cessity of  immersion,  nnom  the  significa- 
tion of  the  word  ^irri^M,  to  dip,  used  by 
the  sacred  writers ;  fit>m  the  performance 
of  the  rite  in  rivers  in  the  pnmitiTe  ages, 
and  firom  the  phraseology  used  iq  describ- 
ing the  ceremony.  With  regard  to  the 
suDJects,  they  consider  that  btmtism  on^ht 
not  to  be  administered  to  children  nor  m- 
iknts  at  all,  nor  to  adults  in  general,  but 
to  those  only  who  profess  repentance  and 
fiuth.  This  they  defend  m>m  tlie.  lan- 
gUafe  of  scripture,  ^Repent,  and  be  bap- 
tized," &C.,  and  from  the  existence  of 
catechumens  in  the  ancient  churches, 
who  were  instructed  before  they  were 
baptized.  They  are  sometimes  called 
Aivti-fMMdob€q)HtU,  to  express  their  variance 
finom  those  who  defend  'm&nt  baptism, 
and  who  are  called  PtBdobapHtts.  The 
peculiar,  sentiments  of  this  denomination 
nave  spread  so  much  among  other  sects, 
that  we  find  Baptists  equally  among  Cal^ 
vinists  and  Arminians,  Trinitarians  and 
Unitarians— The  Baptists,  of  all  descrip- 
tions, adopt  the  Independent  or  Congre- 
gational form  of  church  government,  and 
all  their  ecclesiastical  assemblies  disclaim 
any  ri^t  to  interfere  with  the  concerns 
of,  individual  churches.  The  meetings 
of  the  members  of  difierent  congregations 
are' held  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  advice, 
and  not  for  the  genend  (|[ovemment  of  the 
whole  body.-^'Hie  Particular  Botptists  of 
Enffland,  the  Baptists  of  Scotland  and 
Ire&nd,  the  Associated  Baptists  of  Amer- 
ica, and  some  of  the  Seventh-day  Bap- 
tist, are  Calvinistic  The  other  classes 
are  Arminian,  or  at  least  not  Calvinistic. 
All,  except  some  of  the  ChrMan  Society, 
are  Trinitarians.  The  Free-will  Baptists, 
the  ChrisUan  Soderjr,  and  some  c^  the 
General  Baptists  of'^  Inland,  admit  of 
open  communion:  the  other  bodies  de- 
cline communion  with  any  Christians  but 
Baptists.  Some  of  the  prmcipal  divisions 
are  the  Particular  Baptmts,  vmo  adq>t  the 
doctrine  of  particular  election ;  the  Gen- 
eral Baptists,  who  profess  the  doctrine 
of  universal  redemption.  Some  of  the 
churches  of  tlie  latter  have  three  orders, 
separately  ordained — messengers,  elders 
and  deacons.  The  Associated  or  Cal- 
vinistic Baptists  of  America  are  the 
meet  numerous  denomination  in  the  U. 
States.  They  had»  in  18^4^  about  150 
associations,  in  which  are  more  than 
aOOO  ohorohes,  about  2500  jmachets,  and 
250,000  oommunicants.— The  SevoDth- 


day  Baptists,  or  Sabbatarians,  observe  the 
seventh  day  of  the  week.  Tlie  Free-will 
Baptists  profess  the  doctrine  of  fiee  sal- 
vation. The  first  church  of  this  (Mtier  was 
gathered  in  New  Hampshire  (U.  States) 
in  1780f  and  tiiere  were,  m  1824, 10,000 
communicants  in  the  U.  States.  The 
ChrMan  Society  is  Anti-Calvinistic  and 
Anti-trinttarian.  The  first  church  was 
founded,  in  1803^  in  Poitsmoath,  N.  H.; 
the  number  of  communicants,  in  1824, 
was  about  20,000.  Their  churches  have 
organized  the  General  CktMan  Confer- 
ence. They  profess  to  reject  useless 
ferms  and  ceremonies,  to  use  scriptural 
expres^ns,  and  disclaim  all  creeds  and 
articles  of  fitith.— The  Tmikers  are  dis- 
tinytiished  fer  their  simplicity  of  dress 
ana  manners,  and  for  wearing  bea^^ds. 
At  an  early  period  of  the  retormatien, 
the  subject  of  infimt  baptism  was  dis- 
cussed. Hie  Anabaptists  (q.  v.)  are  not, 
however,  to  be  confounded  with  tiie  Bap- 
tists^ by  whom  their  principles  were  ex- 
pressly disclaimed.  Th^  persecution  of 
dissenters,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  gave 
rise  to  the  foundation  of  the  first  re^ar 
church  of  this  sect,  though  their  principles 
had  prevailed  much  earlier.  Wo  may 
date  the  first  public  acknowledgment  of 
die  Baptists  as  distinct  firom  the  Anabap- 
tists fronii  their  petition  to  parliament  m 
1620.  In  1623,  they  are  described  as  car- 
rying an  external  appearance  df  hdiness, 
as  denying  the  doctrines  of  predestination, 
reprobatimi,  &c.  It  is  therefore  probable 
that  the  Baptists  of  that  time  were  General 
Baptists.  The  year  1633  provides  us 
witn  the  earliest  records  remaining  of  the 
formation  of  a  Particular  Baptist  churc)i 
in  London.  Between  these  two  denom- 
inations, there  never  has  been  much  in- 
tercourse. Both  of  them  have  repeatedly 
and  publicly  disclaimed  ajMbaptism.  The 
Particular  Baptists  have  never  had  any 
material  dilute  amonpt  their  members, 
except  upon  a  point  agitated  abo  amongst 
the  Gencnral  Baptists^that  of  mixed  com- 
munion :  the  question  is,  whether  persons 
baptized  in  infency,  and  not  re-baptized 
at  ffaH  age,  may  be  admitted  to  partake 
the  sacrament  in  their  congregation. — 
The  whole  number  of  Baptist  churches 
in  the  U.  States  was,  in  1824,  about 
5600 ;  that  of  the  communicants  about 
407,684.  (For  information  on  the  pecu- 
liar tenets  of  the  Baptists,  see  the 
works  of  Drs.  Gill  and  Gale,  Abra- 
ham Booth,  and  Wall's  JSstory  ^f  hr 
fnd  BiuHtm.  See,  also,  Mahf^M  and 
^nfston.)' 
B4ft ;  the  ptrtitioii  wfaidi  fspoMes  the 
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inemben  of  a  oovrt  from  those  who  haTe 
to  report  OT  to  heac  The  English  parlia- 
ment, also,  has  at  its  entrance  such  ban; 
and  the  national  convention  of  Franoe 
adopted  this  arrangement,  and  the  custom 
of  sumnK>nJn|§f  before  their  bar  all  from 
whom  it  desired  inibrmation.  This  en- 
croachment on  the  executive  and  judicia- 
ry bmnehes  of  government,  by  a  body 
whose  proper  business  was  delBieredon 
and  discussion,  was  the  cause  of  many 
of  the  horrors  of  the  revolution.  At  die 
time  yrhm  50  lives  were  daily  saci^ced, 
in  Pads,  under  Robesptene,  when  ^die 
monster  Carrier,  at  Nantes,  caused  800 
innocent  children  to  be  drowned  in  tme 
night,  the  national  ccmvention  had  not  the 
courage  to  expel  the  wretches  who  in- 
terrupted dieir  labors  by  singing  patriotie 
songs  at  the  bar*  However,  on  the  16th 
March,  1794,  they  issued  a  decree— ^ue 
dorhimwU  on  n^aUmira  pUu  h  la  bam 
dtla  CmwenUon  que  ia  ngmn  en  proie* 

Babataria  ;  a  bay  and  island  of  Lou- 
isiana, on  the  north  side  of  the  nilf  of 
Mexico ;  55  miles  N.  W,  of  the  Balize ; 
Ion.  90°  W.;  lat  J»»  N.  The  bay  is 
about  18  miles  in  length,  and  at  its  en* 
trance  is  the  island,  which  is  a  strong 
military  position,  and  affords  a  safe  and 
capacious  harbor  for  merchant  vessels, 
and  li^  ships  of  war.  This  island  was 
the  noted  resort  <^  La  Fitte's  piratical 
aquadron,  -by  whom  it  was  fintified  at 
both  ends,  in  1811.  The  a4iaoent  coun- 
tiy  is  an  open,  level  region,  and  to  the 
north  is  a  nne  tract,  well  adapted  to  the 
cultivation  of  sujnr. 

Baeb.    (See  &r$€4) 

Barbadoxs,  one  of  the  CaiibbeeS^  and 
the  most  eastera  of  the  West  India  isbnds, 
supposed  to  have  been  disoov«ped  by  the 
Portii^ese,  but  belonging  to  the  Enrikh, 
was  settled  by  the  latter  m  1605.  fi  liea 
20  leagues  £.  of  St  Vmeent,  96  S.  £. 
Martuuque;  Ion.  59'' W.;  lat.  13°10^N. 
It  is  21  miles  long,  and  14  broad,  contain- 
ioff  106^70  acres,  niost  of  which  is  under 
cultivation.  It  is  divided  into  11  parishes, 
and  contains  4  towns,  viz.  Briocetown, 
the  cafNtal,  Speight's  Town,  AustinV 
Town,  and  Jamestown.  Pop.,  in  1786^ 
16467  whites,  838  free  people  of  c<^ 
and  62,115  slaves :  in  1811, 16,389  whites, 
3,392  free  people  of  color,  and  62,256 
slaves;  total,  81,939.  Slaves  in  1617, 
77;373.  According  to  Humboldt^  tables, 
ptepared  in  182^-24,  B.  oonlMned  21,000 
free  persons  and  79,000  slaves;  total, 
lOO^^The  climate  is  very  hot,  but  the 
air  18  pinpe,  and  moderated  by  die  constant 
trade  winds;  but  it  ia  subf oot  to  dreadfiil 


hunricaoee.    The  soil  in  the  low  Unds  is 
black,  scMnewbat  reddish  in  the  shallow 
parts,  on  the  hills  of  a  chalky  mart  and 
near  the  sea  generally  sandy.     Of  this 
variety  of  soil,  the  blac^  mould  is  best 
suited  to  the  oukivation  of  the  cane,  azui, 
with  the  aid  of  manure,  has  given  ais 
great  returns  of  soear,  in  fiivonble  seasons, 
as  ttiy  in  the  West  Indies,  the  ptime 
lands  of  St  Christopher^  excepted.    The 
houses  of  the  plantera  ara  very  numerous 
all  aking  the  country,  which,  with  the 
luxuriant  productions  of  die  soil,  and  the 
gently-^swelling  hills,  fbnB   a  delighiibl 
scene.    The  average  annual  expmts  fyr 
eight  year^  from  1740  to  1748,  were 
I3;948-faogBheads  of  sugar,  of  13  cwt.  each, 
12^puncheonaof  ram, of  lOOnlkn^ 
each,  60  hogsheads  of  molasses,  4^6&  bsA 
of  ginger,  600  bags  of  cotton,  and  SST 
gourds  of  aloes.    The  exports,  on   an 
average,  in  1784,  1785  and  1786,  had 
ftllen  to  9,554  hogsheads  of  sugar,  5^448 
puncheons  of  rum,  6,320  ban  of  niiger, 
8,331  bags  of  cotton,  exclusive  of  some 
smaller  articles.   Value  of  exports  in  1809^ 
£450,760;  in  1610,  £271,597.    Impoitsin 
1809,  £288,412;  in  1810,  £31 1,400— The 
Moravians  have  twomlsaionariefl^  and  the 
Methodist  society  one,  on   this   island. 
(See  West  BuHes.)    Much  kufbrmation  on 
this  island  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  W^ber- 
fbrce'sreport  to  parliament    It  is  thought 
that  Baibadoes  reached  its  summit  of 
prosperity  a  hundred  yean  aj^o. 
Barbarelli.    (9ee  Qiortnone,) 
Barbariaiv.    The   Greeks   cave   the 
name  $4^&a^  to  every  one  who  spoke 
thdr  language  badly.    The  term  was  a^ 
terwards  applied  to  all  forokn  tuitions; 
ttid,  as  the  civilization  of  Greece  vras 
really  much  higher  than  that  of  the  sur- 
rouiiding  nations,  the  idea  of  nufe,  iBde- 
nite,  ttfictviKzeci^   soon  connectod  itsi^ 
with  the  word.    The  Romans,  in  this,  as 
in  many  other  cases,  imitated  the  Greeks, 
and  applied  the  term  baAan$M  to  all  na- 
tions except  themselves  and  the  Greeks— 
the  two  most  civilized  states  of  antiquity. 
This  word,  however,  did  not  always  con- 
vey the  idea  of  something  odious ;  thus 
Platitus  calls  Na^vius  haiiHBfvm  poetam^ 
because  he  had  not  written  in  Greek. 
Cicero  (adDw,  ix.  3.)  uses  the  word  harhari 
in  referance  to  illiterate  persons,  without 
taste;  and  we  still  apply  the  term  hmhaism 
to  an  expresnon  which  ofltods  the  rules  cmT 
a  langnaj^.    The  signification  of  ctmA^, 
implied  in  the  word,  is  of  noodem  origin. 
Arrogant  as  it  may  ^ipear  to  us,  to  apply 
a  term  of  contempt  to  every  fiireigner,  a 
similar  usaga  has  exiflied,  and  still  exists 
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to  a  eertaiii  degree,  among  the  European 
races.  These,  fi>r  a  long  time,  applied 
the  term  eaufo^ot  some  cofrespondiDg 
word,  to  all  nations  who  had  not  receiyed 
the  Christian  feith;  and,  even  at  the  present 
time,  Christian  nations  geperalW  seem 
to  cimsider  themselves  released  vom  the 
orcUnaiy  rales  of  morality,  when  they 
have  to  deal  with  nations  of  another  re- 
ligion. If  the  ancients  appear  to  us  arro- 
gant in  this  respect,  we  must  not  forget, 
uiatthey  never  looked  upon  thebaiharians 
inthe  light  of  inferior  bdngs;  never  spolre 
of  them,  nor  conducted  towards  them,  in 
the  style  which  the  Spaniards  have  used 
towards  the  barbarians  of  America,  and 
many  other  nations  besides  them  towards 
the  baHforians  of  Afiica. 

BABSAmiRO,  Francesco  da;  one  of  the 
eariiest  Italian  poets.  He  was  bom  at 
Barbarino,  in  Tuscany,  in  1264,  and  studi- 
ed jurispnidence  at  Padua  and  Bologna. 
He  was  employed  as  an  ecclesia^cal 
lawyer,  and  had  the  de&ree  of  doctor  of 
laws  conferred  on  him  by  pope  Clement 
V.^  He  is  reckohed  among  the  founders 
of  Italian  literature,  on  account  of  his 
poem  entitled  DocumehHfTAmonf'whkh 
relates  to  moral  philosophy.  It  was  first 
mnted  at  Rome,  in  1640,  bv  UbaldinL 
The  greater  part  of  his  wotks  are  lost 
Barbsurino  died  of  the  plague,  at  Florence, 
inl34a 

Barbakossa  ;  emperor  of  Germany. 
(See  Frederic  L) 

BARBAR088A,ArachorHoruc;  the  son 
of  a  renegado  of  Lemuos,  and  a  noted 
inrate.  Having,  bv  his  success  in  piracy 
on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  made  himself 
master  of  12  galleys  stoutly -mAbned  with 
Turks,  he  |:«ndered  himself  so  formidable, 
that  Selim  Eutemi,  ruler  of  the  country 
about  Algiers,  called  in  his  assistance 
agsdnst  the  Spaniards.  Being  admitted 
into  Algiers  with  his  men,  he  caused 
Selim  to  be  strangled  in  a  bath,  and  him- 
self to  be  proclauned  king.  He  acted- 
witfa  the  greatest  tyranny,  which  pro- 
duced a  revolt  among  the  Arabs,  who 
sought  the  aid  of  the  king  of  Tunis. 
This  confederacy  was  deieated,and  Tunis 
itself  taken,  of  which  B*  also  declared 
himself  the  sovereign*  He  then  marched 
to  Tremecen,  the  prince  of  which  he  also 
defeated,  and  was  admitted  into  their 
capital  by  the  people,  who  first  beheaded 
their  fiigitive  king.  The  next  heir  of 
Tremecen  then  applied  for  aid  to  Go- . 
mares,  governor  or  Oran  for  Charles  V, 
who  marched  with  a  powerful  aimy  to- 
wards Tremecen.  B.  leaving  the  town, 
with  his  Tuikfl,  to  meet  this  new  enemy. 


the  people  shut  the  gates ;  on  which  he 
endeavored  to  fiy,  but,  being  overtaken, 
fought  like  a  lion  in  the  toils,  and  was  cut 
to  pieces,  vrith  all  bis  Turks,  in  the  44th 
year  of  his  age,  A.  D.  1518. 

BA&BAaossA,  Hajrradin  or  Khayr  £d<- 
din;  youncrer  brother  of  the  preceding. 
He  was  left  by  Arabh  to  secure  Algiers, 
when  he  malrched  against  Tunis,  and,  on 
his  death,  was  proclaimed  kin^  in  his 
place.  Finding  his  authority  msecure, 
ne  made  application  to  the  Ottoman  sul- 
tan Soliman,  ofieiing  to  recogmse  his  su- 
periority, and  become  tributaiy^provided 
a  force  was  sent  to  him  sufficient  to 
maintain  him  in^his  usurpation.  Soliman 
agreed  to  his  proposals,  and,  ordering  him 
a  retoforcement  of  janizaries,  invested 
him  with  the  dignity  of  vicerov  or  pacha 
over  the  kingdom  of  Algiers.  Thus  re<Sn- 
fbrced,  Hayradin  built  a  wall  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  harbor,  strengthened  it 
with  fi^tifieations,  and  may  m  deemed 
the  founder  of  that  mischievous  seat  of 
piracy,  as  it  has  ever  since  existed.  Such 
was  bis  reputation  fi>r  naval  and  military 
talents,  that  Soliman  II  made  him  his 
capitaii  pacha.  In  this  capacity,  he  ng- 
naJized  himaetf  W  a  long  course  of  ex- 
ploits against  the  Venetians  and  Genoese ; 
and,  in  1543,  vehen  Francis  I  made  a 
league  with  Soliman,  B.  left  Constantino* 
pie,  and,  vrith  a  powerful  ^eet,  havinff 
the  French  ambassador  on  board,  tooK 
Reggio,  and  sacked  the  coast  of  Italy. 
In  conjunction  ynth  the  French,  he  atoo 
beaeged  and  took  Nice,  and,  refitting, 
during  the  winter,at  Toulon,  itfain  ravaged 
the  coasts  and  islands  of  Itaty  in  the  en- 
suing spring,  and  returned  with  many 
prisoners  and  much  spoil  to  Constanti- 
nople. From  this  time  he  seems  to  have 
declined  active  service,  and  to  have  given 
himself  up  to  a  voluptuous  life  amonff 
his  female  captives,  until  the  age  of  8^ 
when  he  died,  and  his  successor  Hassan 
became  possessed  of  his  authority  and 
richea  With  the  ferocity  of  a  Turk  and 
a  corsabr,  he  possessed  some  generous 
sentiments,  and  obtained  a  character  for 
honor  and  fidelity  in  his  engagements. 

Babbajit  States.  The  states  of  Bar- 
bary lie  on  the  northern  coast  of  Afirica, 
westeriy  firom  Egypt,  as  &r  as  the  Atlan- 
tic ocean.  They  are,  Tripoli  (including 
Barca),  Tunis,  Alffiers,  Fez  and  Morocco 
They  are,  with  tne  exception  of  some 
little  republics  in  Barca,  all  seats  of  the 
military  deqx>dsm  pf  the  Turks  and 
Moors.  This  tract  of  land,  of  741,650 
square  miles,  is  intersected  by  the  Atlas 
mowntnins,  wfaoee  highest  summits  are 
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•QDfltuitfyoovcvedwilbaMW.  ThekAi* 
est  ainoog  thenv  ^^^  ^  ^^^o>n>  ^  ^3ty  of 
Movoocoi  is  ISifiOO  feet  high.  On  the 
eoast,  a  mild,  heahhy,  springlike  teeeae 
prevails  the  whele  reai^  except  in  Ju^ 
and  August,  when  the  suffocating  south 
wind  blows.  The  plague  is  never  gen* 
eiated  here,  but  is  brou^  fixini  Constan- 
tinople^-^The  ground  is  fiu&tfiil  in  those 
places  where  it  is  watered  bj  rivers 
runiung  from  the  Atlas  mountains  into 
the  Mediterranean.  From  July  till  Oe« 
tober,  when  ail  other  plants  are  scorched 
up  by  the  sun,  the  oleander  still  survive* 
to  euiveD  the  landscape.  In  winter,  die 
nound  is  watered  by  frequent  and  vio- 
knt  showers.  In  JanuiOT,  the  meadows 
are  already  adorned  wim  verdure.  In 
April  and  Mav,  the  whole  country  is 
covered  with  flowers.  The  moisture  and 
warmth  impart  to  the  productions  of  the 
soilan  imcommen  vigor  and  an  exuberant 
growth.  Barley  is  the  most  important 
jwoduction.  Wheait,  maize,  millet,  rice, 
and  a  kind  of  pulse  (in  Spuiish,  |^ar6ar»- 
fof),  which  are  eaten  roasted,  in  Mige 

3[uantitie8,  are  generally  cultivated.  The 
ndian  fig-tree,  which  takes  root  easily, 
forms  impenetrable  hedges  for  gardens 
and  vineyards.  The  vine  stretches  itself 
in  beautifhl  windings,  from  one  tree  to 
another.  Its  trunk  is  often  as  large  as 
that  of  a  common-sized  tree.  Every- 
where are  seat  well-cultivated  olive-gar- 
dens. The  pmneoanates  are  three  times 
as  large  as  m  Imy,  Excellent  ofangee 
ripen  in  great  quanlitieB.  Mekms,  cu- 
cumbers, cabbages,  lettuce,  abound.  The 
artichoke  growa  wfld.  Hie  henna  is 
raised  in  the  gardens.  The  acorns  of  the 
quemu  haUotOy  with  a  hi^  trunk,  an  ar- 
ticle- of  food  of  the  inhabitants,  taste  like 
wild  chestnuts.  The^tall,taperinff  cypress, 
the  cedar,  the  almond-trae,  the  white 
mulbenry.lree,  the  indigofiapa  glauea 
{Vftach  is  important  for  dyeii^),  the  ctne- 
raria  of  the  meadows(  which  is  efficacioiMi 
against  the  stone),  the  fri^^rsnt  cittu»f  the 
splendid  caduMj  grow  every  where.  The 
Inhs  are  covered  with  thjrme  and  rOB»- 
mary,  which  porifV  the  any  and  serve  for 
fire-wood,  in  all  dbrections  are  seen 
bushes  of  white  roses,  fi;om  which  is  ex- 
tracted the  purest  essence.  The  sugar- 
cane flourishes  excellently.  An  inmor 
varietv  of  this,  called  solimfmy  reachea  a 
ooosiderable  height,  and  is  more  jmcy 
than  any  other  in  the  w«»ld.  The  lotus 
and  the  palm-tree  are  of  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage to  the  mhabitants.  The  &n- 
palra  0OWB  on  the  whole  coast;  the 
date-iidm,  in  the  parts  which  lie 


ta  the  desert  •f  Sahara.  Thsnaveyab^g 
the  coast,  woods  of  the  ooik-tree.  Gam 
is  obtained  fi?om  the  acacia-tree  Anwg 
the  usefiil  anknals,  the  camd  holds  tiie 
highest  places  Gieater  care  might  be 
heslowea  on  die  breeding  of  honea  and 
buffiiloea  Sheep  with  fot  tails  are  eoow 
moD.  Wiki  boars  and  msDV  other  s^ 
dflsof  game  are  abundant.  Xntheintenor 
of  the  ceunnry  are  apes,  jaekalei,  hyenas, 
lions,  pantheiii,  oimces,  and  the  maiAi 
inuEelles.  OsUnehes  bie  in  the  desert. 
Birds  are  ntmierous^  as  are,  also,  locosB, 
anate,  flies,  bugs,  toads  and  serpents^  the 
fatter  from  9  to  12  feet  koff;  river  and 
sea-fish  and  turtles  in  abundance.  The 
beea  dqiosit  exooBent  hon^  m  the  roeke 
and  trees.  The  art  of  minnig  m  ne^ect- 
ed ;  but  there  is  much  iron,  copper,  lead. 


tin,  sulj^mr,  many  minend-spnngs,  i 
gypaum,  lime-stone,  good  mys,  Si^  to- 
ffemer  with  sate  fimn  qMings  and  the  sea, 
m  abundaneew— TUs  extensive  and  bean- 
tifiil  country,  separated  firom  Eurc^only 
by  a  sea  <€  no  great  width,  has  oAea  been 
the  centre  of  an  advanced  civilization. 
It  was  distinguished  for  prosperity,  pmn 
lumk  and  indtiotry,  under  the  Outtsr 
nnians,  Romans,  Vandab  and  ArahiaBS. 
&B  commercial  advantages  are  veiTp-Bat. 
its  mtocotuae  with  die  coasts  of  Europe 
is  fiur  mere  easy  and  quick  than  die  in- 
tercourse of  those  coasts  with  dieir  own 
d^pital  dties,  and  the  transportation  of 
goods  is  less  expensive  firom  Marseiiles 
and  Genoa  to  Tunis  and  AJgiers  than  to 
Paris,  or  even  to  Turin  and  Milan.  Cam 
showed  to  the  Roman  senate  fineh 
which  were  gathered  under  the  waOs^ 
Carthage;  yet  this  ftuit,  except  in  its  Med 
state,  is  not.  ediUe  after  three  dava  firam 
the  time  of  gathering.  The  whme  conn- 
try  can  support  60  mittions  of  inhabitanta, 
and  now  hardly  contains  10  millkHis  and 
ahalf  Next  to  E|ypt,  it  was  the  richest 
and  most  producnve  Roman  provhiec, 
and  one  d  the  granaries  <^  the  nnrtsasB 
of  the  worid.  "nie  Roman  writers  cailad 
it  tkeMPuiqf^^TqmbUe^ffiejeiMitfAit 
einptre,  apedoiUas  totm$  terrw  MmtuHg^ 
and  the  wealthy  citizens  considered  the 
possession  of  palaces  and  countiy-hoasBs 
on  this  beaunfiil  coast  as  the  highest 
happiness.  The  httfe  Arabian  oourta, 
too,  of  Fez,  Tetuan,  Tremeoen,  Gartio, 
Constantino,  sedtdously  encouraged  the 
arts  and  agriculture,  Amalfi,  Naples^ 
Messina,  Pin,  Genoa  and  FloreDoe,  en- 
riched themselves  by  their  conuneraal 
inteieoufse  with  thie  fine  country,  and  the 
Venetian  ahips  visited  aU  the  cities  of  the 
Afiioan  coast    Thiea  centuries  ngo^  an 
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.mid  was  put  to  all  this  promti^.  The 
famd  became  the  aboae  of  cmne  and 
nuseiy,  the  prey  of  18—14000  adyentup- 
en,  collected  tosether  frofi|  another  part 
of  the  woM,  and  detested  by  the  native 
inhabitants.  The  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
tiy  are  divided  into  Gabyks,  Moois  and 
AjnbS;  Nemea^  Jews  and  Turks.  Firrt, 
the  onginal  inhabitants,  adled^  also,  Bo- 
rabra  or  Btrhen  (hence  Barbanf)^  dwell 
in  the  mountains  m  snoall  villages.  The 
Guanches,  in  the  Canaries,  were  also  Beiw 
berft.  These  are  wild,  athletic,  well- 
formed  men,  of  great  muscnlar  strength, 
who  bear  with  ease  hunger,  and  hm- 
shqps  of  aU  kinds.  All  the  branchee  of 
this  race  afe  distinguished  by  thin  beards. 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  robbers,  in- 
human and  ftithless;  yet  they  practise 
hoifMtalky,  and  travelleors  are  secure  un- 
der their  protection.  Jealous  of  their 
libertjr,thqrare  subject  to  their  sovereign 
only  m  name,  and  usuaUy  carry  on  war 
vrith  the  trocme  employed  in  cdlectmg 
the  taxes.  The  v  prepare  their  fire-arms 
themselves,  and  are  good  marksmen. 
The  shepherds,  on  the  high  mountains, 
dweD  in  caves,  like  the  andent  'troglo- 
dytes. The  SchiUuh-BeiberB,  in  Moroc^ 
00^  are  the  most  impfecahle  and  vindic- 
tive. The  most  numerous  people  of 
Northern  Afiica  are  the  Arabs.  Those 
who  dwell  in  cities  are  particularly 
called  Moon ;  those  who  wander  over 
the  countiy,  and  live  in  tents,  are  called 
Bedomni*  The  last  are  deseended  fitMn 
the  Saracens,  the  first  conquerors  of  the 
coiinliy.  They  are  large,  muscular,  with 
imiritedi  handsome  countenances,  lai]^ 
black,  piercing  eyes,  iioses  somevrhat 
aquilme,  regular  teeth,  white  as  ivorv;  a 
fiul^  strong  beard,  and  black  hair.  The 
complexion  of  the  pe(^le,in  the  northern 
partSy  is  light  brown,  and,  toward  the 
south,  becomes  darker,  till  at  last  it  is  en- 
tirely black,  but  without  the  Necro  physi- 
ognomy^ which-  firit  shows  itself  in  Sou- 
dan. The  Arab  natives  are,  lor  the  most 
part,  a  wandering  race,  dw^ling  in  tents^ 
m  bodies  of  firom  10  or  13  to  100  fami- 
lies, in  the  patriarchal  manner,  every 
fiunily  under  a  tkisSk,  who  exj^ains  the 
Koran,  administen  justice,  and  a^fusts 
jpiarreis.  They  cany  on  a  constant  war, 
in  the  most  savage  manner,  eidier  with 
the  Berbers,  or  widi  the  collectors  of 
tribute,  sent  1^  their  sovereign,  Hieir 
business  is  war;  their  income,  plunder. 
When  diey  sro  not  engaged  ki  war  with 
their  nei^iLbonL  they 
the  serfiee  of  the  ~ 


deya.    Tbs^oi 

yet  tneyare  leal 


dissemMmg  and  deceitfiir  than  the  M ^ors 
and  Berbers.  The  riiiit  of  hosintdity  is 
of  avail  wfy  within  ui«r  little  camp& — 
The  Moors  are  a  mixture  of  aU  the  na- 
tkms  which  have  setded  in  Northern  A^ 
rica,  hot,  in  their  principal  characteristics, 
are  Arabs.  They  call  themselves  Mob- 
lem$  (that  is,  Mteoerv),  or  ^edom  (that  is, 
MMUmta  of  ciUet).  As  zealous  piofes- 
sorsofMohammed's  doctrine,  thev  de^fHse 
and  hate  Christians  eiKl  Jews.  They  are 
iealous,  suspidous^  unsociable,  dissem- 
•blii^,  cruel,  incapable  (^lovetrnd  fiiend- 
ship ;  moreover,  so  idle  and  inactive,  that 
thcw  sit  whole  dajrs  with  their  legs  crossed 
under  them,  leanmg  against  the  wall,  and, 
without  uttering  a  word,  gaze  at  the 
passers,  by.  There  is  no  longer  any  trace 
of  the  intellectual  cultivation  which  they 
had  attained  in  the  middle  ages^  under  a 
better  government,  in  Spain.  They  are 
in  the  highest  degree  superstitious,  and, 
in  their  eyes,  it  is  a  crime  merely  to  pos- 
sess a  printed  book.  The  Moor  never 
laughs:  serious,  and,  to  aB  appearance, 
absorbed  in  though^  he  gives  no  sign 
of  e  deshe  of  knowledge,  or -of  intell^ 
tual  action.  His  greatest  pleasure  is,  to 
go  into  the  ba^  to  drink  coffee,  and  to 
hear  storiea  Toe  usual  food  of  this  peo- 
ple is  cuscosoo,  a  kind  of  maccaroni. 
The  inhalMtants  of  Morocco  drink  also 
much  tea.  The  belief  prevails  universal- 
ly among  the  Moors,  that,  at  some  fiiture 
tmie,  on  a  festival  day^  at  the  hour  of 
prayer,  they  will  be  attacked  and  sub- 
doed  bf  a  people  ck)thed  in  red.  In 
their  bhnd  fttalism,  they  bear  with  indif- 
ference every  change  of  condition,  and  die 
quietly  under  the  severest  pain,  if  they  can 
only  he  with  their  feces  turned  towards 
Mecca.— Free  Negroes  have  settled  among 
the  Moors,  and,  in  Morocco,  even  fill  the 
offices  of  state,  and  serve  in  the  army. — 
Jews  ere  scattered  over  the  whole  of  Bar^ 
bary.  They  carry  on  the  foreign  trsde. 
*niey  are  descended  fix>m  the  first  cok>ny 
of  Lvaelites  froni  Phoenicia,  increased  l^ 
the  hun^breds  of  thousanos  ^o  vnn 
banished  fix>m  Spain  and  Portugal.  Not- 
vrithstanding  the  contempt  in  which  they 
live,  separated,  in  a  narrow  district,  fit>m 
the  vest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities, 
insulted  by  the  common  people,  and  o^ 
pressed  iiy  ^  rich,  }ret  aU  business  is 
done  by  them.  The  ignorant  Moori^ 
rulers  rarra  out  to  Jews  their  revenues^ 
and  choose  fifom  among  them  theur  men 
of  businesB^  taz-a^herers,  secretaries,  in- 
terpreters, Slc*  They  coin  the  money, 
and  manoAeture  ornaments  of  aH  Idnak, 
Heavy  taxes  are  imposed  on  them,  ae^ 
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cording  to  their  age.  Seldom  is  a  murder 

Junished  which  a  Moor  commits  upon  a 
ew.  The  Jews  are  not  allowed  to  wear 
any  thingbut  black,  a  color  hated  bv  the 
Moors.  They,  therefore,  adorn  them- 
selves so  much  the  more  in  their  houses. 
— ^The  ruling  class  is  the  Turks.  Since 
Turkish  ana  other  pirates  settled  here, 
300  years  ago,  through  the  perfidy  of  the 
first  Home  or  Aruch  Baibarossa  (see 
Barbarossa\  the  arts,  sciences,  agriculture 
and  commerce,  which  formerly  distin- 
guished the  Arabian  states,  here,  as  in 
Urenada,  have  perished,  l^e  political 
privileges  of  the  Turks,  and  their  richer, 
gained  by  piracy  and  tra£&c  in  slaves, 
have  enabled  them  to  tyrannise  over  the 
other  inhabitants.  The  continual  wars 
which  the  knights  of  Malta  of  the  order 
of  St  John  earned  on  with  the  unbeliev- 
ers, gave  these  military  states  of  Northern 
Africa  the  occasion  for  their  piratical 
policy.  The  knights  destroyed  the  Moor- 
ish commerce,  ^lim  and  ^iman,  there* 
fore,  called  upon  their  subjects  to  commit 
robberies  on  the  Christians.  Excellent 
sailors  were  soon  formed  under  the  flag 
of  the  crescent  Among  them,  the  two 
brothers  Home  and  Hayradin  (or  Khau: 
Eddin,  who  died  in  1546]j,  both  suiv 
named  Barbarossa,  distinguished  them- 
selves. They  founded,  about  1518,  the 
piratical  republic  of  Aljy^ers,  where  re- 
ligious fonaticism  has  given  to  piracy  a 
sacred  character.  As  the  Moorish  com- 
merce declined  whilst  that  of  the  Chris- 
tian»  increased,  the  Maltese,  consequently, 
gained  little,  the  Algerines,  on  the  con- 
trary, much  booty,  and  Tunis,  Tripoli 
and  Morocco  were  induced  to  follow  the 
example:  but  Algiers  constantly  distin- 
guished itself  ab^e  the  rest  of  the  Bar- 
baiy  stetes  by  courage  and  crime.  Here, 
as  in  Malta,  the  sovereignty  was  the  ex- 
clusive possesion  of  foreign  warriors. 
The  reigning  soldiery  was  supported  by 
voluntary  enlistments  in  all  countries  of 
the  same  beliel^  excepting  that  in  which 
it  governed.  This  militia  reserved  to  it- 
seffthe  right  of  choosing  their  chiei^  and 
the  dey'was  the  first  ainonff  his  equals, 
for  the  soldiers  a  |;enera],  and  for  the  na- 
tive races  an  unlimited  ruler.  The  Al- 
gerine  government  alao  prohibited  the 
marriage  of  the  soldiers^  and  jealous^ 
exchiited  their  children  from  all  partici- 
pation in  the  government,  the  Turks 
leservingthe  important  places  for  them- 
selves. Tor  this  reason,  the  government 
sends  ships  every  other  year  to  the  Le- 
vant, to  obtain  new  enlistments.  They 
take  recmits  even. among  the  criminab 


in  Ckmstaminople.  Here  despised,  in  Al- 
giers they  immediately  become  ^fhtdim 
(Tuvkish  lawyers),  with  all  the  haughti- 
ness of  upstarts  and  adventioen.  l^ere 
are  not  more  than  12 — 19000  of  them,  and 
yet  they  rule  over  several  miUiona. 

IBMinfofikeBarbcayState$.  Smcetfae 
subjection  of  Northern  Afiica  by  Omar 
(A.D.647)  and  other  generals  of  the  Arsbi- 
an  caliphs,  several  smaH  states  have  arisen 
on  the  coast  Zeiri,adistingaidiedAial)i, 
built  Algiers  ( Aschir)  in  944,  and  extend- 
ed the  dominion  of  ms  countrymen.  One 
of  the  Fatimite  caliphs  conferred  on  the 
family  of  this  able  man  (who  died  in  970) 
hereditary  power.  It  governed,  mider 
the  name  or  the  Zeiriies,  till  1148,  when 
Roger,  king  of  Sicily,  took  fiom  Hassan 
Ben  AM,  the  last  of  this  dynasQr»  Trmoli 
and  a  fpreat  portion  of  his  territoiy.  The 
Moravides,  tne  mlers  of  Morocco,  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  rest  The  dy- 
nasty  of  the  Moravides  flovemed  the 
whole  coast  till  1269,  in  wmch  year  the 
Negro  princes  Abouhafo  founded  a  king- 
dom at  Tunis.  St  Louis  (q.  v.)  died  df 
the  pia^e,  at  the  siege  of  the  city  of  this 
name,  m  1270.  After  diis,  tbeBeni  ^aa 
became  masters  of  thematest  part  of  the 
Algerine  state,  but  cooid  not  prevent  die 
most  important  cities  (Oran,  Algiers,  Tu- 
nis and  TripoU)  firom  raising  themselves 
to  independent  sovereknties,  winch,  fay 
the  expulsion  of  the  Mooib  and  Jews 
fit)m  Spain,  in  and  after  1492,  became 
very  populous.  About  1494,  they  be^ui 
to  revenge  themselves  for  thur  expulsion 
fiiom  Spain  by  piracy.  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic,  therefoie,  fitted  out  a  poweifiil 
expedition  against  them.  He  conquered, 
in  1506,  Oran  and  other  cities,  made  the 
mlers  of  Tunis  and  Tremecen  tributaiy 
to  him;  in  1509,  took  Tripoli,  subdued 
Algiers,  and  built^  on  an  island  before  the 
haroor  of  the  city^  a  castle,  which  he  pro- 
vided with  a  strong  garrison,  and  thereby 
conunanded  the  commerce  of  the  place. 
But,  after  Ferdinand's  death,  the  Al^ 
rines  called  to  their  assistance  a  Turlosh 
mrate,  the  above-named  Horac  or  Anich 
Barbarossa,  who,  virith  his  brother,  Khajr 
Eddin  or  Hayradin,  ^peaied  with  a 
squadron  before  Akpers.  He  was  re- 
ceived with  joy  by  me  inhabitants;  bidL 
soon  after  his  arrival,  he  caused  the  emir 
Selim  Eutemi  (who  till  this  time  had  de- 
fended Algiers)  to  be  stranded,  and  him- 
self to  beprodaimed  king,m  1518,  W  the 
Tmrks,  who  now  exercised  such  intolera- 
ble tyranny,  murdering  and  plundering  at 
pleastue,  that  die  nativeswere  even  eom- 
pdled  to  call  open  the  ^laniaids  for  ae- 
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attano^;lMt  a  storm  destroyed  the  Span- 
ish fleet  Nome  Barfoaroeea  afterwania 
defeated  the  Arabs,  and  conquered  Tunis 
and  Treraeoen.  But  he  was  yaaquJBhed 
before  Omn  by  the  Spanish  governor^  ther 
marquis  de  Qomarez,  and,  with  1500 
Turks,  remained  dead  upon  the  field. 
His  brother  and  successor,  Hayradin,  see- 
ing no  possibility  of  being  able  to  maintain 
himselr  against  the  Christians  and  the  dis- 
contented Algerines,  placed  the  kingdom, 
in  1519,  under  the  protection  of  the  sultan 
Soliman,  who  appointed  him  pacha,  and 
supplied  him  with  10,000  janlwSes. 
Wxth  these  troops  he  expelled  the  Span- 
iards from  the  Kntified  island,  which,  in 
1599,  he  connected  with  the  main  land 
by  a  mole,  so  as  to  render  Aljfiers  an  ex- 
cellent harbor.  He  took  Toms  by  strata- 
gem, but  was  obliged,  in  1535,  to  aban- 
don it  to  Charlee  V,  who  again  placed 
upon  the  throne  thef  banished  king^  set  at 
liberty  20,000  Christien  slaves,  and  kept 
possession  of  the  citadel  of  Goletto. 
Acainst  Hassan  (a  renegade  fh>m  Sardin- 
ia^ Hayradin's  successor  in  the  office  of 
pi^a,  Charles  V,  contraiy  to  the  advice 
of  the  experienced  Doiia,  undertook  the 
siese  of  Algiers,  ^ntb  a  fleet  of  300  sail 
and  30,000  men,  in  the  latter  part  of  1541. 
The  Spaniards  ivished  to  settle  here  per- 
manently; and  merchants,  mechaniofiL 
and  women,  even  ladies  of  die  coOrt,  had 
embaiked  on  board  the  fleet  Rut  a  ter- 
rible storm,  accompanied  with  earth- 
quakes and  violent  rains,  destroyed  the 
greater  part  of  the  ships  and  the  camp^ 
Oct  28.  Charles  was  ooliged  to  abandon 
his  cannon  and  baggage,  and  a  great  part 
of  his  scattered  finrces.  He  lost,  by  the 
storm,  15  riiips  of  war,  140  transports 
and  8000  men.  Cid-Utiea,  say  the  Moors, 
a  pious  Maraboot,  beat  the  sea  so  long 
with  his  stick,  that  it  lost  patience,  and 
destroyed  the  ships  of  the  unbelievers. 
A  monument  was  erected  to  the  holy  man 
after  his  death ;  and,  even  now,  the  people 
believe  that  it  is  oniy  necessary  to  strike 
the  sea  with  his  bones,  in  order  to  raise  a 
storm  which  will  repel  a  Chnstian  fleet 
This  success  encouraged  the  barbarians. 
The  pacha  of  Ejgrpt,  in  1544,  conquaned 
Tremecen ;  in  iSsi,  Bugia ;  and,  in  1569, 
Tunis,  which,  however,  regained  its  inde- 
pendence in  1028,  in  1694  became  tribu- 
taiyi  and,  in  1754,  was  conquered  a  second 
time.  Since  then,  it  has  always  remained 
more  or  lees  dependent  upon  Algters. 
The  Spaniwds,  in  1700,  renewed,  without 
success,  their  attacks  upon  Alters:  they 
also  k>8t  Oran,  in  1706.  Equally  unsue- 
cesifiil'  were  the  attacks  of  the  Esf^iah, 
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the  Dutch  and  die  FroMh.  In  Mfli, 
the  English,  flnr  the  first  time,  made  a 
tretOy  with  Aknem,  and,  in  1816^  in  eon- 
nexion  with  the  Dutch,  finally  humbled 
the  pride  of  this  piratical  state.  (See 
SUwe^trade  afld  Slaiery  of  the  WhitesV— 
But  the  ihsufliclency  of  the  means  em« 
plo ved  for  the  restramt  of  the  &natics,  the 
jealousy  of  the  European  states,  aiMl  other 
causes,  contributed  to  render  the  humfliap* 
tion  of  the  Algerines  only  momentairy.  The 
northern  coast  of  Africa  ean  only  be  sav- 
ed, after  the  comf^ete  extirpation  of  tha 
Turkish  soldiery^  by  a  judicious  colonial 
system.  The  haughtiness  of  the  Barfoary 
Slates  is  greater  tmm  ever.  In  1817,  the 
Algerine  pirates  ventured  even  into  tho 
North  sea,  and  captined  all  flie  iiupa 
which  did  not  belontf  to  tributary  pow- 
ers, such  as  Sweden,  Denmark,  PortUfal, 
or  to  those  with  wluch  they  have  liaade 
treaties,  as  England,  the  United  States, 
the  NetherlancK,  Sardinia,  Naples  and 
FVance.  The  governments  of  Morocco, 
Algiers,  Tunis  and  Tnpoh  have  indeed 
promised  not  to  treat  toe  Christian  pris- 
oners any  longer  as  slaves,  but  more  like 
prisoners  of  war  (see  Sliwe-irade);  but 
the  lot  of  the  unfortunate  men  who  M 
into  their  hands  lias  not  become  better ; 
on  the  contrary,  their  treatment  is  much 
more  cruel  than  before.  The  flan  of  the 
less  powerful  states,  notwithstanding  the 
treaties,  are  seldom  respected;  and,  in 
1826,  piratical  fleets  sailed  from  Algiers 
to  capture  vessels  belonging-  to  Spanwds 
and  the  subjects  of  the  pope,  4^.  Against 
the  German  navigation,  also,  their  fury 
has  often  been  directed.  On  this  account, 
anantipirBtical  confederacy  lias  been  form- 
ed in  Hamburg,  and,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
diet,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  pro- 
pose measures  for  the  security  of  German 
ships.  Most  of  the  powers  seemed  to  de- 
sire die  protectkm  of  England,  but  Baden 
consider^  it  a  national  concern  of  the 
German  confederation.  For  two  yearn 
pest,  the  French  and  Algerines  have  been 
m  a  state  of  hostility:  the  dispute  is  net 
yet  settled.  Great  Britain  and  PraJlce, 
in  1819,  called  upon  the  Barbery  slates, 
in  the  name  of  all  the  European  powers, 
to  regard  as  binding  the  European  law  of 
nations.  But  the  crusade,  which  sir  Sid- 
ney Smith,  as  president  of  the  antipirati- 
cal  association  in  Paris  (now  disscMved), 
proposed  to  the  powers  of  ChristendooL 
did  not  take  plaee<— Of  the  three  piratkid 
states,  Algiers,  Tunis  an^  Tripoli,  Al^p^Gm 
is  the  seat  of  the  most  lerocaotts  soMiefy. 
The  aibitraiy  extortJims  of  the  fonnor 
paehanmade  ibeir  |ovecn«ient  aomndi 
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hated,  that|  in  1688,  die  mhabitaiits  sent 
deputies  to  Confltantiiiople,  who  pereimd- 
ed  Achmed  I  to  eoBsent  to  the  hmitatioii 
of  the.  power  of  the  pacha.    They  choee 
their  own  dey,  therefor^  to  take  charce 
of  the  finances,  and  left  to  the  pacha  oi^ 
his  salaiy  and  his  ran^    The  pachas  af- 
terward attempting  to  recover  their  former 
authority,  the  dey  Babu  Ali,  in  1710, 
caused  the  one  then  in  office  to  be  thrown 
mto  a  ship,  and  sent  to  Con8tantin<^[^ 
with  the  declaration,  that  the  Algmnes 
would  no  longer  receiye  a  pacha  frcmi 
the  Porte,  but  would  be  governed  bvdeys 
chosen  bv  tiiemsdves.    Achmed  III  ap- 
pomted  the  then  ruling  dey  his  pacha,  and 
thereby  renounced  afl  influence  in  the 
government   of  this   military   republic 
Since  that  time,  the  mnd  seignior  only 
sends  occasionally  a  dbufur,  or  plenipo- 
tentiary, to  Algiers,  who  is  received  with 
great  respect,  entertained,  guarded,  and 
very  soon  sent  back  again.    But  the  per- 
sonal condition  of  the  deys  is  not  more 
secure  than  that  of  their  predecessors. 
Seldom  is  one  so  fortunate  as  Moham- 
med III,  who  died  in  1791,  after  a  reign 
of  2a  years,  at  the  age  of  9a    The  dey 
Omar  Piacba,  who  mme  so  determined  a 
resistance  to  lord  £xmouth,and  who  was 
as  prudent  and  active  as  he  was  brave, 
was  murdered  by  his  soldiers,  in^  1817. 
On  this  account,  his  successor,  Ali  Hodya, 
a  Turk  by  birth,  vnth  his  famify,  his  treas- 
ures and  ministers,  went  by  nisht,  Nov. 
2, 1817,  into  the  strong  castie  of  Kiaska, 
or  Oharfaa  (which  was  the  residence  of 
his  predecesBOfS  till  the  middle  of  the  16th 
c^itury),  f^ld,  by  means  of  the  garrison, 
on  which  he  could  entirely  rely,  and  his 
50  cannon,  bekl  the  city  and  the  disor- 
derlv  Turkic  soldieiy  in  awe.    He  treat- 
ed the  European  consuls  and  the  foreign 
merchants  with  shocking  caprice  and  cru- 
elty.   His  successor,  Hussein,  who  seems 
more  peacefully  disposed,  has  also,  for  die 
sake  of  security,  chosen  this  casde  for 
his  residence.    The  dey  of  Algiers  has 
unlimited  power,  though  assisted  by  a  di- 
van composed  of  the  first  ministers  and 
officers  of  state.    The  choice  of  the  dey 
depends  v^oUy  on  the  common  soldiers. 
It  must  he  uiianimous ;  one  party,  there- 
fore, generally  compel  tiie  dher  to  a  con- 
currence with    them.      The  individual 
chosen  must  take  the  office.    The  new 
dey,  to  reward  his  adherents  vrith  places, 
frequently  causes  all  the  officers  of  his 
predecessor  to  he  put  to  death.     The 
oey  commands  in  every  thing  except  in 
refigious  affidrs.    iHe  holds  a  court  of  jus- 
lioe  every  day  ezeept  lluifBday  and  Fri- 


day, at  vdiicb  dl  the  officets  are  prosst 
Every  case  is  quickly  decided,  and  the 
sentences  are  executed  oa  the  spot.  The 
former  dey  armed  the  natives  of  the 
countiy,  Moots  and  NcunoeB,  agaiDBt  his 
ovm  countrymen,  the  Turkish  soldiery, 
and  purchased  their  adherence  by  means 
of  the  sacred  treasure  in  the  old  castle,  of 
winch  he  had  made  himself  master^ — ^^e 
British  government  is  more  feared  by 
these  bmaiians  than  any  oth^.  Thev 
observe  the  treaties  entered  into  with 
England ;  and,  since  tiie  treaty  of  1731, 
the  Biitish  consul  has  been  h^d  in  gmt 
respett  in  Moroeca  The  condition  of 
slaves,  also,  in  Morocco  and  Tripoli,  has 
constEuotly  been  tolerable,  and  their  ran- 
som easy ;  but,  since  the  slavery  of  Chris- 
tians has  been  abolished  in  Morocco, 
Europeans,  who  have  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  Arabian  and  Turkish  fineebooters,  by 
shipwreck  or  in  other  vrays,  are  said  to 
have  been  oflen  murdered,  if  they  ccold 
not  be  tran^orted  into  the  interior  of  Af- 
rica. Most  of  tiie  Christian  slaves  are 
Italians;  but  the  Italian  states  also  treat 
the  captive  Moors  as  slaves.^ — The  state 
of  Alters  lies  between  Tunis  and  Fez ; 
it  contains  89,300  square  miles,  with 
2,500,000  mbahitants.  By  the  peace  of 
1816,  Naples  pays  yearly  to  Algiers 
d4,000  dollars,  and  ransoms  Neapolitan 
captives  at  the  rate  of  1000  dollars  each. 
The  ships  of  the  U.  States  of  America 
captured  an  Algerine  fiigate  and  brig  of 
vvrar  in  1815,  and  the  dey  was  obliged  to 
make  a  treaty  with  the  States,  in  which  be 
renounced  all  tribute,  and  even  gave 
60,000  doUars  as  a  compensation  for  the 
American  ships  which  had  been  plimder- 
ed.  (See  Lyman's  Diphnutey.  Widi 
regard  to  the  relation  of  Algiers  to  Eng- 
land, see  iSme-irade),  10,000  lneI^  for 
the  most  part  Turkish  nulitia,  fium  the 
army:  on  an  emergency,  100,000  men 
can  be  brought  together.  The  princi- 
pal city,  Algiers,  wim  80^000  inhabitants^ 
including  10,000  Jews,  lies  on  the  sea 
coast,  and  is  stron^y  fortified.  In  the 
provinces,  the  principid  ci^  is  Consttn- 
tina,  bordering  on  Tunis.  It  is  the  moat 
populous  city,  next  to  Algiers,  and  con- 
tains many  ancient  monuments.  The 
provinces  are  imder  the  deqx>tic  rule  of 
oeys:  the  villages  have  their  own  sheiks: 
if  a  ^eik  has  authority  over  several  Til- 
lages, he  is  called  an  emr.  Remetiiw 
Tunis,  Tripofi,  the  kingdom  of  Fez  and 
Morocco,  the  provinces  of  Biledulg^id 
and  Barca,  see  these  articles* — ^The  naval 
power  of  all  the  states  of  Northern  Afiica, 
taken  together,  has  always  been  inaigDifi- 
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eanCfin  eeouMuriBon  with  the  European 
fleets.  For  rurther  information,  see  ttla- 
qniere's  iMtrs  fiom  the  MediUrranean^ 
eomtaknng  a  Cml  and  PoUtical  AccovM 
o/*  SuMy,  TrifQlh  Twm  and  MaUa 
(London,  1813;)  the  J^wraHve  qf  a  im 
Tean^  Besidenee  at  Tripoli ;  An  Accounl 
qf  the  Dome$iic  Mannen  of  the  Jtfbort , 
Arabs  and  Tyrks  (London,  1816,  4to.; 
written  by  Richard  TuHy,  British  con^ 
Biil)j  Heating's  Thwda  %n  Europe  and 
JlfneOiWUh  a  partieular  Account  qf  Mo- 
rocco (London,  1816, 4to.) ;  MacgilTs  .^c- 
eofcfa  o/'IVmif  (Glaaeow,  1811)  and  8ha- 
ler's  fidbeCdbet  qf  «%£r9  (Boston,  1826). 

Baebauu),  Anna  Letitia ;  daughter  of 
the  reverend  John  Aikin;  bom  at  Kib- 
wortb,  in  iieicesterihire^  June  20,  174S. 
She  received  fnxa  him  a  classical  educa- 
tion, and  eariy  showed  a  disposition  for 
poetry.  Her  eariiest  production  was  a 
small  volume  of  miscellaneous  poeros^ 
pinted  in  1772,  which,  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing, was  succeeded  by  a  collection  of 
pieces  in  prose,  published  in  conjunction 
with  her  brother,  doctor  John  Aikin,  of 
Stoke  Newington.  In  1774,  she  accepted 
the  hand  of  the  reverend  Rochemont  Bar- 
bauld.  Her  Early  Lessons  and  Hymns 
for  Children,  and  various  essays  and  po- 
ems, have  secured  for  her  a  permanent 
reputation.  In  1785,  she  accompanied 
her  husband  on  a  tour  to  the  continent 
In  1812,  appeared  the  last  of  her  separate 
pubUcations,  entitled,  Eighiem  Hundred 
amf  EZeoen,  a  poem  of  co^iderabie  merit ; 
previous  to  which  she  had  amused  herwlf 
W  selecting  and  editing  a  collection  of 
English  novels  with  critical  and  biograph- 

1  notices    A  similar  selection  fbfiowed 


^rom  the  best  British  essayists  of  the  reign 
of  Anne,  and  another  from  Richardson^s 
manuscript  correspondence,  with  a  me- 
moir and  critical  essay  on  his  life  and 
writings.  Mrs.  B.  died  at  Stoke  Newing- 
ton, Mardi  d,  1825,  m  her  82d  year,  leav- 
ing behind  her  many  unpublislied  manu- 
scripts, both  in  prose  ana  verse. 

BiJUiAZAif,  Etienne ;  a  French  author 
and  antiquary ;  bom,  1696,  at  St  Fargeau. 
He  edited  several  scarce  books  relating  to 
the  manners  and  customsof  the  feudal  aces. 
Among  these  are,  VOrdent  de  CkkHurte^ 
1759;  Jjt  Caetoiement,  ou  InstructUm»  d'un 
Pere  a  eon  FUe ;  and  Tales  and  Fables  of 
the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Centuries,  in 
three  vols^  1760 ;  all  in  12mo.  Another 
edition  of  these  works  was  printed  at 
Paris,  m  four  vols.  8vo.,  in  1806.  These 
are  intere^g  to  the  student  who  wishes 
to  trace  the  promss  of  the  modem  lan- 
guages.   B.  died  IB  1770. 


Bakbereibs.  Barberries  are  a  beauti- 
ful red  and  oblong-shaped  fruit,  produced 
in  small  bunches  by  a  shrub  [ftphorru 
Vidftarie)y  with  somewhat  oyal,  serrated 
ana  pointed  leaves ;  thoms,  three  togeth- 
OT,  upon  the  branches,  and  hanging  clus- 
te»  of  yellow  flowers. — So  great  is  the 
acidity  of  this  beautiful  fruit,  that  even 
birds  reftise  to  eat  it  In  this  remct,  it 
neariy  approaches  the  tamarind.  When 
boiled  with  sugar,  it  makes  an  agreeable 
preserve,  rob  or  telly,  according  to  the 
difTerent  modes  of  prmuing  it  Barber- 
ries are  also  used  as  aoiy  sweetmeat, and 
in  su^-plums  or  comnts;  are  pickled 
with  vmegar,  and  are  used  for  the  garnish- 
ing of  di^es.  They  are  well  calculated 
toaUay  heat  and  thirst  in  peisons  afflicted 
with  fevers.  The  bark  of  the  bari)en7 
shrub  is  said  to  have  b^n  administered 
vrith  effect  in  cases  of  jaundice,  and  in 
some  other  complaints;  and  the  inner 
baric,  with  the  assistance  of  alum,  dyes 
linen  a  fine  yellow  color.  The  rooti,par- 
ticulariy  theu-  bark,  are  employed,  in  Po- 
land, in  the  dyeing,  of  leather.  A  \erj 
singular  circumstance  has  been  stated  re- 
q>eeting  the  baiberry  dirab,  that  grain, 
sown  near  it,  proves  abortive,  the  ears 
being,  in  general,  desdtute  of  grain,  and 
that  this  influence  is  sometimes  eirtended 
to  a  distance  of  three  or  four  hundred 
yards  across  a  field.  This  opinion  pre- 
vails not  only  in  England^  but  also  in 
France  and  the  U.  States. 

Barbette  ;  an  elevation  of  earth  be- 
hind the  breastwork  of  a  fortification  or 
an  intrenchment,  fipom  which  the  artil- 
lei^  may  be  fired  over  the  parapet  The 
height  of  the  breastmg  (the  part  of  the 
parapet  which  covere  me  cannon)  is  gen- 
erally 31  feet ;  the  length  of  the  barbette, 
14—16  feet ;  the  breadth  for  every  can- 
nouy  16—18  feet  An  ascent  leads  fiiom 
the  interior  of  the  intrenchment  to  the 
barbette*  When  the  garrison  has  much 
heavy  ordnance,  or  the  enen^  has  opened 
his  trenches,  or  when  it  is  determined  to 
cannonade  the  intrefichments  of  a  given 
point,  as,  for  example,  a  bridge  or  pass^ 
and  the  direction  of  die  cannon  is  not  to 
be  materially  changed,  it  is  usuaL  instead 
of  making  a  barbate,  to  cut  embrasures 
in  the  parapet:  on  the  eontrarv,  firing 
firom  the  boroette  is  expedient  when  one 
expects  to  be  attacked  onW  by  infiuitiy, 
Qx  wishes  to  cannonade  the  whole  sui^ 
rounding  country. 

BARBETBACyJc^m,  was  bora  at  Bezien, 
in  1674,  and  vrent  vrith  his  father  to  Lau- 
sanne, in  1686.  He  afterwards  taught 
bellee-lettres  in  the  French  college  at 
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BeriiA,  but,  in  1116^  accmted  the  inrHft- 
tiofi  to  fill  die  tiew  pnmflBonlilp  of  law 
and  hiatoiy  founded  at  Beine,  whence,  in 
1717,  he  removed  to  the  chair  of  public 
and  private  krw,  at  Groningen.  B.  has 
distinguished  himself  by  many  kanied 
works,  which  show  a  high  d^ree  df  eru- 
dition and  a  Hb^td  spirit  His  French 
translation  of  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Na- 
tions, by  Puflfendorfl^  as  also  of  the 
Rights  of  War  and  Fsace,  by  Grotius,  to 
both  of  which  he  added  learned  notes,  are 
well  known  and  much  esteemed.  He 
has  likewise  translated  several  works  of 
the  most  distinguished  civilians,  including 
Cumberland's  Latin  treatise  On  Natunu 
Law,  his  notes  appended  to  which  are 
hi^ly  valued.    He  died  in  1747. 

Barbii^-du-Bocaoe,  J.  D. ;  geographer 
of  the  French  department  of  foreign  af- 
ftirs,  and,  ennce  1606,  member  of  the 
academy  of  inscriptions ;  bora  at  Paris, 
1760;diedDec3^182SS.  Hewasapu- 
pil  of  d'Anville.  In  178S,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  assist  in  the  care  of  the  calmiet 
of  medals,  in  the  royal  library.  In  1799^ 
when  the  arrest  of  all  die  officers  of  the 
libraries  was  decreed,  he  lost  his  small  in- 
come. In  1797,  he  was  appointed  geog- 
rapher to  the  minify  of  tlie  home  de- 
partment, and,  m  1603,  to  that  of  forettn 
affiiirs ;  in  1809,  professor,  and,  in  1615, 
dean  of  the  academy  of  sciences  at  Paris; 
B.  flirni^ied  the  plains  and  maps  to  Choi- 
senl-Crouffier's  royfl^«  piUcresque  en 
Gr^ct.  In  1788,  he  furmshed  an  atlas 
fbr  Barth^lemy's  Travels  of  Anacharsis 
the  Younger;  second  edition  in  1799. 
In  1805,  he  published  an  essay  and  a 
itnapHlustrative  of  the  retreat  of  the 
10,000  Greeks..  HepubBehed,  with  de 
Sainte-Crobc,  in  1797,  Mhwhrta  kUhri- 
quu  et  eiographiijues  9W  U»  Payf  siiuii 
entre  la  MerMnrt  d  la  Mer  Caspieime^  in 
4to.  Among  many  other  works,  he  has 
prepared  an  atlas  in  54  sheets,  4to.,  for  the 
illustration  of  ancient  history,  published 
in  1816. 

Bahbier,  Antoine  Alexandre,  btbliog- 
mpher,  was  bom  at  Coulonuniers,  in  17^ 
and,  at  the  bennning  of  the  revolution, 
was  a  vicar,  m  the  year  1794,  he  went 
to  Paris,  where  he  was  chosen  a  member 
of  the  committee  appointed  to  collect 
Ivories  of  literature  and  art  existing  in 
the  monasteries,  which  were  then  sup- 
pressed. This  was  the  cause  of  his  being 
appointed,  in  1796,  keeper  of  the  libraiy 
of  the  conseH  d^iMj  colleoted  by  himself 
and,  when  it  was  transported  to  Fontaine- 
blenifin  ld07.  Napoleon  appointed  him 
to  fibiarlan.    At  the  return  of  the  king, 


he  had  the  care  of  his  pmste  Mbmy. 
He  died  in  1895.  Wb  ezceUent  CMb- 
i^  lie  fa  BibKo<)k^9iie  dK  CbiiMa  ^^M 
(Au^  1601—3,  two  vols,  fi^o)  ' 
Toiy  rare.  His  DidUnmairt  de$  O 
miemfmes  d  paeudamfma  (Paris,  l€ 
—9,  ibur  vols^  third  edit  1824),  i&  on 
account  6f  its  plan,  its  accuracy  and  its 
flilness  (at  least  in  respect  to  French  Bt- 
erature),  <nie  of  the  best  n^oriu  which  we 
have  at  present  in  this  branch  of  bibliog- 
ra|rfiy.  He  did  not  sudceed  to  weH  with 
his  Bxfiintn  eriHifa/t  et  C^w^pUmeni  4a 
Didiomiaxrti  hiHoriqwi  (<Mie  voL,  Paiisi, 
18S0)  since  the  narrow  cbrcle  of  his 
studies  and  researches  was  not  suffident 
ftr  such  an  extensive  plan. 

Barbiesi  (pianfiancesco  Bari>ieri  da 
Cento).    (See  ChtercinoA 

Ba&bou  ;  a  celebratea  femily  of  prim- 
ers,  known  since  the  16th  century.  Hie 
works  of  their  press  are  distinguished  for 
correctness  and  nearness.  In  the  begin- 
ninff  of  the  18th  centuiy,  this  fiunily  sec- 
tied  in  Paris.  Here  Joseph  Gerani  Bar- 
bou  continued  the  ci^lection  of  Latin 
classics  in  l^c  which  Goustelier  had 
begun.  Coustelier  had  published  Catn)- 
kis,  TibuUus,  Propertius,  Lucietiufl^  Sal- 
lust,  Virgil,  Nepos,  Lucaii,  PhflBdrus^ 
Horace,  VeUeius,  £ttU]iM[nus^  Juvenal  and 
Persius,  Mutid  and  Terence.  BaiiM>u, 
fiom  whom  the  whole  collection  generally 
takes  its  name,  published  Cssar,  Curtius, 
Plautus.  Tadtus,  Seneca,  Ovid,  Cicen», 
Justin,  both  the  Plinios  and  Livy,  and 
also  some  of  the  later  Latin  authois  in 
the  dame  ibrm.  The  present  owner  of 
the  whole  publication,  Auguste  Delalain, 
has  added  to  the  collection  four  volumes, 
and  sells  the  whole  set  of  77  volumes,  in 
pasteboard,  at  dSOfiancs;  bound,  at  500 
francs. 

BAftBouR,  John;  an  ancient  ScotdA 
poet,  of  whose  personal  histoiy  but  few 
particulars  are  recorded.  He  af^pean  io 
nave  been  born  about  1316^  and  educated 
for  the  church,  being  styled,  in  die  year 
1357,  archdeacon  qf  Menken,  In  that 
vear,  be  was  appointed,  by  the  bishop  of 
his  diocese,  a  commissioner  to  treat  Ibr 
the  ransom  of  the  captive  kin|^  David  II. 
About  1375,  he  was  engi^^  m  compos- 
ing his  celebrated  poem  of  The  Bruee,  or 
the  History  of  Robert  I,  King  of  Scottand, 
which  was  first  published  in  1616,  and  of 
which  the  most  valuable  of  many  editions 
is  that  of  1790,  three  vofe.  Idmo,  edited 
bv  Pinkerton,  fit>m  a  MS.  in  the  advocates^ 
library,  dated  1489.  It  is  a  work  of  con- 
sidenmle  merit ;  and  it  is  remarkable  diat 
B.,  who  was  contemporary  with  Gower 
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and  Chaucer,  is  more  intelligible  to  mod- 
em readers  than  either  of  them.  He  died, 
at  an  advanced  yte^  in  1396. 

Ba&bu9a,  or  Sarbouthos  ;  one  of  the 
Caribbee  islands,  about  21  miles  long^  and 
12  wide  5  Ion.  6P  5(y  W. ;  lat  17°  44'  N. ; 
population,  1500.  The  land  lies  low,  but 
It  is  fertile,  and  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
employ^  in  breeding  cattle,  sheep,  kids, 
fi>w]s,  &C.,  which  they  dispose  or  in  the 
neighboring  islands ;  they  likewise  culti- 
vate citrons,  pomegranates,  oranges,  rai- 
mns.  Indian  figs,  maize,  cocoa-nuts,  pine- 
apples, pepper,  indigo,  &c  The  island 
has  no  harbor,  but  a  well  sheltered  road 
on  the  west  side.     This  island  is  the 

Eroperty  of  the  Codrington  &mily,  who 
ave  done  what  few  slaveholders  can 
boast  of— they  have  caused  their  slaves  to 
be  instructed  in  Christianity. 

Barca  ;  a  desert,  containmg  only  a  few 
fertile  spots,  on  the  northern  coast  of  Af- 
rica, between  Tripoli  and  E^pnpt  (88,000 
square  miles,  with  300,000  mhabitants). 
Its  soil  is  limestone,  covered  with  quick- 
sand. The  mountain  Harutsch,  towards 
the  west  and  the  south,  is  probably  of 
volcanic  origin.  This  country  is  a  Turkish 
province,  under  a  sandgiak,  in  the  town 
of  Barca.  Here  is  also  Tokuneta  (Ptole- 
mais),  with  Greek  ruins.  The  remains 
of  Cyrene  (<{.  v.)  are  now  called  Ctmen, 
The  mountams  of  Deme,  with  the  town 
of  the  same  name,  are  under  a  bey,  ap- 
pointed by  the  bey  of  Tripoli  The 
bey  of  Bingazi  (ancient  Beremu)^  vrith 
the  ports  on  the  gulf  of  Svdra.  and  the 
small  commercial  republic  Augila,  in  the 
interior,  are  idso  undier  the  bey  of  Tripoli 
In  the  desert,  four  days' joumev  westward 
fixim  the  Nile,  are  some  inhabited  oases. 
Such  is  the  watered  part  of  the  republic 
Slwak  which  acknowledges  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Porte,  and  pays  tribute  to  the 
pacha  of  Egypt.  The  capital,  Siwah  (the 
ancient  .^inmomiivi,  see  Ammon)^  has  6000 
inhabitants,  and  a  trade  in  dates.  Fredi- 
ani  speaks  of  having  found,  in  March, 
1820,  in  the  oasis  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  temple.  The  Ger- 
man architect  Gau,  and  the  French  con- 
sul Drovetti,  in  Egypt,  have  contradicted 
his  account  The  inhabitants  are  mostly 
of  Arabian  descent,  Mohammedans,  and 
partly  robbers. 

Barcarolla  ;  a  kind  of  song  of  the 
gondoliers  at  Venice,  often  composed  by 
themselves,  but  of  a  vety  agreeanle  char- 
acter. The  most  of  these  gondoUera 
know  by  heart  a  great  deal  of  Tasso's 
Jerusalem  Delivered,  some  of  them  even 
the  if  hole,  somewhat  corrupted,  it  is  true. 


They  sing  stansafl  jof  it,  during  the  i 
mer  nights,  fiom  one  gondola  to  another. 
Tasso  IS  probablv  the  only  epic  poet,  be- 
sides Homer,  whose  writings  have  been 
so  generally  preserved  in  the  memories 
oi  his  countrymen.  The  custom  above 
described,  however,  is  going  out  of  use. 

Barcbloma,  one  of  the .  largest)  cities 
of  Spain,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Catalonia,  is  handsomely  built,  in  the 
shape  of  a  half-moon,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  in  bn.  2°  10^'  E.,  and  4P 
21/  44ff  N.  lat.  It  was,  even  m  the  middle 
ages,  one  of  the  principal  commercial 
p&ces  on  this  sea ;  is  well  fortified,  and 
nas,  on  the  east  side,  a  strong  citadel, 
built  in  1715,  having  a  secret  connexion 
with  the  fbrt  San  Carlos,  near  the  sea. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  city  lies  the  hill 
of  Montjouy,  vrith  a  fort,  iVhich  protects 
the  harbor.  B.  is  divided  into  the  upper 
and  lower  tovra,  and  contains,  includmg 
the  acyoining  Barcelonetta,  140,000  inhab- 
itants. It  mis  150  cotton  and  many  silk 
manufactories.  Linen  and  laces,  articles 
of  iron  and  copper,  particularly  excellent 
guns,  pistols  and  swords  for  the  Spanish 
army,  ibrmeriy  sent,  also,  to  Naples  and 
the  American  colonies,  are  manufactured 
in  great  quantities.  The  harbor  is  spfr> 
cious,  but  of  difficult  access,  and  has  not 
sufficient  depth  for  men-of-war.  It  is  pro- 
tected, by  a  li^  mole,  at  the  end  of 
which  are  a  hothouse  and  a  bulwark. 
The  exports  cenedst,  besides  the  above- 
mentioned  articles,  of  wine  and  brandy; 
the  imports,  of  French  and  Itahan  manu- 
ftctures,  grain,  rice,  timber  fix>m  the  Bal- 
tic, yellow  wax  fix»m  Barbaiy,  Swedish 
iron,  steel  fix>m  Stiria,  hemp  fii>m  fiiga 
and  Petersburg,  linen,  copper  and  iron 
vrire  fiom  Germany.  An  unportant  ar- 
ticle of  import  is  stockfish,  brought  by 
the  English  from  NewfouiuUand.  The 
amount  of  the  imports  and  exports,  which 
employ  neariy  1500  ships  (amons  them 
120  belonging  to  B.),  is  computed  to  be 
more  than  7,000,000  dollars.  The  city 
contains  82  churches,  a  univerrinr,  sev- 
eral public  libraries,  a  public  coUection 
of  rmtural  curiosities,  a  school  for  engi- 
neers and  artillery,  an  academy  of  belles- 
lettres,  a  fiNmdhng  hospital,  a  g^eral 
hospital,  large  enough  to  contain  3000  nek 
per8on8,a  Icfge  arsenal,  a  caimon  foundery, 
&c  The  tribunal  of  the  inquisition  is 
suppressed.— B.  was,  until  the  12th  cen- 
tury, governed  by  its  own  counts;  but, 
aflenrards,  bjr  the  marriace  of  Raymond 
y  with  the  daughter  of  Ramiro  It,  king 
of  Amgon,  it  was  united  ^th  that  king- 
dom,   in  1640,  it  withdrew,  widi  all  Cat- 
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MibflnittedtollieFrRicfa«rown;  in  1653, 
suboaiiced  ttnin  to  the  SpanMft  ftowenk- 
iimt :  in  16^y  it  WBStakeii  by  die  Frmeby 
bat  raamred  to  dpabi  at  the  peace  of  Ry»- 
wntk^  In  the  wiir  of  the  Spaniah  euc- 
ceanoD,  B.  took  the  part  of  the  arehduke 
Chariea;  but,  in  1714,  it  wtt  beflieged  by 
the  troMM  of  Philip  V,  under  the  coia- 
mand  or  the  duke  of  Barwick,  and  taken 
aiW  an  obstinate  refliBtance.  The  strong 
citadel  on  the  east  side  of  the  citjr  was 
then  erected,  to  ovemwe  the  inhabitanta. 
Feb,  16,  IdOd,  B.  wm  taken,  by  suprise, 
by  the  French  troops  under  geDeru  Da- 
hesme,  and  renlained  in  the  power  of  the 
French,  until,  in  1814,  all  their  tzoopa  were 
reealled  fix>m  Catalonia  to  defend  their 
own  eo«0itry^  In  1831,  B.  was  desolated 
by  the  yelkfw  feyer. 

Barclay,  Alexander ;  an  English  peec 
of  the  16th  ceouay.  Veiy  little  is  known 
cQoceraing  hin^  except  what  we  leant 
from  his  wnlingB,  which  inform  us,  that 
he  was  a  priest  and  chaplain,  of  St.  Maiy 
Ottery,  in  Devonshire,  and  afterwaids  a 
Benedictine  monk  of  £ly.  He  surravQd 
the  reformatioii,  and  obtained  preferment 
in  the  church.  His  death  took  plaee  in 
1552,  a  short  time  after  he  had  been  pre- 
asBted  to  the  living  of  AIl'Hallows,  in 
London.  The  principal  work  of  this 
poet  is  a  satire^  entitled  The  Skip  of  FooU^ 
a  translatjoit  or  imitation  of  a  Gennan 
composition.  (Bee  Brandt,  SAasium.) 
B.  siso  wrote  Edoffues,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Warton,  the  historian  of  English 
poetrv,  are  the  earliest  compositions  of 
the  kind  in  our  language.  They  are  cu- 
rious and  interesting  for  the  descriptions 
they  afibrd  of  the  character  and  manners 
of  the  age  in  which  they  were  written. 

Barclay,  John,  was  bom  at  Pont-i^- 
Mousson,  luid  educated  in  the  Jesuits* 
coUece  at  that  jdace.  He  accompanied 
his  &ther  to  Engiand«  where  he  was 
much  noticed  by  James  I,  to  whom  he 
dedicated  one  of  his  principal  works,  a 
politico-satirical  romance,  entitled  Eu" 
fhonm,  in  Latm,  chiefly  intended  to  ex- 
pose the  Jesuits,  against  whom  the  author 
adduces  some  very  serious  accusations. 
He  wrote,  also,  several  other  worits, 
among  which  is  a  singular  romance,  in 
elegant  Latin,  entided  Argadt,  which 
^ret  appeared  at  Paris,  in  1631.  It  is  a 
politiosl  allegory,  of  a  character  similar  to 
that  of  En^hormio,  and  alludes  to  the 
g>litica]  i^tate  of  Europe,  and  eqiecialty 
France,  (hmng  the  league.  Like  the  Eu- 
fkormio,  it  has  been  several  times  reprint- 
ed, and  httiatoo  been  translated  into  sev- 


en! of  the  modem  langwages,  mckidiMg 
EnglMi.    (See  JRtese,  Uara.)   A  tmg^ 


lar  stoiy  of  lomanlic  diivahy 

quoted  from  the  Eufkormh  l^.sb  Walter 

Boott,  in  the  notes  to  hisMannipn. 

Barclay,  RobeiFt,  the  cekibnted  mpoio- 
gist  of  the  Quakers,  was  bora,  in  the  year 
1648,  at  Goidonstewn,  in  the  shire  of 
•Moray,  of  an  ancient  and  honorsUe  fiun- 
ily.  The  troubles  of  the  countnr  induced 
his  firther,  colonel  B.,  to  send  him  lo 
Paris,  to  be  educated  under  the  care  of 
his  uncle,  who  was  principal  of  the  Scots^ 
college  in  that  capital.  Under  this  influ- 
ence, he  was  easily  induced  to  become  a 
convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religioii, 
upon  which  his  fother  sent  for  him  to  re- 
turn home ;  and,  colonel  B.  soon  after 
boooming  a  Quaker,  his  son  foUowedlda 
example.  Uniting  idl  the  advantuea  of 
a  learned  education  to  great  naturef  dbifi- 
des,  he  soon  distinguined  himself  by  his 
talents  and  zeal  in  the  support  of  his  new 
opinkms.  His  fiist  treatise  m  si^wort  of 
his  adopted  principles,  was  pubhsoed,  at 
Aberdeen,  in  the  year  167(^  under  the 
tide  of  7Vu<^  deartd  f/  CtOitmmes^  &c^ 
being  an  answer  to  an  attack  on  the 
Quakers  hy  a  Scotch  miaisler  of  the 
pame  of  JUucAeS.  It  is  written  with  great 
Vigor,  and,  with  his  subeequent  writings 
against  the  same  opptAem,  tended  mote- 
naHy  to  recti^r  public  aenthnent  in  recaid 
to  the  Quakers,  as  also  to  procure  mem 
greater  indulgence  from  government  To 
propagate  the  doctrines,  as  weU  as  to 
maintain  the  credit  he  had jzained  for  his 
sect,  he  published,  in  1675,  a  regodar 
treatise,  in  order  to  explain  and  dmad 
the  system  of  the  Quakers,  which  pro- 
duction viras  also  Very  fovprably  received, 
"^hese  and  similar  labors  involved  him  in 
Gontrovernes  with  the  leading  members 
of  the  university  of  Aberdeen,  and  othecs; 
but,  notwithstanding  so  mudi  engross- 
ment, his  mind  was,  at  the  same  time, 
basy  with  his  great  work,  in  Latin,  Jh 
Apology  fir  the  true  CkrMan  Dimmiy^as 
the  Satne  18  preached  cmd  hddforikbyAt 
People  in  9com  caUed  ^uakert.  It  was 
soon  Imprinted  at  Amsterdam,  and  quick- 
ly translated  into  the  German,  I>alch, 
French  and  Spanish  languages,  and,  by 
the  author  himself,  into  English.  It^nlet, 
of  course^  with  many  answers ;  but,  al- 
thouffh  several  of  them  were  from  able 
and  foamed  pens,  diey  attraeled,eooipte- 
atively,  veyy  little  notice.  His  fiune  was 
now  widelv  difiused ;  and,  in  his  travels 
with  the  &m0U8  William  Penn  throogh 
the  greater  part  of  England,  HoUand  and 
Germany,  to  spread  £e  opiliioai  ot  tkt 
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QuBkeray  he  was  receifed  eveiy  whi»e 
widi  the  hwhest  mattes  of  ropeot  The 
■ttength  of  his  undeiBtaiidiiig  randered 
tbm  extraoidiiianrtiian  equi^  adequate 
to  what  is  considered  most  imporlaiit  in 
the  busiiiees  of  the  world,  as  i^pears  from 
an  .excellent  letter  addresaed  ifsr  hinpt  <m 
public  afndrs,  to  the  asoembied  minislers 
'  of  the  various  powera  of  Ekirope  at  Ni- 
meguen.  The  last  of  his  productioDS,  is 
defence  of  the  theoiy  or  the  Quakeni, 
was  a  long  Latfai  letter,  addressed,  fai  I67& 
to  Adrian  de  Paets,  On  the  PoscibiMty  of 
an  Inward  and  Imntediate  Revelation. . 
It  was  not  pubMied  in  Encland  uptil 
1686 ;  fhnn  which  time  B.,  who  had  en- 
dued his  share  of  pers^utlon,  and  been 
more  than  once  imprisoned,  spiuit  the  re- 
mainim;  part  of  his  life,  in  the  bosom  of 
a  large  nmily,  in  quiet  and  peace.  He 
died,  after  a  shoit  illness,  at  his  own 
house,  in  Uri,1090,  in  the  42d  year  of  his 
age.  With  few  exceptiona,  bom  partisans 
and  opponents  unite  m  the  profemon  of 
great  reject  fer  the  cbaraoterand  talents 
of  B.  Besides  the  works  afaneady  men- 
tioned  or  alluded  to,  he  wrote  a  troatise 
On  Univenal  Love,  and  various  replies  to 
the  most  able  opHDonents  of  his  Apology. 
He  left  seven  children,  aH  of  whom  were 
Uving  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  their 
fether. 

BA.&D.  This  name,  of  uncertain  ety- 
mology, is  apptied  to  the  poets  of  the 
Osltic  tribes,  who,  in  batde,  raised  the 
vrar-cry,  and,  in  peace,  sang  the  exploits 
of  their  heroes,  celebrated  the  attri- 
butes of  their  gods,  and  chrcmicled  the 
liistoiT  of  their  nation.  Originally  spread 
over  die  greater  part  of  western  Europe, 
they  seem  to  have  been  the  heralds,  me 
priests  and  the  lawgivers  of  the  fiee 
tiartmrians,  who  first  occupied  its  ancient 
ferests,  until,  by  the  gradual  progress  <^ 
southern  civilization  and  despotism,  they 
were  driven  back  into  the  lasmesses  of 
Wales,  Ireland  and  Scotland,  where  the 
hat  echoes  of  their  ham  have  long  sihce 
died  away.  Their  early  history  is  unceiv 
tain.  Diodorus  (lib.  v.  31.)  tells  us,  that 
the  Celts  had  bards,  who  sang  to  mn- 
tAcai  instruments;  and  Strabo  (lib.  iv.) 
testifies  that  they  were  treated  with  re« 
spect  approaching  to  veneration.  Tlie 
passage  of  Tacitus  ((Serm.  7.)  is  a  doubt- 
mi  reading.  Heytie  does  not  venture  to 
decide  whether  it  is  barditMy  as  some, 
who  expkln  it  to  mean  bard^s  song, 
maintain,  or  baribUy  which,  according  to 
Adelung,  is  the  true  reading,  and  signifies 
BMrely  «ar-cm  The  first  Welsh  hards, 
of  imNR  any  ching  is  extant,  are  IMMn, 


Aneurin  and  Llywardi,  of  die  6th  cen- 
tiary;  but  their  language  is  imperfectly 
onderatood.  From  the  days  of  diese 
mcmarehs  of  the  bards,  we  have  nothmg 
fiirdier  till  the  middle  of  the  10th  century, 
when  the  reputation  of  the  order  was 
increased  voider  the  auspices  of  Howel 
DhiL  A  code  of  laws  was  fituned,  hy 
that  prince,  to  regulate  dieir  duties  and 
&i  their  privilege  Theyvrere  distrib- 
uted into  three  classes,  with  a  fixed  al- 
lowance ;  degrees  of  rank 'were  establish- 
ed, and  prize-contests  instituted.  Their 
order  was  firec^uently  honored  by  the  ad- 
mission of  pnnces,  amon^  whom  was 
LleweHyn,  W  king  of  Wales.  The 
Welsh,  kept  in  awe  as  they  were  by  the 
Romans,  harassed  by  th^  Saxons,  and 
eiomaOy  jealous  of  me  attacks,  the  en- 
croachments' and  the  neighborhood  of 
ali«is,  were,  on  this  account,  attached  to 
thdr  Celtic  manners.  This  situation  and 
dieee  circumstances  inspired  them  with 
a  proud  and  obstinato  determinadoii  to 
maintain  a  national  distinction,  and  pre- 
serve their  ancient  usages,  among  which 
the  bardic  profession  is  so  emfaient  Sen- 
sible of  the  influence  of  their  traditional 
poetiy  in  keeping  alive  the  ideas  of  mili- 
tarf  valor  and  of  ancient  glorv  among 
the  people,  Edward  I  is  said  to  have  col- 
lected all  the  Welsh  bards,  and  caused 
them  to  be  han^[ed,  by  martial  law,  as 
stinrers  up  of  sedidon.  On  this'  incident 
is  founded  Gray's  weU-^known  pde  ^  The 
Bard."  We,  however,  find  them  existing 
at  a 'much  later  period,  but  confining 
themselves  to  the  htunble  task  of  com- 
piling private  genealogies.  But  little  is 
known  of  the  music  and  measures  of  the 
bards :  thc^  prosody  depended  much  on 
alhteratlpn:  their  mstrnments  were  the 
harp,  the  pipe  and  the  crwth.  Some  at- 
tempts have  lately  been  made,  in  Wales, 
fer  the  revival  of  bardism,  and  die  Cam- 
brian society  was  formed,  in  1818,  for  the 
preservation  of  the  remains  of  this  an- 
cient literature,  and  for  the  eneouraj^ment 
of  the  national  muse.  The  bardic  insti- 
tution of  the  Irish  bears  a  strong  affinity 
to  diat  of  the  Welsh.  1%e  genealogical 
sonnets  of  the  Irish  bards  are  still  the 
chief  fi>undations  of  the  ancient  history 
of  Ireland.  Their  aonsa  are  strongly 
marked  with  the  traces  of  Scaldic  imag- 
ination, which  still  aprpears  among  the 
^  tale-tellers,^  a  sort  w  poedcal  histori- 
ttis,  supposed  to  be  the  descendants  of 
the  banls.  There  was,  also,  eviden^  a 
connexion  of  the  Welsh  vridi  Armonca. 
Hence,  in  the  eariy  French  nmiances,  we 
often  find  the  seene  laid  hi  Wales ;  and, 
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on  the  other  hand,  mBny  fictSoos  haVe 
passed  from  the  Troubadoura  into  the 
tales  of  the  Welsh^— In  the  Hiffhlands  of 
Scotland,  there  are  consideFsme  remains 
of  many  of  the  compoeitionfl  of  their  old 
bards  sm  preserved.  The  most  wonder- 
ful of  th^  are  the  poems  of  Ossiaii, 
collected  and  translate^  by  Macpherson. 
Their  genuineness  has  been  doubted; 
but  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the 
Highland  society,  published  in  1805,  of 
which  Mackenzie  was  editor,  proves,  as 
they  contend,  that  a  part  of  them  is  au- 
thentic, and  that  the  greater  portion  of  the 
remainder  was  really  obtained  from  tridi- 
tionaiy  sources.  ^  These  poems,^  saya 
Warton  (History  of  Enclish  Poetiy,  diss. 
].),  " notwithstanding  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Gothic  and  the  Celtic  rituals, 
contain  many  visible  vestiges  of  Scandi- 
navian superstition.  The  allusions,  in  the 
songs  of  Qssian,  to  spirits  who  preside 
over  the  different  parts,  and  di]:ect  the 
various  operations  of  nature ;  who  send 
storms  over  the  deep,  and  rejoice  in  the 
shrieks  of  the  shipwrecked  mariner;  who 
call  down  lightning  to  blast  the  forest  or 
cleave  the  rock,  and  diffuse  irresistible 
pestilence  among  the  people,  beautifiiUy 
conducted  and  heightened  under  the 
skilflil  hand  of  a  master  bard,  entirely 
correspond  with  the  Runic  system,  and 
breathe  the  spirit  of  itspoetiy. 

Bardesanes  the  Cfnostic,  a  Syrian 
who  hved,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second 
century,  in  Edessa,  and  was  a  fiivorite  of 
the  king  Ab^BarMaanu,  is  memorable 
for  the  peculiarity  of  his  doctrines.  He 
consideied  the  enl  in  the  world  onlv  as 
an  accidental  reaction  of  matter,  and  all 
life  as  the  of&pring  of  male  and  female 
^ons.  From  God»  the  inscrutable  Prin-. 
ciple  of  all  substances,  and  from  the  con- 
sort of  this  first  Principle,  proceeded 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Living,  and  a  femaJe 
Holy  Ghost;  from  these^  the,  spirits  or  cre- 
ative powers  of  the  foiu:  elements ;  thus 
forming  the  holy  eight,  or  the  godlike 
fulness,  whose  visible  copies  he  found  in 
the  sun,  the  moon  and  the  stars,  and 
therefore  attributed  to  these  all  the 
changes  of  nature,  and  of  human  destiny* 
The  female  Holv  Ghost,  impregnated  by 
the  Son  of  the  Living,  was,  according  to 
him,  the  Creator  of  the  worid.  The  hu- 
man soul,  originally  of  the  nature  of  the 
JEonSf  was  confined  in  the  material  body 
only  as  a  punishm^t  of  its  ML  but  not 
subjected  to  the  dominion  of  the  stam 
He  considered  Jesus,  the  iEon  destined 
for  the  salvation  of  souk,  only  a  feigned 
man,  and  his  death  only  a  feigned  death, 


but  kis  doctrine  the  sore  means  to  fift 
the  souls  of  men  with  ardent  desires  lor 
their  celestial  home,  and  to  lead  chesa 
hacit  to  God,  to  whom  they  go  immedi- 
ately after  deatht  and  vritbout  a  reauirec- 
tion  of  the  eartldy  body.  B.  propapatad 
this  doctrine  in  Syrian  hymiia,  and  isxhe 
frrst  writer  of  hymns  in  this  language^ 
His  son  Harroonius  studied  in  AtfaeDS^ 
and  strove,  also,  by  means  of  hymns^  to 
procure  the  r^peptioa  of  his  doctima 
Yet.  the  Bardesanists  did  not  formally 
separate  themselves  fipm  the  oftfaodos 
Christian  church.  Thsy  maintainf^d 
tbemsdves  until  the  5th  centuir.  Vai- 
entinus  the  Gnostic  approached  the  near- 
est to  B.,  without  being  his  foDowar. 
A  fragment  of  the  worit  of  B.  \mm  des- 
tiny is  preserved  in  the  Greek  language, 
by  Eusebius  (Prapar,  EvmigtL  hb.  6^  capu 
10),  He  led  an  irreproachable  life.  Fiag- 
ments  of  his  Syrian  hyn^ns,  which  djs- 

ay  a  rich  and  ardent  fimcv,  are  to  be 
ind  in  those  hymns  which  the  Syrian 
patriarch  Ephraim  composed  against  his 
doctrine. 

BAREFOoran  Friaes  ;  monks  who  da 
not  use  shoes,  but  merely  saadafa^  or  go 
entvely  barefoot.  In  several  onlen  of 
mendicant  fiiars,  e.  g.,  among  the  Cannel> 
ites,  Franciscans,  Auffustins,  there  are 
congregations  of  baren>oted  monks  and. 
barefooted  nuns,  but  nowhere  a  separate 
order  of  this  kind. 

Baretti,  Joseph,  an  Italian  writer,  was 
the  son  of  an  architect  of  Turin,  wfaoe 
he  was  born  in  the  ^ear  1716.  He  re- 
ceived a  good  edueauon  and  some  pater- 
nal property,  which,  according  to  Jus  own 
confession,  he  soon  samed  away.  In 
1748,  he  repau^  to  England.  In  1753, 
he. published,  in  English,  a  Defbioe  of 
the  Poetry  of  Italy  against  the  Censures 
of  M.  Voltaire.  About  this  time,  he  was 
introduced  to  doctor  Johnson,  then  enga- 
ged in  tlie  compilation  of  his  Dicdonair, 
of  which  B.  availed  himself  to  cosmue 
an  Itahan  and  Ensrlish  Dictiona]y,in  1760, 
much  more  complete  tlian  any  which  had 
belpre  appeared.  In  this  year,  be  revis- 
ited his  native  country,  and  published,  at 
Venice,  a  journal  under  the  title  of  IVvjto 
lAUrariOf  which  met  with  great  succ»^ 
but,  owin^  to  the  severity  of  its  criti- 
cisms,  8ub)ected  the  author  to  unf^easant 
if  not  dangerous  consequences.  After  an 
absence  of  six  years,  he  therefore  rottim- 
ed,  through  Spain  and  Portugal,  to  Eng- 
land, amL  in  1768,  published  an  Account 
of  the^  Manneia  and  Customs  of  Italy. 
Doctor  Johnson,  whose  friendship  to  him . 
was  always  warm  and  cordial^  soon  after 
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produced  him  to  the  Thmie  family. 
Not  long  after  ida  redmi  ftom  Itafy,  an 
incident  occurred  to  him  of  the  most  dia- 
tremng  nature.  Accosted  in  the  Hay* 
market  bj  a  wmnan  of  the  town,  he  re- 
polsed  her  with  a  degrto  of  rougfanees 
which  produced  an  attm^  from  some  of 
her  male  confederates,  and,  in  the  scuffle, 
he  struck  one  of  the  assulanta  with  a 
¥Vench  pocket  dessert-knife.  On  this^  the 
man  pursued  and  collared  him;  when 
B.,  still  more  alarmed,  stabbed  him- re- 
peatedly with  the  knife,  and  he  died  of 
Ad  wounds  on  the  following  day.  He 
was  immediately  taken  into  oustodv,  and 
was  tried  fer  murder  at  the  Old  tiailey, 
but  acquitted.  On  this  occasion,  Johnson, 
Burke,  GoMsmith,  Garrick,  Reynolds  and 
Beauclerk  gave  testhnony  to  his  good 
character ;  and,  ahhougfa  he  did  not  es- 
cape censure  fer  his  too  ready  resort  to 
a  knife,  his  acquittal  was  generally  ap- 
proved. In  1770,  hepublished  his  Jour^ 
ney  from  London  to  Oenoa,  through  Eng- 
land, Portueal,  Spain  and  France-^  won 
replete  wiui  infermadon  and  entertain- 
ment He  also  continued  to  publish  in- 
troductory works,  for  the  oto  of  students 
in  the  Itidian  and  other  modem  lan- 
guaj^es,  and  superintended  a  complete 
edinoff  of  the  works  of  Machiavel  Tbe 
latter  part  of  his  life  was  haraased  with 
pecuniary  difficulties, ,  which  were  very 
little  alleviated  by  his  honorary  post  of 
fereign  secretaiy  to  the  ro^  acthdemy, 
and  an  ill-paid  pension  of  £80  per  annum 
under  the  North  administration.  In  1786, 
he  publtehed  a  woik  with  the  nngular 
tide  of  *<  Tolendron :  Speeches  to  John 
Bowles  about  his  Edition  of  Don  Quix- 
ote, together  With  some  Account  of  SpKn- 
iri)  Literature.^  Qe  died  in  May,  1789. 
B.,  although  rough  and  cynical  in  his  ap- 
pearance, was  a  pleasant  companion ;  and 
of  lus  powers  in  conversation  doctor  John- 
son thought  highly.  He  was  deemed  a 
latitttdinarian  in  respect  to  religion ;  but 
his  integrity  vras  ummpeached,  ms  morals 
•  pure,  and  his  manners  correct  He  had, 
ate,  a  high  sense  of  the  value  of  inde- 
pendence, and  often  refbsed  pecumaiy 
assistance  when  he  most  needea  it 

Barezzi,  Slefeno,  painter  in  Milan,  has 
made  himself  known  by  the  mode  vrfaich 
he  invented  of  taidng  oM  fiesco  paintings 
fttMn  wafls,  by  ftidnaf  upon  them  a  |nece 
of  Ikien,  covered  with  a  certain  cement, 
whi^  looeens  the  colore ;  they  are  then 
transferred  upon  a  board  prepared  ferthe 
purpose,  upon  which,  after  removing  the 
mtn^  thev  remain  perfeetlv  firm.  In  the 
hiH  of  e»bit&on  of  the  paMoe  Brera  is  to 


he  seen  a  painting  of  Aurefio  Luino,  rep^ 
resenting  tne  torture  of  St  Vincent,  whidi 
he  has  safely  transferred  to  a  board  in 
this  manner. 

Barflbur  ;  a  0ea-port  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  die  Chaniiel ;  12  iniles 
east  of  Cherburg.  Lon.  P  15^  W.;  lat 
49<^  4a  N.  Pop.  900.  It  vTas,  at  one 
time,  the  best  port  on  the  coast  of  Nor- 
mandy; but,  in  die  year  1346,  it  was  taken 
and  piUiL^  by  Edward  III,  king  of  Eng- 
land, anathe  harbor  destroyed.  William 
the  Conaueror  fitted  out  at  B.  the  expe- 
didon  which  effected  the  conquest  of 
England. 

Baroain  and  Sate,  Instrumeitt  of, 
is  an  indenture  whereby  lands  and  tene- 
ments are  granted.  By  the  stat  27  Hen. 
VIII,  <^  16,  it  was  enacted  that  an  estate 
of  fi^hold  dioiild  not  pass  by  barv&in 
Imd  nle,  unless  by  indenture  enrolled  in 
one  of  the  courts  of  Westminster,  or  in 
the  county  where  die  lands  lie.  This 
statute  would  have  introduced  the  gen- 
eral practice  of  enrohnent  of  deeds  in 
England,  had  it  extended  to  leasehold 
estates.  To  remedy  this  defect  in  eoine 
measure,  the  stamte  of  29  Charles  II,  c. 
3,  was  enacted ;  which  provides  against 
conveying  lands  or  hereditaments  for 
more  than  diree  yeerS)  or  declaring 
trusts  otherwise  dian  in  writing.  The 
conveyance  b^  bargain  and  sale,  in  Eng- 
land, IS  very  aimili^  to  the  convesrances 
by  deed,  most  generally  in  use  in  the  U. 
States. 

Barilla  ;  the  term  applied,  in  com- 
merce, to  a  nroduct  obtsmed  firom  the 
combusdon  or  certain  marine  ycffetablM. 
This  Ivord  is  the  Spanish  name  of  a  jdant 
(stdsola  9oda),  firom  the  ashes  of  which  is 
produced  the  above  substance,  vidiich  af- 
fords the  alkali  (soda).  This  is  also  pro- 
cured fix>m  the  ariies  of  prickly  saltwort 
shrubby  saltwort  (hdsola  Jrvhcoea)  and 
numerous  plants  of  other  tribea  The 
plants  made  use  of  for  burning  differ  in 
di^rent  countries;  and  the  residue  of 
their  indneradon  contains  the  soda  in  va- 
rious states  of  purity.  Hie  barilla  derived 
fiom  the  (AtitmbrvctHihemum  nod^lorum 
of  Spain,  and  the  M,  copHcwn  of  Afiica, 
contains  fi^onfi  25  to  40  per  cent  of  car- 
bcmate  of  soda }  whereas  that  fit>m  the 
s6iiola  and  the  ffdicomia  of  odier  dis- 
tricts afibrds  about  half  this  quantity ; 
and  the  pardcular  variety  knovm  uiHler 
the  name  of  kdv,  procured  by  burning 
various  sea-weem,  is  a  still  coarser  arti- 
cle, not  yielding  above  2  or  3  per  cent 
of  real  soda.  To  obtain  die  caitKmate  of 
soda,  it  is  o|dy  reqnlsite  to  lixiviate  die 
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bMilk  in  boilinff  water,  aad  ev^ionte  tbe 
8olatioii.--On  tbe  Aonm  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, -where  the  preparation  of  soda  is 
purmied  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  seeds 
€£  the  plants  from  which  it  is  obtained 
are  regularly  sown  in  places  near  the  sea. 
These,  when  at  a  sufficient  state  of  matu- 
rity, are  pulled  up  bv  the  roots,  dried,  and 
aAerwaras  tied  in. bundles  to  be  burnt. 
This,  in  some  places,  is  done  in  ovens 
constructed  for  the  purpose,  and,  in  oth- 
ers, in  trenches  dug  near  the  sea.  The 
asbes^  whilst  they  are  hot,  are  continually 
stirred  with  long  poles,  and  the  saline 
matter  they  contain  fbrms,  when  cold,  a 
solid  mass,  almost  as  hard  40  stooel  This 
is  afterwards  broken  into,  pieces  of  con- 
venient size  for  exportation.  The  best 
sort  of  Spanish  socfa  is  in  dark-colored 
maases  of  a  bluish  tinge,  very  heavy,  so- 
norous, diy  to  the  touch,  and  extemafi^ 
abounding  in  small  cavities.  Its  taste  is 
very  sharpy  corrosive,  and  strongly  saline. 
The  important  uses  of  soda  in  the  arts, 
and  especially  the  constant  consumpdon 
of  it  in  the  manu&cture  of  all  kinds  of 
fine  and  iiard  soime,  are  weU  known. 
The  grieater  part  or  the  barillas  or  crude 
sodas  of  commeree  are  now  obtained 
fit>m  the  ashes  .of  various  sea- weeds, 
which  manu&cture  is  extensively  prose- 
cuted upon  the  western  shores  of  Scot- 
land. (For  an  account  of  this,  see  £f^.) 
Barinq,  Alexander,  a  banker  in  Lon- 
don, and  member  of  pariiament,  one  of 
the  directois  of  the  FAst  India  company 
and  the  bank  of  England,  is  the  second 
son  of  the  late  merchant  and  baronet,  sir 
Francis  Baring.  He  belongs  to  the  whig 
party,  like  his  father  and  the  whole  fam- 
ily, but  he  is  opposed  to  the  raidical  re- 
formers. His  house  is  known  to  th^ 
merchants  of  the  whole  civilized  world, 
and  attracted  much  notice  fiom  the  pub- 
he  in  general,  when  he  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  i^reat  French  loan,  and 
appeared,  on  this  occasion,  at  the  congress 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1818.  The  condi- 
tions of  this  loan  were,  as  we  know  fiom 
the  French  papers,  extremely  advantage* 
oos,  and  made  his  house  one  of  the  mt 
in  Europe.  B.,  like  Necker,  can  use  his 
pen  wed,  and  obtained  a  respectable  place 
among  writers  on  political  economy  by 
his  Il^uiry  into  the  Causes  and  Conse- 

auences  of  the  Orders  in  Council  (Lon- 
on,  1808).  He  and  his  brother  Ueniy 
married  two  sisters,  the  heiresses  of  an 
American  gentleman  named  Binghamt 
eadi  of  wnom  received  a  dowry  of 
£100,000.  His  late  fiither,  sir  Francis, 
was  descended  from  an  oki  &mily  in 


Devooriuie,  and  wis  oftsA  cowulfead  hgr 
Fkt  in  rektioa  to  commenaal  afiin. 

Bautqh;  a  male  voice,  the  caaspmm 
of  which  partakes  of  those  of  the  com- 
mon baas  and  the  tenor,  but  does  not  ex- 
tend so  far  downwards  as  the  one,  nor  to 
an  equal  height  with  the  other. 
Bajuapoor.  (SeeBeeffl^Kwr.) 
Bark,  Eekuviah,  m  the  produce  of  • 
tree,  the  various  species  of  etndbona, 
which  is  the  spontaneous  growth  of  many 
parts  of  South  America,  but  moue  paitio- 
ulariy  of  Peru.  The  tree  is  said  some* 
what  to  resemble  a  cherry-tree  in  appear- 
ance, and  hears  dusters  of  red  flowefs. — 
This  vahiable  medicine  was  formerly 
called  Juvifs  barky  from  ita  having  been 
introduced  into  Europe  by  the  memben 
of  dmt  religious  order,  who  we|ne  settled 
in  South  America.  They  were  instructed 
in  the  use  of  k  by  the  natives  of  Peru,  to 
whom  it  had  l^een  l(mg  known ;  and  k 
continued,  for  many  years,  a  source  of 
profit  to  the  order,  its  botanical  nam* 
was  derived  fit>m  that  of  the  countess  del 
Cinchon,  the  lady  of  a  Spanish  viceroy; 
who  had  been  cmred  by  it.  The  tree 
firom  which  it  is  obtained  grovrs  abun- 
dantly in  the  fiireats  of  Quito  and  Peru, 
and  me  bark  is  cut  by  the  natives  in  the 
mondis  of  September,  October  and  No- 
vember, during  whieh,  alone,  the  weather 
is  five  fitKn  rain.  The  bark  is  of  three 
kinds—the  red,  the  yellow  and  die  pale. 
The  first  has  now  become  scarce,  but  has 
also  lost  the  exclusive  reputation  which 
it  once  had,  the  yellow  and  p«le  baiks 
having  been  fi>und  to  be  stronger  in  their 
febrifuge  properties.  The  crown-iorfc,  as 
the  hi^est-priced  is  termod,  is  of  a  pak, 
yellowish-rea. — ^The  uses  of  the  baik,  in 
medicine,  are  too  well  known  to  need 
description ;  but  the  chemical  discoveries 
in  relation  to  it  are  deserving  of  more 
particular  mention.  Its  medicinal  prop- 
erties were  found,  a  few  years  sinee,  to 
depend  upon  thejpresence  of  a  suhstnnee 
called  mMiMiM.  This  exists,  nM»e  or  kn, 
in  all  Kinds  of  Peruvian  bark,  but  in 
quantities  very  unequal  in  the  varkxiB 
kinds.  It  was  discovered  by  Messrs.  P^- 
letier  and  Caventou,  who  ako  ascertained 
that  the  most  usefiil  and  permanent  ibnn 
of  the  substance  was  that  of  a  neutral 
salt,  in  which  it  was  combined  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  constimtinir  the  celebrated 
sul^iate  of  quinine.  This  extract  is  oo 
powerfiil,  that  pne  crain  of  it  is  a  daae^ 
and  thus  does  this  uttle  powder,  which  is 
almost  imperceptible,  supply  the  pkoe  of 
the  nauseous  mouthfiils  of  baik,  whieh 
we^  absolutely  eaten  by  the  tmfortnnain 
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bemgs  who  were  afflicted  with  agoe,  be- 
fore this  invaluable  article  was  discovered. 
Next  to  the  bleaching  liquor  and  the  gas- 
lights, this  nuTf  be  regarded  as  the  roost 
JBterestiDg  and  valuable  of  the  gtfis  of 
chemistry  to  her  sister  arts.  80  extensive 
has  the  nnanu&cture  of  this  most  impor- 
tant article  become,  th^t,  in  1826,  no  less 
than  1503  cwt  of  berk  were  used  b^  four 
ehemists  concerned  in  the  production  of 
it  m  Paris;  and  90,000  ounces  of  sulphate 
of  quinine  were  produced  in  France 
during  the  same  vear,  being  enourii  for 
the  curing,  at  a  rair  calculation,  of  near 
2,000,000  of  sick,  who  have,  by  this  most 
happy  discovery,  been  spared  the  swal- 
lowing of  at  least  10,000,000  ounces  of 
crude  baric.  This  one  &ct  should  entitle 
the  name  of  Peiletier  to  the  gratitude  of 
all  posterity* 

Baiuxb,  Edmund  Henry,  one  of  the 
most  iunous  fiving  Enriidh  philokicers, 
bom  Dec.  22, 1788,  at  Hoilym,  in  Yoric- 
shire,  where  his  ^ther  was  a  preacher, 
received  his  first  education  «it  some  pri- 
vate instimtions  in  London,  and  Louth,  in 
Lincolnshire.  At  the  univeifilty  of  Clun- 
bridge,  where  he  was  a  member  of  Trini^ 
eoll^,  he  lived,  according  to  the  ruld  of 
Horace,  day  and  night  wkh  the  Greeks. 
In  1809,  he  wrote  a  Latin  and  Greek  epi- 
gram, which  obtained  him  Browne^s  gold 
medaJ.  He  also  p4iblished  editions  of 
Cicero  De  Senedt£fe,  and  De  AmieiHay 
which  were  twice  reprinted,  and  of  Taci- 
tus's  Germama  and  Agrkolay  which  have 
been  also  printed  again.  He  has  written, 
akM>,  a  wori(  called  Cla$9%eal  ReereaiionSf 
one  vol. ;  several  pieces  in  the  Classical 
Journal,  since  the  third  number ;  an  arti- 
cle in  the  second  number  of  the  Retro- 
niective  Review,  and  some  reviews  in 
tne  British  Critic  His  participation  in 
the  new  edition  of //em*.  Sl^fham  TheMoiUr 
ru$^  Or,  L,  made  him  generally  known. 
This  work  was  intrusted  to  him  by  Valpy, 
and  procured  him  the  accjuaintanoe  of 
the  well-known  English  philologist  Parr. 
The  objections  which  learned  men  have 
nMtde  against  the  too  great  extension  of 
the  plan  and  the  arrangement  of  the  ma^ 
terials,  are  well  fi)und^ ;  but  Barker  has 
been  the  subject,  also,  of  envious  attacks. 
He  was  obliged  to  defend  himself  in  a 
pamphlet,  in  order  to  secure  the  undis- 
tuibed  progress  of  his  own  and  Val]yy^ 
undertaking.  Some  German  philologists 
of  the  first  order,  as  Hennaiui  and  Wol^ 
liave  spoken  of  him  in  h%h  terms.  His 
editkm  (rf*  ArcadBus  Dt  JkemMui^  wfth 
an  Epidola  OrHita  on  BoissMMde,  is  a 
wofk  of  flMtk.    On  oMny  ommIoml  B. 


has  afforded  assistance  to  the  woiks  of 
learned  Grcrmans,  by  valuable  communi- 
cations of  materials  and  observations. 
Since  1814,  he  has  lived  at  Thetferd,  in 
Norfolk,  devo^Dg  himself  entirely  to  phi- 
lolo^.  In  1828,  he  published  memoira 
of  his  friend  doctor  Parr,  under  the  title 
of  Pcariana. 

Barley  (in  Latin,  Aon^eum);  a  grain 
which  has  been  known,  like  most  other 
kinds  of  ^rain,  fix>m  time  immemorial. 
It  has  a  thick  spike ;  the  calyx,  busk,  awn 
and  flower  are  like  those  of  wheat  or  rye, 
but  the  awns  are  rough;  the  seed  is 
sweUing  in  the  middle,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  ends  in  a  sharp  j^int,  to  which  the 
husks  are  closely  united.  The  species 
are,  .1.  common  kmg-eared  bariey;  2. 
winter  or  square  bariey,  by  some  called 
big;  3.  sprat  bariey,  or  bcutle-door bar- 
ley. An  these  sorts  of  bariey  are  sown 
in  the  sprine  of  the  year,  in  a  dry  time. 
The  square  barley,  or  big,  is  chiefly  cul- 
tivated in  the  north  of  England  and  in 
Scotland,  and  is  hardier  than  the  other 
sorts.  Bariey  is  emoIUent,  moistening, 
and  productive  of  expectoration :  this  gram 
was  chosen  by  Hippocrates  as  a  proper 
€»od  hi  inflammatory  distempers.  The 
principal  use  of  barley,  in  England  and 
America,  is  for  making  beer;  in  some 
parts  of  the  European  continent,  horses 
are  fed  with  h,  and  in  other  parts,  poor 

a  pie  make  bread  of  tt.  In  Scotland, 
ev  is  a  common  ingredient  for  broths. 
Pearl  barley  and  French  bariey  are  bar- 
ley freed  from  the  husk  by  means  of  a 
mill ;  the  distinction  between  the  two  be- 
ing, that  peari  barley  is  reduced  to  the 
size  of  small  shot,  all  but  the  heart  of 
the  grain  being  ground  away. 

Barlow,  JoeC  a  poet  and  diplamadst, 
was  the  youngest  of  10  children  of  a 
respectable  fenner  in  moderate  circum- 
stances. He  was  bom  at  Reading,  a 
village  m  Connecticut^  about  1755.  His 
fether  died  while  he  was  yet  a  lad  at 
school,  leaving  him  little  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  defi«y,  economically,  the  expenses 
of  a  liberal  education.  In  1774,  he  was 
plaeed  at  Dartmouth  college.  New  Hamp- 
shupe,  then  in  its  infency,  and,  after  a  yetv 
•short  residence  there,  entered  Yale  col- 

Sij  New  Haven,  where  he  displayed  a 
nt  for  versification,  which  gained  him 
reputation  atnong  his  feUow-students,  and 
introduced  hini  to  the  particular  notice 
and  fiiendship  of  doctor  Dwight,  then  a 
tutor  in  that  coDege.  These  curimi- 
stanees  eontributed  to  excite  his  poetical 
ambition  still  more  strongly,  and  tnus  fix- 
ed the  dnractar  of  his  rature  ViS^    The 
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mUhia  of  ComieetiOHty  ia  tiie  _ 
of  the  war  of  the  revolution,  ibraied  a 
considerable  part  of  general  Waabingloa'f 
army ;  and  youn^f  Barlow,  inore  than  onee, 
during  tlike  v^bcations  of  the  coUege^^serFed 
as  a  volunteer  in  the  camp,  where  four  of 
his  brothers  were  on  duQr,  and  is  said  to 
have  be^  present  at  the  battle  of  White 
plains.  Having  parsed  through  the  usual 
course  of  study  with  r^utation,  ho  re- 
ecdved,  in  ITTp,  the  dejgree  of  bachelor 
of  arts,  on  which  occasion  he  appeared, 
fbr  the  first  time,  before  die  pubhc  in,  his 
poetical  character,  by  reciting  an  original 
poem.  It  viras  printed  at  Litchfield,  with 
some  other  of  his  minor  pieces,  in  a  collec- 
tion entitled  wSiiKrtcon  Poems*  Upon  leav- 
ing college,  he  applied  himself  assidu^ 
oiMly  to  the  study  of  the  law.  Butiie 
continued  this  pursuit  only  a  few  monttw. 
The  Massachusetts  line  of  the  American 
arniy  was,  at  this  time,  deficient  in  chap- 
lains,  and  Barlow  was  strongly  urged,  by 
some  influential  fiiends,to  quaJify  ninmf 
for  that  station.  It  was,  at  the  same  time, 
intimated  to  him,  that  every  indulgence 
should  be  shown  him  in  his  theological 
examination.  Under  this  assurance,  l^ine 
well  grounded  in  general  literature,  and 
having  passed  his  v?hole  li&  among  a 
peqple,  virith  whom  almost  every  man  has 
some  knowledge  of  speculative  divinity 
and  religious  controversy,  he  applied  hin^ 
self  Btreimously  to  theological  studies,  and, 
at  the  end  of-six  weeks,  vras  licensed  to 
preadi  as  a  Congregational  minister,  and 
repaired  immedia^ly  to  the  army.  Here 
he  is  said  to  have  been  regular  in  the  dift- 
charge  of  his  clerical  duties,  and  much 
resficted  as  a  preacher.  In  thecamp, he 
mtigerved  his  fondness  fi)r  the  muses. 
The  qnrit  of  the  American  aolditsry  is 
suppoaed  to  have  been  not  a  little  sup- 
ported, through  their  many  hardships,  b]r 
numerous  paSriotic  sonas  and  occasional 
addresses,  written  by  Mr.  Bariow,  doctor 
I)wi^t  and  colonel  Humphreys.  B. 
remamed  in  the  army  until  the  close  <^ 
the  v^ar,  and,  during  the  whtde  of  this 
period,  was  engaged  in  planning,  and,  in 
parL  oompoaing  me  poem  which  he  first 
pubiiahed  under  the  title  of  the  Visum  qf 
CkfhimbuSf  and  afterwards  e:^>anded  into 
his  {;reat  work,  the  Golunibiad.  When 
the  mdependence  of  the  U.  States  was 
acknowledged,  and  the  Americttu  ibroes 
disbanded,  in  1783,  Bariow  v^as  again 
throvm  uson  the  worid.  He  had  never 
manifested  nmch  fimdness  fortheclericd 
profession,  and  the  habils  of  a  miltay 
nie  contributed  to  unfit  him  still  matte  fer 
thoTsgukr laboss and  the  hunUediniw 


of  a  paiirii  mimaier.  In  New  Eogbwi, 
if  the  clekieal  chmcter  has  been  weak 
vrithoet  disgrace,  it  may  eesfly  be  throvm 
ofiTvrithout  dishonor.  Mr.  Bailow,  there- 
fere,  without  hesitation,  reverted  to  his 
oriffinal  plan  of  pursuing  the  profession 
of  Uie  ]aw«  With  this  view,  he  removed 
to  Hartferd,  wheve  he  settled  himself;  as 
he  ima^ned,  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Here, 
as  ,a  means  of  temporary  support,  he 
established  a  vraekly  nevrspap^r.  He  was 
also^  at  this  time,  engaged  in  prepozingfer 
the  press  his  Visron  of  Colnmbus.  llie 
extensive  acquaintance  which  he  had 
fermed  in  the  army,  and  the  zeal  of  his 
personal  fitends,  enabled  him  to  obtain  a 
veiy  large  suhscripdon  for  this  worii, 
wJuch  was  puUished  in  1787.  ItssacosBs 
was  very  f^attermf:  Within  a  few  moatfas 
afler  its  publication  in  America,  it  was 
re[Mintad  in  London,  and  has  since  gone 
through  a  second  editiim  in  America,  and 
one  in  Paris.  The  first  editicMi  was  in- 
scribed, in  an  elegant  and  courtly  dedica- 
tion, to  Louis  XVL  Having  been  em- 
ployed by  the  clergy  of  Connecticiit  to 
adqst  WMts's  vernon  of  the  Psalms  to  the 
state  of  the  New  England  churches,  Bar- 
low gave  uj^  his  weeldy  paper,  and  beeame 
a  bookseller  at  Hartford.  This  he^  did 
chiefly  vrith  a  view  of  aiding  the  sale  ot 
his  poem,  and  of  the  new  ecutkm  or  the 
Psalms;  and,  as  so6n  as  these  ot^ects  wece 
efiTected,  he  quitted  the  business,  and  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  the  law.  Duriq^ 
his  residence  at  Hartferd,  he  was  ooa- 
cemed  in  several  occasional  pubticatioDS, 
which  issued  fitkm  a  clubofwks  and  young 
pohticigmsin  that  dty  and  its  vidmky.  Ifia 
various  pubhcaltois  continued  to  ineieasa 
and  extend  his  reputatioB ;  but,  in  the 
meanwhile,  his  success  at  the  bar  was  by 
no  means  flattering.  He  was  unfertunata 
in  an  emharrasBed  elocution  ^  his  habits  of 
life  were  grave  and  retired,  and  his  man- 
ners and  ttddress  were  not  of  that  fenulisr 
and  conciliating  east  which  so  often  sup- 
plies the  want  of  professional  merit  Un- 
der these  ckeumstances,  he  accepled  an 
offer  to  enaage  in  another  employmem. 
dome  menmeia  of  aland  company,  eaUed 
the  Ohio  com^ca^,  ia  connexion  with  a 
few  other  persons,,  then  suppoasd  to  be 
men  of  property,  l^  a  maacBuvie  not  the* 
understood,  but  which  has  dnoe  bean  de- 
tected, appropriated  to  their  own  vae  a 
veiycoprtderable  part  of  the  fimdeof  that 
company,  and,  uader  the  title  of  the  SeisA»' 
<ofl^«w,  offned  vast  traota  of  land  fer 
sale  in  Europe,  to  few  <ii  which  they  had 
anylMaleittUtt.  Aatha  agent  of  this  oo«h 
pany,  but  with  paifect  igBonAea  of  iMr 
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Mil  pkOH  Btrlow  endi«rkBd  for  EBf^tadi 
in  1788»  and,  soon  after,  crossed  the  ehati> 
ael  to  Fmnce,  where  he  dispoeed  of  some 
of  these  leads  under  the  title  of  the  Se^ 
Uo  wmpang.  While  in  FraneOy  he  took 
%  warn  interest  in  the  revoltition  then  in 
progrsfliy  and  became  intiniately  acquaint- 
ed with  many  ieaders  of  the  republican 
party,  particularly  with  that  secdon  after- 
wards denominated  the  Gtr0tu£tf<tf,  or  siotf- 
«rale«,  entered  into  all  their  plans^and  was 
soon  conspicuous  as  one  of  tbeir  most 
jealous  partisans.  He  retumed  to  Eng- 
land, in  1791,  with  the  intention  of  em- 
barking  for  Axnmc^  after  having  resided 
for  a  year  or  two  longer,  in  London; 
About  the  end  of  the  year  1791,  he  pub* 
lished,  in  London,  the  first  part  or  his 
Advice  to  the  Privileged  Orders.  This 
he  afterwards  completed  by  the  addition 
of  a  second  part;  and  the  whole  has  been 
several  times  reprinted  in  the  U.  States. 
Thte  publication  was  followed,  in  Febru- 
ary, 1793,  by  the  Conspiracy  of  Kincs,  a 
poem  of  about  400  hnes.  The  subject 
was  the  first  coalition  of  the  continental 
sovereij^  against  France.  It  has  little 
of  poetical  ornament,  and  the  poet  oflan 
descends  info  the  common^mee  topics 
of  the  dav,  but  many  of  his  Imee  are  vig- 
orous. Li  the  autumn  of  the  same  ^ear, 
he  published  a  Letter  to  the  National 
Convention,  in  which  he  urges  them  to 
abolish  the  royal  power,  render  Sections 
more  frequent  and  popular,  and  dissolve 
the  connexion  between  the  government 
and  the  national  church.  All  these  pub- 
lications procured  him  some  profit  and 
much  notorie^.  Though  France  wu 
the  theme,  they  were  doubtless  intended 
to  have  thdr  chief  effect  on  England. 
Bariow  consequently  became  acquainted 
with  all  the  English  politicians  who  weie, 
like  him,  engaged  in  the  cause  of  reform 
or  revolution,  and  with  most  of  the  repub- 
lican men  df  letters  and  science,  who, 
about  that  period,  were  so  numerous  in 
London  as  almost  to  form  a  distinct  class. 
Towards  the  end  of  1793,  the  London 
constitutional  society,  of  which  be  was  a 
member,  voted  an  address  tathe  French 
convention,  and  Mr*  Barlow  and  another 
member  were  deputed  to  present  it.  Thej 
immediately  undertook  and  executed  their 
conmiisBion.  Barlow  vras  received  in 
France  with  great  respect,  and  the  con- 
vention soon  after  conferred  upon  him 
the  rij^  of  a  French  citizen.  As  the 
revolutionary  symptoms  in  England  had 
attracted  the  attentkm  of  govemmenf ,  and 
an  official  inquiry  had  been  set  ob  fool 
respecting  Bariow's  miainn,  he  ~ 
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kUnnfotofstAni  id  Flni^aad,  and  fiasJ 
his  residence,  for  a  tine,  m  France.  In- 
the  latter  part  of  this  year,  he  aeeompa- 
nied  his  firiend  Gregoire,  and  a  deputation 
of  the  national  convention,  who  ^re  sent 
t»  organize  the  newly-acquired  territory 
of  Savoy,  as  a  department  of  the  repvblic 
He  passed  the  winter  at  Chamberry,  the 
capital  of  Savoy,  where,  at  the  request 
of  his  legislative  friends,  he  wrote  an 
address  to  the  people  of  Piedmont,  incil* 
ing  theni  to  mow  off  their  aUefpance  ^to 
the  man  of  Turin,  who  called  himself 
their  king."  This  was  immediately  trans- 
lated into  French  and  Italian,  and  circu- 
lated widely  through  the  whole  of  Pied- 
mont, but  without  producing  much  pop- 
ular efifoet  The  rest  of  the  wmter  was 
passed  in  the  more  peaceable  employment 
of  composing  a  ineck  heroic  poem  in 
three  cantos,  entitled  Haat^  Pudaingy  one 
of  the  happiest  and  most  popular  of  his 
prodnctiona  From  Savoy  he  retumed  to 
Paris,  where  he  continued  to  reside  for 
about  three  years.  During  th^  as  well  as 
his  subsequent  residence  in  Paris,  with 
the  exception  of  a  translation  of  Vohiey's 
Ruins,  his  fiterary  labors  fq>pear  to  have 
beoi  nearly  suspended^  and  be  engaged 
insevnal  plans  of  commercial  speculation. 
His  connexion  with  public  men,  and 
knowledge  of  political  affinrs,  top;ether 
with  the  mat  advantages  of  credit  and 
of  penond  safety,  which  he  derived  firom 
his  character  of  a  fiiendly  neutrs),  enabled 
him  to  psoflt  by  those  great  and  sudden 
fiuetuations  in  the  value  of  every  species 
^  property,  which  arose  fit>m  the  dis- 
jointed state  of  public  aftaire,  the  ramd 
depredation  of  the  aatignatSf  and  the  Ae- 
ouent  sales  of  confiscated  estates.  About 
die  year  1795,  Barlow  was  sent  as  an 
agent  on  private  legal  and  commercial 
businesB  to  the  north  of  Ekirope,  and, 
soon  after  his  return,  was  appointed  Amer- 
ican consul  at  Alf^ers,  with  powers  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  dev. 
and  to  redeem  all  American  citizens  heU 
in  davery  on  the  coast  of  Barbaiy.  He 
immediately  proceeded  on  this  mission, 
through  Spain,  to  Algiers.  Here  he  soon 
conchided  a  trea^  with  the  de^,  in 
spite  of  numerous  obstacles  thrown  m  his 
way  by  the  agents  of  several  of  the  Euro- 
pean powers.  In  the  beginning  of  tha 
next  year,  he  negotiafted  a  similar  treaty 
with  Tripoli,  and  redeemed  and  sent 
heme  all  the  Ameiican  prisoners  whom 
he  eoaki  discover  <^naong^  captives  of 


the  Barbery  powwii  Tliese  bumane  ex* 
ertkna  were  made  with  great  hasaftd  and 
,€veo«tiha 
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fMk  of  his  life.  In  1797,  he  VMigned  his 
eonwilsbipb  and  returned  to  Paris,  where 
he  engaged  in  some  rery  sucoessiul  com* 
mmcial  speculations,  aiM  acquired  a  con- 
adenMe  fertune.  As  kng  as  Fraoiee 
retained  the  ftms  of  a  fiee  coostitQtaon, 
he  regarded  it  as  his  adopted  country ,  and 
inveMd  a  lai^  portlim  of  his  propel^  in 
landed  estates.  Among  other  purchases 
which  he  made  was  that  of  the  splendid 
botd  of  the  count  Clennont  de  Txnnere, 
in  Paris,  in  which  he  lived  forsomeyearSt 
in  an  ek^gant  and  even  sumptuous  man- 
ner. On  the  rupture  between  his  native 
country  and  France,  oocamoned  by  the 
maritime  rooliations  of  the  latter,  Baiiow 
exerted  all  his  influence  and  abilities  to 
bring  about  an  adQustnient  of  differences^ 
To  assist  in  attaining  this  end,  he  pub- 
lished a  Letter  to  the  people  of  the  U. 
States,  on  the  measures  of  Mr.  Adams% 
administration.  At  the  same  period,  he 
drew  up  and  presented  a  memw  to  the 
French  government,  in  which  he  boldly 
denounoes  the  whole  system  of  privateor- 
ing  as  mere  sea  robbery. — ^After  an  ab- 
sence of  nearly  17  years,  Barlow  retuned 
to  his  native  country  in  the  npring  of  1805. 
After  visiting  several  parts  or  the  U.  States, 
he  purdiased  a  beautiflil  situation  in  the 
neigfaboriM)od  of  Georgetown,  but  within 
the  limits  of  the  city  of  Washington, 
where  he  buih  a  handsome  house,  and 
lived  in  an  dMuot  and  hoqiitable  man- 
ner. Early  in  1806^  he  drew  up  a  pro^ 
pectus  of  a  great  national  academy,  to  be 
established  under  the  immediate  protec- 
tion of  the  government,  printed  it  at  his 
own  expense,  and  circulated  it  widely. 
In  Maron  of  the  same  year,  the  plan  v?as 
laid  before  congress,  and  referred  to  a 
committee,  who  never  reported,  and  the 
project  fidled.  In  1806,  the  Columbiad, 
which  had  been  the  labor  of  half  his  life, 
and  had  been  gradually  expanded  fit>m 
the  Vision  of  Columbus  to  the  bulk  of  a 
quarto,  made  its  appearance  in  the  most 
magnifieent  volume  which  bad  ever  issued 
from  the  American  press,  adorned  by  a 
nnober  of  fine  engravings,  executed 
in  Losdon,  by  the  fint  ertists.  It  was 
inscribed,  in  an  elegant  and  affectionate 
dedication,  to  Robert  Fulton,the  celebra- 
ted engineer.  The  hu|;h  price  at  vrhich 
the  CoKimbiad  vras  sokfwas  bv  no  means 
salted  to  the  conditbn  of  the  literaiy 
market m the U. States.  Onlyafewcop- 
ies  were  nurchased.  It  was  reprinted  m 
1800,  in  3  vols^  Idmo.  In  the  same  year, 
it^was  republished  in  London,  by  Phdips, 
in  an  elegant  royal  8vo.  In  spite  of  these 
aids,  the  Ck>kmyttad  nfwr  acquired  the 


popularity  whieh  the  Vision  of  Cotumbus 
en^yed.  It  «apires  to  the  dignity  of  a 
philosophical  poem,  and  the  narrative 
part  is  nearly  overwhelmed  by  pohtica] 
declamation  and  philosoidiical  ^scos- 
siona,  and  is  defiNrmed  bv  pedantic  and 
uncouth  words  cif  the  andior^  own  coin- 
age, nniere  are,  bendea,  other  telta, 
bodi  of  plan  and  executi<m,  of  a  move 
serious  character.  After  the  appeaiwoe 
of  tho  Cokimbiad,  Barlow  employed  him- 
self in  making  laife  collections  of  histori- 
cal documents,  anQl  preparing  the  plan  of 
a  ceneral  history  of  the  U.  States^  a  wotk 
which  he  had  long  meditated.  In  the 
midst  of  these  pursuits,  he  wasj  in  1811, 
nominated  by  the  president  minister  ple&- 
ipotentiary  to  the  French  government,  and 
soon  after  sailed  for  France.  He  anphed 
himself  viith  great  diligence  to  the  duties 
of  his  new  station,  and  to  negotiatm^  a 
treaty  of  conunerce  and  indenanificanon 
for  former  spoliations.  In  October,  1812, 
he  was  invited,  by  the  duke  do  Baanno,  to 
a  conference  with  the  emperor  Napoleon, 
at  Wilna.  He  immediately  set  oft  on  his 
misnon,  travelling  dav  and  night.  The 
weather  was  unusually  severeu  and  the 
whole  coontiy  through  which  be  passed, 
after  leaving  France,  was  so  wasted  by 
contending  armies  as  scarcely  to  aflbrd 
him  a  comfortable  meal.  In  a  state  of 
exhaustion,  fropi  vrant  of  food  and  de^p^ 
the  sudden  changes  ftom  extreme  cold  to 
the  excesBive  heat  of  the  small  and  crowd- 
ed cottages  of  the  Jew%  the  only  taverns 
in  Pohud,  produced  a  viodent  inflamma- 
tion in  the  Jongs.  Hempidlysunkintoa 
state  of  extreme  debility  and  torpor,  fitm 
which  he  never  recovered.  He<nedfDee. 
28d,  1812,  at  Zamawica,  an  obscure  village 
of  Pohmd,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cra- 
cow.— ^Mr.  Bar  ow  was  of  an  amiable  £s- 
posidon:  his  manners  were  grave  and 
dignifled.  In  mixed  company,  he  was 
general^  silent,  and  often  alieenL  He 
had  no  rocihty  or  sprightfiness  of  general 
conversation ;  but  on  sutjeds  whidi  luq>- 
pened  to  excite  him,  he  talked  with  inters 
est  and  animation,  and,  among  his  inti- 
mate  acquaintance,  is  eaid  to  have  some- 
time* diqilayed  a  talent  for  pleasantly  and 
humor. — ^All  of  his  prose  wntiin  bear  the 
stamp  of  an  active,  acute  and  nervous 
mind,  confident  hi  its  own  strength,  and 
accustomed  to  great  intrepidity  of  opin- 
ion. His  political  and  moral  speeulatKMiB 
are  often  orienal,  always  ingen&ouaL  Ims 
deficient  in  ttiese  comprehensive  views 
and  that  ripeness  of  judgment  which  aie 
required  1^  the  coinplex  nature  of  the 
sufgeetshe^ 
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Baembh  ;  a  town  on  the  Wupper,  in 
the  Prunian  duchy  of  Cleve-Bergy  with 
19^72  inhaldtants.  B.  contains  the  prin- 
cipal ribbon  manuftctories  on  the  conti- 
nent, comprifling  linen^  woollen,  cotton 
and  Bilk  ribbons  of  every  quality*  They 
are  sent  into  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Bakitabitbs  ;  regular  priests  of  the  con- 
gregation of  St  Paul,  thus  called  from 
me  church  of  St  Barnabas,  which  was 
fnaated  to  them.  They  were  established 
m  Milan,  in  1536,  and  are  dressed  in 
black,  like  the  secular  clergy.  They  de- 
voted themselves  to  missions^  preachinji^, 
and  the  instruction  of  vouth,  and  had,  m 
Italy,  where  they  taught  theology  in  the 
academies  of  Milan  ami  Pavia,  in  France, 
Austria  and  Spain,  houses  which  they 
called  eoUeges,  In  France  and  Austria, 
this  order  was  employed  in  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Protestants.  It  only  exists,  at 
present,  in  Spain  and  some  places  in  Italy. 

Barnacle;  a  muhivalve, molluscous, 
hermaphrodite  and  viviparous  animal,  be- 
longing to  Cuvier's  sixth  class — moUusea 
drrhiopoda  {IqHU,  L.) — ^The  various  spe- 
cies of  barnacle  resemble  each  other  in 
being  enveloped  by  a  mantle  and  shell, 
composed  or  five  principal  calves,  and 
several  smaller  pieces,  jomed  tof/dthev  by 
a  membrane  attached  to  their  circumfer- 
ence. The  mouth,  which  is  oval,  has 
lateral  jaws,  and  along  the  belly,  arruiged 
in  pairs,  are  12  articulated  and  fifinged 
cirri  or  teniaetia.  The  heart  is  situated 
under  the  dorsal  part  of  the  animal,  and 
the  nervous  system  is  composed  of  a 
series  of  small  knots,  or  gangfia^  under 
the  beUv :  the  gills  are  on  Sie  sides.  The 
head  of  the  baraacle  is  placed  downwards 
in  the  shell,  and  the  tetdatukt  towards 
the  superior  part  or  orifice.  Between  the 
last  pair  of  (en/oeula  is  a  long,  fieshy  tube, 
sometimes  mistaken  for  a  trunk,  at  the 
base  of  which,  towards  the  bark,  the  anus 
opena  The  stomach  has  a  number  of 
small  cavities,  formed  by  its  wall,  which 
appear  to  perform  die  fimctions  of  a  liver. 
The  intestine  is  simple :  the  ovaiy  is 
double,  and  there  is  a  double  serpentine 
canal  through  which  the  ova  must  pass ; 
the  sur&ces  of  this  canal  secrete  the  fo- 
cundatiuff  fluid,  and  they  are  prolonged 
into  the  fleshy  tube,  and  ooen  at  its  ex- 
tremity. Cuvier  was  the  nrst  to  give  an 
accurate  account  of  the  curious  structure 
of  these  animals. — ^The  barnacles  are  al- 
ways found  attached  to  solid  bodies,  and 
especially  to  rocks,  timber,  &C.,  exposed 
to  the  dashing  of  the  waves.  They  foed 
on  small  manne  animals,  brooght  within 
their  reach  hj  the  motion  of  the  waters, 


and  secure  them  Iqr  their  tewiaciilg,  whkh 
are  expanded  and  rdled  up  agahi  vrith 
g^feat  celerity.  They  attain  a  very  con- 
siderable size,  in  sitaations  where  th^ 
are  left  unmolestejd,  and  aie  ^occasionaUy 
used  as  food  by  men.  They  are,  in  some 
countries,  supposed  to  possess  aphrodisiac 
quahtiee ;  perhaps  on  account  or  thw  her- 
maphrodite nature.r— We  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  canse  that  originated  the  ftble 
of  barnacles  beinff  changed  hito  geese; 
though  such  a  fi£le  is  stiD  in  existence, 
and  naturalists  have  perpetuated  it  by 
bestowing  the  name  of  ana$  bcndda  on  a 
goose,  aid  of  otiserj^biif  on  a  species  ef 
baniacle. 

Barnavx,  AntcMne  Pierre  Joseph  Marie, 
deputy  to  the  states  general  of  France,  a 
distinguished  orator,  and  a  zeakMis  ad- 
herent and  early  victim  of  th^  revolution, 
was  bom  at  Grenoble,  1761.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  rich  procureur.  He  was  of  the 
Protestant  reli^on,  became  a  lawyer,  was 
chosen  a  deputy  of  the  tiert-^taf  to  the 
assembly  of  the  states  general,  and  showed 
himself  an  open  enemy  to  the  court. 
The  constituent  assembfy  appointed  him 
their  secretary,  member  of  the  committee 
for  the  cotonies,  also  of  the  diplomatic 
committee,  and,  in  January,  1791,  their 

President  After  the  fli^  of  the  king, 
e  was  almost  th€  only  one  who  remain- 
ed calm.  He  defended  Lafiiyette  against 
the  charge  of  being  pivy  to  this  step, 
and,  after  the  arrest  of  the  royal  &mi^, 
was  sent,  vrith  Petk>n  and  Latour-Bfau- 
bourg,  to  meet  them,  and  to  eondttct  them 
to  Paris.  The  sight  of  their  misfortunes, 
and  the  jnroftnation  of  the  royal  dignhy, 
seemed  to  have  made  a  profound  impres- 
sion on  his  mind.  He  treated  his  cap- 
tives with  the  respect  due  to  their  rank 
and  misfortunes,  and  his  reports  were 
unaccompanied  vrith  remarks.  From 
this  moment  a  visible  change  in  his  prin- 
ciples was  observed.  He  defoodea  the 
inviolability  of  the  royal  person,  and 
painted  the  fiital  disasters  vvhich  threat- 
ened the  state.  He  opposed  the  ordt- 
nance  which  eii()oined  strong  measures 
against  the  refifactoiy  priests;  and  suc- 
ceeded, thouffh  vrith  dimcuhv,  in  obtain- 
ing the  repefd  of  the  severe  decree  rekt- 
ing  to  the  colonies.  His  influence  con- 
tinually declined,  and  he  was  entirely 
ffiven  up  by  the  levohitkmaiy  par^. 
When  the  correspondence  of  the  court 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  vietorious  party, 
Aug.  10,  1798,  they  pretended  to  have 
found  documents  which  showed  him  to 
have  been  secredy  conneeted  with  it,  and 
he  was  guiikKined  Nov.SOk  179a 
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BAxirsirBLvr.  John  nm  Oldeii ; 
pensioiMtfy  of  tiottind ;  a  mati  ot'  erai- 
oeot  talents  and  the  flhnpleet  mamieia;  a 
iMtrtyr  to  duty  aad  republicao  prinoiple ; 
aa  example  ot  viitne,  such  aa  hifltory  8^ 
dom  |»resekit8  u&  He  was  bom  in  1M9, 
and  eariy  showed  himself  zeidous  (or  the 
independence  of  the  United  Prorinees, 
whieh  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Spain. 
As  adTDcate-general  of  tlie  province  of 
Holland,  he  displayed  profound  riews 
andgreat  skin  in  busbees.  The  senricee 
of  90  years  established  his  hi|^  reputa- 
tion. He  preserved  his  countiy  against 
the  ambition  of  Leicester ;  penetrated  die 
secreft  jplans  of  Maurice  of  Nassau,  whom 
his  fellow-citizens  had  elevated  to  the 
post  of  stadtholderi  and  his  marked  dis- 
trust of  this  prince  placed  him  at  the 
•head  of  the  republican  party,  which  aim- 
ed to  make  the  stadtholder  subordinate 
to  the  leiislative  power.  Spain,  at  that 
time,  made  proposals  for  peace  throu^ 
the  archduke,  governor  of  the  Nether- 
lands. B.  was  appointed  plenipotentiary 
on  this  occasion,  and  evinced  alike  the 
ddil  of  a  statesman  and  the  firmness  of  a 
republican.  Maurice  of  Nassau,  whose 
interest  led  him  to  pr^ffu*  war,  labored  to 
THTOvent  the  establishment  of  peace;  and 
B.,  perceiving  this,  was  induced  only  by 
the  most  urgent  solicitations  of  the  states, 
to  retain  tm  office  which  had  been  as- 
signed to  him,  and  M  last  concluded,  in 
1609,  on  armistioe  vrith  Spain  for  the 
term  of  19  years,  in  which  oie  independ- 
ence of  HoAand  was  acknowledged.  His 
infhience  now  became  still  ^ater,  and 
he  was  more  and  more  an  obfect  of  jetd- 
ousy  to  the  house  of  Nassau.  The  hos- 
tile spirit  of  the  opposite  parties  hi  the 
state  was  further  increased  by  theological 
difficulties.  In  order  to  prevent  a  civil 
war,  B.  proposed  an  ecclesiastical  coun- 
cil, which,  resolved  upon  a  general  tolera- 
tion in  respect  to  the  points  in  quosdon. 
The  states  acceded,  at  first,  to  mis  wise 
measure ;  but,  at  a  later  period,  the  mach- 
inations of  the  Nassau  party  persuaded 
them  to  adopt  other  views.  This  party 
represented  the  Armiuians  (q.  v.)  as  se- 
cret friends  of  Spain.  B,  was  now  at- 
tacked in  pamphlets,  and,  even  in  the 
aaaembfy  c«the  states,  was  insulted  by 
the  people,  of  whom  Maurice  had  be- 
come the  idol.  As  he  could  not  hope 
any  longer  to  stav  the  torrent,  and  fore- 
saw the  fhte  which  awaited  him,  he  again 
determined  to  resign  Ms  office;  but  the 
solicitations  of  his  firiends,  and  his  love 
for  his  countiy,  prevailed  anew  over  all 
other  cooaideratioiia.     Maurice  '--^ -■ 


upon  a  general  synod,  with  a  view,  as  ha 
pretended,  of  putdng  an  end  to  all  refi- 
gious  quarrels ;  but  B.  peisuaded  the 
states  10  copooe  diis  measure,  the  conse- 
quences or  wbick  were  evident  TrwrpB 
were  now  levied,  without  the  consent  of 
Maurice^  to  reestablish  order  in  the  cities 
where  the  Gomarists  (see  .Armmiamt)  had 
excited  disturbances.  On  the  odier  side, 
the  Nassau  party  redoubled  its  attacks 
upon  B.,  who,  in  answer  to  them,  pub- 
lished that  cdebrated  memorial,  in  which 
he  wains  the  United  Provinces  of  the 
danger  which  threatened  them  from  the 
other  party.  Maurice,  however,  procured 
the*  assembling  of  a  synod  at  Dort,  in 
1618,  to  which  almost  all  the  Calvinistic 
churches  of  Europe  sent  deputies.  They 
condemned  the  Arminians  with  the  moei 
unjust  severity,  and  Maurice  was  encour- 
aged by  their  sentence  to  adopt  violent 
measures.  Against  the  vrishes  of  the 
states,  he  cauMd  B.,  and  other  leading 
men  of  die  Arminians,  to  be  arrested ;  and 
US  bribed  judges  condemned  to  death,  as 
a  traitor,  the  man  to  whom  Us  country 
owed  its  political  existence,  and  who  dis- 
dained to  implore  mercer.  Vain  were  die 
remonstrances  of  the  widowed  princess 
of  Orange  and  of  the  French  ambaasa> 
dor;  in  vain  did  die  friends  and  reiadons 
of  the  patriot  exclahn  against  the  sen- 
tence ;  Maurice  remained  firm  in  his  evil 
purpose.  On  the  IdUi  of  Migft  ^^1^9  ^^ 
<M  man  of  73  ascended  the  scaflfold,  vdtk 
the  w6rds  of  Horace,  iiL  3, — 

Juftum  ac  teo&oem  propotiti  vinmi. 
Nod  \'u1uis  instantis  tyranni, 
Non  dvium  ardor  prara  jubenUom 
Mente  qnaih  tolkk^ — 

and  sufrered  death  with  the  same  firm- 
ness which  he  had  evinced  under  all  die 
circumstances  of  his  life.  His  two  aona 
formed  a  con^iracy  against  die  tyrant. 
William,  |he  principal  agitator,  escaped  ; 
but  Reiniei*  was  taken  and  executed. 
His  mother,  afler  his  condemnation, 
threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  Maurice  to 
beg  for  mercy,  and  to  his  question,  vrhy 
she  humbled  herself  thus  for  the  sake  of 
her  son,  ^iriien  she  had  not  done  it  for  her 
husband,  made  this  memorable  reply : — 
^I  did  not  ask  pardon  for  my  husnnd, 
because  he  vras  innocent :  I  ask  It  for  my 
s6n.  because  he  b  guihv.'' 
Ba '"*- -■  -^ 


Iabnet,  Joshua,  a  distinffuished  naval 
commander  in  the  service  of  the  U.  States^ 
was  bom  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  July  fi» 
1759.  His  parents  lived  on  a  nurm  be- 
tween the  town  and  North  point,  whdre 
he  was  sent  to  school  until  10  yean  of 
age.    He  was  then  put  into  a  retell  shop 
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at  Alexandria,  but,  soon  becoming  titad 
of  that  occupations  returned  to  Bammore 
in  1771,  and  uaisted  On  going  to  sea.  He 
first  went  out  in  a  pilot-boat  with  a  fiiend 
of  his  &ther,  and  anerwards  made  several 
voyages  to  difi[erent  places  in  Ireland  and 
the  continent  of  Europe.  In  the  last  of 
them,  the  care  of  the  ship  devolved  upon 
him,  though  but  16  years  of  age,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  illness  of  the  captain  and 
the  discharge  of  the  mate.  He  remained 
in  the  command  eicht  months,  and  final- 
Iv  returned  to  Baltimore,  afiier  passing 
throuffh  some  difficult  scenes.  .  At  that 
period,  the  war  having  commenced  be- 
tween Great  Britain  ami  the  colonies,  B. 
offered  his  services  to  the  latter,  and  ob- 
tained the  ^tuation  of  master's  mate  in 
the  sloop  of  war  Hornet,  commanded  by 
captain  William  Stone.  He  carried  the 
first  fiag  of  the  U.  States  seen  in  the  state 
of  Maryland,  whilst  beating  up  fi>r  volun- 
teers for  the  vessel  In  1775,  the  Hornet 
joined  the  fleet  of  commodore  Hopkins, 
which  sailed  to  New  Providence,  one  of 
the  Bahama  islands,  captured  the  town 
and  fort,  and  the  vessels  in  the  harbor, 
and  returned  to  the  Delaware,  having 

S'ven  the  island  up  again,  after  securing 
e  cannon^  powder,  shells,  mortars,  6&c 
—In  1776,  when  not  yet  17  years  of  age, 
he  was  presented  with  a  lieutenant's  com- 
mission by  Robert  Morris,  president  of 
the  marine  committee,  on  account  of  his 
conduct  whilst  serving  in  the  schooner 
Wasp,  in  tiie  Delaware  bay.  during  &n 
action  between  the  English  briff  Tender 
and  that  vessel,  which  resulted  in  the 
capture  of  the  former  under  the  very 
guusof  two  of  the  enemy's  ships.  Soon 
oflcr  that  affidr,  he  sailed  in  the  Sachem, 
captain  Isaiah  Robinson,  in  the  capacity 
of  lieutenant,  and  brought  into  pom  an 
English  brig,  taken  after  a  severe  action 
of  two  hours.-— On  returning  fh>m  the 
West  Indies,  the  Sachem,  Andrew  Doria 
and  Lexington,  made  two  prizes,  on 
board  of  ope  of  which  B.  was  placed  as 
prize-master.  But,  after  beating  about 
several  days  in  a  heavy  gale  of  vnnd,  he 
was  captured  by  the  Perseus,  of  20  guns. 
Tlie  captain  of  the  Britisli  vessel  ex- 
changed his  prisoners  at  Charleston, 
South  Carolina.  In  the  spring  of  1777, 
B.  agaiu  joined  the  Andrew  fioria,  and 
took  part  m  the  defence  of  tlie  Delaware. 
He  was  afterwards  ordered  to  Baltimore, 
to  join  the  Virginia  frigate,  captain  Nich- 
olson, but,  in  attempting  to  get  her  to  sea, 
tlie  pilot  ran  her  on  snore,  and  she  was 
CMTtured  by  ^e  British.  In  August, 
1778,  he  was  exchanged,  but  was  soon 
49* 


»§mk  taken  in  the  Chowipaahc  bay,  by  a 
privateer  of  4  guns  and  60  men,  wtubt 
commanding'  a  sdiooner  of  3  guns  and 
8  men. .  The  U.  Stales  having  no  vessels, 
at  this  tune,  out  of  the  Middle  States,  B. 
accepted  the  offer  of  his  old  fiiefid  and 
commander,  captain  Robinaon,  in  No- 
vember, 1778,  to  go  with  him  firom  Alex- 
andria, in  a  ship,  with  a  letter  of  marque. 
After  a  severe  aotkm  vrith  the  privateer 
Rosebud,  they  arrived  at  Bordeaux,  took 
a  cargo  of  brandy,  mounted  18  guns,  and 
shipi^  70  men«  On  their  return,  they 
made  a  valuat^  prize,  i^r  a  running 
fight  of  nearly  two  days.  B.  took  com- 
mand of  the  prize,  and  arrived  safe  in 
Philadelphia,  in  October,  1779.— In  1780, 
he  mamed  the  daughter  of  alderman 
Bedford ;  and,  in  the  following  month, 
whilst  ffoing  to  Baltimore,  was  robbed  of 
all  his  formne,  which  he  had  with  him  in 
paper  money.  He  returned  to  Philadel- 
phia, without  mentioning  his  loss,  and 
soon  after  went  hito  service  on  board  the 
U.  States'  ship  Saratoga,  of  16  guns,  com- 
manded by  captain  James  YoMng.  The 
same  year,  be  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
English,  and  sent  to  Plymouth,  in  Eng- 
land, where  he  was  confined  in  the  Mill 
prison  for  some  time,  when  he  escaped 
m  a  Ibritish  officer's  undress  uniform. 
He  was  jretaken,  but  escaped  again,  and 
arrived  in  Philadelphia  in  March,  1782. 
A  few  days  afterwards,  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania oave  him  the  cormnand  of  the 
Hvder  AUy,  a  small  ship  of  16  guns,  in 
which  he  proceeded  down  the  bay  with 
a  convoy.  Whilst  lying  in  cape  May 
road,  waiting  for  a  &vonible  wind,  three 
vessels  were  discovered  standing  in  fitrni 
sea,  one  of  which,  the  ship  General  Monk, 
captain  Rogers,  of  30  guns,  the  Hyder 
Ally  enmed»  and  captured  after  a  brisk 
fire  of  26  minutes.  90  of  the  crew  of 
the  General  Monk  were  kilted,  and  53 
wounded,  besides  15  out  of  16  officers  o^ 
board,  killed  or  wounded.  On  board  the 
Hyder  Ally,  there  were  4  killed  and  11 
wounded.  For  this  sallant  exphHt,  the 
legislature  of  Pennsylvania  voted  B.  a 
sword,  which  was  presented  to  him  by 
the  governor.  The  General  Monk  was 
sold,  and  bought  by  Mr..  Morris  for  the 
U.  States,  and  the  command  given  to  B., 
who  sailed,  vrith  sealed  ordm,  in  No- 
vember, 1782,  with  despatches  to  doctor 
Franklin,  in  Pari&  He  was  well  recdved 
at  the  French  court,  and  returoed  to  Phil- 
adelphia with  a  valuable  loan  finom  ihe 
FVench  kingr^  large  sum  of  money  in 
chests  of  gM  and  barrels  of  silver— «nd 
brought  with  him  a  pas^iort  signed  bf 
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tke  king  ef  Eft|iMid,  aad  the  iaferamioa 
tlMt  the  preliiniiMri60  of  peace  wen  mga- 
ecL^lD  179$,  B.  received  the  ooamknon 
of  captain  hi  the  French  eervicei  and 
cotnman4ed  a  French  squadron,  hut,  in 
1800,  resigned  his  command,  and  reiunied 
to  America.  In  iSlS,  when  war  was 
declared  against  Chneat  Britain,  he  ofiered 
hi9  services  to  the  genarel  government, 
and,  in  1813,  was  appointed  to  the  eom- 
mahd  of  the  flotilla  for  the  defence  of  the 
Chesapeake.  During  the  summer  of 
1814,  whilst  in  that  situation,  he  kept  up 
an  active  warfiune  with  the  enemy,  until 
the  Ist  of  July,  when  he  vras  ordered  to 
Washio^on,  to  consuh  ahout  the  expect- 
ed invasion,  and  the  means  of  defending 
the  capital.  He  returned  to  the  flotilla 
lon  die  dd.  On  the  16th,  the  enemy*en- 
tered  the  Patiizent ;  and,  on  the  Slst,  the 
commodore  landed  most  of  his  men,  and 
joined  general  Winder,  at  the  Woodveid, 
whem  he  found  captain  MiHer  and  Us 
marinee,  with  5  pieces  of  artittefy,  vipfaich 
were  placed  under  his  command.  He 
proceeded  with  his  force  to  the  city,  and 
was  ordered  to  protect  the  bridge ;  but, 
the  next  dav,  wim  the  permission  of  the 
president,  be  set  out  for  Madensburg, 
with  his  guns  and  men,  to  join  the  army. 
He  had  scarcely  reached  the  field  of  bat^ 
tie,  vFhen  he  perceived  the  Americans  in 
fiill  retreat,  and  the  eoempr  advancing. 
He,  however,  kept  up  a  bnsk  fire  upon 
the  Rritirii  fbr  some  time,  but  vras  at 
length  obliged  to  order  a  red:eat,  when  in 
great  danger  of  being  surrounded  by  the 
enemy,  and  having  himself  received  a 
wound  in  the  thigh.  In  withdrawing,  he 
foU,  fivm  weakness  caused  by  loss  of 
blood,  and  was  found  in  this  ntuation  by 
the  enemy,  by  whom  he  wae  treated  wim 
kindness,  and  carried  in  a  litter  to  the 
town  of  Bladensburg.  His  wifh,  one  of 
his  sons  and  his  surgeon  came  to  him  on 
the  37th  of  August,  and,  after  a  night*8 
test,  earned  him  home.  The  wouna  had 
been  probed  by  the  English  suigeons,  but 
without  finding  tlie  boll.  His  surgeon 
was  equally  unsuccessful,  and  it  vras 
never  extracted.  The  corporation  of 
Washington  voted  him  a  sword,  and  the 
legislature  of  Georgia  passed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  him  for  his  cenducL  The 
following  May,  he  was  sent  on  a  mission 
to  Europe,  and  returned,  in  October,  to 
Baltimore,  where  be  found  hhnself  crip- 
pled by  his  wound.  After  remaming  aft 
iiis  fiumi  on  ,EHaidge  until  his  etrengUi 
was  reMored,  he  removed  to  Baltimo£, 
but,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  came  to 
fhe  determinatioo  of -emigntlng,  with  his 


fhnSy,  to  Kentu^y.  He  set  out  in  ooii* 
sequence,  having  made  every  neceesaiy 
preparation,  but,  at  Pittabui^,  was  taken 
111,  and  died,  Dec  1,  1818,  in  the  OOdi 
year  of  his  age.  Every  honor  vras  paid 
to  his  memory.  Comrriodore  Barney  vras 
a  remariubly  handsome  man,  an  ahfe, 
thorctuffh  seaman,  and  a  most  acute  and 
i^Mritea  officer. 

Baroccio,  or  Bakozzi,  Frederic,  a  fkr 
mous  painter  of  the  Roman  school,  bom 
at  Urbino,  Uved  finom  1928  to  1612.  He 
studied  at  Venice,  and  cofned  much  after 
Titian.  When  he  v^nt  to  Rome,  Raphael 
exerted  the  same  influence  over  him 
which  Titian  had  done  before.  He  after- 
wards endeavored  to  adopt  the  style  of 
Correggio,  but  not  with  equal  success.  Ifo 
coloring  remained  monbtonooa  Mengs 
censures  him  for  alwa3rs  representing 
ol^ects  as  if  they  were  seen  m  the  air^ 
between  tran^arent  clouds,  and  fbr  en- 
deavoring to  rnake  the  most  oppoate  c<^ 
ors  harmonize  merely  by  means  of  the 
lig^t  He  is  not  free  mm  matmerism. 
Among  his  beet  worlLs  tune  the  FJigkt  ^ 
JEntoMj  er  Me  CmfiagraiUm  of  TVvy,  en- 
mved  by  Agostino  Carracci,  and  to  be 
found  in  the  fbrmer  gaOeiy  Boi^^hese; 
the  Descent  from  Me  Orass,  atPerusia,  and 
a  burying  piece,  engraved  by  Sideler. 

Bajioheter  ;  an  instrument  to  measure 
the  pressure  of  ^e  aur  and  its  chanji^  It 
ordinarily  conrists  of  a  tube  of^  glassy 
containing  mercury,  closed  at  top,  and 
exhausted  of  air.  The  mercury  ascends 
under  a  greater  and  descends  under  a  less 
pressure  of  au*.  Evangeiista  TorriceUi,  a 
pupil  of  Oaineo^  and  his  successor  as 
mathematical  teacher  at  Florence,  was 
the  inventor  of  the  barometer,  about  the 
middle  6f  the  17th  century.  He  thought 
that  the  same  cause  which  raises  wa- 
ter but  33  or  34  feet  high  (see  Atmos- 
phere), a  discovery  of  Galileo,  ought  to 
raise  mercuryjWhich  is  nearly  14  times 
heavier,  only  39  or  30  inches  high.  B» 
therefore  closed  a  tube  of  glass,  seven! 
feet  ko^  hermetically  at  one  end,  then 
fifled  it  with  mercuiT  through  die  orifice 
at  the  other  end,  and  inverted  it  in  a  ves- 
sel of  mercury.  He  viras  not  deceived  in 
his  expectations:  the  mercury  descended 
firom  the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  and  re- 
mained in  acolumn.29  or  30  inches  hicfa. 
The  upper  part  of  the  tube,  whidi,  in  this 
exnerimenLbecame  empty,  vras  tfaenoe 
called  the  nniedUan  vaewm.  Further 
experiments  of  ToiriceUi  proved  the  cof^ 
rectnesB  of  his  idea  that  the  oohimn  of 
mercury  vras  supported  by  the  ptossuw 
of  a  conmn  of  anr  resting  upon  the  eoi- 
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imui  of  mercofy  in  die  tube^  and  extsiid^ 
utf  to  the  liiiiits  of  the  atniMphere. 
Wiul8t  Tonriceili  was  still  occapied  with 
this  ofcyect,  death  oreitook  him,  in  1647. 
The  above-described  prepcuntion,  which 
ia  the  barometer  itself  js  called,  after  him, 
the  nrriceUkm  tube,  Pascal  adopted  his 
QpinioDS,  and  performed  meny  experi- 
ments in  confinnation  of  them.  He  ra- 
quested  one  of  his  rektionSi  Penier,  at 
Ciarmcmt,  in  Auvergne,  to  make  a  trial  of 
the  pressure  of  the  air  on  the  mountain 
Pu^-de-Dome»     Penier  Ibund  that  the 

auicksilver  in  the  Torricellian  tube,  upon 
le  isummit  of  this  mountain,  5000  root 
high,  stood  more  than  three  Parisian 
inches  lower  than  at  the  fbpt  of  the  mounv 
-  tain ;  and  thus  demonstrated  that  it  was 
not  the  Ikntot  of  a  vacuum  {kmrorvacm), 
af  bad  been  previously  siU^MMed,  but  the 
pfeseure  of  the  column  of  air  (the  height 
and  the  weight  of  which  were  less  on  the 
mountain),  Siat  supported  the  column  of 
mercuiy  m  the  tube.  The  gradual  fidl  of 
the  mercury,  in  ascending  uie  mountain, 
was  also  observed.  It  could  not  escape 
the  notice  of  the  first  inventors  of  the 
barometer,  that  the  ntuation  of  the  met^ 
cucy  in  the  Tonioellian  tube  was  alniost 
daily  channng.  They  concluded  that  the 
])resBure  of  the^tmospfaeie  must  be  sub- 
ject to  continual  changes,  and  that,  on 
this  account,  this  instrument  would  be 
usefiil  for  pointing  out  and  measuring 
these  changes,  (mo  von  Guericke  and 
others  paid  particular  attention  to  this 
subject.  They  soon  gave  the  instrument 
the  name  of  boromeffr,  that  is,  a  tneamrer 
of  the  toeighi  qfthe  axTf  and  b^^  to  fore- 
tell, bv  the  ascent  and  foil  of  the  mercuiy, 
the  changes  of  the  weather,  which  pro- 
cured it,  among^be  people,  the  name  of 
weather-f^aa.  These  (manges  are  indi-  . 
cated  by  this  instrument,  because  fiur 
weather  is  usually  united  vrith  dry  air,  and 
foul  weather  with  moist  air;  and  the 
weight  of  the  air  changes  according  to  its 
dryness  or  humidity.  Althou{[h  the  sim- 
ple tube  of  Torricelli  v^as  sufltoient  to  in- 
dicate these  changes,  yet  many  improve- 
menti  have  beeu  made. in  it  Among 
others,  the  tube  is  bent  at  the  bottom,  and 
on  the  end,  thus  turned  upwards,  is  fixed 
a  round  or  oblong  vessel,  open  at  the  top, 
into  which  the  mercurv  is  poured,  upon 
which  the  pressure  or  the  air  opeiates. 
The  whole  tube  is  fimher  fitttened,  with 
the  above<4nentioned  cup  attached  to  it, 
to  a  wooden  firame,  upon  which  a  scale 
of  degrees  is  marited,  which  indicates 
accuratelj  the  ascent  and  ftll  of  the 
maieuiy.-  This  is  the 


tiontif  the  barometer.  €bioe  the  All  of 
the  mereury  is  in  a  eertun  proportion  to 
the  height  ascended,  the  barometer  may 
be  used  fiir  the  measurement  of  heightSr 
For  this  purpose,  however,  tbe  common 
arrangement  is  not  sufficient.  De  Luc 
ftNm«f  the  siphon  barometer,  which  t^es 
its  name  fix>m  its  shape,  the  most  useful 
in  making  such  measuitments.  In  this 
barometer,  the  columns  of  mercuiy,  in 
both  legs  of  the  tube,  are  of  an  equal  diam- 
eter; a  scale  is  also  mariced  on  ooth  legs. 
That  a  barometer  may  be  accurate,  it  is 
neoessai^,  Ist,  diat  the  exterior  air  only 
should  operate  upon  it;  for  which  pur- 
pose the  air  roust  be  entirely  expelled 
mm  tbe  tube ;  for,  if  the  aor  is  admitted, 
the  column  of  ^mercury  wiU  not  ascend  to 
its  proper  elevation.  In  the  manu&cture 
of  tne  Darometer,  the  mercury  is  boiled  in 
the  tube,  to  expel  all  the  air.  2d.  The 
scale  must  be  accurate ;  and,  3d,  the  ba- 
rometer should  bimg  perfectly  perpen- 
dicular. In  observing  tne  barometer,  the 
eye  must  be  kept  in  an  exact  levd  with 
the  tipper  surfiiee  of  the  mercuiy,  which 
mnst  oe  measured  at  die  highest  point  of 
its  convmty.  The  opddAn  Alexander 
Adir  has  invented  a  barometer,  the  mova- 
ble column  of  which  is  of  oil,  which  en- 
closes in  atube  a  certain  quantity  of  nitric 
acid,  whose  diameter  is  diminished  accord- 
ing CO-  the  densi^  of  the  atmos|^ere.  He 
cave  it  the  name  of  iymjokiometer.'^^or 
further  information,  see  Bkyt^  l\'mU  Gin^ 
Ml  dt  Phfgiqtu^  and  Farrar^  TVeatm  on 
Meehamcsj  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1625). 

Baron  (originally,  also,  varo);  a  word 
derived  fi^  the  llatin,  which  signifies  a 
mrnij  and,  sometimes,  a  servant  In  the 
feudal  system  of  the  npddle  ages^  at  first, 
the  immediate  tenant  of  any  superior  waa 
called  his  haroiu  In  old  records,  the  citi- 
zens of  London  are  so  styled,  and  the  16 
memben  of  the  house  of commoiuL  elected 
by  the  cinque-ports,  are  still  called  barom. 
The  fomily  of  Montmorency  called  them- 
selves, in  France,  |9remier9  bannis  de  la 
darHknU,  This  name  was  introduced  by 
William  the  Conqueror  fiom  Normandy 
to  England,  and  used  to  signiQr  an  imme- 
diate vBsnl  of  the  crovm,  vrfao  had  a  seat 
and  vote  in  the  royal  court  and  tribunab, 
and,  subsequently,  in  the  house  of  peers, 
it  was  the  second  rank  of  nobility,  until 
dukes  and  marquises  were  introduced, 
and  placed  above  the  earls,  and  viscounts 
also  ast  above  the  barons.  In  Germany, 
the  ancient  barons  of  the  empire  were  the 
Immediate  vaaials  of  tbe  crovi^n.  They 
appeared  in  the  imperial  court  and  diet, 
«Bd  bsloii9Bd  to  the  high  Boblliqr.    Btit 
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these.  aocJent  feudatories  were  early  ele- 
vated to  the  rank  of  counts  or  prmces. 
The  modem  barons  only  form  a  rank  df 
lower  nobility  after  the  counts. — Barons 
of  tkt  exehequ^;  four  judges  in  Eu^land 
and  five  in  Scotland,  to  whom  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  is  committed,  in  causes 
between  the  king  and  his  subjects,  relating 
to  tlie  revenue.  They  were  formerly  &arDfts 
of  the  reabn^  but,  of  late,  are,  generally, 
persons  learned  in  the  laws. 

Baron,  Michael ;  a  celebrated  French 
actor,  bom  at  Paris  in  1653 ;  equally  suc- 
cessful in  tragedy  and  comedy.  Preachers 
are  said  to  have  attended  in  a  grated  box 
to  study  his  action.  Such  was  his  vanity, 
tliat  he  said,  every  century  produced  a 
Caesar,  but  it  required  2000  years  to  pro- 
duce a  Baron.    He  died  in  1729. 

Baron  and  Feme.    (See  Jhuhomd  and 

Baronets  ;  a  hereditary  digmty  in 
Gi«at  Britain  and  Ireland,  next  in  rank  to 
the  peerage,  originally  instituted  by  James 
1,  May  22, 1661.  It  is  said  that,  lord  chan- 
cellor Bacon  suggested  the  idea,  and  the 
iirst  baronet  was  sir  Nicholas  Bacon  of 
Redgrave.  Qaronets  are  created  by  patent, 
under  the  ^at  seal,  and  the  honor  is 
generally  given  to  the  grantee  and  the 
heurs  male  of  his  body  lawlUlly  begotten, 
though  sometimes  h  is  entailed  on  collat- 
erals. From  the  preamble  of  the  original 
patent,  it  appears  that  t^s  onler  was  cre- 
ated to  get  money  for  the  support  of  sol- 
diers in  Ireland,  each  baronet,  on  his 
creation,  being  oblitfed  to  pay  into  the 
tniasury  a  sum  little  less  than  £1100.  In 
1823,  there  were  661  baronets  in  England. 
Precedency  is  given  lo  barqnets  before 4ill 
knights,  except  those  of  the  garter,  ban- 
nerets created  on  the  field,  imd  privy 
counsellors. 

Baronds  qf  Ireland ;  an  order  instituted 
by  James  I,  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
with  the  same^  pnvileffes,  as  the  baronets 
of  England.  Since  the  union,  ui  1801, 
none  have  been  created  otherwise  tlum  an 
baronetsofthe  United  Kingdom.  A  hered- 
itary dignity,  somewhat  similar  to  knight- 
hood, a{^ars  to  have  been  conferred  in 
this  country,  even  in  verjr  ancient  times. 

Baronda  of  Nw>a  ScoiiOr^nA  Baronets 
of  Scotland.  Charles  I  instituted  this  order 
in  1621,  for  the  purpose  of  advancing;  the 
plantation  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  which  the 
king  granted  a  certain  portion  of  land  to 
each  member  of  the  order.  Since  the 
union,  the  power  of  the  king  to  create 
new  baronets  withhi  Sootlana  is  held  to 
have  ceased. 

BAR6Niu8,orBAaoNio,C«sar;  bom  at 


Sora,  in  the  kinf[dom  of  Naples,  Oct  30, 
1538;  received  bis  eariy  education  in  Na- 
ples ;  in  15S7,  went  to  Kome;  was  one  of 
the  firat  pupils  of  St,  Philip  of  Neri,  and 
member  of  the  congregation  of  priests  of 
the  oratorio  foundra  by  him;  afterwards 
cardinal  and  librarian  of  the  Vatican  libra- 
ry. He  owed  these  dignities  to  the  ser- 
vices which  he  rendered  the  Catholk 
church  1^  his  Ecclesiastical  Annals,  on 
which  he  labored,  with  indefiiti^able  assi- 
duity, from  the  year  1580  until  his  death, 
Jime  30,  1607.  They  comprise  a  rich 
collection  of  genuine  documents  fixmi  the 
papal  archrv^  and  are,  therefore,  of  grewt 
use  to  the  student  of  ecclesiasticaJ  hittory, 
but  contain  many  Mse  statemoits  and 
unauthentic  documents;  and  the  air  of 
sincerity,  which  prevails  throughout,  is 
calculated  to  give  very  erroneous  ideas  of 
the  papal  administration  of  the  ehurdi. 
They  are  principaUy  written  to  confute 
the  Centuries  of  Magdebui^  and  to  prove 
that  the  doctrine  and  the  constitution  of 
tlie  church  had  remained  the  same  from 
the  beginning.  These  »^nnaU9  EecMoM- 
Hci  a  ChriMo  nolo  adJi.  1198,  a  C.  Bar^- 
mo  (Rome,  15d8--^1607,  12  vols.,  folio), 
were  oflen  reprinted,  with  the  correcdons 
of  the  author.  At  Mentz,  an  edition  was 
commenced,  in  1601,  in  12  vols.,  folio. 
The  Antwerp  edition,  however,  begun  in 
1589,  in  10  vols.^  folio,  is  handsomer,  but 
does  not  contain  the  treatise  Dt  Momar- 
chia  SicUi4kj  which  contests  the  ecelesias- 
lical  privileges  of  the  king  of  ^eily, 
known  by  the  above  name,  and,  there- 
fore, was  forbidden  by  the  Spanish  court. 
Many  errors,  particularly  chronological, 
were  corrected  by  the  Franciscan  Antho- 
ny Pagi,  in  his  excelleht  criticism  on  the 
work  (**  Crttica  Historico-chronologiea  in 
Ann,  Baron,  Antverp** ;  Geneva,  1705,  4 
vote.,  tblio).  Other  Catholic  writers  have 
also  mentioned  his  errors,  against  which 
the  censures  of  the  Protestants  have  been 
more  partictilarly  flirected.  Among  the 
continuations  of  the  Amials,  none  of  which 
is  equal  to  the  Work  of  B.,  Raynaldi 
has  furnished  the  most  copious  (ab  a. 
1198—1565,  Rome,  1646,  8  vols.,  folio: 
continued  until  1671  by  Laderchi,  Rome, 
1728,  3  vols.,  fWio). 

BAaquisiMETo ;  n  city  in  Venezuela,  1 10 
miles  W,  S.  W.  Caraccas,  440  N.  N.  E. 
Santa  FA  de  Bogota;  laL  9°  45^  N.;  pop., 
11,300,  It  is  situated  on  an  elevated  plain, 
and  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  well  Iniih. 
The  surrounding  country  is  fertile.  Cacao 
grows  abundantfy  there.  Coffee  has  been 
pbmted  recently.  Bw  was  founded  by  thi* 
Spaniards,  in  1552. 
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Baeea,  or  Bak  ;  a  kingdom  iii  Afiict, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia,  on  the 
boiders  of  which  it  extends  about  60 
miles,  llie  Mandingoes  form  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  inhabitants.  They  are 
Jtfohainmedans,  have  public  schools,  and 
are  the  most  civilized  people  on  the 
Gambia^  Hie  population  is  estimated  at 
200j000.— JBorro,  or  Bona  Jnding^  the 
capital,  is  a  populous  town,  i^ear  the  point 
oTB.,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Gambia. 
Lon.  16^4^  W;  lat  l^f^ff. 
.  Barras,  Paul  Francois  Jean  Nicholas, 
comte  de,  member  of  the  national  con- 
vention, afterwards  of  the  executive  direc- 
toiy,  hfim  at  Fox,  in  Provence,  June  90, 
1755,  of  the  fiunily  of  Barras,  whose  anti- 
quity in  this  quarter  had  become  a  prov- 
erb, served  as  second  lieutenant  in  the  reg- 
iment of  Languedoc  until  1775.  He  made, 
about  this  time,  a  voyage  to  the  Isle-de- 
France,  the  governor  of  which  was  one 
of  his  relations,  and  entered  into  the  gar- 
rison of  Pondicheny.  He  afterwards 
served  in  Sufifren's  squadron,  and  at  the 
cape  of  Good  Hope.  At  his  return,  he 
gave  himself  up  to  sambling  and  women, 
and  dissipated  nis  fortune.  The  revolu- 
tion broke  out.  He  immediately  showed 
himself  an  opponent  of  the  court,  and  had 
a  seat  in  the  Hen-ilatf  whilst  his  brother 
was  sitdng  in  that  of  the  nobility.  July 
14, 1789,  he  took  part  in  the  attack  upon 
the  Bastile,  and,  Aug.  10, 1792,  upon  the 
Tuileries.  He  was  afterwards  elected  a 
juiyman  at  the  tribunal  of  Orleans,  and, 
m  September,  a  member  of  the  national 
convention,  where  he  voted  for  the  death 
of  Louis  XVI.  In  October,  he  was  sent 
with  Fr^n  into  the  southern  provinces, 
and  showed  himself  at  JIf arseilles  less 
violent  than  the  latter.  Although  he  had 
established  his  reputation  as  a  patriot,  yet 
he  displeased  Robespierre.  B.'s  threat  to 
jrepel  force  by  force  alone  restrained  him. 
Robespierre  resolved  to  involve  htm  in 
the  great  proscription,  which  he  then 
meditated.  On  tbia  account,  B.  joined 
the  members  of  the  committee,  who  also 
foresaw  the  danger  which  awaited  them, 
and  were  determined  to  strike  an  effect- 
ual blow,  and  overthrow  their  oppressor. 
He  therefore  took  an  important  part  in 
the  events  of  the  9th  Thermidor  (July  37. 
1794).  He  was  intrusted  with  the  chief 
command  of  the  forces  of  his  party,  repel- 
led the  troops  of  Hennot,  and  made  him- 
self master  of  Robespierre.  Feb.  4, 1795^ 
be  was  elected  president  of  the  conven- 
tion. The  Idth  Vendemiaire  (Oct  9s 
17951  when  the  troops  of  the  seetioBa, 
whicii  fiivored  the  n^  cause,  approaehcd 


the  convention,  Barras,  forasecond  time, 
received  the  chief  command  of  the  troops 
of  the  convention,  and  the  battalion  of  the 
patriots,  who  hastened  to  their  assistance. 
On  this  occasion,  he  enjoyed  general 
Bonaparte,  whose  services  were  of  the 
highest  impcMrtanoe  to  him.  In  his  report, 
he  attributed  the  victory  to  this  young 
ceneral,  and,  a  few  days  after,  procured 
KMT  him  the  chief  command  of  the  army 
of  the  interior.  His  important  services 
promoted  him  to  the  directory.  It  is  said 
that  Bon^»arte  owed  to  him  the  command 
of  the  army  of  Italy.  However  this  may 
be,  Barras  soon  perceived  that  Bonaparte 
would  give  a  decisive  superiority  to  him 
who  should  obtain  an  influence  over  him; 
and,  therefore,  he  displaced  Camot  dcom 
the  war  department,  and  took  possession 
of  it  himseU*.  This  separated  them,  tod 
Camot,  for  some  time,  took  part  With  the 
council,  wh'ere  a  party  had  been  formed 
to  restrain  the  power  of  the  directory,  and 
particularly  that  of  Barras.  The  rupture 
could  only  terminate  with  the  ruin  clone 
of  the  parties  r  ^at  of  die  council  fell  bv 
the  events  of  the  18th  Fructidor  (Sept  4, 
1797),  in  which  Bairas  took  a  leading  i^ut. 
From  this  period^  he  governed  absolutely 
until  the  ISth  June,  17^,  when  8ieyes  en- 
tered the  dbrectory.  Nevertheless,  Banaa 
succeeded  in  preservmg  his  seat,  whi|st 
Merlin  de  Douay,  Treilhard  and  La  R^veil- 
l^re-Lepeaux  were  compelled  to  give  in 
thmr  resignation.  He  himself  be^une  a 
victim  of  the  18th  Brumaire  (Nov.  9, 1799). 
In  a  badly-composed  lett^,  which  he  sent 
to  St.  Cloud,  he  resigned  his  oflice,  and 
received,  upon  his  request,  from  the  first 
consul,  a  passport  to  his  estate.  He  after- 
wards retued  to  Brussels,  where  he  lived 
for  several  ^ears^  but  finallv,  received 
permission  to  repair  to  the  south  of  France^ 
He  died  in  January,  1^19.  Wb  memoirs 
are  expected  soon  to  appear. 
Barbator,  COMMON.     (See  Barratiyy 

BAaRAT&T,  in  commerce,  is  tisually  con- 
sidered to  be  any  fiaud  or  knavery  com- 
mitted by  the  master  or  mariners  of  a 
ship,  whereW  the  owners  or  fieighters 
are  injured.  It  has  been  held,  in  one  case, 
that  barratry  may  be  committed  on  land, 
and  by  other  persons  than  the  master  and 
marineis  of  a  ship.  Some  |;oods  insured 
ftom  London,  by  land  carnage,  to  Har- 
wich^ and  thence  to  Godienburff,sustahied 
damage  by  the  misconduct  of  me  carriers.. 
Lord  £llc«iborou^  held  that  this  damage 
iras  insured  against,  in  a  policy  against 
The  foUowing  are  among  the 
have  been  considered  barra- 
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vxHUyViz^  evading  foreigQ  poit-dutiefl; 
deviatioii  from  xh6  usucl  course  of  the 
voyage,  by  the  captain,  for  his  own  pri- 
vate ptupoaes ;  or  dropping  anchor,  to  go 
ashore  on  his  own  aflSurs ;  cniising  against 
an  enemy  contraiy  to  instructiotis ;  trading 
with  an  enemy,  wherebv  the  ship  is  ex- 
posed to  seizure;  viilful  violation  of  a 
blockade;  a  wiiihl  resistance  of  search 
by  a  belligerent  vessel,  where  the  right  df 
search  is  legally  exercised;  and  e\'en 
negligence,  i^en  so  gross  as  to  bear  a 
fnuidulent  character,  is  barratiy;  and, 
more  especiaUy,  embezzlement  of  any 
port  of  tne  cargo ;  and  the  shipper  re- 
oovcRi  acainst  the  underwriters  ibr  such 
on  act  of  barratry,  even  though  it  is  con- 
sented to  by  the  ovniers  of  the  ship.  Un- 
der insurance  against  bamtry,  the  under- 
writers are  liable  for  any  barratrous  act 
of  the  mariners,  which  could  not  have 
been  prevented  by  ordinaiy  diligence  and 
care  on  the  [mrt  of  the  captain.  And  as 
far  as  the  circumstance  of  barratiy  de- 
pends uiK>n  its  being  an  act  acainst  the 
owners,  it  is  sufficient  that  it  be  preju- 
dicial to  the  charterers,  who  are,  for  this 
purposes  considered  the  owners. — It  is 
obviously  of  mat  importance  to  protect 
the  owners  of  ships  and  cargoes  against 
the  fraud  and  knavery  of  those  to  whose 
care  they  are  intrusted ;  and,  because  prop- 
erty «t  sea  is  commonly  beyond  the  care 
and  superintendence  of  the  owner,  and  is 
necessarily  intrusted  to  the  master  and 
mariners,  the  laws  usually  punidi  an^ 
embezzlement,  or  wilfhl  destruction  of  it 
by  them,  with  great  severity.  By  an  act 
of  congress,  March  26, 180^  it  is  enacted, 
that  '^any  person,  not  being  an  owner, 
tv'ho  shall,  on  the  high-seas,  wilfully  and 
contiptly  cast  away,  bum  or  otherwise 
destrov  anjr  vessel  unto  which  he  be- 
lon^tb,  bemg  the  property  of  any  citizen, 
or  citizens,  of  the  Umted  States,  or  pro- 
cure the  same  to  be  done,  shall  sufib* 
death."  And  the  sAme  penalty  is  enacted 
against  any  owner,  or  part^ovnier,  for  the 
same  act  done  with  intent  to  prejudice 
an  underwriter  on  a  policy  of  insurance, 
or  a  shipper,  or  any  other  part-owner. 
The  British  statutes  are  of  the  same  im- 
port. 

Barratry,  commany  is  the  stirring  up  of 
suits  and  quarrels  between  other  persons, 
and  the  party  guilty  of  this  ofience  is  in- 
dictable as  a  common  harraUfr,  or  harrdor. 
But  more  than  one  instance  is  necessary 
to  constitute  the  offence;  and  any  number 
of  suits  brought  in  the  party's  own  name, 
if  there  be  any  color  for  them,  do  not  con- 
stitute this  ofience.    The  commencing  of 


suits  in  the  name  of  a  fictitious  pbtntiflr 
IS  cofhiHum  barratry, 

Bahrjcee,  Berdnnd,  de  Vieuzac,  bom 
at  T^irt)es,  Sept.  10, 1755,  of  a  respectable 
fiimily,  was  aavocate  of  the  pariiamem  at 
Toulouse,  and  attracted  attention^^  his 
easy  and  elegant  delivery.  In  1789,  he 
was  chosen  deputy  to  the  states  general, 
where  he  openly  expressed  his  republican 
principles.  He  was  aflerwards  a  member 
of  the  convention,  and,  Nov.  2SL  1792, 
elected  their  jiresident  Louis  Xvl  was 
examined,  for  the  first  time,  Dec.  1 1,  under 
the  presidency  of  B^  who  voted  for  hi^ 
death.  He  became  one  of  the  most  active 
members  of  the  committee  (sf  safety. 
From  Sept  21, 1792,  when  the  conven- 
tion was  opened,  until  July  27,  1794  (9ih 
Tliermidor),  few  sessions  took  place  at 
which  B.  did  not  occupy  the  tribune.  As 
he  spoke  on  all  the  measures  of  the  reign 
of  terror  in  fiowery  and  poetical  language, 
he  WHS  called  VAnacrion  dt  la  pdUoHne  ! 
On  tlie  day  previous  to  Robespierre's  fiU, 
B.  pronounced  his  eulogy ;  but,  when  he 
saMr  that  the  convention  declared  itself 
against  him,  he  deserted  him,  took  part  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  Oth  Tbermidor, 
and  preserved,  by  this  means,  some  inda-  . 
ence.  In  March,  179Ss  he  was  condemn- 
ed to  deportation,  but  escaped  \f^  ffight. 
The  first  consul  revoked  his  banishment 
afler  the  revolution  of  the  18th  Bruioaire. 
He  afterwards  edited  a  journal,  Mimttntd 
AnJU-Britanniquc,  He  wpeaied,  onfall 
occasions,  a  zealous  defender  of  Napoleon, 
yet  widiout  [>laying  any  important  part 
during  his  reign.  In  1815,  ne  vras  ban- 
idled,  like  all  the  regicides,  who  had  en- 
tered into  tlie  service  of  Napoleon  afler 
his  return  from  Elba. 

Barricade,  or  Barricado  ;  those  ob- 
jects which  are  hastily  coUected,to  defend 
a  narrow  passage  (for  instance,  the  street 
of  a  village,  a  denle,  a  bridge,  &c.),  the 
removing  of  which  retards  the  enemy, 
and  gives  to  the  sharpshooters,  posted 
behind  or  in  its  neighborhood,  an  ofMpor- 
tunity  of  firing  upon  them  with  enact. 
Wagons,  harrows,  casks,  chests,  branches 
of  trees,  beams,-— in  short,  every  thing 
which  is  at  hand  is  used  for  this  purpose ; 
and,  if  it- is  necessary  tliat  the  enemy, 
when  consisting  principally  of  cavalry, 
should  be  checked  in  the  pursuit,  thou^ 
it  be  but  for  a  moment,  the  ammunition 
and  baggage-wagons  may  be  employed 
with  effect 

Barrisr  Treaty.  When,  by  the  peace 
of  Utrecht,  the  Spanish  Netherlands  were 
ceded  to  Austria,  1715,  this  cession  wa9 
agreed  to  by  the  Oittch,  who  had  conqner- 
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ed  these  profinces  m  alliance  with  Euff- 
land,  only  on  ccmdition  that  they  should 
have  the  liji^ht  (in  order  to  secure  their 
borders  against  their  powerAil  neighbor) 
to  garrison  several  fortresses  of  the  coon- 
tiy,  viz.,  Namur,  Toumay,  Menin,  Fumes, 
Wameton,  Ypres,  and  the  fort  of  Kenock, 
and  to  maintain,  in  common  with  Austria, 
a  gairison  in  £)endermonde ;  and  that 
Austria  should  engage  to  pay  yeariy  to 
Holland  350,000  dollars  for  the  support 
of  these  garruwns.  The  treaty  which  was 
concluded  between  these  two  powers,  in 
1718,  was  called  the  Barrier  trtahf.  In 
1781,  the  emperor  Joseph  II  declared  it 
void,  notwithstanding  all  the  remonstran- 
ces of  the  states  general. 

BARBiiferoN,  Daines;  fourth  son  of  the 
first  viscount  Barrington ;  distinguished  as 
a  lawyer,  antiquary  and  naturalist  He 
was  lx>m  in  17!27,  and,  after  preparatory 
studies  at  Oxford  and  the  Inner  Temple, 
was  called  to  the  bar.  He  held  several 
offices  jnnevious  to  his  beinc  appointed  a 
Welsh  judge  in  1757;  ana  viras  subse- 
quently second  justice  of  Chester  till  1785, 
when  he  resigned  that  post,  and,  thence- 
forward, lived  in  retirement,  chiefly  at  his 
chambers  in  the  Inner  Temple,  where  he 
-  died,  March,  1800.  His  works  are  numer^ 
ous;  amongthemisTractaon the  Probabil- 
ity of  reaching  the  North  Pole,  1775, 4to. 

Barrister  ;  in  England,  an  advocate 
or  counsellor,  who  has  been  admitted  by 
one  of  the  inns  of  court,  viz.,  the  Iimer 
Temple,  Middle  Temple,  Lincoln's  Iim, 
or  Gray's  Inu,  to  plead  at  the  bar.  Before 
a  student  can  be  admitted  to  the  bar,  he 
must  have  been  a  member  of  one  of  those 
societies,  and  have  kept  terms  there  for 
five,  or,  if  he  be  a  master  of  arts  of  either 
of  the  universities  of  Cambridge,  O^dbrd 
or  Dublin,  for  three  years.  Twelve  pub- 
lic di^utations,  or  lesal  theses,  were  for- 
merly reqmred ;  but  these  have  now  dwin- 
dled into  mere  forms.  Barristers  are  also 
called  viUr  or  outer  barristers,  to  distin- 
guish them  fipom  seijeants  and  kind's 
counsel,  who  sit  within  the  bar  in  tne 
courts.  They  are  also  styled,  in  the  old 
books,  apprmHeii  ad  Ugem^  as  beuig  edO 
but  apprenticed  to  the  profession,  to  the 
highest  grade  of  which  (that  of  serjeant, 
or  aerviens  ad  legem)  they  could  not  be 
admitted  until  they  nad  sat  without  the 
bar,  through  the  apprenticeship  of  16 
years.  The  duties  of^  a  counsel  are  hon- 
oraij,  and  he  can  maintam  no  action  fi)r 
his  tees,  which  are  considered  as  a  gratu- 
ity, and  not  as  hire.  In  the  U.  States,  the 
degree  of  barrister,  though  not  formally 
abolished,  has  Men  into  disuse. 


Barros,  Joan  de,  the  most  illustrious 
of  the  Portuguese  historians,  bom  at 
Viseu,  1496,  was  descended  fiiom  an  an- 
cient noble  fiunily.  At  fbst  one  of  die 
pa^  of  the  king  Emanuel,  he  distin- 
guished himself  so  much  by  bis  talents 
and  address,  that  the  king  selected  him, 
at  the  age  of  17,  for  the  companion  of  the 
pfince  royal.  He  employed  all  his  leisure 
tune  in  readinff  Salljist,  Livy  and  Vir^l. 
He  wrote  his  nrst  work,  in  the  midst  of 
the  disttactions  of  the  court,  in  the  anti- 
chamber.  It  was  a  historical  romance, 
entitled  the  Eimperw  Clarimond^  distin- 
guished for  beauty  of  language.  It  ap- 
peared in  1520,  the  author  bem([  but  d4 
years  old.  B.  presented  it  to  the  kmg,  who 
urged  him  to  undertake  the  history  of  the 
Portuguese  in  India.  The  king  died  a 
f^w  months  after,  but  his  orders  were 
executed,  and  this  historical  work  appear- 
ed 92  yeara  later.  King  John  111  ap- 
pointed B.  p)vemor  of  the  Portuguese 
settlements  m  Guinea,  and,  afterwards, 
ireneral  agent  for  these  colonies.  He  per- 
formed iM  duties  of  this  office  with  under- 
standing and  honesty.  The  king  present- 
ed him,  in  1530,  with  the  provmce  of 
Bfaranfaam  in  Brazil,  for  the  purpose  of 
colonization.  B.  lost  a  great  part  of  his 
fortune  by  the  enterprise,  and  returned 
the  province  to  the  king,  who  indemnified 
him  for  his  losses.  At  the  age  of  72  years, 
he  retired  to  his  estate  Alitem,  where  he 
died  after  three  years.  His  work  VAxia 
Portuguexa^  upon  the  doings  of  the  Por- 
tuguese in  India,  consists  of  40  books, 
aiM  probably  will  always  remain  a  stand- 
ard work  in  this  department  of  hterature. 
He  wrote,  besides,  a  moral  dialogue,  Rho- 
picanettma,  in  which  he  shows  the  perni- 
cious consequences  of  acconunodatinr 
principles  to  circumstances ;  but  this  work 
viras  prohibited  by  the  inquintion.  He  has 
written  also  a  dialogue  on  false  modesty, 
and  a  Portuguese  grammar,  the  first  ever 
published. 

Barrow,  Isaac,  an  eminent  mathema- 
tician and  divine,  was  the  son  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Barrom^  a  respectable  citizen  and 
Imed-draper  of  London,  in  which  city  he 
was  bom  in  1630.  His  childhood  gave 
no  presage  of  hn  foture  celebrity ;  for,  at 
tlM  Charter-house,  where  he  was  educa- 
ted, he  was  chie^>remarkable  for  fight- 
ing and  neglect  of  study.  Being  removed 
to  a  school  at  Felsted,m  Essex,  he  began 
to  show  some  earnest  of  his  foture  great 
reputation.  He  was  subsequently  entered 
apensioner  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridee, 
oi  which  be  was  chosen  a  scholar,  in  1647. 
The  ejection  of  his  uncle,  the  bbifhop  of 
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St  Amfik^  fiom  hn  fellowikip  of  Peter- 
]ioii8e>  ID  cooaequeiice  of  bis  adherenee 
to  the  royal  paity,and  the  great  losses  sua- 
taiDed  by  his  fetber  in  the  same  cause,  left 
him  in  a  verjr  improvided  coDdidon.  Hi» 
ffood  djqwaUiQn  and  flieat  attainmentSi 
however,  so  won  upon  his  superiorai  that, 
although  he  refused  to  subscribe  to  the 
covenant,  be  was  very  highfyreffarded.  In 
1649,  he  was  elected  felbw  c^bis  college, 
and,  finding  that  oj^iiuons  in  church  and 
state  opposite  to  his  own  now  prevailed^ 
proceeded  some  lenctb  in  the  study  oi 
anatomy,  botany  and  chemistiy,  with  a 
view  to  the  medical  profession.  He  how- 
ever changjed  his  mmd,  and  to  the  study 
of  divini^  joiped  that  of  mathematics  and 
astronomy,  unbending  his  mind  by  the 
cuhivadon  of  poetiy,  to  which  he  was 
always  much  attached.  In  1652,  he  grad- 
uated M.  A*  at  Oxford,  and,  being  msap- 
pointe(|^  in  his  endeavor  to  obtain  tne 
Greek  professorship  at  Cambridge,  ensa* 
ged  in  a  scheme  of  foreign  travel  He 
set  out  in  1655 ;  and,  during  his  absence, 
his  first  work,  an  edhion  of  Eudid's  Ele- 
ments, was  published  at  Cambridge.  He 
visited  France  and  Italy,  where  ne  em- 
barked for  Smyrna;  and,  the  ship  in 
which  he  sailed  being  attacked  bv  an  Al- 
gerine  corsair,  he  stood  manfully  to  the 

funs  until  the  enemy  was  beaten  ofi^ 
'rom  Smyrna  he  proceeded  to  Constan-r 
tinople,  returned,  in  1659,  by  vray  of  Ger- 
many and  Holland,  and  was  soon  af\^ 
ejpiscopally  ordained  by  bishop  Brown- 
ngg.  In  1660,  he  was  elected  Greek  pro- 
fessor at  the  university  of  Can^ridge, 
without  a  competitor.  At  the  recom- 
mendation of  doctor  Wilkins,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Chester,  he  was,  iii  1662,  chosen 
profesBorof  ffeometiy  in  Gresham  college, 
and,  in  1663,  the  royal  society  elected 
him  a  member  of  that  body,  in  the  first 
choice  afier  their  incorpocation.  The 
same  year,  he  was  appointed  the  first  Iai- 
casian  professor  of  mathematics  at  Cam- 
bridge, on  which  occasion  he  delivered 
an  excellent  pre&tory  lecture  on  the  util- 
i^  of  mathematical  science^  In  1669,  on 
a  conscientious  principle  of  duty,  he  de- 
termined to  ^ve  up  mathematics,  and 
adhere  exclusively  to  divinity.  Accord- 
ingly, after  publishing  his  celebrated  LeC' 
tianes  Optica^  he  resi^^ned  his  chair  to  a 
successor  worthv  of  him— the  great  New- 
ton. In  1670,  be  was  created  D.  D.  by 
mandate,  and,  in  1673,  the  king  nominated 
him  to  the  mastership  of  Trinity  college, 
observing  that  he  had  bestowed  it  on  me 
best  scholar  in  England.  He  had,  before 
this,  refiised  a  living  given  him  with  a 


view  to  secure  lus  ssivkeA  as  a  tutor  Id 
^  son  of  the  gentleman  ^dio  bad  it  to 
bestow,  because  he  deemed  such  a  cod- 
tract  stmoniacal ;  and  he  now,  with  suni- 
lar  consci^itiousness,  had  a  clause  in  fais 
patent  of  master,  allowing  him  to  many, 
erased,  because  incompatible  with  the 
intentions  of  the  founifer.  In  1675,  he 
was  chosen  vice-chancellor  of  the  univer- 
sity of  Cambridge;  but  the  credit  and 
utility  expected  from  his  labors  were  fiiia- 
trated  by  bis  untimeW  death,  from  a  vio- 
lent fever,  in  May,  1677,  in  the  47th  year 
of  his  age.  The  works  of  doctor  Barrow, 
both  mathematical  and  theological,  are  of. 
the  highest  class.  Of  the  former,  the  fi>l- 
lowing  are  the  principal : — EwUdis  EU- 
menta,  Cantab.,  1655, 8vo. ;  Eudidit  Daia, 
Cantfidi).,  1657.  8vo. :  Lediones  Optkm^ 
LcumL,  1669,  4to.;  LecHoMS  Geomsfrioe, 
Lend.,  l€70,4to.i  ArekimtdU  Optra^AU- 
knm  Conicorun^  Mb.  iv ;  Jluodomi  Spker- 
ic6rum^  lib.iii,  novo  mdkodo  iUiutpata  9i 
succincU  denymdrakLf  Lend.,  1675,  4tow; 
Lectio  in  am  Thwrimaia  AxhxmuSii  dt 
%^(i  d  Ct^Mbro  per  Metho<bmi  tiwiiM- 
iUium  iniMgaia^  &C.,  Lend.,  167B, 
l^rna;  Mathemattcm  Leetiones,  Lend., 
1683.  The  two  last  works  were  not  pub- 
lished till  afler  his  death.  All  his  Eng- 
lish  works  are  theological :  they  were  left 
in  MS.,  and  pubhshed  by  doctor  "HUot- 
son,  in  3  vols.,  folio,  Lono.,  1685.  Ittmei 
Barrow  OpuBcukti  appeared  in  1697, 
Lend.,  folio.  As  a  mamematician,  espe- 
cially in'  the  higher  geometry,  Barrow 
was  deemed  inferior  <mly  to  Newton :  aa 
a  divine,  be  was  singulariy  distinguished 
for  depth  and  copiousness  of  thou^t ;  and 
he  so  exhausted  the  subjects  which  be 
treated  in  his  sermons,  that  Charles  H 
used  to  call  him  an  a^/enr  preacher,  for 
leaving  nothing  to  be  said  after  him.  Le 
Clero  speaka  of  his  sermons  as  exact  dis- 
sertations, rather  than  addresses  to  the 
people;  and,akhough  unusually  long,  they 
so  abound  in  matter,  that  his  languajpe 
sometimes  labors  in  the  expression  of  it; 
whence  his  style  is  occasionally  involved 
and  parentheticaL  Passages  of  sublime 
and  simple  eloquence,  however,  frequently 
occur;  and,  although  his  divinity  is  less 
read  now  than  formerly,  it  Is  not  unfire- 
ouently  resorted  to  as  a  mine  of  excellent 
tnoughts  and  arguments,  A  fine  speci- 
men of  his  characteristic  copiousDesB  is 
quoted,  by  Addison,  fiom  his  sermon  on 
vain  and  Idle  Talking,  in  which  the  vari- 
ous forms  and  guises  of  wit  aro  enumer^ 
ated  with  a  felicil^  of  expression  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  paraUel.  I>octar 
Barrow  was  himself  celebrated  lor  wk, 
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and  sdH  more  t&r  hie  pexmnai  courage^ 
which  was  always  remarkable.  la  exter- 
nal appearance,  he  exhibited  more  of  the 
scholar  than  the  man  of  die  world ;  being 
short  in  hit  pCTSon,  mea^r  in  his  counte- 
nance, and  slovenly  in  ins  habits.  Theee^ 
however,  were  but  small  defects  in  a  man 
otherwise  so  highly  gifted,  and  so  mod- 
est, conscientious  and  amiable.  Clmritable 
even  in  boimded  dreumstances,  alto- 
gether disinterested  in  prosperity,  and 
serene  and  comented  in  all  fortunes,  he 
was  at  once  the  divine  and  philosopher, 
leaving  little  property  other  than  his  booing 
and  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
greatest  omamentB  to  his  country. 

Bae&ows.    (See  Tumuli*) 

Ba&rt,  James  Tn  ft  painter,  and  wri- 
ter on  his  art,  was  bom  at  Cork,  in  Ireland, 
in  1741,  and  died  in  1806.  His  ftther 
was  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  be- 
tween England  and  Irelano,  and  had 
destined  him  lor  the  same  business ;  but 
his  irresistihle  inclination  for  drawing  and 
paintihg  prevailed.  By  one  of  his  first 
paintings  m  oil,  representing  the  Landing 
qf  SL  Patrick  im  trdand^  he  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  fitmous  Burke,  who  carried 
him,  in  his  23d  year,  to  London,  «nd 
recomn^ended  him  to  the  Athenian  Stuart^ 
so  called,  by  whom  he  was  emoleyed  4n 
copying  old  paintings  in  oil  Tne  broth- 
ers Biuke  provided  him  with  the  neces- 
saiy  means  for  visiting  Paris  and  Rome, 
from  whence  he  went  to  Florence,  Bo- 
logna and  Naples.  He  remained  three 
years  in  Italy,  formed  his  genius  by  the 
study  of  the  great  masterpieees,  and  wrote 
able  criticisms  upon  them»  Among 
his  production^  Mam  and  JBoe,  Fefuct. 
JuptUr  and  Jvno  upon  Mount  Ua,  ana 
the  DtaUi  of  General  W^t,  are  the  most 
•  eelebrated.  After  his  return,  he  was 
chosen  member  of  the  royal  academy, 
and  professor  of  painting.  He  worked 
seven  years  on  the  paintings  which  adorn 
the  great  hall  of  the  society  for  the  ra- 
couragementof  thearts.  In  1779,  he  pub- 
Inhed  his  vrell-knowB  work,  Inquuy  into 
the  real  and  imaginary  Obstructions  to 
the  Ihbrease  of  the  Arts  in  Elngland.  He 
traces  these  causes  to  the  Proteetam  re- 
ligion, to  the  political  spirit  of  the  English, 
and  to  their  preforence  of  the  useful  to  the 
beautifuL  While  we  value  his  criticism 
on  the  beautifhl,  and  his  theory  of  the 
arts,  we  must  blame  the  irregularity  of 
his  dravringB,and  his  unsociable  manners. 
He  died  in  180& 

Baert,  John,   a  difAingiiished  na^al 
officer  in  the  service  of  the  U.  States, 
was  bam  in  the  coimty  of  Wexford,  Ire- 
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land,  ia  174&    His  M»r,  a  rely  re- 
spectable  farmer,   having   perceived   a 
strong   inclination  in  him.  for  ^e  sea, 
plaeed  him  on  board  a  mercbantmaiB, 
where  be  continued  for  several  years. 
He  arrived  in  America,  which  he  adopted 
as  his  country,  when  only  14  or  15  years 
okl,  havinf  previou^  acquired  a  good 
practieal  education  by  industrious  enbrt, 
in  conjunction  with  a  strong  and  active 
mind.    Ii>  America,  he  was  not  long  with- 
out occupation,  being  employed  by  some 
of  the  most  respectable  merchants  of  the 
day,  who  always  spoke  of  him  in  terms 
of  high  approbation.    He  continued  thus 
enga^  until  the  ruptui«  between  the 
colonies  and  the  motner  country,  when 
he  embraced  the  cause  of  the  former. 
The  reputation  which  he  had  acquired 
for  skill  and  experience  procm^  for  him 
one  of  the  first  naval  commissions  front 
congress.    In  February,  177^  he  ms  ap- 
pointed commander  of  the  brig  Lexington, 
of  16  ffuns,  the  first  continental  vessel  of 
war  vmich  sailed  fix>m  the  port  of  Phila- 
delphia.   After  a  successful  cruise  in  her, 
he  was  transferred,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  same  year,  to  the  EfOngfaains  one  of 
the  three  large  firigates  bulk  in  Phttadel- 
phia.    Being  prevented,  in  the  winter  of 
that  year,  mm.  pursuing  his  naval  opera- 
tions, by  the  ice  which  impeded  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Delaware,  be  would  not 
remain  inactive,  but  volunteered  his  ser- 
vices in  the  army,  where  he  served,  with 
great  honor  to  himself,  as  aide-de-camp  to 
general  Cadvirdader,  in   the   kt^KHrtant 
ooetnrences  near  Trenton.    When  the 
American  vessels  of  war  were  lying  near 
WhitehiU,  whither  thc^  had  been  sent 
when  the  oity,  and  the  forts  of  the  river, 
had  follen  mto  tlie  power  of  the  British, 
commodore  Barry  conceived  the  daring 
plan  of  annoying  the  enemy  bv  means  of 
small  boats,  properiy  armed,  which,  being 
stationed  down  the  river  and  bav,  might 
intercept  supplies,  and,  in  case  of  danger, 
take  rmge  m  the  creeks^    H&  aooordkig- 
ly,  manned  the  boats  of  the  mates,  de- 
scended the   river  with  muffled   oao, 
under  cover  of  the  night,  and  apfiearsd 
unexpectedly  before  the  chy.    He  effiMn- 
ed  hisobject  by  intercepting  a  large  stock 
of  provisions,  and  capturing  several  ves- 
sels laden  with  military  munitions  and 
valuable  stores  for  the  British  ofBcers, 
The  coranaodore  and  his  assistanlB  re- 
ceived a  public  expresnoa  of  thanks  fixmi 
Washington,   on    aecoum    of  his   en- 
terprise.   Aittf  the  destruction  of  his 
firigate,hewa8a|Mpointed  to  thecsnunsBd 
oftheRaloi8fa,or33guns,whioh  he  was 
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obliged  to  nm  on  Atn^  belii^  chased  bj 
a  Hffge  aquadron  of  Biiti^  TesBels  or 
war.  He  waa  aftenmda  named  com- 
mander  of  a  74  bui)diii|[in  New  Hamp- 
shire ;  but,  this  vessel  havmg  been  present* 
ed  by  coiumai  to  the  khiff  of  Fiance,  he 
waa  translaired  to  the  AJiianoe,  a  fiigate 
of  36  ginM^  wlneh  wasj^aced  under  his 
ordersL  In  February,  ITol,  he  sailed  from 
BoMoo,  where  the  frigate  had  been  Iving, 
ibr  L\>rient,  hairing  on  board  colonel 
Laioena  and  suite,  who  waa  sent  on  an 
important  embassy  td  the  French  court 
He  ihm  proceeded  on  a  cruise,  in  which 
betook  sereral  vakiable  prizes,  and  cvp- 
tured  has  Kitahnic  ma|esty^  ship  ot 
war  Atalanta,  and  her  consort,  the  brie 
Trepasa,  after  an  encagement  of  sereru 
boura,  in  which  he  displaj^ed  great  cat- 
lantiy,  and  was  dsngerousiv  wounded. 
Decmber  25,  1781,  the  Alfiance  sailed 
frnn  Boston,  with  the  marquis  de  La  Fa- 
yette and  count  de  NoalUes  on  board,  who 
were  proceeding  to  France  xm  public 
busiDesB.  After  landing  them,  she  left 
L'Ori^t  on  a  cruise,  and,  besides  making 
many  {mzes,  overcame  a  frigate  of  equal 
flise  ^nth  herself  which  was  rescued, 
bowever,  by  the  timely  arrival  of  her  two 
consorts,' which  had  been  watching  the 
motions  of  a  laige  Frmch  ship  during  the 
action.  During  the  rest  of  the  war,  B. 
served  vrith  credit  to  himsell^  and  benefit 
to  his  couBtfy,  and,  after  the  oeasation  of 
hostilities,  was  appcuited  to  simmitend 
the  buUdinjf  of  the  fiigate  United  States  in 
Philadel^khia,  which  was  designed  ibr  his 
command.  '  During  tbe  partial  maritime 
war  with  France,  he  was  aetivehr  and 
constantly  employed  at  sea,  and  did  great 
service  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
countnr  by  protectinff  its  flag  fit>m  the 
denneaations  of  the  French  privateers, 
imcik  hifested  the  ooean.  He  retained 
the  command  of  the  United  States  until 
she  was  lakl  up  m  offdmary.  After  a  life 
of  usefiilnesB  and  honor,  B.  fell  a  viotmi 
to  an  asthmatic  affection,  at  Philadelphk, 
September  13;  180d.--/rhi8  estimable  man 
was  above  the  ordinary  stature ;  his  per- 
son was  graeefiil  and  commanding;  his 
whfAe  deportment  was  mariced  by  dig^ 
nigr,  munized  widi  ostentation ;  and  his 
strongly-maiked  countenance  expressed 
the  qnaKtiea  of  his  mind  and  the  virtues 
of  his  heart 

B^nmT  (llhrie  Jeanne  Gomart  de  Vau- 
beniiei)  eoimtess  du,  the  ftanoos  mistreas 
of  Lottis  XV,  king  of  France,  dauffhter 
of  a  commissioner  of  the  customs  at  Vau- 
oonlean,bytbenameof  Osmoyf  de  Vm- 
heniAtr,  waa  bom  ki  1744,  and,  aftw  the 


deatib  of  her  firtber,  entered  the  service 
of  amiOiner  at  Paris,  afterwards  b^onged 
to  the  establishment  of  the  notoiuKis 
Gourdan,  where  she  vras  known  by  che 
name  of  MUe.  Lange^  and  became  the 
iftistreas  of  the  count  du  Barr^  who  bcdh 
high  hopes  upon  her  charms.  He  managed 
to  make  her  known  to  the  king  {dont  Us 
sens  ikdthi  hlas4s  par  la  dAaucke,  says 
an  author:  U  vieux  monarqut^  oooou- 
tumU  b.  nmcofiirer  U  respect  jtuque  dans  Us 
bras  de  ses  nudtresses^  retrowa  des  jcms- 
sances  et  des  disirs  pris  tPuns/emme  dkme 
espkee  nttuseSUpawr luL  M  Vaima de  UmU 
sqfaibUsse,  et  Vempire  dSmt  vUe  protsHJtwie 
sur  U  swtverain  le  plus  mojestieux  d  U 
jdus  imposant  fid  findS  par  ia  hdiriaU), 
she  soon  took  the  place  of  the  marchion- 
esB  de  Pompadour.  The  king  deemed 
it  necessary  to  find  her  a  humnd,  and 
she  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  count  du  Barry, 
a  brother  of  the  one  above  mentioned. 
The  countess  du  Barry  was  now  puldicly 
introduced  at  court  She  soon  governed 
all  France :  caused  the  ruin  of  the  duke 
de  Choiseui,  whose  haughty  spirit  would 
not  bend  beft>re  her;  promoted  the  duke 
d'Aiguillon,  and  assisted  him  to  take  re- 
venge on  the  pariiament,  which  was^  in 
1771,  driven  fit)m  Paris,  and  afterwards 
entirely  suppressed;  Yet  we  on|^t  not 
to  ascribe  to  her  the  evils  of  which  she 
was  only  die  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
intriguing  counseDcnnB.    She  herself  loved 

Sleanue  more  than  intrigue.  -After  the 
eadi  of  the  king,  she  was  banisfaed  to  an 
abbey  near  Meaux.  She  afterwards  re- 
ceived permismon  to  reside  in  her  beau- 
tifiil  pavilion  near  Mari^.  She  lived 
quiet^,  during  the  revolution,  until  Robes- 
pierre's dominion.  But  her  riches,  and 
het  connexion  vrith  the  Brissotists,  caused 
her  ruin.  She  was  placed  at  the  bar  of 
the  revolutionary  tribunal,  c<mderoned  to 
defith,  and  executed,  December  6, 1793. 
On  her  way  to  the  scafTold,  her  prayers 
fbr  mercy  were  incessant ;  her  eves  were 
bathed  in  tiears ;  she  uttered  loud  shridcs, 
and  implored  the  compassion  of  the  peo- 
ple. Her  cry  was  soil  heard  at  the  mo- 
ment of  her  execution: — Monsieur  U 
bcwreau,  encore  im  inoment.  It  has  be«i 
observed,  that,  among  all  the  women  con- 
demned to  death  by  the  revolutionary  tri- 
bunal, she  was  the  only  one  who  showed 
excessive  fear  in  her  last  momenta 

BAKTHtLKMT,  Joan  JacqucB,  bom,  Jan- 
uary 30,  1716,  atCas^  near  ManeOles, 
in  what  was  ftmnerly  Provence,  received 
a  good  education  fit>m  the  fidim  of  the 
oratny  at  Marsdlles,  and  waa  about  to 
prqwre  himself;  under  the  Jesuits,  fbr 
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liolyovders;  but, beooa)iBtfdii§inted with 
his  teachefBi  he  dedinea  aU  o^fom  of 
clerical  promotiQii,  and  only  accepted  the 
title  of  a&6^  in  order  to  show  that  he  be- 
longed to  tfaie  class.  From  his  yoatl^he 
loved  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages, 
even  the  m^  ancient  Oriental  tongues, 
and  antiquities  more  particulariy.  His 
indefttiiphle  industiy  and  acuteness  aoon 
enabled  him  to  communicate  to  the  learn- 
ed new  discoveries  in  this  branch  of 
study,  among  which  the  Alphabet  of 
Palmyra,  putmhed  l^  him  in  1754,  holds 
a  principal  place.  In  1747,  he  was  chosen 
member  -or  the  academy  of  inscriptions 
at  Paris,  after  hfiving  been  associated,  on 
liis  arrival  in  Paris  (1744),  with  the  ii^roec- 
tor  of  the  royal  ofdMuet  of  medals.  About 
this  time,  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
count  StainviUe  (afterward  the  minister 
Choiseul),  who  was  on  the  point  of  de- 
parting as  ambassador  for  ilome,  and 
mvited  R  to  accompany  him  tbithor. 
Having  been,  shice  1753,  chief  inspector 
of  the  cabinet  of  medak,  he  accepted  the 
ofter,  and  went,  in  1764,  to  Rome.  He 
travelled  throu^  Italy,  collected  antiqui- 
ties, and  occupied  himiselC  after  bis  return, 
vrith  learned  wofks,  and  vrith  the  anran^ 
ment  of  the  cabinet,  which  had  been  m- 
trusted  to  his  care,  and  to  which  he  added 
a  great  number  of  costly  and  rare  med- 
als. Among  his  works,  none  are  so  dis- 
tinguished u>r  learning  and  beauty  of 
deacription  as  the  Travels  of  the  Youngar 
Anacharsis  in  Greece,  on  which  he  had 
labored  30  years.  He  himself  was  modest 
enough  to  call  this  an  unwieldy  compila- 
tion, whilst  all  the  learned  men  of  France 
and  foreign  countries  received  it  with  the 
greatest  ai^lause.  B.,  in  his  advanced 
age,  resolved  to  compose  a  complete  cata^ 
l^e  of  the  royal  cabinet  of  medals,  but 
was  interrupteo,  in  1788,  by  the  storms 
of  the  revolution ;  during  which  he  re- 
mained tranquil,  taking  no  part  in  the 
public  disturbances.  In  1789,  be  received 
a  place  in  the  acadhnU  Fnmad$t.  The 
revolution  deprived  him  of  the  gi 
part  of  his  income ;  but  he  bore  thj 
with  calmness.  Auf^dO,  l793,he 
accused,  by  a  clerk  ot  the  national  bbfarr, . 
of  aristocracy,  and,  September  2,  airested ; 
but  he  was  soon  afier  set  at  liberty,  and 
readmitted  among  the  number  of  hbrud- 
ans.  This  event  bad  the  most  injurious 
efiects  upon  his  weak  health.  When  the 
chief  librarian  of  the  national  library,  the 
notorious  Carra,  was  executed,  October 
31, 17dG;  B.  received  the  ofier  of  his  nlace ; 
but  he  refiised  it,  with  the  hope  of^  Pi^'BS- 
ing  his  few  remaining  days  in  tnuM|aulity. 


He  died,  Apse  30, 1796,  widi  the  I  . 
tion  of  an  honest  man,  sod  a  hidily  learn- 
ed and  distintuiahed  author.  fiSsneidiew, 
Francois  B.,nom  1750,  is  a  peer  of  Fnttce 
andanukfa. 

Baethbz,  Paul  JoseplL  one  of  the 
most  learned  physicians  of  France  in  the 
18th  century,  bm  at  Montoellier,  De- 
cember IL 1734,  was  admiiM  as  a  preco- 
cious child.  After  the  termination  of  his 
studies  in  1754,  he  came  to  Paris;  where 
the  cure  of  the  count  of  Perigord  intro- 
duced him  to  notice.  ¥L»  vras  received 
into  the  society  of  Barth^lemy,  CayhMft 
Henault,  Makan  and  d'Alembert  Two 
memoir%  which   he  presented  to   the 

tn»^  obteined  the  first  prizes.  He  took 
pm  in  the  ^ftmriial  4ie#  i&Nwmf,  arid  in  the 
JEmofdtMii€.  Recalled  to  Monqiellier, 
hemnoed  there  a  medical  school,  which 
acquired  a  reputation  throughout  all  Eu- 
rope. He  also  published  there  his  JVbii- 
veanx  Mhmmi  dt  la  Sdenot  de  P  Homme 
(Moi^llier,  1778, 9daagm. edit;  P^ris, 
1806,  U  volsi),  which  were  trandaled  mto 
most  of  the  European  languages.  But 
his  smbition  did  not  find  sufiloeot  food 
at  Montpellier ;  he  tharefiire  returned,  in 
1780,  to  Pbris,  where  he  was  a{^Knnted 
by  the  kinir  midiem  cofuuttont,  and  by 
the  duke  of  Otleaos  his  first  irfmimih 
He  was  a  member  ^ahnoet  every  Wned 
society.  His  advice  upon  in^KMtant  cases 
vras  sought  lor  fi^om  eveiy  auarter.  The 
revolution  deprived  him  or  the  greatest 
part  <^hisfi)nune  and  places.  Napc^eoo, 
who  understood  how  to  discover  merit, 
brouj^t  him  fordi  again,  and  loaded  hhn, 
in  his  advanced  Me,  with  dignities.  He 
died  October  15^1^  His  name  wiH  be 
remeoibered,  in  and  out  of  France,  with 
the  same  respect  as  those  of  Boerfaaave, 
Hoffinann,  Sydenham,  CuUen  and  Brown. 
Amonff  his  numerous  writings  is  the  one 
entitled  Abuoette  Mkanique  du  JUwh^ 
mmi dt  VHammt d dtMMmmx,  Rwas 
adoctor  of  laws,  and  counsellor  of  the  esur 
duaidu. 

BAmTHoi.oiuw  (sen  ^f  TVIbmi),  tlM 
apostle,  is  probaUy  the  same  penon  as 
A^iittaiiae2,nientk>iMd,intfaeGoepel  of  St. 
John,  a»  an  uprigfat  Israefite,  and  one 
of  the  first  disciplee  <^  Jesus.  The  deri- 
vation of  his  name  and  descent  fi«n  the 
&milT  of  the  Ptolemies,  is  Jabukwis.  He 
is  said  to  have  tauj[fat  Chiistianity  in  the 
south  of  Arsbia,  and  to  have  carried  Iftiere 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Bfatthew,  in  the  Hebiew 
language,  aocoidfing  to  Eusehius.  Chrrs- 
ostom  menfinnsi  mtx  he  preached  in  Ar- 
menia and  Nttolii,  and  a  later  wriiar  of 
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legendto  says,  tilat  he  sufiored  cnie^fixion 
«t  Albania  pyla  (now  Dmiefd^  in  Penia). 
Hie  aneient  cbt»oh  bad  4»  apocryphal 
poqpel  bearinf  his  name,  of  wbichooch- 
inff^has  been  preeerved. 

Barthoiohkw^s  Hospital  {St.);  one 
of  the  flieateat  hospitals  of  London ;  fbr- 
jnerly  the  pnorv  or  St  Bartholomew,  and 
made  a  hogfMtal  by  Henry  VIII.  It  can 
contain  890  patients. 

BAftraoLOMsw,  St. ;  one  of  the  Carifo- 
bee  islaiDdt,  in  the  West  Indies,  belonging 
to  Sweden,  about  94  miles  in  circmn- 
ference;  Ion.  eS^-Cy  W. ;  hrt.l7^34'N.; 
pop.  dbout  b^OOO.  ft  produces  tobaoeo, 
sugar,  cotton,  indi^  and  cassava,  with 
some  excellent  woods  aiid  limestone.  AU 
the  fresh  water  which  they  can  irnxsure 
is  saved  in  cisterns.  The  island  is  en* 
compassed  by  formidable  rocks,  which 
render  it  dangerous  of  access  to  ship- 
ping.  Its  chief  produefs  for  exporta- 
tioii  are  drags  and  lignum^vitse.  The 
onhr  tiofwn  is  called  OvStam^  or  SL  Bur- 
imomewj  and  contains  about  4000  in- 
habitants; and  die  only  harbor  is  La 
Oarenace,  near  Qustavia.— There  are  two 
other  iuands  of  the  same  name  in  the 
South  Pacific  ocean.  One  lies  in  Mn,  167^ 
23^  £.,  lat  IS""  41'  a;  the  other  in  Ion. 
22P26'W.,lat8^l3'8. 

Barthox.o»w^b  Bat  (St.)  ;  a  fisest  of 
the  church,  celebrmed,  Auffust  34,' in 
honor  of  St  Bartholomew.  The  hoitkl 
slaughter  of  the  Huiruenots,  m  France, 
took  place  on  St  Bartholomew's  day, 
under  the  reign  of  Charles  IX,  in  1572. 
The  causes  which  produced  it  may  be 
found  m  the  artiblea  Hugueiu4Sf'  Gum, 
and  Oondi*  AAer  the  death  of  Franeb 
II,  Catharine  of  Medicis  (q.  v.)  became 
legemt  in  die  place  of  her  son,  Charles  IX, 
AbenKml^  40years  old,and  was  compelled, 
In  spite^xif  t»e  opposition  of  the  (iuisee, 
to  issue  an  edict  €a  toleration  in  fkvor  of 
ihe  ftoteatants.  The  party  of  the  Guises 
now^penuaded  the  nation,  that  the  Cath- 
olic religion  was  in  the  greatest  danger. 
The  Huguenots  were  trotted  in  the  most 
cruel  manner;  prince  Cond^  took  up 
anns;  the  Guises  had  i^coune^  to  the 
Spaniards,  Cond^  to  the  English,  for  assist- 
ance. Bolh  parties  were  guil^  of  the 
most  atrocious  cnielti^  but  ftnnly  con* 
chided  peace.  The  queen-mother  caused 
the  kinff,  who  had  entered  his  14th  year; 
to  be  declared  of  age,  that  she  min^ 
govern  more  absolutely  under  his  name. 
Buk6  Fnoieis  de  Guise  had  been  assas- 
sinated, by  a  Huguenot,  at  the  aieae  of  Or- 
leans;  but  his  spirit  continued  in  his 
lunil^,  vrti&ch  conaidersd   the   adminl 


Cofignyastheanthorof  Innnwier.  Hie 
Huguenots  soon  fomd,  that  the  oneen- 
momer  stiU  hated  them ;  and  Cqmk  and 
Ooligny,  therefore,  kept  thansehres  on 
4^eir  guard.  The  king  (see  Ckmie$  IK) 
had  been  persuaded,  t&t  the  Huguenots 
had  designs  on  his  hie,  and  had  conceived 
an  implacable  hatred  against  them.  Mean- 
while the  court  endeavored  to  Man  time, 
in  order  to  seize  the  persons  of  tne  prince 
and  the  admiral  by  sttatagem,  but  vras 
disappointed,  and  host^ities  were  reoewed 
with  more  violence  than  ever.  In  the 
battle  of  Jamac,  15001,  Cond^  was  made 
prisoner,  and  shot  by  diecaptain  de  lto>- 
tesquieu.  CoHgny  cofleotea  the  rraiams 
of  the  routed  army ;  the  yotmff  prinee 
Henry  de  Beam  {afterwaras  Btenry  IV, 
kk)g  of  Navarre  and  Fiance),  the  heed  of 
the  Protestant  party  after  the  death  of 
Cond^,  was  appointed  commander-ki- 
chief^  and  Cohgny  commanded  in  die 
name  of  the  prince  Heniy  de  Cond^  >^o 
swore  to  revenge  the  murder  of  his  fiither. 
But  he  was  destitute  of  means,  and  was 
unsucceasfol.  The  advanoigeous  ofieis 
of  peace  at  St  Gennain-ea-Laye  (August 
8, 1570)  blmded  the  chie^  of  the  Hugue- 
nots, particulariy  the  admiral  Colvnj, 
who  was  wearied  with  dvil  war.  The 
king  appeared  to  have  entirely  disengaged 
Innselr  from  the  influence  of  the  Guises^ 
and  his  mother:  he  invited  the  ohl  CoB^- 
ny,  the  support  of  the  Huguenots,  to  hi^ 
court,  and  nonored  him  as  a  father.  The 
most  artfol  means  were  employed  to  in- 
crease this  delusion.  The  sister  of  the 
king  was  married  to  the  pimce  de  Beam 
(Aug.  18, 1572),  in  order  to  allure  d»e 
most  distinguished  Huguenots  to  Paris. 
Bome  of  his  friends  endeavoted  to  <fiB- 
euade  the  admird  from  this  visit ;  but  he 
could  not  be  t^onvineed  that  the  king 
would  command  an  assassination  of  the 
Protestants  throughout  his  lungdon. 
Aug.  22,  a  shot  from  a  window  wounded 
the  admiraL  The  kin^^  hastened  to  visit 
him,  and  swore  to  pumi^  the  audior  of 
the  villany;  but,  on  the  same  day.  he 
was  induced,  by  hie  mother,  tb  beueve 
that  the  admiral  had  designs  (m  his  file. 
«< God's  death!"  he  ezefai&ed;  ''km  the 
admiral;  and  not  only  him,  but  all  the 
Huffuenots ;  let  none  remain  to  disturb 
us!**  The  following  nicfat,  Catharine 
held  the  bloody  council,  which  flxed  the 
execution  for  the  night  of  St  Barthf^o- 
mew,  Aug.  M,  1572.  After  the  aasassi- 
naticm  of  Coligny  (q.  v.),  a  bell  from  the 
tower  of  tiie  rc^  palace,  at  midnigfat» 

Kve   to  the  asBembled   companies  of 
iighetv  the  aignal  for  the  general  mas- 
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sacre  of  the  Hugueaols.  The  prince  of 
CoDd^  and  the  king  of  Navarre  saved 
their  hvee  by  going  to  mass,  and  jwetend- 
ing  to  embrace  the  Catholic  rdigion.  By 
the  king's  orders,  the  massacre  was  ex- 
tended  tiurou^  the  whode  kin^om ;  ai^l 
i^  in  some  provinces,  the  omcers  had 
honor  and  humanity  enough  to  disobey 
the  orders  to  butcher  their  innocent  fel- 
low-citizens, yet  instruments  were  ahn^ 
found  to  continue  the  massacare.  Tms 
honible  slaughter  continued  for  30  days, 
in  almost  all  the  provinces :  the  victims 
ore  calculated  at  30^000.  At  Rome,  the 
cannons  were  discharged,  the  pope  or- 
dered  a  jubilee  and  a  p^rocession  to  the 
church  of  St  Louis,  and  caused  Te  Deum 
to  be  chanted.  Those  of  the  Huf^enots 
who  escaped  fled  into  the  mountams  and 
to  Rophelle.  The  duke  of  Anjou  laid 
siege  to  that  city,  but,  during  the  siege, 
received  the  newc^  that  the  Poles  had 
elected  him  their  king.  He  concluded  a 
treaty,  July  6, 1573,  and  the  king  granted 
to  the  Huguenots  the  exercise  of  their 
religion  in  certain   towns.     The   court 

Ced  nothing  bv  the  massacre  of  8t 
holomew  (called,  in  French  ultra  pa- 
nels, in  18S24,  tme  rfgfvetir  M/iitotre).  The 
Huguenots  were  afterwards  more  on  their 
guvd,and  armed  themselves  against  new 
attacks.  (See  MsL  de  la  SU.  BartkiUmi 
d^aprh  Us  ChnndqueSf  Us  Mhwires  U  Us 
Maamscriis  da  Tms,  Paris,  1826.  The 
massacre  of  St  Bartholomew  is,  in  this 
work,  attributed  to  Catharine  of  Medicis. 
See,  also,  Schiller'^  £Ritory  ^(A«  TVxhiUm 
in  France^  wM  iht  Dttdk  tf  ChmUs  IX, 
complete  works,  voL  xvi.) 

Baktubtt,  Jofliah,  M.  D.,  gnvemor  of 
New  Hampshire,  was  bom  in  Amesburv, 
Massachusetts,  in  1729.  He  eaiiy  toisAq 
considerable  pvoficiency  in  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languitfes,  and,  at  the  a^  of  16, 
commencM  the  study  of  medicined — ^He 
commenced  the  prac^  of  his  profession 
in  175(^  at  Kingmon,  in  New  Hampehire, 
at  the  age  of  21.  TWo  years  afterwards, 
he  was  near  losing  his  life  by  a  fe?er,  m 
consequence  of  the  injudicious  manage 
ment  of  his  j^ysician,  who,  at  the  ap- 
proach of  a  crisis,  had  almost  exhausted 
his  strength  by  a  warm  and  stimulating 
regimen,  and  seclusion  from  the  air.  But 
the  patient  procured,  during  the  night,  a 
quart  of  doer,  which  he  took  by  half  a 
teacup-fiill  at  a  time :  in  the  morning,  a 
copious  perspiration  ensued,  and  the  fever 
was  effectually  checked.  Ever  after  this 
event,  B.  was  a  strict  observer  of  nature 
in  all  diseases,  rejecting  all  ariMtnuy  med- 
ical rules.  He  soon  acquired  popularity, 
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and  an  extensive  practice.  Restabiished 
his  fiune  by  his  manner  of  treating  the' 
throat  distemper  (oMptna  fiia%tia),  which 
had  originated  in  lun|;8ton,  and  carried 
off  great  numbers,  pnnctpally  children. 
The  physicians,  considering  it  to  be  of  an 
inflammat<H7  nature,  had  adopted  the  de- 
fileting  and  antipUogistic  course  of  prac- 
tice, which  had  be«n  almost  invariably 
followed  by  death.  MThen  the  dislsinper 
made  its  i^ppearanee  again,  in  1754,  B. 
behoved  it  to  be  of  a  highly  putrid  char- 
acter, and,  in  consequence,  determined  to 
employ  antiseptio  remedies^  and  pmsued 
this  tieatmem  with  general  success^ — ^He 
was  appointed,  by  governor  Jolm  Went- 
worth,  to  the^cominand  of  a  regiment  of 
militia ;  and,  in  1765,  was  chosen  repre- 
sentative of  the  town  of  Kmgston,  m  the 
provincial  legislature,  whane  he  united 
with  a  small  minoril^  in  eppootion  to 
what  they  thought  unjust  vioUtions  of 
right  In  1774,  he  was  elected  a  dele- 
gate to  the  general  congress,  who  were  to 
meet  at  Plnladelpbia,  l>ut  declined  the 
office  on  account  of  the  recent  loss  of  his 
house  by  fk«.  In  1775,  the  govemor 
deprived  him  of  hie  c(»nmisBion  in  the 
army,  and  also  of  that  of  justice  of  the 
peace,  which  he  had  formerly  conibrred 
on  him  with  the  hope  of  procurmf  his 
support ;  but,  some  mondis  after,  B.  re- 
ceived conmiand  of  a  regiment  from  the 
provincial  congress.  Being  soon  chosen 
again  a  delegate  to  the  contuicnital  con- 
gress, he  was  die  ftrst  who  voted  for,aiMi 
the  first,  after  the  president,  who  sigried, 
the  dedaration  of  independence,  his  name 
b^g  first  called,  as  rq)resentative  of  the 
most  easteriy  province.  He  performed 
his  duties,  wh»ch  were  extreinely  ardu- 
ous and  fatiguing,  whilst  in  CcHigress, 
with  zeal  and  fi(tehty.r— In  1780,  he  was 
appointed  a  judge  of  the  superior 
court  of  New  Hampshire,  in  which  office 
he  continued  until  his  elevation  to<  the 
chief-justiceship,  in  1790L  He  was  an 
active  i^iember  of  the  convention  for 
adopting  the  confederation,  in  1768.  In 
1790,  he  becamepreaident  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and,  in  1793,  was  chosen  the  fine 
governor  of  the  state  under  the  new  form 
of  ^vernment  In  all  these  offices,  his 
duties  were  ably  and  foithfully  discharged. 
In  1794,  he  retired  fix>m  the  chief  magis- 
tracy of  the  state,  and  firom  all  public  em- 
pbyment  He  died  May  19,  1795,  leav- 
mg  the  reputation  of  ahuity  and  integri^. 
Bi.&Toi*ozzi,  Francesco ;  a  distingnin- 
ed  mgiaver,  bom  at  Fknnce,  in  1730, 
whoffe  he  learned  the  ait  of  drawing  fiom 
Huj^fort,  Feretti  and  others.    In  ^^nice, 
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ki  Fkwence  oiid  Bfflant  he  (itched  aevend 
pieces  on  saored  siiliyeetS)  and  dien  Went 
tt>  London,  whone  he  received  cmt  en- 
counffementt  «id  acconmiodatea  binntf 
en^r«fy  to  te  natioBal  taste,  m  as  eeven 
to  wotk  In  the  popular  red  dotted  mannec. 
Hia  pieces  were  ao  timveraaUy  sought  ibr, 
that  a  oonmlete  collection  oif  thm  was 
valued  at  £I00a  He  waaeleoted  a  nem- 
ber  of  the  royal  academy  of  ails,  in  Lon- 
don. After40yeaia^ieoidenceinLondo», 
he  went  to  Liabon,  to  engrave,  on  ooppeiv 
the  portrait  of  the  regent,  where  he  i^ 
Geived,m  1807,  the  Older  of  Christ.  He 
died  there  m  April,  1615r— With  securacy 
<^  design,  he  united  |preat  dehcacjf  of  ex- 
•ecution.  One  of  his  most  exquisite  en- 
giavkgs  is  the  Ihaffi  f^  Lord  C%attslf^ 
after  cS>pley ;  a  good  copy  of  winch  was, 
many  years  ago,  sold  finr  tll^  One  of 
his  most  chaiUHng  pieces  miitieLmhftmd 
ChSeL  His  works,  amoni^  which  are  iml- 
tationa  in  etching  of  drawings  of  the  great 
masters,  amount  to  more  th^n  9000.  An 
English  gentleman,  Ifadk  Sykes,  was  in 
possession  of  aU  d*  B.'s  engravings,  in- 
cluding the  rou^  sketdies  and  prooft. 
They  cost  him  ^00  louSs-d'ors,  and  were 
sold,  with  his  library  and  eoUectioh  of 
manuscripts,  in  London,  1834. 

BiJtTON,  Benjamin  S.,  M.  D^  professor 
in  the  nnivemty  of  Pemuw Ivania,  was 
horn  at  Lancaster,  Penn^lvania,  1766. 
His  mother  was  the  sister  of  the  oele- 
lirated  Rictenhouse.  The  death  of  his 
parents  oceanoned  his  removal,  in  1783, 
M>  the  family  of «  brother  in  Philadelphia, 
where  he  sp^nt  several  years  in  the  study 
•of  literature,  the  sciences,  and  medicine. 
In  1786,  he  went  to  Great  Britain,  and 
1  ilia  medical  studies  at  Edin- 
1 4aid  London.  He  afterwards  visit- 
ed lOdtti^gea,  and  there  obttihied  the  d&- 
greecf  doctor  in  medidne.  Onretuming 
to  Philadelpfala,  in  1769,  he  established 
himself  as  a  physician  in  that  dty,  and 
his  superior  talents  and  education  soon 
procured  him  extensive  employmetit. 
Portly  after,  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  American  phHoeophical  society,  in 
that  city,  and  contributed  to  their  transac- 
tions many  papess  on  various  subjects  in 
natural  science.  He  was  also,  in  17d9« 
appointed  professor  of  natural  history  and 
botany  in  die  coU^re  of  Philadelphia,  and 
continued  in  the  office  on  the  incorpora- 
ti<m  of  the  coBege  with  the  university,  in 
1791.  He  was  appointed  professor  of 
materia  mecfica,  in  1795,  on  the  resigna- 
tion of  doctor  Griffiths,  and,  on  the  <teath 
of  doctor  Rush,  succeeded  him  in  the  de^ 
panraent  <of  the  theory  and  practice  of 


me^cine.  He  <fied  Dec  19,  181Sw— Bl 
was  highfy'  distinguifllied  bj  his  talents 
«nd  professicmal  attainments^  and  eonttib- 
Qled  much,  by  his  lectures  and  wrkinxB, 
to  the  progress  of  natural  science  in  £e 
IL  States.  Ifis  chief  pubfication  is 
EletneirtB  of  Zoology  and  Botany.  In 
1805,  he  commenced  the  Me^cd  and 
l^ysicalioumalyto  which  he  contributed 
4naiiy  vakMble  articles. 

Babvon,  EXsabetfa;  acountiygiriof  Al- 
dington,ia  Kem  (dierefere  celled  the  hobf 
mMi^  JEM),  of  whom  English  Protes- 
tants 1^  this  account ;  She  was  used 
as  an  msiniment,  by  die  Catholics  and 
adherents  ef  queen  Catharine,  to  excite 
the  English  nation  against  the  proponed 
divorce  of  Henry  ynf  from  his  first  wife, 
9fiA  the  apprehended  separation  d*  the 
English  church  fi«m  Rome,  vridi  whieh 
the  king  then  threat^ed  the  pope.  Her 
delirium,  in  a  visient  nervous  illness,  was 
ihade  use  of  by  the  parson  of  Aldington, 
Richard  Masten,  and  by  a  canon  of  Can- 
terbury named  Boddng,  to  peisnade  ha- 
that  anie  was  a  propoetess  itmfa^  by 
God,  and  destinea  to  nnevent  this  imder- 
taldng  of  the  ksng.  During  her  parox- 
ysms, she  cried  out  against  thk  divoroe, 
and  against  the  prefufing  sins  and  here- 
sies, and  brought  the  image  of  the  Virjpn 
at  Aldingtoti,  where  she  was  cured,  ac- 
cording to  her  own  prophe^,  into  great 
respect,  aauoh  to  the  profit  (n  the  parson. 
Becking,  afaeady  suspected  of  an  iffidt 
intercourse  with  her,  persuaded  her  to 
become  a  nun;  uid  the  approbation  of 
archbishop  Warham  of  Canterbmy  and 
bishop  Fisher  of  Rochester  encouraged 
h^  to  'Continue  her  revelations,  which  she 
pretended  were  communicated  to  her  by 
s  letter  from  heaven.  Bv  the  prophecy, 
that  H^ny,  if  he  persisted  in  hm  purpose 
^  divoice  and  second  marriage,  would 
not  be  iaog  fbr  one  Inonth  kmger,  and 
would  die  a  shameftit  death,  she  excited 
many  monks  snd  nuns  to  violence  againet 
the  king.  H0rreirelations,puUi|ihedand 
distributed  by  the  monk  i>eering,  pro- 
duced such  a  fermemation  among  the 
peo|de,that  Henry  oidered  the  toprehen- 
sion  and  examinatioii  of  Elizaoeih  and 
her  aecoB^ces  belbre  the  snuMshamber. 
After  their  ^mmI  there  jooofessed  the  im- 
posture, ne^  were  oondemned  to  make  a 
publie  confession  and  to  imprisonnMrn; 
and,  when  it  was  fimnd  that  the  panv  of 
the  queen  were  laboring  to  maKs  tfiem 
retract  their  confession,  they  were  ad- 
judged guilty  of  high  treason,  fer  a  con- 
spiracv  against  the  king,  and  executed, 
April  aO,  1534.     Warham  was  aheaiy 
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6nA ;  FiflhAT  wt0  impriMBed,  audi  die 
former  dNUiceUor,  sir  Thomas. Moora, 
being  suspeeted  of  parlioqiatimi  in  the 
scheme,  underwent  an  axaminaliop,  hot 
was  soon  refeased. 

BjLaT&Aic,  John,  one  of  the  moat  distiB- 
jiuished  of  American  botanists,  was  bom 
m  Chester  county,  Pomayhaoia,  in  1701. 
His  grandfather,  of  the  same  name,  ac- 
companied William  Fenn  to  this  conntiT, 
in  1682.^B.  was  a  simple  ftnner.  He 
cultivated  the  ground  ibr  subsistenoe, 
while  he  induked  an  insatiable  i^ipetile 
for  botany.  He  was  self-taught  m  that 
science,  and  in  the  rudiments  of  the 
learned  languages,  and  mediokie  and  sur- 
ff  eiy.  So  groaL  in  the  end,  was  his  pib* 
nctency  in  his  &vorite  pursuit,  that  tii^ 
n»uB  pronounced  him  ^the  greatest  nan* 
urat  botanist  in  the  workL"  He  made 
excursiens,  in  the  intervals  of  agriciikunl 
labor,  to  Florida  and  Canada,  berboriziAg 
with  intense  ^eal  and  deficit  At  the 
age  of  70,  he  performed  a  journey  to  E^ist 
Florida,  to  explore  its  natural  prodnc^ 
tions;  at  a  period,  too,  when  the  toils 
and  dangers  of  auch  an  eiqpedition  ftr 
exceedea  those  of  any  similar  one  which 
oould  be  undertaken,  at  the  present  time, 
within  the  limits  of  the  U.  States.  He 
first  formed  a  botanic  cardeo  m  Ameriea, 
for  the  cuhiyation  or  American  plants, 
a^  well  as  exotics.  This  garden,  which 
is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Bchuylkiy, 
a  fow  miles  from  Philadelphia,  still  bean 
liis  name.  He  contrihuted  much  lo  the 
gardens  of  Europe,  and  corresponded 
with  the  most  distmguished  natnrahsts  of 
that  quarter  of  the  globe.  Several  foraign 
societiea  and  academies  bestowed  theb 
honors  upon  him,  and  puUiahed  coaunu» 
nicatioos  from  him  in  their  transacdons. 
B.  died  in  1777,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age. 
At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  held  the  ofifee 
of  American  botanist  to  Georse  III  of 
England.  He  was  amiable  and  diaritahle, 
an4fof  the  strictest  probitv  and  temperance. 

Bastram,  Wilhara,  fourth  son  of  John 
B.,  was  bom,  1739,  at  the  botanic  garden, 
Kingsesshig,  Pennsylvania.  At  the  age  of 
16  years,  he  was  placed  with  a  respectable 
merchant  of  Philadelphia,  with  whom  he 
continued  six  years;  after  which  be  went 
to  North  Carouna,  with  a  view  of  dohig 
burinees  there  as  a  merchant;  but,  being 
ardently  attached  to  the  atudy  of  botany, 
be  ralmquished  his  mercantile  pursuits, 
and  accompanied  his  fotfaer  in  a  journey  i»- 
to  East  Florida,  to  exphwe  the  natural  pro' 
duotions«f  that  oouiitry ;  after  which,  he 
settled  on  the  river  St  John's,  in  this  re«- 
gion,  and  finally  returned,  about  tlie  year 


1771,  to  Us  firtfaei's  residmice.  In  1773, 
aft  the  request  of  doctor  Fothergill,  of 
London,  he  eadMUfked  fyr  Charleston,  to 
examine  the  natural  preduetions  of  the 
FkNTidas,  and  the  wesleni  parts  of  Caro- 
Haa  and  Georgia,  chiefly  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  In  ^liis  employment  he  was 
eof^iged  neariv  ftve  years,  and  made  nu- 
merous contributions  to  the  nMuml  his- 
toiy  of  the  commy  through  which  he 
travelled.  His  collections  and  drawings 
were  forwarded  to  doctor  FotfaergiU ;  and, 
about  the  year  1790,  he  published  an  ac- 
count of  his  travels  and  discoveries,  in  1 
voL  8vo*,  vrith  an  account  of  the  manners 
and  cusmns  of  the  Credcs,  Cherokees 
and  Chootaws.  This  work  soon  acquired 
extensive  popularity,  and  is  atill  frequent- 
ly consulted.— After  his  retuni  from  his 
iravete.  he  devoted  himself  to  science,  and, 
in  I78d,  was  elected  professor  of  botany 
in  the  univawaty  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
poet  he  declined,  in  consequence  of  the 
state  of  his  health.  In  1786,  he  was 
footed  a  member  of  the  American  philo- 
sophieal  80ciety,and  was  a  raemberof  sev- 
eral other  learned  societies  in  Europe  and 
America.  We  are  indebted  to  him  for 
the  knowledge  of  many  curious  and  beati- 
tiftil  plants  peculiar  to  North  America, 
and  KM*  the  most  complete  and  con?ct 
table  of  American  omitnology,  before  the 
work  of  Wilson,^  who  was  assisted  by  him 
in  the  conmiencement  of  his  American 
Ornithology.  He  wrote  an  article  on  the 
Batumi  hMtoiy  of  a  ii4ant  a  few  m'mutes 
before  his  d«uh,  which  happened  sud- 
denly, by  the  nmture  of  a  bloodvessel  in 
the  kuigs,  July  VV18Si8,  m  the  85th  year 
of  his  age. 

Bakttbs;  the  name  of  one  of  the 
earths ;  from  0d^,  heavy^  on  account  of 
the  great  weight  of  its  and  combinations. 
It  is  procured  either  from  the  native  sul- 
phate of  barytes,  by  expoang  its  powder 
toa  red  beat  wiUi  charcoal,  and  by  form- 
ing fitNn  the  resulting  sulphuret  a  nitni^, 
which  is-  decomposed  by  heat ;  or  frooi 
the  native  carbraate,  by  dissolving  it  in 
nitfic  acid,  and,  in  like  manner,  sub|ecting 
it  to  heat  Thus  obtained,  barytes  has  a 
specific  gnvity  of  4,  is  of  a  grey  cok>r, 
MS  a  cmistic  taste,  and  slakes  on  exposure 
to  the  air,  like  lime,  felling  to  powder  Cfom 
the  absorption  of  water.  It  is  soluble  in 
95  parts  at  6(f  ,  and  in  the  proportion  of 
netfly  half  hs  wewht  at  UiV.  The  solu- 
tion, on  cooling,  amirds  prismatic  crystals. 
Its  watery  sohition  possesses,  disunctlj/ 
allcrime  propeities,  clMinging  the  vegeta- 
ble bhies  to  green,  and  acquiring  a  film , 
upon  its  surfooe,  when  exposed  to  the  air. 
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fitm  the  sbsoitilloii  of  cta^MtAc  wdA,  It 
operates  as  a  vmdent  poison  wtien  taken 
into  the  storaach.  To  the  iBame  of  alco- 
hol it  itopaitB  a  ydlow  color,  which,  to- 
gether with  'its  great  sc^ubili^  in  water, 
serres  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other 
earths.  It  is  useftil  in  chemical  aaa^jraiB, 
in  consequence  of  its  ]m>perQr  of  unitiitf 
by  fosion  with  seyeral  of  the  earths  and 
metaOic  oi^des,  and  rendering  them  solu- 
ble in  acids  or  water. — ^Baiytes  has  been 
decomposed  by  the  agency  of  gahranism, 
and  ascertained  to  be  the  ozyde  of  a  pe- 
culiar metal,  to  which  sir  Homphrev 
Bavy  has  given  the  name  of  barium^  n 
h%8  a  white  color,  with  a  metalMc  lustre, 
resembling  that  of  silver.  Exnosed  to  the 
air,  or  thrown  into  water,  it  scsorbs  oxy- 
gen, and  is  converted  into  baiytes. — Ba- 
rytes  combines  with  the  acids,  and  Hamm 
a  variety  of  sahs,  two  of  which,  the  car- 
bonate and  the  sulphate,  are  found  abun- 
dantly in  nature.  The  first  <^  these  is 
called,  in  mineralogy,  WUkeriUy  from  Dr. 
lathering,  its  discoverer.  It  b  common* 
ly  fibrous  or  bladed  in  its  strueture,  occa- 
sionally including  small  cavities  lined  with 
minute  ciystala.  It  ie  whitish,  translu- 
cent, and  glistening.  Specific  gravity, 
4.3.  It  is  conaposed  of  foarytes,  78,  and 
carbonic  acid,  iSL  Like  all  Uie  other  sahs 
of  baiytes  (with  one  exception),  the  car^ 
bonate  is  a  virulent  poison,  and  has  often 
proved  &tal  to  domestic  fi)wis  and  ani- 
mals who  have  accidentnUy  swallowed  it) 
about  the  mines,  vi^re  it  occurs.  Its 
principal  localities  are  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, wheie  it  is  found  in  lead  mines:  it 
also  ooaun  in  Sciria,Salzbuig  and  Siberia. 
It  is  used  to  obtain  the  pure  barytes,  and 
those  salts  of  this  earth  which  are  em- 
ployed as  chemical  tests,  and  for  the  pur- 
poses of  scientific  iUustration.— -The  aul- 
Dhate  of  baiytes,  caDed,  in  liiinerailogy, 
AeaigHVKV)  is  found  abundantly  in  afanost 
eveiy  oounliy,  usually  aceompanymg  ga^ 
lena,  or  common  lead  ore,  of  which  it 
fi^equently  forms  the  sangue.  It  is  c^en 
beautifiilly  crystallized  under  a  variety  of 
forms,  derived  finom  a  right  rhombic 
prism  of  10P42',  and  7SP1W,  but  is  mora 
generally  lamellar  or  compact.  It  pre- 
sents numerous  cfflors,  of  which  white  is 
the  most  fipequent  It  is  translucent,  and 
sometimes  transparent,  capable  of  being 
scratched  by  the  knifo,  and  of  a  specific 
gravity  of  4.7.  Like  the  artificid  sulphate 
of  barvtes,  it  is  insoluble,  and  is  the  only 
sak  of  this  earth  which  is  not  poisonous. 
It  consisiB  of  67  paitt  baiytes  and  33  sui- 
phoricacid.  It  is  employed,  though  leas 
exteipively,  for  the  same  purposes  as  the 


cariyooaie,  and  was  fomeriy  used,  fay  Vr. 
Wedgewood,  in  the  mammictore  of  Ins 
beandfiil  jasper  ware.— A  fibrous  variety 
of  heavy-qpar,  caHed  Bokjgmtm  j#Mie,  and 
which  occurs,  imbedded  in  smal  nodular 
masses,  in  a  marinear  Bologna,  has  the 
remarirable  property  of  becoming  phos- 
phorescent fay  calcination. — The  artifki&l 
sulphate  of  bwytes,  formed  by  arang 
suli^uricacid  totheduhonateoffaaiytes^ 
is  emjrfoyed  for  the  pmpose  of  painting 
in  water-colors,  and  is  the  noost  beaufirol 
white  now  in  use.  It  is  known  by  die 
nameofjMivMiiieti^tiMe.  Thesamesuh- 
stance  is  much  valued  for  maridnff  bottles 
m  chemical  laboromries,  where  3>e  add 
vapofs  destroy  common  ink,  and  for  la- 
belling articles  kept  in  ceDara  and  moiet 
places,  in ordertobe apphed,h is  mibced 
up'witb  spixia  of  turpentme  and  finseed 
oil,  to  the  consisience  of  common  paint, 
when  it  is  laid  on  whh  a  brush.  If  a 
black  marking  nut^rial  is  prefened,  dw 
may  be  rendered  so  by  the  addition  of  a 
hide  lampUack.— l%e  nieitiee  of  ftoiyef  is 
formed  l^  dissolving  the  native  caii!onale 
in  diluted  nitric  aM2id,  and  cijstaDizes  on 
evaporation.  It  is  sohibie  m  10  or  Id 
parts  of  water,  at  60^,  and  in  3  or  4  parts 
at  dl3».-r.Tbe  muriate  0/  ban/tet,  m  like 
manner,  is  produced  1^  submitting  the 
carbonate  to  the  action  of  dihite  muriatie 
add.  It  is  nmch  more  sohible  than  the 
nitrBte.  Sdutions  of  bodi  these  sidts  are 
of  great  importance  in  analvtieal  pro- 
cesses, for  the  detection  of  solpnoric  acid: 
the  baiytes  foming,  with  that  add,  an  in- 
sc^ufale  precipitate,  while  the  nitric  or 
miHiatic  acid  neutralises  the  base.  Hie 
muriate  of  barytos  is  CT&ployed  with  ad- 
vantage, as  a  me&cine,  in  the  ueaiment 
of  scrofiilous  diseases,  thou^  from  its 
poisonous  nature,  great  caution  is  requi- 
site in  its  admidstradon. 

BASikLT.    (See  TVap-R^dU.) 

Bascule  System  ;  the  wavering  sya- 
tom  (an  expression  applied  to  the  oMdnec 
of  the  French  ministen  since  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Bourbpns) ;  the  opposite  of  a 
consistent  system  of  adrahdsMtion,  that 
repards  onh'  the  general  wdfore.  The 
ministera  <^  France,  until  the  year  WKi, 
wero  often  censured  by  the  Kberal  lepce* 
sentatives  and  writers,  on  account  of  meir 
indedsion,  and  nnderwent  the  same  re- 
proaches nom  die  pvnrof  uhra-royabtaw 
In  Deoembeiv  18dl,  the  iiltrss  or  faoih 
parties  muAed,  in  thechamber  of  d^utieB, 
againltthe  wavering  ininistetB. 

Base,  in  arehitectnre,  see  m^rekHtthm ; 
Uk  ehenustri^  see  CAesMliy. 

Awe,  or  Brnm ;  a  tenn  in  taeio^  fifst 
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Iniroduced  int6  militiry  kinguaga  by  He^ 
ry  von  Bfilow,  who  labored  to  reduce 
war  to  mathematical  principlea,  and  to 
giire  more  certain  nilea  to  the  conunander. 
S^  kwiff,  he  understands  a  tract  of  coun- 
try weU  protected  by  ibrtiesaes,  and  from 
which  the  operationB  of  the  army  pro- 
ceed. The  hne  upon  which  these  oper^- 
tions  are  executed  he  calls  ime  ofufertp- 
Hon ;  the  fortresses  from  which  the' ope* 
rations  begin,  the  #u^*^ ;  the  pcunt  to  be 
first  cairi^  ^e  object  Thus,  in  an  ol^ 
lensive  war  of  France  against  the  south 
of  Germany,  supposing  Prussia  and  Swit- 
zerland to  be  neutral,  the  Rhine,  from 
Basle,  to  Carisruhe,  would  be  the  basis ; 
Strasburg,  the  subject ;  Ulm  or  Ratisbon, 
the  object ;  and  the  road  from  Strssburg 
to  these  places,  the  line  of  opeimtion.  As 
B(Uow  thouf^  magazines  mdispensable, 
the  SQcuiity  of  the  line  of  operation  against 
all  attacks  from  the  side  seemed  to  him 
likewise  kidii^iensable,  and  he  li|id  down 
the  fvinciple,  that  both  the  lines,  drawn 
from  the  ends  of  the  basis  to  the  object, 
oug^  to  meet  ^ere  m  a  right  or  an  ob- 
tuse angle,  the  last  being  preferable.  The 
Movdty  and  importance  of  the  subject, 
and  the  severity  with  w4iich  B6tow  criti- 
cised his  opponents,  gave  rise  to  a  violent 
dispute.  In  1814,  the  sufeje^  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  F¥afmeaU  au$  den  Grund" 
o&zen  der  Stratmey  eri&uUii  dureh  die 
DmnkUung  det  Fitldxugs  in  Deuteekkmdf 
1796;  a  most  viduable  work,  composed  fay 
thearohdukeCharieeof Austria.  Headopts 
many  of  the  ideas  of  Biiloiw,  and  rejects 
others ;  and,  on  the  whole,  establishes  the 
theory  of  the  basis  on  such  grounds,  that 
eyery  unprejudiced  military  man  will  be 
disposed  to  adroit  it  He  also  maintains, 
that  the  basis  (according  to  his  definition, 
a  straight  line,  which  unites  several  points 
at  wliich  the  stores  of  the  army  are  col- 
lected) must  be  covered.  It  oujf^  since 
the  operation  on  one  road  would  be  dan- 
gerous, to  include,  if  possit^  several  fiMT- 
tified  places,  connected  by  easy  commu- 
nicatioos,  and  to  rttn  nuraUel  with  the 
basis  of  the  enemy.  If  the  troops  have 
moved  too  &r  from  the  baas,  a  new  one 
should  be  formed.  The  archduke  ex- 
plains his  prindples  on  a  suf^Kwed  thea- 
tre of  war  m  the  south  of  G^many,  and 
l^  the  war  which  iictually  took  place  in 
that  country  in  1796,  in  which  he  distin- 
guished himself  so  much.  The  last  wan 
m  Europe  have  shoM^  the  eoirectness 
of  this  theory,  which  has  been  acted  on, 
more  or  less,  by  oenerals  in  all  ages,  and 
the  neglect  of  wnich  has  generaSy  been 
attended  with  suffering  and  defeat.  Thus 


the  Prussians,  in  1799,  advancedt  wbhout 
pajring  regard  to  the  fi>itreaBes  of  Metz, 
Thionvilte,  Landau,  &C.,  on  ono  line  of 
operation,  and  were  neariy  destroyed  at 
Vaimy ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  die  army 
of  Jourdan,  m  1796^  was  almost  entirely 
ruined,  after  some  unfoitunate  engage- 
ments. So  the  army  of  Niq^wleon  perish- 
ed in  Russia,  because  he  had  not  wrmed, 
before  adyanping  to  Moscow,  a  new  basiit 
on  the  Dnieper.  The  war  in  S^pain,also, 
westward  of  Madrid,  consisted  only  of 
detached  movements  of  large  columns, 
which  were  iueflectual,  on  accoum  of  the 
want  of  a  proper  communicatiofi.  The 
allies  also  were  enabled  to  march  from  all 
sides  against  Napoleon,  at  Leipnc,  in 
consequence  of  his  having  neglected  to 
form  a  basis  at  Dresden ;  imd  they  them^ 
selves  were  several  times  exposed  to  the 
greatest  danger  in  France^  from  a  simi- 
lar neglect,  when  nothing  but  the  bold- 
ness of  Bliicher,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
troops,  s^ved  them.  It  may  be  objected, 
that  Napoleon  owed  his  greaiest  glory 
to  campaigns  in  which  he  entirely  disre- 
carded  the  basis ;  as  those  of  1805  and 
1809,  against  Austria^  and  his  previous 
campaiips  in  Italy:  but  one  sin^  great 
and  deosive  battle  lost  would  have  pun- 
ished severely  his  lieglect  of  this  pnnci- 
pie.  And, moreover, there  isx>ne  rule  stifl 
more  important  than  those  of  tactics— 
to  act  according  to  the  circumstances  and 
the  character  cnP  the  enemy,  and  to  bring 
on  decisive  results  bjr  energetic  measures, 
rather  than  to  modider  antray  in  inaction. 
We  amy  remark,  also,  that  the  cenquest 
of  the  capital  of  a  large  slate  is  alwavs  a 
most  important  object,  and  sh^ukl  be 
aimed  at  as  speedily  as  the  rules  of  tactics 
will  aUow. 

•  Basedow,  John  Bernard;  often  called, 
by  himself  Bernard  of  ^orUutlbingen ; 
bom  Sept  11,  1723,  died  July2S,  1790; 
one  of  me  most  fiimous  of  the  CTerman 
teachers,  who,  in  the  latlerhalf  of  the  last 
century,  wrote  so  much  on  education. 
He  had  in  Dessau  an  instimtion  for  edu- 
cation, caHed  Pfttbmttroptnoti,  which  the 
pimce  of  this  teiritory  ftvored.  The 
chief  features  oi  B.'s  system  are  the  cos- 
mopolitan character,  which  he  endeavored 
to  instil  into  his  pupils,  and  the  ftiU  de- 
velopement  of  the  Acuities  of  the  young, 
at  wnich  he  asjNred,  in  pursuance  of  tm 
notions  of  Locke  and  Rousseau.  Widi 
Salzroami,  Campe,  ^c,  he  established 
some  good  institutioDS,  and  particulariy 
deserves  eredk  on  aecount  or  his  effitrts 
for  the  education  of  the  lower  da 
He  has  written  much. 
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BASHAW)  Basra.    (See  Padia.) 

Bashss  l3LAifD8 ;  seven  islands  in  the 
Chinese  sea.  Three  of  them  aie  laige, 
and  four  of  them  inhabited.  The  produc- 
tions are  pjantains,  bananas,  pine-apples, 
sufar-cane,  potatoes,  yams,  and  cotton. 
T^ir  quadrupeds  are  goats  and  hogs. 
The  ^e  principal  ones  are  OrrnigCy 
Gruftonj  Mmmovih^  ide  of  €roata^  imd 
BadieeorBackL  They  are  S.  of  Formosa. 
Their  situation  is  in  Ion.  laSP  £.,  lat  90^ 
^io2(P5&N.  Two rodcs, towards ihe 
N^  ou^t,  aecoiding  to  Perouse,  to  be 
called  islets ;  the  least  of  them  being  half 
a  league  in  circumference,  and,  though 
not  woody,  covered  with  grass.  These 
are  situated  in  lat  2P  9^  N. 

Bashkies,  or  Basukkeks,  are  probably 
of  Nogav  (»igin,  and  sprung  from  a  tribe 
whom  the  Bulgarians  admitted  among 
themselves;  at  least,  their  country  is  m 
part  of  the  ancient  Bulgaria.  They  for- 
merly rtemed  about,  under  their  own 
princes,  in  Southern  Siberia.  To  avdd 
the  Siberian  khans,  they  settled  in  their 
present  territory,  extended  themselves 
along  the  Wdoa  and  the  Ural,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  khan  of  Kasan.  At  the  time 
when  this  state  was  overthrown  by  Ivan 
II,  they  voluntarily  took  refuge  under  the 
Russian  sceptre;  but  thdr  sequent  re- 
volts have  prevented  their  increase,  and 
k^  them  in  a  weak  condkion.  In  1770| 
they  consisted  of  97,000  ftmilies,  residing 
in  the  governments  of  U&  aiul  Perm. 
They  are  Mohammedans,  mostly  aimed 
with  bows  and  arrows,  and  lances,  and 
live  by  hunting,  breeding  of  cattle,  and 
keeping  of  bees.  They  prepare,  fiom  fer- 
mented mare's  and  camel's  milk,  an  in- 
toxic^inff  beverage,  JhiNMtt,  which  is  their 
ftvorite  &nk.    They  are  Uttle  civilized. 

Basii^  St^  called  the  Greai,  to  diitin- 
guish  bun  nom  other  patriarchs  of  the 
same  name,  was  bora  in  339,  and  made, 
in  370^  bishop  of  Csesarea,  in  Cafmaddcia, 
where  he  died,  in  979.  He  is  the  most 
distinguished  ecclesiastie  among  the  Gre- 
cian patriarchs.  His  eflbrts  for  tfa«  regu- 
lation of  clerical  discipline,  of  the  divme 
service,  and  of  the  standing  of  the  clergy ; 
the  number  of  his  sermons ;  the  success 
of  his  mild  treatment  of  the  Arians;  and, 
above  all,  his  endeavon  for  the  promotion 
of  monastic  life,  for  which  he  prepared 
vows  and  rules,  observed  by  hinwel^  and 
stfll  remaining  in  force,  prove  the  merits 
of  this  holy  man.  The  Greek  church 
honora  him  as  one  of  its  most  iUuAriou^ 
patron  saims,  and  celebrates  his  festival 
Jan.  1.  His  fbUowers  are  widdy  exloid- 
ed;  there  are  even  some  in  America. 


They  lead  an  ascetic  life.  Thevowaof 
obemrace,  chastidr  and  povoty,  framed 
by  St  Basil,  are  the  rulesof  aU  theofdeis 
<ttChiislendom,  although  he  isjparticu- 
lariy  the  fether  of  the  eastern,  as  Bl  Ben- 
edict is  the  patriareh  of  Uie  western 
orders. 
Basil,  town  o£  (See  Sade.) 
Basilica  ;  a  royal  abode.  In  the  inc 
centuries  of  Rome,  the  basilica    were 

Slendid  public  buildings,  of  an  obkmg 
ape,  and  four-cornered,  commonly 
adonied  with  Corinthian  columns  and 
statues,  where  the  citizens  ooUected  to 
consult  for  their  common  welfere,  the 
merchants  eigposed  their  wares,  the  young 
orators  exercised  themselves  in  dedama- 
tion,  &c  Constantine  the  Great  gave 
some  basilica  to  the  ChristiaDS,  in  R^mv 
for  their  worship.  Thence  it  hmMoed, 
that  the  first  Christian  churches  obtained 
the  name  of  banUeOf  and  afterwards, 
when  new  churches  were  buik,  th(E^  pre- 
served tlie  shape  of  the  anciem  haainca. 

Basilioes.    (See  Onoii$*) 

Basilisk.  The  basilisk  or  the  aftctems^ 
according  to  Pliny  (hb.  8,  cap.  31),  was  a 
kind  of  serpent,  fimnd  in  the  Afinam  des- 
erts, named  fimmXtwns,  or  Uttie  Aawv  be^ 
cause  its  body  was  maiked  with  onght 
spots,  and  those  oa  the  head  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  crown  or  ^adem.  It  bad 
a  veiy  pointed  head,  with  fiery  eyes,  and 
was  of  a  dark  color,  veifpng  to  Uackiiesa. 
All  other  snakes  were  sud  to  fiy  from  the 
sound  of  its  hissing ;  and,  instead  of  trail- 
inff  along  like  other  serpents,  tiie  basilisk 
raised  its  bod^  nearly  erect,  and,  as  it 
passed  along,  killed  the  heriis  and  fimiis 
by  its  touch,  and  even  by  its  breath !  Yet 
this  monster  was  destroyed  by  weaaeliL 
If  these  fables  had  refeienoe  to  any  reial 
animal,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  a  species 
some  what  similar  to  the  co6ra  da  capeOo,  or 
the  asp  viper.  The  cobra  da  capmo  has  a 
mark  on  me  back  of  its  head,  though  more 
like  a  pair  ofspectacke  than  Acrown:  both 
it  and  the  asp  are  accustomed  to  erect  a 
very  considerable  part  of  the  body,  thoug^ 
not  to  move  forward  in  this  way.  It  is 
highhr  probable  that  the  animal  was 
merely  a  creature  of  fiction.— llie  name 
of  hatiUtk  was  arbkrarily  iqipKed,  by 
Seba,  Linn^  and  subsequent  namrsfism, 
to  a  genus  of  saurian  or  lizard-like  rep- 
tiles, distinguished  hy  trenchant  crests^ 
supportkl  1^  long,  aspinous  proceoses  of 
the  vertebrae,  extending  along  the  back, 
or  at  least  upon  a  part  of  the  tail  These 
crests  are  8(^y » like  the  rest  of  the  skin. 
Two  species  or  basihsk  are  known— (be 
hooded  and  the  Amboyna  basilisks.  Thea» 
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Antaoafo  live  in  or  near  fresh  water,  and 
f^  <m  learea,  grain,  insects,  &c.  The 
test-nanied  nN^cies  is  fooml  fbor  ieet  long. 
Its  flesh  is  edible. 

Basidcrvillc,  JoJm ;  an  English  artist, 
deserring  of  notice  for  his  improvements 
in  printing  and  type-ibunding.  He  was. 
bom  at  Wolverley,  in  Worcestershire,  in 
1706,  and,  inheriting  a  small  estate,  was 
brought  up  to  no  profession.  He,  how- 
ever, acquired  a  particular  skill  in  pen- 
manship and  carving  letters  on  stone; 
and,  at  the  age  of  520,  he  setded  at  Bir- 
mingham as  a  writing-inaster.  He  sub- 
sequently engaged  in  the  manu&cture 
of  japanned  works ;  and,  in  1750,  com- 
m^ced  his  labors  in  the  branch  of  art 
which  acquired  for.  him  so  much  beleb- 
ri^.  His  ihrst  great  performance,  as  a 
prmter,  vras  an  ^t^on  of  Vtrnl,  in  royal 
4to.,  1756,  which  was  followed  by  manv 
of  the  Latm  cJassics,  and  some  En^n 
ones,  in  4to.  and  smaller  sizes.  The 
beauty  of  his  typographieal  producttans 
vras  superior  to  any  thing  which  had  pre- 
viously appeared  from  an  English  press ; 
and  when  it  is  considerod  that  the  paper 
and  ink,  as  well  as  the  types  and  woik- 
manship,  were  the  fruits  of  one  man's 
skill  and  ingenuity,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  he  poMessed  great  merit  He  died 
in  1775 ;  and  his  types  and  matrices  were 
afterwards  sold  at  Paris,  for  £8700,  to 
Beaumarehais,  who  printed  widi  them, 
at  Kehl,  a  superb  edition  of  Vdtaire. — 
.  B*  was  an  enemy  of  all  outward  forms  of 
divine  service,  which  he  declared  to  be 
mere  superstition.  He  ordered,  in  his 
wiU,  that  his  body  should  not  be  buried 
in  a  borying-ground.  He  was  a  kind  and 
honest  man,  Uiougfa  of  a  stem  exterior. 

Baslk,  Baus,  or  Basil;  the  largest 
city  of  Svritzerland,  capital  of  the  canton 
<^the  same  name,  which  contains  47,500 
inhabitants  of  the  reforaied  religion,  oid 
275  square  miles,  and  ftimishes  4^  troops 
to  the  SvrisB  confoderaey.  The  ckv  lies 
in  a  beautifol  country,  in  k)n.  7°  31'  E^ 
and  lat  47^  40^  N. ;  is,  in  general,  well 
bulk;  has 2119  bouses,  and  16,400  inhab- 
itants, and  is  divided  by  the  Rhine  into 
the  greater  and  lesser  towns,  which  are 
united  by  a  bridge  730  foot  long.  From 
the  remotest  times,  an  enmi^  has  existed 
between  the  inhalntants  of  the  two  parts, 
wftucb  is  not  yet  entirely  eradicated.  B. 
waa  formerly  a  free  imperial  city,  but 
joined  the  Swiss  confoderaey  in  1501. 
OBeokimpadKus,  OrynKus,  Buxtori;  Wet- 
sidn,  Hermann,  the  Bemouilfis  and  Enter 
were  bom  in  B.  Eriumus  also  fived  there 
Mveral  years,  and  lies  buried  in  the  cathe- 


dral. Among  the  institutions  of  the  dtr 
are,  th%  univeraty,  founded  in  1459,  with 
an  excellent  libnufy ;  a  cabinet  of  medals; 
15  coUections  of  painttngs ;  a  senunaiy  for 
missionaries ;  ti^  Gemian  Bible  society, 
which  prints  stereomie  Bibles,  and  distri- 
butes seversl  hundred  copies  of  every  edi- 
tion to  the  poor ;  several  other  remarkable 
institutions,  and  flourishing  manufactories. 
It  was  formerly  a  peculiarity  of  B.  that  the 
clocks  were  an  hour  in  advance  of  those  of 
other  places ;  and  the  streets  of  die  city  were 
not  lighted  until  March,  1826.  The  admin- 
istration of  the  city  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
large  council  of  2^  members,  fliom  which 
the  smaller  councU  is  chosen,  consisting 
ofOOpersMis.  The  trade  of  B.  is  exten- 
sive, principally  in  silk  ribbons ;  adso  alk 
Bturo,  cotton,  paper,  Dnen,  and  gloves. 
The  bleacheries  and  the  dye-houses  are 
also  vetj  important  In  recent  times,  the 
univerntjr  or  B.  has  excited  partusular  at- 
tention, since  sevecal  fomous  jMofossors, 
vidio  were  proscribed  in  Germany  on  ac- 
count of  their  polidcal  opinions,  as  dt- 
Wette.  Snell,  Oken  and  others,  found  a 
reception  tfiere.  (Concerning  the  battle 
at  St  James,  1444,  see  Siffitzeriand.) 

Bojfe.  treaties  of  PJ^ice  at,  April  5 
and  July  22>  1795.  Tlie  former  was 
signed  by  the  Prussian  ambassador,  af> 
terwaids  chancellor  of  state,  baron  Har- 
denbeti"  t<I*  ^'\y  ^^  l^^t^er  by  the  Span- 
i^  airmaaBador^  marquis  D.  Domugo 
d'Yriarte;  and  both  by  the  minister 
plenipotentiaiy  of  the  French  republic 
m  Switzeriand,  the  citizen  Barthelemy. 
By  these  treaties,  Prussia  and  Spain  sep- 
arated tbemselvea  flt)m  the  coalition 
against  France,  and  acknowledged  the 
republic  The  repuUic  retained  the 
Prussian  provinces  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  undl  the  ^nend  peace,  and  ac- 
cepted the  mediation  of  Prussia  when  any 
German  princes  wished  to  conclude  sep- 
arate treaties  of  peace  with  it  The 
secret  articles  of  this  peace  are  not  yet 
made  known;  we  are  only  acquainted 
with  the  treaty  of  B.,  May  17, 1795,  which 
confirmed  the  neutrality  of  northern  Ger- 
many.- The  landgrave  of  Hesse-Casael 
forwards  concluded  a  trea^  with  the 
French  republic,  at  B.,  Aug.  ffe,  1795,  by 
whu;h  the  latter  retained  possession  of  the 
territories  of  Hesse-Cassel  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine  until  the  general  peace.  By 
the  peace  of  B.,  all  the  conquests  of  the  re- 
piduicttii  army  b^ond  the  Pyrenees  were 
restored  to  Spain,  m  exchange  for  which  it 
ceded  to  France  the  Spanisb  part  of  the 
island  of  St  Domingo.  The  Spanish 
prime  minister,  D.  £nan.  Qodoy,  duke 
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of  Aknidia,  received,  m  a  reward  forthifl 
treaty  of  peaee,  the  title  of  firmet  ^ 

Ba$Ui  council  o£  Tins  council  ivas 
announced  at  the  council  of  •  ConetaBce, 
and  c<N[ivcAed  by  pcme  Martin  V^  and  his 
succeeeoi^  Eugeniua IV.  It  commeneed 
ita  flittingji»  Dm.  14|  14319  under  the  prea* 
idency  of  the  eardinal  legate  Juliano  Ce- 
■arini  of  St.  Angekk  Tlie  ob^BCts  of  its 
deliberadene  were  to  extirpate  hereaiee 
(that  of  the.  Huantea  in  paiticiblar),  to 
unite  all  Ohviatian  nadona  nnder  the 
Cathohc  church,  to  put  a  stqp  to  wan 
between  Christian  jprincee,  and  to  re- 
fonn  the  church.  But  its  firM  gtopa  to- 
wardB  a  peaceable  reconciliation  with  the 
Hunitee,  againat  whom  Juliano  had  nn- 
flucceesfiilly  pubUahed  a  crusade,  were 
di)q)lea6ing  to  the  pcme,  who  authoriaed 
the  caidhial  legate  to  diasolve  the  council 
That  bod¥op|^)eod  the  preteneieQaof  the 

Sopc^  with  severe  animadvernonB  on  hia 
ecdtiU  eooduct,  and  his  neglect  of  the 
wel&re  of  the  church,  and,  notwithslsiid- 
ing  hia  repeated  erdera  to  remove  to  toly^i 
continued  its  dehbefations  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  emperor  ^giamund,  of  the 
German  prinoes^  and  of  Fnnce.  In  order 
to  secure  itself  against  the  attacks  of  Eo- 
genios  IV,  it  re-enaoted  the  decreea  of  the 
council  of  Constance  ooooeming  the 
power  of  a  general  council  (in  matters  of 
&ith,  of  schism,  and  of  refonnataon)  to 
command  the  pope,  as  wdl  as  all  Cfana- 
tendom,  and  to  punish  the  ^sobedieiiee 
of  the  eleiig^,  anid  even  of  the  pope,  by 
virtue  of  its  judidal  character  as  the  rep^ 
resentative  of  the  universal  chuivh.  It 
likewise  pronounced  all  the  dcrfngs  and 
remonstrences  of  the  pope  against  its 
proceedings  of  no  fiwee,  and  began  a 
tonal  process  amnst  him,  after  be  hod 
issued  a  bull  forhsdissdution;  appoimed 
him,  term  after  term,  to  appear  heme  ita 
tribunal,  and  exercimd,  as  much  aa  poa- 
sible,  the  papal  prerogttivea  in  FVaace 
and  Germany.  Aleanwhile,  it  coochMled, 
in  the  name  of  the  church,  a  peaee  with 
the  Hussites  (whose  depu^  appeued, 
Jan.  6, 1433,  with  300  hone,  in  Basle),  by 
which  the  use  of  the  cup  in  the  com- 
munion  was  oranted  to  them.  This 
peace  was  nOifiied,  Nov.  90^  1483,  by  the 
Calixtines,  the  most  powerful,  aiul  mially 
prevaifing  par^  of  the  Hussites  The 
council  deviated  on  this  point,  indeed, 
from  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Con- 
stance, but  was  obliced  so  to  do,  in  onler 
to  asnat  its  most  ftidiiiil  protector,  the 
emperor  Siigismund,  to  the  acquisitioB  of 
Bohemia  by  this  compromise  with  the 


Husites,  who  wwe  not  to  be  aubdnad  by 
fiiree.  The  emperor,  in  retun,  efie^ed 
the  reoonciliation  of  me  council  with  £u- 
genius  IV,  who,  urged  by  an  insazrectkni 
m  the  praal  tenito^,  and  bv  the  fear  of 
losing  all  autboriQr  in  CmnnnT  and 
France,  solemnly  confirmed  its  decrees 
in  a  bull,  dictated  by  the  council,  and  ac- 
cepted at  the  16th  seaaon  (Feb.  (S,  1484.). 
Proud  of  this  victory  over  the  pcme,  it  at- 
tempted to  interfere  in  the  quarrela  <^tlie 
Geanan  pnneesi  but  was  reminded  by 
Sigismund,  who  protested  against  ita  in- 
termeddling in  the  a&in  of  the  cvown, 

churen.  Towarda  the  limitation  ^the 
power  of  dM  pope,  in  concordance  vnth 
the  andent  constitaiion  of  the  church,  it 
had  sfaeady  made  an  inmenant  sin>  in 
the  Idlh  session  (July  H  1434V,  by  de- 
priviBghimof  the  disposal  of  me  pesb- 
ends  ^cathedrsl  and  coikgiate  churehes, 
which  hadbeen  obtained  by  his  prede- 
cessom;  by  restoring  to  the  chaptera  the 
flee  election  of  tnebr  ^loen,  and  by 
obliging  die  pc^  to  confirm  them  gra- 
tnkoqsqr.  It  prooeeded  to  the  refoima- 
tion  of  the  clergy,  hjf  ordaining  that  the 
cleigymcn  who  mamtained  concuhines, 
and  me  prslatea  who  roeeived  money  ibt 
peraiiCting  it,  should  be  nuniahed;  that 
the  ezeomnMinioassd  flbould  not  incur  the 
penalties  of  their  BSttteace  belbre  its  pub- 
iicatien ;  that  utardicii  should  never  be 
granted  at  the  request  of  aiagle  individu- 
als, and  that  repeamd  appealB  should  not. 
be  allowed  <m  account oirtheir  oomplsints 
(Mh  sessieA,  Jan.  23,  1436) ;  that  the 
onnslei,  the  sums  paid  for  tha-yalKa,  4(c 
ahould  be  regarded  aa  wimnmaral,  and 
should  not,  under  a«y  pret^  be  de- 
manded or  paid  in  fiiture;  tfaattnedivine 
service,  the  mass  and  the  canonieal  houn 
should  be  regularly  observed  bv  the  cler- 
gy of  each  ctass;  that  distnitenoes  of 
pttbHe  vrorship  should  be  prevenfeed  by  a 
good  eodesiastical  peUce;  that  the  ieast 
of  foolf^  and  sJl  irrvwerent  celebiatioas 
customary  in  ^  church  about  Christmas, 
should  be  aboMied  (91st  session,  June  9, 
1485).  In  the  98d  session  (March  95, 
1436),  the  form  <rf'election,  the  cenfeasion 
of  ftiidi,  and  the  official  eath  of  each  pope, 
by  which  he  bound  bhnadf  to  obey  tne 
decrees  of  the  cotmcil,  and  the  annual 
rmtitaon  of  the  sanoe,  were  provided  lor; 
all  preferment  of  the  relations  of  apsos 
waa  forbidden,  and  the  coUege  of  oardi- 
nala  waa  liotfted  to  94  prdaaea  and  dec- 
ton  of  all  nations,  who  should  be  elected 
by  the  fiee  voles  of  the  college,  should 
be  entitled  to  half  of  the  revenues  of  the 
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of  the  church,  abould  wmtch  over 
the  pope^  and  always  sign  his  bulls. 
They  g^rsnted  him  only  the  ri{;ht  to  dis- 
pose of  the  {vebends  belonffing  to  the 
dioeeee  of  Rome,  and  abolimed  the  in- 
vestiture of  ohuich  preferments  in  rever- 
sion. The  FrMich  clergy  in  vain  en- 
deavored to  aecompUsh  these  salutary 
measures,  to  winch  the  pope  was  con- 
stantly opposed.  General  councils  had 
ahrays  been  an  object  of  aversion  to  the 
popes,  and  often  been  prevented  b^r  them 
from  assembling,  on  account  of  their  lim- 
itations of  the  papal  power ;  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  council  of  Basle  must 
have  exasperated,  to  the  highest  degree, 
an  obstinate  man,  like  Eugenius  IV.  He 
continually  remonstrated  with  the  sove- 
reicns  agamst  the  decrees  of  the  council, 
and  made  active  preparations  for  uniting 
the  oppressed  Greeks  with  the  Rpman 
church,  in  order  ro  efiect  its  dissolution. 
The  Greeks,  not  being  acquainted  with 
this  diipute,  had  addressed  the  pope  and 
the  coundl  at  the  same  time.  Each  en- 
deavored to  snatch  the  glory  of  effecting 
this  Onion  from  the  hands  of  the  other ; 
both  sent  galleys  ta  bring  the  deputies  of 
Che  QntkB  to  the  place  of  negotiation, 
and  each  appointea  different  pkcea  for 
this  purpose,  according  to  the  diffinent 
interests  of  each.  Bat  the  galleys  of  the 
council,  detained  through  the  intrigues 
of  the  pajpal  agents,  did  not  succeed ;  and 
the  papal  yesMis  conveyed  the  Greeks  to 
Fenara.  The  papal  legate  at  Basle,  the 
archbishop  of  Tarentiun,  published  an 
order  in  the  name  of  the  council,  to 
vi^ueh  he  had  clandestinely  attached  its 
seal  By  this  order,  in  compliance  with 
the  wish  of  Eugenius,  Udina  or  Florence 
was  impointed  fbr  the  place  of  negotia- 
tion. This  fraud  broke  all  the  ties  which 
had  hitherto  restrained  the  council  fit>m 
ftirther  attacks  upon  the  pope.  In  the 
5)6th  session  (Jan.  31, 1437),  it  again  sum- 
moned him  to  mpear,  on  account  of  his 
disobedience  of  its  decrees^  declared  him 
guilty  of  contumacy,  and,  a£ter  Eugenius 
had  opened  his  counter-synod  at  FerranL 
decreed  his  suspension  from  the  papal 


chair,  in  ^e  31st  sosrion  (Jan.  S4, 1498). 
In  the  same  session,  It  foitade  af^Mal  to 
Rome,  vHthout  resort  to  the  intermediate 
iurisdietions,  left  to  the  pqwl  disposition 
but  1  out  of  10  and  S^  out  of  50  prebends 
of  a  church,  and  destined  the  third  part 
of  all  canonries  which  might  become  va- 
cant to  men  vdio  had  taken  regular  de- 
grees. The  removd  of  Eugemua,  how- 
over,  seemed,  on  account  of  the  strengdi 
of  his  party,  so  impracticable,  that  some 
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prelates,  whoy  till  then,  had  been  the 
boldest  and  most  inflneiitial  makers  in 
the  council  (eg.,  the  cardinal  legate  Juti- 
ano,  and  the  great  canon  Nicobuis  of  Gusa, 
archdeacon  of  liege,  with  the  roost  of 
the  Italians),  left  Basle,  and  went  over  to 
the  party  of  Eugenius^  The  areUmhop 
of  Arles^cardinid  Louis  AUemand,  a  man 
of  superior  spirit,  courage  and  ek>quence, 
was  now  made  first  president  of  the 
eotmcilyattd  directed  its  proeeedings  with 
much  vigorw  Although  its  number  was 
diminished,  its  most  powerfbl  protector, 
the  emperor  Sigismnnd,  deeessed,  and  its 
authority  doubted  by  several  princes  and 
nations,  on  account  of  its  open  rupture 
with  the  pope;  yet,  in  the  93d  session 
(May  16,  14391  after  violent  debates,  in 
which  the  archbishop  of  Palermo,  Nic 
Tudeschi  (known,  under  the  name  of 
PtmormHamay  as  the  greatest  canon  of 
his  time),  who  was  the  delegate  of  the 
kinff  of  Arra^  sod  Siefly,  tcrak  the  part 
of  die  pope,  adedared  Eugenius^  on  ac- 
count of  his  obstinate  disobedicMce  of  its 
decrees^  a  heretic,  and  fbrmatty  depossd 
Imn,  in  the  foUowinff  session,  as  guiky  of 
simony,  peijury,  vicMntion  of  the  laws  of 
the  church,  and  bad  administration  in  his 
office.  At  this  session  (the  34th,  June 
25, 1439),  only  two  of  the  Spanish  and 
Italian  membera  were  present;  but  the 
president  adopted  a  spirited  and  effectual 
naethod  fbr  obtaining  the  decree.  He 
ordered  the  holy  relics,  which  existed  in 
Basle,  to  be  placed  in  die  seats  of  the  ab- 
sent bishops,  and  produced  such  a  stron|r 
excitenient  in  the  council,  which  stiO 
consisted  of  400,  for  the  most  part  French 
and  German  prelates,  priests  and  doctors, 
that  it  unanimously  consented  to  the  dep- 
osition of  Eugenius.  Notwithstanding 
the  plague,  thai  raging  in  Basle,  which 
contoMMdly  diminished  its  munber,  it  pro- 
ceeded, in  a  regular  conclave  (Nov.  17  of 
the  same  year),  to  elect  the  duke  Ama* 
deus  of  »iiyoy  to  the  pi^  chaur.  This 
prince  then  hved  in  retirement  at  Ri- 
pa|^  on  ^  lake  of  Geneva,  and  seemed 
particttlarijr  qualified  far  the  office,  on  ac- 
count of  his  piety,  his  riches  and  his  con- 
nexions. FenxV— this  was  the  name  he 
adopted-^was  acknowied^ged  bj^  cniy  a 
few  princes,  cities  and  umversilies.  The 
irs,  France  and  Germany,  as- 
to  the  decrees  of  the  council  finr 
the  reformation  of  the  church,  but  they 
chose  to  remain  neutral  in  the  contest 
with  Euffenius.  Meanwhile  he  acmdred 
new  cremt  by  the  nn&on  concluded  with 
the  Greek  dqraties  at  Ftovcnee  (but  after- 
wards rciiectad  by  the  Greek  church)  and 
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the  fiimdsli^  of  die  enpeior  Ffedoric 
in.  The  eouncily  on  tne  other  hand, 
denounced  by  Eilgeniaa,  and  deeerted  by 
its  pralBecon,  gndneHy  declined  under 
its  neble  pope,  and,  consulting  onlyifH 
peennees  and  the  peisonal  saietj  of  its 
membeiSy  held  its  49th  and  last  session 
May  16, 1443,  after  an  innetion  of  three 
ycMB,  intempled  only  by  a  ftw  insignifi- 
cant decieeB.  At  this  sesson,  the  place 
of  meeting  was  changed  to  Lausanne. 
Here  some  prdaies  mnained  together 
under  the  cardinal  Louis  AUemaiM,  un- 
til 1449Lwhen,  after  the  death  of  Euge« 
nhis  and  the  nsignation  of  Fefix  V,  they 
dadly  accepted  the  amnesty  offered  l^ 
me  new  pcm,Nieholas  V,  and  pronounced 
the  council  dosed.  The  decrees  of  the 
council  of  Bssle  are  admitted  into  none 
of  the  Roman  cottections,  and  are  con- 
adered  of  no  authority  by  the  Roman 
lawyers.  They  are  regarded,  howeyer, 
as  of  authority  in  points  of  cunrn  law, 
in  FVuioe  nd  Germany,  as  their  regula- 
tioDs  for  the  vefbrmation  of  the  church 
have  been  adopted  in  the  nragmatic  sanc- 
tions of  both  conntriesj  ana,  as  fiur  as  they 
regard  clerical  diseiphne,  hare  been  ac- 
tually enforced.  Some  later  concordats 
have  modified  the  spplication  of  them,  but 
neveribimally  and  entirely  annulled  them. 
{e^Ckfrnan^jBodQaUiemChirth.)  No 
general  council  has  ever  issued  more  just 
and  suitable  decrees  fi>r  the  reformation 
of  the  papal  gorernment,  and  of  cleri- 
cal discipline:  none  has  done  more  to 
restote  the  authority  of  the  bashims,  which 
the  iii4>erioiis  pretensions  of  tne  popes 
had  almost  annihilaied,  and,  consequent- 
ly, the  ancient  apostolical  constitution  of 
mie  church;  but  the  canonists,  who  al- 
most entirely  conducted  it,  could  not  dis- 
en|age  themsdves  fimnr  the  idepi  of  the 
universality  of  the  episcopal  character  of 
thept^;  and,  proceeding  on  these  prem- 
ises, th^  strongest  measures  for  restrict- 
ing his  power  were  incomplete,  and  all 
thefar  attonplB  at  reformation  consequent- 
ly useless.  If  this  council  had  accom- 
phriied  its  chief  obiect--tlie  conversion  of 
the  papal  monareny  into  a  hierarchical 
aristocracy— many  sources  of  complaint 
sgainst  the  pqial  despotism  wouBl,  indeed, 
have  been  removed,  but  the  reformation 
of  Luther,  in  the  16di  centuiy,  would  not 
have  been  prevented. 

BAS^tOKi.  Basks,  Vascoubs  (ixite,  fitim 
MMSoe,  that  is,  wum\  Bisc atan s ;  the  name 
of  the  Cantabri  (Oesoons),  a  people  in 
Spain,  dear  the  Pyrenees.  They  are 
probably  descendants  of  the  ancient  Iberi, 
who  occupied  Spahi  before  the  Celts. 


(See  W.  von  HumbcM^  E^moL  kkkr. 
gtogr.lnmdn€8  r^aedmg  tSuitrti  MoMT- 
OMtsi/Sbam.)  lliey  settled,  at  the  end 
of  the  6m  century,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  I^icnoes,  between  those  mouatains 
and  the  Garonne.  After  long  sougglee, 
they  submitted  to  the  kings  of  the  Franks. 
Under  the  Cariovingian  race,  they  deded 
their  own  dukes ;  Imtj^after  the  extmctkn 
of  that  fomily,  they  feu  under  the  domin- 
ion of  Aquitania,  in  the  lltfa  centtuy,  and 
with  it  under  that  of  France,  in  1458. 
They  preserve  their  ancient  language  and 
former  manners,  their  natiottal  <knces, 
&c  They  are  very  good  seamen,  and 
were  the  first  Europeans  vriio  enga^fed  in 
the  whale-fisheiy,  which  they  have,  bow- 
ever,  long  since  relinquished.  Thej  oc- 
cupy, in  Spain,  the  provinces  of  Biscay, 
Guipuzcoa  and  Alava,  (9000  square  miles, 
188J900  inhabitants);  in  France,  the  de- 
partments of  the  Uppw  and  Lower  Fjrre- 
nees,  Ani^  and  Upper  CSaroniie  (aoout 
70^  inhabitants).— See  the  .O^fhabet  qf 
the  PrimUivt  Language  of  Sfomj  &c^ 
extracted  from  de  £rro,  by  George  W. 
Erving,  Boston,  1839. 

Bass  (ftom  the  Italian  hoisOf  deep, 
tow) ;  the  lowest  |iart  in  the  harmony  of 
a  musical  composition.  It  is  the  most 
important  of  all  tbe  parts,  the  foundation 
of  the  harmcmy,  and  the  support  of  the 
wh<^  composition. — JF^nrea  bast  is  a 
bass  which,  white  a  certain  chord  or 
harmony  is  continued  by  the  parts  above, 
moves  in  notes  of  the  same  harmony. 
For  example,  if  the  upper  parts  co|»st 
of  C,  B,  €F  (the  common  chord  or  har- 
mony of  0),  and,  while  they  are  continued, 
the  bass  moves  fiom  C,  the  fiindamental 
note  of  that  harmony,  to  E,  another  note 
of  the  same  harmony,  that  bass  is  called 
ajigurtd  bass. — Fundamenki  boss  is  that 
bass  i/riiich  forms  the  tone  or  natural 
foundation  of  the  harmony,  and  from 
viiiich  that  harmony  is  derived.  To  ex- 
plain this  by  an  example  >— if  the  harmony 
consist  of  die  common  ahofd  of  C,  C  vriu 
be  its  ftmdamentid  bass,  because  (from 
that  note  the  harmony  is  deduced;  and 
it,  while  that  harmony  is  continued,  the 
bass  be  changed  to  any  other  note,  it 
ceases  to  be  ftindamental,  because  it  is  no 
loBcer  the  note  from  which  that  harmony 
results,  and  is  caleulated^-OnMoitf  iott  is 
s  bass  which  starts  with  some  subjected 
its  own,  and  continues  to  be  rneated 
throughout  the  movement  while  me  up- 
per part  or  narts  pursue  a  smrate  any 
and  supply  tne  hannony.  This  kind  of 
bass  was  greatly  m  foahion  half  m  centtuy 
agO)  but  has  kmg  since  been  reiected  as 
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an  unntttnisil  restniBt  upoo  tbe  imagiiia- 
tioo,  and  productiTe  <h  a  monotonous 
mek>dy.-— Tikorpi^  btus.  (See  Thonmgh 
haii.y~Ba$s  diff  is  the  chaFsoter  put  at 
the  beginning  of  the  stave,  in  idueh  the 
basB,  w  lower  notes  of  ^e  compositiont 
are  placed,  and  serving  to  deteimine  the 
pitch  and  names  of  those  notBS.^-Bati» 
conceitoiee  (Ital)  is  the  bass  of  the  little 
chorus;  tlw  bass  which  accompanies 
the  softer  parts  of  a  composition,  as  well 
as  those  which  enq>by  the  whole  power 
of  the  band.  This  part  is  generally  taken 
by  the  violoncellosA-jBa#t-coufi<er  or  t»nr 
trorhan ;  the  undei^bass ; '  that  pait 
which,  when  there  are  two  basses  m  a 
composition,  is  peHbrmed  by  tbe  double 
basses,  the  violoncdlbs  taking  the  upper 
baas  or  (cts«o  coneertanU, — &i$o  reakm- 
U  (ItaL);  the  bass  of  the  little  chorus. 
(See  Baiuo  amoerUuUe.) — Boim  rqnmo 
(ItaLh  tfie  bass  of  the  grand  chorus; 
that  oasB  which  joins  in  the  full  parts  of 
a  composition,  and,  by  its  depth  of  tone 
and  energy  of  stroke,  affords  a  powerful 
contrast  to  the  lighter  and  softer  passages 
or  movements, 

Ba.88-Relubf  (ItaL  basso  rdievQ) ;  sy- 
nonymous vrith  relief;  figures,  more  or  1c«b 
elevated,  in  stone,  plaster,  clay  or  metal, 
upon  a  flat  surftce.  Bass-rthtf  properiy 
signifies  the  least  elevation ;  haniirrdtrf,  or 
otta  relievo,  the  highest,  in  which  the  fig* 
ures  project  half  of  their  apparent  cir- 
cumference finom  the  back-ground.  The 
ancient  artists,  and  the  modem  who  have 
followed  their  principles,  ffencrally  used, 
in  their  reliefs,  onlv  a  sin^  ground ;  but 
Bemini,  Algardi,  Angelo,  Rossi,  and  sev- 
eral other  modem  artists,  worked  in 
several;  that  is,  their  oinects  appear  on 
several  back-srounds.  Among  the  an- 
cients, we  find  Dass-relie&  in  the  pediments 
and  fHezes  of  temples  and  bouses,  on  al- 
tars, triumphal  arches,  monuments  (e,  g., 
sarcophagi),  on  liiields,  ^ases,  and  other 
implements  composed  of  hard  and  strong 
materials.  The  Da88-relie&  found  by  von 
Brdndstedt,  Cockerel,  &^  in  the  temple 
of  ApoUo  at  Phigalia,  and  sold  to  the 
ftitish  museum  for  £15,000  sterling,  are 
celebrated,  as  are  also  tliose  on  the  column 
of  Truan.  Among  the  famous  modem 
bass-reliefs  are  those  of  Bondurli,  G^iiberti 
and  Lucca  della  Robhia,  at  Florence. 
Some  of  the  finest  bass-relieft  existing 
are  by  Canova  and  Thorwaldsen. 

Bass's  Straits;  a  channel,  which  sepa- 
rates N.  Holland  fipom  Van  Dicmen*s  Land; 
l20mUesbroad;  bn.l4rdO'£.;lat4a>S. 

Bassa  ;  a  country  on  the  west  coast  of 
Afiica,  about  400  miles  south  of  Sierm 


Leone.  It  came  into  notioe 
of  land,  which  the  American  < 
society  recently  obtained  there  imm  the 
king.  The  Bassas  are  deaciibed  as  with- 
out civiliaatkm,  hke  so  many  other  Neno 
tribes  of  the  west  coast  of  that  part  of  ttie 
woiid.    (See  JUfteris.) 

Bassan  (wfaoae  real  name  was  Giaseino 
dt  Ponle) ;  a  painter;  bom  in  1510.  He 
vraa  surnamed  Basian  finom  the  place, 
Bassano,  where  his  ftther  lived.  Hispic- 
tures  are  scattered  all  over  Europe.  He 
painted  historical  pieces,  landscapes,  flow- 
ers, ^cc,  and  also  portraits ;  among  othen, 
that  of  the  doge  of  Venice,  of  Arioato, 
Tasso,  and  otMr  persons  of  eminence. 
He  lived  to  the  ace  of  89;  dying  in  1592. 
Several  of  his  best  worin  are  in  the 
churchea  of  Baassna  Venice,  Vioenza, 
and  other  towns  of  Italy.  He  left  four 
sons,  who  an  became  painten.  Frances- 
co was  the  most  distinguished  of  them. 

Bassano,  a  commercial  dty  in  the  Ve- 
netian delegation  Vkenaa,  on  the  Branta 
(Ion.  IP  ^  £. ;  lat  49"  46"  N.),  has  s«^ 
dous  suburbs,  and  9600  inhabitants.  Its 
90  obuichea  contain  beautifbl  paintings. 
A  stone  bridjn,  182  feet  lon^  imites  me 
town  with  uie  laige  villam  Vicantino. 
The  climate  is  very  fitvocame  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  vine  and  olives  The  trade 
in  silk,  cloth  and  leather  is  active,  and 
Remontmi's  printinff-hoose  fhrniflhes 
beautiful  printed  virorts  and  enmvinflL 
Nimoleon  made  B.  a  duchy,  witti  11,000 
dollars  yearly  income,  and  gnmted  it,  in 
1809,  to  his  minisler  of  foreign  affiurs, 
Maret.  (q.  v.]  Near  B.,  Sept  8,  1796L 
Bonaparte  defeated  the  Austrian  general 
Quosdanovrich.  This  town  must  not  be 
confounded  with  AusoneUe,  on  tbe  lake 
Bassano,  in  the  papal  terriloiy,  capital  of 
a  duchy  of  the  house  of  Cokmna. 

BA8SAifo,dukeo£    (Be^Mmni.) 

Basset  ;  the  name  of  a  game  at  cards, 
formerly  much  played,  especially  in 
France.  It  is  veiy  similar  to  the  modem 
faro.  Severe  edicts  were  issued  against 
It  by  Louis  XIV,  and  it  was  afterwards 

eyed  under  the  name  of  jMtr  ti  esnfre. 
Moivre,  in  his  Doctrine  of  Chances, 
has  calculated  many  problems  connected 
with  this  game. 

BASSXT-Hoav.  the  richest  of  all  wind- 
instruments  (called  also  eomsC,  by  reason 
of  its  curvature),  is  believed  to  have  been 
invented  in  Passau,  in  1770L  It  was  af- 
terwards perfected  by  Theodore  Lots,  in 
Presbujw.  It  is,  properly  considered,  an 
enlaigedckrionet;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  mfierence  of  its  foran,  it  resamUes 
that,  not  only  in  its  ({ualities  and  tone,  but 
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aJ0o  as  rof|[ud8  its  intonatioii,  the  mode 
of  hoMiiig  It,  ttul  fingering ;  so  that  eveiy 
(^larionet-pk^er  can  perform  on  it  with- 
out practice.  Besides  the  moutb-piecey 
by  which  the  intonation  is  giren,  it  is 
formed  of  5  pieces— the  head-piece  (caH- 
ed  the  barrd%  2  liniddfte  pieces^  the  tnink 
and  the  bell,  which  is  usually  of  brass. 
It  has  15  ventagesi  of  which  4  are  pro- 
Tided  with  <»>en,  4  with  closed  l^eys.  Its 
compass  is  ok  octaves,  fiom  lower  F  in 
the  bass,  to  double  O  of  the  treble.  It  is 
seldom  used  in  the  orchestra ;  howerer, 
it  is  found  in  Mozah's  requiem  and  some 
other  fMccea  The  basset-horn  may  also 
be  used  as  a  bass-instTument. 

Bassompixrrx,  FiuM^ois  de,  marshd 
of  France,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
and  most  amiable  men  of  the  coults  of 
Henry  IV  and  Louis  XIII,  was  bom  in 
1579,  in  Lorraine,  and  descended  fitmi  a 
branch  of  the  ftmily  of  Gleve.  After 
travelling  through  Itahr,  he  appeared  at 
the  court  of  Heniy  iV,  where  his  taste 
for  splendor,  play  and  gallantry  made 
him  cmu^icuous  in  the  foasts  and  sporto 
of  the  capital  In  1602,  he  made  his  first 
campaign  against  tbe  duke  of  Sav<^,  and 
fou^^ht  with  equal  distinction,  in  (be  fol- 
lowing year,  in  the  imperial  army,  against 
the  Turks.  His  k>ve  of  France  80<mi 
called  him  back ;  he  asmred  to  the  hand 
of  die  daughter  of  the  conjietable  de 
Montmorency,  whose  charms  had  excited 
the  most  violent  passion  in  Henry  IV. 
B.  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  his  kinr, 
and  renounced  his  intended  union  wiSi 
her.  In  1622,  Louis  XIII  appointed  hou 
marshal  of  France,  and  became  so  much 
attached  to  him,  that  Luynes,  the  de- 
clared fiivorite,  alarmed  at  his  growing 
influence,  insisted  upon  his  removal  fi^m 
the  court,  leaving  mm  tho  option  to  ac- 
cept either  an  embassy,  or  the  chief  com- 
mand of  an  army,  or  the  o^ce  of  a  gov- 
ernor. BL  decided  upon  an  embassy,  and 
occupied  this  post  successively  in  Spain, 
Switzerknd  and  England.  After  his  ra- 
tum,  he  entered  again  into  the  mihCary 
service,  and  was  present  at  the  siege  of 
Rochelle  and  Montauban.  The  canlinal 
RicheUeu^  who  soon  after  obtained  entire 
control  or  the  kinff  and  the  country,  foared 
the  bol^ess  of  £  and  l^is  secret  coimex- 
ion  with  the  house  of  I^orraine ;  whose 
machinations  served  him  as  a  pretext  ft»r 
sending  B.,  in  1631,  to  the  Bastill^  fiom 
which  ne  was  not  releasiMl  till  1643,  after 
the  death  of  the  cardinal  Hediedinl646. 
B.  studied,  in  his  youth,  philosophy,  juris- 
prudence, medicine,  and  the  militaiy  art. 
J>uring  bis  detention,  be  occupied  hiin« 


self  with  his  memoirs,  and  te  Urtory  q£ 
his  embaaaes  in  Spam,  SwitzeilaBd  and 
England,  which  sheds  much  light  on  tlie 
•vents  of  that  time. 

Bassoon  (Fr.  ba$  Mon,  low  souid) ;  an 
instrument  which  forms  the  natural  basB 
to  the  hautboy.  It  is  plmd,  like  that 
instrument,  with  a  reed,aBd  forms  a  eoB- 
tinaation  of  its  scale  downwards.  The 
reed  is  fixed  to  a  crooked  moutfa-pieoe, 
issuing  fit>m  the  side  of  the  baswooii 
There,  keys  communicate  to  the  ventages, 
which  otnerwise  are  too  remote  for  fin- 
gering. It  was  formeriy  used  as'  an  ac- 
companiment to  the  hautboy,  ftom  which 
it  was  termed  batson  de  hamcis.  But  it 
is  now  so  fiu-  iinproved  with  keys  as  to 
be  susceptible  of  being  played  solo,  lu 
compass  is  three  octaves,  finm  double 
A  in  the  baas  to  o  in  the  second  spate 
of  the  treble ;  and  its  designation  gener- 
ally is  the  F  or  bass-def;  yet,  m  the 
higher  passages,  for  the  more  conveni^it 
arrangement  of  the  notes,  the  ako^  or 
tenor-cleij  is  often  used.  It  consists  of 
four  tubes,  bound  together  like  a  fiigoc 
Hence  the  Italians  term  k/agoiUf  and 
fitHn  them  the  Germansyiqgstt.  In  musir 
designed  for  wind-instruments^  it  usuaJiy 
forms  the  basB.^There  m  a  modificatioii 
of  this  insti^imnt,  much  k>wer  and 
stronger  in  its^timeef-'die  bass-honi, — 
which,  in  field  music,  has  of  late  been 
substituted  for  the  serpent 

Bassora,  or  Basrah;  a  city  in  the 
Arabian  Irak,  situated  on  an  arm  of  the 
Shat-ul*Arab,  about  half  way  between 
the  junction  of  the  Tigris  with  the  £u- 

ghrates  and  the  Persian  gulf;  210  miles 
.  W.  Ispahan,  600  S.E.  Alq^;  Ion. 
4r  dO^E.;  kit. 30° drN.:  pop. estimated 
by  Heude,  in  1617,  at  80,000 ;  by  other* 
at  40, 50  and  60,000.  The  Shat-ul-Arsh 
is  formed  by  the  jimction  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  aiid  is  navigable  for  ve». 
sels  of  500  tons  to  Bassora,  70  mile& 
Merehants  fiom  Arabia,  Turkey,  Arme- 
nia and  Greece,  also  Jews  and  IndisBSp 
reskle  here.  The  English  and  Dutch 
have  consuls  here,  and  their  ships  come 
from  India  loaded  with  mercoandise. 
The  Arabs  have  more  power  than  the 
Turks,  and  the  Jujruage  of  the  former  is 
chiefly  q>oken.  The  prince  pays  but  lit- 
tle re^)ect  to  the  Ottcwnan  court*— Thn 
city  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  about  10 
miles  in  circuit,  fiom  dO  to  35  foet  thick. 
The  houses*  are  generally  mean,  b^ng 
constructed  of  cky,  with  a  auaH  prspor- 
tion  of  bricks ;  and  the  bazars,  though 
containing  the  richest  products  of  the 
East,  are  but  miserable  edifices.    Ahnost 
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aU  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  are  con- 
nected with  trade,  and  its  oonunerce  is 
extensive,  as  it  is  the  crand  emporium  for 
allllie  produce  of  India  sent  to  the  Tuiic- 
ish  empire.  The  trade  of  the  interior  is 
conducted  bv  means  of  caravans  to  Alep- 
po and  Bagdad.  The  tonvn  is  unhealthy, 
the  environs  fertile.  As  to  the  religion 
of  the  inhabitants,  besides  Mohamme- 
dans, there  are  Syrian  Jacolntes  and  Nes- 
torians,  and  monks  firom  Europe,  besides 
some  modem  Sabeans,  called  discUdes  of 
Mn. 

Basso  Relievo.  (See  Basi-ReUtf) 
,  Bass- Viol  ;  a  stringed  instrument,  re- 
sembling, m  form,  the  violin,  but  much 
larger.  It  has  four  strings  and  ei^t 
stops,  which  are  sobdividMl  into  semi- 
stoDs,  and  is  played  with  a  bow. 

Bastard.  The  Romans  distinguished 
two  kinds  of  natural  children— ^iScibt,  the 
issue  of  concubinage,  and  spwrii,  the  chil- 
dren of  prostitutes ;  the  former  could  in- 
herit from  the  mother,  and  were  entitled 
to  support  from  the  fiither ;  the  latter  had 
no  cuums  whatever  to  support.  Is  turn 
habet  ^pdrtmy  cux  pakr  est  jwpuhts.  The 
Athenians  treated 'all  bustards  with  ex- 
treme rigor.  By  the  laws  of  Solon,  they 
were  denied  the  rights  of  citizenship.  A 
law  of  Pericles  ordered  tlie  sale  or  5000 
bastards  as  slaves.  What  rendered  these 
regulations  more  severe  was,  that  not 
omy  the  issue  of  concubinage  and  adul- 
tery, but  dA\  children  whose  parents  were 
not  both  Athenians,  were  considered  bas- 
tards at  Athens.  Thus  Themistocles, 
whose  mother  was  a  native  of  Halicar- 
nasBus,  was  deemed  a  bastard.  The  law, 
as  might  be  expected,  was  often  set  aside 
by  tte  influence  of  powerful  citizens. 
Pericles  himself  had  it  repealed  in  &yor 
of  his  child  by  Aspasia,  after  he  had  lost 
his  legitimate  children  by  the  plague. 
The  condition  of  bastards  has  been  dif- 
ferent in  different  periods  of  modem  his- 
tory. Among  the  Goths  and  Franks, 
they  were  permitted  to  inherit  from  the 
ftither.  Thiery,  the  natural  son  of  Clovis, 
inherited  a  share  of  his  fother's  conquests. 
William  the  Conoueror,  natural  son  of 
Robert  I,  duke  of  Normandy,  and  of  Ar- 
lette,  dau^ter  of  a  ftirrier  of  Falaise,  in- 
herited his  fiuher's  dominiona  He  called 
himself  WiUdmus,  eogmmento  Batardus, 
The  celebrated  Dunois  styled  himselC  in 
his  letters,  the  hcuUtrd  qf  OrUam.  In 
Spain,  basuuds  have  always  been  c^wble 
of  inheriting.  The  bastardy  of  Heniy  of 
Transtamare  did  not  prevent  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  of  Castile.  In  France, 
the  condition  of  baAards  was  fonnerly 
51* 


very  different  in  the  difierent  provinces. 
Since  the  revolution,  it  has  been  regu- 
lated in  a  uniform  manner  bv  the  genml 
law  of  the  kingdom.  The  vode  ewU  thus 
fixes  their  rights:  If  the  father  or  mother 
leave  legitimate  descendants,  the  bastard 
is  entitl^  to  one  third  of  the  portion  he 
woiild  have  inherited  had  he  been  a  law- 
fol  child;  if  the  ftither  or  mother  die 
without  descendants,  but  leave  ascend- 
ants, or  brothers  or  sisters,  then  he  is  en- 
titled to  one  half  of  such  a  portion ;  if  the 
fkther  or  mother  leave  no  ascendants  nor 
descendants,  nor  brothers  nor  sisten,  he 
is  entitled  to  three  quarters  of  such  a 
portion ;  and  if  the  fother  or  mother  leave 
no  relations  within  the  degrees  of  suc- 
cession, he  is  entitled  to  the  whole  prop- 
erty. These  regulations  do  not  aoj^y  to 
the  issue  of  an  incestuous  or  adulterous 
connexion.  The  law  allows  no  civil 
privileges  to  individuals  who  owe  their 
existence  to  the  violation  of  human  and 
divine  lai/^ ;  it  grants  them  only  support 
According  to  the  ancient  customs,  the 
bastards  of  kings,  acknowledged  by  their 
ftithers,  were  princes;  those  of  princes 
were  gentlemen.  Several  distinguished 
men,  and  &buk>us  heroes,  have  been 
bastards— Wilham,  who  conquered  Eng- 
land; Dunois,  who  deliverod  France; 
the  duke  of  Vendue,  the  duke  of  Ber- 
wick, the  marshal  Saxe ;  Bacchus^  Her- 
cules and  Romulus^ — ^1^  the  common 
law  of  England,  a  child  bora  after  mar- 
riage, however  soon,  is  legitimate,  or  at 
least  he  is  presumed  to  be  so ;  for  one 
bom  in  wedlock,  and  lonff  enoui^  after 
the  marriage  to  admit  of  the  period  of 
|;e8tation,  may  still  be  tnroved  illegitiinate, 
m  case  of  absence  and  non-access  of  the 
husband,  and  under  some  other  circum- 
stances. According  to  the  common  law, 
a  bastard  is  not  the  neir  of  any  one ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  his  only  heirs  are  his 
children  bbro  in  wedlock,  and  their  de- 
scendants. According  to  the  Roman  law, 
one  bom  out  of  wedlock  might  be  legiti- 
mated by  subsequent  marriage  and  ac- 
knoidediment  of  his  parents.  In  1296, 
the  Enghsh  prelates  propcMod  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Roman  law,  in  this  respect, 
into  England,  to  which  the  nolnlity  made 
the  cel^nrated  reply,  AMumui  leges  An* 
Mb  muiate  (We  are  unwilling  to  change 
the  laws  of  England).  This  mie  of  the 
civil  law  has  teen  adopted  in  many  of 
the  U.  States.  In  Louisiana,  it  was  natu- 
rallv  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  civil  law^ 
which  is  the  baab  of  their  code.  The 
rule,  that  an  ante-nuptial  child,  is  Inti- 
mated by  the  subsequent  maniage  or  his 
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parents,  and  by  being  acknowledged  by 
Ins  fioher,  baa  been  ensrefted  into  the 
laws  of  Vermont,  Ohio,  Oeoi)|ia,  Indiana, 
Alabama,  Miaaouii,  MiaaiaBimii,  Maiyland, 
Kentucky  and  Teaneesee.  InTenneaaee, 
application  is  nuide  to  a  cemt  for  a  de- 
cree of  legitimation,  or  to  the  kvialature 
lor  an  act  to  the  same  etSect.  Mvaf  of 
the  states,  as  North  Carolina,  Virgroia, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Missouri, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Louisiana,  pro- 
vide that  iUegitimwte  chikben  shall  be  the 
heiiB  of  the  mother,  with  the  HmitatkMi, 
bowerer,  in  some  of  the  states,  to  the  case 
of  her  baying  no  legitimate  children. 
The  laws  of  some  of  these  states  also 
provide  diat  the  illegitimate  chiklren  of 
the  same  mother  shall  be  heirs  to  each 
other. 

Bastia  ;  the  former  capital  of  the  isl- 
and of  Corsica  (km.  ^'i&W  E.;  hit. 
4aP  4V'9&*  N.),  upon  a  hiU  in  the  north- 
east  MHt  of  the  island,  in  the  shape  of  an 
amphitheatre.  It  is  badly  built,  has  nar- 
row streets,  a  strong  citadel  near  the  sea, 
a  spacious,  but  not  very  eommodioias  har- 
bor. The  inhabitants  (11,400)  carry  on 
a  considerable  trade  in  hides,  wine,  oil, 
figs  and  pulse.  The  stilettoes  manufiiG- 
tiued  here  are  held  in  great  esteem  by 
the  Italians.  In  1745,  B.  was  taken  by 
the  English,  but  restored  in  the  following 
year  to  the  Genoese.  In  1748,  it  was 
4msiicoesBftilly  besieged  bv  the  Austrians 
and  Piedmontese ;  in  1768,  it  was  united 
with  Franee.  It  afterwards  foil,  for  a 
abort  .time,  ima  the  power  of  the  English. 
On  the  new  division  of  the  French  terri- 
tories (1791),  B.  was  made  the  cwital  of 
the  depaclRient  of  Corsica,  of  which,  at 
present,  Ajaocio  is  llie  capitaL 

Bastilk  ;  formerly  a  ttmous  castle  in 
Psrii^  in  which  atate-jprisoiierB  and  other 
persons  airested  hv  leUres  de  cadiH  wem 
confined.  These  letters  of  arrest  were 
issued  in  the  name  of  the  king,  but  the 
names  of  the  indiWduals  were  inserted  by 
the  ministers,  who  were  the  depositaries 
of  these  letters.  Of  the  origin  of  thie 
custom,  we  may  pethape  iind  the  expla-^ 
nation  in  Montesquieu'e  EtprU  dea  Loix^ 
where  it  is  sakl,  ^  Honor  is  the  virtue  of 
monarchies,  and  often  supplies  its  piaoa" 
A  nobleman  was  unwilling  to  be  oisbon- 
ored  by  a  member  of  his  fomily.  Filial 
disobedience  and  unworthy  conduct  were 
not  uncommon  among  the  over-reftned 
nobility  of  France.  In  such  eases,  fothers 
and  relations  often  requested  the  con- 
finement of  the  offender,  until  the  head 
of  the  fiunily  should  express  a  wish  for 
bis  release.    At  first,  this  privilege  was 


Bmited  to  the  fint  fimnfies  in  the  ooantry. 
The  next  step  wltt^  that  the  minjsters  of 
goveniment  ccmsidered  themselves  enti- 
3ed  to  the  same  privilecee  as  beads  of 
fimiilies  among  the  nobuity.  If  an  oP 
fence  was  committed  in  their  offices  or 
hoiMebolds,  which,  if  known,  would  have 
cast  a  shadow  upon  the  mimsters  them- 
selves, they  arrested,  mofu  proprioy  the 
obnoxious  individuals,  and  often  made 
use  of  theb  privilege  to  put  out  of  sight 
persons  whose  honest  discharge  of  duty 
nad  eiGcited  their  dimileasure,  or  who 
were  abqui^ited  with  nets  disgraceful  to 
the  ministers  themselves.  It  sometimes 
happened  that  no  ftnther  examination  of 
the  prisoners  was  had,  and  the  cause  of 
their  detention  no  where  recorded.  In 
such  cases,  an  individual  remained  in 
prison  sometimes  30  or  40  years,  or  even 
tin  his  death,  because  succeeding  oE&cen 
took  it  for  mnted  that  he  had  been 
properly  confined,  or  that  his  imnrison- 
ment  was  required  for  reasoiH  or  stare. 
The  invention  of  the  kUns  dt  eadkd  im- 
mediately opened  the  door  to  the  tyranny 
of  ministers  and  the  intrigues  of  ftvoritns 
who  supplied  themselvee  with  these  or- 
ders, in  order  to  confine  individuals  who 
had  become  obnoxious  to  them.  These 
arrests  became  continually  more  arbitrary 
(see  Caehd^  Ltttres  de),  and  men  of  tfa^ 
{greatest  merit  were  liable  to  be  thrown 
mto  prison,  whenever  they  happened  to 
displease  a  minister,  a  fovorite,  or  a  mis- 
tress. MHien,  in  die  beginning  of  the  rev- 
olution, the  people  desmyed  the  Bastile 
(the  prison  of  individuals  of  rank,  or  of 
those  whom  individuals  of  rank  would 
not,  for  good  reasons,  brinff  to  trial  in  a 
laniiul  manner),  they  found  but  few  pris- 
oners, but  enough  to  prove  to  the  nation 
the  danger  of  the  contmuance  of  despot- 
ism in  civilized  France.  It  also  became 
known,  that  the  kin^  of  France  bad 
never  obliged  their  mmisters  to  give  an 
account  of  the  use  of  their  kUrei  de  em- 
«&et.  Alas  for  the  good  old  timea !  (See 
ham  Ma^^  The  stonr  which  Mereier 
tells  of  a  prisoner,  who  had  been  confined 
in  the  Bastile  for  47  years,  and,  when  he 
received  his  liberty,  on  the  accession  of 
Louis  XVI,  wished  lo  be  carried  back  to 
confinement,  is  very  interesting. 

Bastinado,  or  tilASTONAno ;  a  punisfa- 
ment  used  among  the  Turks,  which  con- 
sists of  blows  upon  the  back,  or  soles  of 
the  foet,  aptdied  with  a  light  wooden 
siksk,  or  with  a  knotted  string. 

Bastion  (bulwark)^  In  order  to  de- 
fend a  place  which  is  suiroimded  bra 
rampart  and  a  ditch,  it  is  nfc<nsBij  mat 
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every  point  at  the  foot  of  the  rampait,  in 
ihe  ditch  and  before  the  citadel,  Bhould 
be,  88  much  as  possible,  oonutiaDded  by 
the  cannon  of  the  works.  This  is  efibct- 
ed  l^  breaking  the  Mne  of  fortification,  so 
that  a  defence  sideways  mi^  be  attained. 
Before,  and  for  some  time  after  the  inven- 
tion of  gunpowder,  it  was  thOuMit  that 
towers,  «tanaing  out  firom  the  waU,  would 
answer  thii^  purpose ;  but  these  soon  gave 
place  to  the  spacious  and  projecting  oas- 
tions  or  bulwarks,  which  omsist  cS*  two 
flanks,  that  serve  principaUy  for  the  defence 
of  the  neighboring  bietions,  and  of  two 
faces,  which  command  the  outwcMrks  and 
the  ground  before  them.  The  wall  be- 
tween two  bastions  is  called  the  emiaiiu 
These  bastions  are  built  in  very  difiermt 
ways.  Some  are.  entirely  filled  with 
eaith;  some  have  a  vmd  space  inside; 
some  are  strai^t,  some  curved,  some 
double,  some  have  even  three  or  four 
Banks,  one  over  the  other;  some  have, 
and  some  have  noXyfaXLiH^hrmp  (see  fhr* 
ttficaUim) ;  sometimes  they  nave  case- 
mates, destined  for  the  retreat  of  the  car- 
rison,  or  for  batteries ;  sometimes  cavafieis 
(<|.  V.)  or  orillona  (q.  v.),  &c.  In  modem 
times,  among  the  fortificatione  buih  ac- 
cording to  the  system  of  basdons,  those 
on  the  plan  of  Cormontaigne  and  the 
modern  French  works,  are  considered 
best  adapted  for  defence.  They  are  spa* 
cioos ;  the  fiank  of  the  side  bulwark, 
which  is  perpendicular  to  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  foce  of  the  principal  bulwuk, 
is  not  fauther  distant  than  a  gunshot  (300 
paces)  fironi  its  point ;  it  is  also  straight, 
and  orillons,  and  other  artificial  contri- 
vances, arc  banished. 

Bat  ;  an  order  of  mammiferouB  quad- 
rupeds, characterized  by  having  the  tegu- 
mentary  membrane  extended  over  the 
bones  of  the  extremities  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  constitute  wings  capable  of 
sustaining  and  conveying  them  through 
the  air.  The  name  of  cAetropfero,  or  hand- 
winged,  has  therefore  been  bestowed  on 
this  order.  It  comprises  a  great  number 
of  {penera,  species  and  varieties ;  among 
which  are  to  be  found  some  most  singu- 
lar modifications  of  structure,  in  the  form 
of  the  Wing  membranes,  the  figure  and 
expanse  of  the  ears,  and  the  remarkable 
membranous  appendages  to  the  noses  of 
various  species.  All  the  bats  are  either 
purely  insectivorous,  or  insecti-fhigivor- 
ous,  having  exceedingly  sharp  cutting, 
and  acutely  tubercnkted  jaw  teeth,  and 
the  whole  race  is  nocturnal  They  vary 
in  size  from  that  of  the  smallest  common 
I  tip  ID  that  of  the  gigamic  temate 


bat,  whose  body  is  as  large  as  that  of 
squiirel.  The  smaller  species  are  abun- 
dantly distributed  over  the  ftce  of  the 
globe ;  the  larger  appear  to  be  confined 
to  warm  and  ^t  regions.  Where  they  ex- 
ist in  great  numbers,  and  are  very  de- 
structive to  the  fiuits.  The  purely  in- 
sectivorous species  render  grc»t  service 
to  mankind  by  the  destruction  of  vast 
numbers  of  bisects,  which  they  pursue 
with  great  eagerness  in  the  morning  and 
evening  twilight.  During  the  dav-time. 
they  remain  suspended  by  their  hooked 
hmder  claws,  in  the  lofls  of  bams,  in  hol- 
low at  thickly-leaved  trees,  &c.  As  win- 
V»  approaches,  in  cold  climates^  they  seek 
shelter  in  caverns^  vaults,  nunous  and 
deserted  buildings,  and  similar  retreats, 
where  they  eling  together  in  large  clus- 
tered and  remain  in  a  torpid  condition 
until  the  returning  spring  recalls  them  to 
active  eieertions.  We  here  observe  the 
admirable  arrangement  of  tlie  great  Au- 
thor of  nature,  who  has  rendered  it  neces- 
sary that  these  animals  should  be  torpid 
durin|^  an  the  time  that  their  appropriate 
food  IS  not  to  be  obtained.  In  walm  cli- 
mates, where  a  constant  succession  of 
insects  occurs,  the  same  species  of  bat, 
which,  in  a  cold  region,  would  become 
torpid,  contmue  in  activity  throughout  the 
vear. — ^Bats  enjoy  ^  senses  of  sight  and 
hearing  to  a  considerable  dei;ree  of  per- 
fection, but  the  acuteness  of  their  sense 
of  touch  is  perhaps  unequalled  through- 
out the  whole  extent  of  animal  organiza- 
tion. In  consequence  of  the  great  ex- 
pansion of  integument  fbrming  the  ex- 
ceedingly delicate  membrane  of  the 
wings,  ears  and  nasal  appendages,  bats 
are  able,  even  when  deprived  of^  their 
eyes,  to  fiy  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid 
every  obstacle.  Silk  threads,  small  sticks, 
or  obstructions  placed  across  the  course 
of  fiight  of  a  bat  purposely  blinded  by 
taking  out  its  eyes,  are  avoided  with  the 
most  surprising  dexterity,  and  advantag«^ 
is  taken  of  any  space  to  pass  between 
without  touching  them.  Eveir  inequal- 
ity in  the  ceiling  of  a  hall  or  chamber  \^ 
avoided  in  the  same  way.  The  reaction 
of  the  air  against  the  membranes  is  sufii- 
cient  to  warn  them  of  any  obstacle,  how- 
ever slight,  and  enabl^  them  to  turn, 
k>wer  themselves,  or  draw  in  their  wbigH, 
so  as  to  clear  the  body,  without  the  least 
M>pearance  of  effort  These  sof^  velvet- 
tike  wings  also  enable  them  to  fly  without 
noise,  and,  ahhoujj^  their  motion  is  un- 
steady and  wavering,  they  advance  with 
exceHin^  swiftness.  From  a  flat  or  level 
surface,  u  is  very  difficult,  though  not 
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entirely  mpyoawbte,  for  them  to  rise  into 
the  air.  They  always  sufpend  themselres 
by  the  hooks  on  their  hind  feet,  whence 
they  readily  take  wing  by  relinquiahnig 
theu*  hol4.  Hie  hook  at  the  extremity 
and  anterior  ed^  of  the  fore-arm  corre- 
sponds in  sitnauon  to  the  human  thumb, 
and  tlie  bats  use  it  with  peculiar  advan- 
tage in  changing  their  poBiti<»i,  to  perfbnn 
their  evacuations,  d^c  We  have  observ- 
ed ^e  smaller  species  of  bat,  especially  the 
young  of  the  vesptrtUio  ateuatua  (Say),  to' 
be  exceedin{;ly  mfested  by  the  common 
bed-bug  (ctmex  Uciulariu$),  and  have 
thence  Deen  led  to  conclude,  that  bats 
may  be  the  means  <}£  conveying  these 
noisome  insects  into  houses,  as  they  fre- 
quently take  up  their  lodgings  in  chim- 
neys belonging  to  bed-cbamt>er8,  to  which 
the  bugs  thu9  obtain  easy  access.  Bed- 
bugs are  often  observed  in  entbdy  new 
houses,  into  which  furniture  altogether 
new  has  been  introduced.  On  a  eongle 
bat,  obtained  in  the  open  air  from  a  la^ 
occidental  plane  or  button-wood  tree,  we 
have  seen  a  profusion  of  bu^s  sufficient 
to  have  ftimished  a  stock  capable  of  soon 
infesting  4i  whole  neighborhood.  It  may 
be  well,  occasionally,  to  smoke  such  lodg- 
ers out  of  chamber  chunneys  during  sum- 
mer, to  prevent  the  introduction  of  their 
annoying  and  disgusting  companions^ — 
Bats  generally  bring  forth  two  young,  and 
suckle  them  until  old  enou|ih  to  purvey 
for  themselves.  While  sucluii^,they  re- 
main closely  attached  to  the  mother's 
teats,  which  are  two,  situated  upon  the. 
chest.  The  parent  shows  a  strong  de- 
gree of  attachment  for  her  o£&pring,  and, 
when  they  are  captured,  will  fcMiow  them, 
and  even  submit  to  captivity  herself  rath- 
er than  forsake  her  charge.— The  voice 
of  the  smaU  bats,  when  irritated,  is  a  shaip, 
chattering  sort  of  squeak.  They  bite  wiUi 
much  force,  and  those  of  considerable 
age  and  size  can  inflict  a  very  severe  in- 
juiy,  as  their  teeth  are  pointed  and  keen. 
Batalha;  a  viUage,  52  miles  fjiom 
Lisbon,  with  a  convent  of  Dominicans, 
founded  by  king  John  I,  in  commemora- 
tion of  a  victory  oyer  the  kingof  Castile, 
near  Aljubarota,  in  the  year  1385.  This 
convent  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  build- 
ings in  Europe,  erected,  m  the  Gothic 
style,  by  an  irishman,  named  Uscket. 
The  decorations  are  partly  mystical  and 
hieroglyphicaL  and  not  yet  decq[>hered. 
The  most  difficult  of  them  are  on  the 
mausoleum  of  the  foimder.  Foreign 
monarchs  have  also  enriched  and  adorn- 
ed this  convent.  The  royal  sepulchre  c^ 
the  flunily  of  Braganza  is  now  at  Belem. 


Batavia  ;  a  aty  and  seaport  of  Java» 
on  the  north  coast  of  the  isbmLpaar  the 
west  end;  capital  of  all  the  Dmeh  or 
Netheriand  East  Indies ;  k>n.  106<>  Sr  £. ; 
lat.6°12^a:pcrMilfl^about  1780,  es- 
timated ttt  ICOfiuO ;  in  1795,  inchiding  a 
circuit  of  10  miles,  116/)0a  In  1816.  the 
population  of  the  city  was  reduced  to 
47,217;  of  whom  14,239  were  slaves^ 
11^854  Chinese,  7720  BaUnese,  4115  na- 
tives of  Celebes,  3331  Javanese,  3155 
Malays,  2028  Europeans  and  their  de- 
scendants. It  vras  founded  faj  the  Dutch 
m  1619,  taken  by  the  Britisfa  m  1811,  but 
restored  to  the  Dutch  in  181&  It  is  skn- 
ated  on  a  wide,  deep  bay,  in  vHiich  are 
interspersed  many  low,  green  islets^  with- 
in which  ships  find  safe  anchorace.  It  is 
rathera roadstead  than aluabor,out,  from 
its  westerly  situation  and  easy  access,  is 
the  best  and  most  convenient  pon  in  the 
island.  The  greatest  inconvenience  is 
the  bar  at  the  mouth,  which,  at  low  wa- 
ter, is  almost  dry,  and  seldom  has  six  feet 
water.  The  town  is  atuated  ia  a  low, 
marehy  plain,  at  the  union  of  small  rivers, 
which  are  navigable  for  boats;  and  in 
many  of  the  streets  are  canals  illed  with 
water  almost  stagnant  The  miaamata, 
generated  in  the  putrid  mud-banks  and 
canals,  render  the  town  exceedingly  un- 
healthy, and  subject  to  an  intermittent 
fever^  very  mortal  to  strsngers,  B.,  on 
account  of  the  beauty  of  ita  buildings  and 
immense  trade,has  been  styled  the  Quaoi 
qf^EasL  But,  within  a  few  yean,  the 
tovm  has  lost  a  great  pan  of  its  spleoMlor. 
Streets  have  been  pulled  down^  canals 
half  filled  up,  forts  demolished,  and  pal- 
aces levellca  with  the  dtist.  Tlie  cam- 
pongs,  or  quartan  of  the  native  popula- 
tion, are  of  mean  appearance.  In  the 
part  inhabited  by  Europeans,  the  i 
are  more  regular,  and  the  houses  i 
but  not  elegant  The  pubfic  edifioeB  are 
neither  numerous  nor  splendid.  Tbe 
principal  are  the  stadt-house,  a  CaMn- 
istic,  a  Lutheran  and  a  Portuguese  church, 
seveiral  Mohanuttedan  mosques,  aad  soom 
Chinese  temples.  Tlieze  are  also  some 
charitable  institutions.    (See  Java,) 

Bataviaii  Kkpubuc  ;  the  name  adopt- 
ed by  the  Seven  United  States,  soon  after 
the  French  revolution,  and  admowledfed. 
by  the  powen  of  Eiuope.    The  w£ris 

Xiblic  was  declared  one  and  indivisible ; 
memben  of  society  were  decbied 
equal  m  the  eye  of  the  law,  widiout  re- 
ject to  rank  or  birth ;  all  reUgioue  socie- 
ties, acknowledgiQf  a  Sunnsme  Beings 
fc^law*  Feudafitywas 
I,  all  fieft  deekied  allodial,  wmA 
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I  of  loidBhiiMi  to  be  indemnified. 
1806»  the  fonn  of  goveniment  was 
chanjged  into  a  kingdonii  under  tbe  name 
ofHoUmd;  and,  in  1815,  these  provincea 
were  united  with  Belgium  to  form  the 
kingdom  of  the  Nethemnds.  (SeeMth- 
trhttubJ) 

Batatians;  an  old  German  nation, 
which  inhabited  a  part  of  the  present 
HoDand,  especially  the  Island  called  Bo- 
tooto,  fbnned  by  that  branch  of  the  Rhine 
which  empties  into  the  sea  near  Levden, 
t^;ether  with  the  Waal  and  the  Meuse. 
Tneir  territories,  howerer,  extended  much 
beyond  the  Waal.  Tacitus  eonunends 
their  braTery.  According  to  him,  they 
were,  originally,  the  same  as  the  Cotti,  a 
Gennan  Sibe,  which  had  emigrated  from 
their  oountiT  on  account  of  domestic 
troubles.  This  must  have  happened  be* 
ibre  the  time  of  C»sar.  When  Germani- 
cus  was  about  to  invade  Germany  fix>m 
die  sea,  he  made  their  island  the  rendez- 
vous of  his  fleet  Being  subjected  by  the 
Romans,  they  served  them  with  such 
coura^  and  fidelity  as  to  obtain  the  title 
of  thenr  friends  and  brethren.  They  were 
exempted  fiom  tributes  and  taxes,  and 
permitted  to  choose  their  leaders  among 
themselves.  Their  cavalry  was  particu* 
larly  excellent  During  the  reign  of  Ves- 
pasian, they  revoked,  under  the  command 
of  Civilis,  from  the  Romans,  and  extorted 
from  them  ftvorable  terms  of  peace. 
Trajan  and  Adrian  sulijected  them  again. 
At  the  end  of  the  third  cemury,  the  Salian 
Franks  obtained  possession  of  the  island 
of  Batavia.  After  the  constitution  of  the 
United  Provinces  vras  changed  by  the 
French,  in  1796,  they  formed  tbe  Batavi* 
an  republic^  until  Louis  Bonaparte  be- 
came king  of  Holland  (1806). 

Ba^b  ;  a  city,  in  Somersetshire,  Eng., 
19  miles  E.  Bristol,  67  S.  W.  Oxibniri07 
W.London;  h)n.y»W. ;  lat5P33rN.: 
population,  in  1833,  including  the  suburbs, 
;)d,4d4 ;  15,275  males,  and  ^159  females. 
It  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Avon,  in 
a  narrow  valley,  bounded  on  the  N.  E. 
and  S.  W.  bjr  lulls,  and  widening  on  the 
N.  W.  into  rich  and  extensive  meadows. 
The  Avon  is  navigable  from  Bath  to  Bris- 
tol. It  has  borne  various  names  in  dif- 
ferent ages,  all  having  allusion  to  its  cele- 
brated waters.  The  Romans  called  it 
Aqutt  SoUi^  f\mte$  CkOkU^ThemuB^  Bod(h 
fMO,  and  Baihotma;  the  Britons,  CVmt 
BaAm,  or  JKcdon;  the  Saxons,  Bed 
BaOimunad JJckammnum.  The  vestiges 
of  the  Romans  here  are  still  exceedin^v 
numerous,  and  show  the  high  value  which 
they  placed  upon  the  waters. — B.  is  re^ 


markable  for  medicinal  waters,  for  its  va- 
rious sources  of  amusement,  mr  the  ele- 
gance of  its  streets,  and  the  magnificence 
of  its  public  buikUngs.  It  is  accounted 
the  most  elegant  ci^  in  England.  The 
houses  are  m  superior  construction,  built 
of  fireestone,obtamed  fiom  the  hills  about 
the  town.  The  cathedral  is  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,  and  is  the  purest  specimen 
of  Gothic  architecture  m  the  kingdom. 
There  are  three  churches  and  one  chapel 
within  the  city,  and,  without  the  bounda- 
ries, three  churches  and  seven  chapels ; 
also  places  of  public  worship  for  Metho- 
dists, Independents,  Baptists,  Moravians, 
Catholics,  Unitarians  and  Quakers.  It 
contains  the  general  hoM>ita]  for  the  re- 
ception of  invalids,  who  aesire  the  benefit 
ofthe  waters,  from  all  parts  of  the  worid ; 
several  other  hoe^itals  and  charitable  in- 
stitutions ;  the  Bath  and  West  of  England 
society ;  the  philosoj^ical  society,  public 
srammar  school,  &c. — There  are  five  pub- 
Be  baths,  viz.  King's  and  Queen^s  both, 
Cross  bath.  Hot  bath  and  New  Private 
bath.  The  temperature  of  the  diflerent 
springs  varies  (ram  99^  to  117^  Fahren- 
heit. That  ofthe  King's  bath  is  116^,  that 
ofthe  Hot  bath  117°,  and  that  ofthe  Cross 
bath  IIP.  They  contam  carbonib  acid, 
azotic  gas,  muriate  and  sulphate  of  soda, 
carbonate  and  suk^te  of  hme,  with  a  very 
small  quantity  of^silex  and  bxycarfoonato 
of  iron.  They  are  found  of  great  efikacy 
in  cases  of  cout,  riieumadsm,  indigestion, 
palsy,  and  biliary  obstructions.  The  popu- 
lation of  Bath  varies  greatljr  at  dinerent 
seasons.  It  afibrds  a  great  variety  of  amuse- 
ments, and  is  equaify  the  resort  of  ^etu- 
cKnarians  and  votaries  of  pleasure. 

Bath  ;  a  poet-town  and  port  o^  entry 
in  Lincoln  county,  Maine,  on  W.  aide  of 
the  Kennebeck,  13  miles  fimn  the  sea ; 
Id  S.  W.  Wiscasset,  35  N.  £.  Portland ; 
km. 69°^  W.;  kt. 43° 55^  N« :  popula- 
tk>n,  in  1810, 9491 ;  m  1890,  aoaa  R  is 
plesflantly  ^tuated,  and  has  great  advan- 
ta^  for  commerce,  beinij  at  the  head  of 
wmter  navigation.  The  nver  here  is  sel- 
dom fiK>zen  over.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
commercial  towns  in  Maine,  and  consid- 
erably engaged  in  ship-building.  It  con- 
tains an  acmlemy,  two  banks,  and  three 
houses  of  public  worship. 

Batb.  Bathing  undoubtedly  took  place 
first  in  riversand  m  the  sea,  but  men  soon 
learned  to  eqjoy  this  pleasure  in  their  own 
houses.  Even  Homer  mentlans  the  use 
of  the  bath  as  an  oM  custom.  When 
Ulysses  enters  the  pakice  of  Circe,  a  bath 
IS  prepared  for  him,  after  whiflh  he  la 
anobited  with  costly  perfiimea,  and  dress* 
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ed  in  rich  garm^ta.  Hie  bath,  at  thk 
(^riod,  was  uie  first  refi-eabmeDt  a&ned 
to  the  gueat.  In  later  times,  rooms,  both 
public  and  private,  were  buih  express^ 
for  the  puipoee  of  bathing.  The  pubhc 
badis  of  the  Gieeks  were  mostly  connect- 
ed with  the  gymnasia,  because  they  were 
taken  immediately  after  the  athletic  exer- 
cises. The  Romans,  in  the  period  of 
theu*  lilxuiY,  imitated  the  Greeks  in  this 
point,  and  buih  magnificent  baths.  The 
following  description  applies  both  to  the 
Greek  and  Roman  baths:— The  building 
which  contained  them  was  oblong,  and 
had  two  diviaona,  the  one  for  males,  the 
other  for  females.  la  both,  warm  or  cold 
haths  could  be  taken.  The  worm  baths, 
in  both  divisions,  were  adjacent  to  each 
other,  for  the  sake  of  being  easily  heated. 
In  the  midst  of  the  bunding,  on  the 
ground-floor,  was  the  heating-room,  by 
which  not  only  the  water  for  bathing,  but 
sometimes  also  Uie  floors  of  the  adjacent 
rooms,  were  Warmed.  ^  Above  the  heating- 
room  was  an  apartment  in  which  three 
c(^>per  ketdes  were  walled  in,  one  above 
another,  so  that  the  lowest  was  immedi- 
ately over  the  fire,  the  second  over  the 
first,  and  the  third  over  the  second.  In 
this  way,  either  boiling,  lukewarm  or  cold 
water  could  be  obtained.  The  water  was 
carried,  by  separate  pipes,  provided  with 
cocks,  firom  mese  kettles  into  the  bathing- 
rooms,  and  a  fifesh  supply  was  immediate- 
ly poured  into  the  kettles  fipom  a  reservoir. 
Close  to  the  heating-room  were  three 
separate  rooms  on  each  aide,  for  the  hot, 
the  lukewarm  and  the  cold  bath.  The 
bathing-rooms  had,  in  the  floor,  a  basin 
of  mason-woik,  in  which  there  were  seats, 
and  round  it  a  gallery,  where  the  bathers 
remained  before  they  descended  into  the 
bath,  and  i^ere,  also^  the  attendants 
were.  There  was  also  a  sweating-room, 
which  was  heated  by  means  of  flues,  and 
was  called  lacomeum.  Tbia  room  had  an 
opening  in  the  ceiling,  through  which  the 
liffht  foU,  ilnd  fimn  which  was  suc^)end- 
ed  a  brazen  jrfate,  that  couk)  be  raised 
and  let  down  at  pleasure,  to  increase  or 
lessen  the  heat.  For  undressing,  for  re- 
ceiving the  garments,  loid  for  anointing 
after  bathing,  there  were  difierent  rooms ; 
and  connected  with  the  bath  were  finedka. 
covered  race-grounds,  tennis-courts  and 
gardens.  These  buildings,  together  with  a 
number  of  bathing-rooms,  were  necessary 
for  a  publk  bath,  whk^h  was  adorned  with 
splendid  fhmitore,  and' all  the  requisites 
for  recreation,  and  resembled,  in  its  exte- 
rior appearance,  an  extensive  palace,  Ro- 
man luxury,  always  in  search  of  means 


for  rendering  aensoal  eiyoymeiits  nnore 
exquisite,  in  later  times,  built  partictilar 
ctmduits  fbr  conducting  sea-vntter  to  the 
baths,  used  mountam  snow,  and  e&bmd 
these  establishments  in  such  a  way  diat 
even  their  ruins  excite  admiiatioD.  (Set^ 
Wichelhausen,  On  the  Baths  qf  the  Jin- 
dentin  Mannheim,  1807.)— Among  \be 
Eurcnpeans,  the  Russians  have  pcNniliar 
estabnshmeots  for  bathings  which  air 
visited  bv  all  classes  of  the  people  duriof? 
the  whoU  year.  The  Russian  bath  oon- 
sistBofaaligle  hall,  built  of  wood.  In  the 
midst  of  it  is  a  poweifiil  metal  oven,  cov- 
ered with  heated  stones.  Round  about 
there  are  broad  baches.  In  entering 
this  hall,  you  encounter  such  a  heat,  that 
one  who  is  not  accustomed  to  it  can  bear 
it  but  a  few  moments.  Those,  however, 
who  can  endure  it  for  some  time,  undress, 
and  stretch  themselves  on  a  mattvees  upon 
one  of  the  bepches.  Cold  water  is  then 
poured  on  the  heated  stones;  a  thick,  hot 
steam  rises,  which  envekmestiie  badifli^ 
and  heats  him  to  such  a  degree,  that  the 
sweat  issues  fit>iA  his  whole  body.  The 
thermometer,  in  this  steam,  usouly  rises 
to  40°  or  50°  IWaumur  (129°— 143°  Fahr- 
enheit). After  the  Russian  has  enjoyed 
his  bath  in  thm  way,he  is  gently  whjpped 
with  wet  birch  nxte,  rubbed  with  soap,  in 
order  to  lessen  the  permrstion,  and,  af> 
teiwardsy  washed  with  lukewarm  and  cokl 
water;  of  the  latter  some  puls-fhH  are 
poured  over  his  head ;  or  else  he  leaps, 
immediately  after  this  sweating-bath,  into 
a  river  or  pond,  or  rolk  in  the  snow. 
The  Rusaan  of  higher  rank  takes,  after 
his  bath,  a  draught  of  English  ale,  white 
wine,  toasted  bread,  suoar  and  citran^ 
and  rests  upon  a  bed.  The  common  Rus- 
sian, after  having  cooled  himself  in  the 
snow,  drinks  some  Inrandy,  and  goes 
again  to  his  work.  The  people  r^ard 
these  baths  as  a  necessary  c£  Ufe,  and 
they  are  to  be  found  in  ev^  vfllage. 
They  are  also  met  with  in  FinkuML— 
Amonff  the  Asiatics,  baths  are  in  general 
use.  The  Turks,  by  their  religioo,  are 
obfiged  to  make  repeated  ablutions  diuhr : 
besides  these,  men  and  women  must  bathe 
in  particular  circumstances  and  at  ceftain 
times.  For  this  purpose,  there  is,  in  evevy 
city,  a  public  oath  connected  widi  a 
mosque ;  and  rich  private  persons  poasess 
private  bath-houses,  adonied  with  all  the 
objects  of  Asiatic  luxury.  Besides  theae 
baths,  the  Turks  have  abo  the  dry-badi 
of  the  ancients.  The  buihllB9BL  wfaicb 
they  use  for  this  purpose,  are  buik  of 
stone,  and  usually  contain  several  roooii^ 
the  floors  of  which  are  of  marble.   These 
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rooms  are  heated  by  means  of  iMpes, 
which  pass  through  the  walls,  and  con- 
duct the  healed  air  to  every  part  After 
undressing,  they  wrap  themselves  up  in  a 
cotton  coverlet,  put  on  wooden  stippers, 
in  order  to*  defend  the  feet  against  the 
heat  of  the  floor,  and  then  enter  the  bath- 
room. The  hot  ahr  soon  fvoduces  a  pro- 
fbse  penpiration;  upon  which  they  are 
washed,  wiped  dry,  combed,  and  rubbed 
with  a  woollen  cloth.  At  last,  the  whole 
bodv  is  covered  with  soap,  or  some  other 
appKcation,  which  improves  the  skin. 
After  this  bath,  tliey  rest  upon  a  bed,  and 
drink  coilee,  sherbet  or  lemonade.  The 
Turitirii  ladies  daily  bathe  in  this  manner; 
the  men  not  so  frequently.  A  peculiar 
kind  of  baths  are  used  in  the  East  Indies, 
of  which  Anquetil  gives  the  following 
account: — ^An  attendant  stretches  the 
bather  upon  a  table,  pours  over  bun 
warm  water,  and  begins,  afterwards,  with 
admiraUe  skill,  to  press  and  to  bend  his 
whole  body.  All  the  limbs  are  extended, 
and  thejoints  made  to  crack.  Aflerhehas 
done  with  one  side,  he  goes  on  with  the 
other ;  now  kneels  upon  the  bather ;  now 
takes  hold  of  bis  shoulders ;  now  causes 
his  8pme  to  crack,  by  moving  the  verte-  . 
hns;  now  applies  gentle  blows  to  the 
fleshy  and  muscular  ptfts.  After  this^ 
he  takes  a  cloth  of  hair,  and  rubs  the 
whole  body,  removes  the  hard  skin  from 
the  feet  with  pumice-stone,  anoints  the 
tNither  with  soap  and  perfumes,  and  fhi- 
iabes  by  shaving  and  cutting  his  hair. 
This  treatment  lasts  about  thm  quarters 
of  an  hour,  and  produces  the  greatest  re- 
fi^eslnnent  An  agreeable  f^Ung  per- 
vade the  whole  body,  and  ends  with  a 
sweet  slumber  of  several  hours. — Public 
baths  are  common  in  Europe,  and  there 
are,  at  present,  few  cities  without  them. 
Medicine  has  endeavored  to  increase  the 
wholesome  effects  of  ba^s  by  various 
compositions  and  methods  of'^  applica- 
tion. Baths  are  distinguished  bv  the 
nature  of  the  fluid,  by  the  degree  of  heat, 
and  by  their  influence  upon  the  bodv. 
They  are  prepared  willi  water,  mift, 
wine,  &c. ;  are  of  diflerent  temperatures ; 
and  heibs,  iron,  soap,  and  other  siibstances 
are  mixed  with  them,  as  the  purpose  re-  / 
qtiires.  There  are,  also,  baths  of  earth, 
aand,  air,  vapor,  and  electric  baths.  They 
are  applied  either  to  the  whole  body,  or 
only  to  a  single  part.  The  shower  hath 
affords  an  agreeaole  and  heakhfhl  mode 
of  badiing,  and  much  use  is  made  of  it  in 
medidne.  mineral  baths  are  thoae,  the 
water  of  whkh  naturally  ccmtains  mb- 
'   ingredtents.      (See  Mmmd  WtUi^ 


Va^w  Batht^  Salt  BaJtkt  and  Sta  Bath' 

Bath,  Kihohts  of  the;  a  mifitary 
order  of  England,  concerning  the  origin 
of  which  antiquaries  dif^r.  It  is  certain 
that  Heniy  lY,  on  the  day  of  his  corona- 
tion, conferred  the  degree  upon  46  knights. 
From  that  time,  the  kin^  of  Englafhd 
have  bestowed  this  dignity  previous  to 
coronations,  after  births  and  mernages 
of  the  royal  issue,  &c.  Charles  II  cre- 
ated several  knights  of  the  Bjatli,  but,  after 
his  time,  the  oraer  fell  into  neglect,  till 
1725,  when  Qemtb  I  revived  it  By  the 
book  of  statutes  then  prepared,  the  num- 
ber of  knights  was  nxea  at  38,  viz.  the 
sovereign  and  97  knights-companions. 
The  king  allowed  the  chapel  of  king  < 
Heniy  VU,  in  Westminster  abbev,  to  be 
the  chapel  of  the  order.  The  dean  of 
Westminster  is  dean  of  the  order.  An 
esquire  of  the  order  is  allowed  to  hunt 
and  fish  in  the  king's  roval^,  and  is  ex- 
empted fit>m  serving  in  tne  office  of  hiffh 
sheriff  and  every  parochial  office.  K,  B. 
is  the  abbreviation  for  hy^U  of  ike  Bath, 

Bathos  (Greek\  signifies  depth.  We 
now  use  this  worq  to  signify  a  low,  tame 
and  oreeping  e^le.  Tms  applicatSon  of 
the  word  was  introduced  by  Swift,  who, 
in  his  Art  of  Sinkinff  in  Poetry,  opposes 
the  bathos  to  the  stMime, 

Bathubst,  AMen,  earl,  the  son  of  sir 
Benjamin  Bathurst,  was  bom  in  Loudon, 
in  1684.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
and  represented  the  borough  of  Cirences- 
ter, in  two  parliaments,  during  the  reisn 
of  Anne,  whoee  toiy  administration  be 
stronffly  supported;  and,  in  return,  was 
raised  to  the  peerage,  in  1711.  He  was  a 
wairm  oroonent  to  sir  Robert  Walpole, 
and,  in  1/57,  was  appointed  treasurer  to 
prince  George,  then  (nrince  of  Wales,  on 
whose  accession  to  the  throne  he  obtain- 
ed a  pension  of  £2000  per  annUm.  He 
received  an  earldom  m  1772.  Lord 
Bathurst  is  disNdnguished  as  the  intimate 
fHend  of  Bolingbroke,  Addison,  Pope, 
Swift,  Gay,  and  all  the  celebrated  wits  of 
the  age,  and  was  himself  a  man  of  bright 
parts  and  convivial  disposition.  He  died 
m  1775,  attibe  advanced  age  of  91. 

Bathurst,  Henry,  can,  an  English 
nobleman,  was,  in  1795,  appointed  one  of 
the  commissioners  fer  Inaia,and,in  1809, 
one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state. 
On  the  appointment  of  Canning  as  prime 
minister,  Ixth  April,  1837,  he  was  one  of 
the  six  Anti-Catholic  members  of  the  cab- 
inet who  sent  in  their  resignations.  Lord 
Qoderich  succeeded  him  as  secretary  of 
state  for  the  colonics  in  the  new  ministry^ 
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He  defended  hie  reeigitetion  on  the  plea 
that  the  loss  of  Wellington,  Peel  and  El- 
don  left  a  Uank  which  could  not  be  filled 
in  euch  a  manner  as  to  allow  him  to  re- 
main in  the  cabinet.  Jan.  1828,  on  the 
formation  of  the  present  cabinet,  he  was 
.made  president  of  the  councO. 

BATfluasT ;  a  settlement  on  the  west 
coast  of  Afirica,  formed  by  the  English, 
within  a  few  years,  on  the  island  of  St. 
Maiy's,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia ; 
lat  IdP  35^  N.  It  was  fbnned  in  connex- 
ion with  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone ;  the 
object  heinf  to  establish  an  equitable 
conunerce,  mstead  of  the  slave-tnide. 
Peculation,  in  1819,  excluave  of  the  gar- 
risoiL  upwards  of  1600.  The  settlement 
has  been  prosperoua  The  e^qKutts  con- 
sist of  wazy  ivory,  gold,  hides,  gum,  &c. 
The  duties  on  the  amount  exported  to 
En^and,  in  1819,  were  upwards  of 
£1^)00— There  is  a  town  of  the  same 
name  in  New  Holland,  in  the  region  of 
Botany  Bay,  140  miles  fit>m  Sydn^,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  a  fine  road. 

Bathtllus;  a  native  d  Alexandria, 
rival  of  Pylades  as  a  pantomime)  particu- 
larly distinguished  in  liv^  and  voluptu* 
ous  representations.  He  was  a  slave  of 
Mscenafl^  who  gave  him  Ins  hbeitr,  and, 
according  to  the  testiuKmy  of  Tacitus^ 
the  object  of  a  licentious  attachment  on 
his  part— Id  Anacreon's  odei^  a  hand- 
woaie  boy  is  mentioned  under  the  name 
of  B.  Also,  a  poet  of  this  name  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus. 

BATiBTt ;  cambric ;  a  veiv  fine,  thick, 
white,  linoi  cloth.  It  is  made  of  the  best 
white  fiax,  caUed  ratiU^  yriueh  is  cultivat- 
ed in  the  French  Hainault.  In  the  13ih 
century,  this  manufacture  is  said  to  have 
been  brou|^t  into  vogue  by  Baptista 
Chambrai,  m  Flanders,  and  the  hnen  af- 
terwards received  €rom  him  the  name  of 
hatigte^  or  cambric  {toUe  de  (JKtmilnm), 
Odiers  think  that  the  firtt  appettation  m 
derived  finom  the  &i»  linen  which  we  re- 
ceive fh>m  India,  where  it  is  called  hoiUu, 
Difierent  kinds  of  batiste  are  called  Imom^ 
cUdm,  cambiies,  &c,  and  manu^tured 
not  only  in  France  and  the  Netheriandi^ 
but  also  in  Switzeriand,  in  Bohemia  and 
fiHleeia.  The  best  come  fiom  India.  (See 
Cambric) 

Batman  j  a  kind  of  wei|^t,  used  at 
Smyrna,  consisting  of  six  okes.  40  bat- 
mans  make  a  camel's  load,  and  amount 
to  about  TOO  pounds  in  Ensfish  weight 
There  are  four  difierent  kmds  of  this 
weight — a  small  and  large  Turkish  one, 
and  a  small  and  large  Fenian  one. 

Baton  Rouas ;  a  post-town  and  capi- 


tal of  East  Baton  Rouge  vmnett  Louiti- 
ana,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  MimaBippi, 
15  miles  above  Ib^rvifle,  150  shove  new 
Orleans  by  the  river,  80  W.  N.  W.  in  a 


ight  line  fit>m  New  Orleans;  Ion.  9P 
15"  W.;  lat  30°  32"  N.  It  contains  a 
court-house,  a  jail,  a  maiket-ho«aei,  a 
Catholic  churph,  a  printing  office,  and 
upwards  of  200  houses.  It  is  plesaantiy 
situated  on  the  first  eminence  that  ie  seen 
on  the  Misstnmn,  in  ascending  it  fhMn 
its  mouth.  The  elevati<m  above  high- 
water  naaik  is  25  or  30  feet  On  the 
north  side  of  the  town  is  a  piece  of 
ground  bekmging  to  the  U.  States,  on 
which  are  the  remains  of  the  oki  Spanish 
fytu  Baton  Rou|e  is  situated  in  a  district 
exceedingly  fertile,  producing  abundam 
crops  of  cotton,  su^,  maize,  sweet  poia- 
toes,&c 

Batoni,  Ponqpeo  Girolames  bom  at 
Luoca^in  1708;  died  at  RmBe,in  1787. 
This  nunous  restorer  of  the  modem  Ro- 
man school  had  no  rival  but  M^igs.  AH 
his  pieces  are  taken  fixmi  nature.  The 
manner  in  which  he  executed  lus  paiitt- 
in^  was  peculmr.  He  covered  his  aketeh 
wkh  a  cloth,  and  began  to  paint  the  upper 
part  on  the  left  hand,  and  proceeded  grad- 
ually towards  the  right,  never  uncovering^ 
anewolace  before  the  fint  was  entirehr 
finished.  Boni,  who  compares  ham  wlm 
Mencs,  calls  die  latter  the  jmtnfer  of  ptm- 
losoji% ;  the  former,  the  wMer  ^  ma- 
tun.  B.  painted  many  attar-fneces  and 
numerous  portraits ;  for  instance,  that  of 
the  emperor  Joseph  and  the  empress 
Maria  Theresa,  in  the  imperial  salleiy. 
His  Magdalen^  in  Dresden, and  haBMebfm 
^ike  Prodigtd  jSSmi,  in  Vieiina,  are  cele- 
brtted. 

Batbachomtomachia  (Greek ;  iStfrpmc, 
a  fiog,  ^,  a  mouse,  and  ^4x9)  a  battle) ; 
the  battle  of  the  fiiogs  and  the  mioe— a 
mock  heroic  poem,  felsely  ascribed  lo 
Homer,  and,  apparently,  the  Iliad  traves- 
tied, probably  composed  by  an  Alexas- 
drian,  in  which  a  wtf  betwees  the  fit)gB 
and  the  mice  is  described  wkh  mudi 
humor. 

Batta  ;  a  country  of  Sumatra,  which 
stretches  alonff  llie  south-weslem  sboce* 
between  Sinkoland  Tubuvop^acfsas  the 
island.  The  whole  popumoa  is  esiiiiia* 
ted  at  a  million,  2  or  300^000  of  whom 
can  read.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  pro- 
duces cfaieAy  oamphor,  gum,  bemoiD,  cas- 
sia, cotton  and  itidico.  The  langoa^  of 
the  BattasisasetdedoneittidexteDsifely 
written.  Tb^  have  many  nea^y-fimtBd 
books^— There  is  anofther  Batta,  a  pnv^ 
inee  in  Afiiea,  fomierly  an  ho  * 
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state,  now  subject  to  Congo.  The  princi- 
pal towns  ore  Batta,  Cangon  and  Agy- 
simba. 

Battalion  ;  a  divimon  of  in&ntry,  com- 
monly 600—^800  men  strong,  in  the  armies 
of  the  European  continent  The  battal- 
ion forms  an  mdependent  body,  under  the 
orders  of  a  staff-officer,  coounonly  a  ma- 
jor ;  has  its  own  standard,  a  musical  bamL 
and  confflsts  not,  like  the  regiments,  of 
unequal  companies,  but  of  e(}ual  divisions. 
Therefore  the  strength  of  mfantiy  is  al- 
ways given  in  battsdions.  In  the  Eng- 
lish army,  the  strength  of  a  battalion 
varies  from  600  to  1000,  or  even  1900 
men.  Elach  of  their  battalions  consists  of 
ibur  divisions,  each  division  of  two  sub- 
divisions, which  are  again  divided  into 
sections.  Each  regiment  of  Napoleon's 
army  had  a  battalion  of  light  troops,  vo&i- 
gevars.  This  is  also  the  case  in  the  Prus- 
sian army,  where  they  are  called  f^ejjere. 
Battalions  form  the  most  convenient  and 
mana^^eable  columns ;  and  the  columns  of 
battahons  are  those  which  most  frequently 
occur  in  modem  battles.  Squares  of 
companies  are  only  formed  in  cases  of 
urgent  necessity,  and  colunms  of  regi- 
ments form  very  heavy  ahd  awkwud 
bodies. 

Batterinq  Ram.  The  ancients  era- 
cloyed  two  different  machines  of  this 
:ind — ^the  one  jsuspended,  and  vibrating 
after  the  manner  oi  a  pendulum,  and  the 
other  movable,  on  rolleis.  These  were 
denominated  the  sunnging  and  rrMing 
ram^  and,  when  worked  under  a  cover  or 
shed,  to  protect  the  assailants,  they  were 
denominated  Unioise  ramSy  from  the  shed 
being  assimilated  to  a  tortoiee-sheU.  The 
swinfi^ng  ram  resembled,  in  magnitude 
and  form,  the  mast  of  a  large  vessel,  sus- 
pended horizontally  at  its  centre  of  grav* 
ity,  by  chains  or  cords,  from  a  movable 
fitune.  Ligatures  of  waxed  cord  sur- 
rounded the  beam  at  short  intervals,  and 
cords  at  the  extremity,  opposite  to  the 
head,  served  for  the  purpose  of  applying 
human  force  to  give  the  oscillatoiy  mo- 
tion. Other  cords,  at  intermediate  dis- 
tances, were  also  sometimes  employed. 
The  rolling  ram  was  much  the  same  as 
the  above  in  its  general  construction, 
except  that,  instead  of  a  pendulous  mo- 
tion, it  received  only  a  motion  of  simple 
alternation,  produced  by  the  strength  of 
men  applied  to  cords  passing  over  pul- 
leys. This  construction  seems  to  have 
been  first  employed  at  the  siege  of  Byzan- 
tium. These  machines  were  often  ex- 
tremely ponderous.  Appian  declares  that, 
at  the  siege  of  Carthage,  he  saw  two  rams 
VOL.  I.  tu 
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so  colossal  that  lOO  men  were  employed 
in  working  each.  Vitruvius  affirms  that 
the  beam  was  oflen  from  100  to  120,  feet 
in  length;  and  Justus  Lipsius  describes 
some  as  180  feet  long,  and  two  feet  four 
inches  in  diameter,  with  an  iron  head 
weighing  at  least  a  ton  and  a  half  Bi 
contrasting  the  effects  of  the  battering 
ram  with  those  of  the  modem  artilieiy, 
we  must  not  jud^  of  them  merely  by  the 
measure  of  their  reffl»ective  momenta. 
Such  a  ram  as  one  of  tnose  described  by 
Lipsius  would  weigh  more  than  45,000 
Ifasl,  and  its  momentum,  supposing  its 
velocity  be  about  two  yaiids  per  second, 
would  be  nearly  quadruple  the  momen- 
tum of  a  40  lb.  ball  moving  with  ^  ve- 
locity of  1600  feet  per  second.  But  the 
operation  of  the  two  upon  a  wall  would 
be  very  diffe^t.  The  ball  would  pene- 
trate the  opposing  substance,  and  pursue 
its  way  almost  undisturbed ;  but  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  ram  wotdd  depend  almost 
entunelv  upon  duly  apportionmg  its  inter- 
vals of  oscillation.  At  fiiist,  it  would  pro- 
duce no  obvious  effect  upon  the  wall ;  but 
the  judicious  repetition  or  its  blows  would, 
in  a  short  time,  give  motion  to  the  wall 
itself  First,  there  would  be  a  just  per- 
ceptible tremor,  then  more  extensive  vi- 
'.  brations ;  these  being  evident,  the  assailants 
would  adjust  the  oscillations  of  the  ram 
to  that  of  the  wall,  till,  at  length,  a  large 
portion  of  it,  partaking  of  the  vibratory 
unpulse,  woula,  by  a  well-timed  blow, 
fell  to  the  earth  at  once.  This  recorded 
effect  of  the  ram  has  nothing  analogous 
in  the  results  of  modem  machinery. 

Battert,  in  the  miUtary  art;  1.  any 
raised  place  in  which  cannon  are  plant- 
ed;  2.  all  the  lines  of  a  fortress,  behind 
the  pan^ts  of  which  are  cannon.  They 
are  erected  in  the  open  field,  in  citadels, 
on  a  lake  or  the  sea,  before  a  place  which 
is  to  be  besieged,  &c  With  regard  to 
the  kuid  of  artifiery,  they  are  distinguished 
into  cannon,  howitzer,  mortar,  &c.  With 
regard  to  their  object,  they  are  divided 
into  breach  batteries,  used  to  attack  tlie 
feces  or  salient  angles  of  the  bastion  or 
ravelin,  in  order  to  make  an  accessible 
breach ;  batteries  en  echarpt,  or  oblique 
batteries,  which  are  erected  beside  the 
breach  batteries,  under  an  angle  of  20 — 30 
degrees,  in  order  to  batter  a  breach 
obliquely;  ricochd  batteries,  which  com- 
mand the  enemy's  lines,  so  that  the  balls 
roll  along  the  whole  length  of  the  ram- 
part, and  render  it  insecure,  &c.  .  Their 
position  is  perpendicular  to  the  line  which 
IS  to  be  ennladed.  Mortar  batteries  have 
the  parapets  inwards,  and  no  embrasures. 
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In  respect  to  tbeir  po^<Hi,tliej  are  divi- 
ded into  hoiizoBtal,  raised  and  sunk  bat- 
teriesk  The  diopo^ticm  of  floating  bat- 
teries may  be  various.  Such  a  Uitteiy 
commonlv  conaietB  of  a  raft,  in  the  middle 
line  of  which  cannon  are  pkoed,  having 
before  them  breastworics  mode  of  bags  of 
wool  The  raft  is  ftstened,  by  a  strong 
coble^  to  a  beam  or  aneiior,  round  whicn 
it  is  to  He  moved,  and  brought,  by  the  aid 
of  oars  or  rudders,  to  the  proper  place^-^ 
^For  an  account  of  the  floating  batteries 
mvented  by  d'Ar^on,  which  were  used,  hi 
1783,  against  Gibraltar,  see  EUMi.y^ln 
experimental  physics,  battery  is  a  combi- 
nadoD  of  several  jars  or  metallic  plates,  to 
increase  the  eflect  of  electricity  and  gal- 
vanism. (See  Leyden  Jar^  and  Oalvan- 
imn.) 

Batteet.    (See  j^outt.) 

Batteux,  Charles ;  honoraiy  canon 
of  Rheims,  bom,  May  7, 1713,  at  Allend'- 
huy,  a  village  near  Rheims.  He  display- 
ed his  gratimde  to  this  city,  in  virhich  he 
received  his  education,  by  the  ode  hi  Orm 
itatem  Rementemy  1739,  which  was  ncmch 
admired.  In  1750,  he  was  invited  to  Paris, 
where  he  taught  rhetoric  in  the  colleges 
of  Lisieux  and  Navarre.  He  was  after- 
wards appointed  professor  of  Latin  and 
Greek  phdoeophy  at  the  ro3ral  college.  In 
1754,  he  became  a  member  of  the  acade- 
my of  inscripti^His,  and,  in  1761,  of  the 
French  academy.  His  constitution,  nat- 
tuiiUy  strong,  sunk  under  Ins  exerdons, 
and  be  died  July  14, 1780.  His  eulogy 
was  pronouneed  by  M.  Delille,  then  direc- 
tor of  this  society.  B.  left  a  hu^  number 
<if  valuable  wows.  He  has  done  much 
service  to  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  by 
introducing  unity  and  system  into  the 
numerous  canons  of  taste,  which  had 
gnined  a  standing  among  the  French  by 
die  example  of  mcmy  eminent  men,  par- 
ticularly m  r^;ard  to  poeliy,  and  must  be 
regarded  as  a  valuable  writer  on  tutheHcs, 
notwithslauding  the  higher  point  of  view 
firom  which  this  science  is  now  consider- 
ed.  Some  of  bis  most  valuable  woiks  are 
Lee  BtoAa-ArtM  ridtdts  h  %m  m^mt  Prin- 
dptj  Paris,  1747 ;  and  Otmi**  rfe  BdUs- 
uedrtB  ouPrincwei  de  laLitUnOwe^  Paris, 
1774,  and  several  times  afterwards.  These 
works  have  been  translated  into  many 
other  languages.    (See  Pkiloa<^hy,) 

Battle.  The  object  of  a  war  may  be 
obtained  in  two  difierent  ways:  either 
one  party  forces  the  enemy,  by  skilftil 
manoeuvres,  marches,  demonstrations,  the 
occupation  of  advantageous  positions,  &c., 
to  quit  the  field  (which  belongs  to  the 
province  of  strategy) ;    or   the   hostile 


masses  approach  each  other  (by  deugn 
or  by  chance^  so  that  a  battle  become* 
necessary  to  determine  which  shall  keep 
the  field.  The  rules  for  insuring  a  sue- 
cessftil  issue,  whether  diey  remect  the 
preparations  for  the  conflict,  or  the  direc- 
tion of  the  forces  when  actually  engaged, 
belong  to  tactksAn  the  narrower  sense 
of  die  word.  ^rcAtgy  also  shows  the 
causes  which  brin^  annies  together,  and 
produce  battles  without  anv  agreement 
between  the  parties.  It  belongs  not  to 
this  article  to  explain  this  point  It  may 
be  sufilcient  to  sav,  in  general,  that  ar- 
mies, in  their  marches  (and  consequently 
in  their  meeting),  are  cniefly  determined 
by  the  course  of  the  mountains  and  riv- 
era  of  a  countnr.  In  ancient  times  and  the 
middle  ages,  the  battle-ground  was  often 
chosen  by  agreement,  and  then  the  battle 
Was  a  mere  trial  of  strength,  a  duel  tn 
groB ;  but,  in  our  time,  such  trifling  is 
done  away.  War  is  now  carried  on  for 
the  real  or  pretended  interest  of  a  nation, 
op  a  ruler  who  thinks  or  pretends  that  his 
interest  is  that  of  the  nation.  Wars  are 
not  undertaken  ft>r  the  purpose  of  fighting, 
and  battles  are  merely  the  consequence 
of  pursuing  the  puipose  of  the  war. 
They  arise  fitim  one  party's  striving  to 
prevem  the  other  from  gahiVng  bis  olqeet. 
Every  means,  therefore,  of  winning  the 
battle  is  resorted  to,  and  an  agreement 
can  hardly  be  thought  of  In  this  respect, 
a  land  battle  is  entirely  different  from 
a  naval  battle.  The  former  is  intended 
merely  to  remove  an  obstacle  in  the  vray 
of  gaining  the  object  of  the  war;  the  de- 
struction of  the  enemy,  therefore,  is  not 
the  first  thing  sought  for.  The  views  of 
one  party  can  often  be  carried  into  efiTect 
with  very  little  effusion  of  blood ;  and  if 
a  general  can  obtain  the  same  end  by 
manoeuvring  as  by  a  battle,  he  certainly 
prefers  the  former.  But  the  object  of  a 
naval  engagement  is,  almost  always,  the 
destruction  of  die  enemy;  those  cases 
only  excepted,  in  which  a  fleet  intends  to 
brinff  supplies  or  reinforcements  to  a 
blocKaded  port,  and  is  obliged  to  fight  to 
accomphsh  its  purpose. — As  the  annies 
of  the  ancients  were  not  so  well  oignn- 
ized  as  tliose  of  the  modems,  and  the 
combatants  fought  very  litde  at  a  dis- 
tance, after  the  battle  bad  b^n,  ma- 
nceuvres  were  much  more  difiScult,  and 
troops,  when  actually  engaged,  were  al- 
most entirely  beyond  the  control  of  the 
general  With  them,  therefore,  the  batUe 
depended  almost  wholly  upon  the  previ- 
ous arrangements,  and  the  valor  of  the 
troops.    Not  so  in  modem  times.    The 
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finest  combinations,  the  mo8t  ingeiuous 
jti&uoeuvres,  are  rendered  possible  by  the 
better  organizatioQ  of  the  armies,  which 
thus,  generally  at  least,  remain  under  the 
control  of  the  seneraL  The  battle  of  the 
ancients  was  the  rude  bc^^inning  of  an  art 
now  much  developed.  It  is  the  skill  of 
the  general,  rather  than  the  courage  of 
tlie  soldier,  that  now  determines  the  event 
of  a  battle.  There  is,  probably,  no  situa- 
tion, which  requu^  the  simultaneous  ex- 
ertion of  all  the  powers  of  the  mind  more 
than  that  of  a  general  at  the  deciave  mo- 
ment of  a  batUe.  While  the  soldier  can 
yield  himself  entirely  to  the  impulse  of 
his  courage,  the  general  must  coolly  cal- 
culate the  most  various  combinations ; 
while  the  soldier  retreats,  the  seneral 
must  endeavor  to  turn  the  tide  of  battle 
by  his  ardor  or  his  genius.  Daring 
courage,  undaunted  firmness,  the  noost 
active  and  ingenious  invention,  cool  cal- 
culation and  thorough  self-poesessioii, 
amid  scenes  of  tremendous  agitation,  and 
under  the  consciousness  that  the  fiue  of 
a  whole  nation  may  depend  on  him  alone 
in  the  trying  moment,— these  are  the  qual- 
ities which  a  good  genera]  cannot  dis- 
pense with  for  a  moment  If  it  is  the 
character  of  genius  to  conceive  great 
ideas  instantaneously,  military  genius 
is,  in  this  respect,  the  fpreatest.     Great 

generals  have  therefore  been,  in  all  ages, 
^e  objects  of  admiration ;  and  as  a  great 
artist  may  be  no  example,  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  although  we  admire  the 
genius  displayed  in  his  productions,  so 
we  caimot  but  bestow  the  same  kind 
of  admiration  on  the  high  intellectual 
ffifts  of  a  great  ^neraL  Few  situations, 
therefore,  enable  a  man  to  acquire 
higher  glory,  than  that  of  a  great  com- 
mander in  a  good  cause.— If  troops 
meet  accidentally,  and  are  thus  obliged  to 
fight,  it  is  called  a  rencorUrt,  Further, 
batdes  are  distinguished  into  offennve  and 
defensive.  Of  course,  a  battle  which  is 
oiiensive  for  one  side  is  defensive  for  the 
other.  Tacticians  divide  a  battle  into  three 
periods — that  of  the  disposition,  that  of 
the  combat,  and  the  decisive  moment 
The  general  examines  the  strength,  re- 
connoitres the  position,  and  endeavors  to 
learn  the  intention  of  the  enemy.  If  the 
enemy  conceals  his  phm  and  position, 
skirmishes  and  partial  assaults  are  often 
odvisBble,  in  order  to  disturb  him,  to  ob- 
tain a  view  of  his  movements,  to  induce 
him  to  advance,  or  with  the  view  of  ma- 
king prisoners,  who  may  be  questioned, 
&«.  Since  the  general  cannot  direct  all 
these  operations  m  person,  officers  of  the 


staff  and  aids  assist  him ;  siiif^  soouti  or 
small  bodies  a|«  sent  out,  and  spies  are 
employed.  Any  person  or  thing  (min- 
iateoB,  peasants,  sinepherds,  maps,  &^.), 
which  can  afiR>rd  infbrmation  of  the  en- 
emy, or  the  ground  on  which  the  battle 
is  likely  to  take  place,  is  made  oseof  ftr 
obtaining  intelligence,  by  force  or  other- 
wise. According  to  the  knowledge  thus 
acquired,  and  the  state  of  the  troops,  the 
plan  of  the  battle,  or  the  disposition,  is 
made ;  and  here  military  seniuft  has  an 
opportunity  to  display  itselt  *  Tliere  isan 
immense  difiference  betweMi  the  quick, 
clear  and  ingenious  dimosition  of  a  great 
general,  whKh  shows  the  leading  feamree 
of  the  plan  to  every  commanctor  under 
him,  and  provides  for  all  cases,  favor- 
able or  unfiivorable,  with  a  few  distinct 
touches,  without  depriving  the  different 
ooaunanders  of  fi:aedom  of  action,  and 
the  slow,  indistinct,  minute,  and,  after  all, 
inaccurate  dispositions  of  a  feeble  com- 
mander. Napoleon's  diq>ositions  are  real 
masterpieces.  •  Like  a  great  artist,  he 
delineates,  with  a  few  stiokes,  the  whole 
character  of  the  battle ;  and  as  the  disci- 
ples of  Raphael  assisted  in  the  painting 
of  his  pictures,  but  necessarily  worked  in 
the  mat  style  of  their  master,  which  his 
ftrst  Unes  gave  to  the  picture,  so  all  the 
skilfid  geiMrab  under  Napoleon  labored 
for  the  accomplishment  of  one  great  end, 
sometimes  disclosed  to  them,  sometimes 
concealed  in  the  breast  of  the  commander. 
To  the  disposition  also  belongs  the  de- 
taching of  large  bodies  which  are  to  co- 
operate in  the  battle,  but  not  under  the 
immediate  command  of  the  chief  The 
plan  of  the  battle  itself^  the  position  of  the 
troops,  &C.,  is  called  the  order  of  battle 
{or(brt  de  hataSUe),  This  is  either  the  par- 
allel, or  the  enclosing  (if  the  enemy  can- 
not develope  his  forces,  or  you  are  strong 
enough  to  outflank  him),  at  the  obfique. 
(See  Maduf  When  each  division  of 
troops  has  taken  its  position,  and  received 
its  orders,  and  the  weaker  points  have 
been  fortified  (if  time  allows  h),  the  artille- 
ry placed  on  the  most  fiivorable  points^ 
all  chasms  connected  by  bridges ;  villages, 
woods,  d&c,  taken  possesnon  o^  and  alt 
impediments  removed  as  6r  as  possible 
(which  very  often  cannot  be  done,  except 
by  fighting),  then  comes  the  second  pe- 
riod— that  of  the  engagement  The 
combat  begins,  either  on  several  points  at 
a  ^ven  signal,  as  is  the  case  when  the  ar- 
nues  are  very  large,  and  a  general  attack  is 

♦  On  the  oblique  order  of  battle,  see  MHongm 
I.  iii.  dkU  au  amUe  de  MotUhoton ;  and  PrM§  de$ 
Guerra  de  Frtderic  U. 
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intended,  as,  for  jnslaace,  tx  Leiraic,  wh^v 
three  fire-balla  gave  the  aiKnai  for  bottle 
on  the  side  of  tM  allies ;  or  oy  skirmishes 
of  the  light  troops,  which  is  the  most  com- 
mon case.  The  artillery  endeavors  to 
dismount  the  batteries  of  the  enemy,  -to 
destroy  his  columns,  and,  in  general,  to 
break  a  passaffe,  if  possible,  ibr  the  other 
troops.  The  forces,  at  the  present  day,  are 
brought  into  action  mostly  m  colunms,  and 
not,  as  formerly,  in  long  but  weak  lines. 
Here  the  skill  of  the  commanders  of  bat- 
talions is  exerted.  Ujpon  them  rests  the 
^ncipal  execution  of  the  actual  combat. 
The  plans  and  orders  of  a  general  reach 
only  to  a  certain  point ;  the  chie&  of  bat- 
talions must  do  the  great  work  of  the  battle. 
Before  the  battle,  the  general  places  him- 
self upon  a  point,  from  which  he  can  see 
the  conflict,  and  where  he  can  etmfy  re- 
ceive reports — upon  a  hill,  in  a  windmill, 
&C.  Sometimes,  if  there  is  no  such  &vor- 
able  point,  a  staging  is  erected.  Napo- 
leon stood  upon  such  a  one  in  the  battle 
of  Waterloo.  A  few  men>  are  near  him, 
as  his  body-guard ;  others  take  chaijge  of 
the  plans  and  maps ;  telescopes  are  indis- 
pensable. He  onen  sends  one  of  his  aids 
to  take  instant  conmiand  of  the  nearest 
body  of  cavalry,  in  order  to  execute  an 
order  which  must  be  carried  into  effect 
quickly.  <  He  receives  the  reports  of  the 
flenersus  under  him,  and  gives  new  or- 
ders ;  disposes  of  the  troops  not  yet  in 
action ;  strengthens  weak  points ;  throws 
his  force  upon  the  enemy,  where  he  sees 
them  wpver ;  or  chants,  if  necessary, 
with  a  bold  and  ingemous  thought,  the 
whole  order  of  battle.  The  general  now 
uses  every  means  to  bring  on  the  third 
period  of  the  battle — ^the  decisive  moment 
This  cannot  alwavs  be  the  result  of  com- 
binations. It  onen  takes  place  much 
sooner  than  was  expected;  it  is  often 
protracted  by  accidents,  want  of  energy 
on  the  part  of  the  commanders,  &a 
Sometimes  all  the  operations  are  drawing 
to  the  end,  which  the  general  aimed  at, 
when  an  unforeseen  accident  suddenly 
gives  a  new  impulse  to  the  enemy.  Vic- 
tory or  defeat  aepend  now  upon  one  mo- 
ment, one  happy  idea.  Perhaps  it  is  all- 
important  to  oieak,  at  once,  the  enemy's 


centre;  peiiiaps  to  concentrate  the  d^ 
structive  power  of  the  artilleiy,  and, 
sweepmf  atray  some  obstacle,  to  send^ 
as  Napoleon  often  did,  a  torrent  of  car- 
ahy  upon  a  certain  poinL  Any  thing 
which  can  cany  disorder  into  the  ranka 
of  the  enemy  is  of  great  use.  If  he  ba- 
sins to  waver,  or  to  retreat  in  order,  or  to 
flee  in  disorder,  it  is  always  necessary  to 
follow  up  the  victory  with  all  poeable 
vigor  and  celerity.  This  is  as  important 
as  victory  itself  Napoleon  was,  till  the 
last  war  in  Germany,  a  master  in  this 
particular.  There  are  three  maxims  as 
important  for  the  general  as  the^  are  sim- 
ple : — 1.  Know  your  enemy,  his  strength 
and  intentions;  2.  make  <ul  the  opera- 
tions and  manoeuvres  of  the  parts  coincide, 
as  much  as  possible,  with  the  great  plan 
of  the  battle ;  3.  pursue  victory  to  the 
utmost  It  is  also  a  maxim,  in  regard  to 
battles,  as  well  as  to  the  conduct  of  war 
generally,  to  make  the  enemy  conform  to 
your  plans,  and  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
accommodating  youivelf  to  his.    Strata- 

Sma  often  are  of  the  greatest  advantage, 
ler  a  battle,  care  must  be  taken  of  Uie 
wounded.  Soldiers  are  often  appointed 
to  take  care  of  their  unfortunate  com- 
rades during  the  battle.  It  ought  to  be 
always  done,  though  it  never  can  do  gpod 
to  any  great  extent  At  night,  if  cold,  fires 
are  lighted,  that  the  wounded  may  creep  to 
them.  Peasants  are  sent  out  to  l>nng  in  the 
livin|^,  and  to  bury  the  dead  in  lar^  pits ; 
but,  if  possible,  soldiers  ^ould  always  be 
sent  with  them,  because  the  peasants,  if  of 
the  enemy's  nation,  often  plunder  hali^ead 
soldiers,  and  bury  them  alive.  They  are 
ffenerally  very  rapacious,  and  think  they 
have  a  right  to  indemnify  themselves  for 
their  severe  losses.  The  editor  himself 
was  once  in  such  hazard,  and  was  saved 
only  by  an  extraordinary  circumstance. — 
Several  games  have  been  invented,  to 
explain  the  manner  of  conductinff  war 
and  batdes,  in  which  the  eflect  of  can- 
non, &C.,  is  represented  by  dice ;  pieces 
of  lead,  difllerendy  colored,  represent  the 
diflTerent  troops.  One  of  the  most  in^ 
nious  contrivances  of  this  kind  was  in- 
vented by  Bfr.  von  Relsswitz,  of  Berlin. 
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